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PREFACE. 


The  value  of  the  preservation  of  historic  facts  was  recognized  by  man  centuries 
before  the  invention  of  letters,  as  is  attested  by  the  hieroglyphs  of  the  Assyrians 
and  other  nations  of  the  East.  The  Greek  and  Roman  races  were  prolific  of 
historians,  whose  writings  awaken  the  interest  and  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
student  of  to-day.  In  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  Tacitus  (perhaps  the 
greatest  of  Roman  historians)  wrote  that  the  object  of  history  was  "to  rescue  virtuous 
actions  from  the  oblivion  to  which  the  want  of  records  would  consign  them." 

In  America,  where  material  development  is  so  rapid  as  to  tend  to  the  fostering 
of  utilitarianism  at  the  expense  of  broader  education, the  fondness  for  historical  reading 
and  research  grows  with  each  decade.  To  quote  the  words  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh : 
"History  hath  triumphed  over  time,  besides  which  nothing  hath  triumphed  over." 

Such  has  been  the  stupendous  growth  of  Chicago  since  the  city  entered  upon 
its  career  of  corporate  and  individual  activity,  less  than  half  a  century  ago,  that  fully 
to  record  the  progress  marked  by  her  colossal  strides  towards  imperial  power  would 
tax  the  efforts  of  a  voluminous  writer.  To  tell  the  story  in  detail,  to  relate  the  events 
in  her  wonderful  history  in  their  logical  connection  and  in  all  their  amplitude,  would 
require  not  only  many  years  of  laborious  research,  but  many  volumes  to  contain  the 
chronicle. 

The  aim  of  the  publishers  in  presenting  this  history  in  two  volumes,  the  work 
of  four  years  of  painstaking  effort  and  careful  comparison  of  authorities,  has  been 
to  meet  the  demand  for  a  popular  work ;  brief,  yet  comprehensive ;  compact,  yet 
not  wanting  in  detail:  general  in  its  narrative,  yet  special  in  its  treatment  of  particular 
topics;  in  short,  a  work  calculated  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  times  and  the 
requirements  of  the  busy  men  and  women  who  have  made  Chicago  what  it  is — the 
metropolis  of  the  West  and  the  marvel  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

For  the  student  of  geology  have  been  succinctly  set  forth  the  operation  of  the 
pre-historic  influences  which  were  at  work  upon  the  site  of  Chicago  ages  before  man 
trod  upon  the  earth.  Following  this  is  a  complete  and  connected,  though  condensed, 
narrative  history  of  the  "Garden  City,"  through  its  various  stages  of  village,  town 
and  municipality,  showing  the  formative  causes  and  describing  the  central  events  of 
each  decade  in  Chicago's  civic,  financial  and  political  relations. 

In  connection  with  this  narrative  history,  but  following  it,  manj'  subjects  of 
special  interest  or  importance  have  been  treated  topically.  Among  the  more  prominent 
of  these  may  be  enumerated  :  trade  and  commerce,  the  railroad  interests  centering  in 
Chicago,  the  enormous  manufacturing  industries,  the  financial  institutions  of  the  city, 
public  works,  the  parks,  the  drainage  canal,  bridges,  tunnels,  intramural  transit,  the 
bench  and  bar  (to  which  is  appended  a  special  chapter  relating  to  notable  trials),  the 
growth  of  religion  as  shown  by  church  history,  the  professions  of  medicine  and  dentis- 
try, the  steadily  growing  influence  of  the  press,  libraries,  authors,  art,  amusements, 
clubs,  homes,  and  the  labor  disturbances  of  1894. 
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ii  PREFACE. 

The  work  is  especially  rich  in  statistical  information,  carefully  compiled  tables 
having  been  inserted  wherever  their  presence  might  add  to  the  value  of  the  text 
and  facilitate  the  reader's  comprehension  or  perpetuate  history  in  its  most  abridged 
form. 

The  biographies  comprise  sketches  of  the  lives  of  many,  counted  among  the 
city's  leading  men,  who  have  conspicuously  contributed  to  its  wonderful  expansion 
and  greatness. 

The  volumes  have  been  profusely  illustrated,  among  the  steel  portraits  being 
presented  some  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  the  engraver's  art. 

The  publishers  return  their  cordial  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  assisted 
the  editors  in  the  preparation  of  the  special  chapters  bearing  their  names ;  and  while 
every  available  means  of  authentic  information  afforded  by  the  bibliography  of 
Chicago  has  been  freely  employed,  especial  gratitude  is  due  to  manj'  old  residents  for 
valuable  assistance  in  ascertaining  obscure  facts.  Among  these  may  be  particularly 
mentioned :  Messrs.  Silas  B.  Cobb,  Fernando  Jones,  Charles  B.  Farwell.  John  G. 
Shortall,  Joseph  K.  C.  Forrest,  James  H.  McVicker  and  Rufus  Blanchard. 

In  consulting  the  works  of  previous  authors,  the  aim  has  been  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  "Old  Mortality,"  with  whose  gentle  nature  and  antiquarian  lore  the 
readers  of  Scott  are  familiar.  He  carefully  removed  the  accumulated  moss  from 
decaying  tombstones  and  chiseled  deeper  the  almost  defaced  inscriptions.  So  have 
been  used  such  valuable  authorities  as  those  of  Andreas,  Breese;  Bross,  Upton,  Colbert, 
Gilbert,  Hubbard  and  others.  The  aim  has  been  to  clear  up  seeming  obscurities,  to 
correct  what  appeared  to  need  revision,  and  to  amplify  what  was  necessarily  incom- 
plete. The  debt  of  gratitude  to  these  and  other  authors  has  been  freely  acknowledged 
in  the  text. 

The  demise  of  the  lamented  Kirkland  did  not  occur  until  those  portions  of  the 
history  assigned  to  him  had  been  completed.  In  the  chapters  which  he  has 
furnished,  the  reader  will  recognize  him  at  his  best;  and  the  publishers  congratulate 
themselves  and  the  public  that  his  last  and  best  work  was  done  in  connection  with 
these  volumes. 

In  presenting  this  book  to  the  public,  the  authors  and  publishers  also  congratu- 
late their  readers  and  themselves  that  they  have  little  ground  for  apology,  although 
errors  are  apt  to  creep  into  contemporaneous  history.  It  embodies  the  result  of 
laborious,  conscientious  effort  to  collate  facts  and  present  them  in  an  authentic  form, 
free  from  either  passion  or  partisanship.  Yet  the  human  mind  is,  at  best,  but  weak; 
and  human  effort  often  falls  short  of  reaching  its  own  ideal. 

"And  what  is  writ  is  writ; 
Would  it  were  worthier." 
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UP  TO  THE  FORT  DEARBORN  MASSACRE  OF   1812. 

BY 
JOSEPH  KIRKLAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 


PREHISTORIC    AGENCIES. 


r'~l"MIE  oldest  streak  of  rock  on  the 
earth  was  and  is  a  prime  factor  in 
_£__  the  location  and  formation  of  the 
newest  of  its  cities.  The  Lauren- 
tian  mountains  of  Canada,  forming  the 
water-shed  between  Hudson's  bay  on  the 
north  and  Lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron, 
Erie  and  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  on  the  south,  are  judged  by  scientific 
inquiries  to  be  the  very  oldest  emergence 
from  the  waves  of  the  universal  ocean.  The 
chain,  starting  at  the  icy  Labrador,  sweeps 
southwest  along  where  now  is  the  St. 
Lawrence,  turns  westward  along  Lakes  On- 
tario and  Erie,  northwestward  along  Georgian 
Bay,  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  and  then 
northward  to  the  icy  Arctic  ocean ;  a  long 
ox-bow  of  three  thousand  miles.  The  rock 
is  called  the  oldest  of  rocks,  being  almost 
utterly  "  Azoic,"  that  is,  destitute  of  any  sign 
of  life  whether  vegetable  or  animal. 

When  did  this  upheaval  occur  ?  Not  the 
wildest  fancy  will  venture  to  assign  its  date. 
Its  place  we  can  trace  ;  its  time  is  beyond 
conception.  "  Soon  after  chaos"  is  perhaps 


a  safe  guess,  for  "  soon  "  and  "  late  "  in  geo- 
logic parlance  are  as  elastic  as  are  "near" 
and  "far"  in  the  measurement  of  the  inter- 
stellar spaces.  Then  "soon"  after  the 
lifting  up  of  the  ox-bow  of  Laurentiau  rock, 
while  the  dreary  surge  was  beating  on  all 
its  sides — no  living  thing  having  ears  to  hear 
it  or  eyes  to  see  it,  or  even  skin  to  feel  it — 
while  rain  in  sumirer  and  snow  in  winter 
(if  it  was  yet  cool  enough  for  any  winter) 
were  beating  upon  it,  and  alternating  with 
sunshine  in  its  disintegrating  influences, there 
began  to  be  some  nearly  shapeless  forms  ot 
vegetable  existence  on  its  surface  both  above 
and  below  the  sea-line  ;  perhaps  lichens  and 
clinging  mosses  and  primal  forms  of  sea- 
weeds, which,  living  and  dying  for  ages  upon 
ages,  filled  its  fissures  and  bearded  its  hideous 
blackface.  And  "soon "again  began  the 
uprising  of  other,  younger  mountain 
chains — the  Alleghanies  on  the  east  and 
the  Sierras  and  Rockies  on  the  west ; 
for  the  earth  was  still  cooling  and 
shrinking,  and  consequently  wrinkling  in 
Qorrugations  like  those  in  the  skin  of  a  cold 
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baked  apple.  These  as  they  rose  above  the  salt 
aud  sounding  sea  formed  great  shallow  basins 
full  of  warm  salt  water,  wherein  the  more 
complicated  forms  of  submarine  vegetation 
could  exist ;  the  crinoicl,  or  sea-lily,  attached 
to  the  bottom  and  sending  up  "long  stems, 
ending  in  cup-shaped,  bud-like  bodies,  whose 
slowly-moving  arms  are  highly  suggestive  in 
their  arrangement  and  coloring  of  the  petals 
of  a  flower."* 

After  long  debate,  naturalists  have  agreed 
to  class  this  growth  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  call  the  crinoids  "  zoOphites;"  animal 
plants.  They  are  of  many  varieties;  their 
general  characteristics  being  a  gelatinous, 
stem-like  structure,  inclosing  a  stony  skele- 
ton, composed  of  ring  upon  ring  of  limy  ma- 
terial. One  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
successive  rings  have  been  found  on  the  stem 
of  a  single  specimen.  These  rings,  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  integrity  and  disintegration, 
form  a  large  part  of  our  limestone  rocks:  and 
in  myriads  of  instances  preserve  in  much  per- 
fection the  pipe-like  form  in  which  they 
grew.  Every  one  who  travels  over  the  lime- 
stone flagging  of  Chicago  sidewalks  must  ob- 
serve here  and  there  imbedded  in  the  surface 
of  the  worn  foot- way  what  looks  like  a  spiral 
stick  that  has  been  turned  in  a  lathe  to  the 
semblance  of  a  string  of  buttons,  and  then 
petrified.  Each  of  these  sticks  is  a  crinoid; 
one  of  the  innumerable  host  which  have 
lived,  drawn  lime  from  the  sea-water,  and 
died  to  form  the  great  beds  of  limestone 
which  underlie  the  land  of  the  whole  Miss- 
issippi valley,  and  come  to  the  surface  in  so 
many  places;  the  Chicago  suburbs  of  Lemoiit 
aud  Stony  Island  among  others. 

Another  great  agency  of  little  things  is 
the  coral  insect.  The  honey-comb-like  rel- 
ics of  his  work  mingle  with  the  wrecks  of 
crinoids  in  Nature's  usual  profusion: 

So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems. 

So  careless  of  the  single  life. 

*An  article,  "Some  Geology  of  Chicago  and  Vicinity," 
in  Harper's  Monthly  of  August,  1890,  is  instructive,  sug- 
gestive and  at  the  same  time  of  entrancing  beauty  and 
interest.  It  was  written  by  the  late  Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Biustin, 
of  whom  Chicago  should  be  very  proud;  iind  whose 
untimely  death  leaves  a  void  that  wi(l  be  long  unfilled. 


The  conditions  necessary  for  the  life  of  the 
indefatigable  coral-reef  builder  are  warm, 
salt  and  shallow  seas.  He  can  not  live  in 
temperature  below  sixty-eight  degrees  Fah- 
renheit, nor  in  water  more  than  one  hundred 
feet  deep.  He  lived  and  built  in  countless 
myriads  ;  the  conditions  changed,  the  water 
grew  colder,  and  he  died,  but  his  edifice 
remained  to  be  filled  up,  crushed  and  com- 
pacted by  the  tumultuous  waves,  and  covered 
by  drift. 

The  crinoid  and  the  coral  had  many  help- 
ers in  their  work.  The  rock  of  the  Des- 
plaines  valley  swarms  with  the  petrified  re- 
mains of  animals  aud  plants,  all  of  them 
marine,  and  not  one  of  the  living  things 
further  advanced  than  the  "  invertebrate," 
that  is,  backboneless. 

Therefore  this  was  the  "  Silurian "  age  of  the 
world's  life,  also  called  the  age  of  molluscs,  because 
that  class  of  animals  attained  a  superiority  of  size, 
numbers  and  variety  which  made  them  rulers  of  the 

ancient  seas.    One  class were  ten  and  even 

twenty  feet  in  length.  They  lived  in  straight  shells, 
separated  into  compartments,  only  the  front  one  of 
which  the  creature  occupied,  withdrawing  himself 
from  each  chamber  in  turn  as  he  secreted  a  new  one 

in  front A  modern  representative  of  this 

mollusc  is  the  chambered  or  pearly  nautilus.  —  Mrs. 
Bastin. 

A  quaint  conceit  it  would  be  to  trace  a 
parallel  between  this  old  inhabitant  and  the 
modern  Chicagoan  who,  growing  rich  and 
expanding  in  his  taste  and  his  needs,  quits 
one  home  for  another,  each  always  more 
spacious  than  the  last.  Another,  more 
poetic,  suggestion  is  the  recalling  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes's  "  Ode  to  the  Chambered 
Nautilus  " ;  whereof  the  closing  stanzas 
read  : 

Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil 
That  spread  his  lustrous  coil ; 
Still,  as  the  spiral  grew, 

He  left  the  past  year's  dwelling  for  the  new, 

Stole  with  soft  step  the  silent  archway  through, 
Built  up  its  idle  door, 

Stretched  in  life  last  found  home,  and  knew  the 

old  no  more. 

******        *** 
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Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 

Leave  thy  low  vaulted  past ! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  them  at  length  art  free, 

Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting 
sea! 

To  quote  Mrs.  Bastiu  once  more  : 
There  were  teeming  populations  then  as  now, 
but  they  moved  in  water  and  not  in  air.  There  was 
consciousness,  there  was  great  activity,  there  must 
have  been  enjoyment,  since  without  it  life  cannot  be 
keenly  active.  There  must  have  been  also  pain,  for 
life  was  over-abundant.  There  was  a  struggle  to 
elude,  a  struggle  to  capture.  There  were  eyes  for 
seeing,  teeth  for  tearing,  claws  for  grasping,  tenta- 
cles for  feeling,  stinging  or  paralyzing.  There  was 
color,  from  the  iridescent  pearly  lining  of  sea  shells 
to  the  gorgeous  banks  of  coral  flower  beds.  There 
were  waving  meadows  of  sea-plants,  fairy  groves 
of  sponges,  amid  which  each  lived  according  to  his 
kind. 

But  in  this  exuberant  existence  there  was  no 
voice;  all  animate  nature  was  mute.  There  was  no 
sound  save  from  the  dashing  surf ;  ears,  such  as  they 
were,  gave  heed  to  vibrations  only.  Yet  these  were 
the  possessors  of  the  earth.  For  them  at  that  time 
"  all  things  were  made  that  were  made."  They  pos- 
sessed a  form  of  life  as  unique  as  were  their 
physical  conditions  The  world  and  its  inhabitant 
were  suited  to  each  other. 

The  problem  as  to  how  "soon"  our  lime- 
stone was  formed  by  the  crinoids,  the  corals, 
the  molluscs  and  the  sea,  may  be  guessed  from 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Captain  E.  B. 
Hunt,  II.  S.  engineer,  who,  in  his  study  of 
the  Florida  coral-reefs,  judged  them  to  have 
taken  5,400,000  years  in  building.  Professor 
Dana  estimates  the  growth  of  coral  limestones 
at  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  a  year,  or  five 
feet  in  a  thousand  years.  Our  limestone 
(known  as  the  Niagara),  at  this  rate,  has 
taken  only  200,000  years;  but  the  Niagara  is 
only  one  of  many  periods  in  the  Silurian 
age.  "  Nature  takes  no  account  of  time." 

By  some  means — an  infinite  variety  of 
means — winds,  waves,  frost,  sunshine,  light- 
ning, earthquakes,  chemical  action,  and  other 
bruising,  splitting  and  pulverizing  agencies, 
rock  was  ground  and  crushed  and  disin- 
tegrated into  boulders,  pebbles  and  sand,  in 


short,  "drift,"  which  contains  the  form  and 
potency  of  all  mammal  life.  The  rude  and 
primal  vegetable  growth  that  clung  to  sea- 
bottom  and  shore  was  developed,  progressing 
always  from  the  simple  to  the  complex  and 
the  infinitely  varied.  There  must  have  been 
uncounted  ages  when  water  warmed  by  sun 
and  internal  fires,  and  humid  air  loaded 
with  carbon,  combined  to  produce  a  riotous 
vegetable  growth,  more  luxuriant  than  any- 
thing we  know  now,  even  in  darkest  African 
jungles.  Year  by  year  this  grew  and  died  ; 
forming  peat-beds  of  immense  spread  and 
thickness,  the  materials  for  the  coal  meas- 
ures; the  storehouses  wherein  the  sunshine  of 
that  day  was  stored  for  the  use  of  the 
present.  There  must  have  been  a  long  suc- 
cession of  submergings  and  emergings ;  for 
the  lowest  coal-beds  show  great  strata  of 
water-deposited  shales  and  limestones  on 
them,  succeeded  by  newer  coal-beds,  similarly 
covered,  now  lying  above  each  other,  some- 
times to  the  number  of  ten  or  more  in  one 
locality.  As  laud  formed  and  extended  from 
the  north  southward  these  operations  went 
on  ;  and  what  is  now  the  Mississippi  valley 
seems  to  have  been  the  favorite  garden  of 
these  growths  ;  for  nowhere  on  the  earth  are 
they  so  numerous  and  so  extensive  as  here. 
Bituminous  rock  is  found  even  within  the 
very  city  limits  of  Chicago,  and  real  coal 
only  a  few  score  miles  away  ;  while  within  a 
day's  travel  by  rail  there  is  more  coal  than  in 
all  the  known  earth  beside.  The  coal-beds 
of  Illinois  alone  cover  about  twenty  thou- 
sand square  miles. 

All  along  through  these  countless  cen- 
turies animal  life,  like  the  vegetable,  was 
growing,  spreading,  developing  and  dif- 
ferentiating from  the  simple  to  the  com- 
plex. The  egg-bearing  fish,  reptiles  and 
birds  were  now  associated  with  beings  that 
brought  forth  their  young  alive  and  suckled 
them  from  their  own  veins;  love  and  ten- 
derness took  the  place  of  blind,  self-seeking 
instinct ;  and  pity  and  even  mercy  must 
have  dawned,  for  humanity  was  approaching. 

Backbones  came  in  fashion,  and  fish  swam 
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the  sea.  Legs  took  the  place  of  fins  and 
lizards  swarmed  the  shores.  Membranes 
spread  from  scaly  limbs  and  sides,  and 
gigantic  winged  saurians  cleft  the  air.  The 
pterodactyl,  with  bat-like  wings  spreading 
twenty  feet  or  more,  flew  above ;  the  long- 
necked  plesiosaurus  crawled  below  ;  the  big- 
headed  icthyosaurus  swam  the  sea  ;  and  each 
has  left  his  hieroglyph  on  the  recording  rocks, 
shales  and  slates. 

Now  intervened  an  age  of  destruction  and 
redistribution — at  least  in  no  other  way  can 
the  present  universal  spread  of  "drift"  be 
accounted  for.  This  is  a  miscellaneous  mass, 
from  tens  to  hundreds  of  feet  thick,  of  clay, 
sand  and  gravel,  with  boulders  and  pebbles 
scattered  through  it,  all  quite  foreign  to  the 
soil  which  must  have  produced  the  coal- 
plants,  and  also  to  the  limestones  that  lie 
over  them.  The  "  drift "  pebbles  are  agates, 
flints,  conglomerate,  jasper,  quartz,  bearing 
no  relation  to  limestone.  Neither  are  they 
laid  in  order,  as  would  have  been  the  case  if 
they  had  been  deposited  by  moving  water, 
which  drops  first  the  largest  and  heaviest 
parts  of  its  load,  and  next  the  lighter,  all  in 
traceable  layers.  The  "drift"  is  confused 
and  irregular,  both  as  to  constitution  and 
distribution,  it  extends  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  west  to  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the 
edge  of  the  Laurentian  rock  down  to  just 
about  the  latitude  of  Chicago,  namely,  forty- 
two  degrees.  Chicago  stands  not  far  from 
the  edge  of  the  great  drift,  a  fact  the  signifi- 
cance whereof  we  shall  soon  see. 

But  whence  came  the  drift  aud  how  ?  Its 
component  parts  show. that  it  was  born  of 
the  huge  Laurentian  mass,  and  its  formation 
and  location  suggest  glacial  agency  in  its 
transportation.  Professor  Agassiz,  born  in 
Switzerland,  the  land  of  glaciers,  observing 
that  this  confused  and  irregular  bed  of 
sand,  rock  aud  clay  resembles  the  "  moraine" 
which  a  glacier  forms  of  the  stuff  it  carries 
along,  and  pushes  and  deposits  before  it 
and  on  its  sides,  conceived  and  published 
(1846)  the  theory  that  at  some  comparatively 
recent  period  in  the  prehistoric  ages,  the 


whole  Arctic  region  of  our  planet  was  cov- 
ered and  loaded  with  a  huge  ice-cap;  like 
unto  (though  infinitely  larger  than)  that 
which  now  weighs  upon  Greenland,  and 
furnishes  the  numberless  glaciers  pushing 
their  ceaseless  way  to  the  sea,  and  breaking 
off  in  icebergs  that  float  southward  until 
they  dissolve  in  the  warmer  waters  of  the 
Gulf  stream.  Why  the  ice-cap  should  form, 
or  why  when  once  formed  it  should  disap- 
pear, science  does  not  succeed  in  showing ; 
yet  the  theory  is  now  almost  '  universally 
accepted  as  the  only  one  which  can  explain 
the  presence  of  the  "  drift,"  and  account  for 
certain  marks  and  scratches  ("striation") 
which  appear  on  the  surface  of  our  rocky 
strata  wjierever  they  are  laid  bare ;  these 
marks  indicating  (near  Chicago)  a  mighty 
movement  from  northward  to  southward.* 
Suppose  this  ponderous  slab  to  form  on  the 
Laurentian  continent,  and  thence  to  push  its 
way  southward  somewhat  as  the  Greenland 
mass  advances  toward  the  ocean ;  then  sup- 
pose the  cold  which  produced  it  to  give  way 
gradually  to  comparative  warmth  like  what 
we  enjoy  now,  its  receding  foot  might 
naturally  leave  a  "  moraine  "  not  unlike  our 
"drift."  Then  suppose  it  to  have  a  tongue 
of  longer  duration  and  greater  weight  than 
the  adjacent  parts,  it  might  well  dig  a  furrow 
of  the  shape  and  size  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
another  to  which  Lakes  Huron  and  St.  Clair 
and  the  Detroit  river  correspond.  Suppose 
its  southern  edge  to  correspond  with  the  out- 
line of  its  birthplace  on  the  Laurentian  height, 
then  when  it  had  receded  to  that  formation, 
and  had  no  more  drift  to  bring  down,  its 
waste  water  (which  had  before  cut  a  way  for 
the  Hudson  through  the  Catskills  to  the  sea) 
would  naturally  rush  eastward  along  that 
southern  edge  to  the  Atlantic,  and  behold  ! 
the  St.  Lawrence  is  accounted  for,  with  all 
its  tributary  lakes. 

*  A  most  interesting  paper  on  Hie  "The  Lake  Michigan 
Glacier  and  Glacial  Channels  across  the  Chicago  Divide,*' 
was  read  before  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences.  Octo- 
ber 30, 1890;  and  having  been  printed  and  illustrated  with 
maps.  etc..  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society.  The  author  of  the  researches  and  the  paper  was 
Ossian  E- Guthrie  Esq. 
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Before  the  St.  Lawrence  outlet  was  opened, 
the  glacial  water  seems  to  have  escaped 
southward  in  at  least  three  places  ;  one  by  the 
Hudson  river,  one  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana) 
whence,  through  the  Ohio,  it  reached  the 
Mississippi,  and  one  by  the  Illinois  river.  As 
Mackinaw  is  six  degrees  north  of  Fort  Wayne 
(and  also  of  Chicago)  the  eastward  outlet  for 
Lake  Michigan  was  not  opened  for  a  long 
time  after  Huron  found  its  way  out  over 
Niagara  and  through  Ontario  and  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Therefore  Lake  Michigan  (per- 
haps bringing  Superior  with  it)  continued 
through  that  long  time  to  flow  southward  to 
find  the  gulf.  At  first  this  lake  (then  at  least 
forty  feet  higher  than  now)  seems  to  have 
overflowed  at  its  extreme  southern  end,  east 
as  well  as  west  of  Blue  Island,  but  when  Su- 
perior began  to  find  its  outlet  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  the  flow  lessened,  and  the  sand  began 
to  deposit  itself  in  the  Michigan  City  region; 
after  which  period  it  found  its  main  outlet 
through  the  Des  Plaines  and  across  the 
"Divide,"  at  Summit,  near  Riverside,  on 
Chicago's  western  city  limit.  Then  came  the 
opening  of  Mackinaw,  and  the  deepening  of 
Niagara  which  lowered  Erie,  St.  Clair,  Huron 
and  last  of  all  Michigan,  so  that  the  waters 
that  once  found  their  outlet  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  were  all  finally  diverted 
through  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  vast  region  between  the  Alleghanies 
and  the  Rockies  which  had  been  under  water 
while  the  corals  and  the  crinoids  were  forming 
its  limestone ;  then  above  water  while  the 
coal  plants  were  luxuriating  in  the  humid 
carbon-laden,  sun-warmed  air  ;  then  sub- 
merged while  the  many-layered  shales  and 
slates  were  forming  on  the  coal-beds,  one  after 
the  other  ;  then  ice-bound  until  the  glaciers 
covered  it  with  drift — this  great  and  artfully 
built  region  at  last  and  finally  emerged  from 
the  waves;  and  its  surface  is  "the  West." 
The  drift-top  became  the  prairies,  and  the 
gullies  shaped  the  lakes  and  rivers.  Slowly 
and  calmly  in  the  stately  march  of  the  cen- 
turies, the  waters  divided  and  nature  chose 
the  point  of  their  separation.  Like  the 


patriarch  of  old,  what  time  the  first  recorded 
division  of  property  is  said  to  have  occurred, 
the  floods  ceased  to  wrangle  and  each  said  to 
the  other  "  Separate  thy  self,  I  pray  thee,  from 
me  ;  if  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand  then  I 
will  go  to  the  right,  or  if  thou  wilt  depart  to 
the  right  hand  I  will  go  to  the  left."  (Genesis. 
xiii:9.)  The  right  hand  led  through  the 
Illinois  and  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
while  the  left  sought  the  Atlantic  by  the 
lakes,  Niagara  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  And 
the  parting  place  was  Chicago. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  parting  of  the 
waters  took  place  not  much  longer  ago  than 
the  five  or  six  thousand  years  supposed  to 
have  elapsed  since  the  time  when  Abraham 
and  Lot  are  said  to  have  agreed  on  their 
subdivision.  Not  at  all  improbable  is  it  that 
when  Cheops  was  building.  Lake  Michigan 
was  flowing,  wholly  or  in  part,  southwest, 
along  the  south  branch  of  the  Chicago  river, 
and  over  the  "low  divide"  at  Summit, 
Chicago's  southwestern  suburb.  So  do  we 
come,  at  last,  to  recorded  time;  at  least  to 
time  that  had  a  record  on  the  Nile,  though 
on  the  Chicago  it  was  doomed  to  pass  un- 
noticed still  for  some  scores  of  centuries. 
Five  thousand  years  seem  to  be  "a  good 
while,"  but  what  a  hairbreadth  compared 
with  the  Eeons  we  have  been  contemplating  ! 

At  that  parting  of  the  waters,  was  (and  is) 
the  ideal  spot  for  a  city.  Starting  from  the 
Atlantic  or  from  the  Gulf,  the  great  water- 
craft  here  meets  the  fiat,  "  thus  far  and  no 
farther."  The  "summit"  is  low  and  unpre- 
tending, but  it  is  enough.  Until  the  ship 
canal  shall  be  built,  no  continuous  traffic  can 
be  done  by  boat  from  the  one  great  water 
system  to  the  other,  and  even  a  canal  can 
not  carry  on  westward  the  deep-keeled  lake 
hulls  which  make  such  miraculously  cheap 
transport  for  heavy  freights  between  the 
West  and  the  East.  Thus,  the  spot  is  indelibly 
marked  and  designated  for  commerce.  It  is 
the  point  whither  men  must  come  and  where 
they  must  pause  before  going  further. 

But  so  it  might  be  if  there  were  never 
going  to  be  any  commerce.  Traffic  is  not 
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satisfied  with  mere  roads  and  channels.  It 
requires  something  of  value  produced  in  one 
place  and  desired  in  another.  How  stands 
the  Divide  in  the  aspect  of  the  case? 

Roll  back  once  more  the  scroll  of  time  and 
read  that  coal  was  made  and  laid  within 
reach  of  what  is  now  Chicago  in  quantities 
compared  to  which  England's  supply  is  insig- 
nificant. Still  nearer  lies  the  limestone, 
grave  and  monument  of  infinite  swarms  of 
life.  Iron  and  copper  crop  out  on  her  northern 
horizon,  adjoining  the  southwestern  corner 
of  the  Laurentian  rock,  in  masses  to  supply 
the  world.  Further  west  gold  and  silver 
abound,  in  values  that  disturb  the  exchanges 
of  mankind.  All  these  are  the  product  of 
the  older  geologic  events;  but  greater  than 
all  is  the  development  of  the  later  era — 
the  drift — for  that  furnishes  the  food  and 
shelter,  the  clothing  and  occupation  of  man 
in  his  latest  and  best  estate. 

So  Nature  made  Chicago,  and  bestowed 
her  as  a  free  gift  to  her  favored  child,  the 
labor-loving,  order-loving,  freedom-loving 
American. 

Who  were  the  first  of  human  kind  to  tread 
the  West  ?  Mrs.  Bastin  says: 

Man  as  a  fisher  and  hunter,  was  present  in  this 
vicinity  before  the  close  of  the  glacial  epoch.  So 
persistently  do  his  remains  accompany  the  deposits 
of  terminal  moraines  that  he  is  known  as  the  man  of 
the  drift,  otherwise  as  the  man  of  the  stone  age. 
Human  skulls  have  been  unearthed,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Desplaines  river,  of  types  lower  than  any  ex- 
isting races,  not  excepting  the  lowest  Australian. 

One  of  Chicago's  honored  and  beloved  cit- 
izens for  many  years  was  Dr.  John  W.  Fos- 
ter, geologist,  mineralogist  and  writer  on 
scientific  subjects.  In  his  book  "Prehistoric 
Races  of  the  United  States  "  (Griggs,  1873), 
he  says  of  one  of  these  skulls : 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  skull 
hitherto  observed,  affording  the  nearest  approxima- 
tion to  the  skulls  of  the  anthropoid  apes.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  bring  it  within  the  reasonable  bounds  of  con- 
jecture as  to  our  ideas  of  what  a  human  cranium,  in 
its  widest  deviation  from  a  supposed  type,  ought  to 
be. 

Whether  in  the  glacial  times  or  later,  it  is 
certain  that  man  WHS  in  these  regions  at  the 


same  time  with  the  mastodon.      Dr.    Foster 
(Prehistoric  Races,  page  62)  says: 

The  late  Dr.  Koch,  of  St.  Louis,  disinterred  in 
the  Osage  Valley  of  Missouri  the  skeleton  of  the 
mastodon  which  now  forms  so  conspicuous  a  feature 
in  the  palseontological  department  of  the  British 
Museum.  ... 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  Dr. 
Koch's  paper  communicated  to  the  St.  Louis 
Academy  of  Sciences  : 

.  The  greater  portion  of  these  bones  had 
been  more  or  less  burned  by  fire,  and  there  was  more 
than  sufficient  evidence  on  the  spot  that  the  fire  had 
not  been  accidental,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
had  been  kindled  by  human  agency,  and  according 
to  all  appearance,  with  the  design  of  killing  the 
huge  creature,  which  had  been  found  mired  in  the 
mud  and  in  a  helpless  condition  ...  I  found 
the  fore  and  hind  legs  of  the  animal  in  a  perpendic- 
ular position  in  the  clay,  with  the  toes  attached  to 
the  feet  just  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  when 
life  departed  from  the  body.  .  .  .  The  fire  ap- 
peared to  have  been  most  destructive  around  the 
head  of  the  animal.  .  .  .  There  were  also  found 
mingled  with  these  ashes  and  bones,  and  partly  pro- 
truding out  of  them,  a  large  number  of  broken 
pieces  of  rock,  which  had  evidently  been  carried 
thither  to  be  hurled  at  the  animal  by  its  destroyers. 
.  .  .  I  found  also  among  the  ashes,  bones  and 
rocks,  several  arrow-heads,  a  stone  spear-head  and 
some  stone  axes. 

Whoever  these  mammoth-slayers  may  have 
been,  neither  they  nor  the  Mound-builders 
were  far  enough  advanced  in  civilization  to 
devise  a  system  of  hieroglyphic  writings, 
and  to  build  pyramids  wherein  to  send  them 
down  to  posterity  to  be  deciphered  by  some 
American  Champollion,  with  the  help  of 
some  Chicago  Rosetta  stone.  Even  if  they 
had  builded  and  carved  and  painted,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Pharaohs,  their  work 
would  have  long  since  perished:  for  the  rains 
and  frost  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  are  as  de- 
structive as  the  drought  and  heat  of  the 
Nile  valley  are  preservative.  They  lived  and 
died,  as  did  the  crinoidsand  the  coral  insects, 
and  performed  far  less  service  and  left  far 
less  record  than  did  these  humble  builders 
of  their  own  tombs.  This  brings  us  to  the 
Indians,  our  own  brave,  childish,  cruel, 
strong,  weak,  proud,  pathetic  contempo- 
raries. 


PREHISTORIC  AGENCIES. 


The  Fergus  Printing  Company  of  Chicago 
has  prepared  and  from  time  to  time  published 
in  pamphlet  form  an  invaluable  series  of  his- 
torical documents  on  the  Northwest.  Num- 
ber twenty-eight  of  this  series  is  a  discourse 
on  the  aborigines,  prepared  by  William 
Henry  Harrison,  for  the  Historical  Society 
of  Ohio.  No  man  was  better  qualified  for 
the  work  than  was  General  Harrison,  for  he 
knew  the  Indians  well,  having  lived  with 
them,  fought  with  them,  conquered  them, 
and  still  respected  them,  as  do  only  those 
who  recognize  their  good  qualities  and  their 
bad,  their  terrible  failings  and  their  almost 
equally  terrible  virtues. 

The  General  starts  on  his  story  with  the 
strange  statement  that  as  late  as  1785  "  there 
was  not  a  Christian  inhabitant  within  the 
bounds  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Ohio." 
Seeing  that  this  was  after  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  during  which,  as  allies  of 
the  English,  the  Indians  had  perpetrated 
sanguinary  massacres  at  many  points  between 
Detroit,  the  English  headquarters,  and  Fort 
Pitt  (Pittsburgh),  held  by  the  Continentals,  it 
must  be  supposed  that  the  writer  had  not 
that  full  knowledge  of  the  subject  which 
has  since  been  gleaned  by  such  writers  as 
Parkman  and  Roosevelt,  whose  works  are 
marvels  of  intelligent  research.  For  surely 
there  could  have  been  no  scalpings,  no  burn- 
ings, no  massacre,  where  there  was  nobody 
to  scalp,  burn  or  massacre. 

The  venerable  soldier  (who  must  have  pre- 
pared the  paper  at  a  time  very  near  his 
election  to  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States,  and  his  fast-following  death)  goes  on 
to  treat  of  the  Mound-builders  and  their 
mighty  works,  whereof  Ohio  contains  the 
most  significant  remains.  He  speaks  of  the 
"  stupendous  mounds  and  lengthened  lines  of 
ramparts  and  traverses  of  earth  still  of  con- 
siderable elevation,"  and  of  "  indubitable 
evidences  that  centuries  had  passed  away 
since  these  remains  had  been  occupied  by 
those  for  whose  use  they  had  been  reared,"  and 
cites,  as  the  one  solitary  recorded  fact  con- 
nected with  them,  the  existence  of  pictorial 


annals  among  the  Mexican  races  of  a  south- 
ward migration  of  Aztecs.  He  further 
reminds  us  that  there  were  no  domestic 
animals  known  to  exist  in  North  America 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  1492. 
Edward  Everett,  in  notes  contributed  by 
him  to  the  paper  of  General  Harrison,  says 
concerning  the  mounds  : 

There  are  three  suppositions  by  some  one  of  which 
their  existence  can  be  accounted  for.  They  were 
either  constructed  by  some  race  of  men  sufficiently 
civilized  (or  this  purpose,  but  of  whom  no  historical 
memorial  nor  any  other  trace  remains;  or  they  were 
the  works  of  the  Aztecs  sojourning  in  this  region 
before  their  migration  southward  to  the  elevated 
plains  of  Anahuac;  or,  lastly,  they  were  erected  by 
the  ancestors  of  those  tribes  found  by  the  European 
colonists  in  this  part  of  the  continent, — in  which 
case  those  tribes  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  degener- 
ated remains  of  more  improved  ancient  races. 

Mr.  Everett  inclines  to  the  Aztec  theory, 
and  that  is  the  one  now  usually  accepted,  al- 
though it  leaves  unsolved  the  mystery  of  the 
departure  of  the  superior  race  under  the 
assaults  of  the  inferior.  It  seems  as  if 
it  must  have  been  a  repetition  of  the 
irruption  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  on 
effeminate  Rome;  with  the  difference  that  the 
copper-colored  vandals  were  lacking  the  in- 
nate qualities  which  made  their  European 
prototypes  grow,  in  after  years,  to  a  civ- 
ilization even  higher  than  that  they  had 
conquered  and  destroyed.  The  ancestors 
of  the  Anglo-Sa,xon  race  were  among  the 
vanquishers  of  the  Latin. 

On  reaching  the  Indian  problem  proper, 
Gen.  Harrison  combats  the  idea  supported 
by  De  Witt  Clinton  that  the  Iroquois,  or 
"  Six  Nations"  pushed  their  conquests  south 
to  the  Ohio  and  west  to  the  Mississippi;  but 
as  is  well  observed  by  Edward  G.  Mason  in 
his  notes  to  the  paper: 

The  French  authorities  now  accessible  to  us 
make  it  quite  certain  that  the  Iroquois  conquered 
the  Illinois  as  early  as  1680,  and  probably  made 
incursions  into  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  latter 
prior  to  that  date.  La  Salle,  in  that  year,  found 
the  Indians  between  Lakes  Michigan  and  Erie  living 
in  daily  dread  of  the  fierce  Iroquois  who  evidently 
had  already  visited  that  region. 
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General  Harrison,  speaking  of  the  Miamis 
and  their  condition  at  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  says: 

Their  territory  embraced  all  of  Ohio  west  of  the 
Scioto — all  of  Indiana  and  that  part  of  Illinois 
south  of  the  Fox  river  and  Wisconsin. .  .  .  Of  this  im- 
mense territory  the  most  beautiful  portion  was  un- 
occupied. Numerous  villages  were  to  be  found  on 
the  Scioto,  and  the  headwaters  of  the  two  Miamis 
of  the  Ohio,  on  the  Miami  of  the  lake  and  its  south- 
ern tributaries  and  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
the  Wabash  at  least  as  low  as  Chippecoke,  now 
Vincennes.  But  the  beautiful  Ohio  rolled  its  amber 
tide  through  an  unbroken  solitude.  At  that  time 
before,  and  for  a  century  after,  its  banks  were  with 
out  a  town  or  village,  or  even  a  single  cottage,  the 
curling  smoke  of  whose  chimney  would  give  the 
promise  of  comfort  and  refreshment  to  a  weaiy 
traveler. 

If  such  an  appearance  should  have  presented 
itself  to  one  who  was  aware  of  his  situation.it  would 
have  been  the  signal  for  flight,  well  knowing  that 
the  fire  from  which  it  proceeded  bad  been  lighted 

by  a  party  of  warriors  who might  consider 

themselves  safe  in  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  a 
cooked  meal  and  a  dry  couch,  after  a  laborious  and 
protracted  march  in  which  privations  of  every 
description,  consistent  with  their  success  and  safety 
were  enjoined  by  the  rigid  rules  of  their  discipline. 
No  traveler  acquainted  with  the  Indian  character 
would  seek  the  hospitalities  of  such  a  fireside. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  result  of  their  expe- 
dition, the  interview  would  prove  fatal  to  him.  If 
it  had  been  successful,  the  appetite  for  blood  would 
be  inflamed  rather  than  satisfied,  and  if  otherwise 
the  scalp  of  the  unfortunate  stranger  might  be  sub- 
stituted for  a  similar  trophy  which  their  bad  fortune 
or  bad  management  had  not  permitted  them  to  tear 
from  the  head  of  their  acknowledged  enemy. 

The  country  thus  bounded  included  the 
site  of  Chicago,  and  we  have  a  view  of  what 
was  the  state  of  things  there  in  1650.  The 
Indians,  then  and  always,  could  pull  down 
but  could  not  build  up.  He  calls  them  "  the 
finest  light  troops  in  the  world,"  and  if  a  na- 
tion could  consist  of  light  troops,  individual 
soldiers  without  other  qualities  than  the 
soldierly,  then  the  West  might  have  been  to- 
day in  possession  of  the  dark-skinned  race 
instead  of  the  white.  But  races  grow  by 
birth  and  not  by  death.  Conquest  is  only  a 
means,  not  an  end.  The  savages  were  effi- 
cient in  destroying  human  life,  but  conspicu- 


ously incapable  in  propagating  it.  They 
could  make  desolate  the  hearths  of  others,  but 
not  make  populous  their  own.  It  has  been 
said  that  their  numbers  have  not  diminished 
sinCe  1492 ;  that  when  the  whole  continent 
was  theirs  they  were  no  more  numerous  than 
they  are  now  when  they  are  hemmed  in  on  a 
few  well-defined  reservations.  The  General 
(with  the  classical  references  which  abound 
in  his  writings)  says  of  them: 

An  erroneous  opinion  has  prevailed  in  relation  to 
the  character  of  the  Indians  of  North  America.  By 
many  they  are  supposed  to  be  stoics  who  willingly 
encounter  privations.  The  very  reverse  is  the  fact ; 
if  they  belong  to  either  of  the  classes  of  philosophers 
which  prevailed  in  the  declining  ages  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  it  is  to  that  of  the  Epicureans.  For  no  Indian 
will  forego  an  enjoyment  or  suffer  an  inconvenience 
if  he  can  avoid  it ;  when,  for  instance,  he  is  stimu- 
lated by  some  strong  passion.  But  even  the  gratifi- 
cation of  this  he  is  ever  ready  to  postpone  whenever 
its  accomplishment  is  attended  with  unlocked  for 
danger  or  unexpected  hardship.  .  .  . 

But  if  the  Indian  will  not,  like  Cato,  throw  from 
him  the  "pomps  and  pleasures"  with  which  his 
good  fortune  furnishes  him — when  evils  come  which 
he  cannot  avoid,  when  "the  stings  and  arrows  of 
outrageous  fortune  "  fall  thick  upon  him,  then  will 
he  call  up  all  the  spirit  of  a  man  into  his  bosom  and 
meet  his  fate,  however  hard,  like  "  the  noblest 
Roman  of  them  all." 

As  it  regards  their  moral  and  intellectual  qual- 
ities, . . .  .the  Shawanees,  Delawares  and  Miamis  were 
much  superior  to  the  other  members  of  the  con- 
federacy. I  have  known  individuals  among  them  of 
very  high  order  of  talents,  but  these  were  not  gener- 
ally to  be  relied  upon  for  sincerity.  The  Little 
Turtle,  of  the  Miami  Tribe,  was  one  of  this  descrip- 
tion, as  was  the  Blue  Jacket,  a  Shawanee  chief. 
I  think  it  probable  that  Tecumthey  possessed  more 
integrity  than  any  of  the  other  chiefs,  but  he  vio- 
lated a  solemn  engagement  which  he  had  freely  con- 
tracted. 

. . .  Many  instances  might  be  adduced  to  show  the 
possession,  on  the  part  of  these  men,  of  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  disinterestedness  and  magnanimity, 
and  strict  performance  of  their  engagements,  under 
circumstances  which  would  be  considered  by  many 
as  justifying  evasion. 

Here  we  have  the  characteristics,  good 
and  bad,  of  the  red  man  set  forth  in  the 
very  words  of  one  who  knew  him  well  while 
still  in  his  pristine  state ;  not  yet  either 
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helped  or  hurt  by  contact  with  the  whites.* 
There  are  three  persistent  traits,  fatal, 
inborn  parts  of  the  Indian  nature,  which 
must  be  admitted  to  exist.  They  are  hatred 
of  work,  enjoyment  in  the  infliction  and 
contemplation  of  pain,  and  love  of  drink. 
Regarding  the  first  there  arises,  even  as 
these  words  are  written,  a  little  bit  of  new 
testimony,  were  any  new  testimony  needed. 
Miss  Emma  Sickels,  an  enthusiastic  teacher 
of  Indians,  recounts  to  the  writer  an  inter- 
view which  she  had  with  a  well-known  chief 
of  the  Sioux  tribe.  The  chief  said,  firmly, 
"  My  young  men  shall  not  work  if  I  can 
help  it.  It  would  make  squaws  of  them!" 

The  natural,  inborn  love  of  cruelty,  for  its 
own  sake,  is  generally  recognized  by  all  stu- 
dents of  Indian  character,  and  is  especially 
dwelt  upon  by  Roosevelt  in  his  "  Winning 
of  the  West."  It  is  a  shocking  trait,  and  is 
more  repulsive  to  the  civilized  nature  than 
is  any  infliction  of  pain  and  death  for  ulte- 
rior ends,  even  if  the  purpose  of  killing  be 
cannibalism  itself. 

The  unconquered  and  unconquerable  love 
of  drink  is  universally  admitted  to  be  insep- 
arable from  the  Indian  nature.  An  incident 
at  one  of  the  treaties  negotiated  at  Chicago 
(that  of  1821)  illustrates  it.  The  circum- 
stance is  related  by  an  eye-witness,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  McCoy,  and  will  be  found  on  a  later 
page. 

The  Indian   treaty  of   1795   (called  "  the 

*  The  latter  part  of  the  pamphlet  (Fergus'  Hist.  Series 
No.  26),  containing  General  Harrison's  essay,  is  given  up 
to  a  most  interesting;  paper  by  Hiram  W.  Beekwith,  Esq., 
of  Danville,  111.,  secretary,  of  the  Illinois  Historical 
Society.  It  includes  ten  addresses  by  Indians,  "delivered 
in  General  Council  at  Fort  Wayne,  on  the  4th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1811,  by  the  different  chiefs  of  the  Miami  tribe  of 
Indians,  in  answer  to  a  speech  from  his  Excellency,  Wm. 
H.  Harrison,  Governor  of  Indiana  Territory." 

The  speeches  bear  internal  evidence  of  authenticity 
and  are  copied  from  documents  found  in  the  following 
curious  manner:  S.  A.  Gibson,  superintendent  of  the 
Kalamazoo  Paper  Company,  Michigan,  rescued  from  a 
mass  of  waste  paper  received  from  Fort  Wayne  twenty- 
eight  pages  of  foolscap,  evidently  torn  from  a  book. 
Upon  the  pages  were  written  these  speeches,  all  by  the 
same  hand,  though  at  different  times,  and  apparently  as 
lonjjr  previously  as  the  date  would  indicate.  Who  the 
careful  transcriber  is  we  do  not  know.  We  can  only 
record  our  gratitude  to  an  unknown  benefactor,  for  the 
simple  record  is  of  exceeding  interest. 


treaty  of  Greenville  "  from  the  little  town  in 
Ohio  where  it  was  made  and  signed)  was 
negotiated  by  General  Anthony  Wayne.  It 
fixed  the  boundary  between  whites  and 
Indians  at  a  line  drawn  from  about  the 
present  site  of  Cleveland  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Maumee  with  the  Ohio.  At  the  same 
time  there  were  several  reservations  of  land 
within  the  Indian  country  for  the  use  of  the 
whites  as  trading-posts.  Among  them  was 
"one  piece  of  six  miles  square,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Chicago  river,  emptying  into 
the  southwest  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  where 
a  fort  formerly  stood."  This  "fort"  was 
doubtless  a  stockade  erected  by  the  French 
to  facilitate  their  trade  between  Canada  (via 
the  lakes)  and  their  settlements  at  Kaskas- 
kia,  Fort  Chartres,  etc.,  for  the  only  record 
of  its  existence  appears  in  a  report  made  in 
1718  by  James  Logan,  an  agent  sent  by 
Governor  Keith  of  Pennsylvania  to  explore 
some  of  the  routes  to  the  Mississippi.  (An- 
dreas'History  of  Chicago;  Vol.  I,  p.  79.) 
The  report  reads  as  follows: 

From  Lake  Huron  they  pass  by  the  Strait  of 
Michilimakina  four  leagues,  being  two  in  breadth 
and  of  great  depth  to  the  Lake  Illinoise;  thence  one 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues  to  Fort  Miamis,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Chicagou.  This  fort  is 
not  regularly  garrisoned. 

So,  at  the  close  of  four  centuries  after  his- 
tory first  made  acquaintance  with  the 
strange,  pitiable,  pitiless  and  terrible  Ameri- 
can aborigines,  we  are  bidding  them  farewell 
with  a  feeling  of  mingled  relief  and  regret. 
We  are  sorry  when  brave  men  die;  but  when 
they  are  as  cruel  as  brave  and  as  wasteful  as 
cruel,  die  they  must  for  the  good  of  the  race. 
Let  him  that  taketh  the  sword  perish  by  the 
sword.  There  is  no  longer  room  in  the  world 
for  him  who  will  not  cultivate  its  surface; 
who  is  determined  to  live  upon  what  it  yields 
spontaneously  or  from  what  he  can  take 
away  from  those  who  have  laboriously  per- 
suaded it  to  yield.  All  who  share  the  har- 
vest must  do  their  part  in  the  plowing  and 
planting. 

At  first  view  it  might  seem  as  if  the  red 
men,  in  all  their  centuries  of  occupation, had 
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"died  and  made  no  sign;"  had  done  not  one 
thing  which  helped  the  land  toward  the 
glory  and  beauty  which  were  its  destined 
portion.  But  even  they,  the  unhappy 
example  of  "arrested  development,"  had  their 
little  part  to  play  in  the  progress  of  the  West. 
When  the  brave  and  vivacious  Gaul  pushed 
his  toilsome  way  inland  along  the  great  lakes, 
it  was  in  search  of  the  skins  of  fur-bearing 
animals;  and  the  chief  purveyors  of  those 
skins  were  the  nomads  of  the  Northwest. 
The  Indian,  was  a  natural  hunter  and  trapper; 
also  a  natural  lover  of  strong  drink.  Against 
the  Frenchman's  sword  and  matchlock  the 
Indian's  spear  and  tomahawk  might  have 
prevailed;  but  against  the  former's  bottle 
the  latter  had  no  shield.  When  assailed  by 
the  wines  of  sunny  France  the  savage  fell, 
literally  and  figuratively  speaking.  The 
fiery  brand  had  no  terrors  for  the  stoical 
warrior;  but  before  the  fiery  brandy  he  be- 
came as  a  little  child. 
So  it  came  about  that  at  Montreal  a  great 


fur  market  was  opened  and  for  a  long  series  of 
years — several  generations,  in  fact — that 
beautiful  mountain  was  the  centre  of  a  large 
and  profitable  trade.  Thousands  of  French- 
men of  all  grades  of  life  came  over  to  better 
their  fortunes,  and  ships  bearing  the  white 
banner  of  France  floated  to  and  fro  across  the 
Atlantic  carrying  westward  passengers  and 
supplies,  to  fetch  a  return  freight  of  peltry. 
The  earlier  demand  was  supplied  by  the 
Indians  near  by.  As  the  helpless  beaver, 
mink  and  otter  became  exterminated, 
the  hardy  "voyageurs"  pushed  and  rowed 
their  batteaux  in  all  directions,  yet 
made  their  home  in  Montreal  where 
they  spent  the  winters  in  rioting  on 
the  savings  of  the  summers.  Still  later  it 
was  necessary  to  establish  frontier  stations 
to  serve  as  outposts  for  the  merchants  of 
Montreal;  and  this  movement  it  was  that 
brought  to  the  Chicago  Divide  Joliet,  Mar- 
quette,  La  Salle,  Tonty,  Hennepin,  Allouez, 
Membre,  and  a  host  of  others. 
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OUR  contemplation  of  the  aborigines 
carried   us  forward   far  past  the 
arrival  of    the   French   upon  the 
scene,  and  it  is  now  time  to  "  hark 
back  "  a  century  and  more  to  take  up  that 
thrilling  tale. 

The  actors  in  the  earliest  days  naturally 
thought  too  little  of  the  state  of  things  act- 
ually about  them  to  leave  any  photograph- 
ically exact  pen  pictures  of  the  time.  To 
themselves  they  seemed  squalid,  sordid,  dull 
and  unpicturesque.  (Mankind  is  always 
making  that  mistake  regarding  things  pres- 
ent and  common.)  To  us  they  wear  the  halo 
of  age  and  are  magnified  by  the  mist  of  fast 
following  oblivion. 

As  early  as  1635  Jean  Nicollet,  escorted 
by  friendly  Indians,  passed  up  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  into  Lake  Superior,  and  later  returned 
southward,  penetrated  the  Straits  of  Mack- 
inaw (or  Mackinac)  and  skirting  the  north- 
ern and  western  shores  of  Lake  Michigan 
(which  he  calls  "the  second  great  fresh- 
water sea")  he  entered  Green  Bay  and 
reached  its  head,  where  now  is  Fond  du  Lac. 
Later  he  sailed  up  the  Fox  to  the  portage 
which  divides  it  from  the  Wisconsin,  but 
probably  did  not  sail  down  the  latter  to  its 
junction  with  the  Mississippi. 

Mr.  John  G.  Shea,  in  his  "  Discovery  and 
Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  re- 
cords that  in  the,  year  1670  Father  Allouez 
visited  the  "Winnebagoes  and  Mascoutins,  and 
says  the  Mascoutins  saw  upon  the  Mississippi 
river  "men  like  the  French  who  were  split- 
ting trees  with  long  knives,  some  of  whom 
had  their  house  upon  the  water."  This  in- 
dicates the  penetration  of  individual  mem- 
bers of  that  race  of  indomitable  adventurers 


some  time  before  any  systematic  exploration 
took  place  under  governmental  supervision. 
In  an  address  before  the  Chicago  Histor- 
ical Society  in  June,  1880,  Edward  G.  Mason 
quotes  from  the  New  York  collection  of 
French  documents,  as  follows  : 

M.  Talon,  the  intendant  of  New  France,  in  hi 
report  to  the  King,  dated  at  Quebec,  September  10 
1670,  says:  "I  have  dispatched  persons  of  reputa- 
tion, who  promise  to  penetrate  farther  than  has  ever 
been  done;  the  one  to  the  west  and  the  northwest  of 
Canada,  and  the  others  to  the  southwest  and  south. 
These  adventurers  are  to  keep  journals,  take  posses- 
sion, display  the  King's  arms,  and  draw  up  proces 
nerbaux  to  serve  as  title.  .  .  .  Sieur  de  la  Salle 
has  not  returned  from  his  journey  to  the  southward 
of  this  country. 

La  Salle.during  the  expedition  here  spoken 
of,  reached  the  Ohio  and  possibly  the  Miss- 
issippi. Thus  it  appears  that  northwest- 
ward along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Su- 
perior and  southwestward  along  the  Ohio,- 
Chicago  was  passed  by  before  being  actually 
passed  over.  The  Chicago  portage  was  not 
trodden  until  1673,  when  Louis  Joliet  and 
his  priestly  scribe  and  historian,  Jacques 
Marquette,  ascended  the  Fox,  made  the 
portage  and  descended  the  Wisconsin  to  the 
Mississippi,  which  in  turn  they  sailed  down 
to  a  point  on  the  western  bank  supposed  to 
be  not  far  from  Rock  Island,  where  they 
landed  and  made  friends  with  the  Indians. 
So  far  is  history ;  now  comes  a  further  ad- 
vance which  seems  fabulous,  namely,  a  voy- 
age down  the  Mississippi  even  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Arkansas.  It  is  probable  that  instead 
of  the  Arkansas  it  was  the  Missouri  they 
reached,  for  to  descend  through  that  vast 
solitude  and  (still  more)  then  to  ascend 
against  the  current  all  those  500  miles 
would  be  a  task  beyond  belief. 
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However  that  may  be,  they  surely  entered 
the  Illinois  and  descended  to  the  village  of 
the  Kaskaskia  Indians,  which  was  not  far 
from  where  the  town  of  Utica  now  stands. 
This  Kaskaskia  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  later  Kaskaskia  village  which  was 
settled  (about  1700)  by  the  migration  south- 
ward of  the  wretched  remnant  of  the  tribe 
after  its  almost  total  destruction  by  the  terri- 
ble Iroquois  of  the  East. 

Marquette  and  Joliet  were  well  received  by 
the  Kaskaskias,  and  a  band  of  the  tribe 
guided  them  to  Lake  Michigan.  A  map 
drawn  by  Marquette  has  come  down  to  us  by 
a  series  of  interesting  adventures.  In  a 
letter  to  Frontenac  (then  ruling  in  Canada), 
dated  October  10,  1674,  Joliet  says  :  "  It 
is  not  long  since  I  returned  from  my  South 
Sea  voyage.  I  was  fortunate  during  all  that 
time,  but  on  my  way  back,  just  as  I  was 
about  to  land  at  Montreal,  my  canoe  capsized, 
and  I  lost  two  men,  with  my  chest,  contain- 
ingall  my  papers  and  my  journal. "Marquette 
afterward  made  copies  (one  or  more)  of  his 
own  journal  and  map,  and  they  were  pre- 
pared for  publication  by  Father  Dablon  who 
deposited  them  in  the  archives  of  the  Jesuit 
College  at  Quebec.  More  than  a  century 
afterward  Father  Cazot,  the  last  survivor  of 
that  college,  presented  them  to  the  nuns 
who  had  charge  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Quebec, 
and  in  1844  they  passed  into  the  hands  of 
John  Gilmary  Shea,  to  be  given  to  the  world 
in  his  inestimable  work  already  quoted. 

Since  then  they  have  remained  in  charge 
of  Catholic  institutions  in  Canada,  where 
Mr.  Mason  (while  this  work  has  been  in 
preparation)  has  had  the  privilege  of  inspect- 
ing them. 

This  map  clearly  indicates  the  route 
traveled  by  him  as  being  up  the  Illinois  and 
the  Desplaines  to  the  Chicago  portage,  and 
so  on  to  Lake  Michigan,  on  which  he  pad- 
dled northward  along  its  western  shore. 
Louis  Joliet  was  born  in  Quebec  in  1645,  the 
son  of  a  wheelwright.  He  was  educated  in 
the  college  and  entered  the  theological  semi- 
nary, but  never  took  priestly  orders.  After 


some  experience  as  a  fur-trader  he  went, 
about  1667,  to  explore  the  copper  mines  of 
Lake  Superior.  He  was  evidently  highly  es- 
teemed, for  when  M.  Talon,  representative 
of  Louis  XIV.,  had  occasion  to  dispatch 
"  persons  of  reputation  to  penetrate  further 
than  has  ever  been  done,"  the  Sieur  Joliet 
was  given  the  task.  And  Count  Frontenac, 
writing  to  Minister  Colbert  on  November  14, 
1674,  says  : 

Sieur  Joliet  .  .  .  has  returned  three  months 
ago,  and  discovered  some  very  fine  countries,  and  a 
navigation  so  easy  through  the  beautiful  rivers  he 
has  found,  that  a  person  can  go  from  Lake  Ontario 
and  Fort  Frontenac  in  a  bark  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ; 
there  being  only  one  carrying  place,  half  a  league 
in  length,  where  Lake  Ontario  communicates  with 
Lake  Erie.  ...  I  send  you  by  my  secretary 
the  map  he  made  of  it  and  the  observations  he  was 
able  to  recollect,  as  he  lost  all  his  minutes  in  the 
shipwreck  within  sight  of  Montreal.  He  left  with 
the  Fathers  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  copies  of  his  journals. 
You  will  glean  from  them  additional  particulars  of 
his  discovery,  in  which  he  has  very  well  acquitted 
himself. 

Marquette  is  depicted  by  Mr.  Sparks  in 
his  "  Life  of  Marquette,"  and  by  Mr.  Shea 
in  his  "  Discovery,"  etc.,  in  a  very  favorable 
— even  touching  and  lovable — guise. 

He  relates  what  occurs  and  describes  what  he 
sees  without  embellishment  or  display.  He  writes 
as  a  scholar  and  as  a  man  of  careful  observation 
and  practical  sense.  There  is  no  tendency  to  exag- 
gerate or  magnify  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter 
or  the  importance  of  this  discovery.  He  esteemed 
no  happiness  greater  than  that  of  losing  his  life  for 
the  glory  of  Him  who  made  all,  ...  to  die  in  a 
wretched  cabin  amid  the  forests,  destitute  of  all 
human  aid. 

On  October  25,  1674,  the  devoted  pro- 
pagandist, with  two  voyageurs  only,  sailed 
from  the  Mission  at  Green  Bay  southward 
along  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  Mr. 
H.  H.  Hurlbut  in  his  pamphlet  "Father 
Marquette"  (Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  1878,) 
says  : 

Even  at  this  far-away  day  the  sympathies  of  the 
reader  of  that  journal  can  scarcely  help  being  moved 
by  the  infirmities  of  the  failing  missionaiy,  toiling 
through  the  storms  of  that  inclement  season,  without 
murmur  (excepting  perhaps  to  say  "cabined  poorly 
enough")  forty  clays  from  Green  Bay  to  Chicago, 
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where  he  was  obliged  to  stop  short  of  his  destination 
[Kaskaskia]. 

Thus  the  famous  portage,  now  the  Chicago 
suburb  of  Summit,  comes  upon  the  records 
of  the  world  in  the  summer — August  or  Sep- 
tember— of  1673,  by  the  pen  of  Father 
Jacques  Marquette,  historian  of  the  expedi- 
tion commanded  by  Louis  Joliet.  It  is  true 
that  the  travelers  do  not  name  Chicago,  but 
the  map  seems  to  indicate  with  sufficient 
clearness  the  course  of  the  Illinois  and  Des- 
plaines  to  a  junction  with  the  lake,  and  the 
journal,  too,  describes  the  portage  beyond 
question,  though  Mr.  Hager  thinks  that  it 
was  through  the  Calumet  that  they  de- 
bouched, yet  the  balance  of  probability  seems 
to  be  in  favor  of  the  Chicago.  At  any  rate, 
both  routes  are  within  the  city  limits  of 
1892. 

Joliet  and  Marquette  sailed  down  the  lake 
(northward),  the  former  to  return  no  more. 
On  his  way  to  Montreal  he  stopped  at  Fort 
Frontenac  where  La  Salle  was  iu  command, 
and  the  two  men  whose  names  were  to  be 
indissolubly  bound  with  each  other  and  with 
Chicago  and  the  West,  talked  over  Joliet's 
discoveries.  Especially  did  Joliet  descant 
on  the  portage,  as  we  know  from  La  Salle's 
subsequent  quotation  of  Joliet's  words  and 
his  disparaging  remarks  on  them,  winch  will 
be  quoted  later. 

Joliet  (as  before  related)  was  upset  in  his 
boat  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  within  sight  of 
Montreal,  and  lost  part  of  his  crew  and  all 
his  maps,  records  and  journal.  Marquette, 
however,  only  returned  to  his  mission  sta- 
tion at  Green  Bay,  where  he  spent  the  early 
part  of  1674  in  recovering  his  health  and 
perfecting  his  darling  plan  of  returning  to 
the  Illinois  country  to  keep  his  promise 
with  the  Indians  and  save  their  souls. 

From  the  Green  Bay  Mission,  Marquette 
started  with  Pierre  Porteret  and  Jacque,  and 
on  the  28th  made  the  Sturgeon  Bay  portage  to 
Lake  Michigan;  then  the  three  Frenchmen, 
with  nine  canoes  of  Indians  bound  on  the  same 
trip,  coasted  southward  along  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake  with  various  adventures  (all 


set  forth  in  his  journal)  until,  on  December 
4th,  1674,  Pere  Marquette  for  the  second 
time  set  foot  on  what  is  now  Chicago.  Over- 
taken by  illness,  cold  and  snow,  the  brave, 
devoted  priest  and  his  two  faithful  followers 
decided  to  spend  the  winter  here  and  chose 
a  spot  on  the  South  Branch  about  five  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  must  have 
been  at  or  very  near  the  forks  of  the  South 
Branch,  in  the  heart  of  what  is  now  the  lum- 
ber district.  In  the  primeval  quiet  of  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago,  a  shout  from 
where  is  now  the  crossing  of  Ashland  avenue 
over  the  West  Fork  of  the  South  Branch 
would  surely  have  startled  the  lonely  little 
group  at  their  "cabannage." 

The  first  resident  of  Chicago  was  also  its 
first  clergyman,  its  first  humorist,  its  first 
hero  and  martyr.  He  was  its  first  scholar 
and  gentleman  as  well;  and  what  is  of  more 
consequence  to  us,  literary  man  and  historian. 
For  by  the  best  of  good  luck  he  left  a  com- 
plete record  of  his  winter  happenings  in  the 
form  of  a  journal  prepared  (though  never 
finished)  to  be  sent  as  a  letter  to  Father 
Claude  Dablon,  Superior  of  the  Missions. 

Many  quotations  have  been  made  at  vari- 
ous times  from  those  simple  tales  of  daily 
life;  but  considering  their  admirable  charac- 
ter and  the  romantic  and  pathetic  interest 
attaching  to  them,  it  seems  time  that  they 
should  be  incorporated  entire  into  a  History 
of  Chicago.  Therefore  they  are  given  below 
in  all  their  old-time  simplicity,  with  an  at- 
tempted translation  in  parallel  columns.  All 
Chicagoans  should  read  with  tender  interest 
the  very  words  chosen  and  penned  on  the 
soil  their  city  covers,  by  the  first  man  to  put 
it  into  recorded  history  ;  he  patiently  living 
and  slowly  dying  here  under  an  enthusiastic 
sense  of  high  and  holy  duty.  And  at  the 
same  time,  the  students  of  his  languge  will 
be  amused  by  seeing  it  in  the  archaic  form, 
almost  without  accents  or  punctuation,  and 
preserving  in  many  words  the  s  which  con- 
nects it  with  its  Latin  origin,  but  which  has 
since  been  dropped  and  superseded  by  a  cir- 
cumflex accent  over  the  preceding  <?,  "bestes  " 
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changed  to  betes,  "teste"  to  "tete,"  " 
pescher"  to  "empecher,"  etc.* 


em- 


Decembre  4  [1674]. 

December  4th  [1674]. 

Nous  partismes  hereu- 

We.  set  out  joyfully  to 

sement    pour    venir  a  la 

reach  the  river  of  the  por- 

riviere   du    Portage    qui 

tage  which  was  frozen  for 

estoit    gelee    d'un    demi 

half  a  foot,  where  there 

pied,  ou  il  y  avoit  plus  de 

was  more  snow  than  any- 

neige que  partout  ailleurs, 

where     else,    also    more 

comme  aussi  plus  de  pistes 

tracks  of  beasts   and    of 

de    bestes    et    de    cocqs 

wild   turkeys.     The  navi- 

d'Inde.   La  navigation  du 

gation  of  the  lake  is  pretty 

lac  est    assez    belle    d'un 

good    from    one    portage 

portage     a     1'autre,     n'y 

[Green  Bay]  to  the  other 

ayant  aucune    traverse  a 

[Chicago]  having  no  cross- 

faire et  pouvant  mettre  a 

ing  to  make    and    being 

terre    partout,    moyenant 

able  to  land  everywhere, 

qu'on  ne  soil  point  opin- 

provided  that  one  is  not 

iastre  a  vouloir  marcher 

too  obstinate  in  pushing 

dans  les  lames  et  de  grand 

on  in    great    waves    and 

vent.    Les  terres    qui    le 

high    wind.     The    lands 

bordent    ne    valent    rien, 

adjacent    are     good    for 

excepte  quand  on  est  aux 

nothing,  except  when  one 

prairies,  on  trouve  8  ou  10 

is  at  the  prairies  one  finds 

rivieres    assez    belles,    la 

8  or  10  pretty  fine  rivers  ; 

chasse    du    chevreux    est 

the    hunting    of    deer    is 

tres  belle  a  mesure  qu'on 

very  fine  in  proportion  as 

s'esloigne    des    P8te8ata- 

one  keeps  away  from  the 

mles. 

P8te8atamis. 

*  For  this  precious  journal  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  John 
Gilmary  Shea,  who  obtained  the  original  as  follows : 
Father  Dublou,  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed,  dying, 
left  it  in  the  archives  of  the  Jesuit  college  at  Quebec  ; 
next  came  an  edict  expelling  the  Jesuits  from  Canada, 
then  Canada  was  conquered  by  Wolfe  for  the  English,  and 
the  Jesuits  condemned  to  extinction,  the  reception  of  new 
members  being  forbidden:  next  the  last  survivor  of 
them,  Father  Cazot,  on  the  approach  of  his  own  dea'h 
and  that  of  tne  society,  deposited  his  documents  in  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  or  Hospital  at  Quebec,  controlled  by  nuns 
who  had  not  fallen  under  the  ban  of  the  government,  and 
lastly,  in  1814,  those  faithful  guardians  presented  them  to 
.Father  Martin,  who  delivered  them  to  Mr.  B.  F.  French, 
•the  proceeds  of  their  publication  to  be  devoted  to  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  Marquette.  From  Mr.  French 
the  documents  passed  to  Mr.  Shea,  and  appear  in  his  in- 
estimable work  "  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Miss- 
issippi," published  by.  Redfleld  (N.  Y.)  in  1853.  A  copy  is 
now  in  the  Chicago  Historical  Library.  A  fac-simile  of 
Marquette's  admirable  pen  map  of  hisexplorations  is  also 
contained  in  Mr.  Shea's  book,  and  there  said  to  be  "  ne  wly 
discovered."  Mr.  Shea  describes  the  original  as  "a  very 
small  quartov  written  in  a  very  clear  hand,  with  occasional 
corrections,  comprising  in  all  sixty  pages.  Of  these,  thirty- 
seven  contain  his  voyage  down  the  Mississippi,  which  is 
complete  except  a  hiatus  of  one  leaf  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Calumet.  The  rest  are  taken  up  with  the  account  of  his 
second  voyage,  death  and  burials,  and  the  voyage  of 
Father  Allouez.  The  last  nine  lines  on  page  60  are  in  the 
hana  writing  of  Father  Dablon,  and  were  written  as  late 
as  16T8.  In  1893  Mr.  Edward  G.  Mason,  the  able  and 
honored  president  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society, 
visited  Quebec  and  the  college  where  the  precious  little 
book  is  now  preserved,  and  had  the  honor  anil  pleasure  of 
holding  its  light  weight,  seeing  its  stained  cover  and 
inspecting  its  small,  neat,  priestly  chirography. 


12. 
Comme  on 


commencoit 


hir  a  traisner  pour  appro- 


12th. 

As  we  began  yesterday 
to  drag  to  get  to  the  port- 


cher  du  portage  les  liinois  age,  the  Illinois  having 
ayant  quittez  les  P8te8ata-  gone,  the  P8te8atamis  got 
mis  arriverent  avec  blen  in  with  much  difficulty, 
ne  la  peine.  Nous  ne  We  could  not  say  the 


pusmesdire  la  Ste.  Hesse 
le  iour  de  la  Conception  a 
cause  du  mauvais  temps  et 


du  froid,  durant  notre  ing  our  stay  at  the  mouth 
seiour  a  1'entree  de  la  of  the  river  Pierre,  and 
riviere  Pierre  et  Jacques  Jacques  killed  3  buf- 


tuerent  3  boeufs  et  quatre 


chevreux  dont  uu  courat  of  which  ran  a  pretty  long 
assez  loing  ayant  le  coour  distance,  having  the  heart 
coupe  en  2  on  se  content  cut  in  two.  They  con- 
tented themselves  with 


de  tuer  3  or  4  cocqs  d'Inde 
de  plusieurs  qui  venoienl 
autour  de  notre  cab- 
anne  parcequ'ils  mouroi- 
ent  quasi  de  faim;  Jacques 
apporta  un  perdrix  qu'il 
avoit  tuez  semblable  en 
tout  a  celle  de  France  ex- 
cepte qu'elle  avoit  comme 


aisles  longues  d'un  doigt 
proche  de  la  teste  dont 
elles  couvrent  les  2  costez 
du  col  ou  il  n'y  a  point  de 
plume. 


Estant  cabanncz  proche 


Holy  Mass  on  Conception 
day  because  of  the  bad 
weather  and  the  cold,  dur- 


faloes  and  four  deer,  one 


killing  3  or  4  turkeys  out 
of  many  which  came 
around  our  cabin,  because 
they  were  dying  with  hun- 
ger; Jacques  brought  a 
partridge  which  he  had 
killed,  quite  similar  to 
that  of  France,  except 


deux  aillerons  de  3  ou  4  that  it  had,  as  it  were,  two 


little  wings  of  3  or  4 
feathers  a  finger  long  near 
the  head  with  which  they 
cover  the  neck  where  there 
are  no  feathers. 


Being  cabined  near  the 


le  portage  a  2  lieues  dans' portage  2  leagues  [5  miles] 
la  riviere  nous  resolusmes-jup  the  river  we  resolved 
d'hyverner  la,  estant  dansjto  winter  there,  being  in 
1'impossibilile  de  passerine  impossibility  of  going 
outre,  estant  trop  embar-j  further,  being  too  much 
asse  et  mon  incommodite  encumbered,  and  my  dis- 
ne  me  permettant  pas  delability  not  allowing  me  to 
beaucoup  fatiguer.  Plus-  fatigue  myself  much, 
ieurs  Ilnois  passerent  hieruMany  Illinois  passed  yes- 
pour  aller  porter  leur  pel-  terday  to  go  and  carry 


leterieaNaSaskingSe,  nux- 
quels  on  donne  un  boeufs 


their     peltry  to      Na8as- 
kiiigSe,    to    whom    were 


e  t     u  n    chevreux 
Jacque  avail  tue    le 


que  given  a  buffalo  and  a  deer 


iour 


auparavant  ie  ne  pense 
pas  avoir  vu  de  sauvage 
plus  aflame  de  petun 
Francois  qu'eux,  ils  vinre 
ietter  a  nos  pieds  des  cas- 


which  Jacque  had  killed 
the  day  before  I  think  I 
never  saw  a  savage  more 
famished  for  French  to- 
bacco than  they,  they 
came  to  throw  beaver 


tors  pour  en  avoir  quelque  skins  at  our  feet  to  gain 
bout  mais  nous  les  leur  ren-  their  end,  but  we  returned 
dismes  ea  leur  donnaut'them,  giving  them  a  few 
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quelque     pipe,   parcequejpipefulls,  because  we  had     18    lieues  d'icy  dans    un  only  18  leagues  [45  miles] 
nous  n'avions  pas  encore  not  yet  decided  whether    beau  lieu  de  chasse,  pour  I 
conclu  si  nous  passerions  we     should      push      on    les  boeufs  et  les  chevreux  i 


outre. 


further. 


et  les  cocqs  d'inde  qui  y 


Chuchag8essi8  et  les  au- 
tres  Illinois  nous  quitter- 
ent  pour  aller  trouver  leurlgo  and  find  their  people 
gens,  et  leur  donner  les  and  give  them  the  goods 
marchandises  qu'ils  avo-  which  tbey  had 


sont  excellents,  ils  avoient  excellent  there.  They  had 

ChachgSessiS    and    the    aussi   amassez  des  vivres  also  collected  provisions  in 
other    Illinois  left   us  to    en  nous  attendant;  et  avoi- 


ent fait  entendre  aux  sau- 


f  rom  here  in  a  fine  hunting 
place  for  buffalo,  deer  and 
wild  turkeys,  which  are 


ient  apportcz  pour  avoir 
leur  robbes  en    quoy  ils 


readiness  for  us  and  had 
made  the  savages  under- 
vages    que    leur  cabanne  stand  that  their  cabin  be- 


estoit  a  la  Robbe  Noire,  et 


on  peut  dire  qu'  ils  ont 
fait  et  dit  tout  ce  qu'on 


brought 

to    get    their    skins,     in 

which     they      conducted 

se  gouvernent  comme  des j  themselves     1'ke    traders 
traitteurs  et    ne  donnent  and   gave    scarcely  more 

guere  plus  que  les  Fran- than  the  French;  I  in-  ourne  pour  faire  sez  devo- 
cois;  ie  les  instruisis  avantistructed  them  before  their  tions :  j'envoiay  Jacque 
leur  depart,  remettant  auideparture,  postponing  till 


longed  to  the  Black  Robe 
[priest]  and  one  may  say 
that  they  have  done  and 


peut  attendre    d'eux:    le  said  all  that  could  be  ex- 
chirurgien  ayant  icy  sei-  pected  of  them  :  the  surg- 
eon having  stayed  here  to 
perform  his  devotions;  I 


printemps  de  tenir  conseil;spring  the  holding  of  a 


„ 


quandie  serais  au  village;  council  when  I  shall  be 
ils  nous  traitterent  3  belles  at  the  village;  they  traded 
robbes  de  boeuf  pour  une  us  three  fine  buffalo  robes  aller  voir  et  que  jaurois 


avec  lui  pour  dire  aux  sent  Jacque  with  him  to 
Ilinois  qui  estoient  proche  say  to  the  Illinois  who 
de  la,  que  inon  incommo-  are  near  there  thatmydis- 
dite  m'empeschoit  de  les  ability  prevented  me  from 


coudee  de  petun,  lesquel- 
ont     beaucop 


les    nous 

servi  cet  hyver  estant  us  greatly  this  winter; 
ainsi  desbarassez  nous  being  thus  disencumbered 
dismesla  Messe  de  la  Con-;we  said  the  Conception 
ception;  depuis  le  14  non  Mass.  Since  the  ]4th  my 


in 


incommodite  se  tourna  en 
flux  de  sang. 

Jacque  arriva  du  village 


disability     has     changed    Francois  luy  avoient  don 


for    a  twist    of   tobacco,     mesme  de  la  peine  d'y  aller  should  even  have  difficulty 
which  robes  have  served    le  priutemps    si  elle  con- 

tinuoit. 
Jacque  letourna  avec  un 

sac    de   bled  et 

rafraichissement 


goin  g  to  see  them  and  that  I 


into  bloody  flux. 
Jacque  comes  from  the 


des  Illinois  qui  n'estoil  village  of  the  Illinois 
qu'a  six  lieues  d'icy  ou  ilsjwhich  is  only  six  leagues 
avoient  faim  le  froid  et  la!from  here  [15  miles]  where 
neige  les  empeschant  de  they  are  famishing,  the 
chasser,  quelques  unsicold  and  the  snow  pre- 
ayant  adverti  la  Toupine  venting  them  from  hunt- 
et  le  chirurgien  que  nousjing,  somehavinginformed 
estions  icy  et  ne  pouvanti  la  Toupine  and  the  surgeon 
quitter  leur  cabanne  'bat  we  were  here  and  not 


going  there  in  spring 
if  it  should  continue. 

Jacque  returned  with  a 
d'autres  sack  of  corn  and  other 
que  les | refreshments  which  the 
Frenchmen  had  given  him 
for  me;  he  brought  also 
aussi  les  langues  et  de  la  the  tongues  and  some  meat 
viande  de  deux  boeufs  of  two  buffaloes  which  a 
qu'un  sauvage  et  luy  savage  and  he  had  killed 
avoint  tuez  proche  d'icy; 
mais  toutes  les  bestes  se 
sentent  le  mauvais  temps. 
3  Ilinois  nous  apporter- 


nez  pour  moy  ;  il  apporta 


2  sacs  de  bled,  de  la  viande 


que    nous    aurions    faim 


seche,    des 
12  castors, 


citrouilles  et 
1°,    pour   me 


being  able  to  quit  their    faire  une  natte,  2°,  pour  make  me  a  rug,  2d,  to  ask 


avoisnttellemtntdonnezlai 

peur  aux  sauvages  croyant  cabin      had      made     the    me  demander  de  la  poudre, 


demeurant  icy  que  Jacque'that  we  should  be  hungry 
eust  Men  de  la  peine  d'em-istaying  here  that  Jacque 
pescher  15  jeunes  gens  de.had  much  trouble  in  pre- 
venir  pour  emporter  toute  venting  15  young  men 
nostre  affaire.  from  coming  to  carry  over 

all  our  belongings. 
Janvier  16,  1675.  January  16,  1675. 

Aussitot  que  les  2  As  soon  as  the  two 
Francois  sceurent  que  mon  Frenchmen  knew  that  my 
mal  m'empeschoit  d'aller,  illness  prevented  me  from 
chez  eux  le  chirurgien  vint.going  to  them,  the  surgeon 
icy  avec  un  sauvage  pour  came  here  with  a  savage 
nous  emporter  des  bluets  to  bring  us  some  herbs  (?) 
et  du  bled;  ils  ne  sont  queiand  some  grain.  They  are 


savages  so  afraid  for  fear    3°,  pour  que  nous  n'eus- 


near    here;    but    all    the 
beasts  feel  the  bad  weather. 

3  Illinois  bring  us,  on 
ent  de  la  part  des  Anciens  the  part  of  the  ancients  2 


sacks  of  grain,  some  dried 
meat,  some  pumpkins  and 
12  beaver  skins,  1st  to 


of  me  some  powder,  3d, 
that  we  might  not  be  hun- 


sions  faim,  4°,  pour  avoir, gry,  4th,  to  get  some  little 
quelque  peu  de  marchand! merchandize;  I  answered 
ises;  ie  leur  repondis  Int,  them  1st,  that  I  was  come 
que  i'estois  venu  pour  les  to  teach  them,  in  talking 
instruire,  en  leur  parlant;to  them  of  prayer,  &c.  2d, 
de  la  priere,  &c.  2nt,  que  that  I  would  give  them  no 
ie  ne  leur  donnerois  point  powder,  since  we  aim  to 
de  poudre,  puis  que  nous  make  everywhere  peace 
taschions  de  mettre  par  and  that  I  would  not  that 
trot  la  paix,  et  que  ie  ne:theyshould  begin  warwith 
voulois  qu'ils  commeu-  the  Miamis.  3d,  that  we 
cassent  la  querre  avec  les  were  not  fearing  hunger. 
Miamis.  3at,  que  nous  4th,  that  I  should  encour- 
n'apprehendions  point  le  age  the  French  to  bring 
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faim.     4nt,    que    i'ncour-  them    goods,     and 
agerois  les  Francois  a  leur  they     must     settle 


apporter  les  merchandises, 
et  qu'il  fallait  qu'ils  satis- 
fissent  ceux  qui  estoient 
chez  eux  pour  la  rassade 


qu'on  leur  avoit  pris,  dez  come  here.     As  they  had 


that  quelleshaussentetbaisseut  rise  and  fall  several  times 

with  plusieurs  fois  par  iour  et  a  day  and  though   there 

those  who  were  with  them  quoyqu'il     n'y     paraisse  [appears  no  shelter  in  the 

for  the  beads  that  had  been  aucune  abry  dans  le  lac,  lake  the  ice  has  been  seen 

stolen  after  the  time  when  on  a  vue  les  glaces  allerjto  move  against  the  wind, 

the  survey  had  started  to  conlre  le  vent,  ces  mareez  these  tides  give  us  water 
nous  rendoient  1'eaubonne'good  or  bad  because  that 


que  le  chirugien  fust  party 
pour  venir  icy.  Comme  ils 
estoient  venus  de  20  lieues, 
pour  les  payer  de  leur 
peine  et  de  ce  qu'ils  in'a- 


voient    apportez    ie    leur  gings,  10  strings  of  beads 


donnay  uue  hache,  2  cou- 


come  20  leagues  [50  miles] 
to  pay  them  for  their 
trouble  and  for  what  they 
had  brought,  I  gave  them 
an  ax,  2  knives,  3  leg- 


and  2  double  mirrors,  and 


teaux,  3  iambettes,  10  telling  them  that  I  would 
brasses  de  rassade  et  2  try  to  go  to  thevillnge[if] 
mirouirs  doubles,  et  leur  only  for  some  days  if  my 
disant  que  ic  tascherois  disability  should  continue, 
d'allerau  village  seulement  they  told  me  to  take  cour- 
age and  live  and  die  in 
their  country  and  that  they 
ils  me  disent  de  prendre  had  been  told  that  I  would 


pour  quelque  iours  si  mon 
incommodite     coutinuoit, 


courage  de  demeurer  et  de 


stay  with  them  for  a  long 


rnourir  dans  leur  pays  et  time, 
qu'on  leur  avoit  dit  que 
i'y  resterois  pour  lontemps 
Fevrier  9. 


Depuis  que  nous  nous 
sommes  addressez  a  la  Ste. 
Vierge  Immaculee  que 


February  9. 

Since  we  addressed  our- 
selves to  the  Holy  Virgin 


i  Immaculate    which      w  e 

nous  avons  commencez  commenced  [with]  a  no- 
une  neuf  vaine  par  une  vaine[nine-days'prayerand 
messe  a  laquelle  Pierre  et 
Jacque  qui  font  tout  ce 

qu'its  pouvent  pour  rm-  all  they  can  to  comfort  me 
soulager,  ont  communie?  commenced  to  ask  health 
pour  demander  a  Dieu;from  God,  my  bloody  flux 
lasantemi  flux  de  san e,  has  left  me  there  remains 
m'a  quitte,  il  ne  me  reste 

qu'une  foiblesse  de  I'esto-jthe  stomach,  I  begin  to 
mac,  ie  commence  a  mejflnd  myself  mucb  better 
porter  beaucoup  mieux  and  to  get  back  my 
et  a  reprendre  mes  forces:  powers:  there  remain  none 
il  ne  cabanne  d'llinoisof  the  Illinois  encamped 
qui  s'estoit  rangee  proche  who  were  settled  near  us 
within  a  month  one  party 


fasting]  by  a  mass  at  which 

Pierre  and  Jacque  who  do    plus  petites,  tant  les  viel- 


ou      mauvaise     parceque 

which  comes  from  above 

celle  qui  vient  d'en  hault 

runs  off  the  prairies  and 

coule   des  prairies   et    de 

little     brooks,     the    deer 

petits  ruisseaux,   les  chev- 

whichare  plenty  near  the 

reux  qui  sont  en  quantite 

lake  shore  are  so  thin  we 

vers  le  bord  du  lac  sont  si 

have  been  forced  to  leave 

maigres  qu'on  a  este  con- 

some  of  them  which   we 

traintd'en  laisser  quelques 

have  killed. 

uns  de  ce  qu'on  avoit  tuez. 

March  23. 

March  23. 

On  tue  plusieurs  perdrix 

Several  partridges  have 

dont  il  n'y  a  que  les  males 

been  killed,  of  which  only 

qui  ayent  des  aisle  rons  an 

the  males  have  the  pinions 

col,  les  femelles  n'en  ayant 

of  the  neck,  the  females 

point,    ces    perdrix    sont 

having  none,    these   par- 

assez  bons  mais  non  pas 

tridges  are  pretty  good  but 

comme  celle's  de  France. 

not  like  those  of  France. 

La  vent  de  nord  ayant 

The  north  wind  having 

empesche    le    degeal  jus- 

prevented  the  thaw  up  to 

ques  au  25  de  Mars  il  com- 

the  25th  of  March,  it  began 

menca  par  un  vent  desud, 

yj     a    wind      from    the 

dezque  le    lendemain    le 

south,  from  the  next  day 

gibier  commenca  de  par- 

the  game  began  to  appear, 

oistre,  on  tua  30  tourtres 

they  killed  thirty  pigeons 

que  ie  trouvay  meilleures 

which  I  found  better  than 

que  celles  de  la  bas,  mais 

those  from    yonder    but 

de  nous  depuis  un   moisi 

uue    partie  ont  repris  le  have  resumed  the  road  of 


chemin  de  P8t  et  quelques 
uns  sout  encore  au  bord 
du  lac  ou  ils  attend  que  la 
libre,  ils 
le  1 1 res 


navigation 
emportent 


soit 
des 
P.  P.  de 


pour  nos 
Francois. 

Nous  avons  en  le  temps 
de  remarquer  Its  martezjobserve    the    tides  which 
qui  vuieunent  du   lac    les, come  from  the  lake,  which 


les  que  les  ieunes;  le  28  the  young;  the  28th  the 
les  glaces  se  rompirent  et  ice  broke  up  and  lodged 
s'arresterent  au  dessus  de  above  us,  the  29th  the 
nous,  le  29  les  caux  cru-  waters  ran  so  strong  that 

to  me  only  a  weakness  of  rent  si  fort  que  nous  n'  we  had  only  time  to  un- 
eusmes  que  le  temps  de  cabin  as  soon  as  might  be, 
descabanner  au  plutot,  put  our  belongings  on 
mettre  nos  affaires  sur  des  seme  trees  and  try  to  hunt 
arbres  et  tascher  de  cher-  for  a  sleeping-place,  on 
cher  a  coucher  sur  quelque  some  butte,  the  water 
but  1'eau  nous  gagnant  gained  on  us  nearly  all 
presquetoute  la  nui,  mais  light  but  having  frozen  a 
ayant  un  pen  gele  et  es-JHUte  and  being  lowered  as 
tant  diminue  comme  nous  we  were  near  our  packs, 
estions  aupres  de  nosjthe  dam  broke  and  the  ice 
are  waiting  till  navigation  paquets,  la  digue  vient  dtlbegan  to  run  and  because 
shall  be  open,  they  carry  se  rompre  et  les  glaces  a  the  water  was  rising  again 
with  them  letters  for  our  s'escouler  et  parceque  les  we  are  going  to  embark 
eaux  remontent  desia  nous  and  continue  our  journey. 


P8t  and  some  are  still  on 
the  lake  shore  where  they 


P.  P.  of  St.  Francois. 


We  have    had  time  to 


allons 

pour 

route. 


nous     embarquer 
continuer      notre 


La  Ste  Vierge  Immacu- 


The  Eloly  Virgin  Im- 
maculate has  taken  such 
care  of  us  during  our  hi- 
bernation that  we  have 
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lee  a  pris  un  tel  soin  de 

not  been  in  want  of  pro- 

marcher.   Les  deux  lacs 

veling.       The   two  lakes 

nous  durant  notrc  hyver- 

visions,    having     still    a 

par  ou  nous  avons  passez 

through  which  we  have 

nement  quo  rien  ne  nous 

great   bag  of  grain  left, 

sont     plains     d'outardes, 

passed  are  full  of  bustards, 

a  manque  pour  les  vivres, 

some     meat     and     some 

de    canards,  de    grues,  et 

geese,  ducks,  cranes,  and 

ayant  encore  un  grand  sac 

grease    [lard    and  tallow 

d'autres  gibiers  que  nous 

other  game  which  we  do 

de  bled  de  reste,  de  la  vi- 

nixed]  we  have  also  lived 

ne  connoissons  point.   Les 

not  recognize.  The  rapids 

ande    et    de    la    graisse  ; 

very  easily,  my  illness  not 

rapides  sont  assez  danger- 

are    rather    dangerous  in 

nous    avons   aussi   vescu 

laving  prevented  me  from 

eux  en  quelequesendroits, 

some  places.  We  just  met 

fort  doucement  mon  mal 

saying   the     Holy     Mass 

nous  venons  de  rencontrer 

the  surgeon  with  a  savage 

ne  m'ayant  point  empesche 

every  day  ;  we  have  not 

le  chirurgien  avec  un  sau- 

who  were  going  up  with  a 

de  dire  la  Ste.  Messe  tous 

sept  Lent  except  Fridays 

vage    qui    montoit    avec 

canoe-load  of  peltry,  but 

les  iours;    nous    n'avons 

and  Saturdays. 

une  canottee  de  pelleterie, 

the  cold  being  too  great 

point  pu  garder  du  car- 

mais  le  froid  estant  trop 

for    persons     obliged    to 

esme  que  les  Vendredys  et 

grand  pour  des  personnes 

drag  canoes  In  the  water, 

Samedys. 

qui  Eont  obligez  de  trais- 

he  just  made  cache  of  his 

31 

31st 

ner  les  canots  dans  1'eau, 

beaver  skins  and  returns  to 

Estant  hier  party  nous 

Having  started    yester- 

il vient  de  faire  cache  de 

morrow  to  the  village  with 

fismes    3   lieues    dans  la 

day,     we      made      three 

son  castor  et  retourne  de- 

us.    If  the  French  have 

riviere  en  remontant   sans 

leagues  up  the  river  with- 

main au  village  avec  nous. 

robes  from  this  country  it 

trouver    aucuii    portage, 

out  finding  any  portage, 

Si  les    Francois    ont  des 

is  not  robbery  ;  so  great 

on  traisna  peut  estre  un 
demy  arpent    outre  cette 

they  dragged    perhaps  a 
half  acre;  beside  this  dis- 

robbes de  ce  pays  icy,  ils 
ne  les  desrobbentpas,  tant 

are  the  fatigues  of  getting 
them. 

descharge,  la  riviere  en  a 

charge  the   river   has  an- 

les fatigues   sont  grands 
pour  les  en  tirer 

une  autre  par  ou  nous  deb- 
vons     descend  re.     11   n'y 

other  by  which  we  should 
descend.     Only  the  very 

So,  with  an  excellent  play  upon  words  the 

a    que     les     terres    bfen 

liigh  ground  is   not  sub- 

dear   old  priest    bids  us   farewell.      These 

hautes  qui  ne  soient  point 

merged,     that      [  flood  ] 

lines  were  the  last  he  ever  wrote  (save  a 

inondeez,   celle    ou    nous 

where  we  are    has  risen 

pencilled  confession  of  his  sins  since  his  last 

sommes  a  cru  plus  de  12 

more  than   12  feet    from 

previous  absolution,  which   he  traced  when 

pieds  a   ce  f  ut  d'icy  que 

what  it  was  here  when  we 

in  artiwlo  mortis)  for  he  did  not  live  to 

nous  commencasmes  notre 
portage  il  y    a  18  mois, 

jegan  our  portage  here  18 
months  ago;  the  bustards 

reach  the  home  mission.     His  malady  grew 

les  outardes  et  les  canards 

and  the  ducks  pass  con- 

upon him  during  his  stay  in  the  Indian  vil- 

passent   continuellement; 

tinually;    we      contented 

lage  ;  yet  in  that  short  sojourn  he  won  the 

on  s'est  conlente  de  7,  les 

ourselves  with  7;  the  ice, 

hearts  of  the  savages  so  that  when  he  set  out 

glaces  qui  derivent  encore 
nous  font  icy  demeureur 
ne  sachant  pas    en    que! 

which  still  flows,   makes 
us  stay  here,  not  knowing 
what  condition  the  lower 

on  his  last  journey  a  large    number  of  the 
young  braves  volunteered  to  escort  him,  and 

estat  est  le  bas  de  la  riviere. 

part  of  the  river  is  in. 

they  went  with  the  pale-faced  travelers  more 

Avril  1. 

April  1st. 

than  thirty  leagues  (75  miles)  on  the   way, 

Comme  ie  ne  seals  point 

As  I  do  not  yet  know 

(about  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  River, 

encore  si    ie  demeureraj 

whether     I    shall    dwell 

Michigan)  contending  with  one  another  for 

celeste  au  village  ou'  non 
a  cause  de  mon  flux  de 
ventre  nous   laissons    icy 

through   the   summer   at 
the  village  or  not,  because 
of  my  stomach  flux,  we 

the  honor  of  carrying  his  little  baggage.  For 
some  reason   he  chose  the    eastern   side  of 

une  partie  de  ce  dont  nous 

leave  here  a  part  of  what 

Lake  Michigan  for  his  journey  northward, 

pouvons    nous    passer    et 

we  have  to    spare,    and, 

and,  accompanied   by   Pierre   and  Jacques, 

surtout  un    sac    de    bled 

above  all,  a  sack  of  grain, 

struggled   onward,  growing  weaker  day  by 

tandis  qu'un  grand  vent 
de  sud   nous  arreste,  nous 
esperons  aller  demain  ou 

although    a    great    wind 
from  the  South  stops  us 
we  hope  to  go  to  morrow 

day,  and   at  last  died   after   making    many 
simple-hearted  provisions  for  his  last  hours. 

sont  les  Francois  distant 

to  where  the  Frenchmen 

Jacques  Marquette's  was  a  childish  nature 

de  15  lieues  d'icy. 

are.at  15  leagues  [37  miles] 

modest,  humble,  truthful,  unquestioning;  a 

from  here. 

spirit  of  the  17th  century,  far  removed  from 

Les    grand    vent    et  le 

6th 
The  high  winds  and  tli 

the  ways  of  the  19th.     He  took  his  religion 

froid  nous  empeschent  de  cold  prevent  us  from  tra- 

seriously.     He  did  not  exploit  its  ceremonies 

20 
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for  the  sake  of  example  to  others,  but  as  mat- 
ters of  intrinsic  importance.  His  prayers 
were  not  addressed  to  an  audience  of  men,  to 
beget  change  in  them,  but  to  God  and  Saints 
to  influence  them  to  do  that  which  otherwise 
they  would  not  do,  and  he  thought  that  those 
prayers  were  effectual.  He  manifestly  be- 
lieved that  his  bowels  were  affected  by  his 
fasting,  not  in  the  hygienic  way  but  through 
its  being  observed  and  approved  by  the  Holy 
Virgin  Immaculate.  The  holy  Fathers  scoff 
at  the  Indian  juggleries  wherefrom  they  say 
one  apparent  success  outweighs  in  the  savage 
mind  many  failures,  yet  are  amazed  that  the 
Indians  should  laugh  at  the  churchly  cere- 
monies and  prayers  which,  by  their  own 
showing,  come  out  in  exactly  the  same  way 
so  far  as  visible  results  go.* 

The  journal  gives  one  a  new  idea  of  the 
now  famous  winter  sojourn  of  Chicago's 
Columbus.  There  appears  more  of  human 
nature  about  it  than  we  thought,  more  com- 
ing and  going,  more  of  comfort  (such  as  it 
was)  and  of  peace  and  plenty.  The  snow 
flew,  the  winds  howled  around  the  poor  bark 
hut  and  the  icy  waves  dashed  past  in  front 
of  it;  but  in  those  days  there  were  plenty  of 
trees  at  the  forks  of  the  South  Branch, 
for  both  shelter  and  fuel  ;f  there  were 
fowls  in  the  air,  beasts  in  the  field,  and 
food  and  fire  in  the  cabin,  two  hearty  and  ef- 
ficient servants  in  attendance,  and,  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  visitors  from  the  neighboring 
"villages" — one  only  fifteen  miles  away. 
On  January  16th,  two  Frenchmen,  one  a 
"  surgeon,"  came  from  their  village,  forty- 
five  miles  distant  "in  a  beautiful  hunting 
country,"  (a  description  which  points  us  to 

•Mr.  Shea  inserts  (p.  61)  a  protest  against  the  judsting 
of  the  Jesuit  labors  by  their  visible  results.  He  says:  "If 
they  [the  Indians]  have  disappeared  from  the  nations,  it 
was  not  in  their  infidelity:  many,  we  trust,  were  faithful 
to  the  graces  they  received,  and  if  they  have  melted  away 
before  our  encroachments  it  is  a  reason  why  we  should 
bless  the  men  who  s-mght  to  save  their  souls  without 
caring  whether  a  century  later  any  would  exist  to  show 
the  endurance  of  their  labors.  It  has  been  justly  reinarKed 
of  the  catholic  missions  that  they  ended  only  with  (he 
extinction  of  the  tribe." 

tOn  Charlevoix  Map,  (1674)  the  passage  between  the 
Chicago  and  the  Desplaines  is  called  "Portage  les 
chines,"  the  Oak  Portage. 


thcDesplaines  valley  where  Joliet  now  stands) 
bringing  provisions  and  cheer.  On  January 
24th,  Jacques  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
Frenchmen,  and  on  the  26th  three  Indians 
arrived  with  grain,  dried  meat,  pumpkins 
and  soft,  warm  beaver-pelts.  On  February 
9th,  some  Indians  were  still  at  the  lake  shore 
waiting  for  the  opening  of  navigation  ;  and 
on  the  20th,  the  three  lonely  strangers  "had 
time"  to  observe  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
water  in  the  river,  and  the  nearly  starved 
condition  of  the  deer.  On  March  23d,  they 
note  the  traits  of  the  prairie  chickens — traits 
to  be  seen  on  the  prairies  and  in  the  South 
Water  street  game  shops  to  this  day — and  say, 
with  a  homesick  sigh  one  can  almost  hear  as 
he  reads,  that  they  are  not  like  the  partridges 
of  France  !  Then  on  the  25th  the  thaw  be- 
gins, and  the  wild-pigeons  give  a  welcome 
variety  to  their  larder. 

The  thaw  brings  trouble  and  toil,  and 
(the  saving  effect  of  the  "  novena  "  having 
worn  away)  good  Father  Marquette  enters 
on  his  mission  and  his  last  illness.  But  even 
now  he  forgets  not  to  litter  words  of  thank- 
fulness for  the  blessings  winch  Chicago  has 
bestowed  on  him,  her  first  citizen. 

Father  Claud  Dablon,  who  lived  until 
about  1700,  was  the  editor  of  Father  Mar- 
quette's  paper,  as  well  as  the  recipient  of  the 
letter  containing  the  latter's  Chicago  journal 
as  already  fully  quoted.  He  records  the  inci- 
dents of  Marquette's  death  as  reported  to 
him  by  Pierre  and  Jacques.  As  they  paddled 
northward  along  the  Michigan  shore  his 
strength  failed  from  day  to  day,  until  he 
could  no  longer  help  himself,  and  had  to  be 
handled  like  a  child,  yet  "  maintained  in  this 
state  an  admirable  equanimity,  joy  and  gen  tie- 
ness  ....  passing  his  time  in  colloquies 
with  our  Lord,  with  His  Holy  Mother,  with 
his  angel  guardian  or  with  all  heaven." 

A  week  before  his  death  he  hid  the  precaution  to 
bless  some  holy  water  to  serve  him  during  his  ill- 
ness, iu  his  iigonv  and  at  his  burial;  and  heinsinirt- 
ed  his  companions  how  to  use  it.  The  eve  of  his 
death,  which  was  Friday,  lie  told  them,  all  radiant 
with  joy,  that  it  would  take  place  on  the  morrow. 
During  the  whole  day  he  conversed  with  them  about 
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the  manner  of  his  burial,  the  way  in  which  he 
should  be  laid  out ;  he  told  them  how  to  arrange  his 
hands,  feet  and  face  and  directed  them  to  raise  a 
cross  over  his  grave.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
enjoin  them,  only  three  hours  before  he  expired, 
to  take  his  chapel  bell,  as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  and 
ring  it  while  they  carried  him  to  the  grave.  He 
gave  them  his  last  instructions,  thanked  them  for 
the  charity  they  had  shown  him  during  the  voyage, 
begged  pardon  for  all  the  trouble  he  had  given 
them,  and  directed  them  to  ask  pardon  in  his  name 
of  all  our  fathers  and  brothers  in  the  Ottawa 
country  [Green  Bay].  He  also  gave  them  a  paper 
on  which  he  had  written  all  his  faults  since  his  last 
confession,  to  be  given  to  his  superior  to  oblige  him 
to  pray  more  earnestly  for  him. 

In  the  following  year  some  of  the  Mission 
Indians  (Kiskakons)  exhumed  the  body,  dis- 
sected it,  dried  the  bones  in  the  sun,  and 
"  putting  them  neatly  in  a  box  of  birch  bark 
they  set  out  to  bear  them  to  the  house  of 
St.  Ignatius."  The  relics  were  received  with 
great  pomp,  and  were  deposited  in  a  little 
vault  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  where  he 
reposes  as  the  guardian  angel  of  the  Ottawa 
Mission.* 

All  this  Father  Dablon  sets  forth  in  much 
detail,  and  adds  with  pathetic  gravity  : 

A  young  woman  of  about  nineteen  or  twenty, 
whom  the  late  Father  [Marquette]  had  baptized  last 
year,  having  fallen  sick,  asked  Father  Nouvel  to 
bleed  her,  and  give  her  some  remedies;  but  in  place 
of  medicine  he  bade  her  go  for  three  days  and  say  a 
pater  and  am  on  the  tomb  of  Father  Marquette. 
She  did  so,  and  on  the  third  day  was  entirely  cured, 
without  bleeding  or  other  remedies. 

Wise  Father  and  lucky  young  woman! 

The  next  recorded  Chicago  incident  is  the 
landing  made  here,  early  in  1677,  by  Father 
Claude  Allonez,  on  his  way  from  Green  Bay 
to  the  Illinois  Indian  mission  which  had 
been  started  by  Father  Marquette.  He 
reports  that  he  entered  "the  river  which 
leads  to  the  Illinois"  where  he  was  met  by 
eighty  Indians  of  the  country,  by  whom  he 

*  In  1877,  Mr.  Cecil  Barnes,  of  Chicago,  a  well-known 
scholar  and  teacher,  in  company  with  the  village  priest  of 
St.  Ignatius,  Mackinaw,  found  this  tomb  and,  opening  it, 
exhumed  two  human  bones,  together  with  some  wrought 
nails,  a  hinge  and  a  large  piece  of  birch  bark.  They  were 
reverently  reinterred;  and  the  account  of  their  finding, 
written  out  by  Mr.  IJarnes,  is  now  preserved  in  the  arch- 
ives of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society.  . 


was  handsomely  received,  the  chief  advanc- 
ing about  thirty  steps  holding  in  one  hand  a 
firebrand  and  in  the  other  a  feathered  calu- 
met. "  As  he  drew  near  he  raised  it  to  my 
mouth  and  himself  lit  the  tobacco,  which 
obliged  me  to  pretend  to  smoke."  Next  the 
good  Father  reports  a  speech  as  made  by  the 
chief  which  smacks  far  more  strongly  of  th« 
cloister  than  of  the  wigwam,  and  suggests 
that  however  little  Pottawottomie  the  mis- 
sionaries knew,  their  knowledge  of  French, 
supplemented  with  their  pious  imaginings, 
was  well  able  to  supply  all  deficiencies. 

LaSalle,  the  greatest  and  most  distin- 
guished of  our  French  forerunners — and 
most  unfortunate  of  men — followed  in  1682. 
Of  him  Father  Zenobius  Membre  (quoted  by 
Father  Chretien  Leclercq*)  says: 

"  The  Sieur  Robert  Cavelier  de  LaSalle,  a  native 
of  Rouen,  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families 
there,  a  man  of  vast  intellect,  brought  up  for  liter- 
ary pursuits,  capable  and  learned  in  every  branch, 
especially  in  mathemathics,  naturally  enterprising, 
prudent  and  moral,  had  been  for  some  years  in  Can- 
ada and  had  already,  under  the  administration  of 
De  Courcelles  and  Talon,  shown  his  great  abilities 

for  discoveries My  design  being  to  treat  of 

the  publication  of  the  faith  to  that  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  nations  who  are  comprised  in  the  dominions 
of  the  king,  as  his  majesty  has  discovered  them,  we 
shall  continue  our  subject  by  those  which  were 
made  during  the  rest  of  the  present  epoch  in  all 
parts  of  New  France.  .  .  .  Finally,  in  the  last  years 
of  M.  de  Frontenac's  first  administration,  Sieur  du 
Lhut,f  a  man  of  talent  and  experience,  opened  a 
way  to  the  missionaries  and  the  gospel  in  many  dif- 
ferent nations.  .  .  .  planting  the  arms  of  his  maj- 
esty in  several  nations  on  the  right  and  left,  where 
the  missionaries  still  make  every  effort  to  introduce 
Christianity,  the  only  fruit  of  which  indeed  consists 
in  the  baptism  of  some  dying  children,  and  in  ren- 
dering adults  inexcusable  at  God's  judgment  by  the 
Gospel  preached  to  them. 

This  slur  makes  Mr.  Shea  furious,  as  he 
everywhere  sides  with  the  Jesuits  and  against 
the  rival  society  of  the  Kecollects  and  their 
adherent  La  Salle.  He  says:  "  The  promise 
of  a  general  account  of  discoveries  made,  and 
his  praise  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  the 
preceding  pages,  must  excite  contempt  when 

*Shea,  p.  83  et  seq. 

+A  name  afterward  corrupted  into  Duluth. 
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we  find  them  a  mask  for  falsehood  and  con- 
cealment." Taking  neither  side  in  the  long 
and  deadly  quarrel  between  the  two  ecclesi- 
astical bodies,  and  the  exhibition  of  "  odium 
theologicum"  involved,  our  chief  interest  in 
the  matter  is  to  observe  it,  through  the  soft- 
ening mists  of  time,  as  a  historical  curiosity. 

The  story  of  La  Salle  and  his  brave,  faith- 
ful lieutenant,  Tonty,  thrilling,  heroic,  pa- 
thetic, has  been  so  often  told  that  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  give  here  any  synopsis  of  it. 
Such  a  sketch  must  fail  to  do  it  justice,  and 
one  renders  a  better  service  to  the  student 
by  referring  him  at  once  to  Parkman's, 
Sparks'  and  Shea's  delightful  works*  and 
confining  present  attention  to  their  occasional 
mention  of  Chicago. 

Father  Membre,  being  in  the  great  expedi- 
tion of  La  Salle  (400  persons  left  Fort  Fron- 
tenac  with  him),  records  as  follows  : 

On  the  21st  of  December  [1681]  I  embarked  with 
the  Sieur  de  Tonty,  and  a  part  of  our  people  in  Lake 
Dauphin  [Michigan]  to  go  to  the  divine  river  called 
by  the  Indians  Checagou,  in  order  to  make  necessary 
arrangements  for  our  voyage.  The  Sieur  de  La 
Salle  joined  us  here  with  the  rest  of  his  troop  on 
January  4,  1682,  and  found  that  Tonty  had  had 
sleighs  made  to  put  all  ou  and  carry  it  over  the 
Chicago  which  was  frozen;  for  though  the  winter 
in  these  parts  is  only  two  months  long,  it  is,  notwith- 
standing, very  severe.  We  had  to  make  a  portage 
to  enter  the  Illinois  river,  which  we  found  also 
frozen;  we  made  it  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month, 
and  dragging  our  canoes,  baggage  and  provisions 
about  eighty  leagues  on  the  river  Seignelay  [Illinois] 
which  runs  into  the  river  Colbert  [Mississippi],  we 
passed  the  great  Illinois  town  without  finding  any- 
one there,  the  Indians  having  gone  to  winter  thirty 
leagues  [75  miles]  lower  down  on  Lake  Pimiteoui 
[Peoria]  where  Fort  Crevecoeur  now  stands.  .  .  . 
These  Indians  do  not  resemble  those  at  the  North 
who  are  all  sad  and  severe  in  their  temper.  These 
are  far  better  made,  honest,  liberal  and  gay.  Even 
the  young  are  so  modest  that,  though  they  had  a 
great  desire  to  see  La  Salle,  they  kept  quietly  at  the 
doors,  not  daring  to  come  in.  ...  I  will  say 
nothing  here  of  the  conversions;  formerly  the  Apos- 
tles had  but  to  enter  a  country,  when  on  the  first 
publication  of  the  Gospel  great  conversions  were 
seen.  I  am  but  a  miserable  sinner,  infinitely  desli- 

*  In  addition  to  these  i^rave  works,  attention  is  agiiin 
invited  to  the  charming  novel  "Touty"  by  Mary  Hartwell 
Catherwood. 


tute  of  the  merits  of  the  Apostles,  but  we  must  also 
acknowledge  that  the  miraculous  ways  of  grace  are 
not  attached  to  our  ministry.  .  .  With  regard  to 
these  people,  perhaps  some  one  by  a  secret  effect  of 
grace  has  profited;  God  only  knows. 

This  was  the  second  advance  to  the  Illinois 
of  the  LaSalle  party,  in  the  first  of  which 
advances  LaSalle  himself  did  not  pass  Chi- 
cago, but,  keeping  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
great  lake,  paused  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Joseph,  where  he  built  a  fort  called  Fort 
Miamis,  and,  taking  a  head- water  stream  of 
the  Kankakee  river,  reached  the  Illinois 
through  the  last  named,  its  southern  branch, 
which  forms  the  Illinois  on  meeting  with  the 
Desplaines,  its  northern. 

Of  the  Chicago  portage,  LaSalle  says  in  his 
"Relations"  : 

This  is  an  isthmus  of  land  of  41  degrees  50  min- 
utes North  latitude,  at  the  west  of  the  Islinois 
[Michigan]  lake,  which  is  reached  by  a  channel 
[Chicago  river]  formed  by  the  junction  of  several 
rivulets  or  meadow  ditches.  It  is  navigable  for 
about  two  leagues  [5  miles]  to  the  edge  of  the  prai- 
rie a  quarter  of  a  mile  westward.  There  is  a  little 
lake  [Mud  lake]  divided  by  a  causeway,  made  by  the 
beavers,  about  a  league  and  a  half  long  from  which 
runs  a  stream  which,  after  winding  about  a  half 
league  through  the  rushes,  empties  into  the  river 
Checagou,  and  thence  into  that  of  the  Islinois.  This 
lake  is  filled  by  heavy  summer  rains  or  spring  fresh- 
ets, and  discharges  also  into  the  channel  which  leads 
to  the  lake  of  the  Islinois  [Michigan],  the  level  of 
which  is  seven  feet  lower  than  the  prairie  on  which 
the  lake  is.  The  river  of  Checagou  does  the  same 
thing  in  the  spring  when  its  channel  is  full.  It 
empties  a  part  of  its  waters  by  this  little  lake  into 
that  of  the  Islinois,  and  at  this  season,  Joliet  says, 
forms  in  the  summer  time  a  little  channel  for  a 
quarter  of  a  league  from  this  lake  to  the  basin  which 
leads  to  the  Islinois  by  which  vessels  can  enter  the 
Checagou  and  descend  to  the  sea. 

(Confusion  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
La  Salle  gives  the  name  "  Checagou"  to  the 
Desplaines,  our  Chicago  Elver  being  called 
the  "  Portage.") 

This  is  a  more  accurate  description  of  the 
spot  than  Joliet  or  Marquette  have  handed 
down  to  us;  but  the  sequel  shows  that  the 
great  La  Salle  had  a  less  just  notion  of  the 
importance  of  the  portage  than  had  Joliet, 
for  lie  speaks  contemptuously  of  the  proposed 
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canal,  saying:  "  I  should  not  have  men- 
tioned it  if  Joliet  had  not  proposed  it  with- 
out regard  to  its  difficulties." 

La  Salle  made  his  way  down  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  and  back,  returned  to 
France,  prevailed  on  Louis  XIV  to  give 
him  ships,  men  and  money  for  an  expedition 
by  sea  to  the  Mississippi,  sailed,  was  carried 
by  an  ignorant  pilot  past  the  delta,  and 
then  put  ashore  and  deserted,  started  north- 
ward overland  and  was  killed  by  his  own 
men  March  19,  1687.  (See  Narration  of 
Father  Douay,  Shea's  "Mississippi."page  214.) 
The  faithful  and  heroic  Tonty,  his  main- 
stay, learning  that  he  had  landed,  voyaged 
all  the  way  down  to  the  Gulf  in  search  of 
him,  without  even  the  sad  satisfaction  of 
finding  his  grave. 


Thus  did  Chicago  emerge  from  the  dark 
of  oblivion  into  the  sunshine  of  history.  It 
was  almost  exactly  half-way,  in  time,  be- 
tween the  arrival  of  Columbus  and  the  pres- 
ent day— 1492,  1692,  1892.  But  even  then 
her  emergence  was  but  momentary,  for  a 
variety  of  circumstances  conspired  to  sink 
her  out  of  sight  for  another  hundred  years. 
The  Kaskaskias,  the  family  of  the  Illinois 
which  had  received  Marquette,  Allouez,  La 
Salle,  Tonty,  Membre  and  the  rest  so  well, 
were  set  upon  by  the  dreadful  Iroqnois  from 
the  east  (the  Five  Nations  known  even  as 
far  as  Central  New  York)  and  nearly  exter- 
minated, a  blow  followed  up  by  the  cruel 
Sauks  and  Foxes  from  further  up  the  Missis- 
sippi in  a  still  more  withering  assault  on 
their  helpless  remnant.  So  it  happened  that 
the  few  survivors  paddled  down  the  Illinois 
to  the  Mississippi  and  down  the  Mississippi 
to  the  river  which  still  bears  their  name,  the 
Kaskaskia,  which  enters  the  great  river  some 
sixty  miles  below  East  St.  Louis.  Thither  the 
faithful  missionaries  followed  them  and  there 
started  a  new  French  village,  fort  and  settle- 
ment, whereof  the  relics  are  to  be  found 
to  this  day  in  the  shape  of  French  family 
names,  French  speech,  and  French  religion 
and  traditions;  not  to  speak  of  the  ruined 


remains  of  Fort  Chartres;  all  most  delight- 
fully set  forth  in  Edward  G.  Mason's  "Illi- 
nois in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  Fergus' 
Historical  Series,  Number  12.* 

This  movement  left  the  Oak  Portage  away 
from  the  two  main -traveled  roads ;  for  the 
natural  route  leading  from  Green  Bay  to 
Kaskaskia  was  by  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin 
and  so  down  the  Mississippi ;  while  the  best 
route  from  Montreal  was  through  Lake  Erie, 
down  the  Wabash  and  Ohio  and  a  hundred 
miles  up  the  Mississippi.  Then  when  Mobile 
and  New  Orleans  were  settled  (1706-1718) 
the  nearest  access  to  tidewater  was  by  bat- 
teaux,  which  plied  up  and  down  the  Father 
of  Waters.  Thus  Chicago  was  once  more 
left  to  the  Indians,  the  fur-traders,  the  deer, 
buffalo,  wild  turkeys,  pigeons,  grouse,  water 
fowl  and  other  "bestes  savages"  of  which  his- 
tory notes  only  the  existence  and  the  disap- 
pearance. 

Yet  the  eighteenth  century  was  full  of 
events  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  the  future 
city  and  influencing  its  character  and  stand- 
ing, and  even  its  very  nationality  and  lan- 
guage. How  does  it  happen  that,  with  such 
a  birth  and  parentage,  it  is  not  a  French- 
speaking  community  under  the  dominion  of 
France  and  the  tutelage  of  Home  ? 

In  brief,  it  is  because  the  English  con- 
quered all  Canada  from  the  French  when 
Wolfe  took  Quebec  in  1759,  and  George  Rogers 
Clark  conquered  the  Illinois  country  from 
the  English  for  Virginia  and  the  Continentals 
in  1778,  and  Virginia  ceded  it  to  the  United 
States  in  1785. 

The  first  of  these  far-reaching  events,  the 
heroic  struggle  between  Wolfe  and  Mont-, 
calm  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  where 
both  commanders,  victor  and  vanquished, 
fell  and  died  on  the  field  of  honor,  is  part  of 
the  world's  well-known  annals.  The  second, 
Clark's  equally  heroic  exploit,  is  not  so  well 
known,  and  for  that  reason,  added  to  the 
consideration  that  it  is  of  closer  interest  to 
Illinoisans  and  Chicagoans,  his  name  being 

*  Kaskaskia  is  older  than  St.  Louis  by  sixty-four  years. 
It  became  the  first  capital  of  Illinois  Territory  and  State. 
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perpetuated  in  the  State's  counties  and  towns 
and  the  city's  streets,  it  behooves  us  to  pay  it 
a  certain  degree  of  attention. 

George  Eogers  Clark  was  a  typical  pioneer, 
frontiersman,  Indian  fighter  and  American 
soldier.  He  embodied  the  best  qualities  of 
Daniel  Booue,  John  Todd,  Simon  Kenton, 
AVilliam  Wells  and  the  other  hardy  pioneers 
who  made  possible  the  new  West.  In 
brilliancy  of  achievement  and  permanency  of 
result  he  is  head  and  shoulders  above  them 
all.  The  history  of  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle has,  until  our  latest  times,  been  written 
on  the  eastern  edge  of  our  country,  and  from 
an  eastern  point  of  view,  and  probably  not 
one  in  a  thousand  of  its  students,  on  being 
asked  to  name,  in  the  order  of  their  import- 
ance, the  mere  soldiers  of  that  war,  would 
get  down  to  Clark  at  all ;  many  of  them  not 
even  recognizing  the  name  when  mentioned. 
Yet  he  who  gains  the  new  knowledge  set 
forth  in  Roosevelt's  "Winning  of  the  West," 
and  other  like  works  of  the  later  writers, 
will  see  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  to 
(Jlark  we  owe  it  that  at  the  peace  of  Paris  the 
whole  Upper  Mississippi  valley  fell  to  us 
instead  of  to  England. 

The  French  by  priority  of  occupation 
held  nearly  everything  west  of  the  Allegha- 
nies.  If  they  had  been  as  good  colonizers 
as  they  were  explorers  and  soldiers  their 
tongue  and  not  the  English  would  be  that  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  to-day.  They  held  Fort 
Duquesne,  and  with  their  allies,  the  Indians, 
defeated  Braddock's  attempt  to  take  it  in 
1755,  and  it  was  not  till  1758  that  it  fell  into 
English  hands  and  was  renamed  Fort  Pitt, 
Pittsburgh  being  its  modern  successor.  The 
English  from  New  England  and  New  York 
had  pushed  westward  to  the  eastern  end  of 
Lake  Erie,  but  the  French  held  all  Canada, 
and  also  Fort  Niagara,  Detroit,  Mackinaw, 
Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan,  Fort  Chartres, 
Kaskaskia,  Vincennes,  Mobile  and  New 
Orleans,  with  all  that  lay  between,  until  the 
treaty  of  1700,  which  followed  the  taking  of 
Quebec. 
Kaskaskia,  Fort  Chartres  and  Viucennes, 


all  in  the  Illinois  country,  were  still  strongly 
French  in  sentiment,  though  under  English 
rule,  when  the  Revolutionary  war  began. 
The  Indians,  till  then  favorable  to  the 
French,  were  bought  over  by  the  English 
and  employed  by  them  as  allies,  to  the  last- 
ing shame  of  the  more  enlightened  nation. 
There  was  an  English  garrison  at  Kaskaskia, 
under  the  Chevalier  de  Rocheblave,  an  officer 
of  the  French  troops  before  the  surrender, 
who  found  it  convenient  on  that  occasion  to 
change  his  allegiance  to  the  British  crown, 
and  was  actually  commandant  of  Kaskaskia 
in  1778.  We  may  readily  assume  that  only 
few  and  vague  rumors  of  the  revolt  of  the 
thirteen  colonies  penetrated  to  Kaskaskia 
in  the  two  years  following  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  1776.  But  there  was  a 
postman  coming  who  would  tell  them  all  the 
news. 

George  Rogers  Clark  (born  1752)  was  a 
Virginian  who  came  early  to  the  AVest  and 
took  on  the  nature  and  habits  of  a  frontiers- 
man and  Indian-fighter.  He  saw  as  did  no 
other  man  the  chance  and  the  need  for  a 
blow  at  English  dominion  in  the  West,  and, 
in  1778,  got  from  the  Governor  of  Virginia 
(Patrick  Henry)  a  commission  as  colonel,  an 
outfit  of  money,  arms,  ammunition  and  sup- 
plies, and  the  privilege  of  recruiting  men  to 
make  a  campaign  against  the  English  in 
the  West  and  their  savage  allies.  With  this 
slender  backing,  but  with  courage  and  will 
which  counterbalanced  all  deficiencies,'  he 
tramped  across  the  Alleghanies,  paddled  his 
way  down  the  Ohio,  disembarked  at  old 
Fort  Massac  (dismantled)  about  a  hundred 
miles  above  Cairo,  and  marching  across  the 
country  northwestward  entered  Kaskaskia 
from  the  rear,  taking  the  English  com- 
pletely by  surprise.  He  himself  relates  that 
he  found  the  officers  and  "habitans"  all 
engaged  at  a  dance,  and  that  after  posting 
his  little  force  (less  than  200)  he  entered  the 
ball-room  unannounced  and  leaned  against 
the  door-post  looking  on,  until  a  young 
Indian,  recognizing  him  as  an  alien  and 
enemy,  leaped  up  from  where  he  lay  on  his 
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blanket  and  gave  the  war-whoop,  "  Hu-liu- 
hu-hu  ! "  whereat  all  the  rest  were  startled 
out  of  their  gayety.  Clark  simply  said :  "  Go 
on  with  your  dancing,  but  remember  that 
you  dance  under  the  flag  of  Virginia,  not 
that  of  England." 

The  villagers  had  been  taught  to  regard 
the  "buckskins"  as  being  as  bad  as  hostile 
Indians,  if  not  worse,  and  next  morning  a 
deputation  of  leading  citizens  waited  on  him 
offering  all  they  had — themselves  as  slaves — 
if  only  their  wives  and  children  might  be 
spared.  He  told  them,  of  course,  that 
Americans  did  not  make  war  or  women  and 
children — a  palpable  hit  at  England  and  her 
allies — and  that  so  long  as  they  obeyed  the 
laws  and  maintained  order  no  one  should  be 
molested.  On  the  next  Sunday  the  Catholic 
services,  suppressed  under  his  predecessors, 
were  resumed,  and  Clark  and  his  men  were 
the  heroes  and  idols  of  the  simple,  impressi- 
ble French  colonists.  Their  priest,  Father 
Gibault  (often  mentioned  in  E.  G.  Mason's 
work,  Fergus'  Series,  No.  12)  volunteered  to 
go  over  to  Vincennes,  announce  the  capture 
of  Kaskaskia,Fort  Chartres  and  Cahokia,  and 
urge  the  other  settlement  to  throw  off  the 
English  yoke  and  declare  for  the  Continental 
cause,  all  of  which  he  soon  accomplished, the 
British  retiring  to  Detroit,  where  Colonel 
Henry  Hamilton,  commander  of  the  Western 
forces,  had  his  headquarters.  Eocheblave, 
Clark  sent  to  Virginia  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

The  capture  of  Kaskaskia  took  place  early 
in  July,  1778,  and,  by  August,  Vincennes, 
and  in  fact  all  the  "Illinois  country"  south 
of  Lake  Michigan,  was  clear  of  English 
soldiers.  But  Hamilton  was  not  idle.  He 
got  together  a  formidable  force  of  English 
and  Indians,  and  armed  and  equipped  it  to 
re-take  Vincennes  first;  next  to  defeat  and 
capture  Clark  and  his  insolent  ragamuffins, 
and  then  to  rouse  the  fierce  Southern  Indians, 
Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  etc.,  carry  fire  and 
sword  through  Kentucky,  and  perhaps 
even  recover  Fort  Pitt  itself  for  his  Majesty 
George  Third. 

We  are  told  by  Roosevelt  (Winning  of  the 


West)  that  "every  soul  in  Detroit  was  busy 
from  morning  to  night  in  mending  boats, 
baking  biscuit,  packing  provisions  in  kegs 
and  bags,  preparing  artillery  stores  and  in 
every  way  making  ready  for  the  expedition. 
Fifteen  large  batteaux  [plank  scows]  and 
pirogues  [dug-out  tree-trunks]  were  pro- 
cured ;  these  were  to  carry  the  ammunition, 
food,  clothing,  tents  and  especially  the  pres- 
ents for  the  Indians.  Cattle  and  wheels  were 
sent  ahead  to  the  most  important  portages 
on  the  route  to  be  traversed." 

The  country  between  Toledo  on  the 
Miami  and  Vincennes  on  the  Wabash  being 
all  in  the  hands  of  their  red  allies  their 
march  was  a  brilliant  success,  and  Vincennes 
being  only  held  by  a  handful  of  local  militia, 
fell  back  into  their  hands  without  a  shot. 
Hamilton  knew  that  Clark  had  only  110  men 
of  his  own,  not  a  third  part  of  Hamilton's 
number,  and  had  the  English  pushed  right 
across  to  the  Mississippi  it  is  hard  to  fancv 
how  Clark  could  have  escaped  ruin  ;  but  the 
autumn  was  now  advanced,  a  winter  campaign 
would  mean  appalling  hardship  in  that  flat 
and  flooded  country;  spring  was  coming, 
when  Hamilton  would  be  stronger  and  Clark 
weaker  — what  more  natural  than  to  lie  still, 
keep  the  road  to  Detroit  open,  the  road  to 
Virginia  closed,  and  the  preparation  for  a 
glorious  spring  campaign  in  constant  pro- 
gress? 

"Natural,"  certainly,  but  the  actions  of  a 
hero  and  a  genius  are  not  "natural;"  they 
are  exceptional.  Hamilton's  course  was  that 
of  common  sense,  Clark's  was  that  of  soldierly 
inspiration.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem, he  took 
his  little  Spartan  band  (now  recruited  up  to 
170  men)  and  without  boats,  biscuit,  packed 
provisions  in  kegs  and  bags,  artillery  stores, 
cannon,  wheels  on  oxen,  actually  set  out 
on  February  7,  1779,  to  march  240  miles, 
subsisting  on  the  game  to  be  found  in  that 
desolate  solitude  of  snow,  water  and  ice  ! 
The  story  of  that  march  reads  like  a  ro- 
miiuce.  Tramping,  ice-breaking,  wading, 
fording,  ferrying,  starving,  the  band  at  last 
heard  the  morning  gun  from  the  fort  at 
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Vincennes,  and  coming  up  unseen  sent  in  a 
demand  for  surrender,  which  the  French  in- 
habitants received,  read  and  discussed,  but 
did  not  disclose  to  Hamilton.  In  the  even- 
ing Clark  entered  the  town  and  opened  fire 
on  the  fort,and  during  the  night  dug  a  rifle- 
pit  which  commanded  the  port-hole  where 
the  cannon  was  planted.  Next  day  they 
kept  up  a  continuous  fire  on  the  garrison 
(whenever  they  could  get  a  shot)  and  at  the 
same  time  ate  breakfast,  their  first  regular 
meal  for  a  week.  At  noon  Clark  summoned 
the  fort  ;  Hamilton  refused  to  surrender  and 
the  firing  continued;  Clark  forbidding  the 
assaultasked  by  the  backwoodsmen.  The  story 
goes  that  a  marauding  party  of  Indians  re- 
turning in  the  afternoon  with  booty  and 
scalps,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Clark's  men 
and  six  of  their  number  were  led  out  in  view 
of  the  fort,  tomahawked  and  thrown  into  the 
river  like  dogs;  an  expression  of  Clark's 
opinion  about  the  deserts  of  Hamilton's  pre- 
cious allies. 

Hamilton  surrendered,  and  with  his 
brother  officers,  was  sent,  like  Eocheblave,  to 
Virginia  as  prisoner  of  war;  while  the  buck- 
skins "grew  almost  rich''  by  the  capture  of 
the  stores  in  the  fort  and  the  successive 
arrivals  from  Detroit  of  goods  consigned  to 
Hamilton. 

This  was  the  "Valley  Forge  winter,"  and 
it  has  been  said  that  the  passive  endurance 
at  the  East  was  child's  play  compared  with 
the  active  heroism  in  the  West.  Each 
student  must  form  his  own  conclusion.  One 
thing  is  certain;  the  English-and-Indian  con- 
trol of  the  Illinois  country  never  recovered 
from  that  blow,  and  when  in  the  discussion 
of  boundaries  at  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1782 
the  English  commissioners  held  so  strenu- 
ously for  a  foot-hold  south  and  west  of  the 
great  lakes,  the  fact  that  our  forces  had  seized 
and  held  their  outposts  was  the  main  factor 
in  giving  us  the  glorious  victory  which  saved 


Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota ;  and  made  possible  the  subsequent 
acquisition  from  France  and  Spain  of  the 
entire  country  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

To  return  to  Chicago.  After  1699,  when 
St.  Cosme,  a  missionary  priest,  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  describing  a  journey 
from  Michilimackinac  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas,  in  which  letter  he  speaks  of  stay- 
ing "at  the  house  of  Jesuit  Fathers  at  Chi- 
cago," the  name  is  almost  lost  in  oblivion. 
Once  (1728)  it  comes  to  the  light  of  day. 
The  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
hereditary  enemies  of  the  Illinois,  were  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  de  Siette  (commandant 
at  Fort  Chartres),  marauding,  killing  and 
scalping  settlers  up  to  the  very  neighborhood 
of  the  Fort.  Mason  says: 

In  the  great  wrath  de  Siette  opened  a  correspon- 
dence with  de  Lignerie,  the  French  commandant  at 
Green  Bay,  and  proposed  that  the  Fox  tribe  be 
exterminated  at  once.  The  calmer  de  Lignerie  re- 
plies in  suhstance  that  this  would  be  the  best  possi- 
ble expedient,  provided  that  the  Foxes  do  not 
exterminate  them  in  the  attempt.  And  he  suggests 
a  postponement  of  hostilities  until  de  Siette  and  him- 
self can  meet  "atChickagau  or  the  Rock"  and  better 
concert  their  plans.  But  soon  the  French  authorities 
adopted  the  views  of  the  commandant  at  the  Illinois, 
and  the  Marquis  de  Beauharnois  (grandfather  of 
the  first  husband  of  the  Empress  Josephine),  then 
commanding  in  Canada,  notified  him  to  join  the 
Canadian  forces  at  Green  Bay,  in  1728,  to  make  war 
upon  the  Foxes.  A  battle  ensued  in  which  the 
Illinois  Indians,  headed  by  the  French, were  victori- 
ous. But  hostilities  continued  until  de  Siette's  suc- 
cessor, by  a  masterly  piece  of  strategy,  waylaid  and 
destroyed  so  many  of  the  persistent  foemen  that 
peace  reigned  for  a  time.  (Fergus'  Series,  No. 
12,  p.  28.) 

It  was  the  peril  from  the  Sacs  and  Foxes 
that  drove  .the  travel  and  trade  away  from 
the  Chicago  route  to  that  of  the  Wabash. 
Then  too,  "John  Law's  bubble,"  the.Ctwi- 
paynie  de  V Occident,  took  in  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  trade  by  batteaux  between  Kaskaskia 
and  New  Orleans  throve  greatly. 


CHAPTER    III. 


FIRST    PERMANENT    SETTLEMENT. 


JUST  about  the  time  when   Clark  wasjj. 
doing  his  feats  of  arms  (1778)  what  may 
be  called  the  permanent  settlement  of 
Chicago  began;   for   there  was  built  a 
human    habitation  which  survived  through 
a  thousand  vicissitudes  (though  few  changes 
of  ownership)  until   within   the   memory  of 
many  living  citizens.     Of  course  this  means 
the  "old  Kinzie  mansion,"  dating  from  about 
1777  and   lasting    until    about  1837.      Its 
builder  was  a  negro,  Jean  Baptiste  Point  de 
Saible. 

Not  in  jest,  but  in  naive,  sober  earnest, 
the  Indians  used  to  say  that  "the  first  white 
man  in  Chicago  was  a  nigger."  To  them 
all  non-Indians  were  "white;"  the  adjective 
having  in  their  minds  only  a  racial  signifi- 
cance. Then,  too,  the  savages  had  no  jests 
— no  harmless  ones. 

Peering  into  the  dim  past  (as  we  have 
done)  for  early  items  concerning  what  is  now 
Chicago,  one  comes  first  to  the  compara- 
tively clear  records  of  the  French  who  came  in 
by  the  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  From  that  time  there  occurs 
a  great  blank.  Scarcely  a»ray  of  light  or  a 
word  of  intelligence  pierces  the  deep  gloom 
for  just  one  hundred  years.  Detroit,  Mack- 
inaw, Lake  Superior,  Green  Bay,  Fort  Du- 
quesne  and  St.  Louis  are  kept  in  view;  and 
even  Kaskaskia  and  Fort  Chartres,  both  in 
Illinois  territory,  are  on  record  because  (as 
has  been  said)  they  were  points  of  importance 
in  John  Law's  Mississippi  scheme.  But 
Chicago  was  almost  as  if  it  had  sunk  below 
the  waves  of  Lake  Michigan  when  La  Sullo 
and  Marquctte  bade  it  good-bye.  Suddenly, 
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in'1778,  in  the  midst  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  the  name  reappears  in  literature  in  a 
curious  way.  It  comes  to  us  through  a  poet- 
ical allusion  from  the  pen  of  Colonel  Arent 
Schuyler  de  Peyster,  commandant  at  Michil- 
imackinac.  De  Peyster,  as  his  name  sug- 
gests, was  a  New  Yorker  of  the  ancient 
Dutch  stock.  He  entered  the  English  army 
and  in  1757  was  commissioned  lieutenant  in 
the  Eighth  or  King's  regiment  of  foot. 
Necessarily  he  was  and  continued  to  be  a 
Royalist,  and  when  war  broke  out  served 
King  George  against  General  George. 

Luckily  for  our  knowledge  of  the  West 
during  Revolutionary  times,  Colonel  de 
Peyster  was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  as  well 
as  a  soldier  and  a  tory.  He  left  a  volume  of 
"  Miscellanies,"  which  were  first  published 
(1813)  in  Dumfries,  Scotland,  whither  the 
old  soldier  retired  when  the  bad  cause  for 
which  he  made  a  good  fight  came  to  a  disas- 
trous end  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1 783.  An 
edition,  edited  by  General  J.  Watts  de 
Peyster,  of  Yonkers,  was  published  in  1888.* 

Colonel  de  Peyster's  post  of  loyal  service 
was  Mackinaw,  whither,  as  the  "  Miscella- 
nies" tell  us,  he  was  sent  early  in  1774  "to 

*  After  his  return  to  Scotland,  Colonel  de  Peystcr  com- 
manded the  regiment  ot   "fencibles"  (militia)  of  which 
Robert  Burns  was  a  member ;  and  it  was  to  him  that  the 
poet  wrote  his  poem  "To  my  Colonel !"  beginning: 
"  My  honor'd  colonel,  deep  I  feel 

Your  interest  in  the  poet's  weal ; " 
and  ending: 

"  But  lest  you  think  I  am  uncivil 
To  plague  you  wi'  this  draunting  drivel. 
Abjuring  a'  intentions  evil, 

I  'piat  my  pen. 

The  Lord  preserve  us  fra  the  devil  I 
Amen  !  Amen ! 
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command  the  post,  with  the  painful  task  of 
superintending  the  Lake  Indians." 
.  .  .  .  "  Canoes  arrived  with  passes  signed 
by  the  American  General  Wooster  and  Dr. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  wherein  was  stipulated 
that  those  traders  should  not  afford  any 
succor  whatever  to  the  British  garrison." 

He  adds  that  in  the  spring  following  "they 
[the  Indians]  were  sent  down  to  assist  Gen- 
eral Burgoine  in  his  expedition  across  Lake 
Champlain  ;"  an  entry  which  recalls  the  fate 
of  poor  Jane  McCrea,  whose  death  at  their 
hands  (near  Saratoga)  used  to  draw  tears 
from  our  childish  eyes  in  the  good  old  times 
before  patriotism  was  no  more. 

In  that  expedition  they  seem  to  have  done 
no  valuable  service  to  King  George  (except 
the  killing  of  Miss  McCrea),  and  on  their 
return  they  were  assembled  at  Mackinaw  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  diversion  in  favor 
of  the  English  General  Hamilton,  whom 
George  Rogers  Clark,  our  paragon  of  Western 
soldiers,  had  already  (though  de  Peyster  did 
not  know  it)  defeated  and  sent  across  the 
Alleghanies  a  prisoner  to  Patrick  Henry, 
governor  of  Virginia. 

Now  comes  in  the  mention  of  Chicago. 
De  Peyster  made  a  speech  to  the  assembled 
red-skins,  which  speech  he  next  day  turned 
into  rude  rhyme  at  the  request  of  a  fair  lady* 
whom  he  calls  "une  chere  compagne  de 
voyage."  The  "poem"  is  included  in  the 
"  Miscellanies." 

The  entire  versified  speech  is  too  long  to 
quote,  interesting  though  it  be  as  an  un- 
studied sketch  of  things  of  that  time  and 
place.  Any  one  wishing  to  know  more  of  it 
can  find  it  in  the  "Miscellanies"  of  which  a 
copy  should  be  easily  found  in  any  large  New 
York  library. 

*  The  lady  was  his  wife.  The  marriage  was  childless, 
and  GeneralJ.  Watts  de  Peyster  says  (1892)  in  a  private 
note:  "She  was  chere  indeed  to  de  Peyster's  lineal  heirs, 
for  her  cajolery  of  the  colonel  transferred  his  property 
from  his  nephew,  protege  and  namesake.  Captain  Arent 
Schuyler  de  Peyster,  to  her  own  people,  McMurdos  or 
whatever  was  the  name  of  her  nephews-"  General  de 
Peyster  says  that  he  himself  got  the  story  from  Captain 
Arent  Schuyler  de  Peystcr,  the  namesake  in  question, 
and  the  discoverer  of  the  "  De  Peyster  Islands"  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  • 


SPEECH  TO    THE  WESTERN    INDIANS. 

Great  Chiefs,  convened  at  my  desire 
To  kindle  up  this  Council  fire 
Which  with  ascending  smoke  shall  burn 
Till  you  from  war  once  more  return 
To  lay  -the  axe  in  earth  so  deep 
That  nothing  shall  disturb  its  sleep. 


I  know  you  have  been  told  by  Clark 
His  riflemen  ne'er  miss  the  mark; 
In  vain  you  hide  behind  a  tree 
If  they  your  finger-tip  can  see, — 
The  instant  they  have  got  their  aim 
Enrolls  you  on  the  list  of  lame. 
But  then,  my  sons,  the  boaster's  rifles, 
To  those  I  have  in  store  are  trifles: 
If  you  but  make  the  tree  your  mark 
The  ball  will  twirl  beneath  the  bark, 
Till  it  one-half  the  circle  find, 
Then  out  and  kill  the  man  behind. 

Clark  says,  with  Louis  in  alliance 
He  sets  your  father  at  defiance. 
That  he  too,  hopes,  ere  long,  to  gain 
Assistance  from  the  King  of  Spain. 


Suppose,  awhile,  his  threats  prove  true, 
My  children,  what  becomes  of  you  ? 
Your  sons — your  daughters — and  your  wives, 
Must  they  be  hacked  with  these  big  knives? 

***** 
Clark,  soon  repulsed,  will  ne'er  return 
While  your  war-fire  thus  clear  doth  burn 


At  Fort  St.  Joseph  and  the  Post 
Go — lay  in  ambush  for  his  host, 
While  I  send  round  Lake  Michigan 
And  raise  the  warriors  to  a  man, 
Who,  on  their  way  to  get  to  you 
Shall  take  a  peep  at  Eschikagou.* 
Those  runagates  at  Milwakie 
Must  now  perforce  with  you  agree. 
Sly  Siggenaak  and  Naakewoin 
Must  with  Langlade  their  forces  join 
Or  he  will  send  them  tout  au  (liable. 
As  he  did  Baptist  Point  de  Saible.  f 

*A  river  and  fort  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan. 
+A  handsome   Negro   (well   educated  and    settled   in 
Chicago),  but  much  in  the  French  interest. 

So  steps  upon  the  stage  of  history  the 
earliest  non-Indian  settler  of  Chicago  ;  the 
man  who  built,  at  about  the  time  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  a  house  which 
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was  standing  within  the  memory  of  hun- 
dreds of  the  Chicagoans  of  1892  ;  the  well- 
known  "Kinzie  mansion,"  which  faced  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  where  Pine  street 
now  ends. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Kinzie  in  her  invaluable 
book  "  Wau-Bun,  the  early  day  in  the 
North-west,"  calls  him  Point  au  Sable,  and 
says  he  was  a  native  of  St.  Domingo  and 
came  from  that  island  with  a  friend  named 
Glamorgan,  who  had  obtained  large  Spanish 
grants  in  or  about  St.  Louis.  She  adds  that 
he  sold  his  Chicago  establishment  to  a  French 
trader  named  Le  Mai,  and  went  back  to 
Peoria,  where  his  friend  Glamorgan  was 
living,  and  died  under  his  roof — presumably 
about  1800.  From  Le  Mai  the  property 
passed,  in  1803,  to  John  Kinzie,  the  real 
pioneer  of  Chicago. 

Hispaniola  (Hayti  and  St.  Domingo)  was 
discovered  and  even  colonized  by  Columbus 
in  1492.  It  had  then  some  2,000,000  inhab- 
itants living  like  our  first  parents  in  Eden 
(Genesis  I  and  II),  but  the  unspeakable 
cruelty  of  the  Christian  Spaniards  so  depop- 
ulated the  splendid  and  happy  island  that  in 
1517 — twenty-five  years  later — it  was  requi- 
site to  import  negro  slaves  to  carry  on  the 
mining,  and  to-day  not  one  soul  of  the 
original  race  survives.  The  French  began 
to  come  in  in  1630,  and  by  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick  (1697)  the  island  was  divided 
between  France  and  Spain.  Then  began  the 
greatness  of  the  Haytian  Negro,  which  culmi- 
nated in  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  liberator  of 
his  race  from  French  slavery  and  his  land 
from  French  dominion  ;  and,  later,  victim 
to  Napoleon's  perfidy. 

Under  the  French  rule  many  free  negroes 
were  educated  in  France;  very  possible  Bap- 
tiste  Poiute  de  Saible  among  the  rest.  At 
any  rate  he  was  of  the  adventurous  spirit 
which  would  rather  be  first  in  a  new  sphere 
than  last  in  an  old,  and,  with  Glamorgan, 
came  over  to  Mobile  or  New  Orleans  and 
(  probably  on  one  of  John  Law's  "Campagnie 
de  1'Occident"  batteaux)  came  up  the  Miss- 
issippi to  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia,  Saint  Louis, 


and  at  last  to  Peoria  on  the  Illinois  where  he 
left  Glamorgan  and  pushed  on  to  the  Potto- 
watomie  outpost  where  we  find  him  in  1778, 
the  object  of  Colonel  de  Peyster's  admiring 
dislike. 

Edward  G.  Mason,  in  an  address  before  the 
Historical  Society,  gives  a  tradition  regarding 
Pointe  de  Saible's  welcome  on  Chicago  soil, 
which  tradition  is  said  to  spring  from  a  de- 
scemlent  of  his,  who  lived  at  Cahokia.  It 
runs  thus:  An  Indian  being  south  of  the 
Portage  river — now  call  the  Chicago — being 
out  hunting,  suddenly  came  upon  a  strange 
object  half  hidden  by  the  underbrush.  It 
was  a  black  face,  with  white  eyes  and  woolly 
hair!  After  gazing  at  the  novel  sight  a  while 
he  grunted  "ugh!  Mucketawees  !  ("Black 
meat.)  "Manitou  !"  (Bad  spirit.)  He  cap- 
tured the  odd  animal  and  carried  him  to  the 
village,  whither  came  the  Indians  from  far 
and  near  to  gaze,  to  wonder,  to  speculate. 
Fortunately  for  Baptiste,  for  Chicago,  and 
for  history,  the  consensus  of  opinion  called 
it  "  bad  meat,"  and  so  the  creature's  life  was 
spared. 

One  other  mention  of  him  is  thrown  up 
from  the  ocean  of  oblivion  on  the  almost 
barren  shore  of  Western  history.  The  third 
volume  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society's 
collections  contains  some  "Recollections" 
of  Augustin  Grignou  (a  grandchild  of  Sieur 
Charles  de  Langlade,  who  became  the  first 
permanent  white  settler  of  Wisconsin,  about 
1735),  among  which  occurs  the  following 
precious  bit: 

At  a  very  early  period  there  was  a  negro  who 
lived  there  (Chicago)  named  Baptiste  Pointe  de 
Saible.  My  brother,  Perish  Grignon,  visited  Chi- 
cago about  1794,  and  told  me  that  Pointe  de  Saible 
was  a  large  man,  that  he  had  a  commission  for  some 
office,  but  for  what  particular  office  or  from  what 
government  I  cannot  now  recollect.  He  was  a 
trader,  pretty  wealthy,  and  drank  freely.  I  do  not 
know  what  became  of  him. 

With  these  bits  of  chance  allusion — 
touches  here  and  there — we  get  a  quite  dis- 
tinct impression  of  the  lonely  Baptiste.  His 
origin  shows  possibility  of  greatness,  for  it 
was  the  same  with  that  of  Frangois  Domin- 
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ique  Toussaint,  surnamecl  1'Ouverture.  Like 
him  he  was  a  French  West-Indian  mulatto. 
He  was  large,  handsome,  well  educated  and 
adventurous,  traits  which  mark  pretty  nearly 
his  migrations  and  his  fortunes.  Neither  in 
Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Kaskaskia  nor  St. 
Louis  could  he  probably  feel  at  home,  for  at 
each  of  those  places  nigritude  was  associated 
with  servitude.  Among  the  Peoria  Indians 
he  probably  found  scanty  elbow-room,  espe- 
cially if  his  friend  and  rival  trader,  Glamor- 
gan, was,  as  his  name  implies,  of  Welsh 
blood,  a  race  which  gleans  close  and  thrives 
where  others  starve. 

Not  unnaturally  would  he  (as  tradition 
also  suggests)  aspire  to  headship  of  the  great 
tribe  of  Pottowatomies,  for  he  knew  how 
vastly  superior  he  was  to  the  best  of  them  ; 
and  quite  as  naturally  would  he  fail,  seeing 
that  the  red  strain  of  blood  and  the  black 
have  even  less  in  common  than  has  each  with 
the  white.  At  the  same  time,  considering 
the  state  of  domestic  relations  at  that  time 
and  place,  we  may  be  very  sure  he  did  not  fail 
to  "  take  some  savage  woman  "—one  or  more 
— to  rear  his  "  dusky  race  "  in  large  numbers 
and  much  rude  half-breed  gayety  and  con- 
tentment. 

As  to  his  "  office  "  one  would  like  greatly 
to  know  something  about  it  and  is  prone  to 
wish  that  somebody  would  look  it  up — in  the 
general  government  archives,  or  those  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  which  had  been  estab- 
lished in  1788,  General  St.  Clair  being  the 
first  Governor  and  Cincinnati  (Losantiville) 
its  capital.  (It  could  scarcely  have  been  an 
English  office,  in  view  of  the  unfriendly 
allusion  by  de  Peyster,  though  the  English 
maintained  hereabouts  emissaries — fomen- 
ters  of  discontent — away  on  almost  to  the 
War  of  1812.) 

Jean  Baptiste's  name,  "  Pointe  de  Saible" 
(or  Sable),  might  be  suspected  of  being  a 
description  of  his  residence  rather  than  an 
inheritance  from  his  forefathers,  for  the 
cabin  of  squared  logs  so  early  built  and  so 
lately  destroyed  stood  at  the  head  of  a  great 
sand-point  which  of  old  interrupted  the 


course  of  the  Chicago  river  lakeward  and 
turned  it  southward.  But  the  records  and 
traditions  are  old  enough  and  exact  enough  to 
uphold  the  name  as  a  patronymic  and  leave 
the  place  as  a  mere  coincidence.  One  might 
almost  as  reasonably  trace  it  to  his  lack  of 
grit  and  perseverance,  seeing  that  he  put  his 
hand  to  the  plow  and  looked  back,  that  he 
came  to  Chicago  in  hope  and  moved  away  in 
despair,  that  having  a  "  homestead  location  " 
he  didn't  stay  and  "prove  up,"  that  owning 
(by  occupation)  a  thousand  million  dollars' 
worth  of  real  estate  he  sold  it  for  a  song 
instead  of  holding  it  for  a  boom.  Point  de 
Sable — no  sand. 

The  house  was  of  squared  logs,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  very  best  of  the  frontier  man- 
sions of  that  day.  In  1796  it  passed  to  the 
possession  of  Joseph  Le  Mai,  a  French 
trader,  and  Pointe  de  Saible  departed  and 
returned  to  Peoria  where  he  died  at  the 
home  of  his  old  friend  Glamorgan.  Le  Mai, 
in  his  turn,  sold  the  homestead  to  John 
Kinzie  in  1803 — and  our  wanderings  have 
brought  us  to  the  living  Chicago  at  last. 

Standing  here  at  the  door  of  the  so-called 
"  Kinzie  Mansion  "  with  John  Kinzie,  true 
father  of  the  city,  on  the  day  of  his  purchase 
from  LeMai,  what  do  we  see  ? 

Under  our  feet  lie  the  familiar  sands  of 
the  "  North  Side,"  and  on  our  left,  as  we 
face  southward,  toss  the  ceaseless  waves  of 
Lake  Michigan  which  has  in  the  past  ages 
deposited  those  sands,  receding  foot  by  foot 
as  it  did  so.  In  front  of  the  house  flows  a 
deep,  narrow,  weedy  stream,  sluggish  for  the 
most  part,  but  occasionally  (especially  in  the 
springtime),  a  racing  flood  of  water  and  ice.* 
The  streamlet  comes  from  the  westward  to 
a  point  just  in  front  of  the  cabin,  where 
it  makes  a  strong — almost  sharp — turn 
southward  and  only  reaches  the  lake  some 
half  mile  below  (now  Madison  street), 

*At  first  view  one  wonders  that  so  slight  and  variable 
a  current  should  form  so  deep  a  bed ;  but  reflection  shows 
that  the  weedy  edge,  growing  strong,  rank  and  matted 
with  interlaced  roots,  must,  in  time  of  flood,  offer  more 
resistance  to  the  abrasion  of  the  current  than  does  the 
sandy  or  oozy  bottom.  Therefore  each  freshet  deepens 
but  does  not  widen  the  channel. 
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where  it  ripples  and  straggles  over  a  long, 
shallow  bar  to  become  lost  in  the  larger 
body. 

This  remarkable  formation  is  due  to  a 
a  strange  and  far-away  cause  ;  nothing 
less  than  the  prevailing  southwest  winds! 
These,  blowing  over  the  prairies,  as 
they  do  almost  continually,  drive  the  lake 
waves  obliquely  against  the  eastern  or  Mich- 
igan shore,  whence  arises  a  persistent  cur- 
rent northward  along  that  shore,  naturally 
compensated  by  an  equally  persistent  cur- 
rent southward  along  the  western  margin, 
which  latter  current  carries  with  it  a  stream 
of  sand,  and  this  southward-moving  sand, 
meeting  the  river  current,  struggles  with  it, 
deflects  it  and  is  partly  checked  by  it,  so  that 
a  tongue  of  sand  pushes  toward  the  south 
not  only  the  Chicago  river  but  every  other 
affluent,  to  the  smallest  rill.  Whoever  walks 
on  the  lake  shore  at  points  where  the  south- 
ward movement  is  not  checked  by  piers, 
may  see  in  miniature  the  entire  process,  at 
any  place  where  a  brook,  a  rill  or  even  a 
ditch  debouches  on  the  lake ;  and  at  any 
place  where  a  pier  is  thrown  out  may  see  the 
accumulation  of  sand  oa  its  northern  side  by 
yards  or  acres,  according  as  the  pier  is  long 
and  of  long  standing  or  otherwise. 

The  river  flows  sluggishlv  from  the  west- 
ward, where,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
away,  it  branches  sharply  northward  and 
southward ;  the  north  branch  or  Guarie 
river  being  the  smaller  of  the  two  and 
dwindling  as  it  extends  up  to  the  marshy 
flat  we  know  as  the  "Skokie,"  now  forming 
the  western  horizon  of  Wilmette,  Wiunetka, 
Highland  Park,  Lake  Forest,  etc.  The 
South  Branch,  or  Portage  river  is  more  con- 
siderable ;  and  after  a  bend  eastward  (about 
our  Twelfth  street),  wanders  away  toward 
the  southwest  until  (near  our  Ashland  ave- 
nue) it  divides  into  two,  the  southerly  fork 
reaching  past  the  present  stock  yards  (Forty- 
second  street,  etc.)  while  the  west  fork  leads 
almost  directly  toward  the  setting  sun, 
passing  the  place  where  stands  the  city 
prison  or  Bridewell,  and  widening  into  the 


unlovely  Mud  Lake  which  reaches  almost 
to  the  "  Divide  "  at  Summit,  where  the  Des- 
plaines,  after  passing  through  the  pretty 
suburb  of  Riverside,  flows  southwestward  as 
far  as  Lemout,  then  nearly  due  south  to 
Joliet,  and  thence  west  and  south  until  it  is 
joined  by  the  Kankakee,  and  with  it  forms 
the  Illinois  and  sends  its  waters  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  by  junction  with  the  Mississippi 
at  Graf  ton.* 

Behind  the  log  house  to  the  northward, 
skirting  the  lake  shore  and  contending  with 
its  encroaching  sand  hills,  are  the  oak  woods 
which  cover  the  entire  North  Side  from  the  • 
lake  to  the  "Guarie"  and  from  the  main 
river  away  up  to  Green  Bay  probably. 
Along  the  distant  south  branch  or  "Portage 
river"f  ^es  also  a  visible  fringe  of  timber. 
The  rest  of  the  South  Side  is  flat,  grassy, 
flowery  prairie,  broken  by  two  small  streams 
or  "sloughs"  which  empty  into  the  main 
river,  one  at  about  where  the  foot  of  State 
street  now  is,  the  other  near  the  present  La 
Salle  street  tunnel.  Far  away,  south-by- 
east,  five  miles  or  so,  about  where  Fortieth 
street  now  is,  begin  the  "Oak  Woods"  of 
which  we  shall  hear  more  hereafter. 

Adjoining  the  two  "sloughs"  may  very 
likely  be  seen  a  few  Indian  "wigwams," 

*The  we=t  fork  of  the  south  brauch  is  the  stream  on 
which  Joliet  found  his  "  short  portage,"  and  where  Mar- 
quette,  after  his  winter  on  its  bank,  journeyed  on  to  find 
the  village  of  the  Illinois  Indians.  It  is  also  the  place  of 
the  "  Ogden- Wentworth  Ditch,"  an  enterprise  undertaken 
and  carried  through  by  William  B.  Ogden  and  John  Went- 
worth to  drain  the  low  lands  of  Mud  Lake,  which  they 
had  bought  as  investment.  It  is  supposed  that  they  con- 
templated turning  into  their  ditch  the  whole  Desplaines 
river,  thinking  that  it  would  deepen  the  ditch  and  make 
it  navigable  through  its  entire  length,  thus  carrying 
out  Joliet's  idea  of  a  continuous  waterway  between  the 
lake  and  the  gulf.  But  as  this  did  not  follow,  they  built 
a  dam  at  the  head  of  their  ditch,  trying  to  keep  any  of  the 
Desplaines  water  from  coming  into  the  river  and  lake. 
This  the  Desplaines  landholders  objected  to,  because  in 
flood-times  it  tended  to  increase  their  overflow,  and  so 
they  tore  down  the  dam  and  a  quarrel  raged  with  some 
heat  in  its  time,  but  the  mists  of  years  have  softened  it 
into  a  mere  tradition. 

•KJurdon  Hubbard  says  that  when  he  came  here  in 
1818,  the  north  and  smith  branches  bore  the  names  of 
(iuai-ie  and  Portage  rivers  respect  holy:  the  former  named 
from  a  farmer  whose  corn  hills  were  still  visible  on  tho 
prairie;  the  latter  from  the  often-mentioned  passage  to 
the  Desplaines. 
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"teepees,"  or  "wickiups;"  poles  crossing 
each  other  where  they  are  tied  together  near 
the  top,  spreading  apart  at  the  bottom  and 
covered  with  tanned  buffalo  hide,  each  tent 
being  the  dwelling  of  an  Indian  family  and 
having  near  it  a  cooking  fire  where  squaws, 
worn,  bent  and  shabby,  are  squatting  over 
their  tasks. 

Except  these  few  savage  suggestions  of 
human  existence  not  a  trace  of  life  animates 
the  large  expanse;  not  a  sail  on  the  lake,  not 
a  house,  fence,  stock,  rick  or  vehicle  on  the 
land.  A  few  years  later  a  road,  stretching 
southward  along  the  sand  on  the  lake  shore, 
*  and  another  south  westward  along  the  Por- 
tage timber,  might  have  been  seen.  But 
not  yet,  though  by  search  one  might  find 
the  "innumerable  trails,"  which,  an  early 
writer  says,  converged  here  from  all  direct- 
ons,  many  of  them  doubtless  the  deep  old 
buffalo  paths  which  endure  on  some  open 
prairies  to  this  day. 

0  for  a  glance  into  the  minds  of  seller  and 
buyer,  as  they  concluded  their  bargain,  to 
know  how  much  and  how  little  thought 
there  was  there  of  what  one  short  century 
was  to  bring  forth  on  that  well-watered 
plain! 

John  Kinzie,  silver-smith,  frontiersman, 
Indian-trader,  probably  foresaw  with  much 
distinctness  the  proximate  result  of  his  pur- 
chase. The  fort  was  ordered  and  would  be 
built.  Soldiers  would  give  protection  and 
need  help.  Indians  would  flock  in  from  the 
West,  bringing  furs,  and  a  few  lake-craft 
each  year  would  appear  from  the  East  to 
carry  away  the  furs  and  leave  money  and 
merchandise  in  exchange.  So  he  would 
do  well  to  bring  from  Michigan  his  wife,  his 
step-daughter  and  his  little  baby  son,  to  live 
in  this  far-away  spot  and  "  grow  up  with  the 
country." 

We  now  come  to  the  time  covered  by  that 
delightful  book  "Wau-Bun,"  written  by  Mrs. 
John  H.  Kinzie,  daughter-in-law  of  "  old 
John,"  at  sundry  times  and  published  in 
sundry  forms.  The  edition  at  hand  bears 
the  imprint  of  Derby  &  Jackson,  New 


York  and  Cincinnati,  and  the  date  of  1856. 
It  is  long  out  of  print,  but  in  the  newly 
awakened  interest  which  Chicago's  progress 
has  aroused,  it  seems  altogether  probable 
that  a  new  edition  must  shortly  come  out. 

An  extract  (the  first  of  many)  from 
Wau-Bun,  gives  part  of  the  history  of  John 
Kinzie ;  other  parts  we  shall  get  from  other 
sources. 

He  was  born  in  Quebec,  L.  C.,  in  1763.  His 
mother  had  been  previously  married  to  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Haliburton.  The  only  daughter  of 
this  marriage  was  the  mother  of  General  Fleming  and 
Nicholas  Low,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  She  is  described 
as  a  lady  of  remarkable  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments. Mr.  Kinzie  was  the  only  child  of  the  second 
marriage.  His  father  died  in  his  infancy,  and  his 
mother  married  a  third  time,  a  Mr.  Forsyth,  after 
which  they  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York. 

At  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  years  he  was  placed  at 
school  at  Williamsburgh,  L.  I.  A  negro  servant 
was  sent  from  the  city  every  Saturday  to  bring  the 
children  home,  to  remain  till  Monday  morning. 
Upon  one  occasion,  when  the  messenger  arrived  at 
the  school,  he  found  all  things  in  commotion. 
Johnny  Kinzie  was  missing  !  .  .  .  He  had  by  some 
means  succeeded  in  crossing  from  Williamsburg  to 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  finding  at  one  of  the 
docks  on  the  North  river  a  sloop  bound  for  Albany 
took  passage  on  board  of  her.  .  .  .  He  was  going 
to  Quebec. 

This  youthful  escapade  seems  to  sound  the 
keynote  of  the  qualities  that  stamped  the 
name  of  Kinzie  on  so  much  that  is  ancient 
and  honorable  in  Chicago.  The  boy  got  a 
chance  to  earn  a  living  and  learn  a  trade  in 
the  shop  of  a  silversmith;  hence  the  Indian 
name  of  his  later  years,  "  Shaw-me-aw-kee," 
the  silversmith. 

Three  years  later  the  family,  now  rein- 
forced by  five  little  Forsyths,  called  at 
Quebec  for  him  and  took  him  with  them  to 
Detroit.  One  touching  memento  of  their 
residence  in  Detroit  is  quoted  by  Mrs.  Kinzie 
from  an  old  family  Bible,  as  follows: 

George  Forsyth  was  lost  in  the  woods  6th  August, 

1775,  when    Henry  Hays  and    Mark  Stirling    ran 
away  and  left  him.     The  remains  of  George  For 
syth  were  found  by  an  Indian  the  2d  of  October, 

1776,  close  by  the  Prairie  Ronde. 

Family  tradition  gives  some  particulars  of 
the  disaster,  adding  that  after  its  fourteen 
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months  of  exposure  there  was  nothing  to 
identify  the  body  but  the  auburn  curls  and 
the  little  boots.  At  this  time  the  Revolu- 
tionary  war  was  already  in  progress,  Bunker 
Hill  was  fought  before  the  boy's  death  and 
the  Declaration  signed  before  the  finding  of 
his  body.  Henry  Hamilton  was  the  English 
Lieutenant  governor  at  Detroit,  succeeded  by 
de  Peyster  in  1778,  as  before  set  forth.  Thir- 
ty-seven years  later,  after  Hull's  surrender, 
after  the  massacre  at  Fort  Dearborn,  Kinzie 
was  a  prisoner  in  Detroit,  as  we  shall  see  in 
due  course.  Mrs.  Kinzie  goes  on  to  relate: 

Mr.  Kinzie's  enterprising  and  adventurous  dis- 
position led  him,  as  he  grew  older,  to  live  much  on 
the  frontier.  He  early  entered  into  the  Indian  trade 
and  had  establishments  at  Sandusky  and  Maumee, 
and  afterward  pushed  further  west,  about  the  year 
1800,  to  St.  Joseph's  [Michigan.]  In  this  year  he 
married  Mrs.  [Eleanor  Lytle]  McKillip,  the  widow 
of  a  British  officer,  and  in  1804  came  to  make  his 
home  at  Chicago.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  first 
fort  was  built. 

By  degrees  more  remote  trading-posts  were  estab- 
lished by  him,  all  contributing  to  the  parent  one  at 
Chicago;  at  Milwaukee  with  the  Menomonees,  at 
Rock  River  with  the  Winnebagoes  and  the  Potta- 
wattomies;  on  the  Illinois  river  and  Kankakee  with 
the  Kickapoos  in  what  was  called  "Le  Large"  being 
the  widely  extended  district  afterwards  erected  into 
Sangamon  county  [the  Grand  Prairie.] 

Each  trading  post  had  its  superintendent  and  its 
complement  of  engages,  its  train  of  pack  horses  and 
its  equipment  of  boats  and  canoes.  Prom  most  of 
the  stations  the  "furs  and  peltries"  were  brought  to 
Chicago  on  pack-horses  and  the  goods  necessary 
for  the  trade  were  transported  in  return  by  the  same 
method.  The  vessels  came  in  the  spring  and  fall 
(seldom  more  than  two  or  three  annually)  to  bring 
the  supplies  and  goods  for  the  trade,  and  took  the 
fursalread3r  collected  to  Mackinac,  the  depot  of  the 
Southwest  and  American  Fur  companies.  At  other 
seasons  they  were  sent  to  that  place  in  boats,  coast- 
ing around  the  lake. 

We  now  turn  back  to  a  part  of  the  Kinzie 
story  (and  indirectly  the  Clybourn  story  too) 
which  interests  Chicago  to  this  day.  To 
begin  at  its  beginning  we  have  a  very  early 
bit,  best  told  by  Rufus  Blanchard  in  his 
"Discovery  of  the  Northwest  and  History  of 
Chicago."  (R.  Blanchard  &  Co.,  Wheaton, 
111.,  1881.)  He  says: 


Among  the  venturesome  pioneers  of  Virginia  was 
a  backwoodsman  named  McKenzie.  He  with  a 
number  of  his  comrades  settled  at  the  mouth  of 
Wolf's  Creek  where  it  empties  into  the  Kenawha. 
During  Dunmore's  war  on  the  frontier  [circa  1773] 
the  Shawanese  (Shawnees)  in  one  of  their  border 
forages  came  suddenly  upon  the  home  of  McKenzie, 
killed  his  wife  and  led  two  of  his  children  into  cap- 
tivity. The  names  of  the  young  captives  were 
Margaret,  ten  years  old,  and  Elizabeth,  eight  years 
old.  They  were  taken  to  old  Chillicothe,  the  great 
Indian  town  of  the  Shawanese,  where  they  were 
adopted  into  the  family  of  a  high  bred  Indian  Chief 
and  raised  under  the  tender  care  of  his  obedient 
squaw,  according  to  the  custom.  Ten  years  later, 
Margaret  was  allowed  to  accompany  her  foster- 
father  on  a  hunting  excursion  to  the  St.  Mary's  river 
near  Fort  Wayne.  A  young  chief  of  the  same  tribe 
became  enamored  by  the  graces  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  young  captive,  but  Margaret.  .  .  . 
recoiled  from  her  swarthy  lover  and  determined  not 
to  yield  her  heart  to  one  who  had  no  higher  destiny 
for  her  than  to  ornament  his  leggings  with  porcupine 
quills,  one  of  the  highest  accomplishments  of  which 
a  squaw  was  capable.  .  .  . 

Margaret's  lover  .  .  .  approached  the  camp 
where  she  was  sleeping,  intending  to  force  her  to  be- 
come his  wife.  According  to  the  Indian  custom  a 
din  of  yells  and  the  rattle  of  an  Indian  drum  an- 
nounced the  intentions  of  the  would-be  bridegroom 
to  the  terrified  victim.  The  heroine  fled  into  the 
forest  for  protection.  Fortunately  her  dog  followed 
her  as  she  fled  down  the  bank  of  the  St.  Mary's  river 
to  the  stockade,  half  a  mile  distant,  where  the 
horses  were  kept.  The  footsteps  of  her  detestable 
lover  were  close  behind.  She  turned,  set  her  dog 
upon  him,  and  reached  the  stockade  ;  unhitched  a 
horse,  leaped  upon  his  back  and  took  flight  through 
the  wilderness,  seventy-five  miles  to  her  Indian  home 
at  Chillicothe.  The  horse  died  the  next  day  after 
he  had  performed  so  wonderful  a  feat,  without  rest 
or  subsistance.  This  heroic  girl  and  her  sister  Eliza- 
beth afterwards  became  the  mothers  of  some  of  the 
first  pioneers  of  Chicago.  .  .  . 

After  the  adventuies  of  Margaret  as  just  told,  she 
with  her  sister  Elizabeth,  were  taken  to  Detroit  by 
their  foster-father  and  here  they  became  acquainted 
with  John  Ker.zie.  The  brilliant  young  adventurer 
beheld  the  beautiful  young  captive  Margaret  with 
the  eye  of  a  lover,  and  they  weie  soon  married. 
Elizabeth  at  the  same  time  met  a  Scotchman  named 
Cbirk  and  married  him.  The  two  young  couples 
liyed  in  Detroit  about  rive  years,  during  which  time 
Margaret  had  three  children,  William,  James  and 
Elizabeth,  and  Elizabeth  had  two  children,  John  K. 
and  Elizabeth. 
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The  treaty  of  Grenville,  1795,  having  restored 
peace  on  the  border,  Mr.  Isaac  McKeozie,  the 
father,  received  tidings  of  his  children  and  went  to 

Detroit  to  see  them The    two    young 

mothers,  with  the  children,  returned  with  the 
father  to  the  old  home,  to  which  arrangement  both 
of  their  husbands  consented.  A  final  separation 
was  not  intended,  but  time  and  distance  divorced 
them  forever.  Mr.  Kenzie  afterwards  moved  to 
St.  Joseph  where  he  married  a  Mrs.  McKillip,  the 
widow  of  a  British  officer.  Margaret  married  a 
Mr.  Benjamin  Hall  of  Virginia,  and  Elizabeth  mar- 
ried Mr.  Jonas  Clybourn,  of  the  same  place. 
David,  the  oldest  son  of  Benjamin  Hall  and  Mar- 
garet, made  a  journey  to  Chicago  in  1822,  where  he 
remained  three  years.  .  .  .  On  his  return  to  Vir- 
ginia his  flattering  account  of  the  place  induced  a 
number  of  persons  to  emigrate  thither.  The  first  of 
these  was  Archibald  Clvbourn,  the  oldest  son  of 
Elizabeth,  who  remained  a  permanent  resident  and 
an  esteemed  citizen,  well  known  to  thousands  of 
the  present  inhabitants  of  Chicago.  His  mother 
was  Elizabeth,  the  captive,  who  with  her  second 
husband,  Mr.  Clybourn,  soon  afterwards  came  to 
Chicago.  Mr.  Benjamin  Hall  was  another  one  of 
Chicago's  pioneers  who  emigrated  to  the  place  in 
consequence  of  David  Hall's  commendation  of  its 
future  promise.  Margaret,  the  captive,  was  his 
aunt,  and  to  him  the  writer  is  indebted  for  the 
detail  of  Margaret  and  Elizabeth's  history.  Mr. 
Hall  is  now  a  resident  of  Wheaton.  He  came  to 
Chicago  in  1830  and  was  the  proprietor  of  the  first 
tannery  ever  established  there.  .  .  Elizabeth  Kin- 
zie,  daughter  of  John  Kinzie,  by  Margaret,  became 
the  wife  of  Samuel  Miller,  of  a  respectable  Quaker 
family  in  Ohio.  This  woman  was  highly  esteemed 
by  all  who  knew  her  for  her  estimable  traits.  Her 
husband  kept  the  Miller  House  at  the  forks  of  the 
Chicago  river.  .  .  James  Kinzie  came  to  Chicago 
about  1824  and  was  well  received  by  his  father. 

Such  is  the  romantic  and  thrilling  tale  as 
well  told  (at  a  little  more  length)  by  Mr. 
Blanchard.  The  main  facts  are  doubtless 
truly  set  forth;  some  minor  matters,  such  as 
an  actual  ceremony  of  marriage  between 
the  captive  girls  and  Mr.  Kinzie  and  Mr. 
Clark  respectively,  may  be  open  to  question. 
Such  things  were  not  strictly  observed  on 
the  wild  frontier  in  those  days,  and  the  fact 
of  the  ready  departure  of  the  two  mothers 
aud  their  children  and  the  subsequent  alien 
marriages  of  all  the  four  parties  concerned, 
casts  a  cloud  of  doubt  over  this  part  of  the 


narrative.  Of  necessity  there  remained  a 
"  bond  sinister  "  in  one  or  other  of  the  lines 
of  descent,  and  it  seems  extremely  improb- 
able that  it  was  in  that  of  John  and  Robert 
A.  Kinzie  and  their  sisters,  Mrs.  Walcott 
and  Mrs.  General  Hunter.  Mrs.  Kinzie  in 
her  biographical  sketch  (in  WauBun)  does 
not  allude  to  the  matter,  and  that  branch  of 
the  family  seems  always  to  have  maintained 
relations,  civil  but  not  intimate  or  even  famil- 
iar, with  the  other  and  less  distinguished 
scions  of  the  blood. 

John  Kinzie  was  forty  years  old  at  the 
time  when  he  bought  the  Poiute-de-Saible 
Le  Mai  cottage.  After  the  purchase  he  went 
back,  presumably  to  Detroit,  where  his  wife 
was  staying  with  her  very  young  baby,  John 
Harris  Kipzie.  At  least  we  hear  of  the  lat- 
ter's  having  been  born  at  Windsor,  Canada, 
opposite  Detroit,  and  having  come  to  Chi- 
cago with  his  parents  in  1804,  being  then 
some  six  months  old.  Of  this  journey  Mr. 
Blanchard  says  (Discovery,  p.  226): 

An  Indian  trail  then  led  from  Detroit  through 
Ypsilanti  (then  known  as  Charm's  trading  station), 
Niles  and  St.  Joseph,  around  the  southern  extremity 
of  Lake  Michigan.  This  was  the  only  way  by  which 
Mr.  Kinzie  could  reach  the  place,  and  horseback 
the  only  means  of  transportation.  Accordingly  their 
effects  were  packed  in  sacks  aud  lashed  to  a  horse's 
back,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kinzie  and  the  daughter 
were  each  mounted  on  a  horse,  with  Johnny  slung 
in  a  swaddling  pocket  from  the  horn  of  a  saddle, 
and  the  journey  was  begun.  Day  after  day  they 
pursued  their  wooded  trail,  camping  out  each  night, 
till  Chicigo  was  reached. 

John  AVentworth  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  tireless  and  efficient  of  explorers  into 
the  facis  of  the  building  and  the  subsequent 
vicissitudes  of  Fort  Dearborn.  "  An  address 
delivered  at  the  unveiling  of  the  memorial 
tablet  to  mark  the  site  of  the  block-house, 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  May  xil,  1881,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society  ;  with  notes  and  an  appendix,  by 
Hon.  John  Wentworth.  LL.D.,  late  editor, 
publisher  and  proprietor  for  twenty-five 
years  of  the  Chicago  Democrat,  the  first  cor- 
poration newspaper,  member  of  Congress  for 
the  Chicago  District  for  twelve  years,  two 
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terms  mayor,  and  a  settler  of  1836,"  is  the 
highly  descriptive  title  of  No.  10  of  the 
Fergus'  historical  series.* 

In  it  he  sets  forth  a  mass  of  matter,  much 
of  it  entirely  new,  part  being  obtained  from 
the  War  Department  records  (under  the  order 
of  Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  then  secretary  of 
war,  son  of  the  martyred  president),  part 
gathered  from  other  official  sources  and  part 
learned  from  private  persons  and  documents. 

The  first  official  recognition  of  a  fort  to  be 
built  at  the  now  historic  spot  is  a  letter  (June 
28,  1824)  from  General  Henry  Dearborn, 
secretary  of  war  under  president  Jefferson, 
to  General  James  Wilkinson,  commanding 
in  the  West.  The  letter  says,  among  other 
things: 

Being  of  opinion  that  for  the  general  defense  of 
our  country  we  ought  not  to  rely  on  fortifications, 
but  on  men  and  steel;  and  that  works  for  resisting 
batteries  of  cannon  are  necessary  only  for  our  prin- 
cipal seaports,  I  can  not  conceive  it  to  be  useful  or 
expedient  to  construct  expensive  works  for  our 
interior  military  posts,  especially  such  as  are  intended 
merely  to  hold  the  Indians  in  check.  I  have  there- 
fore directed  stockade-works  aided  by  block  houses, 
to  be  erected  at  Vincennes,  at  Chicago,  at  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Miami  of  the  lakes  (Toledo)  and  at 
Kaskaskias,  in  conformity  with  the  sketch  herewith 
inclosed,  each  calculated  for  a  full  company. 

Mr.  Wentworth  mentions  the  well-known 
clause  in  the  treaty  of  Grenville  in  1795, 
wherein  the  Potto watomies,  Miamis,  etc., 
ceded  "  one  piece  of  land,  six  miles  square, 
at  the  mouth  of  Chicago  river,  emptying 
into  the  southwest  end  of  Lake  Michigan, 
where  a  fort  formerly  stood,"  and  adds  : 
"  Many  persons  beside  myself  have  endeav- 
ored to  find  something  to  give  character  to 
this  fort  thus  recognized  by  General  Wayne.'' 
lie  seems  to  ignore  the  memorandum  already 
quoted  from  Colonel  de  Peyster  :  '•  Eschick- 
agou,  a  river  and  fort  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Michigan."  Also  the  already-quoted  mem- 
orandum made  by  Captain  Andreas  in  his 
history  of  Chicago. 

John  Whistler  was  a  soldier  in  the  British 


•This  inestimable  series,  consisting  of  some  thirty 
pumphlets,  is  published  and  for  sale  by  the  Fergus  Print 
iag  Co. .Chicago. 


army  surrendered  at  Saratoga  in  1777.  After 
the  peace  he  entered  the  American  service 
and  commanded  the  company  ordered  from 
Detroit,  in  1804,  to  occupy  the  new  Chicago 
post  and  build  the  fort.  Captain  Whistler 
had  for  his  lieutenants  James  S.  Swearingen 
and  William  Whistler,  his  son,  who  had  mar- 
ried, (1S22),  in  Detroit,  Julia  Person.* 

Lieut.  Swearingen  led  the  company  over- 
land, a  pleasant  inarch,  we  may  be  sure;  two 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  through  leafy 
Michigan  in  the  leafy  month  of  June.  Cap- 
tain John  Whistler,  with  his  wife  and  son 
George  W.  (then  three  years  old,  later  a  dis- 
tinguished engineer  in  the  Russian  railway 
service)  and  his  son  Lieutenant  William 
Whistler  with  his  bride,  took  passage  round 
the  lakes  in  the  U.  S.  schooner  Tracy,  Dorr 
master,  bringing  baggage  and  supplies.  The 
schooner  stopped  first  at  St.  Joseph,  Mich- 
igan, whence  the  passengers  came  to  Chicago 
in  a  row-boat.  The  schooner,  on  arriving  at 
Chicago,  anchored  half  a  mile  from  shore, 
discharging  her  freight  by  boats;  for  the 
river  month  (Madison  street)  was  not  then 
usually  fordable,  and  was  always  far  too 
shallow  to  admit  any  sailing  vessel.  (Not 
until  1834  did  any  craft  larger  than  a  canoe 
or  batteau  sail  on  the  Chicago  river.)  Mrs. 
William  Whistler,  on  her  visit  to  Chicago  in 
1875,  gave  a  vivid  picture  of  things  here  at 
her  first  arrival  seventy  years  before.  She 
says  that  some  two  thousand  Indians  visited 
the  locality  during  the  vessel's  stay,  attracted 
by  the  sight  of  a  "big  canoe  with  wings." 

Mrs.  Whistler  said  that  there  were  here 
then  but  four  rude  huts  or  traders'  cabins, 
occupied  by  white  men,  Canadian  French 
with  Indian  wives  ;  among  them  Le  Mai, 
Ouillemette  and  Pettell.  Le  Mai  being 
mentioned  instead  of  Kinzie,  the  time  seems 
to  have  been — if  our  dates  are  correct — 
between  the  time  of  Kinzie's  purchase  of  the 
log  house  and  his  bringing  his  friends  to 
occupy  it. 

*  This  lady,  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1787,  and  married 
as  we  observe,  at  Hl'teen,  made  a  visit  to  Chicago  in  1875 
where  she  made  a  ebarminv  impression      See  Hurltnit' 
••  Chicago  Antiquities,"  pagi 
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The  fort  was  at  once  begun  ;  a  stockade 
being  first  set  up  for  temporary  protection, 
and  timber  next  got  out  for  the  heavier 
work.  Hurlbut  observes  that  there  being  at 
that  time  no  horses  or  working  oxen  within 
hundreds  of  miles,  the  soldiers  had  to  drag 
in  the  sticks  by  the  help  of  ropes.* 

So  it  seems  that  the  Kinzies,  father,  mother 
and  baby,  and  the  young  Margaret  McKillip, 
when  they  first  occupied  the  log  hut  (already 
old),  could  have  from  their  front  door  a 
pleasant  view  of  active  work.  Just  across 
the  little  river  was  rising  the  new  fort,  on  the 
angle  of  land  made  by  the  little  stream  where 
coming  from  the  west  it  turned  southward. 
The  ground  there  must  have  been  quite  the 
highest  in  sight,  for  when,  in  1856,  the  sec- 
ond fort  was  torn  down  and  Michigan  Ave- 
nue and  South  Water  and  River  Streets  cut 
through,  a  good  deal  of  material  had  to  be 
carried  away  to  bring  the  streets  to  grade. 

Mrs.  Kinzie  in  "  Wau-Bun,"  says  that  the 
agency  house  was  an  old-fashioned  log  build- 
ing with  a  hall  running  through  the  center 
and  one  large  room  on  each  side.  Piazzas 
extended  the  whole  length  of  the  building 
in  front  and  rear.  Beside  this  there  was 
another  log  house  built  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  lake  and  twenty  steps  from  the 
river  bank.  This,  Mr.  Hurlbut  judges  to  be 
the  "  Burns  House  "  which  stood  at  about 
the  northeast  corner  of  north  State  and 

*  Captain  (atterward  Major)  John  Whistler  continued 
in  command  of  Fort  Dearborn  until  1811,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Captain  Heald,  of  whom  we  shall  have  much  to 
say.  (Mrs.  Whistler  thought  that  if  her  father-in-law 
had  remained  in  command,  the  catastrophe  of  1812  would 
ne  er  have  occurred).  Major  Whistler  died  at  Bellfon- 
taine.  Mo.,  in  1827.  Lieutenant  William  Whistler,  in  1809, 
was  transferred  to  Fort  Wayne,  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Maguago,  Michigan,  in  1812  ;  was  at  Detroit 
in  Hull's  surrender,  and  with  Mrs  Whistler  was  carri  da 
prisoner  to  Montreal  and  exchanged;  promoted  to  Can- 
taincy  in  December,  1812,  Majority  in  1826,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy  in  1845.  His  height  was  six  feet  two  inches,  and 
his  weight  at  one  time  two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds. 
He  died  at  Newport,  Kentucky,!!!  1863. 

James  Macneil  Whistler,  the  brilliant  and  erratic  Lon- 
don artist,  is  a  nephew  of  Colonel  William  Whistler's,  and 
consequently  cousin  to  Gwinthlean  Whistler,  daughter  of 
Willi.m,  who  married  Robert  Allen  Kinzie  in  Fort  Dear- 
born in  1834,  and  is  still  living  in  Chicago  (1892)  in  good 
health  and  in  full  vigor  of  mind. 


north  Water  streets,  a  house  hereafter  to  be 
often  referred  to. 

The  first  government  Indian  agent  at 
Chicago  was  Charles  Jouett,  a  Virginian, 
son  of  one  of  the  survivors  of  Braddock's 
defeat.  Jouett  studied  law  at  Charlottes- 
ville  and  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Monroe. 
This  would  account  for  his  appointment  to 
the  government  agency,  first  at  Detroit,  and 
later  (1804)  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Jouett  is  not 
mentioned  by  Mrs.  Kinzie  in  "  Wau-Bun," 
but  we  find  in  Hurlbut's  "  Chicago  Antiqui- 
ties" (page  104)  much  that  is  interesting 
about  him,  which  supplements  and  pieces 
out  our  scanty  stock  of  knowledge  of  the 
events  between  1803  and  1812. 

Mr.  Jouett's  first  wife  (Eliza  Dodomead) 
died  in  1805.  In  the  holidays  of  1808-9  he 
married  Susan  Randolph  Allen,  of  Kentucky, 
and  they  made  their  wedding  journey  on 
horseback,  in  January,  "through  the  jungles, 
over  the  snowdrifts,  on  the  ice,  and  across 
the  prairies,  in  the  face  of  driving  storms 
and  the  frozen  breath  of  the  winds  of  the 
north.  They  had,  on  their  journey,  a  negro 
servant  named  Joe  Battles  and  an  Indian 
guide  whose  name  was  Robinson,  possibly  the 
late  chief  Alexander  Robinson.  A  team  and 
wagon  followed,  conveying  their  baggage,  and 
they  marked  their  route  for  the  benefit  of 
any  future  traveler." 

A  second  child  was  born  to  the  Kinzies  in 
December,  1805,  a  daughter,  christened 
Ellen  Marion  ;  a  third,  Maria  Indiana,  was 
born  in  1807,  and  the  fourth  and  last, 
Robert  Allen,  February  8,  1810.  Each  of 
the  four  has  an  honorable  and  permanent 
place  in  the  history  of  Chicago.  John 
Harris  Kinzie  married  Juliette  Magill,  the 
accomplished  woman  who  wrote  ''Wau-Bun," 
without  which  artless  and  charming  narra- 
tive Chicago's  natal  annals  would  be  poor 
indeed.  Her  husband  died  (a  paymaster  in 
the  army)  in  1865,  and  she  herself  in  1870. 

Ellen  Marion  married,  at  sixteen,  Dr. 
Alexander  Wolcott,  government  Indian 
agent  at  Chicago,  who  died  in  1830.  The 
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widow  afterward  married  the  Hon.  George  C. 
Bates,  of  Detroit,  and  died  at  that  city  in 
1860.  Maria  Indiana  married  Lieutenant 
(afterward  General)  David  Hunter.  At  the 
Calumet  Club  reception  of  1879/a  letter 
was  received  from  General  Hunter,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract : 

More  than  half  a  century  since,  I  first  came  to 
Chicago  from  St.  Louis,  stopping  on  the  way  at  the 
log  cabins  of  the  early  settlers  and  passing  the  last 
house  at  the  mouth  of  Fox  river.  I  was  married  in 
Chicago,  having  to  send  a  soldier  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles,  on  foot,  to  Peoria,  for  a  license.  The 
northern  counties  in  the  State  had  not  then  been 
organized,  and  were  all  attached  to  Peoria  county. 
My  dear  wife  is  still  alive  and  in  good  health  ;  and  I 
can  certify,  a  hundred  times  over,  that  Chicago  is 
a  first  rate  place  from  which  to  get  a  good  wife. 

Eobert  Allen  Kinzie  (as  before  stated), 
married,  in  1835,  in  Fort  Dearborn,  Gwinth- 
lean  Whistler,  the  beautiful  young  daughter 
of  Colonel  William  Whistler.  Major  Kin- 
zie (like  his  brother  John,  a  paymaster)  died 
in  Chicago  in  1873. 

James  and  Elizabeth  Kinzie,  John  K. 
Clark,  David  and  Benjamin  Hall  and  Archi- 
bald Clybourn,  all  descendants  of  the  two 
captive  girls,  came  to  live  in  Chicago  in  the 
later  days,  and  their  children  and  grand- 
children form  a  recognized  part  of  the  city 
in  its  maturity.  James  Kinzie  was  the  first 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Cook,  on  its  organi- 
zation in  1831. 

When  the  schooner  Tracy  set  sail  and 
slowly  vanished  in  the  northeastern  horizon 
we  may  fancy  that  some  wistful  glances 
followed  her.  For  those  left  behind  it  was  a 
severing  all  regular  ties  with  "  home "  for 
years  or  forever.  An  occasional  courier  from 
Detroit  or  Fort  Wayne  brought  news  from 
the  outside  world  ;  a  rare  canoe  or  batteau 
carried  furs  to  Mackinaw  and  brought  back 
tea,  flour,  sugar,  salt,  tobacco,  hardware, 
dry  goods,  shoes,  etc.,  perhaps  a  few  books, 
and,  best  of  all,  letters  !  But  between  times 
what  had  they  to  make  life  worth  living  ? 

They  had  the  lake  for  coolness  and  beauty 
in  summer;  the  forest  for  warmth  and  cheer 
in  winter;  masses  of  flowers  in  spring,  and  a 


few — very  few — fruits  and  nuts  in  autumn, 
such  as  wild  grapes  and  strawberries,  whor- 
tleberries, cranberries,  wintergreen  berries, 
hazel  nuts,  walnuts,  hickory  nuts,  beech 
nuts,  etc.  Then  there  was  no  lack  of  game 
for  the  hunting  and  fish  for  the  catching. 
The  garrison  had  cattle,  therefore  there 
were  doubtless  fresh  beef,  milk  and  butter. 
So  that  a  "good  provider  "  as  John  Kinzie 
was  (we  know  that  he  was  the  soul  of  hospi- 
tality) would  be  certain  to  keep  his  wife's 
larder  always  full  to  running  over. 

The  garrison  officers'  families  made  com- 
pany for  each  other  and  for  the  Kinzies  and 
Jouetts;  the  soldiers  made  protection  and  a 
thousand  other  services  for  all,  and  the  two 
fifers  and  two  drummers  made  music — such 
as  it  was.  This  music  was  not  all  they  had, 
however,  for  John  Kinzie  was  a  fiddler  as 
well  as  a  silversmith,  and  in  cool  summer 
evenings,  sitting  on  his  porch,  would  send 
the  sounds  of  his  instrument  far  and  wide, 
over  river  and  plain,  through  the  dewy 
•  silence  of  the  peaceful  landscape. 

They  had  love  and  marriage,  birth  and 
death,  buying  and  selling  and  getting  gain. 

On  the  whole,  seeing  that  they  were  all 
soldiers  and  soldiers'  wives  and  children,  or 
else  pioneers,  having  the  soldier's  faculty  of 
making  home  wherever  duty  calls  him  and 
rest  finds  him,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  was 
the  fair  share  of  happiness  in  Chicago  from 
1804  to  1812  ;  and,  happily,  they  had  not  the 
gift  of  second  sight,  to  divine  what  lay  before 
them — what  kind  of  end  was  to  come  to  their 
exile.  A  pretty  glimpse  of  their  life  is  given 
by  a  passage  in  the  "Personal  Narrative  "  of 
Captain  Thomas  G.  Anderson,  published  in 
the  Wisconsin  Historical  Collection,  Volume 
IX.  He  says  : 

During  my  second  year  (1804-5)  at  Min-na-wack  or 
Mil-wack-ie  [Milwaukee]  Captain  Whistler,  with 
his  company  of  American  soldiers,  came  to  take 
possession  of  Chicago.  At  this  time  there  were  no 
buildings  there  except  a  few  dilapidated  log  huts, 
covered  with  bark.  Captain  Whistler  had  selected 
one  of  these  as  a  temporary,  though  miserable,  resi- 
dence for  his  family;  his  officers  and  men  being 
under  canvas.  On  being  nformed  of  his  arrival  I 
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felt  it  my  duty  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  authority 
so  much  required  by  the  country.  On  the  morrow  I 
mounted  Kee-ge-kaw,  or  Swift-goer,  and  the  next 
day  I  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  captain.  On 
going  to  the  house,  the  outer  door  opening  into  the 
dining  room,  I  found  the  table  spread,  the  family 
nnd  guests  seated,  consisting  of  several  ladies,  as 
jolly  as  kittens. 

The  fort,  following  some  of  the  suggestions 
of  General  Dearborn,  consisted  of  a  stockade 
large  enough  to  contain  a  parade-ground  and 
all  the  fort  buildings — officers'  quarters,  bar- 
racks, offices,  guard-house,  magazine,  etc.; 
and  also  two  log  block-houses,  each  built  so 
that  the  second  story  overhung  the  lower, 
thus  giving  a  downward  range  for  musketry 
to  guard  against  an  enemy's  setting  fire  to  it. 
One  of  these  was  at  the  southeast  and  one  at 
the  northwest  corner.  There  were  entrances 
on  the  south  or  land  side  (Michigan  avenue) 
and  the  north  or  water  side,  where  a  sunken 
road  led  down  to  the  river.  Mr.  Blanchard  says 
that  the  armament  of  the  fort  consisted  of 
three  pieces  of  light  artillery — probably  the 
old  six-pounder,  throwing  a  round  ball  about 
as  big  as  two  small  fists— and  the  musket 
and  bayonet.  Outside  the  fort,  on  the  river 
bank,  to  the  westward,  was  the  government 
"factory,"  a  two-story  log-house,  covered 
with  clap-boards,  or  "  rived  shingles  "  split 
from  logs.  This  was  for  the  use  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Indian  agent  (who  was  also  fort 
sutler),  and  the  storage  of  his  goods,  wares 
and  merchandise,  whether  for  distribution  as 
"  annuities  "  or  to  trade  for  furs. 

The  Government  had  endeavored  to  pro- 
tect the  Indians  from  the  rapacity  of  private 
traders  who  got  rich  by  giving  poor  goods  at 
exorbitant  prices  for  whatever  the  simple 
savage  had  to  offer;  by  appointing  these 
agents,  who  were  only  allowed  to  sell  at 
prices  barely  sufficient  to  cover  costs  and 
expenses.  Another  beneficent  purpose  was 
the  stopping  of  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the 
Indians;  always  a  breach  of  law.  But  ;ilas! 
The  last  well-meant  effort  thwarted  the  rirst; 
for  liquor  was  what  the  wretched  red  man 
wanted,  must  have,  would  have.  For  it  he 
would  sell  not  only  his  furs,  bat  his  food  and 


shelter,  his  wives  and  children,  his  life 
and  his  everlasting  soul.  As  the  grand  old 
Baptist  Missionary  Isaac  McCoy,  says,  con- 
cerning the  treaty  of  1821,  at  which  he  was 
present : 

At  the  treaty  Topeuebe,  the  principal  chief  of  the 
Potowatomies,  a  man  nearly  eighty  years  of  age  [a 
long  and  constant  friend  of  the  Kinzies],  irritated 
by  the  continued  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  gratify  his  importunities  for  whisky, 
exclaimed,  in  the  presence  of  his  tribe:  "We  care 
not  for  the  land,  the  money  or  the  goods.  It  is  the 
whisky  we  want.  Give  us  the  whisky."  .  .  .  After 
the  business  of  the  treaty  was  completed  and  before 
the  Indians  left  the  treaty  grounds,  seven  barrels  of 
whisky  were  given  them,  and  within  twenty-four 
hours  afterwards  ten  shocking  murders  were  com- 
mitted among  them. 

The  agents  dared  not  and  did  not  furnish 
the  Indians  liquor,  while  their  rivals,  the 
outside  traders,  did.  Therefore  the  latter 
got  the  peltries.  As  Burnett,  trader  at  St. 
Joseph,  Michigan,  wrote  in  1803  (complain- 
ing of  the  non-arrival  of  liquor  he  had 
ordered):  ''Mostly  all  the  skins  that  were 
•  made  at  this  post  was  in  part  for  rum.  Con- 
sequently, had  I  mine,  I  might  have  got  my 
share  of  what  was  going,  and  that  for  the 
best  peltries."  *  This  made  a  certain  bitter- 
ness between  the  Government  officers  and  the 
outside  traders,  the  former  of  ten  coming  out 
second  best. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Gordon,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  the 
daughter  of  John  H.  Kinzie,  was  the 
acknowled  belle  of  Chicago  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage  in  1857.  By  her  kindness 
it  is  possible  to  present  the  subjoined  letter 
of  Dr.  Alexander  Wolcott,  Indian  agent, 
who  married  (1853)  her  aunt  and  name- 
sake, Ellen  Marion  Kinzie.  The  letter 
is  of  a  date  ten  years  later  than  the  time 


*  The  Indian-lovers  and  their  apologists,  urge  with 
much  force  and  feeling  that  it  is  the  whites  who  give 
and  have  given  the  Indians  the  fatal  liquor.  But  so  the 
whites  do  and  have  done  to  each  other,  and  when  one 
falls  victim  to  his  appetite  he  dies  in  shame  and  the  world 
is  well  rid  of  him.  As  with  an  individual  so  with  a  tribe 
or  a  race.  Drinking  is  not  compulsory.  If  one  or  many, 
white  or  red,  cannot  be  taught,  persuaded,  warned  or 
shamed  into  temperance,  extinction  ya^ns  for  him  or 
them.  An  everlasting  state  of  tutelage  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Nature  weeds  out  tin-  weaklings  and  there  is  a  sur- 
vival ot  the  fittest. 
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now  uuder  consideration — at,  j  time  when 
the  conditions  were  changed  for  the  worse 
from  the  earl}-  day  of  John  Kinzie.  The 
letter  has  not  been  previously  published 
Dr.  Wolcott  was  living  at  this  time  in  "  Cob- 
web Castle,''  a  log  or  frame  house  which  had 
been  begun  by  his  predecessor,  Charles 
Jouett,  and  which  stood  at  about  the  place 
where  "North  State  street  comes  to  the 
river.* 

CHICAGO,  November  6,  1820. 
You  wanted  me  to  write  some  account  of  my 
domestic  affairs.  The  principal  part  of  my  stock 
consists  of  two  horses,  ten  milch-cows  (two  yoke  of 
oxen  belonging  to  Uncle  Sam)  and  about  ten  head 
of  young  cattle.  Mr.  Ktnzie  planted  for  me, 
during  my  absence,  six  acres  of  corn,  from  which  I 
gathered  370  measured  bushels— more  than  sixty 
bushels  to  the  acre;  a  pretly  good  crop,  that,  consid- 
ering the  season.  I  intend  next  spring  to  inclose  a 
pasture  of  about  one  hundred  acres  to  keep  my 
cows  and  twenty  sheep,  and  can  pay  for  it  out  of 
the  account  of  stock.  ...  If  Uncle  Sam  lets  met 
stay  on  this  farm  of  his  for  five  or  six  years,  I  intend 
to  make  it  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  inviting 
-  little  spots  in  this  country. 

You  wanted  to  know  about  Indian  trade.  It  is 
a  poor  business,  I  can  tell  you,  and  not  one  in 
twenty  of  the  traders  engaged  in  it  are  now  able  to 
pay  their  debts.  It  ia,  besides,  a  wretched  life,  the 
trader  being  obliged  when  he  goes  into  the  country 
to  live  principally  on  pounded  corn  and  grease,  a 
composition  of  tallow  and  lard,  half  and  half.  The 
personal  risks  are  also  very  great  from  the  accidents 
belonging  to  climate,  country  and  especially  from 
the  rage  or  malice  of  worthless  or  drunken  Indians. 
Kvery  person  of  honorable  feelings  would  at  once  be 
disgusted  with  the  mean  and  rascally  tricks  which 
he  would  discover  in  the  despicable  wretches  around 


*  It  must  hare  been  west  of  State  street,  for  it  was  upon 
the  eighty  acres  to  which  (by  its  belp)  he  later  established 
:v  pre-emption  claim  and  which  he  bought  of  the  canal 
commissioners  for  $1.25  an  acre,  and  subdivided  into  the 
familiar  "  Wolcott's  Addition." 


him;  and  he  would  find  it  necessary  to  give  up  his 
integrity  and  sink  to  the  same  level  of  others  if  he 
wished  to  succeed.  I  speak  of  those  who  actually 
go  into  the  Indian  country.  Those  who  stay  in  the 
settlements  and  merely  send  out  outfits  and  receive 
returns  escape  these  annoyances  and  only  suffer 
from  the  fluctuations  of  the  most  uncertain  trade  on 
earth,  or  from  the  roguery  of  their  clerks,  most  of 
whom  as  it  generally  happens  are  unfit  to  be  trusted. 
.  .  .  It  does  not  hurt  such  men  as  J.  J.  Astor, 
but  men  of  small  capital  before  the  trade  recovers 
from  its  depression.  .  .  .  But  there  is  one  ad- 
vantage which  it  is  fair  to  mention,  and  which  you 
might  perhaps  consider  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
all  the  miseries  of  an  Indian  trader's  life.  It  is  this: 

Is  is  the  law  among  these  nations  that  every  man 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  throwing  away  (as  they 
call  it)  his  wife  whenever  it  suits  his  pleasure.     .     . 
AI.EX  WOLCOTT,  JK. 

Regarding  the  nngallant  sentiment  which 
closes  this  graphic  letter,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  it  was  written  in  1820  and  its  writer  did 
not  marry  Miss  Kinzie  until  1823. 

Mr.  Wentworth's  pamphlet  (Fergus' Series, 
No.  1C),  gives  the  substance  of  a  letter 
from  Secretary  Lincoln,  dated  July  19, 1881, 
which  says  that  no  muster-roll  of  the  garri- 
sonat  Fort  Dearborn  in  1811  or  1812  is  on  file 
in  the  War  Department,  but  that  the  general 
returns  of  the  army  show  that  the  fort  was 
garrisoned  from  June  4,  1804,  to  June,  1812, 
by  a  company  of  the  First  Regiment  of 
Infantry.  In  these  returns  the  strength  of 
the  garrison,  officers,  musicians  and  privates, 
is  given  as  follows:  Under  Captain  John 
Whistler,  June  4,  1804,  69;  Dec.  31,  1806, 
66;  Sept.  30,  1809,  77;  under  Captain 
Nathan  Heald,  Sept.  30,  1810,  67;  Sept.  30, 
1811,  51;  June,  1812,  53. 

Mr.  Lincoln  further  gives  the  latest 
muster-roll  in  existence,  of  the  garrison.  It 
reads  as  follows: 


MUSTER-ROLL  OF  A  COMPANY  OF  INFANTRY  UNDER  COMMAND  OF  CAPTAIN  NATHAN  HEALD,  IN  THE  FlRST  RF.OI- 
MENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  COMMANDED  BY  COLONEL  JACOB  KlNOSBUHY,  FROM  NOVEMBER  3D,  WHEN  LAST 
MUSTERED,  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1810: 


NAMES. 

RANK. 

APPOINTED  OR 
ENLISTED. 

REMARKS  AND  CHANGES  SINCE 
LAST  MONTH. 

*Nathan  Heald  

Captain 

31  Jan     1807 

On  furlough  in  Massachusetts 

Philip  O'Strander  

3d  Lieut 

1  May    1808 

Seth  Thompson  

18  Aug      " 

*'       sick 

*John  Cooper    

Surg  Mate 

13  June     " 

« 

18  June  1806 

i 

John  Crozier  

2  July    1808 

, 

Richard  Rickman        

10  May    1806 

i 

Thomas  Forth      

Corporal 

6  July    1807 

, 

26  Jan     1810 

i 

9  Dec    1807 

2  Oct     1810 

, 

Fifer 

1  Oct     1806 

i 

ii 

27  June     " 

i 

5  July    1808 

i 

20  Oct     1807 

t 

27  Nov    1810 

i 

George  Adams     .  .          

ii 

21  Aug   1806 

i 

•  i 

11  July     " 

'        sick 

Thomas  Ashbrook  .  .       

,i 

29  Dec.   1805 

Term  expired,  29  Dec.  1810 

*Thomas  Burns        .                

ii 

18  June  1806 

Present 

Patrick  Burke  

i 

27  May,    " 

'  '        sick 

Redmond  Berry             .       

i 

2  July     " 

William  Best  

. 

22  Apl.      " 

"         unfit  for  service 

James  Chapman                   

• 

1  Dec    1805 

Time  expired   1  Dec  1810 

"*James  Corbin  

i 

2  Oct.    1810 

Present 

*Fielding  Corbin  

i 

7  Dec.   1805 

Time  expired,  7  Dec.  1810 

Silas  Clark  

n 

15  Aug.  1806 

On  command  at  Fort  Wayne 

James  Clark            .            

a 

4  Dec.  1805 

Time  expired  4  Dec.  1810 

*Dyson  Dyer  

ii 

1  Oct.    1810 

Present,  sick 

Stephen  Draper.           

tt 

19  July,  1806 

*Daniel  Dougherty  

i  t 

13  Aug.  1807 

i           i 

Michijih  Denison    

tt 

24  Apl.   1806 

I                      C 

*Nathan  Edson  .   .  . 

ii 

6  Apl.   1810 

I            I 

*John  Fury  

tt 

19  Mch.  1808 

<            1 

*Paul  Grummo                       

ii 

1  Oct.    1810 

1                I 

*  William  N  Hunt  

11 

18  Oct. 

1            I 

John  Kelso            .              

ii 

17  Dec.   1805 

Time  expired  17  Dec.  1810. 

*David  Kennison  

•  i 

14  Mch.  1808 

Present 

*Samuel  Kilpatrick.          

i 

20  Mch.  1810 

"     Re-enlisted  20  Dec.  '10. 

Jacob  Landon  

• 

28  Nov.  1807 

'  '     Unfit  for  service. 

*James  Lutta     

• 

10  Apl.    1810 

20  Dec     1810 

'  '     Re-enlisted  20  Dec.  '10. 

*Michael  Leonard  

. 

13  Apl.    1810 

Hugh  Logan  ... 

i 

5  May    1806 

1  i 

*Frederick  Locker       

• 

13  Apl.   1810 

ii 

i 

6  July   1807 

ii 

August  Mortt  ... 

. 

9  July    1806 

tt 

Ralph  Miller  

• 

19  Dec.   1805 

Time  expired  19  Dec.  1810. 

Peter  Miller  

i 

13  June  1806 

Present  unfit  for  service. 

*Duncan  McCarty  

• 

31  Aug.  1807 

Patrick  McGowan  

• 

30  Apl.   1806 

ii 

James  Mabury  

i 

14  Apl.   1806 

ii 

William  Moffitt  

i 

23  Apl.     " 

ii 

John  Moyan  .... 

i 

28  June     " 

ii 

*John  Needs  

i 

5  July    1808 

ii 

*  Joseph  Noles  

i 

8  Sept.  1810 

i 

*Thomas  Poindexter  

• 

3  Sept.    " 

i 

William  Prichitt  

i 

6  June  1806 

i 

*Frederick  Peterson  

i 

1  June  1808 

i 

*David  Sherror  

• 

1  Oct.    1-810 

i 

*John  Suttonfield  

ii 

8  Sept.  1807 

i 

*John  Smith  

i. 

2  Apl.    1808 

i 

*  James  Stair  

ii 

18  Nov.  1809 

i 

Philip   Smith  

•  i 

30  Apl.   1806 

[1810,  sick. 

*John  Simmons  

ii 

14  Mch.  1810 

'      Pay  due  from   1  July 

*James  Van  Home  

ii 

2  May     " 

'     sick 

Anthony  L.  Waggoner  

ii 

9  Jan.   1806 

RECAPITULATION.— Present,  fit  for  duty  50-  sick,  6;  unfit  for  service,  3;  on  co  mmand,  1 ;  on  furlough,  1 ; 

discharged,  6 ;  Total  67. 
*Men  who  arc  most  likely  to  have  been  in  service  at  the  time  of  the  masf  acre. 
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Mrs.  Kinzie's  daughter,  Margaret  McKil- 
lip,  married,  in  1808,  Lieutenant  Linai  T. 
Helm*  whose  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
muster-roll  of  Fort  Dearborn  in  1810.  He 
was  very  probably  on  duty  at  some  neigh- 
boring post — St.  Louis,  Detroit  or  Fort 
Wayne;  and  was  transferred  to  Fort  Dear- 
born for  his  wife's  sake  in  1811  or  1812. 

Few  and  meager  are  the  records  of  occur- 
rences on  the  banks  of  the  Chicago  during 
these  quiet  years.  The  stagnation  in  this 
remote  corner  of  creation  was  in  sharp  con- 
trast with  the  doings  in  the  outer  world,  for 
these  were  the  great  Napoleonic  years.  Aus- 
terlitz,  Jena,  Eylau,  Friedland,  Wagram, 
were  fought  between  1805  and  1809,  and  one 
wonders  whether  even  the  echoes  of  the 
sound  of  those  fights  reached  little  Fort 
Dearborn.  Yet  the  tremendous  doings  were 
not  without  their  influence  ;  for  it  was 
Napoleon's  "European  system"  and  Eng- 
land's struggle  against  it  that  precipitated 
our  War  of  1812,  and  one  trivial  incident  in 
that  war  was  the  ruin  of  our  little  outpost. 
An  appendix  to  Wentworth's  Fort  Dearborn 
(Fergus'  Series,  No.  16),  so  often  herein 
quoted,  gives  the  following  bits  of  light  on 
the  time  and  place: 

Mathew  Irwin  [or  Irvine],  Indian  agent,  writes 
from  Chicago,  May  13,  1811,  to  the  Secretary  of 
War:  "  An  assemblage  of  Indians  is  to  take  place 
on  a  branch  of  the  Illinois,  by  the  influence  of  the 
Prophet.  The  result  will  be  hostile  in  the  event  of 
war  with  Great  Britain." 

Stlienne  [Lalime],  Indian  interpreter  at  Chicago, 
writes,  under  date  of  June  2, 1811:  "  Several  horses 
have  been  stolen.  The  Indians  in  this  quarter  are 
inclined  to  hostility." 

John  Johnston  [who  was  U.  S.  factor  at  Fort 
Wayne]  writes  from  Piqua-town,  Ohio,  under 
date  of  May  1,  1812:  "  The  Indians  have  recently 
murdered  two  men  at  Fort  Dearborn." 

Mathew  Irwin  [or  Irvine]  writes,  Chicago,  10th 
March,  1812:  "  TheChippewa  and  Ottawa  nations, 
hearing  that  the  Winnebagoes  and  Pottowatomies 
are  hostilely  inclined  toward  the  whites,  sent 
speeches  among  them,  desiring  them  to  change  their 

'Lieutenant  Helm  was  a  son  of  William  Willis  Helm,  a 
Revolutionary  soldier  of  Prince  William  county,  Virginia. 
After  his  death  his  widow(in  1836)  married,  in  Chicago.Dr- 
Lucius  Abbot,  of  Detroit. 


sentiment  and  live  at  peace  with  the  whites.  .  .  . 
On  the  6th  a  party  of  ten  or  elevea  Indians  sur- 
rounded a  small  farm  house,  on  Chicago  river,  and 
killed  two  men.  The  Indians  are  of  the  Winnebago 
tribe." 

Partly  for  the  sake  of  its  interest,  and 
partly  because  there  is  a  melancholy  story  to 
tell  regarding  John  Lalime,  place  is  here 
made  for  a  letter  of  his,  as  follows: 

CHICAGO,  26th  May,  1811. 

SIR:  An  Indian  from  the  Peorias  passed  here 
yesterday,  and  has  given  me  information  that  the 
Indians  about  that  place  have  been  about  the  settle- 
ments of  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes,  and  have  stolen 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  horses.  It  appears  by  the 
information  given  me  that  the  principal  actors  are 
two  brothers  of  the  wife  of  Main  Poc.  He  is  resid- 
ing at  the  Peorias  or  a  little  above  it  at  a  place  they 
call  Prairie  du  Corbaau.  By  the  express  going  to 
Fort  Wayne  I  will  communicate  this  to  the  agent. 
I  presume,  sir,  that  you  will  communicate  this  to 
the  governor  at  Kaskaskia  and  to  Gen.  Harrison.  I 
am,  sir,  with  respect, 

HBLE.  SERVT.  J.  LALIME. 
(I.  Andreas'  Hist.  Chicago.     77.)* 

Lalime  was  not  an  uncommon  name  in 
those  days  and  regions,  and  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  distinguish  between  one  man  and 
another  bearing  it.  John,  the  interpreter,  is 
said  to  have  been  a  half-breed  Indian,  in 
which  case  he  was  evidently  one  of  those 
whose  father  had  taken  Indian  women  in  a 
connubial  relation,  and  John's  father  must 
have  been  a  man  of  education  and  humane 
feeling,  for  the  Chicago  Lalime  was  govern- 
ment interpreter  at  the  fort  and  wrote  many 
letters  which  still  exist  to  show  his  intelli- 
gence and  trustworthiness,  the  one  above 
given  being  a  fair  specimen  of  them. 

A  quarrel  of  long  standing  existed  between 
John  Kinzie  and  John  Lalime,  and  some 

*  When  Main  Poc  was  called  to  account  for  this  at  a 
Council  convened  by  Ninian  Edwards,  governor  ot  the 
Territory,  he  made  a  speech  characteristic  of  the  Indian 
cunning  and  eloquence.  Here  are  some  extracts  from  it : 
"  5Tou  astonish  me  with  your  talk.  Whenever  you  do 
wrong  there  is  nothing  said  or  done,  but  when  we  do  any- 
thing you  immediately  take  us  and  tie  us  by  the  neck 
with  a  rope.  ...  If  you  wish  to  make  war  it  is  altogether 
of  yourselves.  You  say  what  will  become  of  our  women 
and  children  in  case  of  a  war?  On  the  other  hand,  what 
will  become  of  your  women  and  children?  It  is  better  to 
avoid  war.  There  is  one  horse  in  my  village.  There  were 
three— two  died.  1  will  take  that  horse  to  Chicago,  as  it  is 
nearer  my  town." 
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time  in  the  spring  of  1812  this  culminated  in 
a  personal  struggle  in  which  Lalime  was 
killed.  Two  accounts  of  the  affair  come 
down  to  this  day,  one  from  Mrs.  John  Kin- 
zie  through  Gurdon  Hubbard,  and  one  from 
Victoire  (Mirandeau)  Porticr,  through 
Captain  Andreas  (I.  Hist.  Chic.  105.)  Mr. 
Hubbard  writes  under  date  of  June  25, 1881 
(Fergus'  Hist.  Series,  16,  page  83): 

HON.  JOHN  WENTWORTH. 

Dear  Sir:  ....  As  regards  the  unfortunate 
killing  of  Mr.  LaLime  by  Mr.  John  Kinzie,  1  have 
heard  the  account  of  it  related  by  Mrs.  Kinzie  and 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Helm.  Mr.  Kinzie  never  in  my 
hearing  alluded  to  it.  He  deeply  regretted  the  act. 
Knowing  his  aversion  to  the  subject  I  never  spoke  to 
him  about  it. 

Mrs.  Kinzie  said  that  her  husband  and  LaLime  had 
been  for  several  years  on  unfriendly  terms,  and  had 
had  frequent  altercations;  that  at  the  time  of  the  en- 
counter Mr.  Kinzie  had  crossed  the  river  alone, 
in  a  canoe,  going  to  the  fort,  and  that  La  Lime  met 
him  outside  the  garrison  and  shot  him,  the  ball  cut- 
ting the  side  of  his  neck.  She  supposed  La  Lime 
saw  her  husband  crossing,  and,  taking  his  pistol, 
went  through  the  gate  purposely  to  meet  him.  Mr. 
Kinzie  closing  with  La  Lime  stabbed  him  and  rp. 
treated  to  his  house  covered  with  blood.  He  told 
his  wife  what  he  had  done,  that  he  feared  he  had 
killed  La  Lime,  that  probably  a  squad  would  be 
sent  for  him  and  that  he  must  hide.  She,  in  haste 
took  bandages  and  with  him  retreated  to  the  woods, 
where  as  soon  as  pissible  she  dressed  his  wounds, 
returning  just  in  time  to  meet  an  officer  with  a  squad 
\vithorderstoseizelierhusband.  For  some  days 
he  was  hid  in  the  bush  and  cared  for  by  his  wife. 

LaLime  was,  I  understood,  an  educated  man, 
and  quite  a  favorite  with  the  officers,  who  were 
greatly  excited.  They  decided  he  should  be  buried 
near  Mr.  Kinzie's  house,  and  he  was  buried  near 
the  bank  of  the  river  and  within  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  of  Mr.  Kinzie's  house,  in  plain  view 
from  his  front  door  and  piazza.  The  grave  was  in- 
closed by  a  picket  fence  which  Mr.  Kinzie,  in  his 
life  time,  kept  in  perfect  order.  My  impression  has 
ever  been  that  Mr.  Kinzie  acted,  as  he  told  his  wife, 
in  self-defense.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
after  a  full  investigation  by  the  officers,  whose 
friend  the  deceased  was,  they  acquitted  Mr.  Kinzie, 
who  then  returned  to  his  family.  .  . 

Yours,  G.  S.  HOBBARD. 

It  will  be  observed  here  that  Mr.  Hubbard 
did  not  get  from  Mrs.  Kinzie  the  idea  that 
she  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  affray. 


Indeed  it  took  place  at  sunset,  and  would 
hardly  be  visible  from  the  Kinzie  house, 
across  the  river  and  some  six  or  eight  hundred 
feet  away. 

Now  to  turn  to  Mrs.  Porthier's  narrative. 
It  comes  in  the  form  of  an  interview  with 
her,  reported  for  Captain  Andreas'  excellent 
history.  She  was  then  (September,  1883), 
living  at  Bay  View,  near  Milwaukee,  and 
retained  a  clear  recollection  of  that  very 
early  time,  at  which  she  was  probably  eleven 
years  old. 

My  mother  was  an  Ottawa  woman,  my  father 
was  a  Frenchman.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  a  very 
handsome  man,  and  had  many  books.  He  taught 
us  children  to  speak  French,  and  we  all  learned  to 
speak  Indian  of  the  tribe  and  mother.  We  had  no 
schools  nor  education.  I  never  learned  to  read  or 
write.  My  father  had  his  house  in  Milwaukee 
where  he  traded  with  the  Indians  and  did  some 
blacksmithing  for  them  and  for  other  traders.  He 
fixed  guns  and  traps  for  them. 

Before  the  Fort  was  burned  [August,  1812]  my 
father  was  down  to  the  fort  [Dearborn]  and  did 
blacksmith  work  there.  The  family  went  down 
while  he  was  there,  and  some  of  us  lived  in  the 
Ouilmette  house  across  the  river  from  the  fort.  My 
sister  Madaline  (afterward  the  wife  of  John  K. 
Clark)  and  I  saw  the  fight  between  old  John  Kin/ie 
and  Lalime  when  he  (Lalime)  was  killed. 

It  was  sunset  when  they  used  to  shut  the  gates  of 
the  fort.  Kinzie  and  Lalime  came  out  together  and 
we  soon  heard  Lieutenant  Helm  call  out  for  Mr. 
Kinzie  to  look  out  for  Lalime  as  he  had  a  pistol. 
Quick  as  we  saw  the  men  come  together  we  heard 
the  pistol  go  off,  and  saw  the  smoke.  Then  they 
fell  down  together.  I  don't  know  as  Lalime  got  up 
at  all,  but  Kinzie  got  home  pretty  quick.  Blood 
was  running  from  his  shoulder  where  Lalime  had 
shot  him.  In  the  night  he  packed  up  some  things 
and  iny  father  took  him  to  Milwaukee,  where  he 
stayed  till  his  shoulder  got  well,  and  he  found  he 
wouldn't  be  troubled  if  he  came  back.  You  see 
Kinzie  wasn't  to  blame  at  all.  He  didn't  have  any 
pistol  nor  knife — nothing.  After  Lalime  shot  him 
and  Kinzie  got  his  arms  around  him  he  (Lalime) 
pulled  out  his  dirk  and  as  they  fell  he  was  stabbed 
with  his  own  knife.  That  is  what  they  all  said.  I 
didn't  see  the  knife  at  all.  .  .  ,  I  don't  know  what 
the  quarrel  was  about.  It  was  an  old  one — business, 
I  guess. 

These  two  narratives  do  not  differ  so 
materially  but  that  one  gets  from  them  a  clear 
idea  of  the  matter  and  a  life-like 
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picture  of  the  new,  wild,  violent,  timed. 
Scarcely  more  than 'an  ordinary  life-time  1i;is 
past;  and,  as  it  happens,  relics  supposed  to 
be  the  bones  of  the  aggressor  and  victim 
have,  with  in  a  year  (April,  1891),  been  found 
surrounded  by  the  remains  of  his  coffin,  in 
an  unmarked  grave  laid  bare  by  the  excava- 
tion made  for  the  foundation  of  a  large 
building  built  at  the  corner  of  Cass  and 
Illinois  streets  in  Chicago.  The  relics  are 
preserved  in  the  Chicago  Historical  Society, 
together  with  documents  tending  to  prove 
their  identity. 

Mrs.  Kinzie,  first  in  the  pamphlet  of  1836 
and  later  in  "  Wan-Bun,"  gives  the  following 
graphic  bit  of  "local  color,"  to  introduce 
the  incident  which  next  broke  the  even 
tenor  of  life  in  primeval  Chicago. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  7th  April,  1812.  The 
children  of  Mr.  Kin/ie  were  dancing  before  the  fire 
to  the  music  of  their  father's  violin.  The  tea  table 
was  spread,  and  they  were  awaiting  the  return  of 
their  mother  who  had  gone  to  visit  a  sick  neighbor. 
Suddenly  their  sports  were  interrupted;  the  door 
was  thrown  open  and  Mrs.  Kinzie  rushed  in,  pale 
with  terror  and  scarcely  able  to  articulate:  "The 
Indians!  The  Indians!" 

"  The  Indians?  What?  Where?  " 
"  Up  at  Lee's  place;  killing  and  scalping." 
With  difficulty  Mrs.  Kinzie  composed  herself  suf- 
ficiently to  give  the  information  that  while  she  was 
up  at  Burns'  :i  man  and  a  boy  were  seen  running 
down  with  all  speed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
that  they  called  across  to  give  notice  to  Burns' 
family  to  save  themselves,  for  the  Indians  were  at 
Lee's  place  from  which  they  had  just  made  their 
escape.  Having  given  this  terrifying  news  they  had 
made  all  speed  for  the  fort,  which  was  on  the  same 
side  of  the  river  that  they  then  were. 

All  was  now  consternation  and  dismay.  The  fam- 
ily was  hurried  into  two  old  pirogues  [dug-out  tree- 
trunks]  that  were  moored  near  the  house  and  pad- 
dled with  all  possible  haste  across  the  river  to  take 
refuge  in  the  fort. 

Lee's  place,  later  known  as  Hardscrabble, 
was  on  the  northwestern  side  of  the  South 
branch,  near  its  forks,  in  the  heart  of  the 
present  lumber-yard  region,  and  consequent- 
ly not  far  from  the  spot  where  Marquette 
had  passed  the  winter  of  1074-");  perhaps  on 
the  very  same  ground. 


A  letter  from  Captain  Ileald  gives  a  short 
of  this  shocking  event.     He  save: 


CHICAGO,  April  15,  1812. 

The  Indians  have  commenced  hostilities  in  this 
quarter.  On  the  6th  instant,  a  little  before  sunset, 
a  party  of  eleven  Indians,  supposed  to  be  Winne- 
bagoes,  came  to  Messrs.  Russell  and  Lee's  cabin,  in 
a  field  on  the  Portage  branch  of  the  Chicago  river, 
about  three  miles  from  the  garrison,  where  they 
murdered  two  men,  one  by  the  name  of  Liberty 
White,  an  American,  and  the  other  a  Canadian 
Frenchman  whose  name  I  do  not  know.  [  Debou.] 
White  received  two  balls  through  his  body;  nine 
stabs  with  a  knife  in  his  breast  and  one  in  his  hip  ; 
his  throat  was  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  his  nose  and  lips 
were  taken  off  in  one  piece  and  his  head  skinned  al- 
most as  far  round  as  they  could  find  any  hair.  The 
Frenchman  was  only  shot  through  the  neck  and 
scalped.  Since  the  murder  of  those  two  men,  one 
or  two  other  parties  of  Indians  have  been  lurking 
about  us,  but  we  have  been  so  much  on  our  guard 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  scalps. 

Mrs.  Kinzie  in  Wan-Bun  goes  more  into 
detail.  She  speaks  of  the  deceptive  security 
in  which  they  lived;  although  it  was  known 
that  many  Pottowatomies,  as  well  as  the 
Winnebagoes,  had  been  engaged  with  the 
Ottawas  and  Shawnees  at  the  battle  of 
Tippecanoe  the  preceding  autumn.  Yet  the 
principal  chiefs  seemed  to  be  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  the  whites.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  English  at  Fort  Maiden, 
(in  Canada,  near  Detroit)  had  for  many 
years  been  giving  them  all  yearly  presents 
.  to  alienate  them  from  their  American  neigh- 
bors. In  the  spring  of  1812  two  Indians  of 
the  Calamic  (Calumet)  tribe  came  to  the 
fort  to  visit  Captain  Ileald  ;  and  seeing  Mrs. 
Ileald  and  Mrs.  Helm  playing  battledoor  on 
the  parade  ground,  one  of  them,  Nau-non- 
gee,  said  to  the  interpreter  (probably  John 
Lalime)  :  "  The  white  chiefs'  wives  are  amus- 
ing themselves  very  much;  it  will  not  be  long 
before  they  are  hoeing  in  our  cornfields  !  " 
These  little  circumstances  were  all  recalled 
in  the  four  desolate  years  following  1812. 

The  following  narrative  is  condensed  from 
Wan-Bun  (p.  205  et  seq.)  : 

Ten     or     twelve    Indians,    dressed     and 
painted,  arrived  at  the  house  on  Lee's  place, 
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where  were  three  men  and  a  boy  (Lee's  son), 
and  as  usual  seated  themselves  without  cere- 
mony. The  Frenchman,  Debou,  said  :  "  I 
do  not  like  the  looks  of  these  Indians  ;  they 
are  none  of  our  folks.  I  know  by  their 
dress  and  paint  they  are  not  Pottowatomies." 
Upon  this  another,  a  discharged  soldier,  said 
to  the  boy  :  "  If  that  is  the  case  we  had  better 
get  away  from  them,  if  we  can.  Say  nothing, 
but  do  as  you  see  me  do."  Then  he  walked 
deliberately  toward  the  river  where  two 
canoes  were  moored.  To  an  Indian,  who 
asked  what  he  was  doing,  he  answered  by 
pointing  to  the  stacks  and  cattle  on  the 
other  shore,  indicating  that  they  would 
feed  the  cattle  and  return  for  supper.  He 
took  one  canoe  and  the  boy  the  other.  They 
paddled  over,  pulled  some  hay  for  the  beasts 
and,  making  a  show  of  "rounding  up"  the 
herd,  disappeared  in  the  woods,  and  started 
on  the  long  run  down  the  river  toward  the 
fort.  Soon  they  heard  the  report  of  two  guns 
at  the  farm — the  knell  of  death  to  those  they 
had  left  behind. 

Arriving  opposite  Burns'  place  (where 
Mrs.  Kinzie  was  visiting)  they  shouted  the 
alarm  and  then  carried  the  news  to  the  fort. 
A  party  of  the  garrison,  a  corporal  and  six 
men,  had  gone  up  the  river  fishing,  and  Cap- 
tain Heald,  fearing  for  the  safety,  had  a  gun 
fired  to  put  them  on  their  guard  against  sur- 
prise. A  party  under  Ensign  Ronan  rowed 
up  to  the  Burns  house  and  brought  in  that 
family,  carrying  the  mother  and  her  day-old 
baby  to  the  boat  on  their  mattress. 

The  fishing  party  was  two  miles  beyond 
the  Lee  farm;  but  the  boom  of  the  cannon, 
sounding  far  and  wide  over  the  silent  solitude 
which  is  now  so  surcharged  with  the  roar  of 
city  life,  reached  their  ears  and  warned  them 
to  instant,  cautious  return.  It  was  dark 
when  they  reached  the  Lee  place,  but  they 
braved  its  hidden  terrors  in  the  hope  of  sav- 
ing life.  A  vain  hope.  They  landed  quietly 
and  advanced  cautiously,  and  the  corporal, 
feeling  his  way  into  the  little  inclosure,  came 
upon  the  body  of  a  man — the  bloody  skull 
bared  of  its  scalp.  A  faithful  dog  crouching 


beside  his  dead  master    was  the  only  living 
thing  in  the  little  homestead. 

Next  day  a  party  of  soldiers  went  out  to 
the  scene  of  murder  to  bury  the  dead,  find- 
ing the  dog  still  keeping  watch  beside  the 
body  in  the  garden;  that  of  Debou,  the 
Frenchman. 

The  surviving  civilians  of  the  place,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  discharged  soldiers  and  some 
families  of  half-breeds,  now  intrenched 
themselves  in  the  Agency  House,  on  the 
river  bank,  near  the  fort  and  covered  by  its 
guns.  It  was  an  old-fashioned  log-house, 
with  a  hall  running  through  the  middle,  one 
large  room  on  each  side,  and  piazzas  its 
whole  length  of  front  and  rear;  which  latter 
were  planked  up  for  defense,  the  planks 
pierced  for  musketry.  Sentries  were  posted 
at  night. 

As  this  was  outside  of  garrison  duty,  it 
must  have  required  a  volunteer  or  irregular 
force,  organized  and  armed;  and  this  seems 
to  furnish  a  clue,  hitherto  unmarked  by  any 
historian,  to  explain  the  "twelve  militia" 
who  are  named  by  Captain  Heald  as  having 
taken  part  in  the  fight  of  August  15th,  and 
having  been  every  one  killed.  No  other 
mention  of  these  devoted  twelve  exists  in 
any  form;  only  the  grim  memorandum  of 
death  at  the  post  of  duty.*  Evidently  they 
must  have  been  organized  and  armed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  force 
at  this  time,  from  the  "discharged  soldiers 
and  half-breeds,"  and  perhaps  included  Lee, 
Pettell,  Russell,  Burns,  etc.,  all  of  whom 
were  doubtless  enrolled  and  expected  pay 
from  the  Government,  albeit  their  claim  died 
with  their  own  death  in  the  bloody  fray  of 
August  15,  1812. 

In  confirmation  of  this  suggestion  we  have 
Mrs.  Kinzie's  remark  (Wau-Bun,  p.  244) 
that  Lee,  his  son,  and  all  his  household 
except  wife  and  daughter  had  fallen  victims 
on  that  day.  Also,  her  mention  of  Mrs. 
Burns  and  her  infant  among  the  survivors, 


•See  Mrs.  Kinzie's  narrative  mid  Capt.  Heald's  letter 
berei  al'ter  quoted. 
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no  word  being   uttered   about  the  husband 
and  father. 

The  Kinzies  did  not  return  to  their  North 
Side  home.  Mr.  Kinzie  had  succeeded 
Lai i me  as  Government  Indian  interpreter, 
and  doubtless  the  garrison  needed  his  services 
almost  continuously.  There  were  several 
slight  alarms  and  d  isturbances.  A  night  patrol 
fired  at  prowling  red  men,  and  a  hatchet, 
hurled  in  return, missed  the  soldier's  head  and 
struck  a  wagon-wheel.  A  horse-stealing  raid 
on  the  garrison  stable,  failing  to  find  the 
horses,  was  turned  into  an  attack  on  the  sheep 
which  were  all  stabbed  and  turned  loose.  These 
alarms  and  other  things  combined  to  show 
that  the  quiet  of  the  preceding  days  had  come 
to  an  end.  The  unspeakable  Indian  had 
been  bribed,  tempted  and  misled  by  the 
inexcusable  Englishman  to  take  up  again  his 
cruelties,  his  burning,  scalping,  tomahawk- 
ing, knifing  and  mutilation  of  combatants 
and  non-combatants  alike,  men,  women  and 


children.  Not  hastily  or  thoughtlessly  is  it 
to  be  said,  but  in  sober  earnestness, 
after  full  deliberation,  that  the  insti- 
gators of  the  Indian  barbarity  of  1812 
were  more  disgracefully  culpable  than  were 
its  perpetrators.  The  latter  at  least  took 
their  lives  in  their  hands  when  they  went  on 
the  war-path, while  the  former  staid  at  a  dis- 
tance where  their  precious  flesh  and  blood 
and  bones  were  safe.  "  The  tall  elk  "  was 
(probably)  the  fiend  who  brained  a  wagon- 
load  of  Chicago-born  children;  but  it  was 
Lord  Liverpool's  hatchet  he  was  wielding  and 
George  Third's  cause  he  was  upholding. 
Ignorance,  the  convenient  plea  for  profitable 
wrong-doing,  could  not  be  pleaded  in  this 
case,  for  the  same  policy  had  been  pursued  by 
the  English  in  1775-82,  and  the  world  rang 
with  its  criminality.  To  suppose  a  parallel 
infamy;  imagine  the  United  States,  at  war 
with  England,  to  create  a  diversion  by 
instigating  a  new  Sepoy  horror  in  India! 


CHAPTER    IV. 


THE    MASSACRE. 


IN  describing  the  massacre  the  historian 
can  best  arrive  at  approximate  truth  by 
taking  Wan-Bun  us  his  chief  guide  and 
combining  with  its  artless  tale  the  know- 
ledge since  accumulated  from  various  con- 
temporary sources,  which  were  not  known  to 
Mrs.  Kinzie  when  she  got  her  information 
from  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Helm,  more  than 
twenty  years  af  cer  the  occurrence. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  a  narrative 
brought  to  light  during  the  preparation  of 
this  book.  Learning  that  Darius  lleald,  son 
of  Captain  Nathan  and  Kebecca  (Wells) 
Heald,  was  still  living,  I  easily  induced  him 
to  come  to  Chicago  and  repeat,  from  recol- 
lection, the  story  which  he  had  heard  many 
times  from  his  mother's  lips,  she  illustrating 
the  tale  by  pointing  to  the  scars  in  her 
wounded  and  disabled  arm.  The  story, 
taken  down  in  short-hand  as  Darius  uttered 
it.  is  in  my  possession,  and  the  portions 
which  differ  from  the  incidents  told  in  Wau- 
Hun  are  here  included  so  that  each  reader 
may  form  his  own  conclusions  as  to  where 
the  truth  abides. 

Captain  Heald,  writing  when  only  two 
months  had  passed,  says:  "On  the  9th 
of  August  I  received  orders  from  General 

O 

Hull  to  evacuate  the  post  and  proceed  with 
my  command  to  Detroit  by  land,  leaving  it 
to  my  discretion  to  dispose  of  the  public 
property  as  I  thought  proper.  The  neigh- 
boring Indians  got  the  information  as  early 
;is  I  did  and  came  from  all  quarters  in  order  to 
receive  the  goods  in  the  factory  store  which 
they  understood  were  to  be  given  them." 

Mrs.  Kinzie,  in  "  Wau-Bun,"  adds  some 
particulars  and  varies  the  terms  of  the  order 
as  follows: 


On  the  afternoon  of  August  7th,  Winncmeg,  a 
Pottowatomie  chief,  arrived  at  the  post  bringing 
despatches  from  General  Hull.  These  announced 
the  declaration  of  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  and  that  Gen.  Hull,  at  the  head 
of  the  Northwestern  army  had  arrived  at  Detroit: 
also  that  the  island  of  Mackinaw  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  British.  The  orders  to  Capt.  Heald 
were  "to  evacuate  the  fort,  if  practicable,  and  in 
that  event  to  distribute  all  the  United  States  prop- 
erty contained  in  the  fort  and  in  the  United  States 
factory  or  agency  among  the  Indians  in  the  neigh- 
borhood/' 

Wan-Bun  goes  on  to  narrate  that  Winne- 
meg  privately  told  Mr.  Kinzie  that  the  post 
ought  not  to  be  evacuated,  seeing  that  it  was 
well  supplied  with  provisions  and  ammu- 
nition, but  advised  waiting  for  reinforce- 
ments. Also  that  if  Captain  Heald  should 
decide  on  leaving  the  post  it  should  be  done 
immediately,  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
hostile  Indians  by  a  forced  march ;  to 
depart  leaving  all  things  standing  so  that 
while  the  Indians  were  dividing  the  spoil 
the  whites  might  get  out  of  their  reach.  To 
all  of  which  the  author  says  Captain  Heald 
answered  that  he  must  make  an  equitable 
division  before  setting  out.  It  certainly 
seems  that  the  notion  of  such  a  mixed 
caravan's  outstripping  the  Indians,  even 
with  a  few  days'  start,  was  absurd. 

The  order  for  evacuating  the  post  was  read  next 
morning  upon  parade.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  Capt.  Heald,  in  such  an  emergency,  omitted  the 
usual  form  of  calling  a  council  of  war  with  his  offi- 
cers. It  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  a 
want  of  harmonious  feeling  between  himself  and 
one  of  his  junior  officers — ensign  Ronan,  a  high- 
spirited  and  somewhat  overbearing  but  brave  and 
generous  young  man. 

Here  seerns  to  come  to  the  surface  a  half- 
hidden  cause  of  trouble.  This  young  lieu- 
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tenant  was  evidently  not  in  accord  with  his 
captain;  and  the  Kinzies,  especially  the  nar- 
rator, Mrs.  Helm,  sided  with  the  junior 
against  the  senior.  A  ''council  of  war" 
between  a  captain,  his  two  lieutenants  and  a 
surgeon,  all  in  intimate  daily  association, 
would  seem  scarcely  called  for ;  still  less  is 
it  reasonable  that  any  captain  would  either 
call  it  or  refrain  from  doing  so  on  account  of 
theinsubordination  of  his  ensign.  It  becomes 
necessary  here  to  call  to  mind  the  possible 
bias  whicli  may  have  existed  in  the  hearts  of 
the  narrators  in  handing  down  the  story  to 
Mrs.  Kinzie,  the  writer  of  Wan-Bun,  who 
probably  never  saw  the  principal  actor  in  it, 
John  Kinzie,  he  having  died  two  years  before 
her  marriage  with  his  son,  John  II.  Kinzie. 
The  latter  was  only  nine  years  old  at  the 
time  of  the  massacre.  His  mother,  however, 
Mrs.  Kinzie  did  know  well,  as  also  Mrs. 
Helm,  from  whose  lips  fcbeWau-Bun  account 
of  the  massacre  is  supposed  to  have  been  taken 
down  by  her.  Therefore  the  story  was  "  at 
first  hands," so  far  as  learned  from  them,  and 
at  second  so  far  as  inspired  by  her  husband, 
who  had  learned  it  from  his  father  and 
others. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  departure  meant 
ruin  to  John  Kinzie,  for  of  whatever  prop- 
erty he  had  accumulated  in  his  long,  able, 
arduous  and  profitable  business  life,  not  a 
handful  could  be  carried  away  by  land.  The 
event  showed  that  he  and  his  had  nothing 
personally  to  fear  from  the  Indians,  should 
the  post  be  held  by  the  whites. 

Wau-Bun  goes  on  to  say  that  the  officers 
in  a  body  remonstrated  with  Captain 
Heald,  saying  that  the  command  would 
surely  be  attacked  ;  that  the  Indians  would 
have  attacked  it  the  previous  autumn 
except  for  their  regard  for  one  family 
[Kinzies];  that  they  were  all  thirsting  for 
blood.  That  the  march  must  be  very  slow, 
the  women  and  children  being  helpless  and 
many  of  tin-  soldiers  invalided  or  superannu- 
ated, and  therefore,  xii'.ce  the<'(inrxv  tube  jinr- 
.ttieil  U'JK  iff'/  iliscri'tioiKtl,  their  unanimous 

ad ?ice  waa  to  stay,  to  fortify  and   to  defend. 


But  Captain  Heald  thought  best  to  assemble 
the  Indians,  distribute  the  property  among 
them  and  ask  an  escort  to  Fort  Wayne,  with 
the  promise  of  large  reward  on  their  safe 
delivery  there,  adding  that  he  had  faith  in 
their  friendly  professions.* 

Mrs.  Kinzie  reports  consequent  dissatisfac- 
tion, amounting  to  insubordination,  in  the 
garrison,  and  increasing  insolence  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians.  She  says: 

Entering  ihe  fort  in  defiance  of  the  sentinels  they 
made  their  way  without  ceremony  into  the  officers' 
quarters.  On  one  occasion  an  Indian  took  up  a 
rifle  and  fired  it  in  the  parlor  of  the  commanding 
officer,  as  an  expression  of  defiance.  Seme  were  of 
the  opinion  that  this  was  intended  among  the  young 
men  as  a  signal  for  an  attack.  The  old  chiefs  passed 
backward  and  forward  among  the  assembled 
groups  with  the  appearance  of  the  most  lively  agi- 
laliou.  while  the  squaws  rushed  to  and  fro  in  great 
excitement.and  evidently  prepared  for  some  fear- 
ful scene. 

Captain  Heald's  letter,  on  the  other  hand, 
says  of  the  Indians:  "The  collection  was 
unusually  large  for  that  place,  but  they 
conducted  with  the  strictest  propriety  until 
after  I  left  the  fort." 

Captain  Heald  held  a  council  with  the 
Indians  on  the  afternoon  of  August  12th,  his 
officers  declining  his  request  to  accompany 
him  on  the  ground  that  they  had  secret  in- 
formation that  the  officers  were  to  be  massa- 
cred while  in  council,  so  he  and  Mr.  Kinzie 
(interpreter)  went  forth  alone.  When  they 
had  gone  the  officers  opened  the  port-holes 
in  the  block  houses,  and  pointed  the  can- 
non so  as  to  command  the  assembly. 

After  the  council  Mr.  Kinzie  had  a  long 
interview  wi^h  Captain  Heald,  apparently 
with  the  object  of  preventing  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  spare  munitions  of  war,  and  it 


•Captain  Heald's  letter  srives  the  command  as  abso- 
lute and  unconditional,  hut  Edward  G.  Mason  has  recently 
brought  to  light  a  letter  of  Gen.  Hull,  dated  July  20,  1M'.', 
which  shows  that  he  alt  lea  t  at  tluit  date!  intended  to 
leave  it  disrrt-tionary.  He  sij>:  "I  slmil  immediately 
M.'nd  an  express  to  Furt  Ueurnorn  with  orders  to  evacuale 
1  hat  post  and  retreat  to  this  place  [  Detroit]  or  Fort  Wayne  ^ 
provided  it  can  be  effected  with  u  greater  prospect  of 
safety  thautu  remain-  t  'a,  lain  Heald  is  a  Judicious  omct-r 
and  I  shall  confide  much  tu  his  discretion." 
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was  determined  to  destroy  all  arms,  ammu- 
nition and  liquor  not  carried  away. 

On  the  13th,  the  goods,  consisting  of  blankets, 
broadcloths,  calicoes,  paints,  etc. ,  were  distributed  as 
stipulated.  The  same  evening  the  ammunition  and 
liquor  were  carried,  part  into  the  sally-port  and 
thrown  into  a  well  which  had  been  dug  there;  the 
remainder  was  transported  as  secretly  as  possible 
through  the  northern  gate,  the  heads  of  the  barrels 
knocked  in  and  the  contents  poured  into  the  river. 
The  same  fate  was  shared  by  a  large  quantity  of 
alcohol  belonging  to  Mr.  Kinzie,  which  had  been 
deposited  in  a  warehouse  near  his  residence  opposite 
the  fort.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  the  precautions 
taken  to  preserve  secrecy,  the  noise  of  knocking  in 
the  heads  of  the  barrels  had  betrayed  the  operations, 
and  so  great  was  the  quantity  of  liquor  thrown  into 
the  river  that  the  taste  of  the  water  the  next  morn- 
ing was,  as  one  expressed  it,  "strong  grog." 

Now  comes  upon  the  scene  Chicago's  first 
soldier  hero,  AVilliam  Wells.  Wells  must 
have  been  born  about  1770.  He  was  stolen 
by  the  Miami  Indians  from  the  residence  of 
the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Pope,  of  Kentucky,  and 
was  adopted  by  the  celebrated  chief  Little 
Turtle  (Me-che-kan-nah-qua),  was  brought 
up  by  him  and  married  his  daughter.  He 
fought  on  the  Indians'  side  in  their  victori- 
ous battles  against  Gen.  Harmer,  in  1790, 
and  against  General  St.  Clair,  in  1791.  Then 
he  transferred  his  allegiance  to  the  whites 
and  fought  under  General  Anthony  Wayne 
until  the  peace  of  Grenville,  1795.* 

Then  his  Indian  wife  and  half-breed  chil- 
dren joined  him  at  Fort  Wayne  with  Little 
Turtle,  and  he  accompanied  the  latter  in  his 
well-known  tour  to  the  East,  where  the 
savage  was  made  much  of  by  Washington 
and  the  other  great  folks  of  Philadelphia. 
Descendants  of  Captain  Wells  and  his  Indian 
wife  are  still  Iiving(1892)in0hio  and  Indiana. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  generally  supposed 
that  up  to  1812  Captain  Wells  was  a  stranger 
in  Chicago,  but  the  writer  hereof  has  received 
from  Dr.  H.  B.  Tanner,  of  Kaukaunee,  a 
license  for  Indian  trading  issued  by  William 
Wells  as  "Agent  at  Indians"  for  W.  H.  Har- 
rison, Governor  of  Indiana  Territory,  dated 

*  The  treaty  whereby  six  miles  square,  including  Chi- 
cago, was  reserved  to  the  whites. 


at  "Chicagou"  in  1803,  the  year  the  fort  was 
ordered  built. 

A  niece  of  Captain  William  Wells,  daugh- 
ter of  his  brother  Samuel,  was  the  wife  of 
Captain  Heald,  commandant  of  Fort  Dear- 
born. Hearing  that  the  fort  was  to  be  evac- 
uated William  volunteered  to  come  from  Fort 
Wayne,  with  a  small  body  of  his  friends,  the 
Miamis,to  escort  the  party  to  safety.  A  gleam 
of  light  seemed  to  illuminate  the  gloom  that 
was  enshrouding  the  infant  Chicago  when 
this  friendly  little  host  was  descried  emerging 
from  the  oak  woods  and  advancing  along  the 
lake  shore  on  the  morning  of  August  14th. 
(Captain  Heald  gives  the  date  as  the  13th.) 

What  might  have  been  the  result  if  Cap- 
tain Wells  had  arrived  earlier  can  never  be 
known.  The  mischief  had  been  done  and 
the  die  was  cast.  On  the  afternoon  of 
August  14th  another  council  was  held  with 
the  Indians,  who  were  terribly  angry  at  the 
destruction  of  the  arms  and  the  liquor.  In 
the  evening  Black  Partridge,  a  friendly  Pot- 
towatomie  chief,  came  into  Captain  Heald's 
quarters  and  surrendered  his  medal  with  a 
speech  which  is  thus  rendered  in  Wau-Bun  : 

"Father,  I  have  come  to  deliver  up  to  you  the 
medal  I  wear.  It  was  given  me  by  the  Americans 
and  I  have  long  worn  it  in  token  of  our  mutual 
friendship.  But  our  young  men  are  resolved  to  im- 
brue their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  whites.  I  can- 
not restrain  them,  and  I  will  not  wear  a  token  of 
peace  while  I  am  compelled  to  act  as  an  enemy." 

This  high-sounding  address  must  be  the 
rendering  into  English  by  an  interpreter — 
probably  Mr.  Kinzie — of  the  sad  and  somber 
utterances  of  the  red  man;  friendly  but 
powerless. 

Mrs.  Kinzie  states  the  ammunition  reserved 
as  only  twenty-five  rounds  per  man,  with  one 
box  of  cartridges  in  the  wagons.  The  women 
and  children  of  the  garrison — soldiers'  and 
citizens'  families,  camp  followers,  etc. — were 
in  the  wagons,  and  the  men  on  foot  or 
mounted,  according  to  rank.  The  Kinzie 
family  had  taken  a  boat,  and  were  to  coast 
around  the  head  of  the  lake  to  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Joseph's  river,  "Pare  aux  Yaches,"so 
called  from  its  having  been  the  cattle  pasture 
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of  the  ancient  French  settlement  and  fort. 
In  the  boat  were  Mrs.  Kinzie  and  her  four 
Kinzie  children,  the  plucky  Margaret  (Mc- 
Killip)  Helm  having  elected  to  accompany 
her  husband,  the  lieutenant,  on  horseback; 
the  nurse,  Josette*  La  Framboise  (afterward 
Mrs.  Jean  Baptiste  Beanbien),  a  clerk  of 
Mr.  Kinzie's,  two  servants  and  the  boatman, 
besides  two  Indians  as  a  guard.  This  makes 
thirteen  in  all,  beside  any  baggage  and 
supplies  which  were  carried.  So  the  craft 
cannot  have  been  any  ordinary  canoe  or 
pirogue,  but  must  have  been  a  large  batteau. 

Mr.  Kinzie  was  warned,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, by  To-pe-nee-be,  a  chief  of  the  St. 
Joseph's  band,  that  trouble  was  to  come  from 
the  Pottowatomie  "escort,"  and  urged  to  go 
with  his  family  in  the  boat ;  but  Chicago's 
patriarch  was  no  such  man.  He  marched 
with  the  land  force,  hoping  that  his  presence 
might  influence  the  savages  to  spare  the  rest. 
Captain  Wells  had  also  received  a  warning 
from  the  Indians  in  his  own  band  that  an 
attack  would  be  made,  and  it  is  related  that 
before  starting  he  blackened  his  face  in  token 
of  impending  death  ;  and  also  that  the  gar- 
rison marched  out  to  the  time  of  the  dead 
march. 

Still  poor  Heald  seems  to  have  had  no 
premonitions,  no  conception  of  what  was 
coming,  no  planning  of  what  should  be  done 
in  case  of  attack.  He  seems  to  have  been 
brave  without  foresight ;  to  have  attributed 
to  treacherous  savages  the  same  impulses 
which  animated  his  own  breast. 

Mrs.  Helm's  story  continues  : 

The  fort  had  become  a  scene  of  plunder  to  such 
as  remained  after  the  troops  moved  out.  The  cattle 
had  been  shot  down  as  they  ran  at  large,  and  lay 
dead  or  dying  around.  This  work  of  butchery  had 
commenced  just  as  we  were  leaving  the  fort.  I 
well  remember  a  remark  of  Ensign  Ronan,  as  the 
firing  went  on  :  "  Such,"  turning  to  me,  "  is  to  be 
our  fate— to  be  shot  down  like  beasts  1 " 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  commanding  officer  who 
overheard  him,  are  you  afraid?" 

"  Xo,"  replied  the  high-spirited  ycung  man, 
"  I  can  march  up  to  the  enemy  where  you  dare  not 

*  Misprinted  "  Grutte  "  in  Wau-Bun. 


show    your    face  ! "    And  his  subsequent  gallant 
behavior  showed  this  to  be  no  idle  boast. 

This  little  scene,  even  as  reported  by  an 
evidently  favoring  witness,  gives  the  reader 
an  impression  unfavorable  to  the  younger 
officer.  He  was  a  youth  fresh  from  West 
Point,  and  the  speech  as  reported  was  a  gross 
and  unprovoked  offense  to  a  senior  who  had 
held  his  commissions  for  thirteen  years. 
But  as  he  was  within  an  hour  to  die  in  battle, 
doing  his  soldierly  duty,  it  is  not  needful  to 
look  too  closely  into  the  manner  in  which 
that  duty  had  been  performed  in  quiet  weeks 
and  months  just  past. 

Another  thought  which  springs  unbidden 
to  the  mind  is  this:  Here  was  a  herd  of  cat- 
tle, a  precious  possession,  self-sustaining  and 
self-perpetuating,  fit  to  make  any  tribe  or 
nation  of  Indians  rich  and  prosperous,  not 
only  through  the  coming  winter,  but  for* 
ever,  "as  long  as  grass  grows  and  wafer 
runs."  What  was  the  savages'  first  impulse 
and  first  act?  To  kill  them  all,  so  that  while 
they  should  be  rotting  their  slaughterers 
should  be,  as  usual,  starving. 

But  to  return  to  the  doomed  column. 

First  rode  out  Captain  Wells  at  the  head  of 
half  his  Miami  Indian  escort.  Next  followed 
the  infantry,  with  Mrs.  Kinzie,  Mrs.  Ileald 
and  Mrs.  Helm  on  horseback,  nest  the  wagons 
with  stores,  camp-equipage  and  supplies, 
women  and  children,  sick,  wounded  and 
disabled,  and  bringing  up  the  rear  the 
remainder  of  Captain  Wells'  Miamis,  possi- 
bly under  Walter  Jordan,  a  non-commission- 
ed officer  of  Fort  Wayne,  whose  letter  (Nile's 
Weekly  Register,  May  8,  1813)  will  be  men- 
tioned later  on. 

It  was  on  a  bright,  sunny  day,  and  on  the 
surface  all  seemed  fair  and  promising  for  a 
prosperous  journey  by  water  as  well  as  by  land, 
for  Mrs.  Kinzie's  batteau  kept  along  with 
the  march  as  far  as  the  river  mouth;  then 
about  the  present  foot  of  Madison  st.  Here 
a  messenger  from  their  friend  To-pe-nee-be 
brought  them  to  a  halt. 

The  shore  in  those  days  seems  to  have  been 
flat  about  as  far  south  as  the  present  Twelfth 
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street,  when  began  the  low  wave-washed  and 
wind-swept  sand-hills  which  dotted  the 
shore  even  down  to  the  memory  of  living 
men.  The  precious  Indian  convoying  force 
promised  to  Captain  Ileald  straggled  along 
on  the  right  of  the  column  until  the  sand- 
hills were  reached:  then  the  whites  took  the 
shore-line  while  the  reds  diverged  inland, 
putting  the  hillocks  between  them  and  their 
victims.  Here,  in  overwhelming  numbers, 
they  formed  their  ambuscade. 

The  first  alarm  was  given  by  Captain 
Wells,  who  came  riding  furiously  back  cry- 
ing: 

"They  are  about  to  attack  us!  Form 
instantly  and  charge  them  !" 

To  quote  further  from  Captain  Heald's 
letter: 

We  bad  proceeded  about  a  mile  and  a  hall  when 
it  was  discovered  that  the  Indians  were  preparing  to 
attack  us  from  behind  the  bank.  I  immediately 
marched  up,  with  the  company,  to  the  top  of  the 
bank  when  the  action  commenced;  after  tiring  one 
round  we  charged,  and  the  Indians  gave  way  in 
front  and  joined  those  on  our  Hanks.  In  about  fif- 
teen minutes,  they  got  possession  of  all  our  horses, 
provisions  and  baggage  of  every  description;  and 
rinding  the  Miamis  did  not  assist  us  I  drew  off  the 
few  men  I  had  left  and  took  possession  of  a  small 
elevation  in  the  open  prairie,  out  of  shot  of  the  bank 
or  any  other  cover.  The  Indians  did  not  follow  me, 
but  assembled  in  a  body  on  the  top  of  the  bank  and 
after  some  consultation  among  themselves,  made 
signs  for  me  to  approach  them.  I  advanced  towards 
them  alone,  and  was  met  by  one  of  the  Pottowa- 
tomie  chiefs,  called  Blackbird,  with  an  interpreter. 
After  shaking  hands  he  requested  me  to  surrender, 
promising  to  spare  the  lives  of  all  the  prisoners. 
On  a  few  moments  consideration,  I  concluded  it 
would  be  most  prudent  to  comply  with  his  request, 
although  I  did  not  put  entire  confidence  in  his 
promise. 

After  delivering  up  our  arms  we  were  taken  back 
to  the  encampment  near  the  fort  and  distributed 
among  the  different  tribes.  The  next  morning  they 
set  tire  to  the  fort  and  left  the  place,  taking  the  pris- 
oners wilh  them.  Their  number  of  warriors  was 
between  400  ami  500,  mostly  of  the  Pottowatomie 
nation,  and  their  loss,  from  the  best  information  I 
could  get,  was  about  fifteen.  Our  strength  was 
about  fifty-four  regulars  and  twelve  militia,  out  of 
which  twenty-six  regulars  and  all  the  militia  were 
Ulleil  in  the  uctiou,  with  two  svouien  aud  twelve 


children.  Ensign  Honau  and  Dr.  Isaac  V.  VanVoor- 
liis,  of  my  company,  with  Captain  Wtlls,  of  Fort 
Wayne,  to  my  great  sorrow,  are  numbered  with  the 
dead.  Lieutenant  Linai  T.  Helm,  with  25  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates,  aud  eleven  women 
and  children,  were  prisoners  when  we  separated. 
Sirs.  Heald  and  myself  were  taken  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  St.  Joseph,  and  being  both  badly  wounded 
were  permitted  to  reside  with  Mr.  Burnett,  an  Indian 
trader. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  ill- 
planned  or  rather  planless  succession  of  acts 
than  those  here  set  forth.  This  force  was 
essentially  the  guard  of  a  wagon-train,  for 
not  to  speak  of  the  non-combatants  in  the 
wagons,  the  mere  provisions  for  marching 
were  all  there ;  these  were  the  essentials  of 
the  inarch,  the  things  without  which  it  must 
come  to  an  end  in  its  first  day.  An  alarm  is 
given  and,  as  its  first  move,  the  fighting 
force  leaves  the  wagons  to  their  fate  and 
makes  a  purposeless  charge  on  an  unformed 
mob  which  scatters  from  its  front  and  comes 
in  on  flanks  and  rear  to  unopposed  possession 
of  the  train!  If  a  proper  plan  had  been 
made  for  the  best  defence  possible  in  a  pos- 
sible attack,  the  wagons,  whether  moving  or 
at  rest  would  have  been  the  rallying  point 
and  the.  little  force,  united  and  effective, 
might  possibly  have  tired  out  the  unstable 
savages  and  used  up  their  small  stock  of 
ammunition  and  their  equally  scanty  supply 
of  perseverance  and  self-sacrifice.  (See  Har- 
rison's estimate  of  the  Indians  as  fighters.) 

From  the  succinct  account  of  Captain 
Heald,  written  only  seventy  days  after  the 
event,  it  is  a  considerable  step  to  the  report 
of  Mrs.  Helm,  given  from  memoTy  twenty 
years  or  more  later.  The  former  was  a  cap- 
tain of  regulars,  thirty-seven  years  old;  the 
latter  a  young  bride  of  seventeen,  in  delicate 
health,  when  the  shocking  scene  occurred; 
and  often  as  she  must  have  recounted  the 
tale,  we  are  not  informed  that  she  ever  wrote 
it  out  in  her  life.  She  says: 

After  we  had  left  the  bank  the  firing  became 
general.  The  Miamis  tied  at  the  outset.  Their 
chief  rode  up  to  the  Pottowatomies  and  said:  "  You 
have  deceived  the  Americans  and  us.  You  havr 
done  a  bad  action  aud  "  (brandishing  his  tomahawk; 
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I  will  be  the  first  to  head  a  party  of  Americans  to 
return  and  punish  your  treachery."  So  saying  he 
galloped  after  his  companions  who  were  now  scour- 
ing across  the  prairies. 

The  chief  of  the  Miamis-  must  have  ad- 
dressed the  listening  Pottowamies  in  Eng- 
lish, as  the  narrative  makes  no  mention  of 
any  interpreter,  and  it  is  not  to  be  presumed 
that  Mrs.  Helm  knew  all — if  any — of  the 
Indian  dialects. 

The  troops  behaved  most  gallantly.  They  were 
but  a  handful,  but  they  seemed  resolved  to  sell  their 
lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  Our  horses  pranced  and 
bounded  and  could  hardly  be  restrained  as  the  balls 
whistled  among  them.  I  drew  off  a  little  and  gazed 
upon  my  husband  and  father  who  were  yet  un- 
harmed. I  felt  that  my  hour  was  come  and  en- 
deavored to  forget  those  I  loved  and  prepare  myself 
for  my  approaching  fate. 

The  question  here  arises  as  to  what  part  of 
Captain  Heald's  report  this  fits  into.  He 
says  he  formed  his  men,  marched  up  the 
bank,  and,  after  one  volley,  charged  onward  ; 
was  finally  isolated  and  (at  a  distance  from 
the  bank)  had  a  parley  with  the  Indians. 
At  this  parley  Mr.  Kinzie  and  Dr.  Van  Voor- 
his  were  evidently  absent.  Did  Mrs.  Helm, 
on  horseback,  accompany  the  infantry  up  the 
bank,  and  still  on  horseback,  make  the 
charge  with  them  ?  If  so,  when  did  she  re- 
gain the  shore  ?  If  not,  how  could  she  gaze 
on  Mr.  Kinzie  and  Lieutenant  Helm  ?  And 
how  could  she  hold  the  following  Homeric 
conversation  with  Dr.  Van  Voorhis  while 
watching  Ensign  Ronan  desperately  fighting 
on  one  knee  ? 

While  I  was  thus  engaged  [preparing  for  death] 
the  surgeon,  Dr.  Van  Voorhis,  came  up.  He  was 
badly  wounded.  His  horse  had  been  shot  under 
him,  and  he  had  received  a  ball  in  his  leg.  Every 
muscle  of  his  face  was  quivering  with  the  agony  of 
terror.  He  said  to  me,  ''  Do  you  think  they  will 
take  our  lives  ?  I  am  badly  wounded,  but  I  think 
not  mortally.  Perhaps  we  might  purchase  our  lives 
by  promising  them  a  large  reward.  Do  you  think 
there  is  any  chance  ?  " 

"  Dr.  Van  Voorhis,"  said  I,  "  do  not  let  us  waste 
the  few  moments  that  yet  remain  to  us  in  such  vain 
hopes.  Our  fate  is  inevitable.  In  a  few  moments 
we  must  appear  before  the  bar  of  God.  Let  us  make 
whatever  preparation  is  yet  in  our  power." 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  die,"  exclaimed  he  ;  "  I  am  not  fit 


to  die — if  I  had  but  a  short  time  to  prepare — death 
is  awful !" 

I  pointed  toEnsign  Ronan  who,  though  mortally 
wounded  and  nearly  down,  was  still  fighting  with 
desperation  on  one  knee. 

"Look  at  that  man,"  said  I ;  "at  least  he  dies 
like  a  soldier." 

'"Yes,"  replied  the  unfortunate  man,  with  a  con- 
vulsive gasp,  "  but  he  has  no  terrors  of  the  future — 
he  is  an  unbeliever." 

At  this  moment  a  young  Indian  raised  his  toma- 
hawk at  me.  By  springing  aside  I  avoided  the 
blow  which  was  intended  for  my  skull,  but  which 
alighted  on  my  s-houlder.  I  seized  him  aroucd  the 
neck,  and  while  exerting  my  utmost  efforts  to  get 
possession  of  his  scalping-knife  which  hung  in  ascab- 
bard  over  his  breast.  I  was  dragged  from  his  grasp 
by  another  and  an  older  Indian,  The  latter  bore  me 
struggling  and  resisting  toward  the  lake.  Notwith- 
standing the  rapidity  with  which  I  was  hurried 
along,  I  recognized  as  I  passed  them  the  lifeless 
remains  of  the  unfortunate  surgeon.  Some  mur- 
derous tomahawk  had  stretched  him  upon  the  very 
spot  where  I  had  last  seen  him. 

Passing  over  the  minor  matters  in  this 
narrative,  such  as  the  fortunate  weakness 
of  the  "young  Indian"  and  the  unusual 
strength  in  the  seventeen-year  old  bride, 
one  pauses  to  observe  the  proximity  of  the 
lake  with  the  death  struggles  of  Ronan  and 
Van  Voorhis,  at  the  very  moment  when 
Captain  Heald  was  drawing  together  the 
remainder  of  his  force  far  inland,  out  of 
gun-shot  from  the  bank. 

I  was  immediately  plunged  into  the  water  and 
held  there  with  a  forcible  hand,  notwithstanding 
my  resistance.  I  soon  perceived,  however,  that  the 
object  of  my  captor  was  not  to  drown  me,  for  he 
held  me  firmly  in  such  a  position  as  to  place  my 
head  above  the  water.  This  reassured  me,  and  re- 
garding him  attentively  I  soon  recognized,  in  spite 
of  the  paint  with  which  he  was  disguised,  The  Black 
Partridge. 

When  the  firing  had  nearly  subsided,  my  preserv- 
er bore  me  from  the  water  and  conducted  me  up  the 
sand  banks.  It  was  a  burning  August  morning, 
and  walking  through  the  sand  in  my  drenched  con- 
dition was  inexpressibly  painful  and  fatiguing.  I 
stooped  and  took  off  my  shoes  to  free  them  from  the 
sand  with  which  they  were  nearly  filled,  when  a 
squaw  seized  and  carried  them  off  and  I  was  obliged 
to  proceed  without  them. 

This  seems  a  proper  place  whereat  to  drop, 
for  a  time,  the  Wau-Bun  narrative  as  taken 
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down  by  Mrs.  Kinzie  from  the  lips  of  Mrs. 
Helm,  and  observe  the  other  account  which 
states  the  Heald  view  of  the  matter.  Went- 
worth's  "  Fort  Dearborn,"  which  appears  as 
Fergus'  Historical  Series,  No.  16,  says  : 

Captain  Nathan  Heald  was  married  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  May  23,  1811,  to  Rebekah  Wells,  a  native 
of  Kentucky,  and  daughter  of  Samuel  Wells,  of 
that  place.  [Brother  of  Captain  William  Wells.] 
They  started  at  once  for  Fort  Dearborn  and  went  all 
the  way  on  horseback.  She  rode  a  beautiful  and 
well-trained  bay  mare,  upon  which  the  Indians 
always  looked  with  longing  eyes.  They  made  sev- 
eral attempts  to  steal  her.  She  was  riding  her  when 
the  attack  was  made  and  the  Indians  considered  her 
one  of  the  greatest  trophies  of  the  battle.  Great  but 
unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  to  repurchase  her. 

Gen.  Hull  sent  Capt.  William  Wells,  with  about 
thirty-two  friendly  Indians  to  escort  Captain  Heald 
to  Fort  Wayne.  There  were  in  Fort  Dearborn  only 
twenty -five  or  thirty  fighting  men.  The  others  were 
upon  the  sick-list.  It  was  in  the  very  hot  weather 
of  August.  The  order  to  evacuate  created  no  dis- 
satisfaction at  Fort  Dearborn  or  vicinity,  except  with 
the  sutler  or  storekeeper,  interpreters,  traders,  and 
that  whole  class  who  felt  that  their  occupation  would 
be  gone  if  the  Fort  should  be  abandoned.  They  are 
the  persons  who  have  handed  down  all  the  reflection 
upon  Captain  Heald's  conduct  in  leaving  the  Fort. 
When  the  soldiers  had  proceeded  about  one  and-a- 
half  miles  from  the  Fort  they  were  surprised  and 
surrounded  by  about  600  Indians  who  had  formed  in 
a  horse-shoe  or  semi-circular  shape  upon  the  bluff. 
The  troops  were  on  the  lake  shore.  Captain  Wells 
was  somewhat  in  the  advance,  dressed  in  Indian 
costume,  with  his  Indian  forces.  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Heald  were  riding  together.  Captain  Wells  first 
noticed  the  design  of  the  Indians  and  rode  back  and 
informed  Captain  Heald,  who  at  once  started  for  the 
most  elevated  point  upon  the  sand-hills,  and  en- 
deavored to  mass  his  wagons,  baggage,  women  and 
children  and  sick  soldiers,  so  as  to  make  a  better 
defense  whilst  the  fight  was  going  on. 

Here  comes  in,  seventy  years  after  the 
event,  the  earliest  existing  intimation  of 
proper  professional  method  on  the  part  of 
the  brave,  unlucky  commander.  All  would 
hail  it  with  joy,  if  it  were  not  for  two  cir- 
cumstances. The  first  is  that  the  statement 
contradicts  itself;  in  that  to  start  at  once 
for  the  most  elevated  point  on  the  sand  hills 
(the  wagons  being  on  the  lake  shore  behind 
him)  was  not  a  step  in  the  direction  of  mass- 


ing the  wagons  for  a  better  defence;  the 
other  the  fact  that  Captain  Heald's  own 
letter,  written  only  ten  weeks  after  the  event, 
says  nothing  about  massing  the  wagons,  but 
on  the  contrary  says,  "I  immediately  marched 
up  with  the  company  to  the  top  of  the  bank, 
when  the  action  commenced;  after  firing 
one  round  we  charged,"  etc. 

If  one  were  making  history,  instead  of 
merely  writing  it,  he  would  like  to  report 
the  wagons  massed  in  an  arc  or  semi-circle 
to  correspond  with  the  formation  of  the 
enemy,  that  they  were  manned  by  every 
person  sick  or  well,  who  could  fire  a  mus- 
ket, including  the  Miamis,  that  the  non- 
combatants  were  sheltered  within  as  well 
as  might  be,  in  hollows  of  the  yielding  sand, 
and  that  wherever  an  Indian  showed  his  head 
he  was  saluted  with  a  carefully  aimed  shot. 
There  with  food,  water,  and  protected  front 
and  flanks,  time  would  be  theirs  for  fight  or 
for  parley;  for  anything  that  might  occur; 
and  anything  would  be  better  than  what  did 
happen. 

So  easy  is  it  to  be  wise  after  the  event ! 
Now  to  listen  again  to  the  son  of  captain 
Heald. 

At  the  first  attack,  Captain  Wells'  Indians  marte 
their  escape.  Early  in  the  fight,  Captain  Heald  and 
his  wife  became  separated.  Captain  Wells  rode  up 
to  Mrs.  Heald  (his  niece)  with  blood  streaming  from 
his  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  told  her  that  he  thought 
he  had  been  fatally  wounded,  and  requested  her  to 
inform  his  wife  that  he  had  fought  bravely  and 
knew  that  he  had  killed  seven  Indians  before  he  was 
shot.  Soon  his  horse  was  shot,  and,  as  the  horse 
fell,  his  foot  was  caught  in  the  stirrup  and  he  was 
held  under  the  dead  horse  some  time.  Whilst  in' 
this  position  he  killed  his  eighth  Indian.  He  was 
released  from  this  position  just  in  time  to  meet  his 
death  from  a  bullet  in  the  back  of  his  neck.*  The 
Indians  immediately  scalped  him,  cut  out  his  heart 

*  Chicago  should  not  be  without  a  statue  of  this  early- 
hero,  martyred  in  her  service.  A  miniature  exists  pur- 
porting to  give  his  features,  and  his  form  can  be  readily 
reproduced.  Among  the  first  streets  named  when  the  city 
was  laid  out  (1830)  was  one  called  after  him— for  he  was 
then  not  yet  forgotten.  Part  of  the  street  (that  part  north 
of  the  river)  still  retains  the  name,  but  the  most  import- 
ant portion,  that  traversing  the  business  heart  of  the  city, 
has  been  arbitrarily  changed  to  "  Fifth  avenue,"  there 
being  no  fourth  or  sixth  adjoining  on  either  side  to  excuse 
the  ungrateful,  barbarous  innovation. 
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and  flourished  it  about  on  a  gun-stick,  then  divided 
it  into  small  pieces  and  ate  it  whilst  warm,  Mrs. 
Heald  being  a  witness.  She  was  led  back  to  the 
Fort  as  a  prisoner. 

These  reports  are  quite  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  and  each  reader  must  either 
choose  between  them  or  mould  them  into  a 
sort  of  mental  "  composite  photograph."  The 
Heald  narrative  had  been  written  out  by 
Mrs.  Captain  Heald  and  the  son  had  proba- 
bly seen  the  Wan-Bun  account.  Mrs. 
Kinzie  had  almost  certainly  never  heard  the 
Heald  statement;  and  in  any  case,  nothing 
but  the  most  perfect  good  faith,  candor  and 
truthfulness  can  be  attributed  to  her.  Nor, 
in  fact,  need  anyone  who  accepts  the  last 
account  as  the  more  credible,  be  charged 
with  impugning  Mr.  Helm's  artless  narrative 
or  attributing  to  it  anything  more  than 
the  slight  distortions  of  form  and  prismatic 
adornments  of  color  which  the  mists  of 
twenty  busy,  changeful  years  are  sure  to 
throw  upon  any  romantic,  exciting  scene  of 
early  life. 

Before  reverting  to  and  completing  Mrs. 
Helm's  account,  it  will  be  well  to  finish  with 
the  comparatively  short  narrative  of  the 
Heald  memories  and  traditions: 

Captain  Ileald  received  a  wound  in  the  hip  which 
always  troubled  him  and,  it  is  believed,  caused  his 
death  in  1832.  He  drew  a  pension  in  consequence 
thereof.  Having  but  about  a  half-dozen  men  left  in 
fighting  condition,  Captain  Heald  surrendered.  The 
Indians  returned  to  the  fort,  plundered  and  burned 
it.  They  then  camped  along  the  lake  shore,  near 
the  fort.  The  next  morning  an  Indian  chief  named 
Je»n  Baptist  Chandonais,  who  was  a  half-breed, 
having  possession  of  Captain  Heald  as  his  prisoner, 
sought  out  the  captor  of  Mrs.  Heald  and  purchased 
her.  She  had  supposed  that  her  husband  was 
killed.  Chandonais  took  Mrs.  Heald  to  her  husband. 
She  had  received  six  wounds.  When  the  Indians 
were  leading  her  away  as  a  prisoner,  one  of  the 
squaws  attempted  to  take  a  blanket  from  her,  when 
she,  with  her  riding-whip,  struck  her  several  times; 
which  act  of  bravery,  under  the  circumstances, 
greatly  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Indians.  The 
next  day  the  chief, Chaudonais,  took  all  the  warriors 
with  him  for  the  purpose,  it  was  ssid,  of  burning  a 
prisoner,  leaving  Captain  Heald  and  wife  in  charge 
of  the  squaws  and  a  young  Indian  boy.  That  eve- 
ning, through  the  assistance  of  the  boy  who  accom- 


panied them,  and  probably  with  the  assent  of  Chan- 
donais, they  made  their  escape  in  a  birch-bark 
eanoe  to  Mackinaw,  and  finally  reached  Detroit, 
where  Captain  Heald  surrendered  himself  as  a  pris- 
oner of  war.  The  British  officer  in  charge  was  a 
Mason  as  well  as  Captain  Heald.  This  officer 
greatly  assisted  them,  even  offering  them  money  to 
take  them  home.  [Captain  Heald's  letter,  already 
quoted,  tells  of  their  going  first  to  St.  Joseph's,  then 
to  Mackinaw,  Detroit  and  Pittsburgh,  successively.] 
The  Indians  took  from  Captain  Heald  a  large 
ornamental  silver  shawl  or  blanket-pin,  marked  R. 
A.  M.,  and  from  Mrs.  Heald  a  tortoise-shell  comb, 
mounted  with  gold,  and  they  were  finally  sold  at  St. 
Louis,  where  Lieutenant  John  O'Fallon,  a  United 
States  officer  from  Kentucky,  recognized,  purchased 
and  sent  them  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  they  arrived 
before  Captain  and  Mrs.  Heald.*  .  .  .  Mrs.  Heald 
left  a  manuscript  history  of  the  horseback  ride  from 
Louisville  to  Chicago  in  1811,  of  her  life  whilst  in 
Chicago,  and  of  the  massacre  and  of  her  final  return 
to  St.  Louis.  But  it  was  lost  during  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  fancy  that  Mrs. 
Heald's  written  narrative  might  be  still  in 
existence  ;  but  this  seems  to  be  out  of  the 
question.  Since  the  main  part  of  this  nar- 
rative was  written,  the  writer  has  seen  the 
Hon.  Darius  Heald  and  gotten  from  him  a 
somewhat  fuller  report  of  his  recollections  of 
his  mother's  story;  and  he  says  that  he  well 
remembers  the  looks  of  the  manuscript;  that 
it  contained  many  pages  of  foolscap  rolled 
up  in  a  newspaper  and  tied  with  a  string  ; 
that  it  was  in  existence  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Union  war,  when  a  Northern  regiment — 
"Chicago  Dutch  Yankees"  he  thinks— 
raided  the  place,  carried  off  all  of  value  they 
could  find,  and  destroyed  the  rest.  He 
thinks  the  precious  manuscript  must  have 
been  then  burned  as  waste  paper. 

*At  tbe  occasion  of  the  dedication  (1881)  of  the  "Fort 
Dearborn  tablet"  in  the  wall  of  Hoyt's  warehouse,  oppo- 
site the  south  end  of  Rush  street  bridge  (at  which  was 
delivered  the  address  ot  John  Wentworth  (riven  in 
Fergus'  Hist.,  Series  No.  16),  the  Hon.  Darius  Heald  was 
present.  He  exhibited  to  the  meeting  the  shawl-piu,  into 
the  rim  whereof  the  Indians  had  bored  a  hole  so  as 
to  wear  it  in  the  ear  or  nose.  Also  the  comb,  a  shell  cut 
in  the  shape  of  an  eagle  and  plenteouslr  studded  with 
gold  so  as  to  represent  the  eagle's  wings.  Mr.  Heald  said 
he  had  heard  his  mother  say  that  whilst  she  lay  on  the 
ground,  writhing  in  pain  from  her  many  wounds,  she 
saw  an  Indian  strutting  abr.utwith  that  ccmb  in  his  fcair 
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To  return  to  Mrs.  Helm's  narrative  as  told 
by  Mrs.  Kinzie  in  Wau-Bun. 

When  we  had  gained  the  prairie  [probably  about 
Twelfth  street]  I  was  met  by  my  father  (John  Kin- 
zie), who  told  me  that  my  husband  was  safe,  but 
slightly  wounded.  They  led  me  gently  back  to- 
wards the  Chicago  river,  along  the  southern  bank 
of  which  was  the  Pottowatomie  encampment.  At 
one  time  I  was  placed  on  a  horse  without  a  saddle, 
but  finding  the  motion  insupportable  I  sprang  off. 
Supported  partly  by  my  kind  conductor  Black  Par- 
tridge and  partly  by  another  Indian,  Pee-so-tum, 
who  held  dangling  in  his  hand  a  scalp,  which,  by 
the  black  ribbon  around  the  queue  I  recognized  as 
that  of  Captain  Wells,  I  dragged  my  fainting  steps 
to  one  of  the  wigwams. 

The  wife  of  Wau-bee-nee-mah,  a  chief  from  the 
Illinois  river,  was  standing  near  and  seeing  my  ex- 
hausted condition  she  seized  a  kettle,  dipped  up 
some  water  from  a  stream  that  flowed  near,*  threw 
into  it  some  maple  sugar,  and  stirring  it  up  with  her 
hand,  gave  it  me  to  drink.  This  act  of  kindness 
in  the  midst  of  so  many  horrors  touched  me  most 
sensibly,  but  my  attention  was  soon  diverted  to  other 
objects.  .  .  . 

As  the  noise  of  the  firing  grew  gradually  If  ss  and 
the  stragglers  from  the  victorious  party  came  drop- 
ping in,  I  received  confirmation  of  what  my  father 
had  hurriedly  communicated  in  our  rencontre  on  the 
lake  shore,  namely,  that  the  whites  had  surrendered 
after  the  loss  of  about  two-thirds  of  their  number. 
They  had  stipulated,  through  the  interpreter, 
Peresh  Leclerc,  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives 
and  those  of  the  remaining  women  and  child- 
ren, and  for  their  delivery  at  some  of  the 
British  posts  unless  ransomed  by  traders  in  the 
Indian  country.  It  appears  that  the  wounded  pris- 
oners were  not  considered  as  included  in  the  stipu- 
lation and  a  horrible  scene  ensued  upon  their  being 
brought  into  camp. 

An  old  squaw,  infuriated  by  the  loss  of  friends,  or 
excited  by  the  sanguinary  soenes  around  her,  seemed 
possessed  by  a  demoniac  ferocity.  She  seized  a 
stable-fork  and  assaulted  one  miserable  victim  who 
lay  groaning  and  writhing  in  the  agony  of  his 
wounds,  aggravated  by  the  scorching  beams  of  the 
sun.  With  a  delicacy  of  feeling  scarcely  to  have 
been  expected  under  such  circumstances  Wau-bee- 
nee-mah  stretched  a  mat  across  two  poles,  between 
me  and  this  dreadful  scene.  I  was  thus  spared  in 
some  degree  a  view  of  its  horrors,  although  I  could 
not  entirely  close  my  ears  to  the  cries  of  the  sufferer. 
The  following  night  five  more  of  the  wounded  pris- 
oners were  tomahawked. 

»  The  site  of  old  State  Street  market,  corner  of  State 
and  Lake  Streets. 


One  can  only  wish  that  those  cries  might 
have  reached  the  ears  of  the  women  of  all 
England,  instead  of  falling  fruitlessly  on 
those  of  one  poor,  exhausted,  helpless  Ameri- 
can girl  and  of  the  red  hell-spawn  grinning 
and  dancing  with  delight  at  the  sound. 

At  this  point,  or  at  some  other  hereabout, 
the  narrative  ceases  to  be  the  personal  ex- 
perience of  Mrs.  Helm,  becoming  what  she 
(or  some  one  else)  learned  from  others.  Pos- 
sibly the  quotation-marks  in  Wau-Bun 
should  have  ended  here;  but  they  continue, 
so  far,  in  fact,  as  to  include  passages  where 
Mrs.  Helm  is  spoken  of  in  the  third  person, 
as  will  be  noticed  further  on. 

The  Americans,  after  their  first  attack  by  the  In- 
dians, charged  upon  those  who  had  concealed  them- 
selves in  a  sort  of  ravine  intervening  between  the 
sandbanks  and  the  prairie.  The  latter  gathered 
themselves  into  a  body,  and  af ler  some  hard  fight- 
ing, in  which  the  number  of  whites  had  become  re- 
duced to  twenty-eight,  this  little  band  succeeded 
in  breaking  through  the  enemy  and  gaining  a  rising 
ground  not  far  from  the  Oak  Woods. 

The  attack,  the  charge,  the  subsequent 
advance,  etc.,  seem  all  to  point  to  about  the 
spot  where  is  now  Eighteenth  street,  and  to 
the  "massacre  cottonwood"  still  standing 
when  these  lines  are  penned,  though  dead 
for  some  five  years. 

The  contest  now  seemed  hopeless,  and  Lieutenant 
Helm  sent  Peresh  Leclerc,  a  half-breed  boy  in  the 
service  of  Mr.  Kinzie,  who  had  accompanied  the 
detachment  and  fought  manfully  on  their  side,  to 
propose  terms  of  capitulation.  It  was  stipulated 
that  the  lives  of  all  the  survivors  should  be  spared, 
and  a  ransom  permitted  as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  studious  suppression  of  Captain 
Heald's  name  all  through  this  narrative  is  a 
smile-compelling  feature  in  it  for  we  of 
eighty  years  later  can  not  enter  into  the 
bitterness  which  must  have  lain  behind  it  in 
hearts  now  long  since  cold  in  death.  Cap- 
tain Heald  himself  says:  "  I  drew  off  the 
few  men  I  had  left."  "I  advanced  toward 
them  alone."  "After  shaking  hands,  he  re- 
quested me  to  surrender."  But  Mrs.  Helm 
says  her  husband,  junior  in  command,  did 
the  whole  thing,  not  even  naming  Captain 
Heald  for  the  sake  of  explaining  his  absence, 
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which  is  left  to  be  inferred  from  the  assump- 
tion of  power  and  responsibility  by  his  sub- 
ordinate. It  is  not  quite  clear  what  part 
Mr.  Kinzie  took  in  the  affair,  if  any;  for  it 
is  obviously  Leclerc,  the  half-breed,  who 
"had  accompanied  the  detachment  and 
fought  manfully  on  their  side." 

But  in  the  meantime  a  horrible  scene  had  been 
enacted.  One  young  savage,  climbing  into  the  bag- 
gage-wagon containing  the  children  of  the  white 
families, twelve  in  number, tomahawked  the  children 
of  the  entire  group.*  This  was  during  the  engage- 
ment near  the  sand-hills.  When  Captain  Wells, 
who  was  fighting  near,  beheld  it  he  exclaimed: 

"Is  that  their  game,  butchering  women  and  chil- 
dren?   Then  I  will  kill,  too." 

So  saying,  he  turned  his  horse's  head  and  started 
for  the  Indian  camp,  near  the  fort,  where  had  been 
left  their  squaws  and  children. 

Several  Indians  pursued  him  as  he  galloped  along. 
He  laid  himself  flat  on  the  neck  of  his  horse,  loading 
and  firing  in  that  position  as  he  would  occasionally 
turn  on  his  pursuers.  At  length  their  balls  took 
effect  killing  his  horse  and  severely  wounding  him- 
self. At  this  moment  he  was  met  by  Winnemeg  and 
Wnu-ban-see  who  endeavored  to  save  him  from  the 
savages  who  had  now  overtaken  him.  As  they  sup- 
ported him  along,  after  having  disengaged  him  from 
his  horse,  he  received  his  death-blow  from  another 
Indiin,  Pee-no-tum,  who  stabbed  him  in  the  back. 


*  Mr.  Wentworth  pot  from  A.  H.  Edwards,  of  Sheboy- 
gan,  Wig.,  the  following:  confirmatory  story  of  this 
slaughter  of  the  innocents:  "...  I  am  acquainted 
with  some  facts,  derived  from  conversations  with  one  who 
was  t  lere  and  witnessed  the  fig-ht  and  killing  of  many  of 
thos^  who  lost  their  lives  on  that  memorable  day.  she 
was  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  soldiers,  and  was  one  of  the 
children  who,  with  her  mother  and  sister,  occupied  one  of 
th"  wagons  that  was  to  convey  them  from  the  fort.  She 
told  me  she  saw  her  father  when  he  fell  and  also  saw 
many  others;  she,  with  her  mother  and  sister,  were  pris- 
oners among  the  Indians  for  nearly  two  years,  and  were 
finally  taken  to  Maekinac  and  sold  to  the  traders  and  sent 
to  Detroit.  On  our  arrival  in  Detroit  in  1816,  after  the 
war,  this  girl  was  taken  into  our  family  and  was  then 
about  thirteen  years  old,  and  had  been  scalped.  She 
said  a  young  Indian  came  to  the  wpgon  where  she  wns 
and  grabbed  her  by  the  hair  and  pulled  her  out  of  the 
wagon,  and  she  fought  him  the  best  she  knew  how, 
scratching  and  biting,  until  finally  he  threw  her  down  and 
scalped  her.  She  was  so  frightened  that  she  was  not 
aw.ire  of  it  until  the  blood  ran  down  her  face.  An  old 
s<i  law  interfered  and  prevented  her  from  being  toma- 
hawked by  the  Indian,  she  going  with  the  squsw  to  her 
wix^'am  and  was  taken  care  of  and  her  head  cured — this 
squaw  was  one  that  often  came  to  their  house.  The  bare 
spot  on  top  of  her  head  was  about  the  size  of  a  silver 
dollar.  She  saw  Captain  Wells  killed  and  told  the  same 
story  [Mrs.  Heald's]  as  related  in  your  pamphlet." 


This  is  quite  contradictory  of  the  eye  wit- 
ness account  given  by  Mrs.  Heald,  who  says 
she  received  brave  William  Wells'  dying 
message.  If  Mrs.  Helm  asserted  herself  (as 
she  does  not)  to  have  been  the  eye- witness  of 
his  fate,  we  should  then  have  used  the 
privilege  of  judging  between  two  warring  tes- 
timonies. As  it  is,  we  accept  without  hesi- 
tation Mrs.  Heald's  reasonable  and  probable 
personal  narrative  and  reject  Mrs.  Helm's 
romantic  and  incredible  hearsay  report; 
guessing  it  to  have  sprung  from  the  lying 
lips  of  Indians  wishing  for  selfish  purposes 
to  excuse  their  offences  or  magnify  their  good 
deeds. 

That  Captain  Wells  should  have  beenan  eye- 
witness of  the  wagon  massacre  on  the  lake 
shore  after  his  charges  upon  the  savages  be- 
yond the  sand-hills;  that  he  should 
have  thereupon  ridden  off  toward  the  fort, 
threatening  to  kill  the  women  and  children; 
that  while  so  riding  he  was  pursued,  over- 
taken and  shot  by  Indians  on  foot;  that 
while  being  led  along  by  two  friendly  In- 
dians he  should  have  been  stabbed  to  death 
by  a  third,  also  friendly  (see  another  part  of 
Mrs.  Helm's  story) — all  this  staggers  belief ; 
and  would  scarcely  deserve  a  thought  even 
though  we  had  not  a  word  to  the  contrary. 

For  similar  reasons  (though  of  less  force), 
some  pages  of  the  Wan-Bun  narration  look- 
ing like  romance  are  passed  over  and  the 
story  taken  up  again  where  it  refers  to  the 
family  of  Mr.  Kinzie,  and  therefore  is  likely 
to  have  come  from  Mrs.  John  Kinzie  direct- 
ly to  her  daughter-in-law,  the  authoress, 
though  the  quotation  marks  are  continuous 
with  those  used  in  Mrs.  Helm's  own  portion. 

Those  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Kinzie  who  had  re- 
mained in  the  boat  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  were 
carefully  guarded  by  Kee-po-tah  and  another  Indian. 
They  had  seen  the  smoke,  then  the  blaze,  and  im- 
mediately after  the  report  of  the  first  tremendous  dis- 
charge sounded  in  their  ears.  Then  all  was  con- 
fusion. They  realized  nothing  until  they  saw  an 
ludian  come  toward  them  from  the  battle-ground, 
leading  a  horse  on  which  sat  a  lady,  apparently 
wounded. 

"  That  is  Mrs.  Heald,"  cried  Mrs.  Kinzie.  "  That 
Indian  will  kill  her.  Run,  Chandonnais,"  to  one  of 
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Mr.   Kinzie's  clerks;  "take  the  mule  that  is  tied 
there  and  offer  it  to  him  to  release  her." 

Her  captor,  by  this  time,  was  in  the  act  of  disen- 
gaging her  bonnet  from  her  head  in  order  to  scalp 
her.  Chandonnais  ran  up,  offered  the  mule  as  a 
ransom,  with  the  promise  of  ten  bottles  of  whisky 
as  soon  as  they  should  reach  his  village.  The  latter 
was  a  strong  temptation. 

"  But,''  said  the  Indian,  "  she  is  badly  wounded — 
she  will  die — will  you  give  me  the  whisky  at  all 
events?  " 

Chandonnais  promised  he  would  and  the  bargain 
was  concluded.  The  savage  placed  the  lady's  bon- 
net on  his  own  head  and  after  an  ineffectual  effort  on 
the  part  of  some  squaws  to  rob  her  of  her  shoes  and 
stockings,  she  was  brought  onboard  the  boat, where 
she  lay  moaning  with  pain  from  the  many  bullet- 
wounds  she  had  received  in  both  arms.  .  .  . 

When  the  boat  was  at  length  permitted  to  return 
to  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Kinzie,  and  Mrs.  Heald  was 
removed  to  the  house,  it  became  necessary  to  dress 
her  wounds. 

Mr.  K.  applied  to  an  old  chief  who  stood  by  and 
who,  like  most  of  his  tribe,  possessed  some  skill  in  sur- 
gery, to  extract  a  ball  from  the  arm  of  the  sufferer. 
"  No,  father,"  replied  he,  "  I  cannot  doit — it  makes 
me  sick  here,"  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart.  Mr. 
Kinzie  then  performed  the  operation  himself  with 
his  pen-knife. 

One  pauses,  naturally,  to  indulge  iu  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  and  satisfaction  in  con- 
templating this  bit  of  gentleness  and  human- 
ity in  the  breast  of  the  untutored  savage. 
It  is  delightful  to  find  proofs  of  the  unity  of 
the  human  race;  and  the  more  unpromising 
the  individual  or  tribe  the  more  gratification 
springs  from  every  suggestion  of  common 
feeling.  It  is  honey  from  worm-wood,  or  a 
lily  growing  on  a  lava  bed.  It  is  like  the  old 
tradition  of  the  lion  from  whose  foot  a  girl 
removed  a  thorn  ;  and  afterward,  when,  as  a 
Christian  martyr,  the  girl  was  placed  in  the 
arena  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  she 
found  herself  spared  and  even  defended  by  a 
lion  whom  she  recognized  as  the  one  she  had 
relieved  in  the  desert. 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  transfer  of 
Mrs.  Helm  to  her  stepfather's  house,  but  she 
appears  there  a  little  further  on. 

At  their  own  mansion  the  family  of  Mr.  Kinzie 
were  closely  guarded  by  their  Indian  friends,  whose 
intention  it  was  to  carry  them  to  Detroit  for  security. 


The  rest  of  the  prisoners  remained  at  the  wigwams 
of  their  captors. 

The  following  morning,  the  work  of  plunder 
being  completed,  the  Indians  set  fire  to  the  fort.  A 
very  fair,  equitable  distribution  of  the  finery  ap- 
peared to  have  been  made,  and  shawls,  ribbons  and 
feathers  fluttered  about  in  all  directions.  The 
ludicrous  appearance  of  one  young  fellow  who  had 
arrayed  himself  in  a  muslin  gown  and  the  bonnet  of 
one  of  the  ladies,  would,  under  other  circumstances, 
have  afforded  matter  of  amusement. 

.  .  .  Runners  had  been  sent  to  the  villages  to 
apprise  them  of  the  intended  evacuation  of  the  post, 
as  well  as  of  the  plan  of  the  Indians  assembled  to 
attack  the  troops.  Thirsting  to  participate  in  such 
a  scene  they  hurried  on,  and  great  was  their  mortifi- 
cation on  arriving  at  the  river  Aux  Plaines  [Des- 
plaines]  to  meet  with  a  party  of  their  friends  having 
with  them  Nee-scot-nee-meg,  badly  wounded,  and 
to  learn  that  the  battle  was  over,  the  spoils  divided 
and  the  scalps  all  taken.  On  arriving  at  Chicago 
they  blackened  their  faces  and  proceeded  toward  the 
dwelling  of  Mr.  Kinzie. 

From  his  station  on  the  piazza  Black  Partridge 
had  watched  their  approach,  and  his  fears  were  par- 
ticularly awakened  for  the  safety  of  Mrs.  Helm  (Mrs. 
Kinzie's  step-daughter),  who  had  recently  come  to 
the  post  and  was  personally  unknown  to  the  more 
remote  Indians. 

Although  (as  has  been  observed)  this,  as 
well  as  the  earlier  part  of  the  account  (where 
Mrs.  Helm  speaks  in  the  first  person),  appears 
in  Wau-Bun  in  continuous  quotation  marks, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  whole  latter  portion  is 
a  separate  recital.  Several  interesting  anec- 
dotes are  given  in  detail ;  but  for  them  the 
reader  must  look  to  the  original  delightful 
volume,  which,  though  not  in  the  market, 
can  be  found  in  the  Chicago  Historical  So- 
ciety's collection,  and  also  in  many  private 
libraries,  especially  among  the  Chicagoans 
who  were  not  burned  out  in  the  great  fire 
of  October  9,  1871.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  of  Mrs.  Kinzie's  descendants  will  cause 
a  new  edition  to  be  published  for  the  benefit 
of  later  comers  who  should  look  to  it  for 
amusement  and  also  instruction  concerning 
times  and  scenes  so  unlike  those  now  around 
them  as  to  have  happened  in  another  planet, 
instead  of  on  the  very  soil  they  tread. 

One  of  these  incidents  shall  be  here  re- 
peated, as  it  brings  upon  the  scene  Billy 
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Cald  well,  "The  Sau-ga-nash"  or  Englishman, 
a  half-breed  son  of  a  British  officer,  Colonel 
Cald  well,  and  a  beautiful  Potto  watomie  girl. 
He  lived  in  Chicago  up  to  the  final  departure 
of  the  Indians  in  1836. 

The  Kinzie  house  had  been  invaded  by 
the  sullen,  disappointed,  late-come  savages, 
and  the  whites  and  faithful  Indians  were  al- 
most in  despair,  when  a  friendly  whoop  was 
heard  from  the  opposite  bank,  the  place 
where  the  embers  of  the  fort  must  have  been 
still  smoking.  Black  Partridge  answered 
the  hail. 

'  'Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  the  Sau-ga-nash." 

"  Then  make  all  speed  to  the  house— your  friend 
is  in  danger  and  you  alone  can  save  him." 

Billy  Caldwell,  for  it  was  he,  entered  the  parlor 
with  a  calm  step,  and  without  a  trace  of  agitation  in 
his  mauner.  lie  deliberately  took  off  his  accoutre- 
ments and  placed  them  with  his  rifle  behind  the 
door;  then  saluted  the  hostile  savages: 

"How  now  my  friends!  A  good  day  to  you.  I 
was  told  there  were  enemies  here,  but  I  am  glad  to 
find  only  friends.  Why  have  you  blackened  your 
faces?  Is  it  that  you  are  mourning  for  the  friends 
you  have  lost  in  battle?  Or  is  it  that  you  are  fast- 
ing? If  so,  ask  our  friend  here  and  he  will  give  you 
to  eat.  He  is  the  Indian's  friend  and  never  yet 
refused  them  what  they  had  need  of." 

Taken  by  surprise,  the  savages  were  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  their  bloody  purpose.  They  therefore 
said,  modestly,  that  they  came  to  buy  of  their  white 
friends  seme  white  cotton  in  which  to  wrap  their 
dead  before  interring  them.  This  was  given  them 
with  some  presents  and  they  took  their  departure 
peaceably  from  the  premises. 

Another  bit  presents  the  friendly  Black 
Partridge  in  a  novel  and  sentimental  light. 
Mrs.  Lee  (widow  of  the  owner  of  the  farm  at 
Hard  scrabble),  was  claimed  by  that  gentle 
savage,  and  with  her  baby,  carried  off  to  his 
village  on  the  Au  Sable.  He  fell  in  love 
with  the  sorrowing  woman,  who  had  lost 
husband,  son  and  daughter  in  the  massacre, 
and  wished  to  marry  her;  a  union  to  which 
she  was  nowise  minded;  yet  he  treated  her 
with  perfect  respect,  in  hopes  that  she  would 
change  her  mind.  In  the  course  of  the  win- 
ter (1813)  the  baby  fell  ill  and  her  dark 
admirer  got  her  consent  to  take  it  for  medical 


treatment  to  Chicago  (fifty  miles),  where  it 
appears  that  a  trader  named  Du  Pin  was 
living  in  the  Kinzie  house. 

Wrapping  up  the  little  one  with  tender 
care,  he  set  out  on  his  winter  journey.  The 
rest  of  the  story  is  given  in  Wau-Bun  (p. 
246),  as  follows  : 

When  he  arrived  at  the  residence  of  M.  Du  Pin 
he  entered  the  room  and  carefully  placed  his  burthen 
on  the  floor. 

"  What  have  you  there? "  asked  M.  Du  Pin. 
"A  young  raccoon,  which  I  have  brought  you  as 
a  present,"  was  the  reply;  and  opening  the  pack  he 
showed  the  little  sick  infant. 

When  the  trader  had  prescribed  for  its  complaint 
and  Black  Partridge  was  about  to  return  home,  he 
told  his  friend  of  his  proposal  to  Mrs.  Lee  to  become 
his  wife,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
received.  M.  Du  Pin  entertained  some  fears  that 
the  chief's  honorable  resolution  might  not  hold  out 
to  leave  it  to  the  lady  herself  whether  to  accept  his 
addresses  or  not ;  so  he  entered  into  a  negotiation  for 
her  ransom,  and  so  effectually  wrought  upon  the 
good  feelings  of  Black  Partridge  that  he  consented 
to  bring  his  fair  prisoner  at  once  to  Chicago,  that 
she  might  be  restored  to  her  family. 

Whether  the  kind  trader  had  at  the  outset  any 
other  feeling  than  sympathy  and  brotherly  kindness 
we  cannot  say;  we  only  know  that  in  process  of  time 
Mrs.  Lee  became  Madame  Du  Pin,  and  that  they 
lived  together  in  great  happiness  for  many  years 
afterwards. 

One  is  prone  to  fancy  the  good  old  chief 
saying  bitterly  to  himself,  "Of  course!  In- 
dian's luck  !  Might  have  known  !"  But 
knowing  the  redman's  estimate  of  woman- 
kind, it  is  quite  probable  that  his  regret  was 
both  shallow  and  short-lived,  and  that  a  good 
mule  would  more  than  atone  for  the  absence 
of  the  widow's  help  in  his  household. 

Still  another  bit  of  local  color  is  worth 
giving,  a  last  look  at  the  family  of  the 
"Burns  House  "  which  stood  near  the  foot  of 
North  State  street.  It  is  probable  that  its 
occupant  was  the  "Thomas  Burns"  who 
appears  in  the  Fort  Dearborn  muster  roll, 
1810,  already  given.  It  will  be  observed  that 
therein  he  is  put  down  as  enlisted  8  June, 
1806.  This  would  entitle  him  to  his  dig- 
charge  S  June,  1811,  and  it  is  most  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  he  became  then  one  of 
the  resident  "discharged  soldiers;"  married 
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a  wife  who,  with  her  day-old  infant  was 
carried,  bed  and  all,  to  the  fort  by  Lieutenant 
Ronan  and  his  party  on  April  7th,  1812,  after 
the  attack  on  Lee's  place  ;  was  one  of  the 
organized  defenders  of  the  "  Agency  house  " 
in  the  days  immediately  succeeding;  and  on 
August  15th,  shared  the  fate  of  the  brave 
twelve  "  militia  men,"  who  to  a  man  died  on 
the  field  or  were  fiendishly  murdered  in  the 
days  following. 

The  soldiers,  with  their  wives  and  surviving  child- 
ren, were  dispersed  among  the  different  villages  of 
the  Pottowatomies  upon  the  Illinois,  Wabash  and 
Rock  rivers,  and  at  Milwaukee,  until  the  following 
spring  when  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  carried  to 
Detroit  and  ransomed. 

Mrs.  Burns,  with  her  infant,  became  prisoner  of 
a  chief  who  carried  her  to  his  village  and  treated  her 
with  great  kindness.  His  wife,  from  jealousy  of  the 
favor  shown  to  "  the  white  woman"  and  her  child, 
always  treated  them  with  great  hostility.  On  one 
occasion  she  struck  the  infant  with  a  tomahawk 
and  narrowly  missed  her  aim  of  putting  an  end  to 
it  altogether.  ("Wau-Bun,  p.  233). 

Three  days  after  the  battle  Mr.  Kinzie's 
family  were  carried  over  to  St.  Joseph, where 
they  remained  until  November, and  vveie  then 
forwarded  to  Detroit;  all  by  friendly  Indians. 
At  Detroit  they  are  said  to  have  been  de- 
livered up  to  Colonel  McKee,  the  British 
Indian  Agent,  as  "prisoners  of  war, "though 
that  designation  is  not  commonly  applied  to 
women,  children  and  other  noncombatants. 
Perhaps  it  was  only  a  convenient  way  of 
putting  on  the  subsistence  lists  the  poor  vic- 
tims, stripped  of  everything  they  had  on 
earth  ;  reduced  in  a  day  from  comfort  to 
penury,  by  a  system  of  warfare  rarely  paral- 
leled in  the  civilized  world. 

Mr.  Kinzie  remained  behind  to  try  to  gain 
possession  of  some  fragments  of  his  late  pos- 
sessions ;  with  pitifully  small  results  we 
may  be  sure,  for  he  was  a  poor  man  to  the 
end  of  his  life  (1828);  and  only  after  his 
death,  and  by  what  seems  a  friendly  fiction 
inserted  in  an  Indian  treaty,  did  his  family 
receive  any  compensation  for  his  despoiling. 
In  January,  1813,  he  too,  went  to  Detroit 
and  gave  his  parole  to  General  Proctor.  He 
seems  to  have  been  treated  with  extreme 


severity,  kept  part  of  the  time  in  irons,  and 
was  even  shipped  to  England  for  trial  (on 
what  charge  one  wonders),  and  finally  to  have 
escaped  and  returned  to  his  family  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace. 

Wau-Bun  gives  the  later  adventures  of  the 
Helms  as  follows: 

Lieut.  Helm,  who  was  likewise  wounded,  was  car- 
ried by  some  friendly  Indians  to  their  village  on  the 
Au  Sable,  and  thence  to  Peoria,  where  he  was  lib- 
erated by  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Thomas  Porsyth, 
the  half  brother  of  Mr.  Kinzie.  Mrs.  Helm  had 
accompanied  her  parents  to  St.  Joseph,  where  they 
resided  in  the  family  of  Alexander  Robinson,  receiv- 
ing all  possible  kindness  and  hospitality  for  several 
months.  After  their  arrival  in  Detroit  Mrs.  Helm 
was  joined  by  her  husband,  when  they  were  both 
arrested  by  order  of  the  British  commander  and  sent 
on  horseback,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  through  Can- 
ada to  Fort  George,  on  the  Niagara  frontier. 

"Niles'  Weekly  Register"  of  Baltimore, 
seems  to  be  the  best  budget  of  current  news 
published  in  those  un-journalistic  days  and 
available  now.  In  its  issue  of  June  4,  1814, 
appears  the  following  extract  from  the  paper 
published  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  May  21, 
1814: 

CHICAGO. — Among  the  persons  who  have  lately 
arrived  at  this  place  from  Quebec  are  James  Van 
Home,  Joseph  Knowles,  Paul  Grummow,  Elias  Mills, 
Joseph  Bowen,  Nathan  Edson,  Dyson  Dyer,  James 
Gorbin  and  Phelim  Corbin,  of  the  First  Regiment  of 
U.  S.  Infantry,  who  survived  the  massacre  at  Fort 
Dearborn  or  Chicago,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1812. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  commandant  at  Fort 
Chicago,  Captain  Heald,  was  ordered  by  General 
Hull  to  evacuate  the  fort  and  proceed  with  his  com- 
mand to  Detroit;  that  having  proceeded  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  the  troops  were  attacked  by  a  body 
of  Indians  to  whom  they  were  compelled  to  capitu- 
late. Captain  Heald,  in  his  report  of  the  affair 
dated  October  23d,  1813,  says:  "Our  strength  was 
fifty-four  regulars  and  twelve  militia,  out  of  which 
twenty -six  regulars  and  all  the  militia  were  killed  in 
the  action,  with  two  women  and  twelve  children. 
Lieutenant  Linai  T.  Helm,  with  twenty  five  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  and  eleven 
women  and  children  were  prisoners  when  we  sepa- 
rated." 

Lieutenant  Helm  was  ransomed;  of  the  twenty- 
five  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  and  the 
eleven  [fourteen]  women  and  children,  the  nine  per- 
sons above  mentioned  are  believed  to  be  the  only 
survivors .  They  state  that  the  prisoners  who  were 
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not  put  to  death  on  the  march,  were  taken  to  the 
Fox  River,  in  the  Illinois  Territory,  where  they 
were  distributed  among  the  Indians  as  servants. 
Those  who  survived  remained  in  this  situation  about 
nine  months,  during  which  time  they  were  allowed 
scarcely  a  sufficiency  of  sustenance  to  support 
nature,  and  were  then  brought  to  Fort  Chicago 
where  they  were  purchased  by  a  French  trader, 
agreeable  to  the  directions  of  General  Proctor,  and 
sent  to  Amherstburg,  and  thence  to  Quebec,  where 
they  arrived  November  8,  1813. 

John  yeads,  who  was  one  of  the  prisoners,  form- 
erly of  Virginia,  died  among  the  Indians  between 
the  15th  and  20th  of  January,  1813. 

Hugh  Logan,  an  Irishman,  was  tomahawked  and 
put  to  death,  he  not  being  able  to  walk  from  exces- 
sive fatigue. 

August  Mott,  a  German,  was  killed  in  the  same 
manner  for  the  like  reason. 

A  man  named  Nelson  was  frozen  to  death  while 
a  captive  with  the  Indians.  He  was  formerly  from 
Maryland. 

A  child  of  Mrs.  Neads,  the  wife  of  John  Neads, 
was  tied  to  a  tree  to  prevent  its  following  and  cry- 
ing after  its  mother  for  victuals.  Mrs.  Neads  after- 
wards perished  with  hunger  and  cold. 

The  officers  who  were  killed  on  the  15th  of 
August  had  their  heads  cut  off  and  their  hearts 
taken  out  and  broiled  in  the  presence  of  the 
prisoners. 

Eleven  children  were  massacred  and  scalped  in 
one  wagon. 

Mrs.  Corbin,  wife  of  Phelim  Corbin,  in  an 
advanced  state  of  pregnancy,  was  tomahawked, 
scalped,  cut  open  and  had  the  child  taken  out  and 
its  head  cut  off. 

The  names  given  in  italics  are  among 
those  given  in  the  muster  roll  of  1810.  So 
far  is  authentic  contemporary  history.  To 
this  might  be  added  a  few  unmistakeable  con- 
temporary lies,  files'  Register  of  May  8, 
1813,  gives  "a  letter  from  Walter  Jordan,  a 
non-commissioned  officer  of  the  regulars  of 
Fort  Wayne,  to  his  wife  in  Alleghany 
county,  dated  Fort  Wayne,  October  19, 
1812."  This  letter  professes  to  give  the 
doings  of  "Captain  Wells,  myself  and  a 
hundred  friendly  Indians."  He  says  they 
reached  Chicatiga  on  August  10th,  and  on 
the  loth  prepared  for  an  immediate  march 
"  burning  all  we  could  not  fetch  with  us." 
They  marched  on  the  15th  at  8  o'clock 
with  "a  small  force"  which  consisted  of 


Captain  Wells,  myself  and  100  Confute 
Indians,  Captain  Heald's  100  men,  ten 
women  and  twenty  children — in  all,  232." 
They  had  marched  "  half  a  mile "  when 
they  were  attacked  by  "  600  Kickapoos  and 
Wynbago  Indians." 

In  the  moment  of  trial  our  Confute  savages  joined 
the  savage  enemies.  Our  contest  lasted  ten  minutes 
when  every  man,  woman  and  child  was  killed  ex- 
cept fifteen.  Thanks  be  to  God  I  was  one  of  those 
who  escaped.  First  they  shot  the  feather  off  my  cap, 
next  the  epaulet  from  my  shoulder,  and  then  the 
handle  from  my  sword.  I  then  surrendered  to  four 
savage  rascals.  The  Confute  chief,  taking  me  by 
the  hand  and  speaking  English,  said:  "  Jordan,  I 
know  you.  You  gave  me  tobacco  at  Fort  Wayne. 
We  won't  kill  you,  but  come  and  see  what  we  will 
do  with  your  captain."  So,  leading  me  to  where 
Wells  lay,  they  cut  off  his  hiad  and  put  it  on  a  pole, 
while  another  took  out  his  heart  and  divided  it 
among  the  chiefs  and  ate  it  up  raw.  Then  they 
scalped  the  slain  and  stripped  the  prisoners  and 
gathered  in  a  ring  with  us  fifteen  poor  wretches  in 
the  middle.  They  had  nearly  all  fallen  out  about 
the  divide  but  my  chief,  the  White  Raccoon,  holding 
me  fast,  they  made  the  divide  and  departed  to  their 
towns.  They  tied  me  hard  and  fast  that  night  and 
placed  a  guard  over  me.  I  lay  down  and  slept 
soundly  until  morning,  for  I  was  tired.  In  the 
morning  they  untied  me  and  set  me  parching  corn, 
at  which  I  worked  attentively  till  night.  They  said 
that  if  I  would  stay  and  not  run  away  they  would 
make  a  chief  of  me;  but  if  I  would  attempt  to  run 
away  they  would  catch  me  and  burn  me  alive.  I 
amused  them  with  a  fine  story  in  order  to  gain  their 
confidence,  and,  fortunately,  made  my  escape  from 
them  on  the  19th  of  August,  and  took  one  of  their 
best  horses  to  carry  me,  being  seven  days  in  the 
wilderness.  I  was  joyfully  received  at  Wayne  on 
the  26th. 

No  wonder  Jordan  surrendered  to  his  four 
ruthless  assailants  when  they  had  shot  off 
feather,  epaulet  and  sword-hilt;  in  a  short 
time  they  might  have  gone  near  to  injuring 
himself.  He  was  treated  with  much  consid- 
eration, taken  kindly  by  hand  and  led  to 
where  Captain  Wells  lay  awaiting  his  com- 
ing (before  being  beheaded  and  having  his 
heart  cut  out,  Mrs.  Heald  looking  on).  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  did  they  scalp  the  slain 
and  strip  the  prisoners.  Jordan  was  tired, 
and  one  fully  shares  his  weariness. 

At  the  same  time  a  scoffer  would  be  prone 
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to  imagine  that  the  "Confute"  Indians, 
(whoever  they  may  be,  the  name  is  not  re- 
cognized as  being  that  of  any  known  tribe) 
ran  away  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry 
them,  with  Sergeant  Jordan  very  near  the 
head  of  the  procession.  That  is  if  there  ever 
was  any  Walter  Jordan,  and  if  he  really 
went  from  Fort  Wayne  to  Chicago  with 
Captain  Wells  at  all. 

Another  and  nearly  allied  communication 
appeared  in  Niles'  Register  of  April  3,  1813; 
which  would  appear  to  have  been  written  by 
a  relative  of  Jordan, — if  not  by  himself.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

SAVAGE  BARBAiUTY-Mrs.  Helm,  the  wife  of  Lieut. 
Helm,  who  escaped  from  the  butchery  of  the  garri- 
son at  Chicauga  by  the  assistance  of  a  humane  In- 
dian has  arrived  at  this  place  (Buffaloe);  the  account 
of  her  sufferings  during  three  months'  slavery 
amongst  their  allies  would  make  a  most  inter- 
esting volume;  one  circumstance  alone  I  will  men- 
tion: During  five  days  after  she  was  taken  pris- 
oner she  had  not  the  least  sustenance,  and  was 
compelled  to  drag  a  canoe  (barefooted  and  wading 
along  the  stream)  in  which  there  were  some  squaws 
and  when  she  demanded  food  some  flesh  of  her 
murdered  countrymen  and  a  piece  of  Capt.  Wells' 
heart  were  offered  her.  She  knows  the  fact  that  Col. 
Proctor,  the  British  commander  at  Maiden,  bought 
the  scalps  of  our  murdered  garrison  at  Chicaugo, 
and  thanks  to  her  noble  spirit,  she  boldly  charged 
him  with  the  infamy  in  his  own  house.  She  knows 
further,  from  the  tribe  with  whom  she  was  a  pris- 
oner and  who  were  perpetraters  of  those  murders, 
that  they  intended  to  remain  true,  but  that  they 
had  received  orders  from  the  British  to  cut  off  our 
garrison,  whom  they  were  to  escort. 

O  spirits  of  the  murdered  Americans,  can  ye 
not  rouse  your  countrymen,  your  friends,  your 
relations,  to  take  ample  vengeance  on  those  worse 
than  savage  bloodhounds  V  AN  OFFICER. 

Here  is  a  wonderful  tale  !  For  five  days 
after  her  capture  (while  she  tells  us  she  was 
with  her  mother  and  stepfather),  without  the 
least  sustenance,  she  dragged  a  canoe-load  of 
squaws  who  were  continually  offering  her 
pieces  of  Captain  Wells'  heart  and  other 
similar  delicacies.  Three  months'  slavery 
among  the  Indians  (while  Chief  Robinson 
was  giving  her  family  all  possible  kindness), 
and  three  mouths'  captivity  amongst  the 


English  (in  the  family  of  the  Kinzies)  com- 
pletes the  surprising  bit  of  fanciful  history, 
vouched  for  by  "An  Officer.'' 

The  shore  sand-hills  were  not  high  and  not 
continuous.  The  surface  of  the  bank,  a  hun- 
dred feet  or  more  back  from  the  water,  varied 
from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  height  above  its 
level.  On  its  lower  reaches  stood  scattered 
cottonwoods,  and  here  and  there  a  small 
group  or  a  single  tree. 

When  Eighteenth  street  came  to  be  laid 
out  there  stood  between  its  curb  stones,  two 
old  cottonwood  trees  which  were  pointed  out 
by  earlier  traditions  as  marking  the  battle- 
ground and  named  the  "  Massacre  trees," 
and  they  were  therefore  spared,  although 
standing  near  the  middle  of  the  roadway. 

One  of  them  stands  there  still  (1892), 
although  it  bore  its  last  leaves  in  1887,  when 
it  died  of  old  age.  Its  size  and  appearance 
indicate  a  length  of  life  reaching  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  Mrs.  Kinzie, 
author  of  Wau-Buu,  so  often  quoted  herein, 
told  Mrs.  Henry  W.  King  that  those  trees 
were  saplings  at  the  time  of  the  massacre, 
and  marked  the  spot  of  its  occurrence.  She 
added  : 

"My  husband  [John  H.  Kinzie,  oldest  son 
of  John  Kinzie]  and  his  family  always  bore 
in  mind  the  location  of  that  massacre  and 
marked  it  by  the  cottonwood  trees,  which, 
strange  to  say,  have  stood  unharmed  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  to  this  day." 

The  Hon.  Isaac  N.  Arnold  adds  his  testi- 
mony as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  old  land- 
marks in  these  words  : 

I  came  to  Chicago  in  1836  ;  the  Fort  Dearborn 
reservation  then  and  for  several  years  thereafter  be- 
longed to  the  government,  and  there  were  but  a  few 
scattering  houses  from  Fort  Deiirborn  south  to  the 
University  [Thirty  ninth  street]  and  between  the 
beach  and  Michigan  avenue.  The  sand  hills  near 
the  shore  were  still  standing.  The  family  of  John 
H.  Kinzie  was  then  the  most  prominent  in  Chicago, 
and  the  best  acquainted  with  ils  early  history. 
From  this  family  and  other  old  settlers,  and  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kin/.ic  I  was  told  where  the  attack  upon 
the  soldiers  by  the  Indians  was  made.  There  were 
then  growing  some  cottonwood  trees,  near  which  I 
was  told  the  massacre  occurred.  One  of  those  trees 
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is  still  standing  in  the  street  leading  from  Michigan 
avenue  to  the  lake,  and  not  very  far  from  the  track 
of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad.  This  tree  was 
pointed  out  to  me  by  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kinzie  as 
near  the  place  where  the  attack  began. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Galloway  says,  concerning  the 
tree  in  question:  "From  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  growth  of  trees,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  its  sapling  life  long  ante-dated  the 
time  of  the  massacre." 

Mrs.  Mary  Clark  Williams,  whose  father, 
H.  B.  Clark,  purchased  in  1833  the  land  on 
which  the  tree  now  stands,  says  that  nearly 
fifty  years  ago  she  played  under  the  old  cot- 
tonwood  and  that  then  it  was  a  large  and 
thrifty  tree.  In  1840  an  Indian  told  her 
father  that  the  massacre  occurred  on  that 
spot.* 

In  a  memoir  of  John  H.  Kinzie,  written 
by  his  wife  Mrs.  Juliette  (Magill)  Kinzie, 
communicated  to  the  Chicago  Historical 
society  in  1877  by  their  daughter  Mrs.  Nellie 
(Kinzie)  Gordon,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  we  read: 
In  1816  the  Kinzie  family  returned  to  their  deso- 
late home  in  Chicago.  The  bones  of  the  murdered 
soldiers,  who  had  fallen  four  years  before,  were  still 
lying  unburied  where  they  had  fallen.  The  troops 
who  had  rebuilt  the  fort  collected  and  interred  these 
remains.  The  coffins  which  contained  them  were 
deposited  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  then 
had  its  outlet  about  at  the  foot  of  Madison  street. 
The  cutting  through  the  sand-bar  for  the  harbor 
caused  the  lake  to  encroach  and  wash  away  the 
earth,  exposing  the  long  range  of  coffins  and  their 
contents  which  were  afterward  cared  for  and  re- 
interred  by  the  civil  authorities.! 

Just  as  this  volume  is  going  to  press,  a 
splendid  memorial,  conceived  in  the  mind  of 
one  of  Chicago's  foremost  citizens  and 
erected  at  his  expense,  is  unveiled  and  dedi- 
cated to  do  service  to  history  by  marking  for 

*This  information  concerning  the  authenticity  of  the 
"massacre  tree"  in  18th  street  was  collected  by  Captain 
Andreas  and  printed  in  his  great  "History  of  Chicago," 
facing  the  picture  of  the  tree  as  it  looked  (1884)  when  the 
book  was  published. 

+Strictly  speaking,  it  was  the  building  of  the  North 
Pier,  to  stop  the  southward  tiow  of  sand,  which,  forming 
an  eddy,  tended  to  abrade  the  shore  lying  below  it,  to  the 
southward.  But  in  fact  those  coffins  contained,  not  the 
massacre  victims,  but  the  other  dead  of  the  garrison  and 
village.  The  scattered  skeletons  of  the  others  were 
buried  near  where  they  fell. 


future  ages  the  place  of  the  Fort  Dearborn 
massacre  of  1812.  This  makes  it  seem  fit- 
ting to  insert  here  (though  out  of  strict 
chronological  order)  a  short  resume  of  the 
personal  history  and  sketch  of  the  events 
connected  with  the  memorial. 


Most  cities,  when  they  pass  the  "million 
mark,"  and  thus  make  their  nativity  a 
matter  of  interest,  have  to  peer  into  the  dim 
past  for  records  and  pictures  of  their  begin- 
nings, and  get  either  no  light  on  the  subject 
or  only  the  false  glow  of  fable  and  tradition. 
Not  so  Chicago;  for  Fort  Dearborn,  her 
birthplace,  was  built  (1804)  within  the  life- 
time of  men  still  alive,  and  was  destroyed 
with  dreadful  slaughter,  on  August  loth, 
1812,  a  time  within  the  scope  of  human 
memory;  and  a  tree  is  still  standing  (1893) 
which  participators  in  the  massacre  pointed 
out  to  some  our  own  fellow-citizens  as  a 
mark  and  relic  of  the  field  of  blood  and 
death . 

The  tree  is  dead  and  doomed  to  quick 
decay;  upon  which  event  the  exact  location 
of  the  scene  of  the  massacre  would  naturally 
enter  into  the  realm  of  tradition,  and  finally 
became  as  uncertain  as  is  the  place  where 
Romulus  drove  his  furrow.  History  will 
preserve  the  facts  chat  occurred,  but^with- 
out  the  help  of  some  physical  monument 
of  perennial  duration,  cannot  mark  the  place 
of  their  occurrence. 

It  happens  that  the  shadow  of  the  gaunt 
and  naked  branches  of  the  old  "  Massacre 
Tree  "  falls  daily  on  the  home  of  George  M. 
Pullman;  and  the  nearness  of  this  old  land- 
mark has  inspired  him  with  the  determina- 
tion that  the  spot  shall  have  a  more  enduring 
memento;  one  which  will  remind  those  who 
share  the  city's  greatness,  of  the  toils,  the 
struggles,  the  sacrifices,  which  made  that 
greatness  possible.  The  great  historical 
group  of  splendid  art,  in  imperishable  bronze, 
now  given  to  the  Historical  Society  "  in  trust 
for  the  city  and  for  posterity,"  is  the  out- 
come of  that  determination. 
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Pictures  and  sculpturesillustrative  of  events 
of  historic  times,  are  often  hampered  by 
the  fact  that  the  characters  represented  are 
encumbered  and  disguised  in  the  apparel  of 
civilized  life.  It  is  only  in  treating  classic 
and  mythological  subjects  that  artists,  since 
the  days  of  ancient  Greece,  have  had  free 
play  to  represent  the  human  form  in  its 
naked  majesty.  Most  happily  for  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  the  "Massacre  Group"  it 
deals  chiefly  with  American  Indians,  who, 
when  on  the  war-path, go  nearly  naked.  This 
was  one  bit  of  good  luck  that  befel  the 
undertaking  of  the  memorial  group;  and  it 
was  supplemented  by  another;  the  presence 
at  Fort  Sheridan  of  certain  hostile  Indians 
captured  at  the  affair  at  Wounded  Knee 
Creek,  and  detained  until  the  trouble  and 
excitement  of  the  "ghost  dancers"  should 
abate. 

General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  commanding  the 
Department,  kindly  permitted  two  of  these 
hostiles  to  come,  under  guard,  to  the  sculp- 
tor's studio,  where  they  posed  as  models  for 
the  principal  figures  of  the  group.  "Kick- 
ing Bear,"  taken  for  the  study  for  Black 
Partridge,  was  pronounced  the  finest  possible 
specimen  of  physical  manhood.  "  Short 
Bull,"  whose  likeness  stands  for  the  "younger 
'Indian"  in  the  story,  was  also  well  fitted  for 
his  part.  It  happened  that  the  first  named 
was  a  "bad  Indian,"  who  carried  six  scalps 
at  his  belt,  while  the  other  was  simply  a 
"ghost  dancer,"  and  not  noted  for  blood- 
thirstiness.  The  savages  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  their  task  and  enjoyed  seeing  their 
figures  reproduced  in  the  plastic  clay  ;  and 
on  observing  that  in  the  group  their  charac- 
ters were  reversed,  were  amused,  in  their 
grim  fashion  and  showed  the  fact.  Kicking 
Bear,  laughing  aloud,  slapped  his  bare  breast, 
crying  "  Me  good  Injin  !  Him  bad  Injin!" 

The  sculptor,  Carl  Roth-Smith,  was  fully 
alive  to  his  splendid  opportunity,  and  made 
splendid  use  of  it.  Systematically  educated 
in  the  best  European  art  methods,  he  had 
achieved  success  in  both  hemispheres,  and 
now,  with  worthy  subject,  nude  models,  good 
location  and  an  ample  fund,  he  found  him- 
self in  a  position  which  any  artist  might  envy. 

Was  he  equal  to  the  occasion  ?    The  mas- 


sacre group  as  completed  is  the  triumphant 
answer  to  the  question. 

So  much,  as  preliminary  to  Thursday, 
June  22,  1893,  the  day  of  the  ceremony  of 
dedication  of  the  memorial  group.  In  its 
outward  aspect  the  day  was  like  the  one 
commemorated  ;  Saturday,  August  15,  1812  ; 
for  both  were  warm  and  cloudless.  The  sun 
shone  on  the  great  city,  with  its  million  and 
a  half  of  citizens  and  strangers  with  the  same 
golden  light  which,  four-score  years  before, 
it  had  showered  down  on  the  lonely  shore, 
the  little  band  of  doomed  white  people  and 
the  struggling  horde  of  slaughterous  savages. 
And  standing  on  the  shore,  where  the  earliest 
rays  must  fall  upon  it,  wrapped  in  the 
national  flag — now  bearing  forty-four  stars 
instead  of  the  eighteen  which  it  showed  in 
1812 — stood  the  bronze  group  which  was  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  earlier  day. 

As  the  hours  wore  on  crowds  began  to 
gather  about  the  old  "  Massacre  Tree"  and 
the  new  massacre  group,  and  at  the  appointed 
time  (four  p.  m.),  the  private  grounds  and 
the  adjacent  public  way  were  well  filled  with 
an  interested,  orderly  concourse;  invited 
guests,  old  citizens  full  of  memories  and  new 
citizens  alive  with  curiosity  and  interest.  At 
least  four  historic  families  wero  represented — 
Harrisons,  Liucolns,  Healds  and  Kiuzies — 
and  doubtless  others  not  making  themselves 
known. 

Mentioning  them  in  the  order  in  which 
the  names  became  identified  with  Chicago's 
history,  we  come  first  to  Ex-President  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  grandson  of  the  great  gen- 
eral under  whose  auspices  the  whole  North- 
west emerged  from  savagery  to  civilization. 
Nezt  we  name  Darius  Heald,  grand-nephew 
of  William  Wells  (a  protege  of  Gen.  Harri- 
son), and  son  of  Captain  Nathan  Heald. 
Third  in  time  were  representatives  (in  the 
third  generation)  of  the  family  of  the  true 
father  of  the  city,  John  Kinzie  ;  and  fourth 
in  time,  though  first  in  fame,  was  Robert 
Lincoln,  son  of  the  martyred  president, 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  exercises  were  worthy  of  the  dignity 
and  distinction  of  the  gathering.  What  was 
there  done  and  said  is  a  part  of  the  history  of 
the  city  and  the  nation. 
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Situation. 


Latltndeand 


CHICAGO  is  situated  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  bearing  that  name,  and 
its  north  and  south  branches,  which 
stream   enters  Lake  Michigan  at  its  south- 
ern   bend,    and  which    has  been 

.  .  „    , 

sometimes   called   an  arm  of  that 
inland  sea. 

From  an  observation  taken  at  the  dome 
of  the  court  house  it  is  shown  to  be  in  lati- 

tllde  41   deg"  53  min.  06.2  SCC.- 

the  same  as  Boston  and  Albany 
in  the  United  States,  and  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople in  Europe  ;  and  in  longitude 
west  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  87 
deg.  36  min.  01.2  sec.  It  lies  six  hundred 
miles  nearer  the  equator  than  London  or 
Berlin,  and  is  nearly  six  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea  level. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  place,  based 
upon  twenty  years'  continuous  observation 
in  the  United  States  signal  office 
at  Chicago,  is  48.05  deg.,  and  the 
average  yearly  precipitation,  covering  a 
period  of  nineteen  years,  is  36.02  inches. 

The  climatic  conditions  of   Chicago  are 
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those  of  the  middle  and  upper  portions  of 
the  Mississippi  valley.  Its  level  surface,  re- 
mote from  the  sea  and  mountains,  is  exposed 
to  storms  and  high  winds,  and  to  frequent 
and  sudden  changes  in  the  weather.  While 
the  winters  are  generally  cold  and  the  sum- 
mers warm,  such  a  variety  of  climate  is 
presented  that  corresponding  seasons  in  suc- 
cessive years  are  rarely  the  same,  and  the 
citizen  looking  for  diversity  has  been,  and 
doubtless  will  be,  accommodated  with  Jan- 
uary weather  in  May  and  October  weather  in 
December.  He  may  have  experienced  winters 
in  which  the  merry  sleigh-bells  were  heard 
continually  for  three  months,  and  others  so 
open  and  mild  that  cattle  could  support 
themselves  by  browsing  along  the  banks  of 
the  north  and  south  branches  of  the  river. 
He  may  have  seen  it  rain  incessantly  for  sixty 
days  consecutively  (as  in  the  spring  of  1858), 
and  so  warm  and  dry  as  to  bring  into  requi- 
sition the  street  sprinkler  in  February  (as  in 
1880).  There  have  been  winters  in  which 
the  ice  formed  only  eight  inches  in  thickness, 
and  others  in  which  twenty-eight  inches  were 
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made.  In  1847  steamboats  were  run  on  the 
Illinois  river  to  La  Salle  every  month  in  the 
year,  and  in  1863  there  was  frost  in  every 
summer  month.  As  if  determined  to  estab- 
lish a  character  for  stability,  there  have  been 
instances  of  successively  cold  winters  in  which 
there  were  regular  falls  of  snow  and  low 
temperature,  but  the  record  could  not  be 
maintained.  Again,  as  within  recent  ex- 
perience, the  last  four  winters  (prior  to 
1891-2)  have  been  extremely  mild,  so  that 
one  could  ride  on  the  open  grip  cars,  only  re- 
quiring a  spring  overcoat  by  way  of  extra 
covering  until  Christmas,  and  on  that  day 
carry  with  him  for  his  Christmas  table  bloom- 
ing primroses  exposed  to  the  air  without  in- 
jury to  leaf  or  petal;  while  during  the  summer 
of  1890  the  mercury  for  ten  days  ranged  be- 
tween 85  and  90.  Indeed  the  question  has  been 
raised  whether  there  has  not  been  some  occult 
influence  at  work  to  effect  a  permanent  change 
in  the  climate  of  the  city.  Liable  to  extremes, 
however,  as  the  climate  of  Chicago  admit- 
tedly is,  owing  to  the  ameliorating  influences 
of  the  lake  the  thermometer  never  falls  so 
low  here  as  it  does  sometimes  in  localities 
as  far  south  as  Peoria  and  Springfield, 
nor  does  it  climb  so  high  as  it  does  at  St. 
Paul  or  Helena.* 

Chicago  is  911  miles  distant  from  the  city 
of  New  York,  811  from  Washington,  915 
from  New  Orleans,  and  2450  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

When  the  first  settlement  was  made  at, 
and  adjacent  to,  Fort  Dearborn,a  sand  ridge, 
nine  or  ten  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  Lake  Michigan,  ex- 
tended along  the  shore,  with  here  and  there  a 
scrubby  pine  or  oak  growing  out  of  the  thin 
soil  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  with  more 
and  heavier  timber  on  the  north  side;  while 
lying  on  the  west  and  south  of  the  ridge  was 
an  extensive,  flat  prairie,  across  whose  sur- 
face the  water,  on  its  way  to  the  river,  only 
two  or  three  feet  below,  had  cut  frequeiit 
gullies  which  had  grown  into  sloughs;  one  of 
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which,  about  sixty  feet  wide  at  its  embouch- 
ure at  what  is  now  State  street,  extended  in 
a  southwesterly  direction  to  Clark  street. 
Another,  beginning  a  little  south  of  Lake 
street  had  its  outlet  between  Clark  and  La 
Salle.  The  third  and  largest  of  these  gnllies 
had  been  formed  on  the  north  side,  near 
what  subsequently  became  Franklin  street, 
being  nearly  eighty  feet  wide  where  it  en- 
tered the  river,  and  reaching  north  as  far  as 
what  is  now  Chicago  avenue.* 

This  low,  flat  configuration  of  the  land, 
resting  upon  a  bed  of  Niagara  limestone 
sixty  feet  beneath,  was  relieved  by  a  growth 
of  timber,  white  oak,  beech,  and  willows, 
along  each  bank  of  the  Chicago  river  and 
its  branches,  which  stream,  from  forty  to 
seventy-five  yards  in  width  and  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  in  depth,  sluggishly  flowed  from  the 
junction  one  mile  to  its  outlet  over  a  sand- 
bar, at  what  is  now  known  as  the  foot  of 
Madison  street. 

The  reader  will  be  interested  in,  and  per- 
haps receive  a  better  idea  of  the  appearance 
of  the  site  of  Chicago  at  this  early  period 
from,  what  was  said  of  it  by  disinterested 
travelers  and  explorers.  The  first  of  these, 
from  whose  writings  an  extract  will  be  given, 
is  Judge  Advocate  Samuel  A.  Storrow  (TJ.  S. 
Army,  1815,)  who  visited  Fort  Dearborn  in 
October,  1817,  and  in  a  letter  to  General 
Brown  remarks:  "The  river  Chicago  (or,  in 
plain  English,  Wild  Onion  river)  is  deep  and 
about  forty  yards  in  width.  Before  it  enters 
the  lake  its  two  branches  unite,  the  one  pro- 
ceeding from  the  south,  the  other  from  the 
west,  where  it  takes  its  rise  in  the  very  foun- 
tain of  the  Pleine,  or  Illinois,  which  flows  in 
an  opposite  direction.  .  .  .  The  site  and 
relations  of  Fort  Dearborn  I  have  already 
explained.  It  has  no  advantage  of  harbor, 
the  river  itself  being  always  choked,  and  fre- 
quently barred,  from  the  same  cause  that  I 
have  imputed  to  the  other  streams  of  this 
country.  In  the  rear  of  the  fort  is  a  prairie 
of  the  most  complete  flatness,  no  signs  of 


*5ee  note  at  end  of  the  chapter. 


*John  M.  Van  Osdel  and  others. 
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elevation  being  within  the  range  of  the  eye. 
The  soil  and  climate  are  both  excellent." 

Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  so  long  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  history  of  the  city,  thus  de- 
scribes his  first  view  of  Fort  Dearborn  and 
its  surroundings,  as  he  approached  it  by  the 
lake,  from  the  Little  Calumet  river,  on  the 
morning  of  October  1,  1818:  "  Arriving  at 
Douglas  Grove,  where  the  prairie  could  be 
seen  through  the  oak  woods,  I  landed,  and 
climbing  a  tree  gazed  in  admiration  on  the 
first  prairie  I  had  ever  seen.  The  waving 
grass,  intermingling  with  a  rich  profusion  of 
wild  flowers,  was  the  most  beautiful  sight  I 
had  ever  gazed  upon.  In  the  distance  the 
grove  of  Blue  Island  loomed  up,  beyond  it 
the  timber  on  the  Desplaines  river,  while  to 
give  animation  to  the  scene  a  herd  of  wild 
deer  appeared,  and  a  pair  of  red  foxes 
emerged  from  the  grass  within  gunshot  of 
me.  Looking  north  I  saw  the  white-washed 
buildings  of  Fort  Dearborn  sparkling  in  the 
sunshine,  our  boats  with  flags  flying,  and 
oars  keeping  time  to  the  cheering  boat  song." 

Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  the  celebrated  ex- 
plorer and  writer,  in  his  "Narrative  Journal 
of  Travels  from  Detroit  Northwest  to  the 
Sources  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  1820," 
says  : 

"Chicago  creek  is  sixty  yards  wide  at  the 
garrison,  and  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth  which 
prevents  shipping  from  entering,  but  is  deep 
within.  It  is  ascended  eleven  miles  in  boats 
and  barges,  where  there  is  a  portage  of  seven 
miles  across  the  prairie  to  the  River  Pleine- 
The  country  around  Chicago  is  the  most  fer- 
tile and  beautiful  that  can  be  imagined.  It 
consists  of  an  intermixture  of  woods  and 
prairies,  diversified  with  gentle  slopes,  some- 
times attaining  the  elevation  of  hills,  and 
irrigated  with  a  number  of  clear  streams  and 
rivers,  which  throw  their  waters  partly  into 
Lake  Michigan  and  partly  into  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  As  a  farming  country  it  unites 
the  fertile  soil  of  the  finest  lowland  prairies 
with  an  elevation  which  exempts  it  from  the 
influence  of  stagnant  waters,  and  a  summer 
climate  of  delightful  serenity,  while  the 
5 


meadows  present  all  the  advantages  for  rais- 
ing stock  of  the  most  favored  part  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  already  the  seat 
of  several  flourishing  plantations,  and  only 
requires  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian 
titles  to  the  lands  to  become  one  of  the  most 
attractive  fields  for  the  immigrant.  To  the 
ordinary  advantages  of  an  agricultural  mar- 
ket town  it  must  hereafter  add  that  of  a 
depot  for  the  inland  commerce  between  the 
northern  and  southern  sections  of  the  Union, 
and  a  great  thoroughfare  for  strangers,  mer- 
chants and  travelers." 

The  next  quotation  is  from  Major  Stephen 
H.  Long's  "  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to 
the  Source  of  St.  Peter's  River  in  1823."* 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  major  was  far 
from  being  favorably  impressed  with  the  situ- 
ation of  Chicago,  and  felt  compelled  to  differ 
in  some  respects  from  the  statements  of  his 
predecessor,  Mr.  Schoolcraft.  He  remarks: 
"  We  were  much  disappointed  at  the  appear- 
ance of  Chicago  and  its  vicinity.  We  found 
in  it  nothing  to  justify  the  great  eulogium 
lavished  upon  this  place  by  a  late  traveler, 
who  observes  that  it  is  the  most  fertile  and 
beautiful  that  can  be  imagined.  'And  as 
a  farming  country,'  says  he,  'it  unites  the 
fertile  soil  of  the  finest  lowland  prairies  with 
an  elevation  which  exempts  it  from  the  in- 
fluence of  stagnant  waters,  and  a  summer 
climate  of  delightful  serenity.'  The  best 
comment  upon  this  description  of  the  soil 
and  climate  is  the  fact  that,  with  the  most 
active  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  garrison,  consisting  of 
from  seventy  to  ninety  men,  to  subsist  them- 
selves upon  the  grain  raised  in  the  country, 
although  much  of  their  time  was  devoted  to 
agricultural  pursuits.  The  difficulties  which 
the  agriculturalists  meet  with  here  are  numer- 
ous; they  arise  from  the  shallowness  of  the 
soil;  from  its  humidity  and  from  its  exposure 
to  the  cold  and  damp  winds  which  blow  from 
the  lake  with  great  force  during  most  part  of 
the  year.  The  appearance  of  the  country 

*Page  162  et  seq. 
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near  Chicago  offers  but  few  features  upon 
which  the  eye  of  the  traveler  can  dwell  with 
pleasure.  There  is  too  much  uniformity  in  the 
scenery;  the  extensive  water  prospect  is  a 
waste  unchecked  by  islands,  unenlivened  by 
the  spread  of  canvas,  and  the  fatiguing 
monotony  of  which  is  increased  by  the 
equally  undiversified  prospect  of  the  land 
scenery,  which  affords  no  relief  to  the  sight, 
as  it  consists  merely  of  a  plain  in  which  but 
few  patches  of  thin  and  scrubby  woods  are 
observed  scattered  here  and  there." 

The  territory  comprising  the  future  city 
of  Chicago,  subject  to  the  right  of  occupancy 
Political  by  the  aborigines,  belonged  by 
Relations,  right  of  discovery,  as  claimed  by 
LaSalle,  to  Prance  in  1682;  to  Great 
Britian  by  conquest  and  cession  from 
France  in  1760  ;  to  the  State  of  Virginia  by 
virtue  of  its  conquest  by  Col.  George  Kogers 
Clark  in  an  expedition  set  on  foot  and  the  ex- 
penses of  which  were  borne  by  that  common- 
wealth in  1778,  and  under  whose  jurisdic- 
tion and  government  it  remained  until  1784; 
and  to  the  United  States  by  deeds  of  cession 
from  New  York  under  a  claim  through  the 
Confederated  Six  Nations  of  Indians,  in 
1782,  and  from  Virginia  in  1784. 

Under  the  French,  that  which  was  called 
the  "Illinois  Country,"  which,  according  to 
Captain  Pitman,  did  not  extend  north  of  the 
Kankakee  and  the  Illinois  rivers,  was  placed 
under  the  government  of  the  province  of 
Louisiana,  and  those  portions  of  the  North- 
west territory  north  of  it,  including  Detroit 
and  Mackinac,  under  that  of  Canada. 

There  being  no  white  inhabitants  at  Chi- 
cago when  the  government  of  the  North- 
west Territory  was  established  under  Gen- 
eral Arthur  St.  Clair,  in  1780,  no  county 
jurisdiction  was  extended  over  it,  and  the 
name  first  appears  in  any  American  docu- 
ment in  the  treaty  of  Greenville  August  3, 
1795,  whereby  the  land  upon  which  Fort 
Dearborn  was  subsequently  located,  as  here- 
tofore related,  was  ceded  by  the  Indians  to 
the  United  States,  being  described  as 
follows:  "One  piece  of  land  six  miles 


square,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chikago  river, 
emptying  into  the  southwest  end  of  Lake 
Michigan,  where  a  fort  formerly  stood." 

In  1796,  however  (August  15th),  Chicago, 

with  Detroit,  was  included  in  the  county  of 

Wayne,  the  third  organized  in  the 

Counties.  J       ' 

Northwest  Territory. 

The  boundaries  of  Wayne  county  were 
changed  January  14,  1803,  within  the  new 
lines  of  which  the  site  of  Chicago  was 
not  included.  It  remained  under  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  Indiana,  how- 
ever, until  the  territory  of  Illinois  was 
created  by  act  of  Congress  February  3, 
1809,  but  it  was  not  comprised  within  the 
limits  of  any  Illinois  county  until  that  of 
Madison  was  established,  Sept.  14,  1812.  It 
was  subsequently  included  within  the  follow- 
ing counties  at  the  dates  named:  Edwards 
in  1814;  Crawford,  1816;  Clark,  after  the 
territory  of  Illinois  was  admitted  as  a  State, 
in  1819;  Pike  in  1821;  Fulton,  1823;  Peoria, 
1825,  under  whose  jurisdiction  it  remained 
until  the  creation  of  the  county  of  Cook, 
Jan.  15,  1831. 

The  name  of  no  town  or  city  in  the  United 
States  has  been  so  varied  in  its  orthography 

and  etymology  as  that  of  Chicago. 

Father  Hennepin  spelled  it  Che- 
cau-gou;  LaSalle,  Shecagou;  on  an  old 
French  map,  reproduced  by  P.  Margry, 
1679-82,  Chekagou;  Lahontan,  Chegakou; 
on  another  old  map  (1673)  in  the  Historical 
Society  Library  at  Madison,  Wis.,  the  first 
on  which  it  appears,  it  is  Chucagua;  Father 
Gravier  (1690)  Chicagoua;  St.  Cosme  (1700) 
does  not  agree  with  himself  in  his  various 
renderings,  using  Chikagu,  Chicagou,  Chi- 
caqu  and  Chicago,  being  the  first  to  give  the 
letters  the  arrangement  which  became 
finally  settled  upon  as  the  authorized  spell- 
ing. Charlevoix  also  gave  that  same  spelling 
in  1721.  In  the  Greenville  treaty  (as 
revised)  it  is  Chikago.  In  an  old  deed  filed 
away  among  the  archives  of  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society,  as  applied  to  the  river  or 
creek  (1774)  it  is  plainly  written  Chicagou. 
Many  more  examples  might  be  given,  if  it 
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were  necessary  to  establish  the  fact  of  the 
varying  orthography. 

The  derivations  of  the  word  and  its  inter- 
pretations have  been  as  diverse  as  its  spel- 
ling, but  whether  as  meaning  the  wild 
onion,  or  the  animal  called  the  skunk,  in  its 
various  applications  it  signified  strong, 
mighty,  powerful,  courageous.* 

This  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
name  was  given  by  cartographers  and  ex- 
plorers to  the  Mississippi  river,  the  Illinois, 
the  Desplaines,  and  the  Calumet.  It  was 
worn  by  a  chief  of  the  Illinois  Indians  in 
1725f  who  carried  it  with  him  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  made  much  of  by  kings  and  princes. 
It  gradually  came  to  be  applied  to  the  coun- 
try around  the  southwestern  bend  of  Lake 
Michigan  andj  passed  from  these  generic 
uses  to  designate  the  little  creek,  or  arm 
of  the  lake  connecting,  by  means  of  a  por- 
tage, that  body  of  water  with  the  river  Des- 
plaines, under  the  name  of  "Chicagou,  or 
Garlick,  creek"  and  "Chikago  river,"  and 
from  this  the  name  of  Chicago,  which  began 
to  be  applied  to  the  territory  adjacent  to  the 
river  as  early  as  1786,  became  localized. § 

With  prophetic  ken  the  native  proprietors 

of  the  country  made  this  spot  a  place  of  re- 

indian  Resort    sort  and  rendezvous  as  far  back 

and  Highway.    ag    history   goeg>      Near    it;    on 

Mud  Lake,  the  Pottawattamies  had  a  village, 
and  another  on  the  Calumet  was  still  nourish- 
ing in  1812.  Through  it  ran  the  highway  trav- 
eled by  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  and  other  North- 
western tribes  on  their  way  to  join  Pontiac, 
Little  Turtle,  and  Tecumseh,  and  later,  in 
search  of  supplies  and  support,  to  the  British 
garrison  at  Maiden  in  Canada.  Here  also 
came  the  Winnebagoes,  the  Kickapoos — 
never  very  friendly  with  the  Americans — 
the  Ottawas  and  Chippewas,  confederated 
with  the  Pottawattamies.  It  was  for  years 
the  favorite  resort  of  voyagers  and  fur  traders, 
whose  paths,  as  did  those  of  the  red  men, 

*  Hurlbut,121. 

t  Charlevoix,  VI,  76. 

t  Charlevoix,  III,  166, 181,213. 

f  See  Burnett's  Letters,  Hurlbut,  49-77. 


all  point  to  that  locality  which  could  be 
reached  from  the  east  by  the  great  lakes, 
and  from  the  west  by  so  short  a  portage,  or, 
in  some  seasons,  entirely  by  canoes.  The 
parting  by  the  original  owners  with  their 
title  to  the  "six  miles  square  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Chikago  river"  seemed  to  make  no  dif- 
ference with  regard  to  its  occupancy  by 
them,  and  even  after  the  United  States  had 
taken  possession  of  the  premises  and  erected 
Fort  Dearborn  they  continued  to  meet  and 
trade  there  as  before. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  famous  Te- 
cumseh and  his  brother,  The  Prophet,  aided 
war  of  by  British  gold,  the  Indians  living  in 

812'  Illinois  sided  with  Great  Britain  in 
the  War  of  1812 ;  and  although  the  fact  of 
their  intention  had  been  well  ascertained  by 
Ninian  Edwards,  territorial  governor  of  Illi- 
nois, and  the  fact  of  their  contemplated  attack 
upon  Fort  Dearborn  communicated  by  him  to 
the  United  States  authorities,*  no  precautions 
were  taken  to  prevent  it,  and  they  signalized 
their  hostility  by  an  act  of  treachery  as  cruel 
as  it  was  dastardly. 

After  the  tragic  event  of  Aug.  15,  1812, 
and  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  no 
American  citizen  was  permitted  to  become  a 
resident  of  the  deserted  Fort  Dearborn,  or  its 
vicinity.  The  dusky  allies  of  the  British  con- 
tinued to  resort  there  as  formerly,  and  had  the 
grim  satisfaction  of  gazing  with  stolid,  unre- 
lenting faces  upon  the  ruin  they  had  wrought. 
Governor  Edwards  had  organized  a  force  of 
four  hundred  fighting  rangers,  and  made  a 
successful  expedition  from  Madison  county  up 
through  the  country  to  the  head  of  Peoria 
Lake,  where  he  met  the  enemy  in  battle 
and  routed  them,  killing  more  than  twenty 
braves.  He  pursued  a  vigorous  policy 
toward  them  as  long  as  hostilities  continued, 
carrying  the  war  into  their  own  localities 
rather  than  waiting  for  attacks  and  raids 
upon  defenseless  settlements. 

Peace  was  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  at  Ghent,  December 

*  Edwards'  History  of  Illinois,  p.  74. 
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24,  1814 ;  but  the  implacable  Indians  were 
not  so  easily  pacified,  and  it  was  not  until  a 
year  thereafter  (December  26,  1815)  that 
treaties  "of  peace  and  friendship"  were  con- 
cluded with  the  Illinois  Pottowattamies,  and 
with  the  Chippewa,  Ottawa,  and  Indiana 
Pottowattamies,  Kickapoos,  and  other  hos- 
tile tribes.* 

The  following  year  attention  was  again 

turned  by  the  Government  toward  the  re-oc- 

Fort Dearborn  cupation  of   that   noted    "six 

miles  square,"  and  orders  were 

given  to  rebuild  Fort  Dearborn. 

The  fort  was  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale  and 
somewhat  improved  plan,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Captain  Hezekiah  Bradley.     It  con- 
sisted of  a  stockade  of  oak  pickets  fourteen  * 
feet  long,  enclosing  a  square  of  about  six 
hundred  feet,  with   barracks  on    the    east 
side,  block-house  and  quarters  for  the  offi- 
cers on  the  west  side,  constructed  of  hewn 
logs,  two  stories  in  height,    magazines  and 
stores,  and  one  bastion  each  at  the  southeast 
and  southwest  corners — the  block-house  being 
in  the  southwest  corner.     West  and  a  little 
south  of  the   fort  was  the  barn,  adjoining 
which  on  the  east  was  the  garrison  garden, 
covering  about  four  acres,  which  fronted  the 
fort  on  the  south,  its  eastern  line  of  fence 
forming  also  the  eastern  boundary  of  a  culti- 
vated field  extending  south  about  half  a  mile.1! 
The  only  road  leading  from  the  fort  ran* 
along  the  eastern  line  of  this  fence,  across  J 
from  which  stood  the  "Factor  House."t        IP 
But  little  change  in  the  population  of  that  , 
neighborhood  had  taken    place    since    the  | 
First       memorable  August  15th.     Antoine  * 
Settlers.   Quilmette,  a  Frenchman,  with  a  half-  j 
breed  wife,  continued  to  reside  in  the  house 
then  occupied  by  him  just   north  of   John  *«i 
Kinzie;  the  widow  Lee,  who  had  been  taken 
as  a  prisoner  to  the  village  of  Black  Partridge, 
was  ransomed  by  a  M.  Dupin,  whom  she 
married,  and  returning  to  Chicago  occupied 
with  her  husband  the  house  of  John  Kinzie. 
The  house  built  by  Charles  Lee  south  of  the 

*  Revised  Indian  Treaties,  pp.  196,  437,  697. 
tG.  S.  Hubbard  sketch,  pp.  35-6. 


fort  was  sold  in  1812  to  that  other  distin- 
guished first  settler,  Jean  Baptiste  Beaubien. 
Another  cabin  which  had  been  built  on  the 
Lee  farm,  as  it  was  called,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  south  branch,  about  four  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  was  afterwards,  in  1817, 
fitted  up  and  occupied  as  a  trading  house  by 
John  Crafts.  The  Burns  house,  which  stood 
near  what  is  now  the  southwest  corner  of 
North  State  (formerly  Wolcott)  and  Water 
streets,  near  where  the  agency  house,  called 
Cobweb  Castle,  was  subsequently  erected, 
was  occupied  in  1817  by  Charles  Jouett,  the 
first  United  States  Indian  Agent  stationed  at 
Chicago,  who  had  previously  resided  here 
from  1804  to  1811. 

A  new  settler  came  in  1814  in  the  person 
of  Alexander  Eobinson,  a  half  breed,  said  to 
have  been  the  son  of  a  Scotch  trader  at  Mack- 
inac  and  an  Indian  or  half-breed  woman. 
He  claimed  to  be  an  Indian  chief,  his  aborig- 
inal name  being  Chee-chu-pin-quay.  In 
1816  he  is  said  to  have  lived  on  the  North 
Side  near  the  intersection  of  Dearborn  ave- 
nue and  Kinzie  street ;  but  by  1825  or  1826 
he  had  built,  and  afterwards  occupied,  for  a 
long  time,  a  log-cabin  on  the  AVest  Side  at 
AVolf  Point.  He  frequently  acted  as  an 
interpreter  for  the  Government.kept  a  tavern 
awhile-,  and  sold  goods.  He  received  his 
share  of  benefits  in  the  treaties  of  1829,  1832 
and  1833  as  a  Pottowattamie  chief,  including 
a  reservation  of  two  sections  of  land  on  the 
Desplaines  river  and  two  annuities.  He  was 
a  tax-payer  and  a  voter  at  Chicago  from  J825 
to  1830,  and  was  long  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
its  history.  He  died  on  his  reservation 
April  22,  1872,  his  age  being  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  85  to  110  years. 

Another  settler  was  John  Dean,  an  army 
contractor,  who  built  a  house  and  cultivated 
a  field  and  garden  south  of  the  fort  about 
1816. 

The  fort  was  completed  and  occupied  in 
July,  1816,  about  which  time  John  Kinzie, 
the  first  American  who  proved  to  be  a  per- 
manent settler,  returned  and  again  occupied 
his  old  residence.  This,  which  is  generally 
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supposed  to  have  been  the  oldest  house  in 
what  afterwards  became  Chicago,  had  been 
constructed,  like  all  other  dwellings  in  the 
locality  and  period,  of  logs  lined  with  cedar 
bark.  It  had  been  occupied  by  one  Baptiste 
Point  de  Sable,  a  colored  man,  a  native  of 
San  Domingo,  and  formerly  an  officer  of  the 
British  army,  from  1778  to  1796,  when  he 
abandoned  or  sold  the  same  to  a  Frenchman 
named  Le  Mai,  who  continued  in  possession 
until  he  in  turn  sold  it  in  1804  to  Mr.  Kin- 
zie,  as  heretofore  related.  By  1816  it  had 
doubtless  been  frequently  reconstructed  and 
improved,  and  is  described  as  being  a  long} 
low  building,  with  four  or  five  rooms,  and  a 
piazza  extending  along  its  front,  looking 
south.  Its  exact  location  was  one  hundred 
feet  east  of  the  present  Pine  street,  near 
Michigan,  on  the  north  side. 

John  (Jean)  Baptiste  Beaubien,  whose 
name  was  a  familiar  and  conspicuous  one  in 
Chicago  for  nearly  half  a  century,  was  born  in 
Detroit,  of  French  parentage,  in  1780.  He 
claimed  to  have  purchased  a  cabin  and  cul- 
tivated a  field  south  of  Fort  Dearborn  in 
1812,  but  certainly  did  not  go  there  to  reside 
permanently  before  his  purchase  of  the  Dean 
house  in  1817.  He  was  an  enterprising 
trader  and  popular  with  the  people  generally, 
taking  an  active  part  in  all  early  measures 
of  improvement.  He  served  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war  and  was  elected  colonel  and  gen  - 
eral  of  militia.  His  residence,  on  what  is 
now  the  southwest  corner  of  South  Water 
street  and  Michigan  avenue,  which  he  had 
occupied  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  unsuccessfully  claimed  under  the  pre- 
emption laws,  was  sold  away  from  him  in 
1839.  He  then  moved  on  his  farm  near 
"Hardscrabble."  He  returned  to  the  city 
in  1855,  and  in  1858  removed  to  Naperville, 
where  he  died  January  5,  1863. 

In  1817  came  John  Crafts,  who  began 
business  as  the  agent  of  a  firm  of  fur  traders 
at  Hardscrabble,  on  the  old  Lee  farm.  He 
became  a  voter  and  paid  taxes  here  in  1825, 
and  died  that  year  at  the  house  of  John 
Kiuzie,  who  succeeded  him  as  agent. 


In  1820  Dr.  Alexander  Wolcott,  from 
Connecticut,  succeeded  Mr.  Jouett,  who  had 
resigned  the  Indian  agency  to  accept  a 
United  States  judgeship  in  Arkansas. 

He  completed  the  double  log-house  begun 
by  his  predecessor,  known  as  Cobweb  Castle, 
on  what  was  afterward  the  southwest  corner 
of  North  State  and  Water  streets,  and  occu- 
pied it  as  a  residence  until  October,  1823.  He 
married  Ellen  Marion,  a  daughter  of  John 
Kinzie,  in  July,  1823,  and  upon  the  evacu- 
ation of  Fort  Dearborn  by  the  United  Stares 
troops  that  year  he  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  property  and  took  up  his  residence  there 
in  paying  taxes  and  voting,  and  continuing 
to  act  as  Indian  agent  until  his  death  in 
1830.* 

Still  following  the  chronological  order  of 
the  settlement,  the  population  of  Chicago 
was  increased  in  1820  by  the  arrival  and 
domiciliation  of  Billy  Caldwell,  a  head  chief 
of  the  Pottowattamies,  called  by  the  aborig- 
ines Sauganash,  whose  father  was  an  Irish 
officer  of  the  British  army  and  whose  mother 
was  an  Indian  woman.  He  was  at  this  time 
forty  years  of  age.  Having  been  born  in 
Canada  he  naturally  sided  with  the  British 
in  the  War  of  1812  and  previous  Indian  wars. 
He  was  a  great  friend  of  Tecumseh,  and  was 
with  him  in  all  his  battles.  But  after  the 
war  he  became  the  warm  friend  of  the 
Americans,  to  whom  he  rendered  efficient 
service  by  giving  their  outposts  timely  warn- 
ings of  approaching  danger.  In  consideration 
of  these  valuable  services,  the  Government 
built  for  Caldwell,  in  1828,  a  residence  near 
what  is  now  the  intersection  of  North  State 
street  and  Chicago  avenue.  It  was  the  first 
frame  house  built  on  the  site  of  this  great 
city.  The  timbers  for  the  frame  were  hewn 
from  trees  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
clapboards,  sash,  nails,  and  brick  brought 
from  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  was  a  one-story 
building,  fifty  fejt  long,  with  a  door  in  the 
centre  and  a  window  on  each  side.  It  was 

*His  salary  was  $1,300,  and  between  July,  1820, 
and  December,  1821,  he  paid  out  $27,600  for  furs. 
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afterwards  removed  to  a  lot  on  Indiana 
street,  and  was  consumed  ill  the  great  fire  of 
1871. 

Although  Captain  Billy  never  renounced 
his  British  allegiance,  he  paid  taxes  and  voted 
in  Chicago  precinct,  and  was  appointed  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  therein  in  1826.  He  was 
tall  and  well-proportioned,  could  read  and 
write  in  both  the  French  and  English  lan- 
guages, and  possessed  considerable  intelli- 
gence. Although  a  firm  friend  of  the  whites, 
he  felt  deeply  the  wrongs  which  had  been 
inflicted  upon  the  red  race.  He  left  Chicago 
with  the  exodus  of  the  Indians  in  1836,  and 
died  at  Council  Bluffs,  September  28, 1841. 

The  next  of  the  early  settlers  of  Chicago 
to  arrive  was  David  McKee,  a  Virginian, 
born  in  1800,  who  came  here  May  31,  1822, 
or  '23,  as  the  Government  blacksmith.  He 
paid  taxes  here  in  1825,  voted  in  1826  and 
1830,  and  built  a  house  on  the  North  Side. 
He  died  at  Aurora  in  1881.  The  same  year 
came  also  Joseph  Porthier,  a  Frenchman, 
McKee's  assistant,  who  also  built  a  house  on 
the  North  Side. 

August  28,  1823,  the  colony  was  still 
further  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  that  dis- 
tinguished old  settler,  Archibald  Clybourn, 
from  Virginia.  In  1817  he  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  his  half-brother,  John  K.  Clark, 
who  was  a  nephew  of  John  Kinzie.  The 
following  year  (1824)  the  two  brothers  re- 
turned to  Virginia  and  brought  out  the 
family  of  Jonas  Clybourn,  father  of  Archi- 
bald, including  his  son  Henly  and  Elizabeth 
Kinzie,  who  subsequently  married  Samuel 
Miller.  The  Clybourns  settled  on  the  north 
branch  of  the  Chicago  river,  near  where  are 
now  the  rolling  mills,  building  there  two 
cabins. 

Archibald  Clybourn,  June  10,  1829,  mar- 
ried Mary  Galloway,  daughter  of  James  Gal- 
loway, who  had  spent  the  year  1824,  and 
also  the  winter  of  1826-7  in  Chicago.  They 
were  married  in  LaSalle  county,  whither  Mr. 
Galloway  had  removed  in  the  spring  of  1827. 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  arrival  in 
1824  was  William  See,  from  Virginia,  a  local 


Methodist  preacher,  who  occupied  a  log- 
house  on  the  West  Side.  He  was  a  blacksmith 
by  trade,  and  a  pioneer  of  sterling  worth. 
When  Cook  county  was  organized  he  was 
appointed  the  first  county  clerk,  and  subse- 
quently a  justice  of  the  peace.  He  was  tall 
and  slender  in  person,  and  a  speaker,  though 
uncultured,  of  considerable  force.  He  re- 
moved from  Chicago  to  Wisconsin  in  1835, 
and  died  there,  at  Pulaski,  August.  20,  1858. 

James  Kinzie,  son  of  John  by  his  first 
wife,  was  born  at  Detroit  in  1793  and  became 
a  fur  trader,  but  did  not  come  to  Chicago  to 
reside  until  1824-5.  With  Archibald  Cald- 
well  he  built  the  Wolf  Point  tavern  (West 
Side)  in  1829,  which  was  rented  to  Elijah 
Wentworth,  who  also  arrived  that  year.  He 
also  built  the  Green  Tree  tavern,  in  1833. 
He  became  an  enterprising  and  successful 
merchant;  was  one  of  the  first  school  trus- 
tees— the  first  sheriff  ofCook  county — the  first 
Chicago  auctioneer,  and  one  of  the  town 
trustees  in  1835.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
William  See.  After  the  crash  of  1837  Mr. 
Kinzie  removed  to  Racine,  Wis.,  and  died 
in  that  State  in  1866. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  half  breed 
family  of  Laframboise  became  residents  of 
the  settlement  at  "  Hardscrabble."  It  con- 
sisted of  Henry  Laframboise,  Sr.  (whose 
daughter  Josette  was  the  second  wife  of  J. 
B.  Beaubien),  Henry  Jr.,  Claude  and  Joseph, 
all  of  whom  claimed  to  be  Indian  chiefs. 

William  H.  Wallace,  a  Scotchman,  had  a 
trading  house  in  this  vicinity  in  the  winter 
of  1820-7,  and  is  said  to  have  died  here. 
His  firm  was  known  as  Wallace  &  Davis. 

Soon  after  the  issuing  of  the  first  license 
for  a  tavern  to  Caldwell,  in  1829,  Samuel 
Miller,  a  son-in-law  of  John  Kinzie,  who  had 
become  a  resident  of  the  place  in  1827,  and 
who  was  one  of  the  first  county  commission- 
ers of  Cook  county,  enlarged  his  house  on 
the  east  side  of  the  north  branch  nearly 
opposite  Caldwell's,  and  set  up  a  rival  tavern. 
James  Kinzie,  about  this  time,  opened  a 
store  in  the  same  locality;  and  as  William 
See  and  Alexander  Robinson,  and  families, 
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resided  near  by  on  the  west  side,  where  was 
also  the  log  church,  the  garrison  having  been 
withdrawn  from  the  fort,  Wolf  Point  was  the 
center  of  population  and  the  principal  place 
of  attraction  for  the  inhabitants  and  all  new- 
comers. 

The  noted  Kinzie  House — the  "first  in 
Chicago" — was  abandoned  by  the  owner  for 
better  quarters  in  1827.  It  had  become  much 
run  down,  if  not  dilapidated.  It  was,  how- 
ever, afterwards  repaired,  and  was  used  for  a 
while  for  a  store,  in  1829,  and  was  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Bailey,  the  postmaster,  in  1831, 
and  by  Mark  Noble  in  1832.  It  was  finally 
abandoned  for  good,  and  entirely  disappeared 
in  1834. 

Eussel  E.  Heacock,  a  native  of  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  who  had  formerly  resided  and  prac- 
ticed law  in  St.  Clair  and  Union  counties,  in 
this  State,  but  had  removed  to  New  York 
in  1823,  had  again,  in  1827,  decided  to 
become  a  citizen  of  Illinois,  this  time  taking 
up  his  residence  at  Chicago,  where  he  re- 
mained until  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
by  cholera,  at  Summit  in  1849. 

Barnabas  H.  Laughton,  a  merchant,  also 
became  a  resident  of  the  settlement  at 
"  Hardscrabble "  in  1827,  but  removed  to 
Riverside  the  following  year.  He  was  a 
brother-in-law  of  the  pedagogue,  Stephen  V. 
R.  Forbes. 

Mark  Beaubien,  a  younger  brother  of  John 
Beaubien,  distinguished  for  his  social  and 
musical  qualities,  being  the  first  fiddler  of 
the  community,  was  a  welcome  citizen  in 
1826-27.  He  purchased  a  log-house  of  James 
Kinzie  on  the  south  side,  which  subsequently 
formed  a  wing  of  a  new  two-story  frame 
building  erected  by  him  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Lake  and  Market  streets,  in  which 
he  began  keeping  the  celebrated  hostelry 
called  the  Sau garnish.* 

By  far  the  most  important  event,  however, 
pertaining  to  the  annals  of  Chicago  which 

Change  of  state  occurred  in  these  formatory 
years   was    the   admission  of 

*  Mark  Beaubien  was  born  at  Detroit  in  1W».  and  died 
at  the  house  of  George  Matthews,  his  son-in-law,  at  Kan- 
kakee,  April  16, 1881. 


Illinois  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  December 
3,  1818. 

The  ordinance  of  1787  provided  that  three 
new  States  might  be  formed  out  of  the  North- 
west Territory,  but  that  Congress  should  be 
authorized  to  form  one  or  more  States  out  of 
as  much  of  that  portion  thereof  set  apart 
for  the  western  State  therein  as  lay  north 
of  an  east  and  west  line  drawn  through  the 
southerly  bend  or  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan. 
It  was  probably  cursorily  supposed  that  this 
should  constitute  the  northern  boundary  of 
Illinois;  and  when  the  bill  to  enable  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Illinois  Territory  to  frame  a  consti- 
tution and  state  government,  which  had  been 
introduced  in  Congress  on  January  16,  1818, 
and  referred  to  a  select  committee,  was  re- 
ported favorably,  and  considered  in  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  house,  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  new  State  was  proposed  to  be  established 
on  the  parallel  of  latitude  41°  39' north. 
Nathaniel  Pope,  who  had  been  the  first  Sec- 
retary of  the  Territory,  was  its  delegate  in 
Congress,  and  upon  him  devolved  the  duty  of 
looking  after  the  bill  during  the  several  steps 
preliminary  to  its  passage.  With  a  forecast 
which  but  few  statesmen  in  this  country 
have  been  able  to  exercise,  and  which,  in  its 
prophetic  vision,  enabled  him  to  perceive  the 
future  greatness  of  the  State  and  the  ten- 
dency of  those  conditions  of  the  nation  which 
actually  resulted  in  a  civil  war  forty  years 
thereafter,  when  the  act  came  up  for  consid- 
eration he  arose  in  his  place  and  moved  to 
amend  the  bill  by  striking  out  the  lines  defin- 
ing the  boundaries  of  the  new  commonwealth, 
and  to  insert  the  following:  "Beginning  at 
the  month  of  the  Wabash  river,  thence  up 
the  same,  and  with  the  line  of  Indiana  to 
the  northwest  corner  of  said  State,  thence 
east  with  the  line  of  the  same  State  to  the 
middle  of  Lake  Michigan,  thence  north 
along  the  middle  of  said  lake  to  north  lati- 
tude of  42  °  30',  thence  west  to  the  middle 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  thence  down 
along  the  middle  of  that  river  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Ohio  river,  and  thence  up 
the  latter  river  along  its  northwestern  shore 
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to  the  beginning,"  thus  extending  the  north- 
ern line  of  the  State  sixty-one  miles. 

Only  a  meager  sketch  of  the  reasons  given 
by  Mr.  Pope  for  his  amendment  has  come 
down  to  us,*  but  sufficient  to  show  his 
breadth  of  mind  and  unequaled  sagacity. 
He  said  :  "  The  object  of  this  amendment  is 
to  gain  for  the  proposed  State  a  coast  on  Lake 
Michigan.  This  would  afford  additional 
security  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union, 
inasmuch  as  the  State  would  thereby  be  con- 
nected with  the  States  of  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  through  the 
lakes.  The  facility  of  opening  a  canal 
between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Illinois  river 
is  acknowledged  by  every  one  who  has  visited 
the  place.  Giving  to  the  proposed  State  the 
port  of  Chicago  (embraced  in  the  proposed 
limits)  will  draw  attention  to  the  opening 
of  the  communication  between  the  Illinois 
river  and  that  place,  and  the  improvement 
of  that  harbor." 

Such  was  the  force  of  the  reasons  given 
that  the  amendment  was  adopted  "without 
a  division,"  and  the  bill  having  passed  the 
house  was  equally  successful  in  the  senate> 
and  became  a  law  April  18,  1818.  Thus 
were  added  to  the  territory  of  the  State 
8,500  square  miles,  out  of  which  have  been 
formed  fourteen  prosperous  and  wealthy 
counties. 

The  advantages  to  the  site  of  Chicago  by 
this  change  can  hardly  be  estimated.  It  was 
what  Chicago  thrown  immediately  within  the 
limits  of  a  State  government 
directly  interested  in  its  development,  instead 
of  being  left  within  the  Territory  of  Michi- 
gan, where  it  would  have  remained  until 
the  territorial  government  of  Wisconsin 
was  organized,  in  1836,  and  which  did  not 
become  a  State  for  twelve  years  thereafter. 
What  would  have  happened  to  it  during 
these  long  years  it  were  perhaps  idle  to  con- 
jecture. But  certainly  the  grant  of  lands 
for  the  construction  of  a  canal,  made  by  Con- 
gress in  1827,  would  not  have  been  made,  and 
if  the  oanal  had  been  built  at  all  it  would 

*Bentou's  Abridgement,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  173. 


have  been  by  way  of  the  Sag  and  the  Calumet 
river,  where,  doubtless,  a  town  would  have 
been  laid  out  in  1830,  instead  of  at  Chicago. 

The  bearing  of  this  extension  of  line  upon 
the  growth  of  Chicago  and  the  State  may  be 
easily  conceived,  but  it  was  of  still  more 
consequence  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union. 
The  eminent  judge  pointed  out  the  fact 
that,  in  case  of  a  disruption  of  the  Union, 
if  Illinois  was  dependent  upon  the  South 
and  West  for  its  commercial  prosperity  it 
would  be  inclined  to  join  a  southern  con- 
federacy; but  if  northern  and  eastern  con- 
nections could  be  made,  and  immigrants  from 
those  sections  be  induced  to  settle  the 
country,  and  made  dependent  upon  a  com- 
merce by  the  great  lakes,  their  interest  might, 
in  a  time  of  emergency,  so  preponderate  as  to 
hold  the  State  to  her  place  in  the  Union; 
and  this  actually  occurred.  When  the  war  of 
secession  broke  out,  it  was  these  fourteen 
northern  counties  with  inhabitants  mostly 
from  the  free  States  that,  added  to  the  loyal 
vote  of  the  middle  and  southern  counties,kept 
Illinois  in  the  very  front  rank  of  loyal  States, 
opposing  all  premature  peace  measures  and 
furnishing  more  men  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than 
any  other  State;  and  but  for  whose  influence 
Illinois  would  have  ranked  in  this  respect 
with  Kentucky  and  Missouri. 

It  was  to  the  wisdom  and  far-seeing  states- 
manship of  Nathaniel  Pope  that  Chicago  and 
Nathaniel  the  nation  are  indebted  for  the 
transcendent  results  which  fol- 
lowed his  action  in  Congress  as  above  in 
dicated.  And  yet  the  people  of  the  State 
never  seem  to  have  appreciated  the  value  of 
his  great  services.  When,  in  1824,  he  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  United  States 
senator  he  could  only  muster  three  votes  in 
the  general  assembly.  And  in  the  great 
city  which  profited  so  much  by  his  action 
neither  avenue,  park,  nor  other  memorial 
bears  his  name.* 

*  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  congressional  duties  Mr. 
Pope  was  appointed  the  first  U.  S.  district  judge  for  the 
southern  district  of  Illinois,  a  position  he  filled  with  great 
ability  and  honor  until  his  death,  January  33, 1860,  at  the 
age  of  88  years. 
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Without  being  able  to  rise  to  a  compre- 
hension of  the  conclusive  reasons  which  in- 
fluenced Congress  in  authorizing  this  change 
of  boundary,  and  being  actuated  by  motives 
of  supposed  temporary  gain  and  personal 
ambition,  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Wiscon- 
sin regarded  it  as  a  violation  of  the  terms  of 
the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  as  a  deprivation 
of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  that  territory 
without  their  consent,  as  required  by  the  ordi- 
nance; and  in  1842-3  a  strong  sentiment  was 
created  in  some  of  the  counties  within  the 
disputed  lines  in  favor  of  being  set  off  to 
Wisconsin.  Bat,  as  remarked  by  Governor 
Ford,*  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  were 
not  violated,  nor  even  strained,  there  being 
really  nothing  in  that  instrument  requiring 
that  the  additional  State  should  be  formed 
of  the  territory  north  of  an  east  and  west 
line  drawn  through  the  southern  bend  of 
Lake  Michigan;  another  State  might  be 
formed  in  that  district  of  country,  but  not 
necessarily  o/it — that  is,  including  the  whole. 
The  extending  the  limits  of  Illinois  north  of 
the  disputed  line  did  not  preclude  Congress 
from  exercising  the  power  of  making  a  new 
State  in  the  district  north  of  it. 

As  to  the  point  of  changing  the  line  with- 
out consulting  the  people  affected  thereby, 
outside  of  the  few  American  citizens  in  Chi- 
cago there  were  not  half  a  dozen  settlers 
within  the  entire  district  in  1818.  And  to 
say  that  Congress  could  not  exercise  the 
power  plainly  granted  by  the  ordinance  with- 
out obtaining  the  consent  of  a  few  squatters 
on  lands,  the  Indian  title  to  which  had  not  yet 
been  extinguished, and  which  had  been  neither 
surveyed  nor  laid  open  to  sale  or  entry, would 
have  been  the  height  of  absurdity.  Neither 
had  the  rights  of  those  citizens  who  subse- 
quently became  residents  of  the  disputed 
territory,  or  other  portions  of  Michigan  or 
Wisconsin,  been  at  all  invaded,  as  they  had 
had  their  day  in  Congress  through  their  rep- 
resentatives from  their  respective  localities. 
Yet  on  these  slender  grounds  James  D. 
Doty,  territorial  governor  of  Wisconsin,  sup- 

*  History  of  Illinois,  21. 


ported  by  other  leading  officials,  kept  up  a 
continual  agitation  of  the  subject  for  several 
years,  dwelling  upon  it  in  his  messages  and 
issuing  proclamations  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  disputed  territory,  which  happily  had  as 
little  effect  as  the  Pope's  bull  against  the 
comet.  The  question  having  been  presented 
to  Congress  in  ]  848,  when  Wisconsin  asked  for 
admission  to  the  Union  as  a  State,  the  action 
of  1818  was  confirmed,  and  the  controversy 
finally  set  at  rest. 

The  introduction  of  Illinois  into  the 
family  of  States,  upon  which  event  the 
future  welfare  of  Chicago  so  much  depended, 
did  not  seem  to  affect  the  settlers  forming 
the  little  community  around  Fort  Dearborn 
until  1823,  when  they  had  so  far  advanced  as 
to  be  recognized  by  the  authorities  of  Fulton 
county  on  the  assumption  of  those  responsi- 
ble and  essential  duties  pertaining  to  citizen- 
ship voting  and  taxpaying  . 

On  September  2d  of  that  year  the  county 

commissioners  of  Fulton  county  ordered  an 

First        election  to  choose  a  major  and  com- 

tion'  pany  officers—  polls  at  Chicago  to 

be  opened  at  the  house  of  John  Kinzie  —  the 

first  time  the  name  appears,  officially,  in  any 

county  record.     The  returns  of  this  election, 

if  any  was  held,  have  disappeared. 

The  name  Chicago  appears  again  the  fol- 

lowing  year   on   the  records  of  the  county 

xe      commissioners  of  the  same  county 

in   an   order   releasing  the  sheriff, 

Abner  Eads,  from  paying  the  taxes  collected 

at  Chicago  by  one  Ransom,  for  the  reason, 

probably,  that  he  had  failed  to  remit.* 

Among  the  earliest  records  of  Peoria 
county,  the  limits  of  which  included  Chicago 
in  1825,  was  one  showing  the  ap- 
pojutmeiit  of  John  Kinzie  as  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  July  28  —  he  being  the 
first  to  hold  that  office.  Billy  Caldwell, 
(April  18,  m6),  Alexander  Wolcott  and 
John  B.  Beaubien  (December  26,  1827)  were 
afterwards  made  justices. 

A   list   of   the  tax-payers  who  resided  in 
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the  vicinity  of  Fort  Dearborn  in  1825  em- 
First  braces  the  following  names,  with 
Taxpayers,  ^g  amount  of  taxes  assessed 
against  each,  upon  a  valuation  of  one  per 
cent :  John  B.  Beaubien,  $10  ;  Jonas  Cly- 
bourn, $6.25  ;  John  K.  Clark,  $2.50  ;  John 
Crafts,  $50  ;  Jeremy  Clairmont,  $1  ;  Louis 
Coutra,  $.50 ;  John  Kinzie,  $5 ;  Claude 
Laframboise,  $1  ;  Joseph  Laframboise,  $.50  ; ' 
David  McKee,  $1  ;  Peter  Piche,  $1  ;  Alex- 
ander Eobinson,  $2 ;  Alexander  Wolcott, 
$5.72  ;  Antoine  Wilemet  (Ouilmette),  $4. 

John  H.  Fonda,  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  who 
visited  the  place  in  1825,  stated  that  "at 
that  time  Chicago  was  merely  an  Indian 
agency,  containing  about  fourteen  houses, 
and  not  more  than  seventy-five  or  one  hun- 
dred inhabitants  at  the  most."  It  is  a  sin- 
gular fact  that  the  number  of  taxpayers 
above  mentioned  is  just  fourteen,  correspond- 
ing with  the  number  of  houses  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Fonda.  The  names  of  those  not  hereto- 
fore mentioned  as  settlers  and  which  are 
omitted  from  the  tax  list  were  doubtless 
those  of  employes  of  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, who  were  only  at  the  settlement  occa- 
sionally. 

The  first  State  election  held  in  Chicago 
precinct,  of  Peoria  county,  was  on  August  7, 
First  state  1826.  John  Kinzie,  John  B. 
Election.  BcaubieD  and  Billy  Caldwell  were 
judges  of  the  election,  and  Archibald  Cly- 
bourn and  John  K.  Clark,  clerks.  Of  the 
thirty-five  voters  twelve  only  were  Americans. 
All  the  votes  were  cast  for  Ninian  Edwards 
for  governor,  who  was  elected,  and  Daniel  P. 
Cook,  his  son-in-law,  for  member  of  congress, 
who  was  defeated  by  Joseph  Duncan.* 

Of  the  American  names  not  heretofore 
mentioned,  Henry  Kelley  was  a  single  man 
working  for  Samuel  Miller.  Cole  Weeks  was 
a  discharged  soldier,  Joseph  Anderson  was  a 
laborer  without  family.  Martin  Vansicle 
afterwards  removed  to  Aurora.  Edward  G. 
Ament  was  probably  not  a  permanent  resi- 
dent and  is  reported  as  having  been  subse- 
quently a  citizen  of  Kendall  county.  Of 
Samuel  Johnson  nothingappears  to  be  known. 


All  the  inhabitants  of  the  primitive  settle- 
ment of  Chicago  were  either  connected  with 
the  army  at  Fort  Dearborn,  with  the  Indian 
agency,  or  with  the  American  or  some  other 
fur  company,  or  were  traders  in  furs  on 
their  own  account,  voyageurs  and  hunters.* 

An  event  which  occasioned  no  little  excite- 
ment at  Fort  Dearborn  and  vicinity  was 
winnebago  the  Winnebago  disturbance  near 
Prairie  du  Chien,  which  occurred 
in  July,  1827.  Some  neighboring  tribes, 
notably  that  of  Big  Foot,  whose  headquarters 
were  at  Geneva  Lake,  were  in  sympathy 
with  their  Western  brethren  and  more  than 
half  inclined  to  organize  in  their  behalf. 
Mutterings  of  discontent  were  also  heard 
among  others.  The  arrival  of  General  Cass 
at  the  fort,  with  the  news  of  the  outbreak, 
created  a  feeling  of  alarm.  The  garrison  had 
been  withdrawn  since  October,  1823,  and  it 
was  only  occupied  by  Indian  Agent  Wolcott 
and  his  assistants,  the  family  of  Eussel  E. 
Heacock  and  one  other.  Fearing  an  attack, 
which  there  was  no  adequate  force  to  oppose, 
it  was  determined  to  dispatch  Gurdon  S. 
Hubbard,  who  was  there  at  the  time,  in  hot 
haste  across  the  country  to  Danville,  for  as- 
sistance. His  trip  was  a  memorable  one, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  extraordinary 
quickness,  but  also  for  its  great  success. 
The  alarm  was  given  en  route,  and  on  the 
seventh  day  after  his  departure  he  returned 
to  Chicago  with  a  force  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  volunteers,  under  the  command  of  Cap- 

*List  of  voters  at  the  election  of  1826 : 


August  Bauny, 
Martin  Vansicle, 
Jere  Clairmore, 
Daniel  Bourassea, 
Jonas  Clybourn, 
John  Bap.  Lafortune, 
Antoine  Ouilmette, 
Samuel  Johnson, 
Joseph  Pothier, 
Alex.  Robinson, 
John  K.  Clark, 
David  McKee, 
Joseph  Anderson, 
Joseph  Pepot, 
John  Bap.  Beaubien, 
John  Kinzie, 
Archibald  Clybourn, 


Billy 


Claude  Laframboise, 
Henry  Kelley, 
Paul  Jamboe, 
Peter  Junio, 
Cole  Weeks, 
Edward  G.  Ament, 
John  Bap.  Malast, 
John  B.  Secor, 
Joseph  Catie, 
Benjamin  Russell. 
Roslie  Desplattes, 
Francis  Laframboise,  Sr., 
Francis  Laframboise,  Jr., 
Joseph  Laframboise, 
Alexander  Larant, 
Francis  Labucier, 
Peter  Chavellie, 
Caldwell. 
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tain  Achilles  Morgan.  Within  a  few  weeks 
the  news  came  of  the  surrender  of  Red  Bird, 
the  leader  of  the  hostiles,  and  the  end  of  the 
so-called  war,  when  the  troops  were  dis- 
banded and  returned  to  their  homes. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  Chief 
Sha-bo-nee,  who  had  for  years  proved  himself 
to  be  the  friend  of  the  whites, 
who  on  this  occasion,  as  on  others, 
wielded  his  decisive  influence  in  favor  of 
peace.  He  counseled  against  the  union  of 
the  tribes  to  assist  the  Winnebagoes,  and 
urged  them  to  remain  out  of  the  quarrel, 
and  it  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts  that  the 
Indians  around  the  fort  were  kept  quiet.* 

To  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  record, 

for  the  benefit  of  those  interested  in   this 

FortDearborn  branch  of  history,  the  follow- 

Commanders.     jng    br;ef    statement     of    facts 

in  regard  to  Fort  Dearborn  is  appended. 
The  post  was  established,  and  first  occupied 
in  1803-4,  and  abandoned  with  severe  loss  of 
life,  as  heretofore  related,  in  1812.  It  was 
rebuilt  and  re-occupied  in  July,  1816,  .with 
Captain  Hezekiah  Bradley  commanding,  and 
was  continuously  occupied  until  October, 
1823,  when  the  garrison  was  withdrawn,  f 

The  Indian  agents,  in  their  chronological 
order,  were  as  follows:  Charles  Jouett,  from 

Indian    1805  to  1811,  and  from  1816  to  1819; 

Agents.  Alexan(ier  Wolcott,  from  1820  until 
his  death  in  1830.  In  connection  with  the  fort 
the  factory  system  of  trading  with  the  Indians 

*This  noted  chief,  whose  village  was  in  DeKalb  county, 
removed  west  in  1835  with  his  tribe,  but  frequently  re- 
turned home.  He  was  deprived  of  his  justly  earned  res- 
ervation by  the  U.  S.  Government.  He  died  July  17, 
1859,  aged  84,  and  with  his  wife,  daughter  and  grandchild 
was  buried  at  Morris  near  his  old  home. 

t  Its  commanders  in  the  meantime  we.e:  Maj.  D- 
Baiter,  succeeding  Capt.  Bradley  in  May,  1817,  until  June; 
1820;  Capt.  Bradley  again  until  January,  1821;  Maj.  Alexan, 
der  Cummings  to  October,  1821;  Lt.-Col.  J.  McNeal  to  July 
1823;  Capt.  John  Greene  to  October,  1823.  It  was  again 
garrisoned  October  2,  1828,  Capt.  John  Fowle  in  com- 
mand, who  was  succeeded  by  Lieut.  David  Hunter,  De- 
cember H,  1830;  and  he  by  Maj.  Wm.  Whistler,  June  17, 
1832.  After  the  Black  Hawk  war  Capt.  Fowle  was  again 
in  command  to  June,  1833;  Capt.  D.  Wilcox  followed  him 
from  October  31st  to  December  18, 1833;  Maj.  George  Ben. 
der  from  June  19  to  October  31,  1833:  Maj.  John  Green 
from  December  18,  1833,  to  September  16, 1835;  Capt.  Wilcox 
again  from  September  16,  1835  to  August  1,  1836;  and  Capt. 
Plympton  from  August  1st  to  May,  1837. 


was  adopted,  by  which  it  was  intended  to  give 
them  better  treatment  in  dealing  and  trad- 
ing than  they  had  been  receiving  from 
private  companies  or  individuals — and  es- 
pecially to  influence  them  against  trading 
for  and  using  intoxicating  liquors.  Major 
Matthew  Irwin,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the 
factor  before  the  massacre  of  1812.  After 
the  fort  was  rebuilt  that  position  was 
held  by  Jacob  B.  Varnum,  of  Massachusetts, 
but  the  system  failed  to  work  satisfactorily 
and  the  office  of  factorship  was  discontinued 
in  1821,  A.  B.  Lindsay  being  sent  here  to 
wind  up  its  affairs. 

There  was  always  strong  competition 
between  the  American  Fur  Company  and 
others  engaged  in  the  fur  trade.  When 
John  Crafts  established  himself  at  the 
old  Lee  place,  as  manager  for  the  firm  of 
Conant  &  Mack,  it  was  supposed,  as  he  was 
directly  on  the  highway  of  Indian  travel, 
that  he  would  be  able  to  control  most  of  the 
traffic.  But  this  proved  to  be  a  mistake. 
The  efforts  of  Col.  John  Beaubien,  as  agent 
of  the  American  Fur  Company  at  his  place 
south  of  the  fort,  because  of  his  better  know- 
ledge of  the  Indian  character  and  personal 
acquaintance,  was  decidedly  the  most  success- 
ful. So  that  Conant  &  Mack  were  glad  to 
sell  out  to  their  rivals,  the  American  Fur 
Company,  which  in  1822  purchased  the 
Government  factory  building  and  placed 
Crafts  in  charge  as  their  agent  and  Colonel 
Beaubien  as  sub-agent.  Crafts,  who  died  in 
1826  was  succeeded  by  John  Kinzie,  The 
factory  house  was  subsequently  purchased  by 
Colonel  J.  B.  Beaubien,  who  made  it  his 
dwelling  until  1839. 

The  first  school  trustees  for  section  16, 
town  38,  north,  range  14  east,  were  Archibald 

First  School  Clybourn,    Samuel    Miller  and 

Trustees.          Jojm    g      Beaubjen-     who    were 

appointed  Dec.  8,  1829. 

The  first   ferry  license  was   issued   June 

2, 1829,  to  Archibald  Clybourn  and  Samuel 

First  Ferry  Miller,    authorizing    them     "to 

License.         ^^   &   felTy   acrog8    t}le   Chicago 

river,  at  the  lower  forks,  near  Wolf's  Point, 
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crossing  the  river  below  the  northeast 
branch,  and  to  land  on  either  side  of  both 
branches,  to  meet  the  convenience  of  per- 
sons wishing  to  cross."  The  tax  was  two 
dollars,  and  the  rates  established  were  as 
follows:  For  each  foot  passenger,  6^c;  man 
and  horse,  12£c;  Dearborn  sulky  chair,  with 
springs,  50c;  one  horse  wagon,  25c;  cattle  or 
mules,  10c:  hogs,  3c;  merchandise  per  hun- 
dred weight,  and  grain  per  bushel,  6^c. 

Licenses  were  also  required  to  be  taken 
out  by  tavern  keepers,  the  first  one  of  which 
Tavern  in  this  locality  was  issued  by 
Licenses.  the  Qounty  Commissioners  Court 
of  Peoria  County,  Dec.  8,  1829,  to  Archibald 
Caldwell.  The  tax  was  eight  dollars,  and 
he  was  permitted  to  charge  guests  the  fol- 
lowing rates:  For  breakfast,  dinner  and 
supper,  25c;  night's  lodging,  12£c;  horse 
feed,  12|c;  half  pint  of  wine,  rum,  or  brandy, 
25c;  pint,  37|c;  gill  of  whiskey,  6Jc;  half 
pint,  12$c;  pint,  18fc. 

The  first  child  born   upon    the  site  of 

Chicago,    of  white    parentage,    was    Ellen 

First  nirths       Marion   Kinzie,    daughter    of 

and  Marriages.  John    &nd    Eleanor   Kinzie,  in 

December,  1804.  Her  marriage  to  Dr. 
Alexander  Wolcott,  July  520,  1823,  as  here- 
tofore related,  was  the  first  event  of  that 
kind  between  white  people  at  Chicago.  Two 
children  were  born  at  Fort  Dearborn  to  Mrs. 
and  Lieut.  William  Whistler  during  this 
early  period,  namely,  Merriweather  L.  in 
the  fall  of  1805  (who  died  at  the  age  of 
seven)  and  John  Harrison,  October  7,  1807, 


who  died  in  Burlington,  Kansas,  October 
23, 1873.  Maria  Kinzie,  married  to  General 
David  Hunter  in  1830,  was  also  born  in 
Chicago  in  1807,  as  was  Robert  A.  Kinzie, 
February  10,  1810.  A  daughter  to  Gen.  John 
McNeil  was  born  here  in  1816;  Alex.  Beau- 
bien,  Jan.  28,  1822;  Levi  Reed,  October, 
1827;  and  a  daughter  to  Russel  E.  Heacock 
in  1828.* 

Other  marriages  were  celebrated  in  the 
neighborhood  as  follows  :  October  3,  1823, 
John  Ferril  to  Ann  Griffin  ;  July  29,  1826, 
Samuel  Miller  to  Elizabeth  Kinzie  ;  Septem- 
ber 28,  1826,  Alexander  Robinson  to  Catha- 
rine Chevalier;  May  8, 1828,  Joseph  Bauskey 
to  the  widow  Deborah  (Scott)  Watkins. 

The  most  striking  figures,  and  indeed  the 
connecting  links  between  this  log-cabin  age, 
as  it  may  be  well  called,  for  there  were  no 
other  houses  here,  and  the  Chicago  of  to-day 
were  the  Kinzies  and  Beaubieus — the  latter 
representing  the  last  of  the  French  occupa- 
tion and  their  alliance,  by  treaty  and  inter- 
marriage, with  the  Indians,  and  the  former, 
that  sturdy  race  of  Anglo-Sa'xon  pioneers, 
who  laid  deep  the  foundations  of  trade  and 
left  their  impress  of  permanence  and  pro- 
gress upon  the  community,  honored  by  their 
residence.* 

*  Hurlbut's  Chicago  Antiquities,  pp.  37-8. 

*  The  subjoined  list  of  actual  settlers  prior  to  1830  con- 
tains the  names  of  all  those  who  arc  known  to  have  had 
a  residence  at  the  settlement,  nearly  all  of  whom  paid 
taxes  in  1825,  and  voted  in  1826.    The  name  of  Gurdon  S. 
Hubbardisnot  included,  for  the  reason  that  although  he 
spent  a  large  portion  of  his  time  here  he  did  not  take  up  a 
permanent  residence  until  1832. 


LIST  OF  ACTUAL  SETTLERS  AT  CHICAGO,  PRIOR  TO  1830. 

NAME.  NATIVITY.  YEAS.  REMARKS. 

Ament,  Edward  G 1826 Voted 

Anderson,  Joseph 1825 Paid  taxes  in  1825  and  voted  in  1828 

Beanbien,  Jean  Baptist Michigan 1812 Paid  taxes  in  1825,  voted  in  1826  and  1830 

Beaubien,  Mark "         1826 Voted  in  1830,  died  April  11, 1881 

Beaubien,  Medore  Ben]  Chicago Voted  in  1830 

Caldwell,  Billy Michigan 1820 Paid  taxes  in  1825,  voted  in  1826 

Caldwell,  Archibald Va 1827 1st  tavern  1829 

Clark.JohnK In-1 1817 Paid  taxes  in  1825,  voted  in  1^6 

Clybourn,  Archibald Va 1823 " 

Clybourn,  Henley "  1844  "         " 

Clybourn,  Jonas "  1824 "         " 

Crafts.John 1817 •' 

Galloway,  James  Ohio 1824 Voted  in  1830 

Heacock,  Russel  E "    1827 Voted  in  1830,  died  at  Summit,  1849 
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NAME.  NATIVITY.  TEAK.  REMARKS. 

Jouett,  Charles 1805 1st  Indian  Agt.,  left  in  1881 

Kinzie,  John Quebec 1804 Paid  taxes  in  1825,  voted  in  1826,  died  1828 

Kinzie,JohnH Canada 1804 Born  July  7, 1803,  died  Jan.  21, 1865 

Kinzie,  James Detroit 1824    Voted  in  1830,  born,  April  21, 1793,  died  Jan.  3,  1868 

Kelly,  Henry 1828 Laborer 

Caframboise,  Henry,  Sr Haifbreed 1824 Voted 

Laf ramboise,  Henry,  Jr '•         

Laframboise  Claude "          

Laf  ramboise,  Joseph "          

Laughton,  Barney  H    j New  England 1827 

McKee,  David Va 1823 Paid  taxes  in  1825,  voted  in  1826 

Miller,  Samuel 1827 Votert  in  1830 

Oulmette,  Antoine. ..  Haifbreed 1812    Paid  taxes  in  1825,  voted  in  1826 

Pothier,  Joseph French 1823 Voted  in  1826 

Robinson,  Alex Indian  Chief 1814 Paid  taxes  in  1825,  voted  in  1826  and  1830 

Scott,  Stephen Conn 1828 Voted  in  1830,  died  in  1852 

Scott,  Williard "    1828 Voted  in  1S26  and  1830 

Scott,  Willis "    1826 

See,  William Va 1823 Voted  in  1826  and  1830 

Wolcott,Alex Pa 1820 Paid  taxes  in  1825,  voted  in  1826  and  1830 

Walker,  Rev.  Jessa Va 1826 

Welch,  Michael *. Ire 1829 


NOTE. — The  late  John  L.  Wilson  (of  the  Evening 
Journal)  left  behind  him  a  package  of  original  mem- 
oranda relating  to  the  history  of  Chicago,  of  very 
considerable  value.  Among  the  papers  are  several 
sheets  relating  to  the  climate,  in  which,  from  his  own 
experience,  and  extracts  from  the  Journal  and  other 
papers,  he  gives  his  "weather  notes,  1830  to  1880, 
50  years."  From  these  (now  filed  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Chicago  Historical  Society)  and  other  sources, 
the  following  record  is  made  up  : 

Chicago  weather— 1830  to  1880. 

1830-1.  Winter  of  the  deep  snow — very  cold, 
snow  four  feet  on  the  level,  and  for  three  weeks  (her- 
mometerl5°  below. 

1833-4.  Mild  autumn — cold  winter,  as  low  as  29 
below. 

1834-5.  Open  winter,  little  snow,  front  doors 
open  all  winter,  cattle  lived  on  grass  on  river  bank. 

1835  to  "40.  Regular  weather,  pleasant  winters — 
a  few  cold  days  in  1836 — fields  covered  with  plenty, 
no  failures  of  crops  known ;  fruit  abundant ;  peaches 
fine. 

1840-1.  Great  snow  storms  in  January,  '40 — 
very  cold  February.  Thermometer  29  °  below  the 
seventh.  Sleighing  in  May. 

1842-3.  One  of  the  coldest  winters  ever  known — 
snow  fell  three  feet  deep  in  November,  1%  feet  in 
December.  Sleighing  good  to  Fox  Lake,  May  1, 
'43 ;  thermometer  averaged  20  °  below  all  through 
March — coldest  winter  since  1788.  Many  cattle 
perished. 

1844.  January  1st,  warm,  pleasant  October  day. 
This  was  known  as  the  Wet  Year — rivers  flooded. 

1847.  Mild,  steamboats  ran  on  the  Illinois  river  to 
La  Salle  every  month  in  the  year. 


1849.  Very  hot  summer — cholera  raged  in  Chicago 
and  other  cities. 

1851.  Cold  spring  and  very  wet,  raining  inces- 
santly from  February  to  April,  great  floods. 

1851-2.  Winter  mild  and  open,  with  a  few  days 
of  severe  cold,  April  2d,  heavy  snow  storms — back- 
ward spring,  summer,  dry  and  hot. 

1852-3.  Open  winter  with  heavy  rains — spring 
early — hot  summer. 

1853-4.  Cold  and  very  dry — ice  formed  24  inches 
thick — spring  mild  and  early. 

1854-5.  Deep  snows  after  January,  and  one  of  the 
coldest  winters  ever  known — snow  storm  lasted  36 
hours  with  gale — railroads  blocked- -Illinois  legisla- 
ture snowed  in  while  returning  from  a  visit 
to  Chicago.  Spring  early,  summer  warm,  crops 
fine. 

1855-6.  Another  cold  winter — Mississippi  river 
crossed  in  sleighs  from  November  to  April — steady 
sleighing  all  -winter — fruit  trees  killed. 

1856-7.  Very  cold  till  February.  Thermometer 
28°  below — big  thaw  and  rains  in  February  and  then 
again  very  cold — backward  spring,  wet  summer, 
immense  crops. 

1857-8.  Cold  weather  and  snow  till  November 
28th,  then  warm  and  wet  till  February  15th,  followed 
by  snow  and  cold  till  March  15th.  Kain  set  in  April 
18th,  and  continued  sixty  consecutive  days — country 
inundated — June  18th,  came  off  hot  and  dry — fall 
wet  and  mild. 

1858-9.  Wet  and  mild.  Killing  frost  June  4th— 
another  in  September. 

1859-60.  Good  sleighing  all  winter — intensely  cold 
December  26th  to  January  10th.  Spring  dry  and 
warm — largest  corn  crop  ever  known. 
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1860-1.  Six  weeks  good  sleighing,  and  cold  till 
March  1st.  Wet  and  backward  spring;  fall  mild 
and  pleasant. 

1861-2.  Snow  and  cold  till  February  1st,  then  rain 
to  10th,  then  snow  till  March  18th.  Cold  spring- 
Floods  in  summer. 

1863-3.  One  of  the  mildest  winters  ever  known. 
Spring  dry  and  cold — summer  cold — killing  frost 
August  28th — frost  in  every  summer  month. 

1863-4.  December  30th,  severest  snow  storm  on 
record — mercury  34  below.  Very  cold  winter. 

1864-5.  Cold  and  snowy;  January  1st,  '64,  ther- 
mometer 30°  below,  and  business  mostly  suspended 
for  a  week.  Thermometer  10°  below  March  7-10th. 
Wet  summer. 

1865-6.  Cold  spells  in  January  and  March,  other- 
wise open.  Wet  spring,  hot  summer. 

1866-7.  Mild  tilljanuary,  then  cold  till  February. 
Spring  late  and  wet — hot  summer  and  dry. 

1867-8.  Clear,  cold  and  dry  winter— spring  earliest 
for  several  years,  beginning  with  a  warm  March. 
Summer  hot  and  showery. 

1868-9.  Cold  from  November  20th  til  [January 
10th,  then  mild  till  February,  followed  by  cold  spell. 

1869-70.  Average  cold — Warm,  hot  and  dry  sum- 
mer— hottest  for  several  years. 

1870-1.  Steady  cold  winter — great  sleet  storm  in 
January — early  spring.  Excessively  dry  summer, 
followed  by  Great  Fire,  October  9th. 


1871-2.  Dry,  cold — early  spring — warm  summer. 
1872-3.  Severe  winter,  lasting  till  April— heavy 
snows  and  extremely  cold  in  December  and  January 
— cold  summer. 

1873-4.  Dry  and  mild — ice  only  eight  inches — 
early  spring. 

1874-5.  Dry  and  cold — snow  in  November — frost 
in  May. 

1875-6.  Very  wet  and  mild,  except  three  weeks 
of  cold  in  January — ice  only  eight  inches— spring  late 
and  wet.  Summer  wet  to  July. 

1876-7.  Three  months'  sleighing— cold  till  March 
— spring  backward — July  and  August  very  hot. 

1877-8.  Winter  of  deep  mud — extremely  mild, 
about  like  April— early  spring. 

1878-9.  Cold  and  snowy  December  1st  till  Janu- 
arv  6th;  then  bright,  mild  and  dry. 

1879-80.  Very  open  and  mild — farmers  plowed 
in  January  as  it  was  too  dry  in  the  fall,  February 
dry  and  dusty — street  sprinklers  out  12th. 

1880-1.  Coldest  November  since  the  organization 
of  the  signal  weather  service — very  cold  winter  all 
over  the  country. 

1883-4.  Cold  and  snow. 

1884-5.  Severely  cold. 

1888-9.  Mild,  but  little  snow.  .  1890  the  hot  sum- 
mer, ten  days  of  scorching  weather  latter  part  of 
June,  thermometer  generally  88  to  90  in  the  shade 
and  reaching  one  day  100. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 


FROM    VILLAGE    TO   CITY 1830    TO    1837 THE     BALLOON    AGE. 


CHICAGO  is  indebted  for  its  unpre- 
cedented growth,  which  has  given 
it  the  second  rank  among  the  cities 
of  the  United  States,  chiefly  to  its  geograph- 
niinoi.  and  ical  situation  and  the  physical 
Michigan  Canal,  conformation  of  the  country 
tributary  to  it.  Because  it  was  low  and  flat 
and  its  insignificant  arm  of  Lake  Michigan 
reached  through  outlying  swamps  to  within 
four  miles  of  the  river  Desplaines,  a  branch 
of  the  Illinois,  and  in  the  wet  seasons 
was  entirely  covered  with  water,  the  idea 
occurred  to  early  explorers,  notably  to  Joliet 
in  1673,  that  a  union  of  the  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan,formerly  called  the  Lake  of  Illinois, 
with  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  the  way 
of  the  Mississippi  river  might  be  effected  by 
a  canal.  The  attention  of  Congress  was 
first  directed  towards  the  practicability  and 
importance  of  such  an  improvement  in  1808, 
through  an  able  report  on  rivers  and  canals 
by  Albert  Gallatin,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  discussion  of  the  subject 
had  so  far  favorably  progressed  in  1816  that 
the  treaty  made  at  St.  Louis  that  year  be- 
tween United  States  Commissioners,  Gov- 
ernors Edwards  of  Illinois,  Clark  of  Missouri 
and  Col.  A.  Chouteau,  with  the  Pottawatta- 
mie,  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  tribes  of  Indians, 
with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  construction  of 
such  a  work,  that  a  cession  of  a  tract  of  land 
bet  ween  the  Illinois  river  arid  Lake  Michigan, 
was  secured  on  a  proposed  route  ten  miles 
wide  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Illinois 
river. 

In  a  report  submitted  to  Congress  January 
19,  1819,  John  C.  Calhonn,  Secretary  of 
War,  favorably  mentioned  the  construction 
of  a  canal  "from  the  Illinois  river  to  L-ikc 


Michigan;" and  in  the  following  December  he 
transmitted  to  that  body  the  report  of  Major 
Stephen  H.  Long,  of  the  corps  of  topograph- 
ical engineers,as  well  as  one  made  by  Richard 
Graham  and  Joseph  Phillips  (the  latter  of 
whom  was  afterwards  chief  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Illinois),  in  both  of  which 
documents  the  practicability  and  importance 
of  the  improvement  were  warmly  commended. 
Strong  arguments  in  favor  of  such  a  work 
were  advanced  by  Professor  Lewis  C.  Beck 
in  his  valuable  "Gazetteer  of  Illinois  and 
Missouri, "published  in  1823,  among  which 
was  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  time  in- 
volved and  expense  incurred  in  transporting 
a  ton  of  freight  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York 
by  the  way  of  New  Orleans,  as  contrasted 
with  the  route  through  the  Erie  and  pro- 
posed Illinois  canals  and  the  lakes.  His 
figures  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  latter 
route  was  not  only  the  cheaper,  but  also 
decidedly  the  more  expeditious.  He  showed 
the  cost  by  the  former  route  to  be  $45  per 
ton  going,  and  $80  per  ton  on  the  return 
cargo, while  the  time  consumed  in  going  was 
forty  days,  and  in  returning,  one  hundred 
and  five  days.  By  the  way  of  the  canals  and 
lakes,  he  estimated  the  cost  going  east  at 
$40  and  the  same  amount  returning;  while 
the  time  consumed,  he  thought,  would  be 
seventy-eight  days  each  way — that  is,  three 
days  going  from  St.  Louis  to  La  Salle,  three 
days  through  the  canal,  ten  days  from  Chi- 
cago to  Buffalo, and  twelve  days  from  Buffalo 
to  New  York. 

Congress,  by  act  of  March  30,  1822,  au- 
thorized the  State  of  Illinois  "to  survey  and 
mark  through  the  public  lands  the  route  of 
n  canal  to  connect  the  Illinois  river  with 
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Lake  Michigan,"  ceding  ninety  feet  on 
each  side  of  the  canal  to  the  State  for  that 
purpose;  thus  taking  the  first  step  to  give 
force  to  the  suggestion  of  Judge  Pope  iu 
regard  to  the  importance  of  such  a  work,  as 
one  of  the  reasons  for  changing  the  bound- 
ary of  the  State  as  at  first  proposed.  In 
pursuance  of  the  power  thus  granted  the 
legislature  of  1823  passed  a  law  providing 
for  the  appointment  ol  commissioners  "to 
consider,  devise,  and  adopt  such  means  as 
may  be  required  to  effect  the  communication 
by  canal  and  locks  between  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Illinois  river  and  Lake  Michi- 
gan," and  appropriated  six  thousand  dollars, 
a  large  sum  at  that  time,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  commission.  The  commis- 
sioners appointed  were  Emanuel  J.  West, 
Erastus  Brown, TheophilusW.Smith,Thomas 
Sloo,  Jr.,  and  Samuel  Alexander.  Eene 
Paul  and  Justin  Post,  the  engineers  em- 
ployed to  make  a  survey  of  the  work,reported 
that  the  cost  of  construction  would  not 
exceed  $700,000.  This  favorable  report  led 
to  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  next  general 
assembly  (1825)  incorporating  the  "  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal  Association  with  a  cap- 
ital of  one  million  dollars,"  by  the  terms  of 
which  it  was  provided  that  "all  cessions, 
grants  and  transfers  made  or  that  may  be 
hereafter  made  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  completion  of  the  canal  shall  pass  to  and 
vest  in  said  corporation."  Through  the 
influence  of  Congressman  Daniel  P.  Cook, 
at  that  time  the  only  representative  from 
Illinois,  who  had  secured  a  favorable  report 
on  a  bill  making  a  donation  of  land  to  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the 
canal,  and  who  feared  that  the  bill  might  be 
defeated  when  it  was  seen  that  the  grant 
would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  a  private  cor- 
poration, the  charter  was  surrendered  and 
the  section  repealed. 

At  the  session  of  1827  (March  2d)  Mr. 
Cook,  with  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  Sen- 
ators E.  K.  Kane  and  Jesse  B.  Tnomas,  was 
enabled  to  see  his  bill  become  a  law,  by  which 


there  were  granted  to  the  State  of  Illinois  "for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  her  in  opening  a  canal 
to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Illinois  river 
with  those  of  Lake  Michigan,"  the  alternate 
sections  of  the  public  lands  on  each  side  of 
the  canal  for  five  miles  iu  width  along  its 
entire  route — the  number  of  acres,  as  subse- 
quently ascertained,  being  290,915.* 

By  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  1839 
(January  22),  the  grant  of  land  to  the  State 
was  accepted,and  provision  was  made  for  the 
appointment  of  three  commissioners  to  make 
a  selection  of  the  lands  and  to  sell  the  same, 
and  to  lay  out  towns  and  dispose  of  the  lots. 
They  were  authorized  to  fix  the  route  of  the 
canal,  to  employ  the  necessary  engineers 
and  agents  for  surveys,  and  to  commence  the 
work  of  construction  as  soon  as  they  could 
command  sufficient  funds  and  should  deem 
it  expedient. 

The  commissioners  appointed  were  Ed- 
mund Eoberts,  Greshom  Jayne  and  Charles 
Dunn.  The  lands  selected  by  them  were  ap- 
proved by  President  Andrew  Jackson  March 
5  and  May  21, 1830. 

Naturally,  the  first  problem  which  con- 
fronted the  commissioners  was  the  raising  of 
Plat  of  funds.  The  most  obvious  method 

Chicago.    wag   tjle    gaje    of   tjie    public    lands 

which  had  been  granted  in  aid  of  the 
project.  To  dispose  of  such  lands  to 
the  best  advantage,  it  was  deemed  most 
expedient  to  survey  and  lay  out  towns, 
town  lots  commanding  better  prices  pro- 
portionately than  farming  land.  Acting 
upon  this  theory,  they  caused  to  be  platted 
(among  others)  the  original  town  of  Chicago, 
which  was  laid  out  on  the  south  half  of 
section  nine,  township  thirty-nine,  north  of 
range  fourteen  west  of  the  third  principal 
meridian,  and  platted  by  surveyor  James 
Thompson,  August  4,  1830.  The  town  em- 
braced an  area  of  three-eighths  of  a  square 
mile,  and  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  State 
street,  on  the  north  by  Kinzie  street,  on  the 

*  Condensed  from  Moses'  "Illinois,  Historical  and  Sta- 
tistical," I,  463. 
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west  by  Desplaines  street,  and  on  the  south  5-6       ••••13 t28 AmosFoster. 

,       ,.    j.  8  ....13  ....     20 AmosFoster. 

by  Madison  street.  Ji2       ....n 54 John  weiimaker. 

Thestreets  were  eighty  feet  wide,  laid  out  at  7,8      ....14 40 John  weiimaker. 

.    ,                                     .                       ,   ,,       .                .     ,  3,4,5,6 14 110 SamuclMiller. 

right  angles,  running  toward  the  four  points  3>4           15 „ AmosFo8ter. 

of  the  compass,  except  when  a  variation  was  i  ....ie    ...    75 chariesDunn. 

rendered  necessary  by  the  bend  of  the  river.  J2  ;;  }J; ; ;  ; ;  £ ; ;;• ;  J'..B- Reau blen- 

The  first  sale  of  lots  was  made  on  Septem-  7,8       ....ir 65 " 

ber27, 1830,  by  the  commissioners,  at  which  •   ^ jo'naPu  h 

FirstSaie  time    one    hundred    and    thirty-  2        ....is 45 Edmund  Roberts. 

ofLots-     two  lots  were  disposed   of  at  an  •   * -*mo\F°fter- 

8  ....18 25 Geo.  Miller. 

average  price  of  $34 — the  terms  of  the  sale  1,3       ....19 75 G.S.  Hubbard. 

being    "cash   in   hand."      The    lot    which  s  ....19......  - CookCo. 

4          ....19 36    ...  James  Walker. 

brought  the  highest  price  was  lot  4  in  block  7_g          -19 43 G.s.Hubbard. 

29,  sold  to  E.   Eoberts  and  Pierre  Menard,  »        •••  -20 si  .  ...Thomas Hartzeii. 

.     ,  2           ....20 42 ThomasHyan. 

Jr.    for    $100,   lots   1   and    2    having    been  3         ...20 _ CookCo. 

bid  off  by  Alexander  Robinson  for  $67  and  $71  7        •• -20 27  ....  Paul  Kingston. 

...        m,                            IT-      ,  ,,,    ,  8           ....20 122  John  Kinzie. 

respectively.  They  were  on  west  Water  street,  j_2           21 38        John  s.  c.  Hogan. 

between  Randolph  and  Lake.    ChariesDunn  5,6  ....21....    TS 

•i  f>~n  •       »    i  i   •      LI      L -.»             ^1  23  5.6.7.8  22.  .   ..   277 James  Kinzie. 

paid  $73  for  lot  1  in  block  16,  on  the  corner  ,2  33  ...    52        AmosFoster. 

of  State  and  South  Water  streets.     The  lots  3,4,'s,6,     .    23 so wiiiiamLee. 

which  commanded  the  next  highest  prices  £J  - 1-       a.'.'... 

were  Nos.  8  in  block  4  ($16)  and  5  in  block  5  '9        ....28 31 

($10),  purchased  by  Amos  Foster,  and   7  in  '»  -»   -    ;  £  ^" 

block  8  ($11),  by  Clark  Hollenbeck.     There  2        '.'.'..29 n " 

were  but  thirty-six  purchasers,  and  only  ten  4  ~  m E.Robe.'ts&P.Menard.Jr 

J  5-6          ....29 109 Wm. Belcher. 

lots  were  sold  south  of  Randolph  street,  they  7-8          ..29 99 Thos.  Hartzeii. 

being  in  blocks  43  and  44.     A  complete  list  9-'°                   •   156 Paul  Kingston. 

3  ...31  42  Mark  Beaubien. 

of  the  lots  sold,  with  the  price  paid  and  name  4        ....31 eo •• 

of  purchaser,  is  herewith  appended  :  r'-«       ••-•31 101 clement  A.  Finiey. 

3  ....32 11 AmosFoster. 

Alistof  the  purchasers  of  town  lots  at  the  flrst  sale  4  ..  .32  ...  .    15..     ..Paul  Kingston. 

thereof  in  Chicago,  with  the  prices  paid  therefor;  on  Sep-  5-6         32 32 JohnKinzie- 

tember 27, 1830.  5           ....33 21  John  Evans. 

DESCRIPTION.                         PRICE.              NAME  OP  PURCHASER.  45                           ** Wilson  A.  Bell. 

LOTS           BIX>CK.  3            •••3S 23    Robert  Kinzie. 

Ito8            ...1 SC85 Alexander  Wolcott.  4           ••••35 x JohnS.  Pilburn. 

1  ....2 60 John  S.  Wilburn.  5           ••••35 ffi Robert  Kinzie. 

2             2 37 JohnKinzie.  6           ••••35 a  J.  B.  Beaubien. 

5             2 18 JamesKinzie.  3-*        •-••36 ra " 

6,7,8 2  58 JamesKinzie.  5-«        ••••s6 ra Geo.  Miller. 

2,3.4,5,6,7 3 121 AmosFoster.  ••••39  ~ Public  Square. 

1             4....    40 AmosFoster.  7t°8       ••••43  M Stephen  Mack. 

5            4 Donated  for  Pub.  School.  l          ••••44 ra Lyon  Bourrissa. 

7  ....4    ....    30 DavidMcKee.  2          ••••44 41 Lyon  Bourrl.sa. 

8  ...A 16      ...Amos  Foster.  3           ••••*» 16 John  Evans. 

1  ...5  31 DavidMcKee.  5          ••••44  ^ JamesKinzie. 

2            5 20       ..JohnKinzie.  '          ••••** '3 Clark  Hollenbeck. 

3            5 22 AmosFoster  8          ••••44 w JamesKinzie. 

4  ....5 32  Arch  Clybourn.  9           ••-44 *° Jedediah  Wooley,  Jr. 

5            5 10 Arch  Clybourn.  10          ••••44 ^ Clark  Holleubeck. 

6          5 8 AmosFoster.  The  selection  of  Chicago,  at   the  eastern 

'     'S John  Kinzie.  d       f  the    cana]       ag    the    first   town    to    be 

5  6 24 AmosFoster. 

3,4,       8 24 AmosFoster.  platted  was  due  in  part  to  the  sagacious fore- 

5-6'                              ...iviwardKeyes.  sight  of  Governor  Ninian  Ed  wards,    in  part 

~             8  11 Clark  Hollenbeck.  .     . 

4          ,...io 20 James  walker.  to  the  sound  judgment  of  the  commissioners 
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themselves,  and  in  part  to  a  general  popular 
demand.  Its  superior  advantages  as  a  halt- 
ing place  for  commerce  had  long  before  been 
pointed  out,  as  had  also  the  fact  that  it 
might,  in  the  future,  become  a  great  city. 
Even  Major  Long,  whose  views  in  regard  to 
Chicago  were  as  pessimistic  as  they  were  pro- 
nounced, felt  compelled  to  admit  that  "  it  is 
not  impossible  that  at  some  distant  day,  when 
the  banks  of  the  Illinois  shall  have  been 
covered  with  a  dense  population,  and  when 
the  low  prairies  which  extend  between  that 
river  and  Fort  Wayne  shall  have  acquired  a 
population  proportionate  to  the  produce 
which  they  can  yield,  Chicago  may  be- 
come one  of  the  points  in  the  direct  line  of 
communication  between  the  northern  lakes 
and  the  Mississippi." 

The  State  of  Illinois  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Union  only  twelve  years; 
Growth  of  and  although  her  population  had 
Illinois.  incl-eased  during  the  last  decade 
two  hundred  per  cent,  (having  risen  from 
55,000  in  1820  to  157,000  in  1830),  the 
country  districts  had  gained  in  a  ratio  far 
exceeding  the  towns.  Vandalia,  the  capital, 
could  only  boast  of  a  population  of  five 
hundred.  Belleville  could  count  the  same 
number ;  Shawneetown  claimed  six  hun- 
dred, Jacksonville  seven  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  Springfield  nine  hundred.  There 
was  no  town  between  Chicago  and  Peoria, 
and  the  first  settlement  toward  the  west 
was  Galena,  two  hundred  miles  distant. 
The  latter  town,  at  that  time  only  three 
years  old,  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the 
largest  and  most  enterprising  village  in  the 
State,  its  prosperity  being  largely  due  to  its 
lead  mines. 

Thus  far  the  commissioners  had  every  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  success 
which  had  crowned  their  initiatory  efforts. 
But  difficulties  as  serious  as  they  were  un- 
foreseen very  soon  presented  themselves.  Be- 
fore a  commencement  could  be  made  on  the 
proposed  canal  it  was  found  necessary  to  re- 
vise the  surveys  and  estimates  of  former  engi- 
neers, when  the  fact  was  developed  that  the 


cost  had  been  greatly  underestimated.  The 
rose-colored  views  of  the  first  engineers, 
early  explorers  and  casual  travelers,  that  the 
work  could  be  constructed  at  a  compara- 
tively trifling  expense,  were  shown  to  have 
been  erroneous.  Questions  of  feeders  and 
water  supplies  arose,  and  the  fact  appeared 
that  extensive  beds  of  rock  existed,  which 
had  been  strangely  overlooked  in  former 
surveys,  but  which  nevertheless  were  in  the 
way,  and  must  be  removed  at  great  expense. 
When  these  facts  were  reported  to  the 
legislature  of  1831,  the  members  hesitated 
Canal  or  in  regard  to  the  proper  course  to 
Kailroad-  be  adopted.  It  was  finally  deter- 
mined to  pass  an  amendatory  act,  providing 
that  there  should  be  no  further  sales  of  canal 
lands  by  private  entry,  empowering  the  com- 
missioners to  improve  the  mouth  of  Fox 
river,  and  directing  them  to  cause  their  en- 
gineers to  ascertain  "whether  the  Calimic 
would  be  a  sufficient  feeder  for  the  part  of 
the  canal  between  the  Chicago  and  Des- 
plaines  rivers,  or  whether  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  is  not  preferable,  or  will  be  of 
more  public  utility  than  a  canal."  If  the 
commissioners  should  decide  in  favor  of  the 
canal  it  was  made  their  duty  to  commence 
excavating  without  delay,  but  if  not,  all  fur- 
ther proceedings  in  relation  to  that  work 
and  sales  of  laud  should  be  deferred  until 
the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  quasi-judicial  func- 
tions with  which  they  were  thus  vested,  the 
commissioners  decided  that  a  railroad  would 
be  preferable  to  a  canal.  In  reaching  this 
conclusion  they  were  largely  influenced  by 
the  report  of  Mr.  James  M.  Bucklin,  the 
engineer  who  estimated  the  cost  of  the 
waterway  at  $4,000,000,  a  sum  double  that 
of  any  former  estimate.  Upon  receiving  the 
commissioners'  report  the  General  Assembly 
of  1833  passed  an  act  legislating  the  canal 
commission  out  of  office  and  directing  it 
to  pay  over  all  public  moneys  in  its  pos- 
session into  the  State  treasury.  The  attor- 
ney-general and  auditor  were  ordered  to 
wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  Board.  This  act 
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was  chiefly  remarkable  because  of  its  omis- 
sions. Although  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
March  'A,  1833,  had  expressly  provided  that 
the  lands  donated  might  be  used  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  a  railroad,  the  Solons  at 
Vandalia  made  no  provision  to  utilize  them 
for  that  purpose.  And  thus,  before  the  new 
town  of  Chicago  may  be  said  to  have  fairly 
made  a  start,  the  high  hopes  of  benefit  from 
the  great  improvement  of  which  it  was  the 
outgrowth,  or  of  any  connecting  communi- 
cation between  the  northern  Lakes  and  the 
Mississippi  river  were,  for  the  time  being, 
extinguished.  But  the  early  settlers,  who 
had  been  attracted  to  the  future  western 
metropolis  by  apparently  glowing  prospects, 
were  men  of  sturdy  frame,  broad  sense  and 
indomitable  resolve,  and,  as  will  be  seen  fur- 
ther on,  they  were  not  to  be  either  deterred 
or  discouraged  by  seeming  failure. 

Chicago  is  described  by  Beck,  in  his 
Gazetteer  of  1823,  as  "  a  village  in  Pike 
county,  containing  twelve  or  fifteen  houses 
and  about  sixty  or  seventy  inhabitants." 
When  the  town  was  laid  out  in  1830  it 
belonged  to  Peoria  county,  and  its  popula- 
tion had  not  materially  increased.  It  could 
boast  of  neither  church,  school-house,  post- 
office,  harbor,  roads,  nor  bridge  across  the 
river.  The  greater  proportion  of  its  eight- 
een log  houses,  exclusive  of  those  within  the 
fort,  were  on  the  north  and  west  sides,  there 
being  but  one  cabin  in  the  section  now 
known  as  the  south  division  between  "  The 
Point "  and  Fort  Dearborn.  The  nearest  set- 
tlement of  "white  folks"  was  at  Naperville, 
twenty-nine  miles  away. 

Three  occasions  were  offered  the  voters  of 
Chicago  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage 
Elections  in  1830 ;  the  regular  August 
in  isso.  e]ectiorij  an(j  two  special  elections 
for  justices  of  the  peace,  one  of  the  latter  of 
which  was  held  on  July  24th  and  the  other  on 
November  25th  of  that  year.  At  the  regular 
election  only  thirty-two  votes  were  cast,  or 
three  less  than  in  182G,  the  poll  list  includ- 
ing only  six  of  those  who  had  voted  four 
years  before.  Personal  feeling  ran  high  at 


the  first  special  election,  and  55  ballots  were 
polled,  distributed  among  the  various  can- 
didates for  justice  of  the  peace  as  follows: 
John  S.  C.  Hogan,  a  comparatively  recent 
resident,  33;  Archibald  Clybourn,  22.  At  the 
second  special  election,  in  the  result  of  which 
there  was  apparently  not  so  much  interest 
taken,  only  26  ballots  were  cast,  of  which 
Stephen  Forbes'received  18  and  William  See 
8.*  The  regular  August  election  was  held 
at  the  house  of  James  Kinzie  on  the  west 
side,  the  judges  being  Russel  E.  Heacock, 
John  B.  Beaubien  and  James  Kinzie,  and  the 
clerks  Mod  ore  B.  Beaubien  and  Kev.  Jesse 
Walker.  At  this  election  John  Reynolds 
received  22  votes  for  governor  and  William 
Kinney  10  votes.  At  the  first  special  elec- 
tion the  officers  were:  Judges,  Alexander 
Wolcott,  James  Kinzie,  and  J.  B.  Beaubien; 
clerks,  Medore  B.  Beaubien  and  Billy  Cald- 
well.  At  the  second  special  election  James 


*  The  following  is  a 
tious : 

LIST  OF 
Thomas  A  yers, 
Gubriol  Acay, 
John  B.  Beaubien, 
Medore  B.  Beaubien, 
Murk  Beaubien, 
Augustus  Bannot, 
James  Brown, 
Lewis  Blow, 
Jonathan  N.  Bailey, 
Leon  Bourassca, 
John  B.  Bradain, 
Joseph  Bauskey, 
Billy  Caldwell, 
Jonas  Clybourn, 
Archibald  Clybourn, 
John  K.Clark, 
John  B.  Chavellea, 
John  L.  Davis, 
Simon  Debigie, 
James  Engle, 
Stephen  Forbes, 
Peter  Frique, 
A.  Foster, 
James  Garow, 
James  Galloway, 
Louis  Gauday, 
David  Hunter, 
Hnssell  E.  Heacock, 
John  S.  C.  Hogan, 
William  Jewett, 
John  Joyal, 
James  Kinzie, 
Henry  Kelly, 
Alexander  Wolcott, 
John  Wellmjikt'r, 


list  of  all  the  voters  at  these  elec- 

VOTERS  IN  1830. 

Joseph  Lafiamboise, 
B.  H.  Laughton, 
Peresh  Leclerc, 
Samuel  Littleton, 
Jean  B.  Laducier, 
John  Mann, 
Samuel  Miller, 
David  McKee, 
Stephen  Mack, 
Alexander  McDale, 
Horace  Miner, 
Peter  Muller, 
Laurant  Martin, 
Antoine  Ouilmette, 
Joseph  Pothier, 
Joseph  Papan, 
Alexander  Robinson, 
Kussell  Hose, 
Stephen  J.  Scott, 
William  See, 
John  B.  Secor, 
Williard  Scott, 
Matthias  Smith, 
Horatio  G.  Smith, 
John  Shedaker, 
Joseph  Thibeaut, 
Jean  B.  Tombien, 
Enoch  Thompson, 
John  Van  Horn, 
David  Van  Eaton, 
David  Van  Stow, 
Jesse  Walker, 
Michael  Welsh, 
Peter  Wycoff, 
George  I.Wentworth. 
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Kinzie,  J.  B.  Beaubien,  and  Archibald  Cly- 
bourn  served  their  fellow  citizens  as  judges, 
while  Eussel  E.  Heacock  and  Stephen  J. 
Scott  officiated  as  clerks.  The  precinct 
included  a  large  portion  of  what  subse- 
quently became  Cook  county,  and  among 
the  voters  there  were  undoubtedly  several 
who  resided  some  distance  out  of  town. 

The  inconvenience  of  being  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  the  county  seat,  no  less  than 
the  expensive  delays  required  in  communi- 
cating with  it,  very  soon  suggested  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  new  town  the  importance 
of  having  a  county  seat  of  their  own  nearer 
at  hand.  And  in  response  to  this  demand 
the  general  assembly  of  1831  enacted  a  law, 
approved  January  15th,  creating  and  fixing 
the  boundaries  of  a  new  county,  which,  by 
way  of  conferring  deserved  honor  upon  Illi- 
nois' distinguished  representative  in  Con- 
gress, was  named  Cook.* 

As  originally  laid  out,  Cook  included  the 
existing  counties  of  Cook,  Lake,  Will,  Mc- 

cook  county  Hem7,  and  Du  Page.  The 
Established,  county  seat  was  "permanently 
established  "  at  Chicago,  and  the  county  was 
duly  organized  by  the  first  commissioners, 
namely,  James  Walker,  Samuel  Miller,  and 
Gholson  Kercheval,  on  March  8,  1831. 

The  officers  appointed  were,  William  See, 
county  clerk;  Archibald  Clybourn,  treasurer; 

First  Officers.  and  Jedediah  Wooley  recom- 
mended  to  the  governor  for 
county  surveyor.  Three  voting  precincts 
were  established,  and  grand  and  petit  jurors 
selected.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  board 
in  April  a  tax  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  was 
levied  for  county  purposes  on  the  valuation  of 
town  lots,  carriages,  distilleries,horses,mules, 
neat  cattle,  and  clocks  and  watches.  Tav- 
ern licenses  were  granted  to  Elijah  Went- 
worth  for  $7,  and  to  Samuel  Miller  for  $5, 
and  to  Russel  E.  Heacock  "at  his  residence," 
which  was  on  the  South  Branch,  at  a  place 
designated  as  "  Heacock's  Point."  Licenses 

*The  valuable  services  rendered  by  Hon.  D.  P. 
Cook,  in  reference  to  the  grant  of  canal  lands  to  the 
State,  have  already  been  noticed. 


to  sell  merchandise  were  also  issued  to 
Robert  A.  Kinzie,  Samuel  Miller  and  B.  H. 
Laughton  ;  and  as  an  auctioneer,  to  James 
Kinzie.  A  public  ferry  was  established 
across  the  Chicago  river  at  the  forks,  over 
which,  it  was  provided,  the  people  of  the 
county  should  be  crossed  free,  all  others  to 
be  charged  ''schedule rates."  MarkBeaubitn 
was  the  first  duly  appointed  ferryman.  The 
record  shows  that  merchants'  licenses  were 
also  issued  to  Alexander  Robinson,  John  B. 
Beaubien,  Medore  B.  Beaubien,  Mark  Beau- 
bien, Oliver  Newberry,  Joseph  Laframboise, 
Brewster,  Hogan  &  Co.,  Peck,  Walker  &  Co., 
Joseph  Naper,  and  Nicholas  Boilvin. 

Two  county  roads  were  established  at  the 
June  term  of  the  court;  one  of  which  was  to 
run  from  Chicago  to  the  house  of  James 
Walker  on  DuPage  river  ;  and  the  other  to 
the  house  of  the  "widow  Brown,  on  Hickory 
Creek." 

The  law  creating  the  county  provided  that 
the  public  buildings  should  be  located  on  the 
"public  square  as  laid  off  by  the  canal  com- 
missioners" which  square  on  the  original  plat 
was  known  as  block  thirty-nine.  The  same 
act  also  authorized  the  county  commission- 
ers to  sell  the  sixteen  other  lots  set  apart  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  county  in  the  con- 
struction of  public  buildings.  The  sale  was 
made  by  James  Kinzie,  auctioneer,  in  July, 
the  proceeds  amounting  to  $1,153.75. 

In  the  spring  of  1831  the  Post-office  depart- 
ment extended  its  facilities  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  by  establishing  a 

Post-Office  • 

Department.  Post-office,  and  by  March  31st 
Jonathan  N.  Bailey  was  made  first  post- 
master. He  opened  the  office  in  the  old 
Kinzie  residence.  The  mail  was  received 
twice  a  week,  coming  through  Niles,  Michi- 
gan, the  nearest  distributing  office,  there 
being  no  other  mail  route  in  northern  Illi- 
nois nearer  than  that  leading  from  Peoria  to 
Galena.  The  mail  was  carried  to  Niles  by 
stage  from  Detroit,  to  which  point  it  came 
from  Cleveland,  Ohio.* 

•Farmer's  history  of  Detroit  and  Michigan, 879-80. 
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It  required,  even  down  to  1837,  fourteen 
days  for  a  letter  to  come  from  New  York  or 
Washington  to  Detroit;  the  stage  time  from 
the  latter  point  to  Chicago  was  five  days, 
more  or  less,  being  largely  a  matter  of  adven- 
titious circumstance. 

The  troops  composing  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Dearborn  were  transferred  in  June,  1831,  to 
Green  Bay,  and  the  Government  property 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  lately  appointed 
Indian  Agent,  Colonel  Thomas  J.  V.  Owen, 
assisted  by  his  brother-in-law,  Gholson  Ker- 
cheval. 

The  growth  of  the  incipient  metropolis 
was  not  encouraging  the  first  year;  the  new 

slow  Growth  arrival  of  settlers,  important 
in  1830-31.  though  they  were,  being  less 
than  a  dozen  families.  Among  them  were 
Richard  J.  Hamilton  from  Kentucky,  George 
W.  Dole,  from  New  York;  Philip  F.  W.  Peck, 
Rhode  Island,  who  brought  with  him  a 
stock  of  goods;  Mark  Noble,  John  Noble, 
England;  R.  N.  Murry,  Dr.  Elijah  D. 
Harmon,  Vermont;  Rev.  Stephen  R.  Beggs, 
Virginia,  and  Jasper  W.  Pool. 

Three  vessels  cast  their  anchors  off  the 
point,  the  "Telegraph,"  the  "Marengo" 
and  the  "Napoleon" — the  latter  being  sub- 
sequently employed  in  the  removal  of  the 
troops  from  Fort  Dearborn. 

Although  nearly  all  of  the  new  immigra- 
tion occurred  prior  to  October,  the  old 
buildings,  including  those  at  the  Fort, 
were  utilized  for  dwellings — no  new  ones 
having  been  constructed  this  year  (1831).  It 
is  said  that  a  large  number  of  immigrants, 
estimated  as  high  as  four  hundred,  mostly 
intending  to  proceed  farther  West,  tempo- 
rarily stopped  at  the  fort  and  adjacent 
buildings  during  the  fall  and  winter. 

Manufacturing  establishments  were  but 
few,  the  only  record  of  any  besides  that  of 
the  blacksmith  shop,  which  was  the  nucleus 
of  the  present  Chicago  iron  trade,  as 
related  elsewhere,  being  that  of  the  tannery 
of  John  Miller,  which  was  carried  on  in  a 
frame  building  just  north  of  the  tavern  of 
his  brother,  Samuel  Miller. 


There   is   also   extant  the   record   of  the 
organization  of  a  debating    society    in  the 
village,  of  which  Col.  J.  B.  Beaubien  was 
president  and  at  which,  no  doubt,  were  dis- 
cussed the  possibility  and  trauscendant  im- 
portance of  connecting  the  Lakes  with  the 
Western  rivers  and  the  Gulf  by  a  waterway. 
The  first   Protestant  church  organization 
was  effected  in  June  of  this  year  (1831)  by 
First  Protestant   Rev-    Stephen   R.    Beggs,  a 
church.  preacher  of    the    Methodist 

Episcopal  church;  a  class  of  ten  members 
being  formed.  Mr.  Beggs  was  succeeded  the 
following  year  by  Rev.  Jesse  Walker,  who 
occupied  a  log  house  situated  on  lot  7,  block  8 
(on  the  West  side),  which  was  afterwards 
used  as  a  school-house,  but  which  at  this 
time  served  the  purpose  of  "  a  parsonage, 
parlor,  kitchen  and  audience-room.''* 

Chicago's  largest  and  most  noted  among 
its  early  hotels  was  erected  this  year — the 
"Sauganash,"by  Mark  Beaubien,  which  for 
many  years  was  the  most  attractive  hostlery 
the  city  possessed,  and  its  genial  landlord, 
with  his  merry  fiddle,  the  most  popular  of 
hosts.  It  was  located  on  the  southeast  corner 
of  Lake  and  Market  streets.  It  was  des- 
troyed by  fire  March  4,  1851. 

The  most  noteworthy  event  in  the  second 
year  of  the  town's  existence,  and  one 
1S3"  nines  which  seriously  interfered  with 
Hawk  war.  jtg  growth  for  the  time  being, 
was  the  Indian  disturbance,  dignified  by  the 
name  of  the  Black  Hawk  War.  Although 
the  scene  of  hostilities  was  over  a  hundred 
miles  distant,  the  equanimity  of  the  inhab- 
itants, who  remembered  the  sanguinary  out- 
break of  August,  1812,  was  greatly  disturbed. 
As  tidings  of  Stillman's  defeat,  and  the 
massacre  on  Indian  Creek  were  received  the 
excitement  became  more  and  more  intense. 
The  panic-stricken  inhabitants  fled  for  safety 
from  Naperville  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try to  Fort  Dearborn,  which  was  soon  filled 
to  overflowing  with  over  four  hundred 
anxious  fugitives. 

Had  the  attempt  of  Black  Hawk  to  enlist 

*••  West  and  Northwest,"  by  S.  R.  Betfgs ;  p.  95. 
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the  aid  of  the  Pottawattomie  and  allied 
tribes  been  successful,  the  situation  would 
indeed  have  been  alarming;  but  this,  thanks 
to  the  influence  and  counteracting  efforts  of 
Billy  Caldwell  (able  and  eloquently  supported 
as  he  was  by  Indian  Agent  Col.  Owen),  had 
proved  fruitless. 

So  far  from  the  latter  tribes  joining  hands 
with  the  old  chief  for  the  massacre  of  tl*e 
white  settlers,  they  rendered  effective  service 
against  their  copper-colored  brethren  as 
scouts  and  spies. 

In  the  meantime  the  patriotism  of  the  few 
inhabitants  of  Chicago  and  vicinity  had  been 
fully  aroused,  and  with  equal  promptitude 
and  courage  the  settlers  responded  to  the  call 
for  troops.  A  company  of  thirty-eight  home 
guards  was  organized  on  May  2d,  commanded 
by  Captain  Gholson  Kercheval  and  Lieuten- 
ants George  W.  Dole  and  John  S.  C.  Hogan. 
Although  this  company  did  not  go  into  the 
field  as  an  organization,  nearly  all  its  mem- 
bers subsequently  formed  another  company 
officered  by  Captain  Jesse  B.  Brown  and 
Lieutenant  Richard  J.  Hamilton,  which 
acted  as  an  escort  to  the  heads  of  families  in 
the  Naper  settlement,  when  they  soon  after 
returned  to  their  homes.*  Eobert  Kiuzie 
also,  it  is  stated,  organized  a  company,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Pottawattamies,  who  rendered 
valuable  aid  as  scouts.  Col.  J.  B.  Beaubien, 
headed  a  force  of  some  twenty-five  whites 
who  did  duty  about  Plainfield  and  Ottawa, 
and  gave  an  excellent  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  protection  was  thus  afforded  to  set- 
tlers. Neither  of  these  companies  was  form- 
ally mustered  into  the  regular  service,  and 
no  lists  of  their  members  have  been  preserved. 

Two  companies  composing  the  Odd  Bat- 

*Thc  following  is  a  list  of  the  members  of  this  company: 
Richard  J.  Hamilton,  Jesse  11.  Brown,  Isaac  Harmon, 
Samuel  Miller,  John  F.  Herndon,  Benjamin  Harris,  S.  F. 
Gale.  Kuf  us  Brown,  Jere  Smith,  Heman  S.  Bond,  William 
Smith,  Isaac  D.  Hermon,  Joseph  Laframboise,  Henry 
Uoiii-hx.Claude  Laframbois,  J.W.  Zarley.Davirt  Wu<le,Wm. 
lioml,  Samuel  Ellis,  Jed  Woolley,  George  H.  Walker,  A. 
W.  Taylor,  James  Kinzie,  David  Pemeton,  James  Gris- 
day,  Samuel  Debarf,  John  Willmaker,  Wm.  H.  Adams- 
Jas.  T.  Osborne,  E.  D.  Harmon,  Charles  Mosolle,  Francis 
Labaque,  Michael  Ouilmette,  Chris  Shedaker,  David 
MeKee,  Ezra  Bond,  Kobert  Thompson. 


talion  of  Major  N.  Buckmaster  was  sworn 
into  the  service  from  Cook  county.  One  of 
these,  comir  anded  by  Captain  Holdeu 
Seission,  was  composed  of  volunteers  who 
lived  near  Joliet;  and  the  other,  commanded 
by  Captain  Joseph  Naper,  and  of  which  Alan- 
son  Sweet,  of  Chicago,  was  first  lieutenant, 
only  contained  two  other  volunteers  known 
to  Chicago  at  the  time,  namely  P.  F.  W. 
Peck,  and  Willard  Scott.  Both  of  these 
companies  were  organized  for  temporary  ser- 
vice by  advice  of  Gen.  Scott,  "for  protection 
of  the  frontier  of  Cook  county/'  July  19-2% 
and  discharged  August  15, 1832.  The  name, 
of  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard  was  enrolled  as  second! 
lieutenant  of  Captain  Alex.  Bailey's  company! 
of  Col.  J.  R.  Moore's  regiment. 

The  muster  rolls  of  two  other  companies 
embracing  names  from  Chicago  and  Cook 
county  have  been  filed  among  the  archives  of 
the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  which  do  not 
appear  in  the  "Black  Hawk  and  Mexican 
war  records"  published  by  the  State  (1882) 
nor  in  any  other  document  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained.  They  bear  evidence  of  being 
authentic,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  quite 
a  number  of  the  officers  and  men  received 
land  warrants  for  their  service,  which  cir- 
cumstance is  noted  opposite  the  reeord  of 
their  names.  One  of  these  companies  was 
officered  as  follows:  John  S.  C.  Hogan, 
captain;  George  H.  AValker,  first  lieutenant; 
Samuel  Miller,  second;  who  with  the  follow- 
ing names  appearing  on  the  roll,  known  to 
early  Chicago,  are  marked  as  having  received 
warrants,  namely:  A.  H.  Taylor,  Elijah 
Wentworth,  Jr.,  Archibald  Clybourn,  Elijah 
Wentworth,  Sr.,  Alexander  Laframboise, 
John  Noble,  Mark  Noble,  Isaac  D.  Harmon, 
Thomas  Clybourn,  Alexander  Robinson, 
Russel  E.  Heacock,  John  K.  Clark,  Harry 
Bucha,  Samuel  Ellis,  John  Shedaker,  Jere- 
miah Smith,  John  Miller;  also  the  following 
names  inscribed  "  not  on  the  muster  roll,  but 
for  whom  warrants  have  been  procured;" 
Robert  Robinson,  Mark  Beaubien,  George 
W.  Dole,  Robert  A.  Kinzie,  Shabona,  John 
B.  Beaubien. 
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The  other  of  these  companies  was  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Harry  Boardman,  Medore 
Beaubien,  first  lieutenant,  and  Alanson 
Sweet,  second  lieutenant;  who  with  the  fol- 
lowing received  warrants:  Joseph  Naper, 
Richard  Sweet,  John  Naper,  David  McKee, 
G.  T.  Blodgett,  Nelson  Murray,  Willard 
Scott,  and  Willis  Scott.  The  muster  roll  of 
this  company  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  mounted  company  of  Capt. 
Joseph  Naper  reported  by  John  Went  worth 
in  the  Chicago  Evening  Journal  of  March  2, 
1880,  and  as  the  names  are  nearly  all  the 
same,  it  may  have  been  a  prior  or  re-organi- 
zation of  the  same  company.  At  all  events 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  fact  that 
the  first  citizens  of  Chicago  and  outlying 
neighborhoods  of  Cook  county  rallied  with  a 
common  patriotic  impulse  in  response  to  the 
call  of  their  country  in  this  try  ing  emergency, 
and  rendered  good  service  under  the  flag. 

On  June  17  (1832)  Fort  Dearborn  was 
regarrisoned  by  two  companies  of  the  2d  U.S. 

Fort  Dearborn  Infantry,  Major  William  Whist- 
Ke-occupicd.      tler  in  commas  w}10  at  once 

proceeded  to  prepare  the  buildings  for  the 
reception  of  the  four  companies  of  U.  S. 
troops  sent  to  participate  in  the  Black  Hawk 
war,  under  General  Win  field  Scott.  They 
reached  the  fort  on  the  evening  of  July  10th, 
in  the  steamer  "Sheldon  Thompson,"  Cap- 
tain Augustus  Walker,  from  Buffalo. 

Upon  their  arrival  it  was  learned  that  they 
had  brought  with  them  that  dreaded  scourge, 
the  Asiatic  cholera.  The  disease 
existed  in  a  virulent  type,  and 
its  ravages  had  well-nigh  decimated  the 
ranks  of  the  troops.  A  hundred  soldiers 
soon  succumbed  to  the  disease  and  their 
remains  were  buried  near  by.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  now  found  themselves 
exposed  to  two  perils — the  vengeance  of  infu- 
riated savages  on  the  West,  and  the  out- 
break of  a  deadly  epidemic  in  their  own 
midst.  A  panic  ensued,  and  the  town  was 
soon  virtually  depopulated,  only  a  few  reso- 
lute, unselfish  residents  remaining  to  aid  in 
caring  for  the  stricken  ones.  On  July  18 


C  Cholera. 


another  steamer,  the  "  WilliamPenn,"  arrived 
with  a  detachment  of  troops,  also  infected 
with  cholera  in  a  malignant  form.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  not  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  army  was  seriously  attacked  by  the  dis- 
ease, nor  were  any  of  the  officers  belonging 
to  the  boat. 

On  July  20th  General  Scott  removed  his 
force  to  a  point  on  the  Desplaines  river,  from 
which  time  they  begaa  steadily  to  improve 
in  health.  In  August  the  news  came  of  the 
final  overthrow  of  Black  Hawk's  forces,  and 
that  the  outbreak  of  the  Indians  had  been 
suppressed. 

The  inhabitants  who  had  fled  from  the 
plague-threatened  village  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the 
departure  of  the  troops  to  return  to  their 
homes.  As  it  turned  out,  the  Black  Hawk 
war,  which  apparently  threatened  so  much 
evil,  except  for  the  lives  lost,  proved  a  bless- 
ing to  the  State  at  large,  and  especially  to 
Chicago.  The  beautiful  valleys  along  the 
Illinois,  Fox  and  Rock  rivers  had  been  trav- 
ersed and  admired  by  hundreds  of  volunteers 
who  had  no  previous  conception  of  their 
admirable  situation  and  wonderful  fertility. 

Their  glowing  accounts  induced  a  large 
immigration  in  the  fall  of  1832,  and  in 

immigration,  1833-4.  Many  of  those  coming 
from  theEast  by  the  lakes  in- 
tending to  pass  through  Chicago,  impressed 
by  its  favorable  situation,  decided  to  remain. 
Among  these  in  1832  were  Philo  Carpenter, 
and  John  S.  Wright  from  Massachusetts; 
T.  W.  Goodrich,  Hamilton  Barnes,  Dr. 
Philip  Maxwell  from  New  York;  Dr.  E.  S. 
Kimberly,  George  W.  Snow,  of  Vermont, 
and  Alanson  Sweet. 

Mr.  Carpenter  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
first  drug  store  in  the  town;  and  George  W. 
Dole  and  P.  F.  W.  Peck  erected  the  first 
frame  buildings  used  for  business  purposes, 
the  former  on  the  southeast  corner  of  South 
Water  and  Dearborn;  and  the  latter  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  South  Water  and  La 
Salle  streets. 

The  importance  of  education  and  of  estab- 
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lishing  public  schools  was  realized  iu  the 
First  hamlet  of  Chicago  before  the  town 
schools.  was  iaid  out.  A  school,  the  first  one 
in  the  vicinity,  and  having  twenty  scholars, 
was  opened  by  Stephen  V.  K.  Forbes,  in  the 
house  of  J.  B.  Beaubien,  formerly  occupied 
by  the  sutler  of  the  fort  (the  Dean  house) 
in  June,  1830,  and  was  continued  fora  year. 
In  the  fall  of  1832  John  AVatkins,  from  New 
York,  was  regularly  employed  to  teach  a 
subscription  school  on  "the  North  Side"  in 
a  log  house  about  twelve  feet  square.  During 
his  first  quarter  he  had  only  twelve  pupils, 
but  four  of  whom  were  white.  He  subse- 
quently moved  his  school  into  the  "meeting 
house"  of  Kev.  Jesse  "Walker,  near  "the 
point"  on  the  West  Side,  where  he  followed 
the  profession  of  a  pedagogue  for  several 
years. 

The  year  1832  also  witnessed  the  beginning 
of  the  slaughtering  and  packing  business  of 
Chicago  by  George  W.  Dole,  A.  Clybourn, 
the  Noble  brothers,  and  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard, 
thus  forming  the  nucleus  of  one  of  those 
immense  industries  which  have  raised  Chicago 
to  its  present  commercial  pre-eminence. 

The  ferries  established  not  affording  suffi- 
cient facilities  for  transportation  across  the 
First  river,  the  construction  of  bridges  was 
Bridge.  regar(je(j  as  a  necessity.  The  first 
of  these  to  be  built  was  across  the  north 
branch  for  the  use  of  foot  passengers  only, 
and  was  erected  by  Samuel  Miller.  One 
across  the  south  branch,  near  Randolph 
street,  at  first  consisted  of  floating  logs 
tied  together,  but  was  subsequently  recon- 
structed,was  used  until  1840.  It  was  built  by 
Alanson  H.  and  Charles  Taylor  from  funds 
raised  by  subscription,amounting  to  $486.20, 
of  which  the  Indians  of  the  vicinity  con- 
tributed $200. 

Mail  facilities  had  been  increased  by  the 
establishment  of  routes  from  Chicago  to 
Niles,  to  Danville  and  Green  Bay.  John  S. 
C.  Hogan  was  appointed  postmaster  Novem- 
ber 2,  1832,  and  received  and  distributed 
mail  in  a  room  partitioned  off  for  that  pur- 
pose from  his  story-and-a-half  storehouse,  a 


log  building  45x18,  situated  at  the  angle 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  Lake  and 
South  Water  streets. 

The  amount  of  taxes  collected  by  the 
sheriff  for  Cook  county  (chiefly  in  Chicago) 
Taxes,  voters,  in  1832  was  $142.28,  and  the 
ere'  amount  received  from  licenses 
was  $235.50.  At  the  August  election  of  this 
year,  114  votes  only  were  polled  in  the 
entire  county.  Stephen  V.  R.  Forbes  was 
elected  sheriff,  and  Elijah  Wentworth 
coroner.  Richard  J.  Hamilton  succeeded 
William  See  as  clerk  of  the  county  court, 
and  was  soon  after  appointed  clerk  of  the 
Circuit  court,  recorder  and  probate  judge. 
There  were  more  offices  than  competent  men 
to  fill  them.  The  salaries  were  small,  and 
it  was  fortunate  for  the  people  that  the 
offices  were  combined  in  the  person  of  one 
so  well  qualified  to  fill  them  as  Colonel 
Hamilton. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  outlook 
for  the  canal  improvement,  immigration  in 
*ne  SP"DS  °f  1833  assumed  propor- 
tions surpassing  all  expectation.  Among 
the  new  arrivals  are  found  the  names  of 
John  Dean  Caton,  John  K.  Botsford,  Silas 
B.  Cobb,  Charles  Cleaver,  Walter  Kimball, 
H.  W.  Knickerbocker,  Ezekiel  Morrison, 
Asahel  Pierce,  Hibbard  Porter,  Stephen 
Rexford,  Henry  Whitehead,  Eli  B.  Williams, 
Dr.  John  T.  Temple,  Rev.  Jeremiah  Porter, 
Rev.  Allan  B.  Freeman. 

The  fact  that  a  comparatively  large  num- 

ber   of   frame     buildings   was    erected  this 

.,     vear  (1833)  —  about  165  —  indicates  a 

Growth.    " 

corresponding  influx  of  permanent 
settlers.  They  nearly  all  located  on  either 
South  or  North  Water  streets.  One  brick 
building  was  also  erected  —  the  first  in  the 
town  outside  tire  fort.  It  was  built  by  Alanson 
Sweet  and  Win.  Worthingham,  for  John 
Noble,  on  a  lot  adjoining  that  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  Lake  House,  on  the  North 
Side.  The  Green  Tree  tavern,  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  North  Canal  and  West  Lake 
streets,  was  likewise  erected  this  year  by 
James  Kinzie.  It  remained  standing  there 
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until  1880,  when  it  was  removed  to  numbers 
33-35  Milwaukee  avenue  where  it  still  may 
be  seen. 

A  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  Chi- 
cago harbor  was  suggested  by  II.  S.  engineers 
in  1831,  and  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  was 
made  by  Congress  in  March  of  that  year  for 
the  erection  of  a  light-house.  Before  it  was 
completed,  owing  to  the  defective  foundation 
and  construction,  the  walls  of  the  tower, 
fifty  feet  high,  fell.  Another  tower,  forty 
feet  in  height,  was  erected  in  1832  with  a 
fourteen  inch  reflector.  Samuel  S.  Lasby 
was  the  first,  and  Mark  Beanbien  the  last 
keeper  of  the  old  light  house.*  (Andreas 
1,240.) 

The  apparent  necessity  of  improving  the 
harbor  of  Chicago,  even  if  the  construction  of 
The  the  canal  should  be  delayed,  had 
Harbor.  Determined  Congress  to  make  an  ap- 
propriation therefor,  and  to  begin  the  work. 
By  act  of  March  2, 1833,  a  sum  of  $25,000 
was  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  and  Maj. 
George  Bender  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
work.  During  the  summer,  autumn  and 
following  spring  the  work  upon  the  north 
and  south  piers,  extending  directly  out  into 
the  lake,  progressed  favorably.  But  little 
dredging  was  done,  the  work  of  clearing  out 
the  new  channel  having  been  left  to  the 
spring  freshets,  which  successfully  accom- 
plished the  task.  The  result  was  that  by 
July  11,  1834,  the  schooner  Illinois,  the  first 
large  vessel  to  enter  the  river,  sailed  into  the 
harbor  amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  people.  * 

Another  important   event  of   this  period 

was  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  it  having 

reached  the  number  of  inhabitants  required 

bylaw.  This  was  decided  upon 

Town 

incorporated.  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens August  5th.  It  would  seem  that  but  little 
interest  was  taken  in  the  question,  as  but 
thirteen  votes  were  cast  by  the  twenty-eight 
legal  electors — twelve  being  in  favor,  and 
one,  that  cast  by  Russel  E.  Heacock,  opposed 
to  the  measure. 

An  election  for  trustees  was  held  August 

»  Chicafro  by  Colbert  and  Chamberlain,  p.  37. 


10th  at  the  house  of  Mark  Beaubien,  which 

First        resulted  in  the  election  of  the  fol- 

Trustees.  lowing  persons,  namely:      Thos.  J. 

V.  Owen,    receiving  20   votes;    George   W. 

Dole    the    same;    Medore  B.  Beaubien,  23, 

John  Miller,  20,  and  E.  S.  Kirnberly,  20.* 

The  board  of  trustees  was  organized  two 
days  later  with  T.  J.  V.  Owen  as  president, 
Firgt  and  Isaac  Harmon  clerk.  George 
officers.  \f_  Dole  was  appointed  treasurer 
September  3d,  and  the  first  business  transacted 
was  the  licensing  of  another  free  ferry  across 
the  river  at  Dearborn  street,  with  Charles  H. 
Chapman  as  ferryman.  November  7th  Ben- 
jamin Jones  was  appointed  street  commis- 
sioner and  Isaac  Harmon  town  collector. 
December  4th  George  W.  Snow  was  ap- 
pointed assessor  and  surveyor,  and  J.  D. 
Caton  corporation  attorney. 

November  6th  the  limits  of  the  town  were 
extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  territory  be- 
tween what  was  subsequently  known  as  Jack- 
son street  on  the  south,  Jefferson  street  on 
the  west,  Ohio  street  on  the  north,  and  State 
street  on  the  east. 

What,  perhaps,  was  regarded  as  the  most 
memorable  event  of  the  year  was  the  making 

Indian  Treaty     °f    the    Sreat    treatv    with    the 

of  1833.  Pottawatomie,    Chippewa  and 

Ottawa  Indians,  who  still  held  their  title  to 
the  lands  lying  south  and  east  of  those  ceded 
in  September  of  the  previous  year  by  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes.  The  time  had  come  when  the 
necessities  of  the  white  race  demanded  these 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  voters  at  the  first  elec- 
tion ever  held  in  the  town  of  Chicago,  namely: 


W.  H.  Adams, 
J.  B.  Beaubien, 
Mark  Beaubien, 
C-  A.  Ballard, 
Medore  Beaubien, 
Philo  Carpenter, 
George  Chapman, 
David  Carver, 
G.  W.  Dole, 
Enoch  Darling, 
Stephen  F.  Gale, 
James  Gilbert, 
J.  S.  C.  Hogan. 
Dexter  J.  Hapgood, 


R.  J.  Hamilton. 
E.  S.  Kimberly, 
James  Kinzie, 
Gholson  Kercheval. 
William  Ninson, 
T.  J.  V.  Owen. 
Hiram  Pearsons, 
Eli  A.  Rider, 
Matthias  Smith, 
G.  W.  Snow, 
John  T.  Temple, 
Charles  Taylor, 
John  S.  Wright, 
John  Watkins. 


R.  E.  Heacock's  name  is  not  included  because  he  resided 
outside  the  limits  of  the  town.  The  absence  of  former 
French  and  Indian  voters  will  also  be  noticed. 
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vast  tracts  for  the  superior  nses  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  was  a  critical  period  in  the  history 
of  the  red  men.  The  failure  of  Black  Hawk 
warned  them  that  the  fate  of  other  tribes 
who  had  been  compelled  to  move  might  be 
their  own,  and  that  they  must  abandon  their 
homes  of  many  years,  their  favorite  hunting 
grounds,  and  take  up  their  march  to  other 
lands  tendered  them,  toward  the  setting  sun. 
They  assembled  to  the  number  of  about  seven 
thousand,  and  with  them  came  a  motley 
crowd,  as  thus  described  by  Charles  J.  La- 
trobe,  an  English  traveler,  who  was  present 
on  the  occasion  :  "  With  immigrant  and 
land  speculators  as  numerous  as  the  sand, 
you  will  find  horse-dealers  and  horse-stealers 
— rogues  of  every  description — white,  black, 
brown  and  red  ;  half-breeds,  quarter-breeds, 
and  men  of  no  breed  at  all ;  dealers  in  pigs, 
poultry  and  potatoes  ;  men  pursuing  Indian 
claims,  some  for  tracts  of  land,  creditors  of 
the  tribes,  or  of  particular  Indians  ;  sharpers 
of  every  degree  ;  peddlers,  grog-sellers ;  In- 
dian agents  and  Indian  traders  of  every  de- 
scription ;  and  contractors  for  food.  The  lit- 
tle village  was  in  an  uproar  from  morning  to 
night,  and  from  night  to  morning;  for  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  darkness,  when  the  housed 
portion  of  the  population  strove  to  obtain 
repose  in  the  crowded  plank  edifices  of  the 
village,  the  Indians  howled,  sang,  wept, 
yelled  and  whooped  in  their  various  encamp- 
ments." * 

The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  were  George  B.  Porter, 
Thomas  J.  V.  Owen,  and  William  Weather- 
ford,  and  the  treaty  was  concluded  Septem- 
ber 26th.  The  lands  ceded  by  the  aborigines 
covered  five  million  acres,  in  consideration 
of  which  a  like  quantity  was  granted  to  the 
allied  tribes  in  western  Missouri  and  Iowa, 
besides  various  money  considerations,  pre- 
sent and  prospective,  amounting  to  over  a 
million  of  dollars. 

And  thus  after  a  farewell  war  dance,  en- 
gaged in  by  eight  hundred  braves,  the  an- 
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cient  proprietors  of  Chicago  began  to  pre- 
pare for  their  departure  to  their  new  homes 
in  the  farther  west.  The  greater  portion  of 
them,  however,  loath  to  leave,  lingered 
around  their  old  camping  ground  in  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin  until  1835,  returning  to  Chi- 
cago to  receive  their  annuities. 

It  ought  also,  perhaps,  to  be  mentioned, 
although  it  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
county  rather  than  that  of  the  city,  that  the 
first  informal  session  of  the  circuit  court  was 
held  inChicago  in  September  of  this  year  by 
Judge  Richard  M.  Young.  Provision  had  been 
made  by  the  county  commissioners  for  hold- 
ing the  court  "in  the  lower  room  of  the 
brick  house  "  at  Port  Dearborn  in  1830,  but 
although  the  judge  was  in  the  town  in  the 
latter  part  of  April,  1832  (bringing  with 
him  news  of  the  Indian  outbreak  at  Rock 
Island),  no  court  was  held  here  at  that  time, 
nor,  when  any  business  was  transacted,  ac- 
cording to  Judge  Caton,  until  the  spring  of 
1834. 

Among  other  happenings  of  the  year  1833 

shouldbe  noted  the  movement  in  religious  cir- 

churchesin    cles-     The  Rev.  Jeremiah  Por- 

1833.  ter,  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 

arrived  at  Fort  Dearborn,  from  Fort  Brady, 
where  he  had  been  acting  as  chaplain,  May 
13,  1833,  and  on  Jane 26th  organized  the  first 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago,  with 
twenty-six  members.  A  frame  building 
costing  $600  was  erected  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  Lake  and  Clark  streets,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  use  of  a  church  June  4,  1834. 

The  first  Baptist  church  was  organized  by 
Rev.  Allen  B.  Freeman,  with  fourteen  mem- 
bers, October  19,  1833.  A  house  of  worship 
called  the  "Temple  Building"  had  been 
erected  during  the  summer  and  was  ready 
for  occupancy  in  the  fall. 

Father  John  M.  I.  St.  Cyr  held  a  meeting 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  town,  and 
celebrated  his  first  mass  in  a  log  cabin 
belonging  to  Mark  Beaubien,  May  5,  1833, 
and  began  the  building  of  a  church  soon 
after. 

A  regular  school  was  opened   this  year   by 
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Granville  T.    Sproat,    from    Boston.       The 

s,.i,,,oi8iD    second    st°T     of    the     Baptist 
is:;:i.  church,  a  frame   building  on  the 

corner  of  South  Water  and  Franklin  streets, 
was  used  for  the  school  room,  having  been 
arranged  for  that  purpose.  The  school  "was 
a  very  pleasant  one,  the  pupils  obedient  and 
attentive."  It  increased  so  rapidly  that  in 
the  following  spring  the  employment  of  an 
assistant  became  necessary,  who  was  found 
in  the  person  of  Miss  Sarah  Warren,  after- 
ward Mrs.  A.  Carpenter. 

Miss  Chappell,  afterward  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Jeremiah  Porter,  also  opened  a  school  in  a 
log  house  on  the  South  Side,  in  September  of 
this  year.  In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to 
refer  to  the  sale  of  the  school  land,  section 
16,  town  39,  range  14  east,  which  embraced 
the  square  mile  between  State  and  Halsted 
streets,  and  Madison  and  Twelfth.  It  was 
divided  by  the  commissioner,  Col.  Hamilton, 
into  144  blocks,  of  about  four  acres  each  (not 
including  the  streets)  and  the  sale  took  place 
on  October  20,  21,  22,  23  and  24,  1833.  All 
but  four  of  the  lots  were  sold,  realizing 
on  an  average  $6.72  per  acre,  aggregating 
$38,865. 

The  sale  was  a  great  mistake,  having  been 
prematurely  forced  by  unthinking  citizens 
and  visionary  speculators.  The  blocks  would 
have  sold  for  three  or  four  times  as  much 
as  they  brought  had  they  been  held 
until  the  following  year,  ten  times  as  much 
two  years  thereafter,  and  a  hundred  times 
more  had  they  been  held  twenty  years. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  coming 
of  the  first  school  teacher  occurred  the  ad - 

FirstNews-    vent  °*  tne  ^rst  newspaper, which 
paper.  was  established  by  John    Cal- 

houn,  from  New  York,  and  whose  first  num- 
ber, under  the  name  of  the  Chicago  Demo- 
crat, was  issued  November  26,  1833.  The 
controlling  influences  of  modern  civilization 
— the  Church,  the  common  school,  the  press 
— were  thus  early  organized  into  vital  exist- 
ence, and  entered  upon  the  active  discharge 
of  their  several  functions. 
In  the  first  few  numbers  of  the  Democrat  ap- 


pear the  advertisements  of  Philo  Carpenter, 
druggist;  W.  Kimball,dry  goods;  Jno.  Wright, 
Bre water,  Hogan  &  Co.,  P.  F.  W.  Peck,  P. 
Pruyne  &  Co.,  general  store,  dry  goods-,  etc. 
Newberry  and  Dole,  and  B.  Jones,  and  John 
H.  Kinzie,  forwarding  and  commission  mer- 
chants; Peter  Cohen,  clothing,  provisions 
and  groceries;  S.  Foot,  groceries  and  liquors; 
Goss  and  Cobb,  saddlers  and  harness  mak- 
ing; Matthias  Mason,  blacksmithing;  Daniel 
Elston  &  Co.,  soap  and  candle  manufactory; 
A.  Clybourn,  butchering;  Chester  Inger- 
soll  gives  notice  that  he  is  running  the  hotel 
known  as  The  Traveler's  House  (the  Wolf 
Point  Tavern);  the  Sauganash,  by  Mark 
Beaubien ;  the  Green  Tree  Tavern,  by  David 
Clock,  and  the  Mansion  House,  by  Dexter 
Graves,  did  not  then  advertise. 

The  first  brickyard  was  established  by 
Tyler  K.  Blodgett,  this  year,  and  also  the 
Trade  and  manuf»cturing  establishment  of 
Prices.  Asahel  Pierce.  In  the  column  of 
prices  current,  flour  is  quoted  at  $6  per  bar- 
rel, and  corn  and  wheat  at  the  same  price,  63 
to  75  cents  per  bushel.  Beef  was  quoted  at 
from  2  to  4  cents  per  pound,  dried,  10  to  12. 
Green  hams  6  cents,  smoked  10.  Lard  10, 
butter  17  and  cheese  9  cents  per  pound; 
tea  was  quoted  87c.  to  $1.25  per  pound  ; 
loaf  sugar  20  cents,  and  brown  14 ;  coffee 
17,  whiskey  40  cents  a  gallon.  Brown  sheet- 
ings 13  cents  per  yard  and  calicos  from  15  to 
38  cents. 

The  public  improvements  of  the  town  at 
this  time  consisted  of  an  estray  pen,  built  by 
Samuel  Miller  under  contract  for  the  county, 
costing  $12,  and  a  jail,  constructed  "of  logs 
well  bolted  together,"  located  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  public  square. 

The  first  ordinance  was  passed  by  the 
trustees  November  6, 1833,  which  prohibited 
the  passing  of  stove-pipes  _ through  the  roof, 
partition  or  side  of  any  building,  unless 
guarded  by  tin  or  sheet  iron,  under  penalty 
of  $5. 

A  description  of  the  town  as  it  appeared 
to  Latrobe,  the  English  traveler  before  re- 
ferred to,  in  September,  is  not  flattering,  yet 
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is  doubtless  in  the  main  truthful.     He  says  : 

HOW  it  Appeared  "This  little  mushroom  town 
is  situated  upon  the  verge  of 
a  perfectly  level  tract  of  country,  for  the 
greater  part  consisting  of  open  prairie  lands, 
at  a  point  where  a  small  river,  whose  sources 
interlock  in  the  wet  season  with  those  of  the 
Illinois,  enters  Lake  Michigan.  The  upstart 
village  lies  principally  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  above  the  fort.  Next  in  rank  to 
the  officers  and  commissioners  may  be  noted 
certain  storekeepers  and  merchants  resident 
here,  looking  either  to  the  influx  of  new  set- 
tlers establishing  themselves  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, or  those  passing  yet  farther  to  the 
westward,  for  custom  and  profit.  Add  to 
these  a  doctor  or  two,  two  or  three  lawyers, 
a  land  agent  and  five  or  six  hotel  keepers. 
These  may  be  considered  as  stationary,  and 
proprietors  of  the  half  a  hundred  clapboard 
houses  around  town.  * 

The  condition  of  the  streets  in  the  village 
at  this  time  is  thus  described  by  the  village 

streets  in  scn°°l-teacher :  The  streets  of  the 
village  (in  the  fall)  soon  became 
deluged  with  mud.  It  lay  in  many  places 
half  a  leg  deep,  up  to  the  hubs  of  the 
carts  and  wagons  in  the  middle  of  the  streets, 
and  the  only  sidewalk  we  had  was  a  single 
plank  stretched  from  one  building  to 
another.  The  smaller  scholars  I  used  to 
bring  to  school  and  take  home  on  my  back, 
not  daring  to  trust  them  on  the  slippery 
plank.  One  day  I  made  a  misstep  and  went 
down  into  the  thick  mire  with  a  little  one 
in  my  arms.  With  difficulty  I  regained  my 
foothold,  with  both  overshoes  sucked  off  by 
the  thick,  slimy  mud,  which  I  never  re- 
covered.— G.  Sproat's  letter  to  Chicago  Tri- 
bune, June,  1887. 

There  was  but  one  road  from  the  town  to 
the  lake,  which  was  laid  out  by  the  surveyor, 
forty  feet  wide  from  the  east  end  of  Water 
street  through  the  reservation. 

The  population  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
estimated  to  number  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

Although     the     efforts    of     enterprising 

*The  Rambler,  206. 


citizens  had  failed  to  inject  new  energy 
into  the  construction  of  a  canal,  which 
was  ultimately  destined  to  accomplish 
so  much  for  the  growth  of  Chicago, 
they  had  by  no  means  ceased,  nor  had  the 
sanguine  hopes  of  the  inhabitants  abated. 
Indeed  they  had  so  impressed  their  hopeful 
views  of  the  aspects  of  the  situation  upon  the 
world  at  large  that  the  early  spring  of  1834 
saw  the  town  filled  with  incoming  strangers 
from  the  Eastern  States.  They  came  by  land 
and  by  water,  in  "prairie  schooners"  and 
other  wagons,  on  horseback  and  on  foot. 

On  April  30th,  the  Democrat  stated  that 
more  than  a  hundred  immigrants  had  ar- 

Growthin  Tlve&  "within  the  last  ten  days/' 

1834-  and    such  was   the   demand    for 

transportation  that  an  arrangement  was  made 
by  the  proprietors  of  steamboats,  whereby 
Chicago  was  to  be  visited  once  a  week  from 
June  4th  to  August.  The  ability  of  vessels 
to  enter  the  new  harbor  and  sail  up  the 
river,  as  they  were  now  able  to  do,  was 
hailed  with  great  satisfaction.  Over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  vessels  had  entered  and 
discharged  their  freight  between  April  20th 
and  September  3d.  To  add  still  farther  to 
the  facilities  for  travel,  stage  lines  were 
established,  running  both  east  and  west. 

Many  immigrants  passed  through  the 
town  with  a  view  to  locating  farther  west, 
but  still  larger  numbers  perceived  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  struggling  town  and  remained, 
purchased  lots,  built  houses,  and  engaged  in 
some  description  of  trade,  in  a  limited  sort 
of  way.  By  June  18th,  according  to  the 
Democrat,  seventy-five  new  buildings  had 
been  erected,  some  of  them  being  substantial 
and  three  stories  high. 

The  old  system  of  using  heavy  sills,  posts, 
beams  and  rafters  for  frame  buildings  was 
found  too  slow,  and  now  came  in  vogue  the 
new  style  called  the  balloon  frame,  originated 
by  George  W.  Snow.  Heavy  timbers,  a 
foot  square,  gave  place  to  lighter  ones,  two 
by  four  inches,  and  they  were  so  compactly 
mortised  and  joined  together  that,  despite 
the  prediction  that  they  would  be  blown 
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away  by  the  first  high  wind,  they  were 
found  sufficiently  strong  to  weather  the 
gale  and  the  storm.  They  were  easily  and 
cheaply  constructed,  and  for  years  answered 
the  purpose  of  the  newcomer,  who  was 
always  in  a  hurry  and  never  had  much 
money. 

The  population  was  estimated  in  the 
summer  to  have  reached  six  to  eight  hun- 
dred, and  twice  that  number  by  the  close  of 
the  year.  At  the  August  (4th)  election 
357  votes  were  polled  in  Chicago  precinct. 
Among  the  new  arrivals  who  became  dis- 
tinguished and  leading  citizens  were  F.  C. 
Sherman,  Bennett  Bailey,  James  B.  Bradwell, 
Isaac  Cook,  Ebenezer  Peck,  Grant  Goodrich, 
James  Grant,  George  M.  Gray,  Frederick 
A.  Howe,  Horatio  G.  Loomis,  Ephraim 
Morrison,  William  Jones,  Thomas  Church, 
James  H.  Collins,  and  John  L.  Wilson. 

A  much  needed  improvement  undertaken 
this  year  was  the   construction  of  the  first 
First  Draw-  drawbridge  across  the  river    at 
bridge.          Dearborn  street,  Nelson  K.  Nor- 
ton being  the  contractor.     It  was  300  feet  in 
length,    by    sixteen    in   width,   and   had   a 
double  draw. 

Business,  which  had  heretofore  been  con- 
fined to  South  Water  street  on  the  South 
Side,  began  to  extend  to  Lake  street,  and  its 
increase  in  volume  was  fully  commensurate 
with  the  growth  of  the  place. 

The  trustees  chosen  at  the  election  held  in 
1834  were  John  H.  Kinzie,  Gurdon  S. 
Ilubbard,  J.  K.  Boyer,  Ebenezer 
Goodrich  and  J.  S.C.  Hogan.  Isaac 
Harmon  was  appointed  clerk  and  collector; 
Charles  M.  Pettit,  treasurer;  James  W.  Keed, 
succeeded  by  E.  E.  Hunter,  supervisor;  N. 
G.  Wright,  fire-warden;  and  Edward  W. 
Casey,  corporation  counsel. 

The  town  contracted  its  first  indebtedness, 
the  sum  of  $60,  to  be  used  in  draining  State 
.street. 

The  St.  James  Episcopal  church  was  or- 
ganized this  year;  and  the  Presbyterians  and 
Methodists  dedicated  their  church  buildings. 

The  year  1835  witnessed  a  steady  growth 
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in  population.  The  passage  by  the  leg- 
islature, in  February,  of  the  law  author- 
izing the  governor  of  the  State  to  negotiate 
a  loan  of  $500,000  for  the  construction  of 
the  canal  imparted  a  new  and  powerful  im- 
petus to  the  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  erection  of  new  buildings  was  limited 
only  by  the  supply  of  materials.  The  in- 
flow of  substantial  citizens  was  constant  and 
continuously  increasing.  Among  the  most 
prominent  of  these  were  William  H.  Brown, 
J.  Young  Scammon,  William  B.  Ogden, 
Dr.  C.  V.  Dyer,  Charles  L.  Wilson,  George 
Manierre,  H.  0.  Stone,  William  G.  Powers, 
Edward  D.  Taylor,  Norman  Clarke,  Abram 
Gale,  Arthur  G.  Burley,  William  Hickling, 
Alonzo  Huntington,  Tuthill  King,  Edward 
Manierre,  E.  K.  Hubbard,  and  Julian  S- 
Rumsey. 

The  result  of  the  State  census  taken 
this  year  between  September  1st  and  De- 
Popuia-  cember  showed  that  the  population 
tion.  Of  Chicago  numbered  3,297  and,  as 
further  evidence  of  its  progress,demonstrated 
the  fact  that  there  were  forty-four  stores 
(dry  goods,  hardware,  and  groceries),  two 
book  stores,  four  druggists,  two  silversmiths 
and  jewelers,  two  tin  and  copper  manufac- 
tories, two  printing  offices,  two  breweries,  one 
steam  saw-mill,  one  iron  foundry,  four  storage 
and  forwarding  houses,  eight  taverns,  one 
lottery  office,  ope  bank,  five  churches,  seven 
schools,  twenty-two  lawyers,  fourteen  physi- 
cians, and  a  lyceum  and  reading  room.  Of 
the  buildings  erected  nine  were  of  brick. 

The  bank  referred  to  was  a  branch  of  the 
Scate  bank,  of  which  Wm.  H.  Brown  was 
president,  and  the  second  printing  office  was 
that  of  the  American,  a  weekly  newspaper 
established  June  8,  1835,  by  T.  0.  Davis. 

Further  evidence  of  progress  was  indicated 
by  the  organization,  in  October,  of  the  first 
First  Fire    ^ook  and   ladder   fire    company, 
company,   which  appropriately  adopted  the 
cognomen  of  the  "Pioneer."   A  second  simi- 
lar organization  soon  followed,  and  the  two 
companies  constituted  a  reasonably  efficient 
volunteer   fire   department.     A   fire   engine 
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was  ordered  December  10th,  at  a  cost  of 
$894.38,  but  did  not  arrive  until  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  limits  of  the  town  had  been 
increased  by  act  of  the  legislature  of  February 
11,  1835,  to  include  therein  all  the  land  east 
of  State  street  from  Twelfth  street  to  Chi- 
cago avenue,  except  the  _  Port  Dearborn 
reservation. 

The    trustees    elected     this     year    were 
Hiram  Hugunin,   president,    and    W.  Kim- 
ball,  B.  King,  S.  Jackson,   E.  B.  Williams, 
Trustees-The  Seal-  F-  C"  Sherman,  A.  Lloyd 

First  Cemeteries.  an<J  George  W.  Dole.  The 

new  board  prohibited  gaming  houses,  and  the 
sale  of  liquors  on  Sunday;  provided  for  the 
election  of  police  constables;  and  adopted 
a  seal  for  the  town,  the  device  represent- 
ing a  spread  eagle  holding  three  arrows  and  a 
sprig  in  his  claws,  surrounded  with  the  words 
"United  States  of  America."  They  also 
selected  two  pieces  of  ground  which  they 
ordered  the  surveyor  to  lay  out  as  cemeteries. 
One  of  these  comprised  sixteen  acres  on  the 
south  side,  near  the  corner  of  Wabash  avenue 
and  Twenty-third  street,  and  the  other 
twelve  acres,  on  the  north  side,  near  Chicago 
avenue  on  Clark  street.  These  were  the  first 
places  set  apart  for  the  burial  of  the  dead; 
there  having  hitherto  been  no  special  loca- 
tion,private  grounds  around  the  residence  of 
the  deceased  being  frequently  used  for  that 
purpose. 

Further     improvements    were    made    by 
the  erection  of  a   one-story   and  basement 
court       brick    building    with    pretentious 
House-      columns,  fronting  the  east   on  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  public  square,  for  a 
court-house;  and  also  an  engine-house,  which 
was  not  completed  until  the  following  year. 
The  record  of  Chicago  for  1836  is  no  less 
pregnant  with    remarkable   and  interesting 
Growth     evellts  than  that  for  the  two  preced- 
(1836).       ing  years.  While  the  number  of  im- 
migrants was  not  proportionally  so  great  as  in 
1835,  there  was  a  steady  increase.     Among 
those  arriving  who  subsequently  became  pro- 
minent and  influential  citizens  were:   Mark 
Skinner,  Isaac  N.  Arnold, Norman  B.  Judd, 
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John  Wentworth,  Levi  D.  Boone,  Wm.  A. 
Baldwin,  Benj.W  Raymond,  Walter  Wright, 
J.  M.  Van  Osdel,  E.  T.  Wadsworth,  Julius 
Wadsworth,  Thomas  Dyer,  Dr.  D.  L.  Smith, 
Wm.  L.  Church,  James  Couch,  Wiley  M. 
Egan,  Amos  Grannis,  Lorin  P.  Hilliard, 
James  Lane,  IraMiltimore,  Mahlon  D.Ogden, 
George  F.  Kumsey,  Wm.  B.  Snowhook, 
Marcus  C.  Stearns  and  Frederick  Tuttle. 

The  third  and  last  election  of  trustees 
under  the  town  incorporation  was  held  this 
year  and  resulted  in  the  selection 
of  the  following  Board:  S.  G. 
Trowbridge,  Peter  Bolles,  L.  P.  Updike,  A. 
D.  Taylor,  Wm.  B.  Ogden,  A.  Pierce,  T.  G. 
Wright  and  J.  Jackson.  C.  V.  Dyer  was 
elected  clerk,  but  was  soon  succeeded  by 
Ebenezer  Peck. 

Several  important  improvements  were 
undertaken,  and  more  would  have  been 
inaugurated  had  it  not  been  for  the  failure 
of  the  trustees  to  obtain  a  loan  of  $25,000 
from  the  State  bank.  The  streets  were, 
however,  straightened  by  the  removal  and 
setting  back  of  buildings ;  plank  drainage 
sluices  were  constructed  across  Clark  street, 
and  several  streets  were  turnpiked. 

The  first  vessel  of  any  size  built  in  Chi- 
cago, the  sloop  "Clarissa,"  was  launched  May 
First      18th,  and  the  number  of  steam   and 
vessel.  saji  i)0ats  which  arrived  at  the  port 
this  year  had  increased  from  176  in  1834,  and 
250  in  1835,  to  456. 

But  the  event  of  the  greatest  importance 
which  occurred  in  1836  was  the  commence- 
The  ment  of  the  long-projected  work  of 
canal,  constructing  the  Illinois  and  Michi- 
gan canal.  The  act  of  1835,  before  alluded 
to,  proved  to  be  inoperative,  for  the  reason 
that  the  security  offered  for  the  proposed 
loan,  being  the  canal  lands  solely,  was 
deemed  by  capitalists  insufficient.  In  the 
following  year  the  friends  of  the  canal  met 
no  difficulty  in  securing  the  passage  of  a 
more  satisfactory  measure.  The  faith  of  the, 
State  was  now  pledged  to  secure  the  loan  of 
$500,000  provided  for,  the  governor  being 
authorized  to  issue  certificates  of  stock  for 
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the  same,  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest. 
The  final  passage  of  the  anxiously  looked 
for  law  was  celebrated  in  Chicago  by  the 
firing  of  cannon  and  universal  rejoicings. 
The  canal  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
governor  under  the  act  were  Wm.  F.  Thorn- 
ton, Wm.  B.  Archer  and  Gurdon  S. 
llubbard. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  celebration  of 
the  national  holiday,  July  4th,  was  breaking 
the  first  ground  in  the  construction  of  this 
great  waterway 

The  population  of  the  town  participated 
in  the  celebration  with  great  enthusiasm. 
The  steamer  "  Chicago,"  the  schooners  "  Sea 
Serpent"  "Llewellyn,"  and  other  craft, 
proceeded  from  the  wharf  at  Dearborn  street 
with  flying  banners  and  decks  loaded  with 
passengers,  while  other  citizens,  forming  a 
procession,  moved  to  the  appointed  place  at 
Canalport  by  carriage,  on  horseback,  and 
on  foot,  in  great  numbers.  Judges  T. 
W.  Smith  and  Thomas  C.  Browne,  of  the 
supreme  court,  and  Commissioners  Archer 
and  Hubbard  delivered  appropriate  addresses, 
and  the  ceremony  of  excavating  the  first 
shovelful  of  ground  on  the  line  of  the  canal 
was  formally  observed. 

The  letting  of  contracts,  and  the  actual 
commencement  of  work  soon  after,  being 
the  realization  of  long  cherished  hopes, 
imparted  renewed  energy  and  strength  to 
every  business  interest. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  town  is  indicated 
by  the  number  of  votes  polled  at  the  August 
election,  which  was  702,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  year  a  population  of  4,000  was  fairly 
claimed. 

Among  the  buildings  erected  during  the 
year  were  the  Steele  block  of  four-story 
Buildings  brick  stores  on  Lake  street ;  the 
erected  Harmon  and  Loomis  block  of  four- 
story  brick  stores  on  South  Water  street;  the 
Episcopal  church  of  brick  (not  completed); 
fifteen  or  twenty  other  two  to  four-story 
brick  stores  in  various  portions  of  the  town  ; 
about  twenty  large  two  to  three-story  frame 
business  buildings;  a  steam  flouring  mill;  and 


the  celebrated  "  Saloon  building,"  by  J.  B. 
F.  Kussell  and  G.W.  Doan,  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Lake  and  Clark  streets.  It  was 
Chicago's  first  public  hall,  and  was  used  for 
public  meetings,  concerts,  shows  and  even  for 
religious  services.  About  one  hundred  dwell- 
ings were  also  erected. 

Pervading  the  events  and  transactions  of 
the  years  1834-1836  was  a  phenomenal  rise 

Rise  of  °^  rea^  ^tote  in  Chicago,  and  the 
Keai  estate,  inevitable  speculation  which  grew 
out  of  it.  The  abundance  of  paper  money 
in  the  country,  and  the  easy  terms  upon 
which  it  could  be  borrowed,  lessened  its 
value,  and  it  was  handed  around  in  trade  as 
if  the  supply  was  inexhaustible.  The  sale 
of  the  school  section,  and  the  apparently 
large  prices  which  lots  brought,  stimulated 
the  demand,  not  only  for  more  lots  in  the 
town,  but  also  for  lots  in  different  and  less 
desirable  locations.  Then  came  the  laying 
out  of  the  addition  by  the  canal  commis- 
sioners on  fractional  section  15. 

This  addition  was  platted,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  commissioners,  by  Edward  B. 
Talcott,  assistant  engineer,  June 
i3;  1836,  and  the  plat  recorded 
July  20,  and  re-recorded  September  24,  1877, 
to  supply  the  records  burnt  by  the  great  fire. 
It  was  followed  by  "  Wolcott's"  addition, 
North  Branch  addition  and  Wabansia  addi- 
tion. The  enlarged  area  of  the  town  was 
heralded  to  the  world,  and  made  Chicago 
the  center  of  speculative  attraction  for  lot 
buyers.  While  the  mania  for  speculating  in 
real  estate  pervaded  not  only  the  eastern 
States  but  also  the  new  West,  Chicago  loomed 
up  as  pre-eminently  the  great  land  market, 
where  not  only  its  own  lots,  rapidly  rising  in 
value,  were  offered  to  anxiously-seeking  cus- 
tomers, but  the  lots  of  other  towns,  whose 
beauties  of  location  and  inherent  possibili- 
ties were  flamingly  set  forth  in  the  columns 
of  local  newspapers  and  in  attractive  hand- 
bills. The  opening  of  a  land  office  in  May, 
1835,  added  fuel  to  the  already  brilliant 
blaze  of  excitement  and  brought  hundreds 
of  buyers  for  the  lands  lately  ceded  by  the 
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Indians.  Crowds  of  customers,  speculators 
and  manipulators  of  towns  upon  paper,  who 
cherished  bright  hopes  of  fortunes  to  be 
quickly  made,  filled  the  streets  and  overflowed 
improvised  camps  on  the  adjacent  prairies. 
Sales  of  land  to  the  amount  of  370,043  acres 
were  made  in  1835,  and  202,315  in  1836.  So 
utterly  reckless  had  the  commu- 
nity grown  that  they  chased 
every  bubble  that  floated  on  the  speculative 
atmosphere;  madness  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  foulness  of  its  element;  the  more 
absurd  the  project,  the  more  remote  the 
object,  the  more  madly  was  it  pursued.  The 
prairies  of  Illinois,  the  forests  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  sand  hills  of  Michigan  presented  an 
almost  unbroken  chain  of  suppositions  vil- 
lages and  cities.  The  whole  land  seemed 
staked  out  and  peopled  on  paper.  Land  offi- 
ces would  be  besieged  and  town  sites  purchased 
at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre,  which  in  a 
few  days  appeared  on  paper,  laid  out  in  the 
most  approved  rectangular  position,  em- 
blazoned in  glaring  colors,  and  exhibiting 
the  public  spirit  of  the  proprietor  in  the 
multitude  of  their  public  squares,  church 
lots  and  school  lot  reservations.* 

But  few  of  these  paper  towns  ever  came  to 
anything,  and  money  invested  in  them  was 
thrown  away.  But  in  Chicago,  while  prices 
for  the  time  rose  to  fabulous  figures, 
there  was  a  basis  of  real  value  which  its 
future  growth  very  largely  exceeded.  The 
prices  reached  even  here,  however,  were 
amazingly  high.  Lots  which  had  been  sold 
in  1830  for  from  $10  to  $50  soon  came  to  be 
worth  $200,  and  when  the  craze  came  on  in 
1835-6  brought  twenty  or  thirty  times  as 
much. 

The  favorite  way  of  making  sales  was  at  auc- 
tion. A  negro  dressed  up  in  gaudy  colors,  with 
a  scarlet  flag,  and  riding  a  white  horse  with 
harness  of  scarlet,  rode  through  the  town 
announcing  the  hour  at  which  the  sale  would 
begin.  Crowds  flocked  around  and  followed 
him  and  hung  upon  his  entrancing  words. 
At  the  appointed  time  the  expectant  multi- 

*  Joseph  Balestier, lecture. 


tnde  drew  nigh,  and  with  a  skillful  auction- 
eer to  play  upon  the  excited  passions  of  eager 
purchasers,  there  were  no  bounds  to  which 
enthusiastic,  nay,  mad  bidders  would  not  go. 
Lots  were  frequently  sold  and  resold,  always 
bringing  increased  prices.  Lot  2,  block  8, 
sold  in  June  for  $420  and  resold  in  August 
for  $700.  Lot  1,  block  2,  sold  in  June  for 
$5,000  and  resold  in  August  for  $10,000,  and 
so  on.  There  was  a  fascination  connected 
with  the  transactions  which  only  an  invet- 
erate gambler  with  his  large  stakes  and 
daring  recklessness  can  experience. 

In  the  summer  of  1834  General  David 
Hunter  sold  the  half  of  Kinzie's  addition  to 
Chicago,  the  whole  of  Wolcott's  addition, 
and  block  1  of  said  town  to  Arthur  Bron- 
son  and  associates  for  the  sum  of  $20,000. 
Charles  Butler,  who  subsequently  became  a 
well-known  capitalist  and  investor  in  Illinois 
railroads,  declined  at  the  time  to  be  included 
in  the  purchase,  but  he  changed  his  mind, 
and  in  May,  1835,  he  bought  the  same  prop- 
erty, paying  therefore  $100,000.  Wm.  B. 
Ogdeu,  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Bntler,  and 
who  was  for  so  many  years  a  leading  public- 
spirited  citizen  of  Chicago,  was  employed  by 
the  owner  to  take  charge  of  the  property 
and  make  sale  of  the  lots  by  auction,  the 
result  of  which  was,  greatly  to  the  surprise 
and  satisfaction  of  the  owner  and  his  agent, 
the  realization  of  over  $100,000  on  the  lots 
sold,  which  included  not  more  than  a  third  of 
the  property. 

In  the  spring  of  1835  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard 
and  the  firm  of  Russell  &  Mather  purchased 
for  $5,000  the  eighty  acres  of  ground  which 
was  afterward  laid  off  as  the  Russell  and 
Mather  addition  to  Chicago.  A  short  time 
after  the  purchase,  being  in  New  York  City, 
and  hearing  inquiries  for  Chicago  property, 
he  platted  the  eighty  acres,  and  sold  half  the 
lots  at  auction  for  $80,000. 

The  legislature  had  provided  that  the  sale 

by  the  trustees  of  the  canal  lots  in  Chicago 

Saieof  Lots    8nou^  be  resumed  on  June  20, 

in  1836.  1836,    and  no  better  time    for 

the  realization  of   high   prices   could   have 
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been  fixed.  The  day  was  looked  forward  to 
by  speculators  with  extraordinary  manifes- 
tations of  interest.  No  advertising  was  nec- 
essary, although  the  proper  notices  were 
given,  as  required  by  law.  The  sale  was  a 
wonderful  success,  as  far  as  prices  were  con- 
cerned, as  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
table  giving  a  few  examples  : 

Lots   on  the  north  side,  between  Kinzie 
and  North  Water  streets: 
Lot  3,  B.  2,  $9,000.          Lot  8,  B.  3,  $8,290 
Lot  4,  B.  2,  $10,000.         Lot  1,  B.  6,  $9,600 

Lots  on  the  west  side. 
Lot  1,  B.  3,  $11,500.         Lot  8,  B   8,  $9,000 

Lots  on   the  south   side,  between  South 
'Water  and  Lake  streets. 
Lot  3,  B.  16,  $14.300.  Lot  5,  B.  18,  $12,000 
Lot  5,  B.  16,  $21,400.  Lot  4,  B.  19,  $14,000 

The  terms  of  the  sale  were  one-fourth  of 
the  purchase  money  cash  down  and  the  resi- 
due in  three  equal  annual  instalments,  bear- 
ing six  per  cent,  interest  per  annum,  paya- 
ble annually  in  advance,  with  a  forfeiture  if 
not  paid  within  twenty  days  after  an  instal- 
ment became  due.  Sales  were  made  in  frac- 
tional section  fifteen,  adjoining  the  school 
section  on  the  east,  platted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  canal  commissioners,  as  before 
stated,  June  28  to  June  30.  266  lots  were 
.sold  in  the  original  town  June  20  to  27, 
nine  lots  in  September,  and  131  lots  in  the 
canal  section  in  June,  and  five  in  September. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  these  •  sales  (in 
June  and  September)  was  $1,359,465,  and 
the  amount  of  cash  received,  including  ad- 
vanced interest  ($61,175),  was  $401, 042.  In 
nearly  every  instance  the  sales  were  never 
completed,  and  the  lots  had  to  be  resold  at 
greatly  reduced  prices. 

The  year  1836    witnessed  also  the  final  de- 
parture of  the  original  inhabitants  and  own- 
Departure  of   ers  of  the  soil-     Th°y  hatl 

the  Indians.  gathered,  about  four  thousand 
strong,  in  August,  1835,  to  receive  their 
annuities  for  the  last  time,  and  a  large  con- 
tingent of  the  tribe  departed  for  their  west- 
ern reservations  on  September  21,  accom- 
panied by  their  old  chiefs,  Billy  Caldwell 
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(Sauganash),  Alexander  Robinson  and  La- 
framboise.  The  remainder  of  the  tribe  left 
the  next  year,  and  Chicago  was  to  see  no 
more  of  their  yearly  gatherings,  with  their 
war  dances  and  drunken  carousings.  It  was 
with  much  difficulty  that  they  could  be  per- 
suaded to  turn  their  backs  for  the  last  time 
upon  the  place  of  their  nativity,  and  their 
removal  was  only  finally  accomplished 
through  the  influence  of  their  old  leaders, 
Shabonee  and  Eobinson. 

The  population  of  Chicago  during  the 
transitional  period  from  village  to  city  was 
composed  of  immigrants  from 
every  part  of  the  United  States, 
including  a  few  foreigners,  but  with  a  largely 
predominating  element  from  the  eastern 
States.  They  came  together  with  essentially 
different  habits,  training,  education,  and 
methods  of  thought.  The  possession,  however, 
of  those  qualities  of  sturdy  enterprise  and 
large-mindedness  characteristic  of  those  days, 
was  common  to  all. 

While  by  daily  contact  these  diverse  ele- 
ments became  gradually  moulded  into  a  more 
harmonious  whole  in  the  chan- 

Arausements.    ^  Qf  ^^  th(J  jnflnence>  ex. 

erted  by  the  social  relations  of  the  people 
were  undoubtedly  the  most  beneficial  and 
effective  for  uniting  them.  There  were  no 
railroads,  canals  nor  telegraphs,  and  during 
the  long  six  months  of  winter  the  inhabitants, 
were  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  There 
was  nothing  coming  in,  and  there  was  no 
means  of  sending  anything  out  of  the  town. 
And  yet  these  winter  months  were,  perhaps, 
the  most  enjoyable  of  the  entire  year.  How 
to  pass  the  time  and  amuse  themselves  under 
such  circumstances  was  one  of  the  perplex- 
ing problems  of  the  isolated  community. 
Although  they  had  a  lyceum, which  was  well 
attended,  there  was  no  public  hall,  theater  or 
other  place  of  amusement,  yet  the  means  of 
enjoyment  were  not  wanting.  One  of  these, 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  mail,  often  irregular 
and  long  delayed,  was  to  gather  at  the  post 
office  where  some  one  with  a  good  voice  would 
mount  a  dry  goods  box  and  commence  read- 
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ing  the  news  from  Washington  and  New 
York,  which  was  then  and  there  discussed. 
If  politics  ran  high,  two  dry-goods  boxes  and 
two  readers  of  opposite  parties  would  be 
utilized.  Another  pastime  was  wolf-hunting. 
Two  parties  would  start  out  in  the  morning* 
one  following  the  lake  shore  south,  and  the 
other  the  river.  At  a  given  point,  after 
spreading  out  and  covering  a  large  territory, 
they  would  converge  and  drive  the  wolves  be- 
fore  them  to  the  river,  and  so  on  out  to  the 
lake,  where  they  would  be  shot  down  indroves. 
Wolves  were  in  great  plenty  all  around  the 
town,  and  the  chase  after  them  in  the  clear, 
cold  weather  was  as  exciting  as  it  was  at  times 
full  of  peril. 

Other  amusements  were  skating  and  sleigh- 
riding  on  the  river.  When  the  weather  and 
ice  were  suitable,  hundreds  would  turn  out 
to  enjoy  themselves  in  this  way.  There 
were  not  many  fine  cutters  and  sleighs,  those 
principally  in  use  being  made  from  two  sap- 
lings, with  a  crate  filled  with  hay  for  a  box, 
but  the  sport  was  none  the  less  enjoyable  on 
this  account.  The  river  was  also  brought 
into  requisition  as  a  race  track,  where  the 
sports  of  the  town  would  test  the  speed  of 
their  horses  in  many  well  tried  contests. 

Dancing  was  a  diversion  which,  at  first 
patronized  by  the  officers  of  the  fort,  had 
become  popular,  and  was  indulged  in  by  all 
classes.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Hoffman,  who  at- 
tended a  ball  in  Chicago  in  1834,  gives  a 
graphic  account  in  his  "  Winter  In  The 
West "  of  what  he  saw.  He  says :  "  As  for 
the  company,  it  was  such  a  complete  medley 
of  all  ranks,  ages,  professions,  trades  and 
occupations,  brought  together  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
amalgamated,  that  it  was  amazing  to  witness 
the  decorum  with  which  they  mingled  upon 
this  festive  occasion.  *  *  *  Here  yon  might 
see  a  veteran  officer  in  full  uniform  balancing 
to  a  tradesman's  daughter,  still  in  her  short 
frock  and  trousers,  while  there  the  golden 
aiguillette  of  a  handsome  surgeon  flapped  in 
unison  with  the  glass  beads  upon  a  scrawny 
neck  of  fifty.  In  one  quarter  the  high- 


placed  buttons  of  a  linsey-woolsey  coat  would 
be  dos  a  dos  to  the  elegantly  turned  shoul- 
ders of  a  delicate-looking  Southern  girl;  and 
in  another  a  pair  of  Cinderella-like  slippers 
would  chassez  across  with  a  brace  of  thick- 
soled  brogans,  in  making  which  one  of  the 
lost  feet  for  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  may 
have  served  for  a  last.  Those  raven  locks, 
dressed  a  la  Madonne  over  eyes  of  jet,  and 
touching  a  cheek  where  blood  of  a  deeper 
hue  mingles  with  the  less  glowing  current 
from  European  veins,  tell  of  a  lineage  drawn 
from  the  original  owners  of  the  soil;  while 
those  golden  tresses,  floating  away  from  eyes 
of  heaven's  own  color  over  a  neck  of  alabas- 
ter, recall  the  Gothic  ancestry  of  some  of 
England's  born." 

From  time  to  time  a  series  of  parties  would 
be  given  at  country  settlements  between 
Chicago  and  Fox  river.  Sleigh  loads  of 
young  people  would  leave  the  town  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  take  supper  en 
route,  dance  all  night,  and  return  at  nine  or 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Even  clergy- 
men made  no  objection  to  the  attendance  of 
their  church  members  and  permitted  their 
daughters  to  be  present  at  these  parties,  and 
would  sometimes  go  themselves  to  accompany 
them  home — being  easily  persuaded  to  re 
main  until  after  supper.  But  when  the 
waltz  and  other  fancy  dances  were  intro- 
duced, "most  parents,"  says  John  Went- 
worth,  "disapproved,  although  their  daugh- 
ters liked  them,  and  the  ministers  opened  a 
tremendous  battery  upon  them." 

The  life  and  soul  of  these  dancing  parties 
was  the  light-hearted  and  perennially  good- 
natured  Mark  Beaubien,  who  was  the  fiddler 
par  excellence  of  the  town,  and  whose  name 
is  so  closely  interwoven  with  all  these  early 
sports  and  joyous  gatherings.  As  Judge  Ca- 
ton  remarks:  "He  used  to  play  the  fiddle  at  our 
dances  in  such  a  way  as  to  set  every  heel  and 
toe  in  the  room  in  active  motion.  He  would 
lift  the  sluggard  from  his  seat,  and  set  him 
whirling  over  the  floor  like  mad.  If  his  play- 
ing was  less  artistic  than  that  of  Ole  Bull,  it 
was  a  thousand  times  more  inspiring  to  those 
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who  were  not  educated  up  to  a  full  appre- 
ciation of  what  would  now  create  a  furor  in 
Chicago,  but  I  will  venture  the  assertion 
that  Mark's  old  fiddle  would  bring  ten  young 
men  and  women  to  their  feet,  and  send  them 
through  the  mazes  of  the  dance,  while  they 
would  sit  quietly  through  Ole  Bull's  perform- 
ance." He  attended  the  reunion  of  old  set- 
tlers at  the  Calumet  Club  with  his  violin  in 
1879,  and  played  for  his  delighted  hearers 
for  the  last  time  the  tunes  of  other  days,  as 
only  he  could.  When  he  died  (April  11, 
1881)  he  willed  the  celebrated  instrument  to 
John  Wentworth,  who  in  turn  presented  it 
to  the  Calumet  Club,  where  it  was  reduced 
to  ashes  in  the  destruction  of  the  club's 
building  by  fire  in  1893.  Occasionally  at 
these  parties  the  Indian  war  dance  would  be 
indulged  in  with  great  gusto.  The  partici- 
pants "not  only  had  their  tomahawks  and 
scalping  knives,  bows  and  arrows.,  but  a  few 
of  them  had  real  scalps,  which  they  pretended 
they  had  taken  in  the  various  Indian  wars. 
Their  faces  were  decorated  with  all  the  fa- 
vorite paints  of  the  Indians;  and  some  of  our 
young  white  men  and  ladies  played  the  part 
of  the  Indian  so  well  that  it  was  difficult  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  real  ones."* 

The  greater  portion  of  the  families  of 
wealth,  education  and  high  social  position  in 
1836  resided  on  the  north  side.  The  L-ike 

'John  Wentworth. 


House,  on  the  corner  of  Rush  and  Kinzie 
streets,  the  first  hotel  constructed  of  brick, 
and  which  was  sumptuously  furnished,  was 
the  fashionable  headquarters,  where  were 
given  select  parties.  But  even  here,  the 
want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  ladies  of  the 
higher  class  was  sometimes  supplied  by  the 
good  looking  waiting  maids  and  domestics 
from  the  south  side. 

For  those  who  were  opposed  to  dancing, 
social  enjoyment  was  found  in  donation  par- 
ties given  for  the  benefit  of  some  minister, 
and  which  came  to  be  a  popular  mode  of 
contributing  to  the  support  of  the  gospel. 
There  was  no  stiffness  at  these  parties,  no 
religious  observances,  but  entire  freedom  and 
hearty  good  cheer.  Every  one  would  bring 
something,  and  the  preacher,  as  a  result, 
would  find  himself  the  richer  by  valuable 
and  often  much  needed  additions  to  his  lar- 
der, his  wardrobe  and  his  kitchen. 

While  the  demands  of  the  citizen  in  the 
direction  of  amusement  were  fully  met,  his 
spiritual  needs  were  far  from  being  neglected; 
the  Pilgrim,  the  Puritan,  the  Huguenot,  and 
followers  of  Wesley  and  Calvin  were  here 
working  together;  and  while  each  one  had  in 
view  the  building  up  of  his  own  peculiar 
faith,  minor  differences  were  not  allowed  to 
hinder  the  general  growth  of  religious  prin- 
ciples. There  was,  indeed,  frequently  to  be 
observed  a  blending  of  worship,  in  which 
essentials  were  regarded  as  superior  to  mere 
doctrinal  dogma. 
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Chicago  in  1836  had  already  grown  to  be 
the  largest  town  in  the  State,  and  so  remark- 
able had  been  its  progress  during  the  first 
four  years  of  its  existence,  that  its  citizens 
considered  themselves  entitled  to  demand  a 
charter,  which  would  confer  the  increased 
powers  and  broader  privileges  inherent  in  a 
municipal  government.  For  the  purpose  of 
moving  authoritatively,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  town,  on  October 
26,  1836,  invited  the  voters  of  each  of  its 
three  districts  to  choose  delegates  to  meet 
with  the  Board  and  to  consult  upon  the  ex- 
pediency of  applying  to  the  legislature  for  a 
city  charter,  and  to  adopt  a  draft  of  the  pro- 
posed law  to  accompany  the  application. 
The  delegates  selected  were  Ebenezer  Peck, 
William  Stuart,  and  E.  W.  Casey,  from  the 
first  district;  John  D.  Caton,  G.  W.  Chad- 
wick,  and  Wm.  Forsy th,  from  the  second ; 
and  John  Kinzie,  Walter  L.  Newberry,  and 
Theophilus  W.  Smith,  from  the  third.  They 
met  with  the  Board  on  the  evening  of  No- 
vember 25,  1836,  at  the  trustees' room  (oppo- 
site the  Mansion  House),  when  it  was  re- 
solved that  it  was  expedient  for  the  citizens 
of  Chicago  to  petition  for  the  contemplated 
charter,  and  a  committee  of  five  was  ap- 
pointed to  draft  a  bill.  The  committee  con- 
sisted of  Messrs.  Peck,  Caton  and  Smith,  on 
behalf  of  the  delegales,  and  Peter  Bolles  and 
William  B.  Ogden,  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  proposed  act  was  prepared 
and  submitted  at  a  meeting  of  this  commit- 
tee held  December  9,  and  the  committee's 
report  was  ratified  by  the  citizens  at  a  meet- 
ing held  at  the  "Saloon  Building,"  January 
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23,  1837.  *With  such  an  endorsement  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  securing  favorable  action 
by  the  legislature,  and  the  charter  became  a 
law  March  4,  1837. 

It  was  quite  a  formidable  looking  instru- 
ment, embracing  ninety-two  sections,the  last 
Becomes  *en  °^  wn'cn  relate  to  "common 
a  city.  an(j  other  schools."  The  bound- 
aries of  the  city  as  prescribed  by  the  charter 
were  as  follows:  "That  the  district  of  coun- 
try in  the  county  of  Cook,  known  as  the  east 
half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  33, 
in  township  40,  and  fractional  section  34,  in 
the  same  township,  the  east  fourth  part  of 
sections  6,  7,  8  and  19,  in  the  same  township, 
also  fractional  section  3,  section  4,  section  5, 
section  8,  section  9,  and  fractional  section 
10,  excepting  the  southwest  fractional 
quarter  of  section  1C,  occupied  as  a  mili- 
tary fort,  until  the  same  shall  become 
private  property,  fractional  section  15, 
section  16,  section  17,  section  20,  section 
21,  and  fractional  section  22,  in  town- 
ship 39,  north  of  range  number  14,  east  of 
the  third  principal  meridian,  shall  hereafter 
be  known  by  the  name  of  the  city  of  Chicago." 
In  other  words,  the  boundary  line  on  the 
north  was  North  avenue,  on  the  west  Wood 
street,  on  the  south  Twenty-Second  street, 
and  on  the  east  the  lake  shore. 

The  elective  officers  provided  for  by  the 
charter  were  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  a 
clerk,  treasurer  and  six  assessors.  Other 
officers  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  common 
council. 

The  city  was  divided  into  six  wards,  the 

*Bross'  History  of  Chicago,  32,  and  John  Wentworth. 
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first  and  second  on  the  south  side,  the  third 
and  fourth  on  the  west,  and  the  fifth  and 
sixth  on  the  north  side,  and  the  first  charter 
election  was  held  on  May  2,  1837.  The  num- 
ber of  votes  polled  was  as  follows  :  First  ward, 
170  ;  second,  238  ;  third,  38  ;  fourth,  59  ; 
fifth,  60;  and  sixth,  144  ;  total,  709—408  of 
these  votes  being  on  the  south  side,  97 
on  the  west  side  and  204  in  the  north  divis- 
ion. 

The  result  of  this  first  election  was  in  fa- 
vor of  the  democratic  ticket,  headed  by 
First  cit  William  B.  Ogden  for  mayor,  who 
Election,  received  489  votes,  and  his  op- 
ponent, John  H.  Kinzie,  the  anti-caucus  or 
whig,  candidate,  217.* 

The  other  officers  elected  were,  in  the  first 
ward,  J.  C.  Goodhue  and  Francis  C.  Sher- 
man, aldermen  ;  N".  H.  Bolles,  assessor  ; 
second,  John  S.  C.  Hogan  and  Peter  Bolles, 
aldermen;  E.  A.  Rider,  assessor;  third,  John 
D.  Caton,  alderman;  Sol.  Taylor,  assessor; 
fourth,  Ashael  Pierce  and  Francis  H.  Taylor, 
aldermen,  William  Forsyth,  assessor  ;  fifth, 
Bernard  Ward,  alderman;  Henry  Cunning- 
ham, assessor ;  sixth,  Samuel  Jackson  and 
Hiram  Pearsons,  aldermen ;  S.  D.  Pierce, 
assessor;  John  Shrigley  constable,  on  the 


same  ticket;  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  was  elected 
city  clerk;  Hiram  Pearsons,  treasurer;  Nor- 
B.  Judd  was  appointed  attorney. 

The  first  census  of  the  new  city  was  taken 
July    1st,    showing   a    total    population  of 

First         4,180,  distributed  as  shown  in  the 

Census,     following  table : 

CENSUS  OF  1837  IN  DETAIL. 


Wards 

Under 
nire  years 
of  age. 

Between 
nine   and 
twenty-one 

Twenty- 
one 
and  over 

Persons 
of 
color 

Tot'ls 

No. 

*3- 

i 

Females 

$ 

i 

£ 

"3 

I 
ft> 

I 
1 

Females 

DO 

J3J 

• 

Females 

First 

57 

59 

109 

135 

444 

218 

10 

7 

1039 

Second 

76 

77 

120 

148 

630 

262 

13 

18 

1344 

Third 

11 

16 

33 

19 

70 

46 

195 

Fourth 

15 

15 

31 

27 

101 

42 

5 

9 

238 

Fifth 

32 

37 

26 

£0 

135 

70 

320 

Sixth 
Sailors 

53 

65 

72 

101 

420 

207 

13 
41 

9 

940 

244 

269 

391 

450 

1800 
104 

845 

36 

4076 
104 

4180 

It    further  showed   that    there    were    4 
warehouses,    398    dwellings,     29   dry-goods 


«  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  city  officers  from  1837  to  1848,  inclusive.    ("D"  Democrat,  "W"  Whig.) 


Year. 

Mayor. 

Clerk. 

Treasurer. 

Attorney. 

18">7 

William  B   Ogden,  D 

1838 

B'lCkner  S.  Morris,  W  ... 

1839 

Wm   ti.  Brackett 

1840 

Alexander  Lloyd,  D  

Thomas  Hoyne  

Walter  S.  Gurnee  

Mark  Skinner 

1841 

N.  H-  Belles 

1842 

Benjamin   W.  Ka^mond,  W 

F.  C  Sherman 

1843 

1814 

AM  Ju-tu-  Garrett.  D  
\  A'-ffuaius  Garrett  *  

James  M.  Lowe  

W.  S.  Gurnee  
W  S    Gurnee 

George  Manierre 

1815 

j  AlsonS-  Sherman,  D  
Augustus  Garret,  D  

J  Edward  A.  Ruckert  

Wm.  L.  Church  

Henry  W.  Clarke 

1846 

John  P.  Chapin,  W  

Henry  B.  Clarke 

Wm   L  Church 

1847 

James  Curtis*.  D  .           ... 

Patrick  Ballingull 

1848 

James  H.  Woodworth    D  .. 

Sydney  Abell 

Wm  L   Church 

*  First  election  illegal,  and  another  held  April  2. 
t  Resigned. 
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stores,  5  hardware  stores,  5  drug  stores, 
19  grocery  and  provision  stores,  10  taverns, 
26  groceries,  17  lawyers'  offices  and  5 
churches. 

But  before  Chicago  had  reached  this  period 
in  its  history  the  financial  storm,  which 

The  Financial    had  been  brewing  for  several 
Crash.  mouths,  was  precipitated  in  all 

its  destructive  fury,  scattering  disaster  and 
ruin  in  every  direction.  The  rapid  and  unpre- 
cedented rise  in  the  valueof  real  estate,  as  has 
been  already  pointed  out,  brought  about  wild 
speculation  in  town  lots,  which  had  been 
participated  in  by  all  classes — merchants, 
mechanics  and  professional  men.  It  was  the 
same  reckless  spirit  of  adventurous  trading 
which  had  pervaded  the  halls  of  legislation, 
and  which  had  been  responsible  for  the  wild 
and  impracticable  schemes  of  internal  im- 
provement set  on  foot  in  this  and  other  States 
during  this  period.  How  far  the  madness  of 
the  hour  would  have  carried  the  people  if 
left  to  themselves  can  only  be  conjectured. 
The  check  came  in  the  form  of  an  act  of 
Congress,  of  June  23,  1836,  which  required 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  "discon- 
tinue the  use  and  discredit  the  issue  of  such 
banks  as  should  at  any  time  refuse  to  redeem 
their  notes  in  specie."  The  banks,  which 
were  largely  responsible  for  this  system  of 
inflation,  fought  persistently  against  theexe- 
cution  of  this  law,  in  the  hope  of  protecting 
their  over-issues  of  paper,  which  they  well 
knew  they  were  unable  to  redeem,  but  in  vain, 
and  the  crash  came  in  the  spring  of  1837. 
Suspension  of  specie  payment  followed,  and 
in  its  train  came  individual  failures,  stagna- 
tion of  business,  and  general  bankruptcy. 

In  Chicago,  lots  which  had  sold  for  a 
thousand  dollars  on  the  fictitious  balloon 
basis  would  not  bring  in  specie'  one  hun- 
dred. Those  whose  profits  had  made  them 
apparently  rich,  and  whose  assets,  on  paper, 
aggregated  many  thousands  of  dollars,  sud- 
denlv  found  themselves  reduced  to  poverty. 
Their  depreciated  lots  and  lands  were  un- 
salable, and  their  unpaid  obligations  stared 
them  in  the  face.  About  the  only  consolation 


to  be  found  in  the  contemplation  of  their 
broken  fortunes  and  blasted  hopes  lay  in 
the  fact  that  the  ruin  had  been  a  common 
one,  in  which  all  shared  alike. 

The  extent  of  the  depreciation  in  values 
in  town  lots  may  be  seen  from  an  inspection 
of  the  canal  commission's  records  showing 
the  amount  for  which  lots  originally  sold 
and  their  final  disposition.  Opposite  lot  8 
in  block  5,  for  instance,  which  had  been 
sold  in  June,  1836,  for  $8,290,  is  the  fol- 
lowing entry:  "Relinquished  to  the  State." 
Six  years  afterwards,  in  1843,  it  was  resold 
for  $6,635,  and  then  appears  the  following 
memorandum:  "  Notes  canceled."  In  1845 
the  record  shows  that  the  lot  was  finally 
sold  for  $1,400.  This  is  merely  a  sample  of 
many  records  of  the  same  kind. 

Of  the  lots  disposed  of  in  June  (1836)  in 
the  original  town  of  Chicago,  120  had  to  be 
sold  a  second  time  (in  consequence  of  failure 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  sale),  and  sixty- 
three  a  third  time;  and  in  the  fractional  sec- 
tion 15  addition,  out  of  132  lots  sold,  eighty 
were  resold,  six  of  them  three  times.  * 

The  reaction  from  the  high  pressure  busi- 
ness methods  of  the  preceding  two  years 
was  like  the  rude  awakening  from  visions  of 
wealth  which  had  no  more  tangible  founda- 
tion than  the  "baseless  fabric  of  a  dream." 
Yet  all  was  not  lost.  The  city,  with  its  few 
substantial  improvements,  was  not  gone ; 
its  site  with  its  natural  facilities  for 
commercial  growth,  could  not  be  obliter- 
ated from  the  map  of  the  world ;  its 
stout-hearted  citizens,  with  their  abiding 
faith  in  the  future  and  their  undaunted 
courage,  remained.  Neither  had  the  canal 
succumbed  to  the  general  collapse,  the  work 
of  construction,  though  retarded  and  slow, 
thanks  to  the  sales  of  valuable  real  estate 
which  could  yet  find  purchasers,  being  con- 
tinued for  several  years. 

For  the  succeeding  six  years  the  history  of 
the  city  presents  nothing  of  an  encouraging 
character.  But  little  outward  progress  was 
made  in  any  direction.  A  few  inhabitants, 

*  Canal  Commissioners'  Report  for  1878. 
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having  lost  all  hope  of  a  prosperous  future, 
moved  away,  and  those  who  remained  yielded 
slowly  and  doggedly  to  the  despondency 
which  inevitably  succeeds  failure.  Many 
abandoned  business,  preferring  to  wait  for 
the  readjustment  of  values. 

Not  to  be  idle,  they  turned  their  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  their  lots  and  the  rais- 

The  Garden    '"S  °f   Srain'    fruits  and  ™geta- 

City.  bles  upon  which  to  live.  So  gen- 

eral was  the  cultivation  of  land,  indeed,  that 
Chicago  received  the  deserved  sobriquet  of 
"  Garden  City,"  a  cogomen  long  since  lapsed 
into  desuetude;  the  lots  which  were  occupied 
by  gardens  and  flower  beds  being  now  cov- 
ered by  palatial  blocks  of  marble,  stone  or 
brick,  some  of  them  eighteen  and  twenty 
stories  in  height. 

For  the  two  years  succeeding  the  incorpor- 
ation of  the  city  the  number  of  inhabitants 
decreased,  and  had  been  but  slightly  aug- 
mented by  1840;  at  which  time  the  assessed 
value  of  real  estate  had  fallen  from  $236,000 
to  $94,437,  and  the  revenue  from  taxes  had 
declined  from  $5, 905  to  $4,722.  Keal  estate 
was  offered  at  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the 
prices  paid  in  1836,  but  found  no  purchasers. 
In  fact,  there  were  no  sales,  according  to  the 
Democrat,  except  sheriff  sales. 

Practically  the  inhabited  portion  of  Chi- 
cago, at  this  time,  lay  along  North  and  South 
The  City  ^»ter  streets,  and  that  portion 
in  1840.  Of  La  Salle,  Clark  and  Dearborn 
streets  connecting  with  them.  The  buildings, 
principally  constructed  of  wood,  were  one  or 
two  stories  in  height.  The  saloon  building, 
on  the  southeast  corner  of  Lake  and  Clark 
streets,  a  small  store  on  Lake  street  occupied 
by  Tuthill  King,  the  State  Bank  building,  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  South  Water  and  La 
Salle,  a  building  at  South  Water  and 
Clark,  occupied  by  Harmon  and  Loomis, 
were  of  brick;  as  were  also  the  City  Hotel, 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Clark  and  Ran- 
dolph, and  a  two-story  building  just  south 
of  the  hotel,  used  as  the  postoffice.  Build- 
ings on  Lake  streeet  only  extended  contin- 
uously from  Dearborn  to  La  Salle;  those  on 


South  Water  street  a  little  farther  west.  A 
tailor,  who  in  1839  had  his  shop  on  the 
corner  of  Lake  and  La  Salle  streets,  was 
spoken  of  as  "the  prairie  tailor."  There 
were  about  a  dozen  hotels,  the  best  patron- 
ized of  which  were  the  City  Hotel,  on  Clark 
street,  the  Tremont,  at  the  corner  of  Lake 
and  Dearborn  streets,  and  the  Lake  House, 
at  the  intersection  of  Rush  and  Michigan. 
The  Tremont  first  stood  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  streets  named,  but  was 
consumed  by  fire  on  October  27,  1839, 
together  with  most  of  the  block.  It  was  re- 
built on  the  southeast  corner,  where,  after 
having  been  burned  three  times,  the  present 
hostelry  of  that  name  now  stands. 

State,  Dearborn,  Clark  and  La  Salle 
streets  were  principally  occupied  by  private 
houses,  small  frame  buildings  surrounded  by 
gardens,  the  annual  rental  of  which  was 
about  $300.  On  the  north  side  there  were 
scattering  residences  on  Clark,  Dearborn, 
Wolcott  (now  North  State)  and  Rush  streets. 
John  H.  Kinzie  and  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard, 
owned  substantial  brick  houses  on  Michigan 
street,  and  Captain  (afterwards  General) 
David  Hunter  resided  in  a  large  frame 
house.  W.  B.  Ogden's  frame  dwelling  on 
Ontario  street  was  considered  the  finest  resi- 
dence in  the  city. 

A  ferry  boat  at  Rush  street  and  a  swinging 
bridge  at  Clark  were  the  principal  means  of 
communication  between  the  north  anjl  south 
divisions. 

Most  of  the  old  settlers  resided  on  the 
north  side,  and  were  rather  regarded  as 
the  aristocracy  of  the  young  city; 
but  in  1839-40,  nearly  everyone  was 
poor,  and  at  parties  both  sexes  dressed 
in  the  fashion  of  a  bygone  day.  Hardly 
anyone  could  boast  of  a  carriage,  nor  were 
they  indeed  safe  vehicles  during  the  muddy 
season,  in  the  fall  and  winter,  the  gen- 
tlemen preferring  to  go  to  parties  in  their 
long  boots,  and  the  ladies  on  drays.  But. 
though  poor,  the  people  were  friendly 
and  happy.  The  conventional  display  and- 
formal  ceremony  of  later  years  were  lack- 


Society 
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ing,  ''Society"  with  its  punctilious  distinc- 
tions of  to-day  was  not  dreamed  of.  Women 
were  not  ashamed  to  show  that  they  had 
hearts;  men  called  each  other  by  their  Chris- 
tian names,  and  there  was  always  a  sort  of 
'•"  hail,  fellow  well  met"  atmosphere  that  was 
as  delightful  then  as  it  is  rare  now. 

It  did  not  cost  much  to  live  on  the  best 
Cost  of  tne  lan<*  afforded  ;  flour  being 
living.  only  three  dollars  a  barrel,  beef 
and  butter  six  cents  a  pound,  grouse  one 
dollar  a  dozen,  quail  three  cents  apiece, 
venison  one  dollar  and  a  half  for  the  carcass, 
wood  two  dollars  a  cord,  and  good  board  at 
the  best  hotels  could  be  had  at  two  dollars  a 
week.  Both  game  and  fish  were  as  yet 
abundant,  deer,  prairie  chickens  and  quails 
being  found  just  outside  the  city  limits,  and 
at  certain  seasons  great  flocks  of  wild  pigeons 
darkened  the  air.  The  west  side,  then 
but  sparsely  settled,  in  the  spring  and  fall 
swarmed  with  plover  and  snipe  from  Clinton 
street  to  what  is  now  Union  Park.  Pike 
and  bass  were  caught  in  the  river  by  hook 
and  line,  lake  trout  from  the  piers,  and 
wild  ducks  were  not  infrequently  shot  from 
Madison  street  bridge. 

All  merchandise  came  by  the  lake,  and  as 
navigation  was  usually  closed  from  Novem- 
ber till  May,  all  supplies  had  to  be  laid  in 
before  winter,  and  a  shrewd  dealer  would 
frequently  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  speculate  by  buying  up  all  that  there  was 
on  hand  of  any  staple  article  and  then  "cor- 
nering" the  market. 

The  currency  of  the  country  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  issues  of  the  Western  banks  of 
The  the  variety  designated  "wildcat" 
Currency,  and  "  reddog,"  which  were  gen- 
erally at  a  discount  for  eastern  exchange 
of  from  ten  to  eighteen  per  cent.  But 
little  coin  was  in  circulation;  now  and  then 
a  piece  from  the  United  States  mint  would 
be  seen,  and  occasionally  a  little  foreign 
gold  and  silver  brought  by  immigrants, 
including  here  and  there  a  Mexican  dollar. 
A  necessary  equipment  of  every  store  and 
trading  place  was  a  "bank-note  and  coin 


detector,"  which  had  to  be  studied  to  ascer- 
tain the  correct  description  of  the  bills  of 
banks  as  well  as  the  various  kinds  of  coin  in 
circulation.* 

On  June  7,  1839,  Fort  Dearborn  addition 

to  the   city  was  laid    out     and  platted   by 

Sale  ot      tne  United  States,  and   the  lots 

lots  in  1839.  therein  sold  for  cash,  the  sale 
commencing  on  the  10th  and  continuing 
until  the  24th  of  June,  the  entire  proceeds 
amounting  to  about  $100,000.  The  lots 
brought  generally  from  $200  to  $500,  some 
selling  as  low  as  $51.  Why  this  unfavora- 
ble time  was  taken  to  throw  these  lots  "on 
the  market  when  there  was  no  special 
demand  for  them,  or  why  the  entire  addition 
was  disposed  of  except  fourteen  lots  when 
such  low  prices  were  bid,  is  one  of  those 
problems  of  civic  government  impossible  to 
solve  by  any  ordinary  rule. 

To  fill  the  cup  of  financial  reverses  to  the 

brim,  work  on  the  canal,  after  the  expenditure 

General      of  $4,600,000,  had  to  be  entirely 

stagnation.   suspended    jn    March,    1843,  at 

which  time  the  lowest  point  of  depression  was 
reached.  A  desperate  effort  had  been  made 
to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  to  continue  the 
work,  but  the  struggle  had  proved  fruitless. 

It  seems  like  a  sort  of  grim  satire  to  say  that 
the  only  glimpse  of  sunshine  amid  the  gen- 
eral gloom  came  from  the  passage  of  the 
bankrupt  law  of  1842.  Settlements  were 
thereby  rendered  possible,  under  the  terms 
of  which  business  men  were  enabled  to  escape 
from  the  entanglements  which  had  held  them 
as  in  a  vise,  and  which  permitted  them  to 
start  afresh,  unencumbered  by  liabilities 
which  they  saw  no  hope  of  meeting. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  prospects 
of  the  city,  valuable  acquisitions  continued  to 
be  made  to  its  population — and  these,  too,  of 
men  who  had  faith  in  its  future,  and  who 


*  The  author  is  indebted  to  a  paper  prepared  by  Samuel 
C.  Clark  on  "Chicago  in  the  Forties,"  which  was  read 
before  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  at  its  November 
meeting,  1891,  for  many  of  tne  facU  stated  in  the  forego, 
ing  description.  He  has  also  made  use  of  other  manu- 
scripts as  well  as  flies  of  the  Chicago  Democrat  and 
American. 
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were  willing  to  commit  their  fortunes  to  its 
welfare.  Among  these  were  Peter  Page,Wm. 
H.  Bradley,  Thomas  Hoyne,  C.  N.  Holden, 
C.  C.  P.  Holden  (in  1837),  Edward  I.  Tink- 
ham  and  Hugh  T.  Dickey. 

Although,  as  above  pointed  out,  the  geo- 
graphical position  and  natural  advantages  of 

The        Chicago  were  such  that  the  inevit- 

'lonecrs.  ^jg  tendencies  of  trade  and  com- 
merce would  insure  its  growth,  the  city  is 
nevertheless  largely  indebted  to  the  sterling 
character  of  her  early  settlers  for  the  high 
rank  she  occupies  to-day  among  American 
municipalities.  They  were  men  of  single  pur- 
pose, strong,  physically  and  mentally,and  un- 
swerving in  their  devotion  to  duty.  While 
not  highly  learned,  they  had  enjoyed  fair 
educational  advantages,  and  were  animated 
by  strong  conviction,  determined  resolution 
and  tireless  energy. 

When  the  young  men  of  the  East,  intend- 
ing to  seek  a  new  home  in  which  to  begin 
their  life  work,  debated  the  question  of  the 
superior  advantages  afforded  by  different 
localities,  the  general  conclusion  was  that 
Chicago  presented  every  requisite  demanded, 
because  by  a  glance  at  the  map  it  readily 
appeared  that  there  the  waters  of  the  great 
lakes  could  be  most  advantageously  connected 
with  the  Mississippi.  Here,  they  argued,  a 
great  metropolis  must  be  built  up, and  hither 
they  came — men  of  brawn  and  brain,  possess- 
ing those  qualities  of  independence  and 
endurance  essential  to  those  who  hew  pio- 
neer ways  and  direct  the  march  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

Although  extrinsic  circumstances,  for 
which  their  own  ambition  and  enthusiastic 
natures  were  partly  responsible,  had  drawn 
them  far  out  of  line,  and  given  a  backset  to 
their  tentative  efforts,  they  were  far  from 
surrendering  their  cherished  schemes  and 
hopes  for  the  eventual  upbuilding  of  a 
great  city.  They  struggled  with  the  diffi- 
culties which  financial  reverses  had  thrown 
across  their  pathways  with  a  dogged  deter- 
mination to  bring  themselves  out  of  the 
frowning  wilderness.  Where  they  could  not 


run  they  were  content  to  plod,  and  bide  their 
time. 

Neither  were  they  disposed  to  adopt 
measures  of  repudiation,  or  to  advocate  the 
passage  of  relief  laws,  suggested  by  the  fears 
of  some.  On  the  contrary,  by  their  deter- 
mination to  stand  by  their  obligations,  pub- 
lic and  private,  they  set  such  an  example  of 
good  faith  to  their  fellow  citizens  of  other 
cities  and  counties,  that  it  largely  influenced 
the  legislature  in  its  action  to  save  the  credit 
of  the  State  by  making  provision  for  the 
bonded  debt  and  payment  of  her  interest. 

With  the  sober  thoughts  induced  by  re- 
verses,busiuess  relations  were  conducted  upon 
the  safer  basis  of  legitimate  growth  ;  de- 
mands for  development  were  met  by  invest- 
ments in  manufactories  and  the  promotion 
of  internal  industries. 

The  growth  of  the  city  during  the  period 
now  under  consideration  may  be  seen  from 
the  subjoined  tables,  showing  the 
valuation  of  property,  amount  of 
city  debt,  amount  of  taxes  paid,  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  and  imports  and  exports 
from  1837  to  1848,  inclusive: 


Growth. 


YEAR. 

VALUATION 
OP 
PHOP'TY.* 

DEBT. 

TAXES 
PAID. 

POPULA-  „__„_,. 
TION.     '         ICS- 

1837 

J  236.843 

85,905 

4.180  City. 

1338 

235.936 

$  9,996'  ' 

8.849 

4.000  Est  mated. 

1839 

»4.8l3 

7,182 

4,6t:4 

4,200 

1840 

94437 

6.559 

4,721 

4.419  U.S. 

1841 

166.744 

12,387 

10,004 

5.5110  Estimated. 

1M2 

151.342 

li,372 

9,187 

6.590 

1843 

1.441.314 

12655 

8.647 

7,58.i  City. 

1844 

2.763.2*1 

9,795 

17.1H6 

>,0  0  Estimated. 

1845 

3.065,024 

10.691 

11,077 

12,088  Staie. 

1846 

4.52l,«65 

16.045 

15825 

U.169  City. 

1847 

5,849,170 

13.179 

18.159 

16.859      ' 

1848 

6.30J.440 

20,338 

22,051 

20.023      " 

TABLE  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS,  1837  TO  1848. 


YEAR. 

IMPORTS. 

Ex'TS. 

YEAR. 

IMPORTS. 

EX'TS. 

1837. 

$373.667 

$11,  '  eft 

1843. 

$1.435,f86 

»1  00-1,207 

1838. 

579.174 

16,'  44 

1844. 

1^6.416 

78554 

1839. 

630,098 

33.M3 

1S45. 

2,i  43.445 

1,543.519 

1840. 

562,1116 

228,635 

1846. 

2.027.150 

1,813.468 

1841. 
1842. 

564.3»7 
664,347 

34s,362 
659,305 

1847. 
1848. 

2,64  ,852 
3,200.000 

2.296,299 
S.SOO.I'OO 

As  will  be  noted,  the    tide   of   increasing 

population  which  began  to  rise  in  1842  con- 

TheTide   tinned   at   the   flood-mark  during 

"ns-      the   period   under   review   in   this 

*  The  valuation  of  property  is  for  real  estate  only  up 
to  1843.  Gov.  Brcss,  in  his  tables,  puts  these  valuations 
twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  larger  than  here  recorded. 
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chapter.  By  1844  the  era  of  good  times  had 
fairly  returned,  over  six  hundred  new  build- 
ings having  been  erected  this  year.  It  will 
be  further  observed  that  the  exports,  which 
bore  but  a  beggarly  proportion  to  the  im- 
ports for  the  first  few  years  after  1842, 
began  to  show  a  decidedly  favorable  relation 
to  what  was  received.  The  gratifying  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  property,  as  shown  in 
the  table,  also  indicates  the  city's  steady  im- 
provement. 

The  principal  exports  were  wheat,  corn, 
flour,  beef  and  pork  in  barrels,  and  wool. 
For  the  year  1847  the  respective  amounts  of 
these  total  exports  were:  Wheat,  1,974,304 
bushels;  corn,  67,315  bushels;  flour,  32,598 
barrels;  beef,  26,504  barrels;  pork,  22,416 
barrels;  wool,  411,088  pounds.  Among  the 
articles  imported  were  dry  goods  valued  at 
$837,451;  groceries,  $506,027;  hardware, 
*148,811;  liquors,  $86,334.  The  value  of 
lumber  received  that  year  was  $265,332. 

It  was,  indeed,  during  the  period  of 
depression  that  the  great  interest  of  grain 
shipping  was  inaugurated  and  successfully 
prosecuted.  In  1838  the  first  shipment  of 
wheat,  39  bags,  was  consigned  as  a  venture 
by  Walker  &  Co.  in  the  steamer  Great  West- 
ern. In  1839  the  number  of  exporters  had 
increased  to  eight,  and  their  shipments 
aggregated  16,073  bushels.  During  the  fol- 
lowing year  this  total  was  raised  to  304,212 
bushels.* 

Previous  to  1842  the  inhabitants  of  Chi- 
cago were  dependent,  except  for  a  public  well 

First  in  Kinzie's  addition,  for  that 

waterworks.  egsential  element  of  human 

existence,  water,  upon  supplies  obtained  in 
barrels  and  buckets  brought  directly  from 
the  lake.  It  was  carried  around  by  peddlers 
as  milk  is  nowadays,  from  house  to  house,  and 
sold  at  so  much  the  gallon  or  bucketful.  The 
first  movement  for  a  better  system  was  made 
in  1836,  when  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  Chicago  Hy- 
draulic Company  ,with  a  capital  of  $200,000, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  water  works 

»  Colbert'B  and  Chamberlain's  History  of  Chicago,  p.  56. 


commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  people; 
but  the  company  was  unable  to  organize  and' 
get  into  successful  operation  until  1840,  when 
it  began  the  construction  of  a  reservoir  at 
the  corner  of  Lake  street  and  Michigan 
avenue,  its  tank  being  about  twenty-five  feet 
square  and  elevated  about  eighty  feet  above 
the  ground.  Its  one  pump  connected  with 
the  water  of  the  lake  by  means  of  an  iron 
pipe,  laid  on  a  crib-work  pier  extending  into 
the  water  about  150  feet.  The  pump  was 
worked  by  a  steam  engine  of  twenty-five 
horse  power,  and  the  citizens  were  supplied 
with  water  through  bored  logs,  one  of  which 
may  now  be  seen  at  the  rooms  of  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society.  The  pump  raised  about 
twenty-five  barrels  of  water  per  minute.  The 
entire  outlay  of  the  company,  down  to  1842, 
when  the  work  was  so  far  completed  as  to  be 
used,  was  $24,000.  Water  rates  were  estab- 
lished, ranging  from  $10  per  annum  for  a 
family  of  five  persons  to  $500  for  large 
manufacturers. 

A  question  which  aroused  great  interest 
at  this  period  was  the  bridging  of  the  river. 
New  The  old  Dearborn  street  bridge,  the 
Bridges.  nrst  drawbridge,  had  been  demol- 
ished in  1839,  and  a  scow  ferry  substituted. 
The  proprietors  of  the  warehouses  located 
on  the  north  side  were  clamorous  for  a  new 
structure,  by  which  the  wagon  loads  of  grain 
and  produce  coming  into  the  city  from  the 
south  might  more  easily  reach  them,  thus 
insuring  more  healthful  competition.  This 
reasonable  demand  was  opposed  in  the  coun- 
cil for  a  long  time,  and  the  ordinance  for 
the  construction  of  the  Clark  street  bridge 
in  1840  was  carried  only  by  the  deciding 
vote  of  Mayor  Raymond.  This  was  a  float- 
ing swing  bridge,  constructed  after  plans 
made  by  Wm.  B.  Ogden,  and  similar  struc- 
tures were  built  at  Wells,  Randolph  and 
Kinzie  streets,  between  1840  and  1845.  As 
stated  by  Governor  Bross  (History  of  Chi- 
cago, p.  31)  they  were  operated  as  follows  : 
"When  it  was  necessary  to  open  a  bridge 
for  the  passage  of  vessels,  a  chain,  fastened 
on  or  near  the  shore  on  the  side  of  the  pier 
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at  some  distance  from  it,  was  wound  up  by 
a  capstan  on  the  float  end  of  the  bridge, 
thus  opening  it.  It  was  closed  in  the 
same  manner  by  a  chain  on  the  opposite 
side." 

As  before  remarked,  work  on  the  canal, 
after  the  expenditure  of  nearly  $5,000,000, 

work  resumed  had  to  be  s»spended  in  March, 
on  the  Canal.  1343^  for  the  want  of  f unds  ; 
but  before  this  time  and  in  anticipation  of 
the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  State, 
then  unable  to  pay  the  interest  on  its  indebted- 
ness, the  legislature,  through  the  controlling 
influence  of  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  then  a  member 
from  Cook  county,  passed  an  act,  February 
23,  1843,  providing  a  plan  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  canal,  by  which  the  Government 
was  authorized  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  $1,- 
600,000;  for  the  payment  of  which  the 
revenues  and  lands  of  the  canal  might  be 
pledged.  This  loan  was  finally  secured, 
and  the  canal  passed  into  the  hands  of  trus- 
tees in  1845,  when  work  was  again  resumed 
and  vigorously  prosecuted  until  its  comple- 
tion in  1848. 

Prior  to  1846  Chicago  was  a  port  of  deliv- 
ery only,  belonging  to  the  district  of  Detroit. 
Port  Wm.  B.  Snowhook  was  appointed 

of  Entry.  Sp^cjai  surveyor  of  the  port, 
April  1,  1 846,  and  the  city  was  made  a  port 
of  entry  by  act  of  Congress,  July  16,  1846. 
Mr.  Snowhook  was  appointed  the  first  col- 
lector the  following  August. 

The  improvement  of  the  harbor  up  to  the 
Tbe        time  that  work  was  discontinued  in 
Harbor.  ^§39^  owing  to  a  want  of  funds,  was 
only  a  partial  success. 

A  bar  had  formed,  extending  across  the 
entrance  of  the  channel,  so  that  vessels  could 
enter  only  in  fair  weather,  and  even  then 
with  considerable  difficulty.  1  was  only  in 
response  to  the  unremitting  efforts  of  citi- 
zens, by  memorials  and  personal  influence, 
during  the  years  1839-41,  that  Congress  was 
induced,  in  1843,  to  appropriate  $25,000  for 
the  resumption  of  work  on  the  improve- 
ment. Thirty  thousand  dollars  additional 
were  appropriated  the  following  year  for  the 


same  purpose.  Up  to  this  time  $247,000 
had  been  expended  ;  yet  the  harbor  was  still 
incomplete.  Indeed,  its  condition  was 
most  unsatisfactory,  even  if  not  positively 
dangerous.  John  Wentworth,  Chicago's 
able  representative  in  Congress,had,  through 
his  indefatigable  efforts,  secured  the  incor- 
poration of  further  appropriations  in  the 
"  River  and  Harbor  Bill"  in  1846  by  a  de- 
cisive majority,  but  President  Polk  inter- 
posed his  veto. 

This  action  of  the  President  and  the  oppo- 
sition developed  in  Congress  to  appropria- 
Riverand  tions  for  the  improvement 

Harbor  ConventioD.  of  western  waterways,  in- 
cluding harbors  on  the  great  lakes,  provoked 
a  widespread  criticism  and  discussion  of  the 
rights  and  policy  involved  in  such  appro- 
priations. It  found  expression  especially  in 
the  western  States,  and  finally  resulted  in 
the  calling  of  the  great  River  and  Harbor 
Convention,  which  met  at  Chicago  in  July, 
1847.  It  was  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
important  events  of  the  period.  Prelimi- 
nary conferences  had  been  held  in  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Buffalo  and  New  York,  and  such 
encouragement  had  been  received  that  a 
meeting  was  called  in  Chicago  November  13, 
1846,  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  convention. 

Hon.  Mark  Skinner  was  president,  and 
all  the  leading  citizens  participated  in  the 
proceedings. 

Among  those  in  attendance  were  Wrn.  B. 
Ogden,  Eli  B.  Williams,  Benj.  W.  Ray- 
mond, Geo.  W.  Meeker,  Mahlon  B.  Ogden, 
J.  Young  Scammon,  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  John 
Wentworth,  Norman  B.  Judd,  David  L. 
Gregg,  Patrick  Ballingall,  Grant  Goodrich, 
Richard  L.  Wilson,  Samuel  J.  Lowe,  Thomas 
'  Hoyne,  William  L.  Whitney,  Elisha  W. 
Tracy,  Zebina  Eastman,  John  H.  Kinzie,  F. 
C.  Sherman,  Walter  L.  Newberry,  John  S. 
Wright,  Stephen  F.  Gale,  William  H. 
Brown,  Philip  F.  W.  Peck,  Alfred  Cowles, 
Levi  D.  Boone,  Jas.  H.  Woodworth,  Silas 
B.  Cobb  and  Robert  Fergus. 

Appropriate  committees  were  appointed, 
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and  an  address  adopted  which  ably  set  forth 
the  object  of  the  convention. 

On  the  appointed  day  large  delegations 
were  present  from  eighteen  out  of  the  then 
twenty-nine  States  in  the  Union.  New  York 
sent  over  three  hundred,  while  still  larger 
numbers  came  from  Michigan,  Ohio,  Wis- 
consin, Indiana  and  Illinois,  the  entire 
representation  having  been  estimated  at 
from  six  to  ten  thousand.  Among  these 
were  found  such  influential  names  as  Edward 
Bates,  Thomas  Allen,  Louis  V.  Bogy,  Sam- 
uel H.  Treat,  A.  B.  Chambers,  from 
Missouri;  Thomas  Cor  win,  William  Bebb, 
Stanley  Matthews,  Jeremiah  Warren,  Eobert 
C.  Schneck,  from  Ohio;  John  A.  Rockwell, 
Connecticut;  Thomas  Butler  King,  Georgia; 
John  M.  Barclay,  Edward  H.  Noyes,  Frank- 
lin W.  Hunt,  Thomas  S.  Stanfield,  Schuyler 
Colfax,  Dr.  John  A.  Hendrix,  Indiana;  H. 
C.  Blackburn,  Kentucky;  C.  W.  Upham, 
Anson  Burlingame,  Joseph  H.  Buckingham, 
Henry  Loring,  Jr.,  Massachusetts;  Gov. 
Henry  P.  Baldwin,  Zachariah  Chandler,  Wm. 
Woodbri^ge,  Michigan,  J.  DePeyster  Ogden, 
David  Dudley  Field,  Horace  Greeley,  Julius 
Wadsworth,  John  C.  Spencer,  Erastus  Corn- 
ing, Andrew  White,  E.  G.  Spalding,  Nathan 
K.  Hall,  New  York;  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll, 
Pennsylvania;  Lewis  Ludington,  Alexander 
Mitchell,  Levi  Hubbell,  Gen.  Rufus  King, 
J.  D.  Doty,  N.  P.  Talmage,  Charles  H. 
Larrabee,  William  H.  Larrabee,  Wisconsin; 
George  H.  Williams,  Iowa. 

Illinois  had  delegates  from  thirty-five 
counties,  including  many  leading  citizens 
outside  of  Chicago,  and  among  them  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  only  Whig  representative  in 
Congress  from  the  State,  and  who  at  this 
time  made  his  first  visit  to  its  commer- 
cial metropolis.  The  Journal,  in  commenting 
upon  this  fact,  remarked:  "We  expect  much 
from  him  as  a  representative  in  Congress, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  our  expectations  will 
be  more  than  realized,  for  never  was  reliance 
placed  in  a  nobler  heart  and  a  sounder 
judgment."  A  speech  of  his  in  the  conven- 


tion was  favorably  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Greeley 
in  his  report  of  the  proceedings. 

Chicago  was  a  city  of  fifteen  thousand 
inhabitants,  but  to  provide  for  such  an 
extraordinary  influx  of  visitors  taxed  not 
only  the  capacity  of  the  hotels  but  also  the 
hospitality  of  private  citizens,  who  threw 
wide  open  their  dwellings.  But  even  then 
accommodations  for  the  thronging  thousands 
would  have  been  insufficient  but  for  the 
palatial  steamboats,  which  remained  to  take 
care  of  their  from  one  hundred  to  fifteen 
hundred  passengers  each. 

The  Fourth  of  July  falling  on  Sunday  that 
year,  the  usual  festivities  of  the  Nation's 
birthday  were  celebrated  in  connection  with 
tne  assembling  of  this  convention.  Such  a 
procession,  in  point  of  numbers  and  enthusi- 
asm, had  never  before  been  seen  in  Chicago. 
The  marshal  of  the  day,  Dr.  Philip  Maxwell, 
formed  his  escort  headed  by  a  band  and 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  artillery,  on  the  "old 
garrison  ground,"  and  at  the  signal  of  a  gun 
the  procession  moved  at  ten  o'clock,  taking 
the  following  route:  From  Michigan  ave- 
nue through  Monroe  street  to  Wells,  through 
Wells  to  Randolph,  and  thence  to  Michigan 
avenue,  resting  at  the  public  square,  where 
the  foreign  delegations  were  received,  thence 
west,  via  Madison  street,  to  State,  thence 
north  to  Lake,  thence  west  to  Clark,  and 
thence  to  the  public  square.  The  parade 
was  imposing,  and  the  display  of  fire  com- 
panies was  pronounced  the  finest  ever  seen 
on  the  continent. 

The  Evening  Journal  begins  its  account 
of  the  celebration  as  follows:  "A  great,  a 
glorious  day  has  gone  down — a  day  which 
children's  children  will  remember,  when  the 
actors  who  took  part,  and  the  hands  that 
indicted,  are  cold  and  motionless,  as  a  day 
when  party  predilections  were  obliterated ; 
when  sectional  interests  were  forgotten,  when 
from  eighteen  free  and  independent  sover- 
eignties men  came  up  to  the  achievement 
of  a  noble  work,  united  their  voices  in  one 
grand  harmony,  for  the  promotion  of  an 
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object  demanded  alike  by  the  most  en- 
lightened self-interest,  the  most  liberal  view, 
and  indeed  by  common  humanity." 

Upon  the  assembling  of  the  delegates  in 
the  spacious  and  beautiful  tent  or  pavilion 
which  had  been  provided  for  the  occasion, 
the  convention  was  called  to  order  by  Dr. 
Maxwell,  and  a  welcoming  address  was  de- 
livered by  Mayor  James  Cnrtiss.  Thurlow 
Weed,  in  his  report  of  the  proceedings,  pro- 
nounces the  convention  a  larger  deliberative 
body  than  had  ever  before  been  assembled 
in  this  country.  Edward  Bates,  of  Missouri, 
had  the  honor  of  presiding,  with  vice- 
presidents  from  seventeen  States,  Illinois 
being  represented  by  Charles  S.  Hempstead. 

The  convention  continued  in  session  three 
days,  and  the  discussions  upon  the  questions 
presented  showed  keen  intelligence,  careful 
thought,  genuine  patriotism,  and  practical 
common  sense.  Letters  generally  favorable 
to  the  avowed  objects  of  the  convention  were 
read  from  Daniel  Webster,  John  McLean, 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  Silas  Wright,  Henry 
Clay,  Martin  Van  Buren,  and  Washington 
Hunt.  That  from  General  Cass,  which 
was  very  brief  and  which  expressed  no 
opinion,  called  forth  outspoken  objurgatory 
criticism. 

The  resolutions  adopted  emphatically  as- 
serted that  it  was  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
general  government  to  facilitate  commerce 
by  improving  harbors  and  clearing  out  navi- 
gable rivers  ;  and  that  theretofore  appropri- 
ations made  for  the  improvement  of  inter- 
oceanic  rivers  and  lakes  had  not  been  in 
just  and  fair  proportion  to  those  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

A  resolution  in  favor  of  a  railroad  "  from 
the  States  to  the  Pacific,''  introduced  by 
William  Mosely  Hall,  was  also  adopted. 
The  closing  speech  was  delivered  by  the 
president.  Edward  Bates.  He  had  been  so 
long  out  of  public  life  that  some  opposition 
to  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the 
convention  had  been  developed.  His  capa- 
bility to  fill  the  post  was  questioned.  But 
all  doubts  of  such  a  character  were  scattered 


to  the  four  winds  when  he  began  his  address. 
It  was  pronounced  at  the  time  a  master- 
piece of  American  oratory  theretofore  unex- 
celled. He  spoke  of  the  wonderful  possi- 
bilities and  growth  of  the  country,  and 
pictured  its  future  in  the  most  patriotic 
and  glowing  colors.  He  was  continually 
interrupted  by  cheer  upon  cheer,  and  at  its 
conclusion,  as  Horace  Greeley  said  in  his 
report,  "his  speech  was  greeted  by  the  whole 
convention  rising  and  cheering  long  and 
fervently."  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
no  authentic  report  of  this  great  oration  has 
been  preserved. 

Thus  met,  "deliberated,  harmonized  and 
acted"  one  of  the  most  important  and  inter- 
esting congresses  of  freemen,  "destitute  of 
pay  and  mileage,"  which  had  ever  convened 
in  a  western  State.  While  the  results  of  its 
deliberations  were  beneficent  and  enduring 
as  far  as  the  prosperity  of  the  country  at 
large  was  concerned,  they  were  of  special 
advantage  to  the  now  growing  and  ambitious 
city  of  Chicago.  Attention  had  been  particu- 
larly directed,  through  the  reports  and  statis- 
tical tables  submitted  and  published,  to  its 
recourses,  situation  and  improvements.  No 
such  comprehensive,  valuable  and  free  ad- 
vertising had  ever  been  given  to  any  city  in 
the  country,  the  substantial  benefits  from 
which  were  soon  to  be  realized  in  a  largely 
increased  growth  of  population  and  business. 

A  great  many  "first  things"  occurred 
in  Chicago  during  the  period  now  being  con- 
Hret  sidered,  the  mention  of  which  will 
Things.  not  be  found  uninteresting  by  the 
inquiring  reader.  Among  these  were  the 
launching  of  the  first  steamboat  built  in  Chi- 
cago, named  the  James  Allen,  at  Goose 
Island  in  1838.  The  first  daily  newspaper, 
the  American,  was  issued  April  9,  1839. 

October  27  (same  year)  occurred  the  first 
disastrous  fire,  involving  the  destruction  of 
the  Tremont  House  and  seventeen  other 
buildings.  The  first  book  printed  in 
Chicago,  Vol.  I  of  Scammon's  (J.  Young) 
reports,  was  consumed  in  this  fire. 

On  November  28,  this  year,  was  observed 
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Thanksgiving  day  for  the  first  time  in  this 
city  or  State. 

The  first  execution,  the  hanging  of  John 
Stone,  for  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Lucretia 
Thompson,  occurred  May  1,  1840. 

On  January  1,  1842,  the  first  Washing- 
tonian  temperance  society  was  organized. 

The  first  State  convention  o  tin-  Liberty 
party  (Abolitionists)  was  held  May  27,  1842. 
In  July  of  this  year  ex- President  VanBuren 
visited  the  city  and  was  given  a  public  re- 
ception. 

St.  Patrick's  day  was  first  celebrated  in 
this  city  in  1843. 

The  public  market  house,  corner  Lake  and 
State  streets,  was  completed  in  January  of 
the  same  year  at  a  cost  of  $1,500. 

April  21,  1843,  hogs  were  first  prohibited 
by  ordinance  from  running  at  large  in  the 
city. 

Rush  Medical  College,  having  been  founded 
in  1843,  with  a  class  of  twenty  two  students, 
held  its  first  commencement  November  22d 
of  that  year. 

The  first  book,  compiled,  (by  J.  Welling- 
ton) printed,  (by  Ellis,  Fergus  &  Co.)  bound 
and  issued  in  Chicago  was  the  directory  for 
1844. 

The  first  church  bell  in  the  city  was  placed 
upon  the  Unitarian  church  in  January,  1845. 
On  November  2Gthof  this  year  appeared  the 
first  number  of  a  newspa  mr  i  ublished  in  a 
foreign  language,  the  Chicago  Volksfreund. 

March  20,  1845,  the  common  council  first 
adopted  the  system  of  levying  special  taxes 
for  the  improvement  of  the  streets. 

The  first  steam  power  press,  the  Adams, 
was  set  up  and  used,  in  the  office  of  the  Dem- 
ocrat, December  27,  1845. 

The  first  permanent  school  building 
erected  in  the  city  was  in  District  No.  1,  on 
Madison  street  between  Dearborn  and  State, 
begun  in  1844,  and  completed  in  the  spring 
of  1845. 

John  B.  Rice,  afterwards  mayor,  built  the 
first  theatre  in  Chicago,  in  which  the  open- 
ing performance  was  given  June  28,  1847. 


The  Police. 


It  was  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Randolph 
street,  near  Dearborn. 

The  city  limits  were  extended  by  act  of 
the  legislature  P'ebruary  16,  1847,  to  West- 
ern avenue,  North  avenue,  Fuller-ton  ave- 
nue and  to  the  lake;  and  the  city  was  divided 
into  nine  wards,  the  first  four  on  the  south 
side,  the  fifth  and  sixth  on  the  west  side, 
and  the  other  three  on  the  north  side. 

That  quasi-military  organization  called 
the  police,  upon  which  so  largely  depends 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  a 
city,  did  not  for  many  years  re- 
ceive that  consideration  which  its  impor- 
tance deserved. 

Under  the  original  city  charter  the  head 
of  this  department  was  called  the  high  con- 
stable, who  was  an  officer  of  the  municipal 
court.  John  Shrigley  was  the  successful 
candidate  for  the  position  in  1837  and  was 
succeeded  by  Samuel  J.  Lowe  in  1839.  He 
was  the  first  to  receive  the  designation  of 
"city  marshal,"  and,  with  M.  Hunton  as 
assistant,  continued  in  office  until  1842, 
when  Orson  Smith  was  elected,  his  three 
assistants  being  Henry  Rhines,  Hugh  K. 
Henry  and  Wm.  Wesencroft.  In  1845 
Philip  Dean  was  elected  city  marshal  and 
Wm.  Wesencroft  was  continued  as  police 
constable.  In  1848  Ambrose  Burnham  suc- 
ceeded Dean,  and  the  police  force  consisted 
at  that  time  of  nine  constables,  one  from 
each  ward. 

The  one  event  which  never  failed  in  this, 
as  in  other  American  cities,  to  attract  the 
undiv  ded  and  enthusiastic  atten- 
tion of  every  male  citizen  was 
that  of  the  annually  recurring  election.  The 
dividing  lines  in  all  these  contests,  as  in 
those  co-extensive  with  the  State,  unphilo- 
sophic  as  it  may  seem,  were  those  which  dis- 
tinguished the  two  great  leading  parties  of 
the  period,  whig  and  democratic,  and  the 
flaunting  of  an  election  notice  upon  the 
fences  and  court-house  advertising  boards 
was  the  signal  for  the  war-whoop  which  im- 
mediately rang  out  from  each  partisan 
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camp.  Local  issues,  in  which  the  people 
were  most  directly  interested,  were  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  the  achieving  a 
majority  at  the  city  polls  for  the  Jackson- 
Van  Bnreii  or  Clay-Harrison  candidate,  if  he 
were  only  running  for  constable  or  alderman, 
being  esteemed  of  the  first  importance. 

Voting  under  the  first  constitution  of  this 
State  was  made  exceedingly  easy,  citizenship 
not  being  required,  but  simply  a  residence 
in  the  State  for  six  months  before  election. 
As  the  Irishman  or  German  thus  easily  in- 
vested with  the  elective  franchise  who  was 
not  a  Democrat  was  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
the  large  number  of  the  former  attracted  here 
by  the  demand  for  labor  on  £he  canal  gave  the 
Democratic  party  very  largely  the  advantage, 
but  for  which  fact  the  city  would  have  gener- 
ally elected  whigs  to  office.  As  it  was,  they 
occasionally,  (four  times  only  in  twenty- 
one  elections)  succeeded,  by  reason  of  their 
superior  tactics,  or  defections  among  their 
opponents,  in  electing  their  candidates. 

The  "  hard  cider  log  cabin  "  campaign  of 
1840  brought  out  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
voters  of  Chicago,  as  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try. A  large  delegation,  over  seventy  in 
number,  headed  by  Gurdon  S.  Hnbbard, 
General  David  Hunter,  Charles  Cleaver, 
Thomas  B.  Carter,  Stephen  F.  Gale,  and 
other  leading  whigs,  attended  the  great 
mass  meeting  held  at  Springfield  that  year 
in  great  style.  They  selected  fourteen  of 
the  best  teams  in  town,  new  canvas-cov- 
ered wagons,  and  four  tents.  The  Govern- 
ment yawl,  rigged  as  a  two  masted  ship, 
manned  by  four  sailors,  was  drawn  on  a  wagon 
by  six  of  the  finest  gray  horses  that  could  be 
found.  Thus  equipped,  the  cavalcade  started 
on  its  trip  of  two  weeks,  amid  great  cheer- 
ing. At  Joliet  their  progress  was  impeded 
by  a  mob  of  two  or  three  hundred  men  and 
boys,  and  their  ship  was  somewhat  damaged; 
but  amid  flying  sticks  and  stones  the  gallant 
Hunter  inarched  at  the  head  of  the  procession 
and,  drawing  his  pistol,  defiantly  moved  on. 
It  was  a  great  excursion,  camping  out  at 
night  and  furnishing  music,  speakers  and 


plenty  of  noise  to  the  admiring  crowds  which 
met  it  en  route. 

The  turbulence  and  violence  exhibited  at 
the  polls  that  year  has  hardly  been  equaled 
since.  On  the  north  side,  where  most  of  the 
foreign  population  then  resided,  personal 
collisions  were  frequent,  and  blood  flowed 
freely.  On  the  south  side  also  there  were 
serious  disturbances.  The  sheriff,  Ashbel 
Steele,  a  resolute  officer,  having  arrested  a 
man  for  fighting,  took  him  off  to  jail.  A  mob 
headed,  it  is  said,  by  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  who  was  a  strong  partisan,  proceeded 
to  the  jail  and  ordered  the  prisoner's  release. 
Supporters  of  the  sheriff  also  gathered  to  aid 
him  if  necessary  ;  but  his  determined  front 
stopped  all  further  proceedings.  To  the  de- 
mand of  "his  honor"  the  sheriff  replied  that 
the  attempt  of  the  judge  to  exercise  authority 
outside  the  court-room  would  not  be  recog- 
nized, and  that  if  he,  or  any  other  man, 
undertook  to  attack  the  jail  he  would  be 
killed.  They  knew  the  sheriff  too  well  to  take 
any  further  risks. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  both 
parties  at  this  initial  period  almost  invariably 
put  forward  their  best  men  for  mayor  and 
other  city  officers,  so  that  whoever  might 
succeed  the  people  would  be  well  served. 

William  B.  Ogden,  the  first  mayor  of  the 
city,  was  a  man  of  decidedly  superior  ability 

Mayors     an(^  assertive  power.     He  was  for  a 
1837-1848.   quarter   of    a    century    a    leading 
spirit  in  every  public  enterprise  which  tended 
to  promote  the  progress  of  the  city  in  its  im- 
perial career. 

Isaac  N.  Arnold,  the  first  city  clerk,  then 
a  young  lawyer,  soon  rose  to  an  enviable 
position  in  his  profession,  and  subsequently 
served  the  people  with  great  ability  and 
faithfulness  in  the  State  legislature,  and  in 
Congress.  He  was  an  attractive  speaker, 
and  a  writer  of  great  force  and  ability. 

Norman  B.  Judd,  the  first  city  attorney, 
than  whom  the  city  never  had  a  more  faithful 
representative,  was  also  an  able  lawyer,  but 
was  chiefly  distinguished  for  his  long  and 
conspicuous  service  in  the  State  senate.  He 
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also  served  in  Congress,and  was  Mr.  Lincoln's 
appointee  as  Minister  to  Berlin. 

All  of  these  first  officers  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  were  elected  as  democrats,  and  so 
remained  until  that  party  was  divided  by 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  in 
1854,  after  which  they  became  leading 
republicans.  They  were  all  natives  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Buckner  S.  Morris,  the  second  mayor, 
was  a  lawyer  from  Kentucky,  and  continued 
to  be  a  leading  member  of  the  bar,  and  a 
politician  of  the  southern  school,  up  to 
1865,  having  been  a  judge  of  the  circuit  court 
from  1853  to  1855. 

Benjamin  W.  Raymond,  a  whig,  a  native 
of  New  York  and  one  of  the  enterprising 
pioneer  merchants  of  the  city,  was  twice 
elected  mayor,  in  1839  and  in  1842.  He 
continued  to  be  an  influential  and  honored 
resident  of  the  city  until  his  death,  April 
6,  1883. 

Alexander  Lloyd,  elected  mayor  in  1840. 
was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  was  engaged 
in  business  for  many  years  as  a  builder  and 
contractor,  and  also  as  the  principal  partner 
in  a  dry-goods  and  grocery  store.  He  was 
regarded  as  a  man  of  enterprise  and  probity. 

Francis  C.  Sherman,  first  elected  mayor 
in  1841,  came  to  Chicago  from  Connecticut 
in  1834,  and  was  one  of  the  city's  most 
enterprising  pioneers.  His  principal  busi- 
ness was  that  of  brick-making  and  building, 
through  which,  by  1850,  he  had  acquired  a 
large  property.  He  was  also  an  alderman, 
county  commissioner  from  1840  to  1845, 
a  member  of  the  general  assembly 
from  1844  to  1848,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
supervisors  in  1851,  and  again  elected  mayor, 
for  two  terms,  from  1862  to  1805.  He  built 
the  Sherman  House  and  gave  it  his  name. 

Augustus  Garrett,  originally  from  New 
York,  came  to  Chicago  in  183C,  and  was 
elected  alderman  in  1840.  He  was  popular 
with  all  classes,aud  succeeded  in  being  elected 
mayor  three  times.  He  died  in  1848.  The 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute  (Evanston)  owes 
its  origin  to  the  active  benevolence  of  his 
widow. 


In  1844,  after  a  second  trial,  Alson  S. 
Sherman  was  elected  mayor.  He  was  a 
builder  and  contractor  from  Vermont.  He 
also  served  two  terms  as  alderman,  was  at 
one  time  at  the  head  of  the  fire  department, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  water 
commissioners  ten  years.  He  is  still  living 
at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years  (1893)  at 
Waukegan. 

In  1846  the  whigs  succeeded  in  electing 
their  mayor  in  the  person  of  John  P.  Cha- 
pin,  who  had  previously  served  a  term  as 
alderman.  He  was  a  leading  merchant,  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Wadsworth,  Dyer  & 
Chapin,who  were  also  large  packers  of  pork. 

James  Cartiss,  a  native  of  New  Yor,k,  was 
a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  previous  to  his 
election  as  mayor  in  1847  had  served  as  city 
clerk  and  alderman.  He  was  again  elected 
mayor  in  1850. 

James  H.  Wood  worth,  in  1848,  added  an- 
other to  the  list  of  democratic  mayors,  and 
to  the  large  number  of  them  who  had  come 
from  New  York.  He  reached  Chicago  in 
1833  and  was  thenceforth  as  miller,  banker, 
and  public  official  one  of  its  most  valued  citi- 
zens. He  represented  the  city  in  the  legis- 
lature, both  senate  and  house  (1838-41),  and 
was  re-elected  mayor  as  his  own  successor  in 
1849.  In  1854  he  was  elected  to  Congress  on 
the  anti-Nebraska  ticket,  and  when  the  Civil 
war  broke  out  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Yates  one  of  the  Board  of  army  auditors. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  table,  page 
103,  other  of  the  pioneers  of  Chicago  whom 
her  citizens  have  since  "  delighted  to  honor  " 
were  connected  with  the  city  government 
during  this  period.  Thomas  Hoyne,  con- 
spicuous at  the  bar  and  in  public  life, — 
Mark  Skinner,  an  efficient  member  of  the 
legislature  and  a  distinguished  ornament  of 
the  bench — George  Mauierre,  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  and  an  eminent  jurist, — Henry 
Brown,  of  great  learning  and  signal  ability 
us  lawyer  and  writer,  author  of  a  History 
of  Illinois  (1844) — Giles  Spring,  one  of 
Chicago's  first  lawyers,  as  were  also  Charles 
H.  Larrabee  and  Patrick  Ballingall — George 
W.  Dole,  the  city's  most  distinguished  pio- 
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neer  merchant,  an  honored  and  useful  citizen- 
for  nearly  half  a  century.* 

In  this  connection,  as  it  is  a  political  one, 
the  changes  in  the  office  of  postmaster  are 

Post-     given.  John  S.C.  Hogan  continued 

masters.    Jn    the   office   nntu    Mar(;h  3     Ig37j 

when  he  was  succeeded  by  Sidney  Abell,  and 

'ALDERMEN. 

1837.— (1st  ward)  I.  C.  Goodhue,  Hiram  Pearsons;  (2) 
Francis  C.  Sherman,  Peter  Holies;  (3)  John  D.  Caton;  (4) 
John  S.  C.  Hogan,  Aeahel  Pierce;  (5)  Francis  C.  Taylor; 
(6>  Bernard  Ward,  Samuel  Jackson. 

1838.-0)  Eli  B.  Williams,  E.  H.  Haddock;  (2l  J.  8.  C. 
Hogan,  James  Curtis;  (3)  J.  D.  Caton;  (4)  F.  C.  Taylor,  A. 
Pierce;  (5)  Henry  L.  Rucker;  (6)  George  W.  Dole,  Grant 
Goodrich. 

1839.— (1)  James  A.  Smitb.  Oliver  H.  Thompson;  (2)  Eli 
S.  Prescott,  Clement  C.  Stone;  (3)  Wra.  H.  Stow,  Ira  Milt- 
imore;  (4)  Asahel  Pierce,  John  Murphy,  Jr.;  (5)  H.  L. 
Rucker,  John  C.  Wilson;  (6)  John  H.  Kinzie,  BucknerS. 
Morris. 

1840.— (1)  Julius  Wadsworth,  Orsemus  Morrison;  (2) 
Augustus  Garrett,  James  Carney;  (3)  John  Gage,  Ira  Milt- 
imore;  (4)  Seth  Johnson,  William  O.  Snell;  (5)  H.  L. 
Rucker,  William  Allen;  (6)  Wm.  B.  Ogden,  Richard  J. 
Hamilton. 

1841.—  (1 )  Charles  Follansbee,  John  Davlin;  (2)  Peter 
Page,  Jason  McCord;  (3)  Ira  Miltimore,  Wm.  H.  Stow;  (4) 
Wm.  O.  Snell,  G.  W.  Rogers:  (5)  H.  L.  Rucker,  Samuel 
Greer;  (6)  George  F.  Foster,  James  L.  Howe. 

1842.— (1)  Norman  B.  Judd,  John  Calhoun;  (2)  Caleb 
Morgan,  Charles  McDonnell;  (3)  Hamilton  Barnes,  Alson 
S.  Sherman;  (4)  Daniel  Elston,  Eben  C.  Chaloner;  (5) 
G«orge  Brady,  Edward  Carroll;  (6)  George  O.  Bryan, 
George  W.  Dole. 

1843.— (1)  Hugh  T.  Dickey,  Cyrenus  Beers;  (2)  Charles 
Sauter,  Jason  McCord;  (3)  Azel  Peck,  Charlei  Taylor;  (4) 
John  Murphy,  Wm.  S.  Warner;  (5)  John  Cruver,  Samuel 
Greer;  (61  J.  Marback,  George  W.  Dole. 

1844.  — (1)  John  P.  Chapin.  Asher  Rossiter;  (2)  Samuel 
W.  Tallmadge,  Wm.  Wheeler;  (3)  Ira  Miltimore,  Hamilton 
Barnes;  (4)  John  Murphy,  Jr.,  Asahel  Pierce;  (5)  Thomas 
Brown,  Patrick  Kain;  (6)  B.  S.  Morris,  Michael  Diversey, 
James  H.  Rees,  rice  Morris  resigned. 

1845.— (1)  J.  Young  Scammon,  Thomas  Church;  (2) 
Hubert  P.  Hamilton,  James  H.  Woodworth;  (3;  Francis 
F.dwards,  Francis  H.  Taylor;  (4)  Asahel  Pierce,  Thomas 
MeDonough;  (5)  Elihu  Granger,  Samuel  Grier;  (6)  Mahlon 
D.  Ogden,  Richard  C.  Ross. 

1846.-(l)  George  Manierre,  Levi  D.  Boone;  (-')  N.  H. 
Bolles,  Andrew  Smith;  (3)  Michael  Kehoe,  James  Curtiss; 
(4)  Henry  Magee,  Joseph  Wilson;  (5)  Samuel  Grier,  Elihu 
Granger;  (6!  Richard  C.  Ross,  William  M.  Larrabee. 

1847.— (l)James  H.Woodworth.Peter  L.Updikc:  (2)  Levi 
D.  Boone,  Isaac  Specr;  (3)  B.  W.  Raymond,  John  Brinck- 
erhoff;  (4)  Robert  H.  Foss,  Charles  McDonnell;  (5)  Thomas 
James.  John  Sheriffs;  (6)  Asahel  Pierce,  Henry  Smith;  (7) 
Klihu  Granger,  Charles  Sloan;  (8)  Wm.  Snowhook,  James 
Lane;  (9)  Wm.  B.  Ogden,  Michael  McDonald. 

1848.— (1)  Edward  Manierre,  Peter  L.  Updike;  (2)  H.  L. 
Rucker,  Isaac  Speer;  (3)  Wm.  Jones,  J.  Brinckerhoff;  (4) 
Robert  H.  Foss,  Charles  McDonnell;  (5)  John  C.  Haines, 
Thomas  James;  (">>  Asahel  Pierce,  Henry  Smith;  (7)  Peter 
Turbot,  Charles  Sloan;  (8)  Wm.  B.  Herrick,  James  Lane; 
(9)  Samuel  McKay,  Michael  McDonald. 
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the  office  was  removed  from  Franklin  street 
to  the  Bigelow  building,  on  Clark  street. 
William  Stuart  succeded  Mr.  Abell  July  10, 
1841,  and  the  office, which  had  been  for  some 
time  located  in  the  Saloon  building,  was 
removed  to  No.  50  Clark  street,  where  it 
remained  ten  years.  On  the  incoming  of 
Folk's  administration  Gen.  Hart.  L.  Stewart 
was  appointed  postmaster,  but  not  confirmed 
until  February  3,  1846.  He  was  the  first 
Chicago  presidential  appointee  to  this  posi- 
tion. 

Chicago's   first   members    of   the  general 
assembly  after  the  formation  of  Cook  county 

Members  of        W6re   JaDleS   M'  Str°de   in  the 

the  legislature,  senate  (1832-36)  and  Benjamin 
Mills  (1832-4)  in  the  house,  both  of  them 
residents  of  Galena.  At  the  same  time(1832-4) 
Gurdon  S.  Hubbard  was  a  member  of  the 
house  from  Vermilion  county.  By  reason 
of  his  relations  with  Chicago  he  was  per- 
haps a  more  direct  representative  of  the 
interests  and  wants  of  that  village  than 
either  of  the  others,  giving,  as  he  did,  his 
best  efforts  toward  shaping  canal  legislation. 
Colonel  Strode, a  KenUickian  by  birth,  w;is 
subsequently  register  of  the  land  office  and 
prosecuting  attorney.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  "  heroes  "  of  the  Black  Hawk  war.  * 

*  It  was  Col.  Strode,  so  the  tradition  goes,  »ho  made 
the  grandiloquently  humorous  and  bombastic  report 
of  Stillmau's  defeat  and  the  part  he  tare  therein. 
This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  defeat  by  Black 
Hawk  and  forty  of  his  braves,  of  a  force  under  Major 
Stillman  of  275  rangers,  who  recklessly  attacked  him  and 
were  led  into  an  ambush,  "here  he  had  them  at  his  merey 
and  who,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  some  ot  their 
officers,  waited  not  for  a  second  volley  from  their  dusky 
antagonists,  but  fled  incontinently  from  the  field,  leaving 
behind  eleven  killed  and  two  wounded. 

This  report  (see  Gov.  Ford's  History  of  Illinois,  p.  119) 
was  as  follows:  "It  was  just  after  twilight,  in  the  gloam- 
ing of  the  evening,  when  we  discovered  Black  Hawk's 
army  coming  down  upon  us  in  a  solid  column;  they  de- 
ployed in  the  form  of  a  crescent  on  the  brow  of  the  prairie 
and  such  accuracy  and  precision  of  military  movements 
were  never  witnessed  by  man;  they  were  equal  lo  the 
best  troops  of  Wellington  in  Spain,  and  what  was  most 
wonderful,  there  were  large  squares  of  cavalry  resting 
upon  the  points  of  the  curve,  which  squares  we.re  sup- 
ported again  by  other  columns  fifteen  deep,  extending 
b.vck  through  the  woods  and  over  a  swamp  three-quarters 
of  a  mile,  which  again  rested  upon  the  main  body  of  Black 
Hawk's  army  bivouacked  upon  the  banks  of  the  Kish- 
waukee.  It  was  a  terrible  and  glorious  sight  to  seethe 
tawney  warriors  as  they  rode  along  our  flanks  attempting 
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John  Hamlin  was  the  next  representative, 
1834-6. 

In  1836  Peter  Pruyne,  whose  name  appears 
among  the  merchants  of  Chicago,  was  elected 
senator  on  the  democratic  ticket;  and  Albert 
G.  Leary,  a  lawyer  from  Maryland,  and 
nephew  by  marriage  of  President  Tyler,  from 
Chicago,  an  independent  candidate  ;  John 
Naper  from  Naperville,  and  James  Walker, 
both  democrats,  were  the  representatives. 

In  1838  Ebenezer  Peck,  widely  known  in 
legislative  and  political  circles  as  the  reporter 
of  the  supreme  court,  and  judge  of  the 
United  States  court  of  claims,  was  elected 
senator,  and  Gholsun  Kercheval  (formerly  a 
sutler  in  the  army),  Joseph  Naper  and  Rich- 
ard Murphy,  from  McIIenry  Co.,  represen- 
tatives. 

Mr.  Peck,  having  resigned,  was  succeeded 
in  the  senate  by  Judge  John  Pierson  in  1840, 
Mr.  Peck  being  elected  to  the  house.together 
with  Messrs  Leary  and  Murphy,  re-elected. 

In  1842  Samuel  Hoard,  subsequently  clerk 
of  the  circuit  court,  and  postmaster  of 
Chicago,  was  elected  senator,  and  Hart  L. 
Stewart,  and  Lot  Whitcomb,  of  Cook,  and 
Richard  Murphy,  of  Lake  were  the  represen- 
tatives. 

In  1844  Norman  Duel  Judd  entered  upon 
his  long  career  as  senator,  serving  until 
1861 — the  representatives  elected  this  year 
(1844)  being  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  Francis  C. 
Sherman,  Hart  L.  Stewart,  of  Cook,  and  H. 
Butler  of  Lake  county. 

In  1846  those  elected  to  the  house  were 
Mark  Skinner,  F.  C.  Sherman,  J.  J.  Everett 
from  Cook,  and  Geo.  Ela  from  Lake. 

The  Mexican  war,  which  occurred  during 


to  outflank  us  with  the  glittering  moonbeams  glistening 
from  the.r  polished  blades  and  burnished  spears.  It  was 
a  sight  well  calculated  to  strike  consternation  to  the 
stoutest  and  boldest  heart,  and  accordingly  our  men  soon 
began  to  break  in  small  squc.ds,  fortall  timber.  In  a  very 
little  time  the  rout  became  general,  the  Indians  were 
upon  our  flanks  and  threatened  the  destruction  of  the 
entire  detachment.  About  this  time  Maj.  Stillman,  Col. 
Stephenson,  Maj.  Perkins,  rapt.  Adams,  Mr.  Hackleton 
and  myself,  with  some  others,  went  back  to  the  rear 
to  rally  the  fugitives  and  protect  the  retreat:  but 
in  a  short  time  all  my  companions  tell,  bravely  flght- 


this  period,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  for  the 
TheMezi-  benefit  of  the  reader  of  a  later 
War'  generation,  grew  out  of  the  annex- 
ation to  the  United  States,  March  1,  1845, 
of  the  republic  of  Texas,  formerly  a  province 
of  Mexico.  In  April,  1846,  a  collision 
occurred  on  the  Rio  Grande  between  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  there  stationed, 
and  those  of  Mexico.  Congress,  in  May. 
1816,  having  resolved  that  a  state  of  war 
existed  between  the  two  governments,  author- 
ized the  President  to  call  for  fifty  thousand 
volunteers  to  aid  in  its  prosecution.  The 
State  of  Illinois  was  called  upon  to  furnish  as 
her  quota  of  this  number  three  regiments  of 
infantry  for  twelve  months  service.  Thirty- 
five  companies  promptly  responded, and  were 
organized  at  Alton.  Col.  E.  D.  Baker,  then 
a  member  of  Congress  from  Illinois,  was 
authorized  to  raise  an  additional  regiment, 
which  was  easily  done  from  companies  al- 
ready tendered.  On  April  19,  1847,  in 
response  to  a  second  call  for  troops,  Illinois 
sent  two  other  regiments  into  the  field. 

The  response  to  the  President's  call,  not- 
withstanding the  forbidding  character  of  the 
service  in  so  warm  a  climate,  was  no  less 
enthusiastic  in  Chicago  than  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  State,  and  two  companies  were 
at  once  raised,  one  commanded  by  Captain 
Lyman  Mower,  and  the  other,  at  first,  by 
Capt.  Elisha  Wells  and  subsequently  by 
Michael  P.  Smith.  These  companies,  the 
first  as  K  and  the  second  as  B,  made  a  por- 


ing hand  to  hand  with  the  savage  enemy,  and  I  alone  was 
left  upon  the  field  of  battle.  About  this  time  I  discovered 
not  far  to  the  left  a  corps  of  horsemen  who  seemed  in 
tolerable  order.  I  immediately  deployed  to  the  left, 
when  leaning  down  and  placing  my  body  in  a  recumbent 
position  upon  the  mane  of  my  horse,  so  as  to  bring  the 
heads  of  the  horsemen  between  my  eye  and  the  horizon, 
I  discovered  by  the  light  of  the  moon  that  they  were 
gentlemen  who  did  not  wear  hats,  by  which  tok<n  I 
knew  they  were  no  friends  of  mine.  I  therefore  made 
a  retrograde  movement  and  recovered  my  former  posi- 
tion, where  I  remained  for  some  time  meditating  what 
further  I  could  do  in  the  service  of  my  country,  when  a 
random  cannon  ba-1  came  whi-tlinjr  by  my  ear.  and 
plainly  whispered  to  me,  "Stranger,  you  have  no 
further  business  here."  Upon  hearing  this  I  fallowed  the 
example  of  my  companions  in  arms  and  broke  for  tall 
timber,  and  the  way  I  ran  was  not  a  little,  and  quit." 


THE  PERIOD  OF  COLLAPSE,  STAGNATION  AND  REVIVAL. 
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tion  of  the  first  regiment  under  command  of 
Col.  John  J.  Hardin.  * 

The  first  and  second  regiments  were  pushed 
immediately  to  the  front  with  General  Tay- 
lor and  participated  in  the  noted  battle  of 
Bnena  Vista.  The  General  says  in  his 
report  that  they  served  immediately  under 
his  own  eye,  and  that  he  bore  "  willing  testi- 
mony to  their  excellent  conduct  throughout 
the  day." 

Having  served  out  their  time  these  regi- 
ments were  discharged  at  Carmayo  June  17, 
1847. 

As  under  the  first  call  for  volunteers  the 
response  brought  out  a  great  many  more  com- 
panies than  could  be  received,  but  under  the 
successful  efforts  of  Col.  Richard  J.  Hamil- 
ton, the  company  raised  in  Chicago,  "  on  ten 
hours'  notice,"  originally  as  a  cavalry  com- 

*  ROSTER  OF  COMPANY  K. 

Captain  Lyman  Mower,  First  Lieut.  William  Erwin . 
Second  Lieut's:  Samuel  M.  Parsons,  Matthew  Moran ;  Ser- 
geants: Joshua  Herrindan,  Frederick  Hailborn,  Augus- 
tus  Tilford,  Dewitt  C.  Davis;  Corporals:  Samuel  Scott, 
Charles  Bank?,  Benjamin  Van  Vrankin,  George  D.  Slack : 
Musicians;  John  Helms,  Augustus  Stemple;  Privates: 
Simon  Atby,  Philip  Asant,  David  Baker,  Lewis  Battle- 
man,  Adam  Black,  Michael  C.  Brennan,  Henry  Bruner, 
George  C.  Bunker,  James  Carle,  James  Curtin,  Franklin 
Carney,  Edward  Devoe,  David  Dolson,  John  H.Durling, 
Stephen  Blam,  Harmon  Ellermg,  Isaac  English.  Charles 
Fowk,  Abraham  Franks,  Tina  P.  Fuller,  Eliacane  Gardner, 
John  Gardner,  Jonathan  Groves,  Luther  Groves,  Lyman 
Guinnip,  Austin  Handy,  Michael  Hyde,  Nelson  Johnson 
Cyrus  Lathrop.McCarty  Michael,  Jacob  Miller,  John  Miller' 
Charles  Myers,  Win.  P.  Olm^tead,  Christian  Osmand' 
George  Phettiplace,  Wm.  Phinsey,  Henry  Porter,  Fred' 
crick  Rikon,  W.  H.  H.  Robinson,  Frederick  Roth,  Edward 
F.  Howe,  Hannon  Secomb,  Frederick  Shrader,  Aug.  Stein- 
house.  John  H.  Temple,  John  Warian,  James  Walker, 
Samuel  Waters,  Frederick  Weaver,  Frederick  Wenter, 
John  Wills,  Freeman  Willett,  John  Wise. 

ROSTEU  OF  COMPANY   B. 

Cap'ains:  Elisha  Wells,  Michael  P. Smith;  First  Lieut. 
Patrick  Higgins;  Second  Lieut's:  Wm.  A.  Clark,  Elias  B. 
Zabriska:  Sergeants:  Arthur  Perry,  Abraham  Peters, 
Chauncey  H.  Snow.  Alfred  Wrose;  Corporals:  Patrick 
MI-IIHII,  L.  M.  Matthews,  George  Mackenzie,  George  P, 
Wilmot ;  Musicians  :  D.  M.  Uurdick,  Doi  Biiby;  Teamster  : 
Augustus  Mueinchhausen;  Privates:  Wm.  O.  Anderson, 
Patrick  liurk,  James  A.  Blanclmrd,  John  Binkholder. 
Thomas  J.  Burr,  John  RNbee.  John  D.  Boneby,  Peter  Con- 
over,  Pn'rick  Clemens,  Henry  Crane,  Bradley  Chan-ler, 
Juntas  Dilly,  Thomas  Dilly.  Peter  Dolan,  James  T.  Edson, 
Simeon  L.  Ells,  Leroy  D.  Fitch,  Michael  Fenton,  Thomas 
Gavin,  Edward  D.  Garregus,  Hiram  Gun,  Dennis  Griffin 
Thomas  Gorman.  James  Gitty,  John  Howland,  William 
Hoage,  Edward  Huzey,  Michael  Holt'.  George  W.  KreHs, 
Solomon  Kirkham,  Patrick  Marry,  John  Molone.  Philip 
Mains.  Thomas  S.  Moore.  James O'Kourke,  Francis  Quinn 
.losepliH.  Pratt.  Thomas  Riley.  B.  A.  Richards.  John  L. 
Smith,  Jeremiah  Sullivan,  Barney  Leary,  O  C.  Tyler, 
George  W.  Underbill,  Edward  Wright,  Thomas  P.  White 
S.  T.  Woolworth. 


pany,  was  received  as  an  infantry  company 
(F)  in  the  Fifth  Illinois  Regiment,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Edward  W.  B.  Newby.f 

The  Fifth  regiment  served  in  New  Mexico, 
mostly  at  and  near  Santa  Fe.  It  returned 
home  and  was  mustered  out  at  Alton,  Oct. 
18,  1848.  Although  it  was  not  engaged  in 
any  battles,  its  losses  by  death  were  very 
heavy — Company  F  losing  ten  per  cent,  of 
its  members.  The  regiment  was  highly 
spoken  of  for  the  soldierly  qualities  and  good 
conduct  of  its  officers  and  men. 

In  the  Sixth  regiment,  commanded  by 
Col.  James  Collins,  the  names  of  quite  a 
number  of  Chicagoans  were  also  found.  J 

+  ROSTER  OF  COMPANY  F. 

Captain,  Thomas  B.  Kinney;  First  Lieutenants,  Murry 
F.  Tuley  (for  man;  years  a  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of 
Cook  county,  and  still  rn  the  bench),  Alban  V.  Morey; 
Second  Lieuts.  Richard  N.  Hamilton,  James  M.  Hunt,  John 
A.  Knights;  Sergeants,  W.  M.  Forsyth,  George  E.  Brin- 
sonard,  John  D.  Godr  ch,  Charles  C.  P.  Holden  (the  his- 
torian ot  the  resriment,  (and  still  liviing),  Albert  S.  Wood- 
ford;  Corporals:  <i  eorge  Hewett,  Davenport  Morey,  AMI 
H.  Coehran,  James  Rose;  Fifer,  Charles  Styles;  Drummer, 
George  Cannon;  Privates  (including  those  from  the  com- 
pany of  James  R.  Hugunin,  which  was  rejected  as  a  sepa- 
rate organ  zation),Anderson  Ashley,  Peter  Backman,  Nel- 
son Barnum,  Erastus  D.  Brown,  Bretson  W.  Brunker, 
John  M.  Bour,  John  Hums,  George  W.  Case,  Hichmond 
S.  Danforth,  August  Eberhard,  Stephen  Emory,  James 
Foster,  William  P.  Gregg,  John  P.  Girard,  Amos  N.  Grif- 
fith, Joseph  Gardner,  Harvey  Hall,  Edward  Heegan,  Alan- 
son  Halleck,  Lyman  Henick,  John  W.  Hepwell,  James  R. 
Hugunin,  Seth  Huntington,  Daniel  Huntley,  Ivor  John- 
son, Jacob  Kensling,  Frederick  Kratzer,  Henry  Lnhr,  Lo- 
renzo D.  Loring,  Rufus  Lord,  Orange  C.  Martin, Wm.  Mar- 
tin, Wm.  Matthews,  Wm.  McClain,  Charles  J.  McCormack, 
william  MeC'ulley,LorenzoD.  Maynard,  James  D.Morgan, 
Morris  H.  Morrison,  Joshua  Morrison.Theophilus Michael, 
George  Morteller,  Wm.  Mudye,  Dwight  Napier,  Phineas 
Page,  James  V.  Ramsden,  Valentine  Reinhard,  Thomas 
Riley,  Nicholas  Rodholtz,  John  S.  Ralph.  Thomas  Deacon, 
Augustus  H.  Seidler,  Julius  C.  Shaw,  Julius  C.  Shepard, 
Henry  Dwight,  John  W.  Strebel,  Gotrich  Stroh,  Alexan- 
der H.  Tappan,  Freeman  Thornton,  Christopher  F.  Uthro, 
Levi  R.  Vantassel,  James  Warren,  June  Warren,  Wm  E. 
Warren,  Seymour  Whitbeck,  Adam  Wiley,  James  Will- 
iams, James  C.  Young. 

*  Names  of  residents  of  Chicago  in  the  Sixth  Regi- 
ment: In  Company  A,  Martin  Clark,  Lewis  Johnson,  Da- 
mon C.  Kennedy,  Aaron  Messecha,  Thomns  Mullen,  Mai- 
tin  McHorgh,  James  McDonald,  Job  A.  Orton,  Wm.  A. 
Thornton;  Company  E,  Thomas  C.  Jones,  Lockwood  Kel- 
logg, Frank  Smith,  John  Worrell,  Charles  Brown,  George 
Robinson;  Company  F,  Andrew  Bander,  James  H.  ROES, 
Vernon  J.  Hopkins,  Win.  A.  Hedges,  James  M.  Johnson, 
Henry  MoG  Hire,  Andrew  Mac-Kay,  James  A.  Nelson,  John 
Reynolds:  Company  I,  Joseph  R.Anderson,  Artemug  L 
Benjamin,  Henry  Blowney,  Lafayette  Lock,  Thomas  Pol. 
lard,  Hugh  Riley:  Company  K,  Edward  Connuff,  John 
Reed,  Clark  W.  Roberts,  Timothy  Ryan,  Hiram  Shook. 
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During  1846-7  a  large  number  of  volun- 
teers were  recruited  for  the  Mexican  war 
under  the  "  Ten  Regiment  Bill,"  but  the 
"Block  Hawk  and  Mexican  war  records," 
published  by  the  State  under  the  direction  of 
Adjutant-General  Isaac  H.  Elliott  (1882), 
only  gives  the  names  of  the  recruits  without 
specifying  their  residence,  so  that  those  from 
Chicago  and  Cook  county,  sufficiently  num- 
erous, it  is  claimed,  to  make  four  full  com- 
panies,cannot  be  given.  Hon.C.C.  P.Holden, 
who  has  given  the  subject  considerable  studv, 
estimates  the  entire  number  from  Cook 
county  at  790 — its  full  proportionate  share 
according  to  population. 


The  greater  portion  of  these  Mexican  war 
soldiers  have  long  since  joined  the  great 
army  of  the  dead,  only  the  following  being 
known  as  still  living,  namely:  Capt.  Lyman 
Mower,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  J.  R.  Bisbee,  Ly- 
man Gumnip,  August  Stemhouse,  George 
W.  Savery,  D.  L.  Juergens,  Nelson  Barnum, 
John  E.  Kimberly,  Lewis  A.  Kimberly, 
Murry  F.  Tuley,  Charles  C.  P.  Holden,  Chi- 
cago; Henry  Budde,  Morton's  Grove,  111.; 
William  Heldman,  Dixon;  Xmunch  Joliet; 
Morris  Neff,  Naperville;  Win.  P.  Gregg, 
Ottawa.* 

*  See  records  of  the  Black  Hawk  and  Mexican  wars  by 
J.  H.  Elliott,  Adjt.-Gen.;  and  a  paper  by  C.  C.  P.  Holden, 
Andreas'  History,  I,  279-SO. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


1849  To  1860. 


Chicago,  in  1848,  was  in  every  respect  a 
flourishing  city  of  twenty  thousand  inhab- 
chicago  itants.  The  period  of  doubt,  depres- 
in  1848.  gionj  an(j  adverse  circumstances 
had  been  happily  passed,  and  she  now  fairly 
entered  upon  that  career  of  development  and 
expansion  which  has  been  marvelous  to 
behold.  The  city  at  this  time  was  nearly  as 
large  as  Detroit  or  Rochester,  nearly  half  as 
large  as  Albany  or  Cincinnati  and  about 
one-third  the  size  of  St.  Louis.  She  could 
boast  of  a  dozen  newspapers — three  of  them 
daily — an  efficient  fire  department,  of  four 
district  schools  with  fourteen  hundred 
scholars,  of  her  Lyceum^  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, her  one  college,  the  Rush  Medical,  and 
of  her  fifteen  churches. 

But  at  the  beginning  of  that  year  she 
had  neither  railroads  nor  canal,  nor  any 
whatit  °k'ler  means  of  communication 
had  not.  with  the  outer  world  than  by 
wheeled  vehicles  and  vessels  on  Lake  Mich- 
igan. It  required  seven  days  to  mlake  the 
trip  from  New  York  to  the  city  by  rail  and 
boat.  When  anything  went  wrong  with  the 
roads  the  city  was  deprived  of  its  mail — 
sometimes  for  a  week.  It  could  boast  of  no 
sewers,  nor  were  there  any  sidewalks  except 
a  few  of  plank  here  and  there,  nor  paved 
streets.  The  streets  were  merely  graded 
to  the  centre,  like  country  roads,  and  in  bad 
weather  were  impassable.  A  mud  hole, 
deeper  than  usual,  would  be  marked  by 
sign-boards  with  the  significant  notice 
thereon,  "  No  bottom  here ;  the  shortest 
road  to  China."  There  was  no  gas,  and 
water  continued  to  be  supplied  from  carts 
by  the  bucketful.  There  were  no  omni- 
busses,  cabs,  nor  horse  cars,  nor  cars  of  any 
kind,  and  much  less  telegraphs  or  tele- 


phones. Wabash  avenue,  between  Adams 
and  Jackson  streets,  was  regarded  as  out  of 
town,  where  wolves  were  yet  occasionally 
seen  prowling  about,  and  where  the  few 
residents  in  that  neighborhood  kept  their 
cows,  and  lived  in  true  country  fashion. 

Among  the  events  which  contributed  most 
largely  to  the  growth  of  Chicago,  the  com- 
f  tae  Illinois  and  Michi- 


Compietion 

ot  the  canal.  gan    canal     is  entitled   to  the 

first  place,  which  momentous  achievement 
was  signalized  by  the  passage  of  the  first 
canal-  boat  (the  General  Fry),  over  the  Sum- 
mit Level,  from  Lockport  to  Chicago,  April 
10,  1848.  The  first  boat  which  passed 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  canal  from 
LaSalle  to  Chicago,  the  General  Thornton, 
arrived  at  the  latter  place  April  23d  of  the 
same  year.  This  long-hoped-for  consumma- 
tion was  celebrated  at  Lockport,  April  16th, 
where  at  noon  boats  from  Chicago  met  those 
from  LaSalle,  both  crafts  being  laden  with 
exultant  passengers,  including  the  canal  of- 
ficials and  prominent  citizens.  Mayor  James 
H.  Woodworth  delivered  an  address  of  wel- 
come, and  G.  A.  Parks  a  set  oration.  The 
canal  was  formally  declared  open  by  the 
trustees  and  the  large  audience  responded 
with  enthusiastic  cheers. 

The  importance  of  this  means  of  commu- 
nication was  at  once  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  first  boat  to  pass  through  the 
line  included  in  its  freight  some  hogsheads 
of  sugar  from  New  Orleans,  which  were  re- 
shipped  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  arriving 
there  two  weeks  before  the  first  boat  by  the 
Erie  canal.  The  amount  of  tolls  received 
the  first  year  was  $87,890;  in  1849,  $118,375; 
in  1850,  $125,504,and  the  beneficial  influence 
of  this  great  internal  improvement  upon  the 
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trade  of  the  city,  as  predicted  by  its  friends, 
was  fully  demonstrated. 

The  annexed  table,  from  the  report  of  the 
trustees  for  1851.  shows  the  yearly  increase 
in  the  transportation  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal articles  of  freight  the  first  three  years  of 
its  business:* 


"CANAL  RECEIPTS. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

3428 

9,398 

13,923 

32  656 

58853 

24609 

3  219.1*> 

4,218,298 

5,680.624 

Merchandise,  pounds..  . 

4,918,000 
451,111 

9,176.913 

579,593 

10,372,623 
417,036 

51rf,23U 

754.288 

317,674 

54H 

7,579 

3.361 

Lumber,  thousand  feet 

15,425,357 

26,882,000 

38,687,528 

The  business  of  the  canal  continued  to  in- 
crease for  years,  the  highest  receipts,  amount- 
ing to  $302,953,  not  having  been  reached 
until  1866,  since  which  time  they  have  grad- 
ually fallen  off  on  account  of  the  competition 
of  railroads.* 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENSES  IN  DETAIL. 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Expendit's 

Year 

Receipts. 

Exp'nd't's 

1848 

$  86,890 

$  43,197 

1870 

$149.635 

$108,695 

1849 

118,375 

70,922 

1871 

159,050 

97.2iS 

1850 

126,504 

58,415 

1872 

165,874 

88876 

1851 

173.300 

58,475 

1873 

166,641 

81,098 

1852 

168,577 

33.508 

1874 

144,831 

73798 

1853 

173,372 

44,770 

1875 

107,1  81 

74.511 

1854 

198,326 

55.542 

1876 

1I3,'!93 

91.585 

1855 

180,519 

70,573 

1877 

96.913 

110.'  118 

1856 

184.310 

91,458 

1878 

84.330 

82.839 

1857 

i<t;.s:to 

103.U82 

IKT'.l 

89,064 

97,701 

1858 

197,171 

58,088 

1880 

92,296 

12S.601 

1859 

132.140 

54,432 

1881 

85.130 

1(18,223 

1800 

138,554 

52,583 

1882 

85.947 

105.412 

1861 

218.040 

55.081 

1883 

77,975 

116,756 

1862 

264657 

55.362 

1884 

77.1  2 

99.280 

1863 

210,386 

62,715 

1885 

IV..SW) 

86.393 

1864 

156607 

66,107 

888 

62516 

72,430 

1865 

HOO.KH) 

124.869 

1887 

58,024 

71,385 

1866 

303,958 

116,363 

1888 

56,028 

76,845 

1867 

252231 

162,656 

1889 

65,3ll5 

85,478 

1868 

215,720 

122.052 

1890 

1869 

238,759 

91,76.) 

1891 

The  item  of  expenditures  includes  all  extraordinary 
repairs,  renewals  and  hydraulic  works. 

The  energies  of  the  business  men  of  Chi- 
cago were  now  fully  aroused  and  became  as 
,   active  as  they  were  resistless.     At 

Increased 

Trade.  first  they  missed  the  long  lines  of 
wagons  with  grain  and  produce  brought  to 
their  doors  from  the  country  west  and  south 
for  a  hundred  miles,  and  were  inclined  to 
depreciate  the  apparent  loss  of  trade;  but 

*  The  entire  cost  of  the  canal,  excluding  the  amount 
paid  Chicago  for  deepening,  as  reported  by  Daniel  C. 
Jenne.  the  chief  engineer,  March  1,  1819,  was  as  follows: 
Expended  by  the  canal  commissioners,  $5,133,062;  ex- 
pended by  the  canal  trustees,  $1,424,619.  Total,  $6,557,681. 


they  soon  discovered  that  the  business  which 
had  previously  been  transacted  only  in  a 
retail  way  was  now  suddenly  transformed 
into  a  wholesale  trade,  which  footed  upon 
their  ledgers  thousands  of  dollars,  in  the- 
place  of  hundreds  as  formerly.  And  not- 
withstanding the  prevalence  of  cholera  in 
1849  and  in  1850  in  a  violent  form,  largely 
swelling  the  death  rate,  new  warehouses 
were  built,  as  well  as  substantial  business 
blocks;  new  streets  were  opened  and  built 
upon,  and  improvements  of  a  permanent 
and  valuable  character  made  on  every  hand, 
while  the  price  of  real  estate  steadily 
advanced. 

Chicago  was  not  content,  however,  with 
the  one  channel  of  communication  with  the 
West  and  South  afforded  by  the  canal. 
While  its  great  benefits  were  fully  appreciated 
it  was  felt  that  its  reach  and  capacity  were 
not  sufficiently  broad  and  comprehensive.  It 
opened  the  way  to  the  valleys  of  the  Illinois 
and  the  Mississippi,  but  there  were  other 
worlds  to  conquer.  The  rich  prairies  of  Wis- 
consin, Iowa  and  Minnesota,  which  could  only 
be  reached,  and  their  resources  tapped  and 
made  contributary  to  the  progress  of  Chicago, 
by  the  more  speedy  means  of  the  railroad, 
must  also  be  invaded.  The  East,  and  indeed 
the  South,  were  breaking  down  the  barriers  of 
time  and  space  by  means  of  the  iron  horse; 
why  not  the  West?  The  great  scheme  of  in- 
First  Rail-  ternal  improvement,  set  on  foot  by 
roads.  our  ambitious  but  inexperienced 
legislators  in  1837,  so  wisely  conceived  but  so 
foolishly  carried  out,  had  left,  as  the  result 
of  the  reckless  expenditure  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, but  one  completed  road,  that  from 
Meredosia  on  the  Illinois  river  to  Springfield, 
and  even  that  had  been  sold  by  the  State  in 
1847  for  twenty-one  thousand  dollars.  And 
this  fifty-three  miles  of  railroad  was  the  only 
line  in  this  great  agricultural  State. 

The  question    of   constructing  a  railroad 
from  Chicago  had   indeed   been  agitated  in 

J  836>  and  &J  many  that 

moc]e  of  transportation 
was  urged  as  being  preferable  to  a  canal;  and 


TheGalena  &  Chicago 

Union  Railroad. 
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while  the  construction  of  the  last  named  im- 
provement was  still  in  doubt,  a  charter  had 
been  obtained  from  the  legislature  of  1835-6 
for  the  building  of  a  railroad  to  be  called 
the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union,  connecting 
the  two  points  named,  precedence  being 
given  in  the  title  of  the  corporation  to  Ga- 
lena, because  of  its  supposed  greater  com- 
mercial and  numerical  importance  at  that 
time.  Surveys  of  the  proposed  route  were 
begun  in  1837,  and  some  work  was  done  in 
that  and  the  following  year  ;  but  the  failure 
to  raise  the  necessary  funds  during  the 
financial  depression  then  existing  compelled 
the  abandonment  of  the  enterprise. 

The  people  residing  along  the  line  of  the 
proposed  route,  especially  those  of  the  beau- 
tiful Eock  river  valley,  continued,  however, 
to  agitate  the  question  of  improved  facilities 
of  communication  with  the  young  metropo- 
lis on  Lake  Michigan.  At  their  suggestion 
a  large  and  enthusiastic  convention,  composed 
of  three  hundred  and  nineteen  delegates, 
was  held  at  Rockford,  midway  between  Chi- 
cago and  Galena,  in  1846,  to  adopt  measures 
for  the  building  of  a  railroad  connecting 
these  points.  As  the  outcome  of  this  move- 
ment, the  old  charter  was  amended  in  1847 
and  the  company  re-organized,  with  Wm.  B. 
Ogden  as  president,  assisted  by  an  enterpris- 
ing directory.  The  first  tea  miles  of  the  road 
were  constructed  with  a  strap  rail,  and  oper- 
ations commenced  with  a  second  hand  locomo- 
tive, the  "Pioneer,"  purchased  in  New  York, 
and  six  old  freight  cars,  December  15,  1848. 
By  January  22,  1850,  Elgin  was  reached,  a 
distance  of  forty-two  miles;  Belvedere,  De- 
cember 3,  1852;  Freeport,  in  1853;  and 
Dixon,  in  1854.  At  Freeport,  in  1854,  the 
Illinois  Central,  which  had  then  reached  that 
point,  was  made  the  continuation  of  the 
main  line  to  Galena  and  Dubuque.  By  ar- 
rangement with  the  Mississippi  &  Rock- 
River  Junction  Company,  a  complete  line 
was  opened  from  Chicago  to  the  Mississippi 
river  at  Fulton  in  1855. 

The  Illinois  &  Wisconsin   Railroad   Com- 
pany, which  constructed  a  line  from  Chicago 


C.  B.  &  Q. 


to  Gary  in  1854,  was  consolidated  in  1855 
with  the  Rock  River  Valley  Union  Railroad, 
the  new  corporation  being  called  the  Chicago, 
St.  Paul  &  Fond  du  Lac  Railroad  Company, 
which  was  the  basis  of  the  great  corporation 
now  known  as  the  Chicago  &  North-Western 
Railroad  Company,  and  of  which  the  Galena 
&  Chicago  Union  was  the  nucleus. 

While  work  was  being  successfully  prose- 
cuted upon  Chicago's  first  railroad,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  line,  that 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  was  inaugurated.  Its  first  ten  miles 
were  constructed  from  Turner  Junction  to 
Aurora  in  1850,  under  the  name  of  the  Au- 
rora Branch  Jlailroad.  By  the  various  con- 
solidations of  this  company  a  continuous  line 
was  operated  from  Chicago  to  Burlington, 
Iowa,  on  the  Mississippi,  by  March  1,  1855, 
and  to  Quincy  the  year  following. 

The  first  railroad  to  enter  the  city  from 

the  East  was  the  Michigan  Southern,  after- 

Mich'gan  warc^s  a  constitutent  part  of  the 

Southern.   Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern, 

on  February  20,  1852,  followed  on  May  21 

by  the  Michigan  Central,  which  came  into 

the  city  from  Kensington  on  the  line  of  the 

Illinois  Central,  this  being  the  first  portion 

Michigan  °^  tnafc  roa<^  comp'eted.  Both  of 
Central,  the  Michigan  corporations  were 
originally  local,  and  their  lines  partly  built 
by  the  State.  The  former  has  only  fourteen 
miles  of  its  main  line  in  Illinois  and  the 
latter  only  six. 

The  next  railroad  to  enter  Chicago  was 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  upon 
Thee  R  i  wn'c^  tne  work  of  construction 
*P.  "  was  began  April  10,  1852.  The 
principal  contractor  and  leading  spirit  of 
this  enterprise  was  Henry  Farnam,  from  New 
Haven,  who  afterward  became  president  of 
the  corporation.  The  energy  with  which  he 
prosecuted  the  work  was  unprecedented.  By 
October,  1852,  the  road  was  completed  to 
Joliet,  and  to  Morris,  62  miles,  January  5, 
]853;  to  Ottawa,  84  miles,  February  14;  to 
Peru,  100  miles,  March  21;  to  Geneseo,  159 
miles,  December  19,  and  to  Rock  Island,  181 
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miles,  February  22, 1854.  The  bridge  across 
the  Mississippi  was  completed  April  21, 1855, 
and  the  line  continued  west  to  the  Missouri 
river,  reaching  that  point  in  1869. 

The  Illinois  Central  railroad,  a  charter  for 
the  construction  of  which  was  granted  in  1850, 

Illinois  an<^  *ne  contemplated  length  of  the 
Central.  main  line  of  which  was  705.5  miles, 
was  not  completed  until  September,  1856, 
but  portions  of  the  line  were  operated  as 
construction  proceeded;  that  from  Chicago 
to  Urbana,  120  miles,  in  July,  1854,  thus 
opening  a  long  needed  outlet  to  the  middle 
and  southern  portions  of  the  State. 

The  Chicago  &  Alton  railroad  was  the 
result  of  an  enterprise  which  originally  con- 

Chicngo     templated  the  building  of  a  line 

&  Alton,  from  Alton  to  Springfield,  under 
a  charter  to  the  Alton  &  Sangamon  Rail- 
road Company,  of  date  February  27,  1847. 
As  work  progressed  and  the  idea  of  continu- 
ing the  line  to  Joliet  was  conceived,  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  Chicago  & 
Mississippi  Railroad  Company.  Captain 
Benjamin  Godfrey  was  the  originator  and 
patron  of  the  first  project,  and  Henry 
D wight  of  the  second.  The  Joliet  &  Chi- 
cago Railroad  Company,  incorporated  in 
1855,  completed  its  road,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  T.  B.  Blackstone,  in  1857,  it  subse- 
quently becoming  a  part  of  the  main  line  of 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  by  perpetual  lease.  The 
line  was  not  in  operation  from  Chicago  to 
St.  Louis  until  January  1,  1865. 

The  line  from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee, 
subsequently  a  portion  of  the  Chicago, 

Milwaukee    &    St.     Paul    railroad, 

( .  ,»i 

&st.  P.  wag    constructed  in  1854. 
The   Pittsburg,   Fort   AVayne   &  Chicago, 
line,  having  14f   miles  of  road   in   Illinois, 
,   was  the  third  to  enter  the  citv  from 

r.  r  •  w  . 

&c-  the  east,  reaching  its  destination 
in  1856. 

All  of  the  ten  railroads  above  mentioned 
were  originated,  begun  and  prosecuted 
within  five  years  of  each  other,  and  all  of 
them  became,  and  now  are,  among  the  great 
trunk  lines  of  the  country. 


From  1848  to  1855,  indeed,  was  the  great 
railroad  building  era  (a  more  extended 
account  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  chap- 
ter on  railroads)  in  this  country,  during 
which  time  there  were  more  miles  con- 
structed than,  during  any  like  period  before 
or  since.  While  Chicago  people  were  fully 
alive  to  this  marvelous  spirit  of  improve- 
ment, it  must  be  confessed  that  their  own 
investments  in  that  direction  were  not  large; 
and  while  many  other  cities  and  towns 
made  liberal  subscriptions  in  stock  to  aid 
enterprises  mainly  for  their  benefit,  the  city 
of  Chicago  made  no  investments  of  that 
kind.  The  interests  of  her  citizens  were 
supposed  to  lie  mostly  in  the  West,  and  their 
efforts,  by  tongue  and  pen,  if  not  by  the 
expenditure  of  much  money,  had  been 
mainly  directed  toward  railroads  leading  in 
that  direction.  They  seemed  to  regard  the 
free  outlet  to  the  East  furnished  by  nature 
herself  in  the  great  lakes  as  sufficient,  and 
were  therefore  indebted  to  the  enterprise 
and  foresight  of  others  for  railroad  connec- 
tions with  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

By  1860  eleven  trunk  and  twenty  branch 
and  extension  lines  of  railroad,  four  thou- 

Baiiroads    san(^  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 

in  1860.        8jx  miies  jn  length,  some  of  them 

reaching  to  the   seaboard,    with  over  $13,- 

000,000  earnings,  paid  tribute  to  the  growth 

of  Chicago. 

The  extent  to  which  the  canal  had  bene- 
fited the  trade  of  the  city  has  already  been 
noticed.  The  magnitude  of  Chi- 
cago's unprecedented  commercial 
expansion  from  this  and  all  other  sources, 
including  railroads  for  the  period  now  being 
considered,  is  perhaps  best  shown  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  table  heretofore  presented: 

Table  showing  the   valuation  of  real  and  personal 
property,  and  the  population  from  1849  to  1860. 


Expansion. 


YEAR. 

REAL. 

PEBSONAL 

TOTAL. 

POPULATION 

1849.. 
1850 
18.W.. 
1853.. 
1855.. 
1856.. 
1859.. 

8  5,181,637 

.Vris.V.KVi 
8,189,1169 
13,130,177 
21,6)37,500 

2;>,s!i;,:*iK 
•.".»,S7I.SiSI 

$  1,493,047 
1.591,384 
2,272,645 
3,711,154 
5  355.393 
5,843,776 
«.681.;i97 

$  6,676,684 
7,220,249 
10,461,714 
16,841,831 
26,992,893 
31,736,084 

:;.;.M;,:NI 

23,047 
28,269 
38,733 
60,052 
80,028 
84,113 
95,000  + 

t  Estimated. 


1849   TO  I860. 


The  greatest  proportionate  growth  of  the 

city  in  population  in  any  one  year  occurred 

in    1853,    when    the    increase 

Great 

Boom  of  1852-3.  over  the  preceding  year 
reached  the  extraordinary  rate  of  sixty  per 
cent;  for  the  decade  between  1850  and  1860 
the  increase  was  over  three  hundred  per 
cent. 

Every  branch  of  business  was  stimulated 

to  enlarged  activity  by  the  impulsive  force 

of   improved    and    vastly     in- 

Grain  Trade.  creaged  facjijties  Of  trans- 
portation. But  in  no  direction  was  this 
more  noticeable  than  in  the  grain  trade, 
the  capital  employed  in  which  was 
greater  than  that  invested  in  any  one  branch 
of  business  in  any  other  interior  city  of  the 
Union.  The  total  capacity  of  the  grain 
warehouses  in  1852  was  estimated  at  750,000 
bushels,  and  there  was  but  one  steam  ele- 
vator. In  1859  there  were  thirteen  elevators, 
with  capacities  of  4,155,000  bushels.  Ship- 
ments of  wheat  (and  flour  reduced  to  wheat) 
in  1848  were  2,386,000  bushels;  in  1859  they 
amounted  to  10,759,359  bushels.  The  num- 
ber of  bushels  of  corn  exported  in  1848  was 
566,460;  in  1859,  4,217,054.  In  1854  the 
amount  of  cereals  handled  at  Chicago 
exceeded  that  at  St.  Louis.  Corresponding 
growth  was  seen  in  the  live  stock  and 
lumber  trades,  and  the  entire  value  of  the 
exports  of  produce  from  the  city,  and 
other  articles  not  classed  as  merchandise,  in 
1859,  was  $24,280,890— an  increase  of  $4,352,- 
894  over  that  of  1858. 

Previous  to  1856,  the  trade  in  live  stock 
had  been  transacted  at  the  "  Bull's  Head  " 

Live  stock  vards,  on  the  corner  of  Madison 

and  Yards.  street  and  Ashland  avenue, 
which  had  been  established  in  1848.  But 
such  had  been  the  increase  of  business  that 
in  1856  the  Sherman  Yards,  with  new  and 
enlarged  quarters,  capable  of  handling 
30,000  hogs  and  5,000  cattle,  were  established 
on  Cottage  Grove  avenue. 

In  1858  the  Michigan  Southern  yards  also 
began  to  receive  a  fair  share  of  patronage  in 
the  handling  of  live  stock;  as  did  also  the 


Manufacturing. 


Fort  Wayne  yards,  which  were  situated  on 
the  corner  of  Stewart  avenue  and  Mitchell 
street,  on  the  West  Side. 

The  number  of  cattle  received  in  1859  was 
90,574— the  number  shipped,  35,974.  The 
number  of  cattle  shipped  in  1853  was  2,657. 
The  number  of  hogs  received  in  1859  was 
284,496;  and  the  number  shipped,  212,840. 
The  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  for  pack- 
ing in  1851  was  21,806;  the  number  in  1859, 
51,809;  the  number  of  hogs  packed  in  1852-3 
was  48,156;  the  number  in  1858-9  was 
185,000. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  Chicago 
in  1848  were  still  in  their  infancy,  and  the 
value  of  the  product  for  the 
entire  county  of  Cook  in 
1850  was  returned  at  $2,562,583,  on  a  cap- 
ital of  $1,068,025.  The  value  in  1856  was 
increased  to  $15,513,063,  on  a  capital  of 
$7,759,400;  and  the  number  of  employes  had 
increased  from  2,081  to  10,573.  These 
figures,  owing  chiefly  to  the  financial  diffi- 
culties of  1857,  showed  no  improvement 
between  that  year  and  1860. 

While,  notwithstanding  the  temporary 
check  of  1857-8,  the  various  departments  of 
internal  trade  an(^  commerce  were  making 
Growth,  such  giant  strides  in  placing 
Chicago  in  the  van  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
Union,  the  internal  growth  of  the  city 
itself,  its  various  institutions  and  those 
enterprises  whose  development  is  generally 
found  to  be  concurrent  with  intelligent 
progress,  by  no  means  dragged  in  the  rear. 
One  marked  improvement  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  city  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
character  of  the  buildings  erected,  and  the 
materials  used  in  their  construction.  Pre- 
vious to  1849  nearly  all  were  of  wood,  and 
were  as  cheaply  as  they  were  hastily  put 
together.  As  the  growth  of  the  city 
became  more  assured  temporary  tenements 
of  wood  commenced  to  give  place  to  more 
substantial  and  permanent  structures  of  brick 
and  stone. 

The  first  municipal    edifice    for   the   use 
of  the  common  council,  called  the  "  Market 
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Building,"  was  erected  in  1848,  on  the 
corner  of  Randolph  and  State  streets.  It 
was  two  stories  in  height,  and  cost  $11,070, 
the  material  used  being  brick  and  stone. 

A  new  combined  court-house  and  city  hall 
was  erected  in  1851-3,  at  a  cost  of  $111,000. 
It  was  three  stories  in  height,  besides  the 
basement,  which  was  used  as  a  jail.  Gov- 
ernor Reynolds,  in  his  "  Sketches  of  the 
Country,"  in  1855,  describes  it  as  being  "  a 
splendid  and  magnificent  structure,  stand- 
ing in  great  majesty  and  grandeur  on  the 
public  square.''  A  city  armory,  city  hos- 
pital and  high  school  building  were  built 
in  1856. 

The  latter  indeed,  was  the  great  huilding 
year  of  the  period,  and  witnessed  the  erection 
of  145  stores, several  hundred  residences, seven 
churches  and  five  hotels.  The  cost  of  these 
improvements  made  in  the  four  years  end- 
ing with  1857  was  estimated  to  be  $18,- 
306,300. 

The  first  telegraphic  dispatch  received  in 

Chicago   was  from  Milwaukee,  January  15, 

The  1848,  and  the  first  one  through 

Telegraph.  from  the  East  April  6,  1848.  The 

office    was  in   the  Saloon    building,  on  the 

corner  of  Clark  and  Lake  streets.     By  1859 

two  companies  were  doing  business  in  the 

city,  the  Western  Union  and  the  Illinois  and 

Mississippi,   both   having  offices   located   at 

Number  11  La  Salle  street. 

The  American  Express  Company,  formed 
from  the  consolidation  of  Wells  &  Company, 

EX  teas     an(*  Livingston    &  Fargo,    began 

liiismess.  doing  business  in  the  city  in  May, 
1851.  Adams&Company'sCalifornia  Express, 
established  in  1849,  was  consolidated  with 
other  companies  in  1854,  under  the  name 
of  the  Adams  Express  Company. 

A  branch  office  of  the  United  States 
Express  Company  was  opened  in  Chicago 
May  1, 1854. 

Among    the    elements    essential     to    the 

health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  of  any 

city  are  light  and   pure  water,  the  former  of 

which  has  been  more  easily  obtaina- 

\vorks.  ble  than  the  latter,  although  Lake 


Michigan  washes  the  shores  of  the  city. 
In  1849  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture authorizing  the  formation  of  the  Chi- 
cago Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company.  The 
work  of  laying  the  mains  and  constructing 
the  necessary  buildings  was  completed  in 
1850,  and  the  city  was  lighted  with  gas 
September  4  of  that  year. 

This  event  formed  an  epoch  in  Chicago's 
history.  The  filling  of  the  pipes  with  the 
lighting  fluid  and  the  bursting  forth  of  the 
brilliant  flames  when  a  match  was  applied, 
illuminating  with  a  new  and  beautiful  light 
stores  and  streets  and  buildings,  were 
watched  with  intense  interest  and  delight  by 
an  admiring  crowd  of  citizens. 

The  works  were  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  Monroe  street,  near  Market.  The  cost  of 
lighting  the  city  lamps  was  fixed  at  $15  per 
post.  By  1855,  nearly  seventy-eight  miles 
of  service  pipe  had  been  laid,  and  there 
were  almost  two  thousand  consumers  of 
gas. 

The   water   works    first    established    had 

never  given  the  people  satisfactory  results — 

water    ^le   wa*;er   generally   being   neither 

works.  pure  nor  sufficiently   abundant    in 

supply.     In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of 

the  act  of  February  15,   1851,  the  Chicago 

City  Hydraulic  Company  was  incorporated 

and    a    Board     of    Water     Commissioners 

appointed,  consisting   of  John   B.  Turner, 

Horatio  G.  Loomis  and  Alson  S.  Sherman. 

The  opposition  which  the  new  company 
encountered  from  the  old  one  having  been 
compromised  by  an  amicable  settlement, 
city  bonds  for  $400,000  were  negotiated  in 
April  and  August,  1852,  realizing  $361,280, 
which  enabled  the  city  company  to  begin 
the  construction  of  its  new  works  at  the 
foot  of  Chicago  avenue  during  the  summer 
of  that  year.  The  buildings  and  tower  were 
completed  in  1853.  A  timber  crib  was  built 
600  feet  from  the  shore,  and  the  water  con- 
ducted thence  into  a  well,  whence  it  was 
pumped  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  136  feet  in 
height.  Reservoirs  were  built  in  each  divis- 
ion of  the  city,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  hold 
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a  night's  supply.  Water  was  first  furnished 
from  these  new  works  February  12,  1854, 
up  to  which  date  they  had  cost  $393,045.  By 
May  1,  1857,  this  sum  had  been  increased  to 
$738,436,  at  which  time  the  works  were 
supplying  7,053  buildings  with  water. 

The  question  of  the  drainage  of  the  city, 

so  important  to  the  health  of  its  inhabitants, 

_    .  was   cue   which   occupied  the 

Drainage  and 

Sewage.  perplexing   endeavors    of    the 

city  fathers  for  some  years.  The  problem  had 
to  do  with  the  unfavorable  conformation  of 
its  site,  which,  when  it  was  first  surveyed, was 
found  to  be  only  from  four  to  six  feet  above 
the  river,  rising,  however,  toward  Michigan 
avenue,  and  being  higher  on  the  north  and 
west  sides.  Manifestly  there  was  scarcely 
sufficient  fall  for  anything  more  than  surface 
drainage  and  this  was  attempted  with  but 
very  unsatisfactory  results.  The  establish- 

RaisinKthe     ment  °f  a  Pr°Per  system  of  S6W- 

Grade.  age,  whichwould  insure  dry  cellars 
and  dry  streets  naturally  involved  the  adop- 
tion and  construction  of  a  much  higher 
grade.  This  plan,  which  was  finally  agreed 
upon,  involved  the  physical  reconstruction  of 
the  entire  principal  part  of  the  city,  in  fact, 
the  whole  of  the  old  town  on  the  south  side, 
and  two  or  three  blocks  from  the  river  on 
the  north  and  west  sides,  and  their  uplifting 
from  four  to  seven  feet  above  the  original 
level. 

This  was  certainly  a  gigantic  undertaking, 
involving  large  expenditure  and  very  con- 
siderable inconvenience  to  traffic.  The  work 
of  constructing  sewers  and  filling  in  began 
in  earnest  in  1856,  the  material  used 
for  the  latter  being  the  sand  and  mud 
dredged  from  the  bottom  of  the  river  or 
taken  from  its  banks,  as  its  channel  was 
being  improved  to  meet  the  wants  of 
increasing  trade.  The  court  house  square 
and  the  adjoining  streets  were  filled  to  grade 
in  this  way,  the  ordinary  excavations  for 
cellars  and  new  foundations  of  buildings 
furnishing  sufficient  material  for  the  remain- 
der. 

This  great  undertaking  which   was  con- 


tinued vigorously  during  the  years  1857— 
1860,  involved  the  raising  of  the  build- 
ings which  had  been  previously  erected,  the 
first  stories  of  which  were  thus  brought  below 
the  level  of  the  street,  to  conform  to  the  new 
grade. 

Owners  of  large  brick  blocks  saw  the 
streets  rising  before  them,  and  their  first 
stories  changed  to  sub-basements.  To  this 
they  strenuously  objected  appealing  to  the 
law  for  relief,  but  the  circuit  court,  Judge 
Caton  presiding,  sustained  the  action  of  the 
city,  and  the  work  went  on. 

A  young  and  enterprising  contractor, 
George  M.  Pullman  by  name,  then  lately 
from  New  York,  who  had  gained  a  valuable 
experience  by  raising  houses  on  the  Erie 
canal,  stepped  in  and  proposed  to  obviate 
the  complaints  of  owners  by  raising  the 
buildings  to  grade.  To  the  surprise  and 
wonder  of  an  onlooking  world  this  mechan- 
ical feat  was  so  successfully  accomplished 
that  large  buildings,  entire  blocks,  indeed, 
of  brick  and  stone,  with  their  contents,  were 
raised  to  the  new  grade  without  the  breaking 
of  a  pane  of  glass,  or  the  stoppage  of  ordi- 
nary business  therein.  Heavy  timbers  were 
placed  in  the  cellars,  bearing  the  weight  of 
the  walls,  underneath  which  jackscrews 
were  placed,  one  man  being  put  in  charge  of 
four  screws.  At  the  word  of  command  from 
the  foreman,  each  man  turned  his  jackscrew 
half  around,  and  the  entire  structure,  yield- 
ing to  the  pressure,  gradually  rose,  the 
space  thus  made  being  built  up  with  stone  or 
brick.  In  raising  the  Tremont  House  it  is 
said  that  five  thousand  jackscrews  were 
employed,  the  guests  of  the  hotel  being 
ignorant  of  the  work  going  on  beneath 
them.  The  entire  block  of  brick  and  stone 
buildings  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  street, 
between  Clark  and  La  Salle,  was  thus  raised 
without  the  interruption  of  a  single  day's 
business. 

"This  wholesale  rising  up  out  of  the  prai- 
rie mud  gained  for  Chicago  a  notoriety 
equal  to  that  she  had  attained  by  virtue  of 
her  commercial  importance.  The  journals 
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of  the  East  and  of  Europe  were  burdened 
with   descriptions    of     the    wonderful    city 
which  was  achieving  a  feat  almost  equal  to 
that  performed  by  the  man  who  lifted  him- 
self up  by  "tugging  at  his  own  boot  straps."* 
As   the  streets  were  rilled  up,  they   were 
supplied  with  pipes  for  sewage,  water  and  gas. 
With  new  streets  came  the  demand  for  bet- 
ter pavements  and  sidewalks.     It  was  deter- 
mined    that     the    old     plan   of 
planking,  which   had   proved   so 
entirely  unsatisfactory,  but  of  which  twenty- 
seven    miles    had     been    laid   up    to    1854, 
must    give  place    to    something  more   sub- 
stantial.     At   first  Macadam  was  tried,  and 
used  to  a  considerable  extent — the  stones  hav- 
ing been  broken  up  by  the  prisoners  at  the 
Bridewell;   and   then   the.     cobblestone   was 
experimented  with  on  Lake  and  State  and 
some  others  treets.      These  were  followed  by 
the    Nicholson  pavement,  made   of  wooden 
blocks — a    Chicago    invention — which    first 
began  to  be  used  in  1856  on  Wells  street.  Prov- 
ing a  success,  the   same  system  was   adopted 
for  other  streets,  and  came  into  general  use. 
That  laid  on    Washington    street   in    1857, 
constructed   in   part   of  beech  wood   blocks, 
was  found  to  be  iii  fair  condition  after  ten 
years'  use. 

Up  to  the  spring  of  1854,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  miles  of  sidewalk  had  been 
laid  nearly  all  of  plank.  Prom  this  time 
forward  stone  began  to  be  more  generally 
used,  and  by  the  end  of  the  decade  the  num- 
ber of  miles  constructed  was  estimated  to 
have  reached  over  three  hundred. 

The  improvement  of  the  river  and  harbor 

during  the  period  now  under  consideration 

was   continued,    with    results  far 

River  and 

Harbor.  from  satisfactory,  owing  to  insuf- 
fieent  appropriations  and  the  want  of  scien- 
tific methods.  Under  the  act  of  1852  some 
work  was  done  on  the  inner  harbor,  and  in 
1854  an  attempt  was  made  to  dredge  a  ship 
canal  through  the  bar  which  obstructed  its 
entrance,  but  was  only  partially  successful. 

*  History  of  Chicago,  by  Ellas  Colbert  and  E.Cliamber- 
lain. 


The  widening  and  deepening  of  the  river, 
which  began  in  1855,  was  continued  the 
following  year.  In  1856  $40,000  was  ex- 
pended in  improving  the  harbor  at  Fort 
Dearborn  and  other  work  was  done  near  the 
"Point"  at  a  cost  of  $43,000. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the 
great  overflow,  or  ice  flood,  which  occurred 

ice  Floods  March  12>  1849.  The  ice  in  the 
Desplaines river,  after  several  days 
of  heavy  rains  and  melting  snow  banks,  had 
broken  up  and  so  dammed  up  its  waters  as  to 
turn  them  into  Mud  Lake,  and  thence  sending 
the  great  flood  into  the  Chicago  river.  The 
pressure  of  the  water  broke  up  the  ice  here 
also,  which  formed  into  packs  and  gorges, 
which,  again  breaking  up  by  the  swelling  of 
the  river,  sent  an  irresistible  flood  of  ice 
along  its  channel  toward  the  lake.  There 
were  at  the  time  tied  up  to  its  banks  four 
steamers,  six  propellers,  twenty-four  brigs, 
two  sloops,  and  fifty-seven  canal  boats.  The 
moving  mass  carried  everything  before  it, 
snapping  hawsers  as  if  they  were  mere  plow 
lines,  and  sweeping  every  obstacle  in  its  way. 
The  bridges  at  Madison,  Randolph  and  Wells 
streets  only  stayed  its  maddened  course  for  a 
moment  — these  and  all  the  others,  including 
many  wharfs,  giving  notice  by  the  crashing 
vessels,  falling  spars  and  crushing  timbers 
that  they  had  become  a  prey  to  the  angry 
and  destructive  flood.  Opposite  Kinzie's 
wharf  the  river  was  choked  with  sailing  craft 
of  every  description,  piled  together  in  inex- 
tricable confusion.  A  large  number  of 
canal  boats  and  many  vessels  were  either 
badly  injured  or  fatally  wrecked,  whileothers 
were  cut  loose  from  the  east  end  of  the  gorge 
and  escaped  with  but  little  damage,  to  the 
lake.  The  loss  to  the  city  was  estimated  at 
$20,000,  and  to  boats  and  vessels  at  $88,000. 

In  the  meantime,  to  cross  the  river  resort 
was  had  to  the  primitive  method  of  the  ferry, 
or  to  extemporized  bridges,  made  of  boats  and 
vessels.  The  main  bridges  were  rebuilt  as 
fast  as  possible— that  at  Madison  street 
having  been  made  ready  for  travel  by  June; 
Clark  street  July  3d,  Wells  and  Kinzie  streets 
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by   September,    and  the  others  about    the 
same  time. 

The  necessity  of  employing  competent  and 
efficient  bridge-tenders  was  not  fully  recog- 
nized until,  by  the  ordinance  of  March,  1852, 
they  were  required  to  give  bonds  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  their  duties;  and  in 
January,  1854,  they  were  made  special  police- 
men. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  that  great 
institution,  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
Board  of  came  'nto  existence.  Although 
Trade.  the  idea  had  been  broached  before, 
it  was  not  until  March,  1848,  that  a  pre- 
liminary meeting  looking  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Board  was  held,  which,  after 
adopting  a  constitution,  adjourned  to  the 
following  April,  when  officers  were  elected. 
In  April,  1849,  was  held  the  first  annual 
meeting;  and  in  April,  1850,  the  Board  was 
reorganized  under  a  general  law  of  incorpor- 
ation and  adopted  a  new  constitution.  The 
annual  meetings  were  held  in  April  of  each 
year,  but  it  required  many  years  for  the  mem- 
bers to  adjust  themselves  to  the  mode  of 
trading  generally  observed  in  such  bodies- 
The  attendance  was  ordinarily  slim,  and  the 
interest  in  the  proceedings  could  not  be  ex- 
cited even  by  the  daily  furnishing  of  crackers, 
cheese  and  ale,  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
members,  tempting  as  was  that  bait. 

In  1855  action  was  taken  by  the  Board  ap- 
proving of  the  building  of  the  Georgian  Bay 
Canal;  in  1856  it  provided  standards  for  the 
inspection  of  grain  and  lumber  into  differ- 
ent grades;  and  in  1857  reported  resolutions 
embodying  its  views  regarding  the  construc- 
tion of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada. 
By  the  annual  meeting  of  1856  the  Board 
began  to  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  and 
useful  institution;  and  membership  as  a  de- 
sirable acquisition  to  merchants.  The  free 
lunch  was  abolished,  cards  of  membership 
issued,  and  a  doorkeeper  appointed.  By 
1859  there  were  five  hundred  and  twenty 
members,  and  the  Board  had  come  to  be  in 
a  prosperous  and  healthy  condition,  both  as 
to  the  amount  of  business  transacted  and 
influence  exerted. 


The  volunteer  fire  department,  efficient  as 
it  was  in  many  respects,  and  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  a  small  city,  was  found  to  be  unable 
Fire  Depart-  to  c°Pe  wit^  a  destructive  fire, 
ment.  such  as  occurred  in  1857,  which 

resulted  in  the  loss  of  nearly  half  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  property  and  twenty-three 
lives.  It  having  been  decided  to  organize 
the  department  on  the  more  responsible  and 
efficient  basis  of  paid  firemen,  an  ordinance 
to  that  effect  was  passed  August  2,  1858. 
The  first  steam  engine,  called  the  "  Long 
John,"  was  introduced  this  year,  and  when 
tested  was  pronounced  to  be  a  great  improve- 
ment over  the  old  "machines." 

Previous  to  1859  the  only  means  of  local 
transportation  was  by  omnibuses,  of  which, 

Horse  Rail-    in  1856'  eighteen  were  in  opera- 
ways.  tion,  making  four  hundred  and 

eight  trips  daily.     To  these  other  lines  were 
added  until  1859,  when  the  first  city  railway 
was    constructed   on   State   street,  running 
south,  which  was  followed  by  lines  on  Madi- 
son street  west,  and  on  Clark  street   on  the 
north   side  the   cars  being  drawn  by  horses. 
As  the  city  increased  in  population  and 
material  prosperity,  the  higher  interests  of 
,   the  people  were  carefully  and  in- 

Schoolsand 

colleges.  telligently  provided  for.  Ihe 
public  school  system  continued  to  be  im- 
proved, including  the  erection  of  commodi- 
ous school-houses  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  children,  as  they  were  demanded.  The 
Board  of  Education  was  reorganized  in  1857 
(after  the  passage  of  the  general  school 
law),  and  at  the  close  of  that  year  there  were 
ten  public  schools  in  the  city,  and  over  sixty 
teachers.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1858  the 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  10,786,  and 
the  number  of  teachers  included  seventeen 
males  and  sixty-two  females. 

The  first  annual  report  made  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education  was  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1859.  Prior  to  1858  the  different 
schools  were  known  by  their  numbers ; 
names  were  then  given  to  them  as  follows : 
No.  1,  changed  to  Dearborn,  2  to  Jones,  3 
to  Scammon,  4  to  Kinzie,  5  to  Franklin,  6  to 
Washington,  7  to  Mosely,  8  to  Brown,  9  to 
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Foster,  10  to  Ogden.  In  1859,  the  New- 
berry  and  the  Skinner  schools  were  erected. 
The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  at  the  close 
of  1859  was  14,199. 

The  High  School  was  organized  October 
8,  1856,  and  the  first  evening  school  in  North 
Market  Hall  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year. 
A  reform  school  Avas  established  in  1856. 

In  1853  the  Northwestern  University 
(belonging  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church)  was  founded  in  this  city,  and 
subsequently  located  at  Evanston. 

The  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  was  estab- 
lished in  1855  and  also  located  at  Evanston. 

The  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  was 
opened  October  6,  1858. 

The  Chicago  Historical  Society  was  incor- 
porated in  1856  with  nineteen  members. 
The  Young  Men's  Library 
Association  and  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  were  founded  in  1857.  The 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was 
organized  March  28,  1858. 

The  several  church  establishments  in  the 
city  were  no  less  prosperous  during  this 
period  than  organizations  having 
for  their  objects  merely  worldly 
advancement  or  success  in  business.  New 
and  costly  churches,  no  less  than  sixteen, 
from  1858  to  1860,  of  greatly  improved 
architectural  appearance,  were  erected  in 
various  parts  of  the  city.  Church  member- 
ship largely  increased,  and  the  work  of  Sun- 
day-schools and  Bible  and  Missionary 
societies  was  successfully  prosecuted. 

The  prosperity  of  any  State  or  city  depends 
very  largely  on  the  character  of  its  medium 
Money  ami  °f  exchange,  called  money.  For 
Hanks.  the  convenience  and  better  accom- 
modation of  trade  the  circulating  medium 
has  frequently  consisted  of  bank  notes, 
whose  value  in  coin  depends  upon  the  secur- 
ity upon  which  their  issue  is  based.  Chi- 
cago bankers  were  able  and  shrewd  finan- 
ciers, and  without  being  successful  in  orig- 
inating systems  of  their  own  accepted 
those  presented  to  them  and  made 
the  most  of  the  situation.  From  the 
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time  of  the  closing  up  of  the  branch  of  the 
State  bank  of  Illinois  in  1841  to  the  passage 
of  the  General  Banking  Law  of  1853,  Chi- 
cago was  dependent  entirely  upon  private 
banks  for  financial  accommodations,  and  to 
banks  of  other  States  for  the  necessary  cur- 
rency with  which  to  transact  its  daily  busi- 
ness. But  so  anxious  were  the  people  for 
increased  banking  facilities  that  they  were 
willing  to  accept  the  crude  and  imperfect 
free  banking  law  above  alluded  to — its  rati- 
fication by  the  voters,  as  required  by  the  act, 
having  been  attested  by  a  large  majority  at 
the  polls. 

The  banks  organized  under  its  provisions 
were  generally  merely  banks  of  issue,  and 
made  no  pretense  of  doing  a  general  business, 
such  as  receiving  deposits,  selling  exchange 
and  discounting  paper.  They  were  often 
located  at  out-of-the-way  places  where  it 
would  be  inconvenient  for  business  men  to 
call  upon  them  to  redeem  their  circulation, 
which,  by  way  of  security,  was  based  upon 
United  States  and  State  stocks,  upon  the 
depositing  of  which  with  the  auditor  that 
officer  was  authorized  to'issue  to  the  associa- 
tion bills  to  the  full  market  value  of  U.  S. 
stocks  and  twenty  per  cent,  less  than  the 
market  value  of  State  stocks.  The  security 
at  the  time  was  amply  sufficient,  and  the 
four  succeeding  years,  with  these  bank  bills 
for  the  principal  circulating  medium,  were 
the  most  prosperous  Illinois  had  ever  wit- 
nessed. And,  indeed,  with  subsequent 
amendments  of  the  law  the  system  might 
have  continued  to  work  satisfactorily,  with  out 
loss  to  the  peop'e,  but  for  the  extraordinary 
revulsion  in  financial  affairs  which  occurred 
in  1857,  and  the  threatened  war  of  the 
rebellion  of  181!  I,  which  had  the  effect  of 
greatly  depreciating  the  stocks  of  all  south- 
ern States,  whose  bonds  had  been  largely 
used  as  the  basis  of  Illinois  circulation. 

The  financial  disasters  of  1857  began  with 

the  failure  of  the  Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Com- 

ij:ini<-        pany,     which     precipitated     the 

at  1857.  failure  of  over  two  hundred 
thousand  business  houses  in  the  country,  of 
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which  three  hundred  and  sixteen  were  in 
Illinois,  including  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen in  Chicago,  with  liabilities  estimated 
at  over  six  millions  of  dollars.  All  specu- 
lative business  came  to  a  standstill,  as  to  a 
large  extent,  did  that  of  house-building  and 
improvements.  The  blow,  affecting  as  it  did 
all  classes,  was  a  severe  one,  and  Chicago  did 
not  recover  from  its  impeding  influences  for 
two  years.  Houses  partly  erected  remained 
in  an  unfinished  condition,  land  trades  were 
canceled  or  closed  out  by  the  forfeiture  of 
payments  already  made,  and  general  busi- 
ness moved  but  slowly. 

It  may  as  well  be  stated  here,  that  with 
but  few  exceptions  the  Illinois  banks  which 
Banks  were  called  upon  to  make  good 
of  issue,  the  diminution  in  value  of  their 
securities  to  protect  their  circulation  re- 
sponded favorably.  By  1860  the  number  of 
banks  had  increased  to  one  hundred  and  ten, 
with  a  circulation  of  $12,320,964,  but  while 
their  bills  passed  current  in  the  State  the 
banks  did  not  pretend  to  redeem  their  issues 
in  coin,  and  exchange  on  the  East  sold  in 
Chicago  as  high  as  thirteen  per  cent.  With 
the  increasing  probabilties  of  southern 
secession,  those  banks  based  upon  southern 
stocks  began  to  be  discredited,  and  only 
those  having  northern  securities  were  con- 
sidered good.  The  winding-up  process  and 
sales  of  securities,  which  began  in  1861, 
kept  steadily  on,  so  that  by  November,  1862, 
only  twenty-two  out  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  banks  in  the  State  were  reported  as 
solvent.  The  banks  in  liquidation  paid  on 
their  circulation,  on  an  average,  about  sixty 
cents  on  the  dollar,  involving  an  apparent 
loss  to  the  people  of  about  *4, 000,000;  but 
this  loss  was  so  generally  distributed  through 
more  than  a  year's  business  and  .was  so 
amalgamated  with  current  trading  as  not  to 
work  any  particular  hardship,  as  it  would 
have  done  upon  a  sudden  collapse.  But 
long  before  the  period  here  referred  to,  the 
financial  condition  of  the  people  had 
changed,  and  a  new  system  had  been  intro- 


duced as  a  result  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

The  efficient   organization  of  the  police 

force  to  meet  the   demands  of    a    rapidly 

Police  growing  city   was  a   question 

Department,      which  frequently  occupied  the 

thought  and   attention    of   the    municipal 

authorities. 

Prior  to  1851,  prisoners  were  confined  in  a 
jail  on  the  public  square;  anew  prison, called 
The  the  Bridewell, was  founded  pursu- 

Brideweii.  ant  to  law,  and  opened  in  Decem- 
ber of  that  year.  It  was  located  at  the  corner 
of  Polk  street  and  Fifth  avenue.  It  was  one 
hundred  feet  in  length  by  twenty-four  in 
width,  and  was  constructed  of  three-inch 
plank  set  upright,  and  roofed  with  the  same 
material.  David  Welsh  was  the  first  keeper. 

When  Dr.  Boone  was  elected  mayor  by 
the  American  party  in  1855,  the  council 
elected  with  him  in  April  and  June  passed 
ordinances  creating  the  police  department, 
with  a  force  of  eighty  or  ninety  men.  While 
the  old  order  of  electing  a  marshal  was  con- 
tinued, Cyrus  P.  Bradley  was  appointed 
chief  of  police. 

With  the  election  of  Thomas  Dyer  in  1856 
other  changes  in  the  police  organization 
were  made.  The  city  was  divided  into  three 
police  districts,  and  a  station  established  in 
each  division,  number  one  being  located  in 
the  old  market  on  State  street,  between  Lake 
and  Randolph  ;  number  two  in  the  east  end 
of  West  Market  hall  on  West  Randolph 
street :  and  number  three  in  the  south  end 
of  North  Market  hall  on  Michigan,  near 
Clark  street. 

During  the  first  administration  of  John 
Weutworth  as  mayor,  four  new  wards  were 
added  to  the  city  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
police  made  the  prominent  subject  of  his 
administration. 

Under  the  administration  of  John  C. 
Haines,  1858-9,  the  marshal's  office  for  the 
first  time  had  a  force  of  its  own,  and  the 
police  department  was  mostly  directed  from 
his  headquarters  instead  of  the  mayor's 
office. 
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Walter  S.  Gurnee.  elected  mayor  in  1851 

and  re-elected    in   1852,   was  born  in   New 

Political    York  and  came  to  Chicagoin  1836. 

where  he  engaged  in  the  business 

of  a  tanner  and  leather  merchant  and  was 

also  an  extensive  dealer  in  real  estate,  having 

been  one  of  the  founders  of  Winnetka.     He 

returned  to  New  York  city  to  reside  in  1863. 

Under    his    administration    the    Board    of 

Health  was  created. 

Charles  M.  Gray,  successor  to  Mr.  Gurnee, 
was  also  a  native  of  New  York.  Coming  to 
Chicago  among  the  pioneers  of  1833,  he 
soon  proved  himself  to  be  an  enterprising 
and  influential  citizen.  He  was  an  active 
builder  and  contractor,  street  commissioner 
for  three  years,  a  manufacturer  connected 
with  the  McCormick  Reaper  Company,  first 
assistant  of  the  city  fire  department,  and 
after  retiring  from  the  office  of  mayor  in 
1854,  entered  the  freight  department  of  the 
Michigan  Southern  railroad  as  assistant 
general  agent. 

Isaac  L.  Milliken  was  one  of  Chicago's 
first  mechanics  ;  but  not  being  content  with 
life  at  the  anvil,  he  entered  politics  and  was 
elected  an  alderman,  a  county  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  finally  mayor.  In  1856  he  served 
as  police  magistrate.  He  was  popular  and 
served  his  constituents  faithfully. 

Under  his  administration  (in  June,  1854) 
the  city  adopted  a  new  seal,  which  was  in 
the  form  of  two  circles,  between  which 
seal,  were  the  words  "City  of  Chicago, 
Incorporated  March  4,  1837."  Within  the 
inner  circle  is  a  shield,  emblazoned  with  a 
sheaf  of  grain.  Over  the  shield  an  infant 
reposes  on  a  sea-shell.  At  the  left  is  an 
Indian  with  a  bow  and  arrow  ;  on  the  right, 
a  ship  in  full  sail.  Underneath  a  scroll  is 
inscribed  the  motto:  "Urbs  in  Horto," — "A 
City  in  a  Garden." 

The  election  of  Levi  D.  Boone  to  the  may- 
oralty in  1855  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
period  of  change  in  the  political  control  of 
the  city,  which  with  but  few  exceptions  con- 
tinued until  1880.  The  action  of  Congress 
in  1854,  in  the  passage  of  the  act  to  organ- 


ize the  territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas, 
by  which  the  Missouri  compromise  (of  1821), 
which  prohibited  slavery  in  the  territories  of 
the  United  States  nortli  of  latitude  36  deg. 
30  min.,  was  in  effect  repealed,  and  by 
which  the  admission  of  slavery  in  these 
territories  was  left  to  the  decision  of  the  peo- 
ple therein,  resulted  in  the  complete  wiping 
out  of  the  lines  which  hitherto  divided  the 
Whig  and  Democratic  parties.  At  the  same 
time,  to  counteract  what  was  supposed  to 
be  a  threatened  evil,  namely,  the  domination 
of  the  foreign  vote,  which  element  had 
rapidly  increased  within  a  few  years,  the 
American  or  Know  -  nothing  party  was 
organized,  and  such  another  change  of  party 
relations  as  was  then  effected  was  never  seen 
in  this  country  before  or  since.  Whigs  were 
found  to  affiliate  with  Democrats  and  the 
latter,  in  the  free  States,  to  sever  all 
political  connection  with  their  former 
friends.  Many  of  those  Whigs  and  Dem- 
ocrats who  no  longer  felt  at  home  in 
the  old  parties  found  a  congenial  resting 
place  with  the  Know-nothings,  while  still 
another  and  rapidly-growing  section  of  those 
who  found  themselves  strongly  opposed  to 
the  action  of  both  the  old  parties  on  the 
slavery  question,  and  yet  unable  to  give 
their  assent  to  the  alleged  one-sided  view  of 
the  Americans,  soon  found  a  common  ground 
of  union  and  formed  the  Republican  party. 
As  a  result  of  these  political  complications, 
three  tickets  were  placed  in  the  field  at  the 
municipal  election  of  1855.  The  outcome  of 
this  triangular  contest  was  the  election  of 
Dr.  Levi  D.  Boone,  the  American  candidate, 
by  a  large  majority. 

This  being  also  the  year  when  the  pro- 
posed Maine  liquor  law  was  submitted  to  a 
vote  of  the  people  of  the  State  for  their 
adoption  or  rejection,  the  temperance  ques- 
tion received  extraordinary  attention  and  was 
excitedly  discussed  throughout  the  city. 

In  accordance  with  the  shibboleth  of  the 
new  party  to  "put  none  but  Americans  on 
guard,"  the  eighty  new  policemen  provided 
for  by  the  new  council  and  appointed  by 
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the  mayor,  were  all  native  born  citizens. 
The  mayor  further  signalized  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  foreign  element  by  an  attempt 
to  enforce  the  ordinance  in  favor  of  the 
Sunday  closing  of  saloons;  and  to  diminish 
their  number  and  increase  their  respecta- 
bility, as  he  argued,  he  recommended  the 
passage  of  a  new  law  raising  the  license  fee 
from  $50  to  $300  per  annum,  which  was 
passed. 

The  new  administration  soon  found  that 
the  way  of  reform  was  not  an  easy  one  to 
travel.  In  a  short  time  over  two  hundred 
arrests  were  made  for  the  violation  of  one 
or  the  other  of  these  laws.  The  saloon  ele- 
ment resisted  and  organized  a  mob,  which 
inaugurated  what  was  called  the  "beer 
riots."  A  crowd  of  about  five  hundred 
assembled  in  front  of  Justice  Henry  L. 
Rucker's  office  and  demanded  that  their 
friends  on  trial  before  him  be  set  free.  The 
situation  had  become  critical,  and  the 
mayor  upon  being  interrogated  by  a  police 
officer,  Capt.  Luther  Nichols,  "What  shall 
I  do?"  replied,  "Clear  the  streets  and  dis- 
perse the  mob."  And  notwithstanding  the 
determined  front  of  the  rioters,  this  was 
effectively  done,  a  number  of  those  who 
resisted  being  arrested  and  locked  up. 

Another  mob  was  organized  on  the  north 
side  and,  armed  with  guns,  pistols,  knives 
and  clubs,  marched  to  the  south  side  to  re- 
lease their  friends.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
special  policemen  were  immediately  sworn  in, 
and  the  mob  was  met  at  Clark  street  bridge. 
One  detachment  got  safely  over  when  the 
bridge  tender  swung  the  draw  and  held  the 
other  and  larger  part  back.  The  mayor,com- 
ing  on  the  ground, ordered  the  bridge  opened, 
and  told  the  rioters  to  cross  if  they  wanted 
to;  and  on  they  came,  crying  "  shoot  the 
police  "  and  "  pick  out  the  stars,"  at  the  same 
time  firing  their  pistols.  The  police  re- 
sponded in  kind,  and  for  a  few  minutes  there 
was  a  desperate  conflict.  One  man  was 
killed  and  a  large  number  on  both  sides 
wounded.  Again  the  rioters  were  defeated, 
and  instead  of  those  already  in  prison  being  re- 


leased some  sixty  more  were  added  to  their 
number.  No  disposition,  however,  was  shown 
to  proceed  to  extremities  against  the  rioters 
and  a  reaction  having  set  in  in  their  favor, 
most  of  the  cases  against  them  were  dis- 
missed, and  there  was  no  further  trouble.* 

Dr.  Boone  was  born  near  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, and  was  a  grand-nephew  of  the  cele- 
brated Daniel  Boone.  He  was  a  man  of  high 
character,  one  of  Chicago's  most  influential 
early  citizens,  under  whose  administration 
the  city  steadily  advanced  in  wealth,  numbers 
and  power. 

Thomas  Dyer,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Boone 
in  the  mayoralty  (1856-57),  was  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  and  a  leading  merchant  and 
enterprising  citizeii  of  this  city  from  1835 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  1862.  He  had 
been  a  director  in  the  Galena  and  Chicago 
Union  Railroad  Company,  and  represented 
the  city  in  the  general  assembly  of  1851-52- 
His  election  over  A.  S.  Sherman  was  hailed 
as  a  great  Nebraska-Douglas  triumph.  His 
administration  was  uneventful,  unless  for 
the  commencement  of  the  period  of  hard 
times,  during  which  there  was  a  general  cur- 
tailment of  business,  and  many  failures  and 
financial  disasters. 

At  the  spring  election  of  1857  (March) 
Chicago's  most  widely-known  mayor  was 
elected  on  the  Republican  fusion  ticket,  in 
the  person  of  John  Went  worth.  Coming  to 
Chicago  from  New  Hampshire  in  1836,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  as  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Democrat  he  took  a  leading  position  at  the 
start,  and  thenceforth  for  forty  years,  dur- 
ing ten  of  which  he  represented  the  city 
in  Congress,  he  was  its  most  striking  figure. 
Tall  and  large  of  frame,  he  was  of  equally 
robust  mind,  broad  views  and  iron  will.  He 
was  among  the  first  to  predict  the  greatness 
of  Chicago,  and  contributed  largely  to  that 
end,  especially  in  the  leading  part  he  bore  in 
securing  the  land  grant  for  the  State,  for  the 
construction  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad, 
an  improvement  which,  next  to  the  canal, 

*  ".  History  of  the  Chicago  Police,"  by  John  J.  Flinn. 
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did  more  to  build  up  the  city  and  State  than 
any  other. 

This  election,  which  resulted  in  Mr.  Went- 
worth's  success  by  over  1,100  majority,  was 
bitterly  contested,  and  serious  disturbances 
occurred,  resulting  in  the  killing  of  one  voter, 
the  wounding  of  others  and  the  assaulting  of 
one  poll,  from  which  the  inspectors  were 
driven  away. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  city  had  been 
the  theme  of  the  newspapers  for  sometime. 
With  the  hard  times,  and  men  thrown  out  of 
employment,  crime  had  visibly  increased  and 
the  execution  of  the  laws  was  alleged  to  be 
feeble  and  ineffective.  In  April  Mr.  Went- 
worth  himself,  with  a  body  of  thirty  police- 
men, headed  a  raid  upon  what  was  called 
"the  dens  in  the  sands,"  a  locality  on  the 
north  side  near  the  lake,  the  resort  of  crimi- 
nals and  degraded  women.  Five  disrepu- 
table houses  and  four  shanties  were  depopu- 
lated and  torn  down,  and  the  remaining  six 
buildings  were  burned  the  day  following. 
But  what  seemed  to  be  a  praiseworthy  act 
resulted  in  scattering  the  thieves  and  burg- 
lars throughout  the  city,  where  their  depre- 
dations were  more  severely  felt  than  before. 
Raids  on  gambling  houses  and  frequent  ar- 
rests were  made,  but  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  mayor  and  the  well  disciplined  police, 
burglaries  and  assaults  were  nightly  com- 
mitted. 


The  administration  of  Mr.  Wentworth 
was  indeed  beset  with  many  hindrances  and 
difficulties,  and  what  with  the  continuing 
hard  times,  during  which  business  came 
nearly  to  a  standstill,  and  the  obstructive 
attitude  of  the  criminal  and  idle  element,  it 
did  not  meet  with  that  approval  which  he 
expected,  and  which  his  friends  believed  that 
it  merited. 

The  city  election  of  1858,  being  the  first 
after  the  break  of  Judge  Douglas  with  Pres- 
ident Buchanan  on  the  Lecompton  issue,  was 
regarded  with  national  interest,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Republican  ticket  with  John  C. 
Unities  at  the  head  for  mayor,  was  claimed 
as  a  great  victory. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Haines,  during 
which  the  material  and  business  interests  of 
the  people  had  grown  into  a  healthy  condi- 
tion from  the  financial  depression  of  1857-8, 
had  so  commended  itself  to  his  fellow  citi- 
zens as  to  warrant  his  re-election  in  1859,  by 
an  increasing  majority. 

Mr.  Haines  was  a  native  of  New  York, 
born  in  1818.  He  had  previously  served  the 
city  for  six  years  in  the  council,  and  for  a 
like  period  as  one  of  the  water  commissioners. 
In  1869  he  was  elected  as  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  convention,  and  in  1874  as  a 
member  of  the  State  senate.  His  business 
was  that  of  a  manufacturer  and  banker,  from 
which  he  retired  several  years  ago.  * 


*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  city  officers  from  1849  to  1859,  inclusive: 


Tear. 

MAYOR. 

CLERK. 

TREASURER. 

ATTORNEY. 

1849 
1850 

James  H.  Woodworth.  D.  .  . 

Sidney  Abell  
Sidney  Abell 

Wm.  L.  Church...  

O.  H.  W.  Lull. 
Henry  H.  Clark 

1851 

Henry  H.  Clark. 

1852 
1853 

Walter  S.  Gurnee,  D  
Charles  M.  Gray,  D  

Arno  Voss. 

1854 

Isaac  L  Milliken  D 

H 

Uriah  P.  Harris  

Patrick  Ballingall 

1855 

H 

Wm.  F.  DeWolf  

1856 

H 

O.  P  Rose 

J  L.  Marsh. 

1857 

Charles  N.  Holden  

John  C.  Miller. 

1858 

Elliott  Anthony. 

1859 

John  C.  Haines,  K  

"                " 

Alonzo  Harvey  

George  F.  Crocker. 

Aldermen. 

1849.    (1)  R.  C.  Bristol,  James  Carney,  vice  Bristol,  re- 
signed, (2)  H.  L.  Rucker.  (3)  Willian  Jones,  (4)  H.  H.  Foss- 

(5)  John  C.  Haines,  A.  S.  Sherman,  vice  Haines,  resigned. 

(6)  Ashael  Pierce,  G.  W.  Wentworth,  vice  Pierce,  resigned, 

(7)  Peter  Turbot,  Elihu  Grayer,  vice  Turbot,  resigned,  (8) 
Wm.  B.  Herrick,  <9)  Samuel  McKay,  R.  J.  Hamilton,  vice 
McKay,  resigned. 


1849-50-  (1)  Peter  Page,  (2)  Geo.  W.  Snow,  (3)  W.  H. 
Adams,  (4)  A.  G.  Throop,  (5)  E.  H.  Cbapin,  (6)  Daniel 
Richards,  (7)  George  Brady,  (8)  H.  B.  Payson,  (9)  N.  C. 
Hayman. 

1850-1.  (1)  Peter  Page,  (2)  J.  L.  Millikin,  (3)  S.  J.  Sher- 
wood, (4)  K.  H.  Foss,  (5)  J.  C.  Haines,  (6)  G.  W.  Went- 
worth. (7)  Elihu  Granger,  (8)  John  C.  Dodge,  (9)  R.  J. 
Hamilton. 


£  Ui «/,. 
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Norman  B.  Judd  continued  to  serve  as  the 

senator    from    Cook     county  through    the 

General  AS-    P6"00*  here  under  review.     The 

sembiy.  representatives  were  as  follows  : 
1849-50,  Dr.  Philip  Maxwell  and  F.  C.  Sher- 
man; 1851-2,  Dr.  Maxwell  and  Thomas 
Dyer;  1853-4,  Dr.  Wiley  B.  Egan  and  Homer 
Wilmarth;  1855-6  (the  number  having  in- 
creased to  four),  Robert  H.  Foss,  Thomas 
Richmond,  M.  L.  Dunlap  and  George  F.Fos- 
ter; 1857-8,  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  John  H.  Dun- 
ham, George  W.  Morris  and  A.F.  C.  Mueller; 
1859-60,  Van  H.  Higgins,  Bbenezer  Peck, 
Casper  Butz  and  Samuel  L.  Baker. 

After  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  comprom- 

1851-2.  (1)  John  Sears,  Jr.,  (2)  Hugh  Maher,  (3)  Wm. 
Wheeler,  (4)  A.  G.  Throop.  (5)  I.  D.  James,  (6)  Read  A. 
Williams,  James  M.  Hannah,  Henry  Smith,  rice  Hannah, 
resigned,  (7)  Charles  E.  Moore,  (8)  Robert  Malcolm,  (9) 
F.  C.  Hageman,  Walker  L.  Newberry,  H.  A.Mitchell,  vice 
New  berry,  resigned. 

1852-3.  (1)  Eli  B.  Williams,  (2)  I.  L.  Millikin,  (3)  O.  J. 
Rose,  (4)  Charles  McDonnell,  (5)  J.  C.  Halnes,  (6)  A  C. 
Ellithorpe  (contested),  Thomas  B.  Dwyer,  (7)  Ezra  Taylor, 
Maurice  Brans,  vice  Taylor,  resigned,  (8)  Andrew  J. 
Brown,  (9)  John  H.  Kinzie. 

1853-J.  (1)  A.  D.  Taylor;  (2)  John  Evans;  (3)  J.  H. 
Gray,  (4)  Wm.  Kennedy,  H.  H.  Moss,  vice  Kennedy,  de- 
ceased; (5)  Wm.  H.  Scovllle;  (6)  William  Carpenter;  (7) 
Michael  O'Neil;  (8)  Francis  A.  Hoffman,  B.  W.  Thomas, 
vice  Hoffman,  resigned;  (9)  Henry  A.Mitchell. 

1854-5.  (1)  Eli  B.  Williams;  (2)  L.  D.  Boone;  (3i  William 
L.Church;  (4)  J.  C.  Outhet  (5)  Jasper  D.  Ward;  (6)  William 
Wayman;  (7)  Elihu  Granger;  (8)  Wm.  H.  Stickney,  Stephen 
D.  LaRue,  vice  Sticfcney  resigned;  (9)  Mayan  L.  Keith. 

1855-6.  (1)  Sylvester  Sexton;  (2)  Rosel  M.  Hough, 
Thomas  Allen,  Owen  Kendall,  vice  Allen,  resigned; 


ise  in  1854,  and  the  organization  of  the  Re- 
publican party  in  1856,  Cook  county  was 
taken  out  of  the  Democratic  'column,  and 
since  that  time  has  never  failed  to  give  a 
majority  to  the  Republican  candidate  for 
president  except  once,  in  1876,  until  the 
great  land  slide  of  1892. 

The  four  representatives  from  Cook  county 
elected  in  1854,  on  the  anti-Nebraska  issue, 
supported  Mr.  Lincoln  for  United  States 
Senator,  refusing  to  follow  the  lead  of  sena- 
tor Judd  in  voting  for  Judge  Trumbull, 
until  the  name  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  withdrawn. 
The  representatives  from  Cook  in  1859  all 
again  supported  Mr.  Lincoln  for  senator. 

(3)  Lorenzo  Fletcher;  (4)  William  Colby;  (5)  C.  N.  Holden; 

(6)  A.  C.  Ellithorpe;  (7)  James  L.  Howe;  (8)  Samuel  Ash- 
ton,  Conrad  L.  Neihoff,  vice  Ashton,  resigned;  (9)  Samuel 
McKay. 

1756-7.  (1)  James  Long;  (2)  Lucius  A.  Willard,  Jacob 
Harris,  vice  Willard,  resigned;  (3)  Calvin  DeWolf;  (4) 
Samuel  Myers;  (5)  Russell  Green;  (6)  Henry  Greenbaum; 

(7)  John  Dempsey;  (8)  S.   D.  LaRue;  (9)  Michael  Diver- 
sey;  (10)  J.  Schmidt. 

1857-8.  (1)  William  Bross;  (2)  O.  Kendall,  Smith  Mc- 
Clevey,  vice  Kendall,  resigned;  (3)  Hiram  Joy;  (4)  J.  M. 
Kennedy;  (5)  Artemas  Canter;  (6)  George  Sitts;  (7)  John 
Dunlap;  (8)  Christian  Wahl;  (9)  Philip  Conley;  (10)  Dennis 
Coughlln. 

1858-9.  (1)  James  Long;  (2)  Charles  H.  Abbott;  (3)  Levi 
J.  North;  (4)  Samuel  Myers;  (5)  J.  D.  Ward;  (6)  John  Van 
Horn;  (7)  Heary  Wendt;  (8)  Andrew  Wright;  (9)  Benja- 
min Carpenter;  (10)  Andrew  Enzenbacher. 

1859--60.  (1)  J.  K.  Botsford;  (2)  Jacob  Harris;  (3)  Fer- 
nando Jones;  (4)  I.  M.  Kennedy;  (5)  L.  B.  Taft;  (6)  C.  A. 
Keno;  (7)  John  Alston;  (8)  C.  Wahl;  (9)  J.  A.  Huck;  (10) 
John  Comisky. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


i860   TO    1870 — PERIOD    OF   THE   CIVIL   WAR   AND    RECONSTRUCTION. 


Chicago,  among  the  cities  of  the  United 
States,  had  grown  from  the  twentieth  in 
chicaKo  population  in  1850  to  the  ninth 
in  i860.  jn  1860,  and  had  made  a  greater 
percentage  of  increase  than  any  other. 
It  had  overcome  and  outgrown  the  financial 
reverses  of  1857,  which  it  had  experienced 
in  common  with  other  centers  of  trade,  and 
now,  fully  equipped  with  the  necessary  ac- 
cessories, institutions  and  machinery  of  a 
great  city,  had  once  more  entered  upon  an 
expansive  and  prosperous  career. 

The  year  1860  was  especially  noted,  and 
will  be  ever  memorable,  for  the  unusual  com- 
motion and  revolutionary  tendencies  which 
pervaded  the  world  of  politics  in  this  coun- 
try. The  Democratic  party,  which,  with  the 
exceptional  administrations  of  Presidents 
Tyler  and  Taylor  and  Fillmore,  had  been 
in  power  for  over  thirty  years,  was,  on 
account  of  divisions  on  the  slavery  question, 
threatened  with  defeat,  while  the  Repub- 
lican  party,  young,  vigorous  and  splendidly 
organized,  bade  fair  to  come  into  the  succes- 
sion. 

The  municipal  election  in  Chicago,  which 
occurred  on  Tuesday,  March  the  6th, 

Municipal        1860'     WaS    the     earliest     held     ™ 

Election-  tne  large  cities  for  this  year ; 
and  being  in  the  State  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
as  well  as  the  home  of  Judge  Douglas,  both 
of  them  candidates  for  the  presidency,  at- 
tracted national  attention.  Both  parties 
put  forth  their  strongest  men  for  mayor,  the 
Democrats,  Walter  S.  Gurnee,  who  had  twice 
filled  the  office  with  acceptability;  the  Re- 
publicans,  John  Wentworth,  who,  while  his 
record  as  mayor  in  1857  was  in  some  respects 
objectionable,  in  others  was  highly  com- 
mendable. The  election  was  the  most  excit- 


ing hitherto  held  in  the  city,  and  although 
the  largest  vote  ever  polled  was  cast,  there 
were  no  serious  disturbances.  In  the  7th 
and  10th  wards,  which  were  the  most  closely 
contested,  voters  took  their  pipes  and  lunches, 
and  camped  out  all  night  to  hold  the  vant- 
age ground  in  the  line  the  next  morning. 

The  success  of  the  Republicans,  by  over 
1,200  majority,  was  proclaimed  in  great 
headlines  in  the  leading  papers  of  the  coun- 
try as  "the  first  gun  for  1860." 

An  event  which  gave  Chicago  still  greater 
importance  in  political  circles  was  the  calling 

KepubHcan  National    °f    the    National  Republi- 

Convention  of  1860.  can  convention  to  meet  in 
that  city  in  May,  1860.  And  as  the  advant- 
ages in  favor  of  making  Chicago  the  great 
convention  city  of  the  Nation  were  developed 
during  the  decade  considered  in  this  chap- 
ter, that  subject  will  briefly  claim  attention. 

With  one  exception,  that  of  the  Democratic 
convention  held  in  Cincinnati,  in  1856,  at 
which  Mr.  Buchanan  was  nominated  for 
President,  the  meeting  of  the  Republican 
convention  at  Chicago  in  I860  was  the  first 
time  that  either  of  the  great  parties  had  so 
far  yielded  to  the  growing  importance  of  the 
western  States  as  a  factor  in  determining 
political  results  as  to  consent  to  fix  upon  any 
point  for  such  a  convention  west  of  the 
Alleghanies.  It  was  a  graceful  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  influence  of  the  Garden  City 
and  of  Illinois  in  the  councils  of  the  party, 
largely  due  to  the  distinction  earned  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  party  leader  in  his 
great  contest  with  Judge  Douglas  for  the 
senatorship  in  1858. 

The  convention  met  May  16th,  and  con- 
tinued in  session  three  days. 

Elaborate  preparations,  on  a  most  libera 
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scale,  were  made  for  the  accommodation  and 
entertainment  of  the  delegates 

Nomination 

of  Lincoln.  arid  visitors.  A  temporary 
assembly  building,  called  "  The  Wigwam," 
was  erected  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
Market  aiid  Lake  streets, — the  site  of  Chi- 
cago's famous  hotel,  the  "  Sauganash " — 
especially  for  the  occasion.  No  such  large 
and  enthusiastic  crowds  had  ever  before 
attended  a  national  convention,  or  had  been 
received  with  a  warmer  welcome  from  the 
press  and  people  of  all  parties  and  classes. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  nominated  as  the  candidate 
for  President  on  the  third  ballot.* 

The  selection  of  Chicago  by  the  National 
Eepublican  committee  as  a  place  for  hold- 
ing the  convention  had  an  effect  which  was 
far  from  being  intended.  It  brought  the 
name  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency  more  prominently  before  the  peo- 
ple, and  by  reason  of  his  local  strength  had  a 
controlling  influence  in  securing  his  nomina- 
tion. While  this  consideration  was  urged  to 
secure  the  favorable  action  of  the  few  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  supporting  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, other  arguments — such  as  the  advan- 
tages of  a  western  nomination — were  brought 
to  bear  upon  those  who  favored  Mr.  Seward, 
admittedly  the  strongest  candidate.  It  was 
principally  due  to  the  shrewd  management 
and  adroit  diplomacy  of  Uavid  Davis,  Nor- 
man B.  Judd,  Ebenezer  Peck  and  Burton  C. 
Cook — the  latter  still  living  in  Chicago — 
that  this  result  was  secured.  Had  the  con- 
vention been  held  in  New  York  or  Philadel- 
phia, the  honor  conferred  upon  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  doubtless  have  fallen  to  William  H, 
Seward,  "the  favorite  son  of  New  York." 

The  advantages  in  favor  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as 
a  candidate,  it  was  urged  by  his  supporters, 
Lincoln     were  found   in   the  fact  that  he 
Seward.     was  a  man  of   the  people,  repre- 
senting  the    broad    views,  virility,  love    of 
freedom,  progressive  spirit  and  popular  man- 

*  On  the  first  ballot  Seward  received  \T3V,  votes;  Lin- 
coln, 102;  Cameron,  50J^;  Bates,  45;  Chase,  49.  and  there  were 
42  scattering  votes.  On  the  second  ballot  Seward  gained 
only  11  votes,  while  Mr.  Lincoln  very  nearly  tied  him  with 
181.  On  the  third  ballot  Seward's  vote  was  180;  Lincoln's, 

;  Bates  ,  22;  Chase's,  24H- 


ners  of  the  hardy  pioneers  of  the  West;  and 
the  result  proved  that  his  strength  at  the 
polls  was  not  overestimated.  What  the 
result  would  have  been  had  Mr.  Seward  been 
selected  as  the  candidate,  it  would  be  idle  to 
conjecture.  While  he  would  doubtless  have 
secured  as  large  a  vote  in  the  East,  he  would 
hardly  have  been  able  to  carry  either  Illinois 
or  Indiana  against  Senator  Douglas  ;  and  if 
elected  at  all  the  contest  would  have  been 
much  closer  than  it  was ;  or  the  election 
might  have  been  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
National  House  of  Representatives.  This 
much,  however,  may  be  safely  asserted,  that 
the  destruction  of  slavery  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Union  of  the  States,  as  the  result  of 
four  years  of  sanguinary  war,  would  at  least 
have  been  problematical  with  any  man  for 
President  other  than  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Upon  a  careful  survey  of  the  claims  of 
other  cities  by  the  Democrats  in  1864,  Chi- 
Dempcratic  Con-  cago  was  selected  as  the 
place  for  holding  their  con- 
vention for  that  year.  Great  crowds 
thronged  the  streets  of  the  city  on  this 
occasion  also;  a  mixed  multitude,  made  up 
of  the  different  elements  then  constituting 
the  Democratic  party,  and  also  of  "the  Sons 
of  Liberty,"  and  other  rebel  sympathizers, 
and  Confederate  soldiers  and  spies,  who  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  af- 
forded to  gather  in  the  city  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  a  raid  upon  camp  Douglas  to  re- 
lease the  rebel  prisoners  there  confined. 

The  time  set  for  the  convention  in  the 
first  instance  was  July  4,  but  it  was  after- 
wards changed  to  August  29.  The  excite- 
ment ran  high,  and  the  nomination  of  Gen- 
eral George  B.  McClellan,  in  deference  to  the 
views  of  the  war  Democrats,  and  the  adoption 
of  a  peace  platform  came  as  near  reconciling 
the  two  wings  of  the  party  as  it  was  possible 
to  do. 

Four  years  later  (in  1868)  the  Republicans 
again  selected  Chicago  for  the  meeting  of 

other  National  their     National     convention, 

Convention,.        w]l;ch    aggembled     jn    Crosby's 

Opera  House,  May  20.     It  was  the  first  one 
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after  the  close  of  the  War  of  Secession  and 
was  largely  composed  of  those  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  great  struggle 
for  the  nation's  unification.  As  this  city 
had  witnessed  the  nomination  of  Lincoln  just 
before  the  contest  began,  the  honor  of  con- 
gratulating the  country  at  its  triumphant 
close  was  accorded  to  that  city.  Grant  the 
hero  of  the  war  was  selected  to  lead  fhe  Re- 
publican hosts  without  opposition,  and  the 
watchword  of  the  campaign  as  given  by  him 
was  "Let  us  have  peace." 

National  conventions  have  been  subse- 
quently held  here,  as  follows:  in  1880,  by  the 
Republicans;  in  1884,  by  both  parties;  in 
1888,  by  the  Republicans;  and  in  1892,  by 
the  Democrats.  The  hospitality  extended 
by  members  of  all  parties  to  delegates  of 
either  political  faith,  the  unsurpassed  hotel 
accommodations,  and  the  general  ability  of 
Chicago  "to  take  care  of  a  big  crowd,"  have 
earned  for  her  the  deserved  appellation  of  the 
"convention  city." 

The  watchword  of  Mayor  Wentworth's  ad- 
ministration was  "Liberty  .and  Economy;" 
and  as  he  found  that  the  city  had  contracted 
a  large  floating  debt,  his  first  measure  was  to 
make  radical  changes  in  the  police  depart- 
ment, reducing  the  force  and  curtailing  ex- 
penses. He  established  a  "Board  of  Com- 
plaint," whose  duty  it  was  to  hear  and  an- 
swer all  complaints  of  irregularities  or  fail- 
ures to  execute  the  law. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  noted  acts  of  the 
mayor  was  his  raid  against  sidewalk  obstruc- 
tions. The  merchants,  still  keeping  up  the 
fashion  of  their  village  days,  were  in  the 
habit  of  displaying  their  goods  and  wares 
upon  boxes  on  the  sidewalks  and  of  extend- 
ing awnings  and  signs  in  front  of  their  stores, 
to  the  danger  and  inconvenience  of  every 
passer-by.  Having  refused  to  remove  these 
obstructions  when  ordered  to  do  so,  on  the 
night  of  June  18,  1860,  a  raid  was  made 
along  the  sidewalks,  and  every  protruding 
sign,  awning,  post,  box  or  other  obstiuction 
was  incontinently  carried  away  and  piled  at 
South  Market  Hall.  The  merchants  "com- 


plained" fiercely,  but  the  people  applauded 
and  the  nuisance  was  abated. 

Mr.  Wentworth's  views  of  reforming  were 
not  in  accord  with  those  of  his  constituents. 
He  had  lessened  the  expenses  and  wiped  out 
the  floating  debt,  but  the  reduction  of  the 
police  force  left  large  portions  of  the  rapidly 
growing  city  exposed  to  the  inroads  and  law- 
less acts  of  the  criminal  class,  which  had  also 
rapidly  increased.  The  legislature,  indeed, 
was  asked  to  interfere,  which  it  did  by  the 
passage  of  a  law  (February  15, 1861)  establish- 
ing a  Board  of  police  for  the  city,  to  consist 
of  three  commissioners,  to  be  appointed  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  Governor,  and  sub- 
sequently to  be  elected  by  the  people.  This 
Board  had  entire  control  of  the  department, 
and  the  so-called  "reform  measures"  of  "his 
honor"  were  brought  to  an  end. 

It  was  during  the  administration  of  "Long 
John"  Wentworth,  by  which  cognomen  he 
was  familiarly  known  all  over  the  country, 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  made  his  visit  to 
the  United  States.  The  mayor  went  to 
Montreal  to  meet  "His  Royal  Highness"  and 
tendered  him  the  assurance  of  his  personal 
regard,  and  that  he  would  see  that  all  arrange- 
ments for  his  reception  at  the  great  emporium 
of  the  West  should  be  faithfully  carried  out; 
and  this  pledge  was  so  well  redeemed  and 
the  reception  so  satisfactory,  that  upon  the 
return  home  of  the  Prince  he  sent  Mr.  Went- 
worth his  portrait,  and  two  Southdown  sheep 
from  the  Queen's  herd  for  his  farm. 
The  year  1860  is  no  less  memorable  for 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the 
chief  magistracy  than  for  the 
passage  by  the  State  of  South  Carolina  (De- 
cember 20)  of  the  ordinance  dissolving  the 
Union  between  that  State  and  the  United 
States,  which  action  was  soon  followed  by 
other  Southern  States,  and  resulted  in  the 
formation  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  February  9; 
1861,  of  a  separate  government  under  the 
name  of  the  "Confederate  States  of  America." 
The  one  leading,  absorbing,  and  stupend- 
ous event  of  the  first  half  of  the  decade  now 
under  consideration  was  the  "War  of  the 
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Kebellion,"  which  followed  this  secession  of 
the  southern  States.  A  conflict  of  arms  in 
a  community  under  any  circumstances  is  a 
serious  menace  to  all  progress  and  business 
stability;  but  when  it  t^ikes  the  form  of 
internecine  strife,  involving  so  large  a  num- 
ber as  that  the  existence  of  the  Nation  itself 
is  not  only  threatened  but  imperiled,  in  which 
every  patriot  is  confronted  with  the  absolute 
necessity  of  increased  taxes,  an  expenditure 
involving  sacrifices  of  property,  no  less  than 
the  loss  of  life  itself,  the  outlook  in  every 
direction  is  gloomy  and  forbidding.  The 
length  of  the  war,  its  cost,  and  the  possibility 
of  a  divided  Union  were  the  vital  questions 
which  no  one  could  answer,  but  the  solution 
of  which  being  necessary  to  an  intelligent 
horoscope  of  the  business,  no  less  than  the 
political  future,  of  the  country,  left  the  situa- 
tion inexplicably  dark  and  uncertain. 

The  history  of  the  part  borne  by  Chicago 
in  this  great  struggle — the  efforts  of  her 
citizens  to  aid  in  the  preservation  of  the 
National  Government  in  its  entirety— forming 
as  it  does  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  her 
annals,  will  be  considered  at  length  in  a  sub- 
sequent chapter  devoted  entirely  to  that 
subject. 

The  time  of  holding  the  municipal  election 
of  1861  had  been  changed  from  the 
first  Monday  in  March  to  the  third 
Tuesday  in  April,  occurring  this  year  on  the 
16th,  amid  the  opening  scenes  of  the  civil 
war,  which  overshadowed  even  the  interest 
ordinarily  taken  in  a  city  election.  The  can- 
didates for  mayor  were  Julian  S.  Kumsey, 
Eepublican,  and  Thomas  B.  Bryan,  at  the 
head  of  "the  people's  Union  ticket,"  each  of 
them  equally  loyal  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union.  The  Eepublicans  were  successful, 
the  majority  in  favor  of  Mr.  Rumsey 
being  1673. 

The  new  mayor,  one  of  Chicago's  success- 
ful commission  merchants,  signalized  his 
interest  in  the  pending  National  contest  by 
going  to  Washington  with  a  committee  of 
one  hundred  leading  citizens  of  Chicago,  to 
confer  with  President  Buchanan  and  heads 
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of  departments,  upon  the  gravity  of  the  situ- 
ation with  a  view  to  avoiding  a  clash  of  arms, 
which  like  other  efforts,  was  without  avail. 

It  was  during  the  efficient  administration 
of  Mr.  Eumsey,  called  the  "  war  mayor," 
that  the  first  troops  were  raised  and  sent  to 
the  field. 

In  1862  Francis  Cornwall  Sherman,  a  war 
Democrat,  was  elected  mayor,  on  a  non-par- 
tisian  ticket  headed  "for  the  Union  and  the 
Constitution,"  and  pledged  to  the  support 
of  the  government  and  a  vigorons  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war — the  regular  Republican 
ticket,  headed  by  Charles  N.  Holdeu,  having 
been  defeated  by  over  thirteen  hundred 
majority. 

In  1863  the  city  charter,  by  act  of  the 
general  assembly,  approved  February  13th, 
was  revised  and  amended,  and  the  city 
limits  extended  so  as  to  include  all  of 
township  39,  north  of  range  14  east  of 
the  third  principal  meridian,  and  all 
of  sections  31,  32,  33  and  fractional 
section  34,  in  township  40,  north  of  range 
14  east,  and  the  city  was  divided  as  follows: 
All  that  portion  of  its  territory  lying  north 
of  the  center  of  the  main  Chicago  river  and 
east  of  the  center  of  the  north  branch  of 
said  river,  to  constitute  the  north  division 
of  said  city;  all  that  portion  of  the  said 
territory  lying  south  of  the  center  of  the 
Chicago  river  and  lying  south  and  east  of  the 
center  of  the  south  branch  of  the  river  and 
of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  to  con- 
stitute the  south  division  of  the  city,  and 
that  portion  of  its  territory  lying  west  of  the 
center  of  the  north  and  south  branches  of 
the  river  and  of  the  canal  to  constitute  the 
west  division  of  the  cify.  By  the  same  act 
the  city  was  divided  into  sixteen  wards,  and 
the  term  of  the  mayor  was  extended  to  two 
years. 

At  the  city  election  of  this  year  (April  21) 
Mr.  Sherman  was  again  elected  mayor,  for 
the  enlarged  term,  over  Thomas  B.  Bryan, 
heading  the  Republican  ticket,  by  a  majority 
of  157.  The  contest,  occurring  as  it  did, 
when  the  contending  armies  in  the  field  were 
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setting  out  on  the  decisive  campaigns  of 
that  year,  was  characterized  by  the  gravity 
of  the  national  situation.  To  be  a  supporter 
of  the  Republican  ticket  was  insisted  upon 
in  this  and  other  cities  by  leading  papers 
and  speakers  as  a  test  of  loyalty ;  an  example 
of  political  Phariseeism  in  many  respects 
damaging  to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  For 
while  it  was  true  that  the  opposition  includ- 
ed all  those  who  sympathized  with  the 
Southern  Confederacy  and  rejoiced  over  the 
defeat  of  the  Union  army,  it  contained  also 
many  patriotic  citizens  who  were  earnestly 
in  favor  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Confederacy,  but 
who  could  not  endorse  all  the  measures  of 
President  Lincoln's  a'dministration  to  secure 
that  result. 

Mr.  Sherman  was  a  plain  man,  of  substan- 
tial practical  parts,  and  administered  the 
city  government  during  this  trying  and  diffi- 
cult period  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty,  uprightness 
and  economy  as  far  as  that  was  consistent 
with  liberal  appropriations  for  bounties  and 
other  war  measures.  His  son,  General  Frank 
T.  Sherman,  was  colonel  of  the  gallant  88th 
infantry,  called  the  second  Board  of  Trade 
regiment. 

The  spring  election  of  1865  took  place ' 
three  days  after  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  and  there  was  not  much 
chance  for  the  success  of  any  ticket  which 
had  the  slightest  taint  of  opposition  to  his 
administration.  Mr.  Sherman  was  again 
the  nominee  of  the  Democrats,  but  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated  by  his  Republican 
opponent,  John  Blake  Rice,  who  was 
re-elected  by  a  large  majority  in  1867,  and 


served  until  December  1,  1869.  Mr.  Rice 
had  been  an  actor  by  profession,  and  erected 
the  first  permanent  building  for  a  theatre 
in  the  city.  He  retired  from  the  stage  in 
1857,  and,  being  a  good  business  man, 
invested  largely  and  wisely  in  Chicago  real 
estate.  He  was  a  man  of  ability  and  high 
character,  and  made  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar mayors  Chicago  ever  had. 

In  1872  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
one  of  the  Chicago  districts,  but  died  in 
December,  1874,  before  the  expiration  of 
his  term. 

By  acts  of  the  general  assembly,  approved 
February  27  and  March  10,  1869,  the  city 
charter  was  once  more  amended,  extending 
the  corporate  limits  so  as  to  include  the 
territory  lying  north  of  the  canal,  east  of 
Crawford  avenue,  and  south  of  North 
avenue,  the  entire  area  of  Chicago  now 
embracing  thirty-five  miles.  The  city  was 
divided  into  twenty  wards,  six  of  which  were 
located  in  the  south,  nine  in  the  west, 
and  five  in  the  north  division,  and  the  time 
for  holding  the  city  election  changed  from 
April  to  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first 
Monday  in  November,  being  the  time  fixed 
for  the  general  election. 

At  the  city  election  on  November,  2nd. 
1869,  Roswell  B.  Mason  was  elected  mayor 
on  the  citizens'  ticket  by  over  ten  thousand 
majority.  His  life  work  was  that  of  a  civil 
engineer,  in  which  he  was  greatly  distin- 
guished, having  as  such  had  the  entire 
charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Illinois 
Central  railroad,  1851-6.  In  1868  he  served 
the  city  very  acceptably  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  public  works.* 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  city  officials  from  1860  to  1870: 


TEAR. 

MAYOR. 

CLERK. 

TREASURER. 

CITY  ATTORNEY. 

1860 

1861 
1862 
1863-5 

Julian  S.  Rurasey  
Francis  C.  Sherman  

A.  J.Marble  
A.  J.  Marble  

Wm.  H.  Rice  

* 

David  A.  Gage  

Ira  W.  Buell. 
George  A.  Meeh. 

1M15-7 

Albert  H    Bod  man 

A  Gr.  Throop.           

Daniel  D-  Drisooll 

1867-9 

Wna.  F.  Wentworth  

»Franklin  H.  Cutting  was  elected,  but,  he  failing  to  qualify,  Mr.  Bice  was  continued  in  the  office. 
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Cook  county  gave  Mr.  Lincoln,  for  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Kepublican  ticket,  nearly  5,000 
neral  majority  in  1860,  and  elected 
Assembly.  Isaac  N.  Arnold  to  Congress,  he 
being  the  first  elected  from  the  district  com- 
posed of  Cook  county  alone,  and  the  entire 
delegation  to  the  general  assembly,  with 
William  B.  Ogden  to  the  Senate  and  J. 
Young  Scammon,  William  H.  Brown,  Sol. 
M.  Wilson  and  Homer  Wilmarth  to  the 
House.  This  was  a  strong  and  influential 
delegation  throughout.  Mr.  Scammon  was 
a  leading  citizen  in  political,  financial  and 
educational  circles  for  over  forty  years.  Mr. 
Brown  was  closely  identified  with  the  history 
of  the  State  from  its  beginning,  having  be- 
come a  resident  of  Kaskaskia,  the  first  capi- 
tal, in  1818.  He  was  the  first  clerk  of  the 
United  States  District  Court — a  position  he 
held  for  seventeen  years.  He  took  a  promi- 
nent part  on  the  side  of  freedom  in  the  great 
slavery  conflict  in  this  State  in  1823-24,  con- 
ducting the  Illinois  Intelligencer  &i  Vandalia. 
He  removed  to  Chicago  in  1835,  and  became 
one  of  its  leading  citizens,  as  banker,  writer 
and  speaker.  He  was  one  of  the  first  organ- 

ALDERMEN. 

1859-80.  (1)  J.  K.  Botsford;  (2)  Jacob  Harris;  (3)  Fer- 
nando Jones;  (4)  J.  M.  Kennedy;  (5)  L.  B.  Taft;  (6)  C.  A. 
Reno;  (7)  John  Alston;  (8)  C.  Wahl;  (9)  J.  A.  Hauck;  (10) 
Jobn  Comiskey. 

1869-1.  (1)  William  Colby;  (2)  James  M.  Marshall;  (3) 
Hiram  Joy;  (4>  Samuel  Myers;  (5)  H.  H.  Foss;  (6)  J  ames 
W.  Cobb;  (7)  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard;  (8)  Redmond  Prindi- 
ville;  (9)  Gurdon  Perkins;  (10)  Malcom  McDonald. 

1861-2.  (1)  J.  K.  Botsford;  (2)  J.  Q.  Hoyt;  (3)  A.  D. 
Titsworth;  (4)  Wm.  Baragwanath;  (5)  C.  C.  P.  Holden;  (6) 
Ed.  S.  Salomon;  (7)  Alonzo  Harvey;  (8)  W.  G.  White;  (9) 
Robert  Law;  (10)  John  Comiskey. 

1862-3.  (1)  John  F.  Edwards;  (2)  Peter  Shimp;  (3)  James 
A.  Hahn;  (4)  Andrew  Schall;  (5)  William  A.  Groves;  (6) 
Francis  C.  Brown:  (7;  James  Conlan,  John  Comiskey;  (8) 
Charles  L.  Woodman;  (9)  Wm.  T.  Shufeldt,  Francis  C. 
Brown;  (10)  Redmond  Sheridan,  Francis  Ullbrech,  vice 
Redmond,  resigned. 

1863-4.  (1)  James  A.  Hahn,  Charles  D.  Peacock;  (2)  A. 
D.  Titsworth,  (3)  James  H.  Roberts;  (4)  Benj.  E.  Gallup; 
(5)  Constantino  Kaan:  (6)  David  Walsh;  (7)  James  E. 
Abbott,  John  Comiskey;  (8)  Richard  Clark;  (9>Mancel  Tal- 
cott;  (10)  George  Himrod;  (11)  George  Von  Hollen;  (12) 
William  Gastfleld;  (13)  John  Armstrong;  (14)  Valentine 
Ruh;  (15)  Michael  Sullivan;  (16)  Wm.  T.  Shufeldt. 

1864-5.  (1)  George  W.  Gage;  (2)  PeterShimp;  (3)  Stephen 
Barrett;  (4)  Samuel  McKay;  (5)  Mark  Sheridan;  (6)  John 
Wallwork;  (7)  Joseph  Sherwin;  (8)  Patrick  Hafferty;  (9) 
Willard  Woodard;  (10)  C.  C.  P.  Holden;  (11)  Lester  L 
Bond;  (12)  Nathaniel  W.  Huntley;  (13)  Mathias  Franzen; 


izers  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  1856. 
He  died  June  17,  }867.  Homer  Wilmarth 
was  also  an  old  and  enterprising  citizen, 
while  Sol.  M.Wilson  belonged  to  the  younger 
class.  He  was  the  first  private  secretary  of 
Governor  Yates.f 

In  1861  the  State  was  redistricted  for  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly  and  Cook 
county  given  two  members  of  the  Senate  and 
seven  of  the  House. 

At  the  election  in  1862  Mr.  Arnold  was 
re-elected  to  Congress,  serving  with  great 
distinction  through  the  entire  period  of  the 
civil  war.  Mr.  Ogden  held  over  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  Jasper  D.  Ward,  Republican,  was 
elected  his  coadjutor,  the  following  being 
elected  to  the  House :  Francis  A.  Eastman, 
Lorenz  Brentano,  Ansel  B.  Cook,  Amos  G. 
Throop,  William  E.  Ginther  and  George  W. 
Gage,  Republicans,  and  Melville  W.  Fuller, 
Democrat.  The  seat  of  Mr.  Gage  was  con- 
tested by  and  given  to  Michael  Brandt, 
Democrat. 

The  legislature  elected  this  year  was  no- 
torious for  its  opposition  to  President  Lin- 
coln's administration,  and  for  being  iii  favor 

(14)  ;A.    Hottinger    (15)    Iyer    Lawson;  (16)    Charles  L, 
Woodman. 

1865-6.  (1)  Joshua  C.  Knickerbocker;  (2)  William  H- 
Carter;  (3)  .Charles  G.  Wicker;  (4)  H.  M.  Willmarth;  (5) 
Const.  Kann;  (6)  Thomas  C.  Hatch;  (7)  Avery  Moore;  (8) 
M.  L.  Frisbee;  (9)  Mancel  Talcott;  (10)  Ed.  Rixby;  (11)  S. 
I.  Russell;  (12)  William  Gastfleld;  (13)  L.  Proudfoot;  (14) 
Va  entine  Ruh;  (15)  Samuel  Shackford;  (16)  Robert  Clark. 

1866-7.  (1)  William  Cox;  (2)  Calvin  DeWolf;  (3)  Stephen 
Barrett;  (4>  Allan  C.  Calkins;  (5)  M.  Finucan;  (6)  John 
Wallworth;  (7)  Max  Schuler;  (8)  Patrick  Hafferty:  (9) 
Willard  Woodard;  (10)  C.  C.  P.  Holden;  (11)  Henry  Ack- 
hoff;  (12)  N.  W.  Huntley;  (13)  M.  Franzen;  (14)  Robert 
Engel:  (15)  Iver  Lawson;  (16)  J.  J.  O'Sullivan,  Michael 
O'Sullivan,  vice  J.  J.  O'Sullivan,  deceased. 

1867-8.  (1)  J.  C.  Kinckerbocker;  (2)  Arthur  Dixon;  (3) 
Charles  G.  Wicker;  (4)  Samuel  McKay;  (5)  John  Raber;  (6) 
David  Walsh;  (7)  John  McAlister;  (8)  John  Comiskey; 
(9)  John  H.  Carpenter;  (10)  Edmond  Bixby;  (11)  S.  I.  Rus- 
sell; (12)  C.J.Casselman;  (13)  George  T.  Beebe;(14Theodore 
Schintz;  (15)  Samuel  Shackford;  (16)  George  B.  Mansur. 

1868-9.  (1)  Wm.  Cox;  (2)  P.  M.  Donnellan;  (3)  Stephen 
Barrett,  James  H.  Hahn,  vice  Barrett,  deceased;  (4)  A.  C. 
Calkins;  (5)  Mark  Sheridan,  Daniel  Heenan,  vice  Sheridan 
resigned;  (6)  Michael  Keeley;  (7)  James  H.  Hildreth;  (8) 
Patrick  Rafferty;  (9)  Willard  Woodard;  (10)  C.  C.  P. 
Holden;  (11)  B.  F.  Russell;  (12)  John  Buehler;  (13)  K.  G. 
Schmidt;  (14)  Louis  A.  Berger;  (15>  John  Herting;  (16 
Edward  Kehoe. 

t  He  was  succeeded  by  Jobn  Moses,  the  author,  to 
September,  1861. 
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of  peace  and  compromise  with  the  seceding 
States,  resolutions  to  which  effect  passed  the 
House  by  24  majority,  and  would  have  passed 
the  Senate,  where  their  supporters  had  a 
majority  of  one,  but  for  the  obstructive  meas- 
ures of  the  Union  members.  It  took  a  recess 
in  February,  and  soon  after  coming  together 
again,  in  June,  was  prorogued  by  Governor 
Yates. 

In  1864  Illinois  was  again  honored  in  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency, 
and  Chicago  in  the  elevation  of  one  of  its  lead- 
ing citizens,  William  Bross,  to  the  office  of 
Lieu  tenant-Governor.  Francis  A.  Eastman 
was  elected  to  the  senate,  Mr.  Ward  holding 
over,  and  Ansel  B.  Cook,  Edward  S.  Isham, 
Nathan  W.  Huntley,  William  Jackson,  An- 
drew H.  Dolton,  Alexander  F.  Stevenson 
and  George  Strong  to  the  house,  the  entire 
delegation  being  Republican. 

In  1866  Jasper  D.  Ward  was  re-elected  to 
the  senate,  Mr.  Eastman  holding  over,  and 
the  following  representatives,  namely:  Henry 
M.  Shepard,  Lester  L.  Bond,  A.  F.Stevenson, 
Edward  S.  Taylor,  Joseph  S.  Reynolds, 
Moses  W.  Leavitt  and  Horace  M.  Singer,  all 
Republicans. 

In  1868  John  C.  Core  was  elected  to  the 
senate,  Mr.  Ward  holding  over,  and  L.  L. 
Bond,  J.  S.  Reynolds,  Ed.  S.  Taylor, 
Joshua  C.  Knickerbocker,  Henry  B.  Miller, 
Francis  Munson  and  Iver  Lawson,  Republi- 
cans, representatives. 

At  the  November  election  of  1869  dele- 
gates were  elected  to  the  constitutional  con- 
vention, which  met  at  Springfield  December 
13  1869.  Chicago  sent  a  delegation  of  able 
men,  from  among  whom  Charles  Hitchcock, 
Republican,  was  elected  president  of  the 
body,  the  other  members  being  Joseph 
Medill,  John  C.  Haines,  Elliott  Anthony, 
Republicans,  and  S.  Snowden  Hayes, 
William  F.  Coolbaugh  and  Daniel  Cameron, 
Democrats. 

The  first  effect  of  the  war  of  secession  was 

seen   in   the  derangement  of  the  currency, 

.    which  had  a  shifting  valuation 

First  effect  of  ' 

the  war.          each  day,  depending  upon  the 


fluctuations  of  the  stock  market.  The  diffi- 
culties of  transacting  business  with  a  circu- 
lating medium  so  uncertain  and  unreliable, 
which  had  one  value  in  the  morning  and 
another  in  the  evening,  can  readily  be 
imagined.  While  it  was  willingly  received 
for  the  trade  of  each  day  because  it  was  all 
there  was  to  circulate,  it  was  still  more 
willingly  paid  out  before  the  setting  sun 
reduced  its  value. 

The  winding  up  of  the  State  banks  and 
the  displacement  of  all  State  currency  by  the 
National  currency  called  greenbacks,  aided 
for  a  while  by  the  seven-thirties,  was  a 
healthful  change,  eagerly  welcomed  by  the 
people  at  large,  benefiting,  as  it  did,  all 
branches  of  trade.  The  greenbacks  repre- 
sented the  faith  of  the  Government,  and 
although  they  gradually  depreciated  and  it 
required  many  years  of  financial  manage- 
ment and  legislation  to  make  them  as  good 
as  gold,  that  time  did  come.  The  adoption  of 
National  ^e  National  banking  system  in 
Banks.  1864  established,  on  a  perma- 
nent and  safe  basis,  a  circulating  medium 
which  is  the  best  the  world  has  yet 
seen.  While  there  have  been  comparatively 
few  failures  of  National  banks,  no  holder  of 
one  of  its  notes  has  ever  lost  a  cent  by  such 
failure. 

While  the  first  stunning  effects  of  the 
shock  of  war  were  hurtful  to  all  business 
life  and  energy,  it  was  not  long  until  the 
channels  of  trade  were  re-opened  and 
cleared  by  the  new  demands  which  the  war 
itself  created.  A  million  of  men  in  the 

Revival  of  ^e'^  musk  be  fed  and  clothed — 
Business.  the  commissary  and  quarter- 
master's departments,  with  their  immense 
wants,  must  be  supplied.  The  farmers  of 
the  country  were  called  upon  for  greater 
amounts  of  grain  and  livestock,  and  at  more 
remunerative  prices  than  they  had  ever 
before  known.  Illinois  farmers  could  fur- 
nish the  wheat  and  corn  and  horses  and  mules, 
and  Illinois  manufacturers  could  supply 
the  wagons,  saddles,  blankets  and  cloth- 
ing needed  for  the  army.  Chicago  was 


ne 
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in  just  the  right  place  to  |avail  itself 
of  these  offered  advantages  of  trade,  and 
soon  became  a  supply  emporium  for  the 
great  army  of  the  West.  Capital  flowed  in, 
and  skilled  mechanics  and  enterprising 
manufacturers  were  added  to  her  constantly 
increasing  population. 

The  Board  of  Trade,  which  exercised  BO 
potent  an  influence,  not  only  on  trade,  dur- 

rd  f       'n&  ^e  war'  ku^  a^8°  uPon  ^a' 
Trade.         tional  questions,  had,  prior  to 

1865,  no  permanent  home.  In  1860  the 
membership  had  increased  to  six  hundred, 
and  as  early  as  1863  the  question  of  en- 
larged accommodations  began  to  be  seri- 
ously considered,  the  discussion  resulting  in 
the  formation,  by  leading  members  of  the 
Board  of  the  association  called  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$500,000  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  build- 
ing especially  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the 
organization.  The  lot  on  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  Washington  and  La  Salle  streets,  then 
occupied  by  the  First  Baptist  church,  was 
purchased,  and  the  building  known  as  the 
Chicago  Chamber  of  Commerce  erected 
thereon  at  a  cost  of  $490,000.  It  was  first 
occupied  August  13,  1865,  the  list  of  mem- 
bers then  embracing  1,400  names. 

The  Board  was  intensely  patriotic  in  the 
struggle  against  the  seceding  States,  and  re- 
solved to  admit  no  one  to  membership  who 
was  disloyal  to  the  Union.  It  was  liberal  in 
its  contributions,  both  of  men  and  money, 
and  the  members  responded  with  enthusiasm 
to  every  call  made  upon  them,  both  individ- 
ually and  collectively. 

In  1863  the  Board  co-operated  with  the 
convention  called  for  the  enlargement  of  the 


Illinois  and  Michigan  canal.  In  1865  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  urging  the  prosecution 
of  the  contemplated  work  on  the  Niagara 
ship  canal.  The  membership,  on  April  5, 
1870,  was  reported  at  1,342. 

The  t  increase  in  population  and  the  en- 
hanced aggregate  value  of  property  from 
1860  to  1870,  with  the  amount  of  city  tax 
and  bonded  debt,  following  the  plan  hereto- 
fore adopted,  will  be  found  in  the  annexed 
table. 


POPULA- 

TOTAL VAL- 

BONDED 

YEAR 

TION. 

ULATIOH. 

TOTAL  TAX. 

DEBT. 

I860 
1861 

109,206 
*  120,000 

$  37,053,51? 
36,352,380 

$    373,315 

Sr,(l,<H17 

$    2,336,000 
2,362,000 

1862 

138,186 

37,139,845 

504,038 

3,0148,000 

1883 

*  160,000 

42,667,324 

853,346 

3,422,500 

1864 

169,353 

48,732.782 

974,655 

3,544,000 

1?65 

178,492 

64,709,177 

1,294,183 

3,701,000 

1866 

200,418 

85,053.250 

1,719,064 

4,369,501 

1867 

»  220,000 

195,026,844 

2,518,472 

4,757,500 

1868 

252,154 

230,247,000 

3,223,457 

6,484,500 

1869 

273,043 

266,024,880 

3,990,373 

7,882,500 

1870 

306.605 

275,986,550 

4,139,798 

11,041,000 

*  Estimated. 

State  and  county  taxes  are  to  be  added  to  the  above 
sums,  and  also  United  States  taxes,  which  amounted  to 
about  $44,000,000  from  the  commencement  of  the  war  to 
the  close  of  1870.  In  addition  to  these  taxes  came  also 
those  arising  from  special  assessments,  which,  before  the 
close  of  1870,  began  to  be  especially.heavy. 

These  figures,  in  the  gross,  tell  the  story 
of  Chicago's  progress  during  the  important 
period  here  considered.  The  increase  in 
value  of  property  during  the  war  did  not 
keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  population,but 
upon  the  return  of  peace  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  abnormal  relations,  values  steadily 
advanced. 

Descending  from  generals  to  particulars, 
the  receipts  of  grain,  breadstuffs,  live  stock, 
provisions  and  lumber,  aggregating  a  very 
large  percentage  of  Chicago's  business,  in 
various  years  during  this  decade,  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  table: 


1860 

1863 

1865 

1867 

1869 

33924961 

51  251  795 

49846  664 

52,475  770 

53  43°  751 

713348 

1  424,206 

1,134  HO 

1  720  001 

2  218  8">2 

23"  000 

236  261 

2S*  «"0 

574  096 

o43  285 

Cattle  and  Beef,  No  

177  101 

304  448 

330301 

329,243 

403  102 

392  864 

1  956  868 

849241 

1  957  120 

1  852  38° 

1  747 

2,808 

19  791 

3  475 

1  478 

11  120 

97  113 

53  198 

35922 

45  °48 

Provisions  and  Cut  Meats,  pounds  

12  728  328 

36,756,281 

10,866,118 

14  683,763 

20,930  202 

4  813  407 

25  683  722 

7  501  805 

11  030,478 

6  804  675 

262495 

413,302 

647  146 

882,662 

997,737 
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Making  the   same   comparisons   in   other 

branches  of  business,  a  still  more  favorable 

_.        .       showing  appears.     For  instance, 

the   number  of  wholesale  grocers 

in  1860  was  forty,  and  the  amount  of  their 

business  aggregated  at  the  most  $15,  000,  000. 

In  1869  the  number  was  forty-six  wholesale 

and  about  three  hundred  retail  dealers,  and 

their  total  sales  amounted  to  $48,500,000. 

The  same  advance  was  made  in  the  dry 

goods  trade,  the  number  of  wholesale  firms 

in  1869  having  increased  from  eleven  (1860) 

to  twenty-one,  and  the  retail  from  one  hun- 

dred to  one  hundred  and  fifty.     The  sales  in 

Dr         1860  are  estimated  at  not  exceeding 

Goods.    $20,000,000,   while   those  for  1869 

were,  wholesale,  $42,000,000;  retail,  $15,000,- 

000;  capital  employed,  $10,000,000. 

The  number  of  firms  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing and  wholesaling  of  boots  and  shoes 

WaS    eleven> 


Manufactures. 


Boots  and 

Shoes.  amounting  to  $3,000,000;  the 
number  in  1869  was  twenty-two,  with  sales 
aggregating  $8,000,000. 

The  value  of  exports  of  produce  and 
material  in  1860  was  $33,737,489,  and  in 
1870,  covering  the  same  articles,  it  had 
increased  to  $182,743,578. 

But  the  greatest  advance  in  the  material 
interests  of  the  city  was  found  in  the  ex- 
traordinary increase  of  her 
manufacturing  industries. 

In  the  report  \>f  manufactures,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  census  returns  of  1860,  un- 
questionably understated,  however,  the 
number  of  establishments  in  Cook  county 
was  469,  with  a  capital  of  $5,571,025,  em- 
ploying 5,593  hands,  and  turning  out  a 
product  valued  at  $13,555,(371.  In  1870  the 
number  had  grown  to  1,176,  having  a  capital 
of  $37,000,000,  employing  27,076  hands, 
with  a  product  valued  in  round  numbers  at 
$83,000,000  —  showing  an  increase  of  over 
500  per  cent. 

Another  unmistakable  indication  of  the 
growth  of  the  city  and  adjacent  country  is 
found  in  the  remarkable  increase 
of  its  railroad  interests.  In  1860 


Kailroads. 


there  were  centering  in  Chicago  eleven  trunk, 
and  twenty  branch  and  extension,  lines, 
aggregating  4,915  miles  of  road,  with  gross 
earnings  reported  at  $17,690,314.  In  1869 
the  trunk  lines  numbered  twelve,  with 
twenty-nine  branch  and  extension  lines, 
aggregating  7,019  miles  of  main  track,  and 
with  gross  earnings  amounting  to  $48,886,- 
348. 

While  the  increase  of  lake  commerce  was 
not  proportionately  so  great,  it  was  never - 

Lake  theless  large  and  gratifying,  as 
commerce,  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  the 
number  of  vessel  arrivals  during  1862  was 
7,417  with  1,931,692  tonnage,  which  had  in- 
creased to  10,112  arrivals  in  1865,  with  2,106,- 
859  tonnage,  it  had  still  further  appreciated 
to  13,730  arrivals  during  1869,  with  a  tonnage 
of  3,123,400.  The  number  of  arrivals  and 
clearances,  over  fifty  a  day,  exceeded  Those  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  or  New 
EX  orts  and  Orleans.  It  may  also  be  stated  in 

Imports,  this  connection  that  the  value  of 
imports  in  1860,  as  shown  by  the  custom 
house,was  $60,214;  exports,  $1,165,183,  and 
in  ,,1870,  imports,  $1,687,841;  exports,  $2,- 
613,072. 

The  internal  growth  of  the  city  was  no 

less  apparent  than  the  increase  of  its  trade 

and     commerce.        The    number 

Internal 

Growth.  Of  buildings  erected  in  1864, 
including  nine  churches,  four  public  halls 
and  two  school-houses,  was  6,000,  at  a  cost 
of  $4,700,000.  This  was  during  the  war;  at 
its  close  signs  of  progress  in  this  direction 
became  still  more  apparent,  the  improve- 
ments extending  from  the  principal  thor- 
oughfares to  the  suburbs.  In  1865,  7,000 
buildings  of  all  kinds  were  erected,  including 
nine  churches,  eight  schools  and  colleges,  and 
six  halls,  costing  $6,950,000.  In  1866,  while 
the  number  of  buildings  erected — 6,700 — 
did  not  quite  equal  the  number  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  their  cost,  $11,000,000,  largely 
exceeded  the  amount  then  invested.  Among 
them  were  twenty-four  churches  (costing 
$885,000),  seven  school-houses  ($156,000), 
eleven  public  buildings  ($950,000),  and  nine- 
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teen  business  blocks  ($1,010,000).  In  1866 
5,000  buildings  were  erected,  costing  $8,500,- 
000,  the  labor  strike  this  year  decreasing  the 
number.  In  1867  the  number  again  reached 
7,000,  and  their  cost  was  over  $14,000,000. 

The  total  number  of  buildings  in  the  city 
in  1868  was  39,366,  of  which  35,654  were  of 
wood,  and  3,712  of  brick  or  stone.  Of  the 
total  number,  32,047  were  dwelling  houses, 
3,980  stores,  1,696  saloons,  and  1,643  work- 
shops or  factories. 

The  year  1869,  marking  the  close  of  the 
inflation  period  with  its  war  prices,  was  one  of 
great  contraction  in  values  and  discouraging 
results  generally,  but  the  building  operations 
of  that  year  aggregated  a  cost  of  $11,000,- 
000. 

A  noticeable  change  was  to  be  observed  in 
the  character  of  the  buildings  erected  after 
the  war  period,  no  less  than  in  their  style  of 
architecture  and  cost.  They  were  con- 
structed more  substantially  and  with  better 
material — less  of  wood  and  more  of  stone, 
brick  and  iron.  Unpretending  cottages  gave 
place  to  palatial  dwellings,  and  stone  fronts 
became  the  fashion  for  business  houses. 

While  the  varied  interests  of  trade,  com- 
merce and  manufactures  were  thus  advanc- 
Pubiic  *n£>  tlie  internal  improvements 
works.  of  the  city  were  pushed  with 
unrestrained  vigor  and  public  spirit.  The 
Board  of  public  works,  created  by  the 
amendatory  act  of  1861,  was  organized  May 
6th.  By  the  terms  of  the  law  this  Board  was 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  waterworks, 
sewage,  public  parks,  streets,  the  river  and 
harbor,  public  buildings,  lamps  and  lights, 
bridges  and  all  other  public  improvements.* 

The  most  stupendous  of  these  improve- 
ments was  the  undertaking,  for  the  third 
time,  to  provide  the  growing 
city  with  a  sufficient  supply  of 
pure  water. 

•The  names  of  the  members  of  the  Board  from  1861  to 
1870  were  as  follows:  1861-3,  Benjamin  Carpenter,  Fred- 
erick Letz,  John  G.  Gindele;  1863-7,  John  G.  Gindele, 
Frederick  Letz,  Orrin  J.  Hose;  1864-70,  Koswell  B.  Mason 
and  William  Gooding  "acting  members  on  matters  per- 
taining to  the  cleansinjr  of  the  river;"  1867  70  Augustus 
H.  Hurley,  John  McArthur,  W.  H.  Carter;  E.  S.  Ches- 
brough.  City  Engineer,  1861-71. 


The  old  works,  although  laid  out  upon  a 
large  plan,  had  proved  insufficient  in  capac- 
ity, as  well  as  unsatisfactory  in  the  quality 
of  water  furnished.  It  had  become  polluted 
by  contaminations  from  the  river,  from 
sewers  and  manufacturing  establishments, 
which  had  unexpectedly  multiplied  along 
the  lake.  Besides  this  there  was  the  "  fish 
nuisance"  which  had  increased  in  an  intol- 
erable degree.  This  was  the  gathering  in 
untold  numbers  of  the  finny  tribe  around  the 
mouth  of  the  inlet  pipe,  at  times  entirely 
choking  it  up,  so  that  the  pumps  sucked  air 
instead  of  water.  No  screens  could  be 
devised  that  were  effective  in  excluding  the 
fish,  and  their  dead  and  mangled  bodies  were 
often  found  coming  from  the  taps  in  the 
city. 

The  question  how  to  secure  an  adequate 
supply  of  pure  water  became  a  pressing  one. 
Two  plans  were  suggested.  One  of  these 
was  to  make  along  the  lake  shore,  five  miles 
north  of  the  pumping  works,  a  large  natural 
filtering  or  settling  basin,  from  which  the 
water  could  be  conveyed  to  the  works  by  a 
five-foot  brick  aqueduct.  The  other  was  that 
of  Engineer  E.  S.  Chesbrough,  which  was 
finally  adopted  early  in  1863.  It  involved 
the  tapping  of  the  lake  at  a  distance  of  two 
miles  from  the  shore,  by  means  of  a  tunnel 
constructed  underneath  its  bottom.  The 
work  of  excavating  from  the  shore  shaft  at 
the  east  end  of  Chicago  avenue  was  begun 
March  17,  1864.  The  tunnel  is  five  feet  in 
width,  five  feet  two  inches  in  height,  and  is 
lined  with  brick  masonry  eight  inches  thick. 
The  great  crib,  to  hold  the  water,  was 
launched,  and  sunk  at  the  east  end  of  the 
tunnel  July  25,  1865.  It  is  forty  feet  high 
and  built  of  timbers  strongly  framed  in 
pentagonal  form,  ninety-eight  and  a  half 
feet  in  diameter  with  interstices  at  the  bot- 
tom for  the  admission  of  water.  Inside  the 
walls  is  constructed  an  iron  cylinder,  nine 
feet  in  diameter,  running  from  the  water 
line  to  the  tunnel,  sixty-four  feet  below  the 
surface,  and  thirty-one  feet  below  the  bed  of 
the  lake  at  that  point.  A  house  was  erected 
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over  the  crib  for  the  use  of  employes. 
The  laying  of  brick  began  at  the  crib  end 
December  22,  1865,  and  the  entire  work 
was  completed  and  water  let  into  the  tunnel 
to  flow  through  the  water  pipes  and  hydrants 
of  the  city,  for  the  first  time,  March  25, 
1867.  The  entire  cost  of  the  tunnel  was 
$457,845,  and  the  total  water  debt  of  Chi- 
cago in  April,  1868,  was  $2,483,000.  Up  to 
1870  the  tunnel  supplied  the  city  with 
twenty  million  gallons  of  water  daily.  The 
total  amount  of  water  pipe  laid 
in  1860  was  ninety-one  miles;  at  the  close  of 
1869  it  was  239  miles.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining the  water  system  of  the  city  in  1862 
was  $42,635;  and  from  that  year  the  amount 
increased  yearly  until  in  1870  it  rose  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  $2,836,852,  and  the  cost  of 
the  system,  including  that  year,  reached  the 
aggregate  of  $8,288,624,  The  revenue  de- 
rived from  the  water  tax  was,  in  1860,  $131,- 
162,  and  in  1870,  $539,318.  The  total 
amount  received  during  that  period  being 
$3,175,479. 

This  mode  of  supplying  the  city  with 
water  proved  a  great  success,  but  enormous 
as  was  the  capacity  of  the  works,  such  was 
the  extension  of  Chicago  in  every  direction, 
that  by  1880  it  was  found  necessary  to  make 
still  more  extensive  improvements  of  the 
same  kind,  which  will  be  described  in  a 
following  chapter. 

The  length  of  sewers  laid  to 
December,  1861,  was  fifty-four  and 
one-fourth  miles;  the  length  up 
to  April  1,  1870, was  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  and  three-fourths  miles. 

The  improvement  of  streets  and  sidewalks 
also  steadily  progressed,  as  is  perhaps  best 
streets  and  shown  by  the  following  table  of 
sidewalks.  assessments  for  this  purpose  by 
the  board  of  public  works  (including  the 
erection  of  lamp  posts,  the  construction  of 
private  drains,  and  water  and  gas  service 
pipes),  for  the  years  1862-70: 

18S2 $    43,635  1W...  ...$     317,206 

1863 4H.493  1868 1.351.436 

1864 389,lp9  186'J 2.3!I5,683 

1865 103,576  1870 2,836,852 

1866 802,574 


Sewers. 


The  special  assessment  provision  of  the 
revised  charter  of  1863  was  decided  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  Superior  Court  of  Cook 
county  in  1864,  which  ruling  deprived  the 
city  of  the  benefits  of  the  law  for  that  year. 
But  as  the  decision  was  overruled  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  only  inconvenience  arising 
therefrom  was  the  doubling  up  of  the  assess- 
ment for  the  following  year. 

The  number  of  miles  of  streets  paved  with 
wooden  blocks  March  31,  1870,  was 
thirty-seven,  and  with  boulder  or  block 
stone  pavements,  two  and  one-fourth. 

Chicago  in  1870  contained  five  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  sidewalk,  eighty-nine  and 
one-third  miles  of  which  were  constructed  in 
1869-70.  These  were  mostly  of  pine  planks, 
which,  in  the  business  part  of  the  city,  began 
to  be  replaced  by  stone  in  1866. 

The  city  in  1870  owned  and  operated  the 

bridges  described  in  the  annexed  list,  all  but 

two    of   which    were    constructed 

during  the  period  here  considered. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  slow  moving  float-bridges 

which  at  one  time  were  the  only  ones  in 

use,  had  been  nearly  all  replaced  by  elevated 

truss  bridges,  revolving  on  a  central   pivot 

pier.     The  date  and  cost  of  structure  is  also 

given.* 


* 

DATE 

NAME. 

DESCRIPTION. 

COST. 

law 

Erie  Street... 

Wooden  moat  

$  5,000 

1857 

Madison  St.  .  . 

Iron  

30.000 

1860 

So.HalstedSt. 

Wooden  truss  pivot  . 

8500 

1862 

Clybourn  Av. 

8,500 

1862 

Wells  Street.. 

Wooden   truss  pivot 

8,500 

1864 

Hush  Street.  . 

211  feet. 

1864 

State  Street.. 

" 

184     " 

32,000 

1865 

North  Ave... 

M 

1865 

Fuller  Street. 

" 

1865 

Randolph  St.. 

** 

1866 

No.HalstedSt 

tt            it 

140    " 

7,000 

1866 
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For  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  over- 
crowded bridges,  and  accommo- 
dating the  constantly  increasing 
travel,  the  project  of  constructing  tunnels 
under  the  river  was  set  on  foot  as  early  as 
1853,  when  a  company  was  formed  to  effect 
the  object ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  adop- 
tion of  improved  plans  for  bridges  about 
this  time,  nothing  was  then  accomplished. 
lu  1864,  however,  the  subject  was  again 
brought  up  and  some  action  taken  without 
result  until  in  August,  1866,  when  a  contract 
was  made  for  the  construction  of  the  tunnel 
on  Washington  street.  After  expending 
$20,000  on  the  work  it  was  abandoned  for 
want  of  funds.  A  new  contract  was  made 
the  following  year  (1867)  under  which  the 
tunnel,  1,605  feet  in  length,  was  completed 
January  1,  1869,  at  a  cost  of  $517,000. 

Work  was  begun  on  the  La  Salle  street 
tunnel  November  3,  1869,  and  it  was  opened 
for  public  use  July  4, 1871.  It  is  1,890  feet 
in  length,  and  cost  $566,000. 

Before  this  time  the  city  had  outgrown  its 
accommodations  in  the  city 
hall,  and  in  1869-70  two 
wings  and  an  additional  story  were  added  to 
the  county  building,  the  west  half  of  which 
was  purchased  from  the  county  and  re- 
modeled for  the  use  of  the  city  government, 
at  a  cost,  with  furnishings,  of  $467,000. 

The  general  government  having  failed  to 

make  needed  appropriations  for  that  purpose, 

the  ever  recurring  question  of  the  improve- 

,  „  ment  of  the  Chicago  river 

River  and  Harbor.  ° 

and  harbor  occupied  a 
large  share  of  the  attention  of  the  Board  of 
public  works.  A  few  indispensable  repairs 
were  made  in  1861-2,  and  in  1864-5  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  dredging  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  to  the  depth  of  fourteen 
feet,  and  for  extending  the  north  pier  450 
feet.  In  1867  Congress  made  an  appropria- 
tion of  $88,000,  and  in  1868  of  $35,000,  and 
in  1869  of  $29,700  to  aid  in  the  work  of  ex- 
tending the  piers  and  improving  the  harbor; 
but  the  burden  of  the  expense  was  borne  by 
the  city,  as  appears  by  the  Board's  report,  the 


Parks 


New  City  Hall. 


outlay  for  the  years  from  1861  to  1870 
amounting  to  no  less  a  sum  than  $396,061. 

Not  much  provision  was  made  originally  for 
public  parks,  those  breathing  places  so  essen- 
*°  the  health,  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  a  crowded  city.  There  was  the 
unhinderihg  lake  on  the  east  and  the  bound- 
less contiguity  of  open  space  on  the  west, 
whose  unfettered  winds  had  free  play.  What 
need  of  expensive  outlays  for  fresh  air  where 
nature  herself  had  made  suclT  ample  provis- 
ion ? 

Dearborn  Park  is  the  oldest  in  the  city, 
having  been  set  apart  for  that  purpose  on  the 
plat  of  the  Fort  Dearborn  addition  in  1839. 
It  was  for  years  the  fashionable  part  of  the 
town,  and  facing  or  near  it  resided  J.  Young 
Scammon,  Thomas  Hoyne,  Mayor  Chapin, 
John  High,  Samuel  L.  Brown,  N.  P.  Wilder, 
Matthew  Laflin  and  others.  It  had  been 
fenced  and  considerably  improved,  but  in 
1865  it  was  occupied  by  the  great  North- 
western Sanitary  Fair,  and  when  that  organ- 
ization got  through  with  it  the  trees  and 
grass  were  destroyed,  and  the  walks  and 
grounds  were  so  much  injured,  that  its  use- 
fulness as  a  park  was  gone. 

As  the  city  continued  to  spread  out  toward 
the  west,  when  it  reached  the  distance  of  two 
miles,  in  ]  853,  with  a  prospect  of  still  farther 
growth  in  that  direction,  it  was  thought  best 
to  skip  some  of  the  ground  devoted  to  the 
laying  off  of  city  lots,  and  to  set  aside  a  por- 
tion for  a  park  ;  for  which  purpose  the  city 
purchased  twenty-three  acres  and  laid  off 
Union  Park.  It  was  not  much  improved, 
however,  until  after  the  war,  when  it  was 
taken  in  hand  and  about  $50,000  expended 
'upon  it  up  to  1870. 

Other  and  smaller  parks  were  laid  off,  upon 
which  small  sums  were  expended  prior  to 
1870,  as  follows  :  Ellis  Park,  of  nearly  three 
acres,  on  the  south  side  ;  Jefferson  Park,  of 
about  five  acres,  and  Vernon  Park,  Of  four 
acres,  on  the  west  side,  and  Washington 
Square  on  the  north  side.  Trees  were  set  out 
and  walks  laid  in  all  of  these,  and  as  they 
have  become  surrounded  with  serried  blocko 
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of  brick  and  stone  walls  they  have  proved 
valuable  breathing  places,  no  less  than  play 
grounds  for  children,  and  lounging  as  well  as 
resting  places  for  the  neighboring  residents 
and  visitors. 

Some  attention  was  also  paid  to  the  im- 
provements of  the  Lake  Front  Park  prior  to 
the  close  of  this  decade. 

About  1840  the  city  became  the  owner  of 
]  20  acres  of  ground  in  section  23,  town  40, 
Lincoln  range  14,  on  the  lake,  the  southern 
sixty  of  which  were  laid  out  and  used 
as  the  Chicago  cemetery.  It  was  then  1-J  miles 
from  town,  and  supposed  to  be  sufficiently 
remote  for  the  purpose  desired.  But  by 
1858  the  growing  city  had  nearly  reached  it, 
and  Dr.  John  H.  Rauch,  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Health,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  that 
year  (1858)  on  the  subject  of  intramural  in- 
terments, used  this  language:  "Let  immedi- 
ate steps  be  taken  to  prevent  all  further  in- 
terments within  the  corporate  limits,  and  as 
soon  as  practicable  let  arrangements  be  made 
for  the  gradual  removal  of  the  remains  of 
those  already  interred  [in  the  Chicago  ceme- 
tery,] with  the  ultimate  view  of  converting 
these  grounds  into  a  public  park,  which  shall 
contribute  to  the  health,  pleasure,  and  credit 
of  our  city."  The  question  was  then  taken 
up  by  Dr.  William  Barry,  first  secretary  of 
the  Chicago  Historical  society,  who  enlisted 
the  influential  support  of  such  men  as  W.  L. 
Newberry,  George  W.  Dole,  E.  Peck,  E.  B. 
McCagg,  G.  S.  Hubbard  and  others,  upon 
whose  petition  the  common  council  in  May, 
1859,  ordered  that  the  sale  of  burial  lots  in 
said  grounds  should  cease,  and  on  February 
15,  1860,  arrangement  was  made  provid- 
ing for  the  interment  of  such  bodies  as  the 
city  might  direct  in  the  Rosehill  cemetery. 
But  this  arrangement  was  not  carried  out. 
It  was,  however,  decided  not  to  encroach  upon 
the  north  60  acres,  but  to  hold  the  same 
"for  the  public."  In  1864,  attention  being 
again  called  to  the  fact  that  burials  still  con- 
tinued to  be  made  in  the  cemetery,  an  ordi- 
nance introduced  by  Alderman  John  M. 


Armstrong  was  passed,  providing  that  there- 
after no  bodies  should  be  buried  in  said  Chi- 
cago cemetery  except  in  the  lots  which  had 
been  sold  by  the  city,  and  that  the  north 
sixty  acres  should  be  set  apart  as  a  public 
park  to  be  known  as  Lake  Park,  which  name, 
on  motion  of  Alderman  Iver  Lawson,  in 
July,  1865,  was  changed  to  Lincoln  Park. 

The  following  year  all  burials  having  been 
prohibited  as  a  sanitary  measure  and  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  removal  of  the  bodies 
therefrom,  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  Alder- 
man Lawrence  Proudfoot,  the  city  council 
adopted  a  resolution  on  his  motion  that  said 
cemetery  grounds  should  be  dedicated  to  the 
city  as  a  public  park.  While  great  credit  is 
due  to  these  gentlemen  for  their  official  ac- 
tion, it  must  be  admitted  that  the  honor  of 
first  suggesting  this  disposition  of  these 
grounds  belongs  to  Dr.  Rauch,  and  that  the 
subsequent  action  of  the  council  was  largely 
due  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  Dr.  Barry. 

From  1865  to  1870  about  $70,000  was  ex- 
pended upon  its  improvement.  It  was 
thrown  open  to  the  public  in  1868.  By  act 
of  the  legislature  of  February  8,  1869,  the 
park  was  greatly  enlarged  so  as  to  include  the 
entire  cemetery,  north  from  North  avenue, 
and  to  reach  northward  one  and  a  half  miles, 
with  a  width  from  the  lake  shore  westward 
of  one-quarter  of  a  mile,  making  a  total  area 
of  230  acres.  By  the  terms  of  the  act  it  was 
placed  under  the  exclusive  control  and  man- 
agement of  a  Board  of  commissioners  then 
created.  The  system  of  parks  as  now  exist- 
ing was  established  by  law  in  1869,  and  will 
claim  attention  in  an  ensuing  chapter. 

As  before  stated,  the  ordinance  providing 
for  a  paid  fire  department  was  adopted  near 
Fire  the  close  of  the  preceding  de- 

Department.  cade  By  the  amended  charter 

of  1865  the  department  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  Board  of  police  and  fire  com- 
missioners; and  on  October  23d  of  this  year 
the  council  passed  an  amended  ordinance 
prescribing  new  fire  limits,  .and  revising  the 
regulations  for  the  service.  The  fire  com- 
missioners were  John  Wentwoith.  A.  C. 
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Coventry,  and  John  S.  Newhouse.  In  1867 
the  underwriters  of  the  city  secured  an 
amendment  to  the  ordinance,  giving  them  a 
representation  on  the  Board,  under  which 
William  James  was  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner to  represent  the  insurance  interest. 

In  1866  the  department  owned  eleven 
steamers,  two  hand  engines,  thirteen 
hose  carts,  one  hook  and  ladder  truck,  and 
fifty-three  horses,  and  had  one  hundred  and 
twenty  paid  members,  besides  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  volunteers.  Before  the  close 
of  1870  the  hand  engines  had  disappeared, the 
number  of  steam  engines  had  been  increased 
to  seventeen,  the  hose  carts  to  twenty-three, 
the  paid  members  to  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four,  and  the  horses  to  ninety-one. 

In  1864  the  city  fathers  decided  to  adopt 
the  system  of  fire  alarm  and  police  tele- 
graph, which  had  been  so  successfuly  tried 
in  other  cities,  a  description  of  which,  with 
other  interesting  facts  relating  to  this  de- 
partment, are  reserved  for  another  chapter. 

Very  much  of  the  growth  of  a  city,  no 
less  than  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
city  its  inhabitants,  depends  upon  the 

Railways.  facii{tje8  afforded  for  intramural 
transportation.  -As  the  railroad  opened  up 
the  country  to  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  farms  and  the  building  of  villages, 
so  does  the  urban  railway,  by  enabling  the 
citizen  to  reach  his  place  of  business  at  an 
early  hour,  invite  the  occupancy  of  cheaper 
lots,  bordering  upon  the  outskirts  of  the 
city. 

The  last  of  the  old  omnibus  routes,  which 
had  been  gradually  contracting  for  some 
years,  disappeared  at  the  close  of  1865. 

The  Chicago  City  railway  company,  in- 
corporated February  14,  1859,  had  cars 
running  to  Twelfth  street  by  April,  1860, 
and  to  the  city  limits  the  following  June. 
A  branch  line  on  Archer  avenue  was  con- 
structed to  Stewart  avenue  in  1864,  and 
to  Bridgeport  in  1865.  At  the  close  of 
1867  the  company  owned  seventeen  and  a 
quarter  miles  of  track,  and  its  average  daily 
receipts  were  $837 — per  car  per  day  $21. 


In  1868  the  company  owned  fifty-three 
cars,  and  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
horses.  Eleven  cars  were  run  on  the  State 
street  and  Cottage  Grove  avenue  line,  ten  on 
the  Archer  avenue  line,  ten  on  the  Indiana 
avenue  line,  four  on  State  to  Twenty-third 
street,  nine  on  State  to  Thirty-first  street, 
and  three  to  the  Union  Stock  Yards. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1863,  the  city  rail- 
way disposed  of  its  interest  in  the  lines 
which  it  had  constructed  on  Madison 
and  Randolph  streets  running  west,  to  a 
corporation  entitled  the  West  Division  com- 
pany, which  had  been  created  under  act  of 
the  legislature  of  February,  1861,  with  a 
capital  of  $300,000.  The  new  company 
constructed  branch  lines  on  Blue  Island  and 
Milwaukee  avenues  in  1863-4,  and  opened 
lines  on  Clinton  and  Jefferson  streets  dur- 
ing the  same  years.  The  company  owned 
twenty  miles  of  track  in  1867-8  and  sixty- 
five  cars.  The  average  receipts  per  day  at 
this  time  were  reported  to  be  $868;  average 
expenses,  $727,  and  the  number  of  fares 
collected  during  the  year  6,059,724,  at  a 
cost  of  four  and  three-eights  cents  each. 

The  North  Chicago  railway  company, 
which  was  chartered  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Chicago  City  railway  company,  by  act  of 
February  14,  1859,  constructed  lines  on 
Clark  street  to  the  city  limits,  and  on  Cly- 
bourn  and  Chicago  avenues  in  1859,  on  Sedg- 
wick  street  in  1861,  and  a  line  to  Graceland, 
with  a  steam  dummy  on  a  portion  of  it,  in 
1864.  During  this  year  a  line  was  con- 
structed on  Larrabee  street  from  Chicago 
avenue,  and  the  company  was  also  authorized 
to  connect  its  tracks  with  those  of  other 
companies  on  the  south  side.  In  1867  the 
company  owned  twenty  cars  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  horses,  employing  one  hun- 
dred men,  and  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  was  2,566,793.  By  1870  it  operated 
twelve  miles  of  road. 

In  1867  a  charter  was  obtained  and  a  com- 
pany organized  for  the  Chicago  &  Calumet 
Horse  and  Dummy  railroad  company,  which 
constructed  a  line  from  Thirty-ninth  street 
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Federal 
Offices. 


on    Cottage    Grove   avenue    connecting  the 
city  with  Hyde  Park. 

Prior  to  1861  the  federal  government  had 
occupied  rented  buildings  for  the  post- 
office  and  the  custom-house.  In 
1855-7  a  site  was  purchased 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Dearborn  and 
Monroe  streets  at  a  total  cost  of  $68,600. 
A  stone  building,  80x150  feet  in  area  and 
three  stories  over  a  sub-basement  in  height, 
was  erected  on  the  premises  at  a  cost  of 
$365,694.  It  was  completed  and  occupied  in 
December,  1860,  the  post-office  using  the 
basement  and  first  floor,  the  custom-house 
and  federal  court  the  other  floors.  It  was 
regarded  at  the  time  as  a  very  substantial 
and  magnificent  public  building. 

The  increase  of  business  at  the  post-office 
has  been  a  faithful  index  of  the  growth  of 
the  city.  In  1836  the  commissions  of  the 
Post-office  °fl'ce  amounted  to  $2,148,  and 
the  expenses  10  $350;  in  1840  the 
income  was  $5,081  as  against  $2,943  outgoes; 
in  1850  the  receipts  amounted  to  $14,630, 
and  the  expenses  to  $11,863;  and  in  1856  these 
figures  were  swelled  to  the  sum  of  $65,804 
receipts,  and  $41,130  expenses.  At  this 
time  the  office  employed  fifty-four  clerks; 
during  the  administration  of  John  L. 
Scripps,  1861-5,  two  hundred  were  required. 
In  1864  the  money  order  division  was  organ- 
ized, and  one  man  transacted  all  the  busi- 
ness. In  1870  the  orders  issued  amounted 
to  $455,270  and  the  amount  paid  out  was 
$2,539,330.  The  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
stamped  envelopes  in  this  year  were  $626, 
273,  and  from  the  sale  of  stamps  $445,568.* 

*  The  following:  is  a  list  of  Chicago  postmasters,  with 
date  of  appointment,  from  the  beginning  to  1870 : 
Jonathan  N.  Bailey,  March  31,  1831. 
John  S.  C.  Hoiran,  Nov.  a.  1832. 
Sidney  A  hell,  March  3,  IRS". 
William  Stuart,  July  10,  1841. 
Hart  L.  Stewart,  April  25,  1845. 
Richard  L.  Wilson,  April  23.  1849. 
George  W.  Dole,  Sept.  Sft,  1850. 
Isaac  Cook,  March  22, 1853. 
William  Price,  March  18,  1857. 
Isaac  Cook,  March  9,  1858. 
John  L.  Scripps,  March  28, 1861. 
Samuel  D.  Hoard.  March  9,  1885.* 
Thomas  O.  Osliorne,  July  23,  1866. 
Robert  A.  Gilmore,  Nov.  16, 1866.t 
Francis  T.  Sherman,  Sept.  14, 1867. 
Francis  A.  Eastman,  April  25,  1869. 

*  Not  confirmed. 

t  Drowned  In  the  lake  Sept.  11, 1867. 


No  one  department  more  clearly  exhibits 
the  increase  of  business  and  growth  of  the  city 
than  that  of  the  custom-house.  In  1846,  when 
the  district  was  established,  the  duties  re- 
ceived from  imports  amounted  to  $14. 10  only. 
The  following  year  the  duties  collected  in- 
creased to  $768.  By  this  time  the  business 
demanded  the  services  of  three  employes;  in 
1850  five  assistants  were  required;  in  1860 
thirteen,  and  in  1870  thirty-seven.  In  1847 
the  expenses  of  the  office,  amounting  to 
$1,332,  largely  exceeded  the  income,  as  they 
did  every  year  up  to  and  including  1851. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  receipts 
at  the  port  of  Chicago,  and  the  expenses  in 
collecting  the  revenue  from  1848  to  1870  : 


Year. 

Duties. 

Ton'age  Duties. 

Expenses. 

1848 

$         1,104 

$       1,784 

1849 

2045 

2  6I>9 

1850 

4,256 

4,935 

1851 

1  924 

2816 

1852 
1853 

10.610 
1  10,885 

2.4011 
2&53 

1854 

332  814 

ft  (117 

11-55 

1856 
1857 
1858 

573,921 
205.195 
143,009 
80  148 

$  372 

7,295 
11.911 
14,536 
14  097 

1859 
1860 

23,151 
68919 

277 

12,723 
11  576 

1861 

45  149 

12525 

1863 

21  628 

12  809 

1863 
1R64 
1865 
1868 
1867 
1868 
1869 

65.980 
158,454 
127,931 
393,4(16 
511,081 
659,380 
583.835 

9.760 
10.962 
28,0116 
22.953 
84,843 
31,192 
32,859 

12,317 
12,670 
17,213 
X'0,146 
31,585 
5  ',831 
70,019 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Collectors  of 
the  port  of  Chicago  from  the  date  of  its  cre- 
ation to  1870: 


NAMK 


Wm.  B.  Snowhook 

Jacob  Kussell 

Wm.  B.   Snowhook 

IMiilipConley 

Jacob  Fry 

Bolton  F.  Strother 

Julius  White 

Luther  Haven        

Thomas  J.  Kinsella,  acting 

Walter  B.  Seates 

James  E.  McLean 


DATE  OF  BOND. 


August  27. 1846 
May  11,  1849 
June  6,1853 
July  17.  IHRft 
April  13,  1857 
June  21, 1C58 
April  6, 1861 
October  10.  1S61 
March  22,  1866 
July  1,1866 
June  30,1869 


The  policy  of  the  government  in  providing 

means    for   the   care   of   sick  and    disabled 

,,    .  seamen   was    shown    before    the 

Marine 

Hospital.  ciosc  Of  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion by  the  passage  of  an  act  for  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  marine  hospitals.  That 
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at  Chicago  was  built  upon  the  Fort  Dear- 
born reservation,  and  turned  over  to  the  col- 
lector and  first  occupied  May  15,  1852.  Up 
to  June  30,  1861,  there  had  been  paid  on  this 
account  $57,712.  On  September  5,  1864, 
the  hospital,  including  the  site,  was  sold  at 
public  auction  to  the  Michigan  Central  rail- 
road company  for  $132,000.  The  building 
of  the  present  hospital,  at  Lake  View,  was 
commenced  in  September,  1869,  and  com- 
pleted in  1872  at  a  cost  of  $452,000.  The 
structure,  situated  on  a  ten-acre  tract  of 
high  ground  overlooking  the  lake,  comprises 
a  central  building  three  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  by  sixty  feet  in  area,  and  two  wings,  all 
four  stories  and  basement  in  height,  built  of 
Lemont  stone. 

A  pension  agency,  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
civil  war,  was  established  in  Chicago  Sep- 

Pension    timber  1,  1862.    The  incumbents 

Agency.  of  the  office  up  to  1870  were  as 
follows  :  'James  W.  Boyden,  Lewis  H. 
Davis,  Charles  T.  Hotchkiss  and  Benjamin 
J.  Sweet. 

Another  federal  department,  which  was 
also  an  outgrowth  of  the  war,  was  that  of 
internal  revenue,  the  first  collector  of  which 
was  George  Schneider,  appointed  August  28> 
1862.  His  successors  up  to  1870  were  Orrin 
L.  Mann,  June  26,  ]866;  John  M.  Corse, 
June  18,  1868;  Edmund  Juessen,  April  19 
1869;  Herman  Raster,  December,  1869. 

Before  the  office  was  abolished  the  follow- 
ing persons  occupied  the  position  of  Assessor 
of  internal  revenue:  Philip  Wads  worth, 
September  5,  1862;  Peter  Page,  October  5, 
1863;  M.  R.  M.  Wallace,  July  17,  1866; 
J.  D.  Webster,  April  9,  1869. 

In  1865  the  Board  of  Education  as  it  then 
existed  was  legislated  out  of  office,  and  the 

Public      public  schools  placed  under  the 

Schools,  supervision  of  the  school  inspectors 
appointed  by  the  common  council.  In  1866 
the  council  authorized  the  school  Board  to 
expend  $80,000  in  the  erection  of  school 
houses,  and  the  legislature  of  1867  authorized 
the  municipality  to  issue  bonds  amounting  to 
$500,000  for  that  purpose.  As  a  result  of 


these  provisions  the  following  school-houses 
wereerected:  The  Dore, in  1867;  theHolden, 
Carpenter,  Hayes  and  Clark,  in  1868,  at  a 
cost  of  from  $58,000  to  $74,000  each.  The 
entire  number  of  schools  in  1869,  including 
the  high  school,  was  thirty-seven. 

The  growth  of  the  public  school  system 
during  the  decade  here  considered  (1860- 
1870)  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 


a  0 

£ 

H    » 

<  a 

b    £ 

fia    J5 

2    U 

O    U 

O    O 

a  g 

YEAH  ENDING. 

ii 

•    B 
§.  ° 

I  1 

g  S 

§1 

H 

WH 

Feb.  1,  1860 

14,199 

123 

$  49,612 

$  69,630 

Feb.  1,  1861  

16,547 

139 

60,994 

88,533 

Dec.  31   1861 

16441 

160 

68,607 

86,755 

Dec.  31,  1«62  

17,621 

187 

75,326 

Dec.  31,  1863  

21,188 

212 

88,111 

nsisos 

Aug.31,1865  
Auff.31,  1866  
Auif.  31,   1867  

29,080 
24,851 
27,260 

240 
265 
319 

131,034 
16!,383 
227,524 

17l),003 
219.198 

296.M2 

July  1,  1868  

•xj  054 

401 

378.133 

352.001 

July  1,1869  

34',740 

481 

350,515 

446,786 

The  number  of  private  and  parochial 
schools  in  the  city,  notwithstanding  the 
Private  opportunities  and  facilities  af- 
schoois.  forded  for  attending  the  pub- 
lic schools,  steadily  increased.  They  could 
be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  the  two  hands 
in  1860,  but  in  1870,  including  the  acade- 
mies, they  numbered  fifty-seven.  Of  the 
schools  of  lower  grade  twenty-nine  belonged 
to  the  Catholics  and  seventeen  to  the  Luther- 
ans, and  the  number  of  scholars  in  attend- 
ance, although  not  accurately  ascertained, 
could  hardly  have  been  less  than  15,000. 
Private  schools  and  academies,  aside  from 
those  denominated  parochial,  had  not  been 
so  much  encouraged,  owing  doubtless  to  the 
excellence  of  the  public  schools;  yet  ten  or 
twelve  of  these  were  well  sustained,  and  gave 
good  satisfaction  to  their  patrons. 

The  main  building  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  on  Cottage  Grove  avenue,  was 

Building       comPleted      in      1865>    at      a     C08t 

Erected.  Of  $150,000.  The  property 
in  1888  reverted  to  the  Eastern  Insurance 
company,  which  had  advanced  large  sums 
to  the  institution,  and  in  1890  the  building 
was  demolished. 

The  Chicago  Academy  of  Scicenes  erected 
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in  1865-6  anew  building,  on  Wabash avenue 
near  Van  Buren  street,  fifty-five  by  sixty 
feet,  two  stories  high,  at  a  cost  of  $46,000. 

An  edifice  for  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society  was  erected  in  1868  on  its  lot,  cor- 
nering on  Dearborn  avenue  and  Ontario 
street,  at  a  cost  of  $35,000. 

Crosby's  Opera  House,  on  Washington 
street,  was  completed  in  1865  at  a  cost  of 
$375,000,  and  during  the  same  year  Smith 
and  Nixon's  Hall,  just  east  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  was  also  constructed.  The 
Dearborn  Street  Theater  was  built  in  1868, 
besides  a  number  of  handsome  stone 
churches  costing  over  $50,000  each.  It  was 
during  this  period  also  that  the  following 
hotels  were  erected  :  The  Palmer  House, 
the  Pacific,  Ogden,  Michigan  Avenue,  Bige- 
low,  and  Nevada . 


The  growth  of  the  various  churches  in  the 
city  during  this  period  was  even  more 
remarkable  than  that  to  be  observed  in  any 
other  direction.  Figures,  which  say  so  much 
at  a  glance,  and  in  such  compact  form,  are 
once  more  resorted  to,  to  tell  the  wondrous 
tale. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  leading 
churches  in  Chicago  in  1860  and  in  1870 : 


Name. 

1860. 

1870. 

9 

27 

Episcopal  

9 

20 

7 

2T 

Methodist  Episcopal  

16 

26 

10 

26 

<  '"  r  i  LT  r<  'Lra  I  i  on  ;i  1  

6 

12 

Lutheran  

9 

23 

The  church  accommodations  in  1860  were 
estimated  at  66,000,  and  in  1870  at  147,200. 


CHAPTER  X. 


CHICAGO    IN    THE    CIVIL    WAR. 


The  part  borne  by  the  State  of  Illinois  in 
the  civil  war  of  1861-5,  which  so  severely 
tested  the  strength,  loyalty  and  valor  of  the 
nation,  forms  a  record  no  less  honorable 
than  it  is  patriotic  and  glorious. 

In  response  to  the  calls  of  the  government 
the  State  furnished  more  troops  in  propor- 
tion to  its  population  than  any  other,  even 
at  times  exceeding  the  quotas  demanded. 
It  gave  to  the  nation  the  illustrious  Lincoln, 
who  guided  the  ship  of  State  safely  through 
the  storm  of  fraternal  strife,  and  sent  to  the 
field  General  Grant,  that  incomparable  com- 
mander who  led  the  armies  of  the  Union  to 
final  victory. 

Chicago,  the  metropolis  of  the  State,  was 
always  in  the  front  of  the  fight,  and  gave  a 
controlling  direction  to  that  loyal  public 
sentiment  which  influenced  the  action  of 
the  people,  not  only  of  Illinois,  but  even  of 
the  entire  country.  Indeed,  none  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  Nation  was  more  conspicu- 
ous in  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Union 
than  Chicago.  Her  native  population  con- 
sisted in  the  main  of  liberty-loving  men 
and  women  from  rocky  New  England  and 
the  Middle  States;  while  a  majority  of  her 
foreign  born  citizens  were  sturdy  emi- 
grants from  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  who 
hated  slavery,  and  from  Ireland,  who  loved 
the  Union,  not  only  on  its  own  account,  but 
also  because  the  English  cabinet  was 
inclined  to  favor  the  other  side. 

The  press  of  Chicago,  conducted  by  the 
ablest  corps  of  editorial  writers  in  the 
The  Country  was,  with  one  exception,  loyal 
Press.  to  the  core.  It  not  only  led  the 
people  of  Chicago  and  Illinois  in  the  right 


direction,  but  exercised  a  commanding  influ- 
ence in  other  cities  andStates.  Every  issue, 
especially  of  the  Tribune,  was  a  bugle  blast 
in  favor  of  the  Union,  and  the  war  for  its 
preservation. 

The  march  of  events  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1860,  and  the  early 
Mi)sg  months  of  the  new  year,  threw 
Meetings,  the  entire  country  into  a  wild, 
feverish  tumult.  Before  any  other  State 
had  followed  South  Carolina  in  its 
act  of  secession ,  while  as  yet  the  destiny 
of  the  Nation  hung  in  the  fiery 
balance  of  Southern  debate,  on  the  very  day, 
indeed,  when  the  steamer  Star  of  the  West 
left  New  York  City  with  supplies  for  Fort 
Sumter,  although  that  fact  was  not  publicly 
known  at  the  time — on  Saturday  evening, 
January  5,  1861,  the  people  of  Chicago  were 
called  together  in  mass  meeting  in  Bryan 
Hall,  to  consider  the  gravity  of  the  impend- 
ing crisis,  and  to  give  expression  to  their 
views  upon  the  critical  situation  of  national 
affairs.  The  meeting  was  called  without 
distinction  of  party.  Every  patriot,  indeed, 
who  "  rejoiced  in  the  protection  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  who  cherished  the  hallowed 
memories  of  '76,  who  felt  the  blood  course 
more  swiftly  through  his  veins  at  the  men- 
tion of  Bunker  Hill  and  Yorktown,"  was 
invited  to  attend.  A  great  outpouring  of 
citizens,  representing  all  classes  and  shades 
of  opinion,  responded  to  the  call.  Snowden 
S.  Hayes,  a  leading  democrat,  was  called 
upon  to  preside,  and  the  committee  on  reso- 
lutions consisted  of  the  following  distin- 
guished gentlemen  from  both  political 
parties:  Wm.  K.  McAllister,  Stephen  A. 
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Goodwin,  J.  Lyle  King,  James  W.  Shea- 
han,  Evert  Van  Buren,  John  C.  Kogers, 
Edwin  C.  Lamed,  John  Van  Arman  and 
Digby  V.  Bell.  Patriotic  addresses  were 
delivered  by  Messrs.  Goodwin,  Lamed, 
Hayes,  Van  Buren,  Richard  K.  Swift,  Wm. 
Bross,  Henry  Waller,  Isaac  N.  Arnold, 
Elliot  Anthony  and  J.  K.  C.  Forrest.  Resolu- 
tions were  adopted,  amid  great  excitement 
and  tremendous  applause,  in  favor  of  the 
Union  of  States  "which  must  and  shall  be 
preserved; "  calling  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  "at  whatever  cost  and  by  the 
whole  power  of  the  Nation  ;  "  endorsing  the 
course  of  Major  Robert  Anderson  in  be- 
leaguredFort  Sumter  and  demanding  that  he 
be  sustained  "  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
government." 

One  of  the  resolutions  adopted  contained 
this  clause  :  "  That  whatever  the  subjects 
of  mutual  difference  between  the  sections 
may  be,  they  will  only  be  aggravated  by  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union;  and  that  men  of 
all  political  parties,  in  both  sections  of  the 
country,  should  be  ready  to  make  great 
concessions  to  restore  peace  and  harmony 
between  the  different  sections  of  the 
country."  This  occasioned  an  animated 
debate,  being  strongly  opposed  by  several 
speakers,  and  its  passage,  which  was  itself  a 
concession  in  favor  of  harmony,  created  con- 
siderable dissatisfaction.  It  evoked,  in  fact, 
such  decided  condemnation,  as  likely  to  lead 
to  unwarrantable  conclusions,  that  a  call  was 
issued  for  another  Union  meeting  to  be  held 
January  14th,  which  was  signed  by  many  of 
those  who  had  supported  the  resolution. 
The  meeting  was  held  at  Metropolitan  Hall, 
and  being  controlled  by  that  section  of  the 
Union  element  in  the  city  which  was  the 
most  pronounced  and  radical,  was  even  more 
enthusiastic  than  the  one  previously  held. 
The  committee  on  resolutions  was  composed 
as  follows:  Grant  Goodrich,  Wm.  Bross, 
R.  K.  Swift,  I.  N.  Arnold,  J.  W.  Waughop, 
Van  H.  Higgins,  J.  K.  C.  Forrest,  Alonzo 
Huntington,  L.  B.  Perry,  and  A.  D.  Bradley. 
George  Manierre  was  called  to  the  chair, 


and  opened  the  meeting  with  an  eloquent 
speech.  He  was  followed  by  I.  N.  Arnold, 
John  Wentworth,  J.  T.  Sloan,  Grant  Good- 
rich, and  A.  D.  Bradley.  The  resolutions 
adopted  were  equally  pronounced  for  the 
Union  as  those  of  the  previous  meeting,  with 
the  "great  concessions"  clause  left  out. 

On  January  8th,  Mayor  Wentworth  issued 
a  proclamation — the  first  one  issued  relating 
to  the  rebellion,  it  is  claimed — recommending 
that  on  this  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans  all  public  offices  should  be  closed  ; 
that  the  people  congregate  in  meetings  to 
declare  their  attachment  to  the  Union ;  that 
flags  of  the  Federal  Union  be  everywhere 
displayed  ;  that  at  sunrise  thirty-three  guns 
be  fired  in  honor  of  the  Union,  and  a  salute 
of  fifty-six  guns  at  noon  in  honor  of  Major 
Robert  Anderson,  and  that  during  the  firing 
the  bells  be  rung  throughout  the  city  ;  that 
a  salute  of  seventy-eight  guns  be  fired  at 
sunset  in  memory  of  Andrew  Jackson,  amid 
the  tolling  of  bells,  because  of  the  absence  in 
thegeneral  government  of  his  patriotism  and 
courage  at  this  critical  juncture. 

From  this  time  to  the  firing  of  the  first 
gun  in  the  fratricidal  conflict — "the  pause  be- 
fore the  shock" — the  stirring  events  were 
watched  by  every  citizen  with  breathless 
solicitude. 

The  failure  to  reinforce  Major  Anderson, 
the  secession  of  Mississippi,  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia  and  Louisiana,  in  January,and 
of  Texas  on  February  1st;  the  peace  congress; 
the  organization  of  the  "Confederate  States" 
government  in  February;  the  journey  of  the 
president-elect  during  the  same  month  to, 
and  his  safe  arrival  at  the  capital  amid  ex- 
citing incidents,  and  his  inauguration  March 
4th;  were  the  great  events  which  followed 
each  other  in  quick  succession. 

The  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter  on  Friday 
morning,  April  12,  1861,  the  news  of  which 
reached  Chicago  and  the  country  on  the  day 
following,  electrified  the  Nation  with  the 
news  that  civil  war  had  begun. 

On  Monday,  the  15th,  President  Lincoln 
issued  his  first  call  for  75,000  volunteers  "to 
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First  call  suppress  insurrectionary  combi- 
for  Troops,  nations,"  the  quota  assigned  to 
Illinois  being  six  regiments  of  infantry. 
On  the  same  day  Governor  Yates  issued  a 
call  for  a  special  session  of  the  general  as- 
sembly to  meet  on  April  23d,  to  adopt  such 
war  measures  as  the  crisis  seemed  to  demand. 
Among  the  many  meetings  held  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Union  to  give  tongue 
to  the  thoughts  of  the  people,  and  in  ratifi- 
cation of  the  call  of  the  President,  the  most 
enthusiastic,  perhaps,  was  that  held  in 
Metropolitan  Hall,  in  Chicago,  and  its  over- 
flow, on  the  evening  of  April  16th.  Nor- 
man B.  Judd  presided  over  the  indoor  meet- 
ing, which  was  addressed  by  Owen  Lovejoy, 
I.  N.  Arnold,  Julian  S.  Rumsey,  T.  J.  Sloan, 
A.  T.  Bradley,  B.  F.  Millard,  George  W. 
Gage,  S.  M.  Wilson  and  Usher  F.  Linder. 
Every  Union  sentiment  was  cheered  to  the 
echo,  amid  the  waving  of  banners  and  the 
singing  of  patriotic  songs,  a  new  one,  by 
George  F.  Root,  entitled  "The  First  Gun  is 
Fired  !  May  God  Protect  the  Right ! "  being 
sung  for  the  first  time,  by  the  celebrated 
singers,  Frank  and  Julius  Lombard. 

On  the  evening  of  April  18th  monster 
mass  meetings  were  held  at  Bryan  and  Metro- 
politan Halls  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
Raisin  measures  to  arm  and  equip  the  first 
Funds  volunteers  from  Chicago.  The  im- 
mense throng  came  together  by  the  light  of 
bonfires  blazing  in  all  the  principal  streets, 
the  various  committees  appointed  marching 
to  the  music  of  the  Light  Guard  band,  while 
the  spirit  stirring  drum  and  fife  were  heard 
at  the  recruiting  stations  along  the  route. 

At  Bryan  Hall  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
city  were  represented  by  committees,  as  fol- 
lows: the  Board  of  Trade,  one  hundred  strongi 
the  Bench,  Thomas  Drummond,  John  M. 
Wilson,  George  Manierre;  the  banks,  Lieut- 
Governor  F.  A.  Hoffman,  B.  F.  Carver,  E.  I. 
Tinkham;  railroads,  Win.  R.Arthur,  George 
M.  Gray,  C.  G.  Hammond;  surgeons,  Daniel 
Brainard,  X.  S.  Davis,  L.  D.  Boone ;  the 
military,  R.  K.  Swift,  J.  H.  Tucker,  Thomas 
Shirely;  citizens,  Wm.  B.  Ogden,  Samuel 


Hoard,  E.  H.  Hadduck.  Judge  Drummond 
presided.  Eloquent  speeches  were  made  by 
the  president,  S.  S.  Hayes,  Judge  Gookins, 
John  Wentworth,  I.  N.  Arnold,  Philip  Con- 
ley  and  Rev.  Mr.  Corning.  The  committee 
of  bankers  made  a  tender  of  financial  aid  to 
the  governor,  amounting  to  $400,000.  Pri- 
vate subscriptions  were  made  footing  up 
over  $8,000.  Among  the  $500  subscribers 
were:  John  Wentworth,  R.M.  Hough,  S.  F. 
Gale,  John  L.  Hancock,  Walter  L.  New- 
berry,  E.  W.  Willard;  $400,  J.  S.  Rumsey, 
G.C.  Cook  &  Co.;  $250,  Peter  L.  Yoe, George 
Manierre;  $200,  Munger  &  Armour,  Jona- 
than Burr,  B.  F.  Carver;  $100,  Philip  Con- 
ley,  Governor  Hoffman,  C.  B.  Brown,  A.  E. 
Kent,  H.  Wheeler,  S.  Sexton,  Frederick 
Leitz,  E.  Cobb,  Van  H.  Higgins,  B.  P. 
Hutchinson,  E.  .  Aiken,  Orrington  Lunt, 
Samuel  Bliss,  Bowen  Bros.,  Gurdon  S. 
Hubbard,  Tribune  Company,  C.  M.  Hender- 
son, &  Co.,  Augustus  H.  Burley,  R.  E. 
Wood,  H.  E.  Sargeant,  J.  C.  Whitmarsh.U. 
H.  Crosby,  D.  R.  Holt,  Hugh  Maher,  Martin 
Green,  Plymouth  Church  and  Cyrus  Bentley. 
This  list  was  subsequently  increased 
until  it  amounted  to  over  $40,000  and 
included  the  names  of  over  four  hundred 
different  subscribers.  Among  these  were: 
"Henry  Farnam,  $500,  and  $500  more  for  the 
support  of  the  families  of  those  who  volun- 
teered in  the  service  to  fight  for  our  flag,  and 
$1,000  for  each  regiment  in  the  State."  Other 
$500  subscribers  were  J.  H.  Dunham, 
Sturgis,  Buckinham  &  Co.  ;  $1,000  sub- 
scribers, J.  Young  Scammon,  George  Smith, 
Cooley,  Farwell  &  Co.,  Chicago  Gas  Light 
Company;  $250,  William  Blair,  S.  A.  Smith, 
E.  H.  Hadduck,  H.T.  Dickey,  U.  H.  Brown, 
Davis,  Sawyer  &  Co. ;  $200, Wright  &  Tyrrell, 
Thomas  Hoyne,  F.G.  Adams,  H.  G.  Loomis, 
Mark  Skinner,  Doggett,  Bassett  &  Hills, 
M.  C.  Stearns;  $100,  Singer  &  Talcott, 
Smith,  Pollard  &  Co.,  Denmore  &  Rice, 
Jones  &  Culbertson,  Jas.  B.  WTaller,  Jewett 
&  Butler,  William  Bowie,  C.  T.  Wheeler, 
P.  .  Anderson, A.  Neeley  Lawrence,  Watson, 
Tower  &  Co.;  $150,  George  Hale,  A.  E. 
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Kent  &  Co.,  Julien  Magill,  Price  &  Morris, 
W.  Muuger,  E.  Aiken,  C.  H.  McCormick, 
L.  Burdock;  $150,  H.  H.  Magie,  Hale  & 
Ayre,  Thomas  B.  Bryan,  Enos  Ayers,  Field, 
Benedict  &  Co.,  Gillett  &  King,  B.  S.  King, 
John  Maitland,  Munn  &  Scott,  George 
Sturgess  &  Co.,  Samuel  Have,  B.  P.  Quimbey, 
B.  Adams,  Weston  &  Baxter,  David  J.  Lake, 
Walker,  Washbum  &  Co.,  L.  D.  Norton, 
Allen  Howes,  Day,  Allen  &  Co.,R.  Meadow- 
croft,  P.  H.  Ball,  Fairbanks  &  Greenleaf, 
Wm.  Brine,  E.  C.  Lamed,  H.  H.  Porter, 
Hardenberg  &  Williams,  Richards,  Crum- 
baugh  &  Shaw,  Condict,  Wooley  &  Co., 
S.B.  Cobb,  Jerome  Beecher, Thomas  Church, 
Law  &  Strother,  Peake,  Marsh  &  DeLong, 
E.  R.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  Wad  worth,  Wells,  & 
Co.,  Buel,  Hill  &  Granger,  James  Kelley 
&  Co.  Tuttle,  Hibbard  &  Co.,  Barrett,  King 
&Co. 

At  the  other  meeting  held  on  the  evening 
of  the  18th,  Rey.  Henry  Cox  presided,  and 
speeches  were  made  by  State  senator  G.  C. 
Bestor,  from  Peoria,  Murray  F.  Tuley,  Geo. 
A.  Meech,  Col.  Thomas  Shirley,  C.  G. 
Wicker,  H.  E.  Seeley,  John  A.  Thompson, 
and  others. 

At  the  same  time  a  large  meeting  of  Scan- 
dinavian citizens  was  held  at  West  Market 
Hall,  at  which  stirring  speeches  were  made 
by  C.  M.  Reese,  G.  C.  Paoli  and  others. 

At  the  Bryan  Hall  meeting  a  military 
finance  committee  was  appointed,  which 
was  authorized  to  disburse  the  individual 
funds  subscribed  in  the  interest  of  raising 
and  equipping  troops,  and  for  the  care  and 
support  of  the  families  of  volunteers.  It 
was  composed  of  the  following  leading 
citizens:  Edward  H.  Hadduck,  Julian 
S.  Rumsey,  Thomas  B.  Bryan,  Laurin  P. 
Hilliard,  Orrington  Lunt,  Benjamin  F. 
Carver,  Philip  Conley,  Fred.  Leitz,  P.  L. 
Underwood,  George  Armour,  John  J. 
Richards,  Hiram  E.  Mathers,  F.  G.  Adams, 
John  L.  Hancock,  H.  G.  Loomis,  Robert 
Law,  George  W.  Gage,  Alexander  White, 
Charles  G.  Wicker,  Redmond  Prindeville, 
Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  Samuel  Hoard,  Edward 


I.  Tinkham,  Thomas  J.  Kinsella,  Roselle  M. 
Hough,  Eliphalet  Wood,  Nelson  Tuttle, 
Homer  E.  Sargent,  J.  Gale,  U.  H.  Crosby, 
and  James  Long  (subsequently  added).  Mr. 
Hadduck  was  elected  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  resigning  soon  thereafter,  A.  H. 
Burley  was  chosen  to  act  in  that  responsible 
position. 

Although  not  in  the  chronological  order  of 
events,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  state  here  that 
this  committee,  after  disbursing  some  $12,- 
000  of  the  funds  in  their  hands,  made  a  full 
report  to  a  public  meeting  called  for  that 
purpose  August  10,  1861.  The  members  of 
the  committee  then  tendered  their  resigna- 
tions, aud  requested  that  a  new  one  be 
appointed  with  increased  powers  of  action. 
The  committee  was  accordingly  discharged, 
and  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  extended 
them  for  their  services.  A  new  committee 
was  then  appointed,  as  follows:  John  M. 
Wilson,  Grant  Goodrich,  Van  H.  Higgins, 
Thomas  Drummond,  Elisha  W.  Willard, 
John  M.  Douglas,  Thomas  Hoyne,  Thomas 
B.  Bryan,  Augustus  H.  Burley,  George  Man- 
ierre,  Edward  C.  Lamed,  James  H.  Bowen, 
John  C.  Dore,  Harvey  D.  Colvin,  John  Van 
Arman,  George  Schneider,  Eliphalet  Wood, 
Roselle  M.  Hough,  Peter  S.  Yoe,  Charles  G. 
Wicker,  Joseph  H.  Tucker.  The  following 
names  were  subsequently  added,  Julian  S. 
Rumsey,  Mark  Skinner. 

The  citizens  of  Chicago  did  not  begin  their 
preparations  any  too  soon,  for  while  on  the 
morning  of  April  19th  they  were  reading  the 
proceedings  of  the  great  meetings  of  the 
previous  night,  the  first  blast  of  actual  war 
fell  upon  them.  It  came  in  the  shape  of  a 
telegraphic  dispatch  from  Governor  Yates  to 
General  Richard  K.  Swift,  then  in  command 
of  the  militia  at  Chicago,  in  the  following 
words: 

"  SPRINGFIELD,  April  19,  1861. 
General  Sivift: 

As  quick  as  possible  have  as  strong  a  force 
as  you  can  raise,  armed  and  equipped  with 
ammunition  and  accoutrements,  and  a  com- 
pany of  artillery,  ready  to  march  at  a  mo- 
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merit's  warning.     A  messenger  will  start  to 

Chicago  to-night. 

RICHARD  YATES, 

Commander -in-  Chief." 
The  point  to  be  reached  by  these  troops 
was  Cairo,  the  strategic  importance  of  which, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river,  with 
unfriendly  communities  across  the  Missis- 
sippi in  Missouri  and  in  Kentucky,  made  it 
important  that  it  should  be  occupied  at  once 
by  Union  forces.  John  W.  Bunn,  then,  as 
now,  a  resident  of  Springfield,  was  the  mes- 
senger sent  by  the  governor,  who  fully 
explained  the  necessity  for  immediate  action 
and  keeping  the  destination  of  the  troops  a 
profound  secret. 

The  military  organizations  of  Chicago 
consisted  of  two  regiments,  the  60th  infantry, 
commanded  by  Colonel  J.  H.  Tucker,  and 
the  Washington  Independent  infantry,  of 
which  Thomas  Shirley  was  the  lieutenant- 
colonel,  which  formed  the  3d  brigade  of 
the  6th  division  of  Illinois  State  militia, 
under  command  of  Brigadier-General  Swift. 
But  the  ranks  of  the  organizations  (like  those 
of  the  militia  companies  of  other  northern 
States)  had  been  reduced,  and  their  train- 
ing in  military  tactics  neglected,  during  the 
long  years  while  service  in  them  had  been  a 
pastime  and  no  call  had  been  made  upon 
them  for  action.  In  a  word,  they  were 
neither  intact  nor  efficient. 

General  Swift  issued  his  orders  for  the 
militia  to  muster,  but  the  response  was  made 
only  by  independent  volunteer  companies, 
mostly  formed  within  the  past  few  days 
from  old  organizations.  The  expedition  was 
composed  of  the  following  forces :  Field  and 
staff  officers,  R.  K.  Swift,  brigadier-general; 
S.  D.  Baldwin,  brigade-major;  W.  H.  Os- 
burn,  judge  advocate;  John  H.  Ross,  brigade 
engineer;  R.  M.  Hough,  brigade  quarter- 
master; I.  H.  McKay  and  H.  M.  Wiloqpc, 
assistant  quartermasters;  Thomas  Sim,  bri- 
gade surgeon;  S.  R.  Haven,  assistant  surgeon; 
Win.  Hemstreet,  assistant  adjutant-general; 
J.  D.  Webster,  paymaster;  Roger  Fowler, 
commissary;  Wm.  Spaulding,  assistant  com- 


missary; E.  F.  Griffin,  aide-de-camp;  Chi- 
cago Light  Artillery,  Captain  James  Smith; 
Company  A  Chicago  Zouaves,  Captain  Jas. 
R.  Hayden;  Company  B  Chicago  Zouaves, 
Captain  John  H.  Clybournc;  Chicago  Light 
Infantry,  Captain  Frederick  Harding;  Tur- 
ner Union  Cadets,  Captain  Gustave  Kowald; 
Lincoln  Rifles, Captain  GezaMihalotzy;  Lock- 
port  Light  Artillery,  Captain  Norman  L. 
Hawley;  Light  Artillery  Company,  Captain 
Cobb  Hopkins.  In  all  about  400  troops. 
Captains  Charles  Houghtaling,  of  Ottawa; 
Edward  McAllister,  of  Plainfield,  and  Lind- 
say H.  Carr,  of  Sandwich,  reported  for  ser- 
vice, but  did  not  actually  join  the  force  until 
some  days  afterward.  Fifty  muskets  were 
borrowed  from  a  Milwaukee  company,  but 
the  volunteers  were  largely  armed  with  such 
rifles,  shot-guns  and  pistols  as  could  be 
readily  obtained.  The  artillery  had  four 
cannon,  the  balls  for  which  were  cast  in  the 
foundry  of  Philetus  W.  Gates,  Sunday  morn- 
ing. The  men  were  not  uniformed,  each 
soldier  wearing  his  everyday  clothing;  but 
all  were  furnished  with  red  blankets.  The 
war  committee  advanced  the  funds  and  made 
all  necessary  purchases  of  such  arms  and 
supplies  as  could  be  procured — the  amount 
thus  expended  being  subsequently  refunded 
by  the  Government. 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of  April 
21  (Sunday),  a  little  more  than  two  days 
from  the  time  of  receiving  the  dispatch, 
amid  the  screeching  of  steam  whistles  and 
the  cheers  of  a  large  crowd,  including  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  departing  volunteers, 
the  expedition  started,  on  an  extra  train  of 
the  Illinois  Central  railroad,  upon  its  un. 
known  errand. 

Arriving  at  the  long  bridge  across  the  Big 
Muddy  on  the  evening  of  April  22d,  Captain 
Hayden's  company  and  a  section  of  the  Chi- 
cago Artillery  were  detailed  to  guard  the 
bridge,  whose  destruction  had  been  threat- 
ened. The  remainder  of  the  force  reached 
Cairo  that  night  at  11  o'clock. 

There  Captain  Smith  rendered  valuable 
service  in  seizing  the  steamers  C.  E.  Hillman 
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and  John  B.  Perry,  which  were  proceeding 
from  St.  Louis  down  the  Mississippi  river 
with  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  insur- 
gents. 

General  Swift  was  relieved  of  his  command 
by  General  Benjamin  M.  Prentiss  April  24th. 
He  was  one  of  the  many  who  appeared  upon 
the  surface  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion 
by  reason  of  his  position  as  an  officer  in  the 
militia,  but  who  quickly  disappeared  from 
military  circles  as  the  war  progressed.  His 
friends  never  claimed  for  him  any  great  dis- 
tinction as  the  commander  of  the  Cairo  expe- 
dition. If  what  is  stated  is  true,  however, 
as  to  his  order  given  when  approaching  the 
bridge  across  the  Big  Muddy,  which  was 
reported  to  be  occupied  by  a  hostile  force,  he 
disclosed  one  quality,  at  least,  of  a  good 
soldier,  to  wit,  discretion.  "  He  directed 
that  the  platform  cars,  on  which  were  the 
cannon,  should  be  placed  in  front  and  the 
locomotive  in  the  rear,  so  that  in  case  of 
being  attacked  they  coukl  use  the  guns  at 
long  range  and  retreat  if  found  necessary." 
The  other  officers  failing  to  agree  with  him 
the  train  proceeded  in  the  usual  way. 

The  companies  of  Captains  Clybourne, 
Kowald,  Mihalotzy  and  Hopkins  were  dis- 
charged April  29,  1861 ;  those  of  Captains 
Smith,  Hayden  and  Hardy  May  3d  and  3d, 
and  that  of  Captain  Hawley  July  31.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  officers  and  men  subse- 
quently volunteered  in  other  military  organi- 
tions.  The  company  of  Chicago  dragoons, 
Captain  Charles  W.  Barker,  was  also  called 
into  service  April  19th,  and  was  mustered 
out  in  September. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  it  may  be 
fairly  claimed  that  the  first  armed  force  sent 
to  the  field  in  the  West  was  from  Chicago, 
as  was  its  commander  ;  that  the  first  shot 
fired  in  the  Mississippi  valley  in  defense  of 
the  Union  was  a  Chicago  shot,  from  a  Chi- 
cago cannon,  aimed  by  a  Chicago  volunteer, 
who  was  captain  of  a  Chicago  company  of 
artillery.* 

*  "Illinois'  First  Response  In  the  Late  Civil  War,"  by 
Hon.  A.  H.  Buries'— a  paper  read  before  the  Chicago  His 
torical  Society. 


This  was  the  shot  across  the  bow  of  the 
steamer  Hillman,  compelling  her  to  round-to 
at  Cairo. 

In  the  meantime  Chicago  was  in  a  blaze 
of  military  furor.  The  war  was  paramount 
to  every  other  subject  for  thought,  speech  or 
action,  all  business,  for  the  time,  being  over- 
shadowed by  the  call  to  arms.  Flags  floated 
from  every  building  until  there  were  no 
more  to  be  had,  nor  bunting  out  of  which  to 
make  them.  The  glow  of  patriotism  affected 
all  classes  without  reservation,  and  the  ranks 
of  volunteer  companies  were  rapidly  re- 
cruited. The  older  citizens  who  were  exempt 
from  service  by  age,  full  of  patriotic  ardor, 
formed  themselves  into  a  company  called  the 
"  Old  Guard."* 

Public  meetings  to  stimulate  recruiting, 
and  to  facilitate  more  speedy  action  in  the 
various  measures  of  preparation,  were  the 
order  of  the  day  and  night.  The  old  wigwam, 
which  had  been  erected  for  the  purpose  of 

•The  following  names  were  signed  to  the  muster  roll 
at  the  first  meeting: 

Van  H.  Higgins,  James  H.  Reese,  David  H.Ross,  G. 
Herbert,  H.  N.  Heald.F.  B.  Gardner,  Wm.Arbuckle,  L.  C. 
P.  Freer,  L.  Doyle,  George  Anderson,  Edward  Craft, Wm. 
Osborn,  J.  G.  Hamilton,  H.  P.  McLoon,  J.  B.  Goodkins,  J. 
S.  Banks,  Wm.  H.  Bradley,  J.  O.  Humphrey, Reuben  Tay- 
lor, Benjamin  F.  Haddock,  Walter  Kiraball,  J.  W.  Chick - 
ering,  Jas.  H.  Moore,  Joel  Kinney,  Giles  Fetch,  Samuel 
Stone,  G.  A.  Sprague,  Alonzo  Huntington,  O.  Kendall, 
J.  W.  Van  Osdel,  John  B.  Rice,  Samuel  McKay,  Thomas 
Drummond,  James  Campbell,  J.  Johnson,  Samuel  Miles, 
H.  H.  Yates,  S.  A.  Ford,  Bradford  Stone,  R.  M.  Carter, 
Peter  L.  Yoe,  J.  H.  Woodworth,  Wm.  James,  Caleb  Shaw, 
Alfred  Dutch,  Wm.  A.  Ingalls,  W.  Hutchings,  Alfred 
Smith,  C,  E.  Thompson,  Andrew  Aiken,  J.  C.  Cunning- 
ham, W.  L.  Felton,  EbenrO.  Nash,  Luke  Colburn,  Luther 
Nichols,  J.  C.  Walter,  E.  S.  Wadsworth,  G.  N.  Reading,  E. 
O.  Sullivan,  A.  S.  Fay,  C.  Hees,  S.  Marsh,  M.  E.  Coe,  J. 
Speer,  Harry  Dunks,  Tim  Hamlin,  M.  Grants,  Jos.  Mc- 
Pherson,  Sylvester  Lind,  J.  Cartwright,  F.  Doty.  The 
officers  elected  for  this  company  (A)  were  as  follows  : 
Charles  E.  Thompson,  captain;  Wm.  Hutchings,  first 
lieutenant;  D.  V.  Bell,  second  lieutenant;  B.  II.  Morris, 
th.rd  lieutenant;  H.  W.  Zimmerman,  first  sergeant;  H.  H. 
Yates,  second  sergeant;  J.  B.  Rice,  third  sergeant;  Luther 
Nichols,  fourth  sergeant;  J.  W.  Chickeriug,  first  corporal; 
Thomas  Hoyne,  second  corporal;  Andrew  Harvie,  third 
corporal;  John  H.  Kinzie,  fourth  corporal;  H.  W.  Zim- 
mctiuan,  secretary ;  J.  H.  Woodworth,  treasurer;  J.  A. 
Smith,- J.  M.  Wilson,  R.  T.  Blackburn,  J.  B.  Rice,  S.  B. 
Cobb,  executive  committee;  J.  H.  Woodworth,  William 
Whei-ler,  B.  B.  Morris,  James  H.  Moore,  and  B.  W.  Ray- 
mond, finance  committee. 

These  organizations  increased  until  they  numbered 
twelve  companies,  including  the  most  substantial  law- 
yers, bankers,  physicians,  merchants  and  mechanics- 
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holding  the  National  Republican  convention 
of  1860,  had  been  refitted  and  rechristened 
the  "National  Hall,"  and  was  now  conse- 
crated to  patriotism.  At  the  first  meeting 
held  there,  on  the  evening  of  April  20th, 
fully  ten  thousand  people  occupied  every  inch 
of  seating  as  well  as  standing  room,  while 
half  as  many  more  had  to  be  turned  away.  It 
was  the  most  boisterously  enthusiastic  gather- 
ing ever  assembled  in  this  city  of  great  meet- 
ings. Dr.  Daniel  Brainard  was  chairman, 
and  among  the  vice-chairmen  were  Bishop 
Duggan,  Lieutenant -Governor  Hoffman, 
Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  Ebenezer  Peck,  C. 
H.  McCormick,  John  L.  Scripps,  J.  H. 
Kinzie,  S.  W.  Fuller,  P.  W.  Gates,  W.  L. 
Newberry,  George  Schneider,  A.  C.  Hessiug 
and  E.  B.  McCagg.  Following  the  speech  of 
Dr.  Brainard,  a  leading  Democrat,  one  of  the 
most  intensely  dramatic  incidents  ever  wit- 
nessed in  a  public,  miscellaneous  assembly 
occurred.  The  doctor  stated  that  it  was 
"rumored  that  there  were  traitors  among 
us,"  and  he  proposed  that  Judge  Manierre 
should  administer  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the 
meeting  en  masse.  Whereupon  the  vast  audi- 
ence arose  and  stood  with  bared  heads  and 
raised  hands,  and  every  one  present,  old 
and  young,  men  and  women,  reverently  re- 
peated after  the  judge  the  following  oath  : 

"  I  do  solemnly  swear,  in  the  presence  of 
Almighty  God,  that  I  will  faithfully  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  so  help  me  God." 

This  was  followed  by  the  singing,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  author,  George  F.  Root, 
assisted  byJules  Lombard,  of  the  song  "  May 
God  Protect  the  Right ! " 

Another  meeting  held  at  the  same  hall  on 
the  evening  of  May  1st  was  not  only  as  large 
and  enthusiastic  as  the  last,  but  even  more 
far-reaching  in  its  influence  and  conse- 
quences. This  was  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
ception tendered  to  Judge  Douglas  on  his 
return  home  from  AVashington.  No  man  in 
the  Union  had  a  stronger  partisan  hold  upon 
the  affections  of  the  people  than  he.  He  had 
been  Mr.  Lincoln's  principal  rival  for  the 


Presidency,  and  had  nearly  evenly  divided 
the  votes  of  the  free  States  with  him.  To  no 
one  did  loyal  men  more  eagerly  turn  for 
counsel  and  advice  when  the  war  broke  out 
than  to  him.  It  had  been  observed  by  the 
loyal  people  of  the  country,  with  admirable 
approval,  that  when  Mr.  Lincoln  had  arrived 
in  Washington  to  assume  the  duties  of  his 
high  position  Judge  Douglas  was  one  of  the 
first  to  call  upon  him  ;  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent delivered  his  inaugural  address  his  great 
competitor  stood  behind  him  and  applauded 
its  sentiments,  and  the  next  day  in  the  Sen- 
ate took  occasion  to  speak  approvingly  of  its 
principles  and  proposed  measures.  And  now 
that  the  red  gauntlet  of  war  had  been  thrown 
and  the  issue  joined  was  to  be  decided  by  the 
sword,  the  life-long  friends  of  the  judge  had 
anxiously  awaited  an  expression  of  his  views 
upon. the  situation.  His  splendid  oratorical 
effort  before  the  State  legislature  a  few  days 
previous  had  left  no  one  in  doubt  as  to  his 
position.  He  was  received  upon  his  arrival 
at  the  depot  by  a  committee  composed  of  lead- 
ing Democrats  and  Republicans,  and  escorted 
by  an  immense  procession,  during  the  firing 
of  a  salute  of  thirty-four  guns  to  the  hall  made 
famous  by  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
now  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  He 
was  found  to  be  in  full  accord  with  his  great 
audience,  and  his  remarks  at  the  outset,  that 
whatever  political  differences  had  divided  the 
people,  when  our  country  was  in  danger  his 
loyalty  to  the  Union,  the  constitution  and  the 
old  flag  could  be  relied  upon, was  received  with 
cheer  after  cheer.  His  discussion  of  the  doc- 
trine of  secession,  and  of  the  conspiracy  to 
divide  the  Union,  was  masterly  indeed.  He 
gradually  reached  the  grand  peroration,  so  fre- 
quently quoted  since  :  "  There  are  only  two 
sides  to  the  question.  Every  man  must  be 
for  the  United  States  or  against  it.  There 
can  be  no  neutrals  in  this  war  ;  only  patriots 
or  traitors."  At  the  close  of  his  speech,  the 
last  one  of  his  life,  the  audience  rose  and  gave 
the  distinguished  Senator  nine  cheers. 

The  effect  produced   by  the  stand   thus 
taken  by  Judge  Douglas,  powerful  as  it  was 
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in  Chicago,  was  not  confined  to  that  city  or 
the  State  of  Illinois.  His  able  arguments 
and  distinct  utterances  had  a  decided  in- 
fluence upon  the  thought  and  action  of  all 
classes  in  every  northern  State.  If  some  of 
those  who  had  followed  him  with  strongest 
faith  through  many  an  exciting  political 
campaign  had  been  in  doubt,  they  no  longer 
hesitated  in  regard  to  their  present  duty. 
Their  chief  had  pronounced  emphatically  in 
favor  of  sustaining  the  Union  and  the  con- 
stitution— they  would  still  follow  him. 

With  such  incentives  to  action,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  work  of  recruiting 
companies  and  regiments  for  service  in  the 
pending  conflict  proceeded  with  extraordi- 
nary despatch. 

The  quota  of  Illinois  under  the  first  presi- 
dential call  for  troops  was  six  regiments  of 
infantry,  numbering,  in  view  of  the  six -regi- 
ments sent  from  the  State  to  the  Mexican 
war,  from  seven  to  twelve.  They  were 
quickly  raised  and  first  sworn  into  the  State 
service  for  three  months,  May  'i,  1861.  All 
of  these  regiments  re-enlisted  with  nearly 
the  same  men  and  officers,  and  were  mustered 
into  the  United  States  service  at  Cairo  for 
three  years,  August  1. 

Companies  A  and  K  of  the  12th  regi- 
ment were  from  Chicago.  This  regiment 
was  at  first  commanded  by  Col.  John  Mc- 
Arthur,  of  that  city,  upon  whose  promotion 
in  May  to  a  brigadier  generalship,  lieut- 
Col.  Augustus  L.  Chetlain  succeded  to  the 
command,  and  Major  Arthur  C.  Ducat  was 
appointed  lieut. -colonel.  George  Mason 
was  adjutant  of  the  regiment  and  Dr.  Hor- 
ace Ward  tier  surgeon.* 

*The  commissioned  officers  of  the  two  three  years 
companies  from  Chicago  were  as  follows:  A,  Captains 
Arthur  C.  Ducat,  Oct.  15.  1861,  promoted  Major;  Lieut.- 
Col.  and  Brig.-Gen.;  Win.  Fisher  to  Sept.  3, 1862  (resigned); 
Duncan  McLean  to  June  2,  1665;  Owen  E.  Smith  to  July 
10,  1865. 

First  Lieutenants— Wm.  Fisher,  to  Oct.  15,  iHfil;  Dun- 
can McLean,  to  Sept.  3,  1862;  Washington  Van  Horn,  to 
Aug.  1, 1864;  Owen  E.  Smith,  to  Aug.  1,  18W;  Louis  Wag- 
ner, to  July  10,  1865. 

Second  Lieutenants— DuncanlMcLean,  Aug.  1,  1861, 
Washington  Van  Horn,  to  Aug.  1, 1861;  Jas.  B.  Johnson, 
to  Aug.  3, 1864;  Wm.  E.  Farr,  July  10, 1865. 

Company  K,  Captains— John  K.  Hugunnin,  to  Aug.  1, 


Many  companies  were  formed  in  advance 
of  calls  for  troops.  One  of  these  (I)  became 
a  part  of  the  Thirteenth  regiment,  com- 
manded by  Col.  John  B.  Wyman,  which  was 
sworn  into  the  three  year  service,  May  24, 
1861.* 

A  Chicago  company  of  sappers  and  miners, 
Captain  H.  N.  Snyder,  was  formed  in  May 
and  attached  to  the  Ninth  Missouri  Infantry; 
and  Captain  McGirmiss'  company,  composed 
of  Chicago  men,  became  a  part  of  the  Sixth 
Missouri — both  of  these  companies  having 
failed  to  be  received  in  Illinois  regiments. 

The  Sturges  Rifles,  a  company  armed  and 
equipped  through  the  liberality  of  Solomon 
Sturges,  of  which  James  Steele  was  captain, 
Nathaniel  E.  Sheldon,  first  lieutenant,  and 
Marcus  P.  Foster,  second  lieutenant,  also 
failing  to  be  connected  with  any  Illinois 
regiment,  was  accepted  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment as  an  independent  organization,  and 
with  Captain  Charles  W.  Barker's  dragoons, 
also  a  Chicago  Company,  was  ordered  to  the 
command  of  General  McClellan,  in  Virginia, 
where  they  served,  participating  in  the  battle 
of  Rich  Mountain,  until  the  expiration  of 
their  enlistment,  November  25,  1862. 

Companies  A.  C,  D,  E,  G  and  K,  as  subse- 
quently designated  in  the  Nineteenth  Regi- 
ment, Col.  John  B.  Turchin,  all  of  them 
from  Chicago,  were  sworn  into  the  State 
service  at  Springfield,  May  4,  1861,  and 

1861,  promoted  Major  and  Bt.  Britr.-General;  Wm.  E.Waite 
to  Aug.  1, 1864;  David  Osby,  to  July  10,  1865. 

First  Lieutenants— Wm.  E.  Waite,  to  Aug.  1,1861; 
Chas.  E  .Beaumont,  to  July  14,  1862;  Henry  B.  Wager,  to 
Dec.  14,  1862;  Francis  Rutger,  to  Oct.  21,  1864;  Wm.  Tib- 
bets,  to  July  10,  1866. 

Second  Lieutenants— Eben  Bacon,  to  Nov.  24,  1861 
Chas.  E.  Beaumont,  to  April  1,  1862;  Henry  B.  Wager,  to 
July  14, 1862;  Leroy  Clark,  to  Aug.  30, 1862;  Francis  Rut- 
ger, to  Dec.  14,  1862;  Thos.  S.  Hollique,  to  Sept.  8, 1864; 
John  M.  Herman,  to  July  10,  1866. 

*The  following  is  a  list  of  the  commissioned  officers 
of  this  company:  Captains.  Samuel  W.Wadsworth,  from 
May  '-'I,  IHtil  to  March  17,  1H03,  when  he  resigned,  who  was 
succeeded  by  Jas,  D.  Everest,  who  commanded  the  com- 
pany until  June  22, 1864. 

First  Lieutenants,  Jas.  D.  Everest,  May  24,  1861,  to 
March  17, 1863;  Hyacinth  Cuniffe,  March  17,  1883,  to  March 
11,  1865. 

Second  Lieutenants,  Isaiah  H.  Williams,  May  23,  1861, 
to  March  31, 18U2:  Geo.  E.  Hinmon,  March  31,1862,  to  Nov. 
10,  INK;  H.  Cuniffe,  Nov.  10,  1862,  to  March  17, 1863;  Robert 
Rutherford,  March  17,  1863,  to  June  22,  1864. 
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being  thence  ordered  to  Chicago,  June  3, 
were  organized  with  other  companies  as  a 
regiment,  and  sworn  into  the  United  States 
service  for  three  years  June  17.* 

C.  Carroll  Marsh,  of  Chicago,  was  colonel 
of  the   Twentieth   Infantry,    serving    from 

*The  following  is  a  list  of  the  field  and  staff  officers  of 
this  regiment,  and  also  of  the  commissioned  officers  of  the 
companies  from  Cook  county ;  ( Abbreviations— Prom . 
for  promoted,  Res.  for  resigned,  M.  O.  for  mustered  out.) 


NAME  AND  RANK. 

DATE  OP 
RANK  OR 

ENLISTM'T 

REMARKS. 

Col.  John  B.  Turchin     ..    . 

June  22,  '61 
Aug.  7,  '62 

June  22,  '61 

July  22,  '6: 
June  22,  '61 
Sept.  «,  '62 
Aug.  10,  '61 
July  12,  '6; 
Aug.  10,  '61 
June  25,  '6 
Aug.  5,  '61 
July  31,  '61 

May  4,    '61 
May  4,    '61 
May  4,   '61 

Aug.  4.   '61 
Aug.  16,  '62 

July  30,  '61 
Sept.  6,  '62 

Sept.  6,  '62 

July  30,  '61 
Feb.  7.  '63 

July  30,  '61 
Oct.  31,  '61 
Feb.   7,  '63 
June  2.1,  '63 
June  26,  '61 
July  30,  '61 
Feb.   1,  '63 

July  30,  '61 
July  22,  '62 

July  22,  'fie 
July  30,  '61 
July  22,  '62 

July  30,  '61 
Jan.    1,  '62 

Jan.   1.  '62 
July  30,  '01 

Jan.  1,   '62 

July  30,  '61 
July  30,  '61 
Oct.  20,  '61 

Oct.  20,  '61 

Res.  Aug.  6,  '62, 
prom.  Rrig.  Gen 
July  17,  '62. 
Died  July  8,  '63, 
from  w'nds  at 
Stone  River. 
Prom.  Col.  Aug. 
7  '62 
M.  O.  July  9,  '64 
Res.  Sep.  6,  '62. 
M.  O   July  9,  '64. 
Res.  July  12,  '62. 
M.  O.  July  9,  '64. 
Prom.  May  5,  '64 
Transferred. 
M.O.July  9/63. 
Died  Feb.  3,  '63. 

M.  O.  July  9,  '64. 
M.O.July  9,  '64. 
Tr.  U.  S.  Army, 
Aug.  '61. 
Res.  Aug.  17,  '62 
M.  O.  July  9,  '64. 

Prom.  Major. 
Pr.  f'm  1st.  Lt.on 
det.serv.atM.O 
Res.  Dec.  1,  '63. 

Res.  Feb.  7,  '63. 
Prom,  f'm  3d  and 
1st   Lt.    M.    O. 
July  9,  '63. 
Res.  Oct.  31,  '61. 
Kes.  Feb.  1,  63. 
Res.  June  20,  '63 
M.  O.  July  9,  '64 
Prom  .  Ad  jt. 
Res.  Oct.  31,  '61 
Res.  Oct.  20,  '63. 

Prom. 
Prom,  f'm  Ist.Lt. 
M.O.  July  9,  '64 
M.  O.  July  9,  '64. 
Prom. 
M.  O.  July  9,  '64 

Trans. 
Prom,  f'm  Ist.Lt. 
Transf.to  Arty 
Prom.  f'm  Ist.Lt. 
Trans. 
Trans. 
Trans. 

M.  O.  July  9,  '64 

Prom.  Cap.  Co.  I 
Prom,  f'm  2d  .  Lt. 
M.  O.  Julv  9/64 
Vt.  O.  July  9,  '64. 

"   Joseph  R.  Scott  

Lt-Col.  Jos.  R.  Scott. 

"    "    Alexander  W.  Raffen 
Major  Frederick  Harding    . 
James  B.  Guthrie  
Adjt.  Chauucey  Miller. 

'    Lester  G.  Bangs  
Q.  M.  Robt.  W.  Wetherell  .... 
Surg'n  Sam'l  C.  Blake    

"      Roswell  G.  Bogue  — 
Chaplain  Aug.  H.  Conant  .... 
A 
Captain  James  R.  Hayden  .  .  . 
1st  Lieut.  Clifton  T.  Wharton 
2d       *l      John  C.  Long  

2d       "      Wm.  B.  Curtis  
2d       "     Thomas  M.  Beatty 
C 

"       Wash'gt'n  L.  Wood 
D 
Captain  Chas.  A.  Colby  
Wm.  A.  Calhoun.... 

1st  Lieut.  James  R.  Faulkner 
lat     '        Samuel  S.  Boone 
1st     '         Peter  Cunningham 
1st     "       Oliver  E.  Eames... 
2d       "       Chauncey  Miller... 
2d       "       D.  A.  Cunningham 
2d       "       Henry  E.  Carter.  .  . 
E 
Capt.  Alex.  W.  Raffen  .  .  . 

"     David  F.  Bremner  

2d       tl      John  Young  
2d       "      James  W.  Raffen.. 
G 
Capt.  Chas.  D.  C.  Williams.  .. 

1st  Lieut.  Wm.  Bishop  . 

3d       •'      Chas.  H.  Roland... 

2d       "       Morris  D.  Temple. 
K 
Capt.  Presley  N.  Guthrie  — 
1st  Lieut.  Chas.  H.  Shepley. 
1st       "      C.  V.  Laraberson.. 

1st       "      V.  Bradford  Bell. 

June  13,  1861,  to  April  22,  1863,  when  he 
resigned.  Lysander  Tiffany  served  as  a 
quartermaster  in  this  regiment  from  Septem- 
ber 1st,  1862,  to  July  16,  1865. 

The  Twenty-third  regiment,*  otherwise 
called  the  Irish  Brigade,  Col.  John  A.  Mul- 
ligan, composed  almost  exclusively  of  Irish- 
men, the  greater  portion  of  whom  were  from 

*  List  of  the  field,  staff  and  line  officers  of  the  Twenty- 
third  regiment  from  Chicago : 


NAME  AND  RANK. 

DATE  OP 
RANK  OR 
ENLISTM'T 

REMARKS. 

Col.  James  A.  Mulligan  .... 
Lt.-Col.  James  Qu  irk  

June   6,  '6 

June  15,  '6 
June  15,  '6 
June  15,  '6 

June  18,  '64 

June  18,  '64 
Sept.  10,  >6 

June  15,  '6 
June  15,  '6 

June  15,  '61 
June  15,  '61 
Mar.    5,  '63 

Mar.    5,  '63 

June  15,  '61 
Aug.   5,  '61 

June  15,  '61 
May    9,  '62 

June  3,  '62 
July    9,  '62 
May  10,  '62 

June  15,  '61 
Oct.    15,  '62 
May  24/62 

June  15,  '61 
Apr.    8,  '62 

June  15,  '61 
Feb.   14,  '63 

June  5,  '61 
Mar.    1,'62 

Mar.     1,  '62 

une  15,  '61 
une  15,  '61 
uue  15,  '61 
Dec.    1,  '61 

Killed  in  action 
July  24,  '64. 
M.  0. 
M.  O.  in  '64. 
Prom,   from    1st 
Lt.  Co.  A  June 
18,  '64. 
Prom,    from    2d 
Lt.  Co.  A.    M. 
O.  Sept  14,  '64. 
Res.  Aug.  1.  '61. 
Re.-.  Feb    6,  '62. 
Prom. 
Res.  Dec.  7,  '62. 
Kes.  Mar.  11,  '63. 

Disch.  Jan.  19,  '64. 
Disch.  Mar.  5,  '63. 
Prom,    from    2d 
Lt.    M.  O.  '64. 
Transferred. 

Deceased. 
Prom,    from    2d 
Lt.    M.  O.  '64. 
Dism.  Aug.  19,'64. 
Prom,    from    2d 
Lt.    Res.  '62. 
Prom,    from    2d 
Lt.  Killed  July 
'64. 
M.  O.  '64. 

Prom,   from    2d 
Lt.    Tr.  to  Co. 
A  cons't. 
Tr.to  Reg.  Army. 
Tr.  toCascons'r. 
M.  O.  Sept.  14,  '64. 

ies.  Apr.  13,  '62. 
Prom,    from    2d 
Lt.    Tr.  to  Co. 
C  cons't. 
Res.  Feb.  14,  '63. 
Prom,    from    2d 
Lt.    M.  O.  '64. 

M.O.Sept.19,  '64. 
Prom,    from    2d 
Lt.     Tr.  Co,  D 
cons't. 
Prom,  to  Co.  E. 

M.  0.  '64. 
M.  O.  'fit. 
Res.  Nov.  30,  '61. 
Tr.  to  Co.  E    as 
cons't. 

Major  Charles  E.  Moore  
Ao  jt.  James  F.  Cosgrove  — 

Q.  M.  Thomas  J.  Rae.     .... 

Surgeon  Wm.  D.  Wyner  
Chaplain  Thadeus  J.  Butler. 
B 
Capt.  Michael  Gleason  
1st  Lieut.  Daniel  W.  Quirk... 
1st              Edward  S.  Murray 

2d       "     James  Finucane... 
C 
Capt.  Francis  McMurray  
**      Robert  Adams.  .  

1st  Lieut.  Patrick  Higgins.  .  . 
1st       >l     John  Oilman,  Jr.  ,. 

1st      "     James  Nugent  

E 
Capt.  Heirry  Pease   

1st  Lieut.  George  D.  Kellogg 
1st      "     John  J.  Healy  .  .  .  . 
2d             Thomas  Brennan.. 
G 
Capt.  John  C.  Phillips  
Martin  Wallace  

1st  Lieut.  John  A.  Hines  
1st             James  Hume  

H  t 

Capt.  James  Fitzgerald     — 
1st  Lieut.  Patrick  M.  Ryan.  .  . 

lid       "      John  J.  Healy  
K. 
Capt.  Daniel  Quirk 

1st  Lieut.  James  H.  Lane  
2d       "      Owen  Cunningham 
3d                barth.  Quirk  

+  Daniel  Crowley  and  Thomas  Moore  were  lieutenants 
in  Company  H. 
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Chicago,  was  raised  in  a  week's  time,  and 
was  ready  for  service  by  May  1st,  but  failed 
to  be  accepted  in  the  call  issued  at  that  time; 
on  May  17th,  however,  it  was  accepted  as  an 
independent  regiment  by  the  war  depart- 
ment, and  was  mustered  into  the  service 
June  15,  1861. 


TWENTY-THIRD    REGIMENT    AS    CONSOLIDATED 
AUG.  29, '64,  FIELD  AND  STAFF  (FROM  CHICAGO). 


ROSTER    OF  CHICAGO    COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS. 


NAME  AND  RANK. 

DATE  OP 
RANK  OB 

ENLIST'NT. 

REMARKS. 

Col.  Samuel   Simison  

May  11,  '65 

May  33,  '65 

May  23,  '65 
April  6,  '64 

May  10,  '62 
Mar.  2a,  '65 

April  1,  '64 
Mar.  25,  '65 
Mar.  5,  '63 
Mar.  25,  '65 

Mar.  25,  '65 
Mar.  25,  '65 

April  8,  '63 
Mar.  25,  '65 

Oct.  15,  '62 
Mar.  25,  '65 

Sept.  1,  '64 

Sept.  1,  '64 
Dec.   1,  '61 
Mar.  25,  '65 

Sept.  1,  '64 
Feb.  9,   '62 

Prom,  from  Lt. 
Col.  M.  O.  July 
24,  '61  as  Lt.  Col. 
M.O  July  24,  '65. 
as  Captain. 
M.O.  July  24,  '65. 
M.  O.July  24,  '65. 

M.  O.  Oct.  31.  '64. 
Prom,    from    3d 
Lt.  M.  O.  July 
24,  '65. 
M.  O.  Jan.  17,  '65. 
M.O  July  24,  '65. 
Promoted. 
M.O.  July  24,  '65. 

Prom,    from    1st 
Lt.  M.  O.  July 
24,  '65. 
Prom,    from    2d 
Lt.  M.  O.  July 
24,  '65. 
M.  O.  Feb.  27,  '65. 
Prom,    from    ~d 
Lt.  M.  O.  July 
24,  '65. 
Dis.  March  16,  '65. 
Killed  in  action 
April  2,  '65. 

Prom,   from    1st 
Lt.  to  Lt.  Col. 
M.  0.  JulyZt.  '65. 
M.  O.  Jan.  17,  '65. 
M.  O.  July24,  '65. 

Prom,  to  major. 
Dis.  Jan.  20,  '65. 

Lt.  Col.  Patrick  M.  Ryan.... 

Q.   M.  Thomas  McGirr  
A 

"    James  M.  Doyle  

1st  Lieut.  James  Finucane.  . 
Owen  O'Herne  
2d  Lieut.  James  Finucane  
Martin  Morrison.. 
B 

1st  Lieut.  David  Costine  
C 
Capt.  Martin  Wallace 

"     Patrick  Foley  

1st  Lieut.  John  J.  Healy  
2J       "     Thomas  Cliff  
D 
Capt  Patrick  M  Ryan 

1st  L'eut.  John  Dunn      
2d       "      BaitholomewQuirk 
2d       "      Michael  O'Conner. 
E 
1st  Lieut.  Edwin  Coburn  
3d             Stuart  S.  Allen.  .  . 

The  Hecker,  or  twenty-fourth  regiment, 
composed  of  German  companies,  two  of 
which  the  Union  Cadets  and  Lincoln  Rifles, 
had  served  in  the  Cairo  expedition,  and  all 
of  which  were  from  Chicago,  excepting  only 
a  small  portion  of  companies  B,  I  and  K  was 
mustered  into  the  United  States  service  at 
Chicago,  for  three  years,  July  8,  1861. 


NAME  AND  RANK. 

DATE  OF 
RANK  OR 

ENLISTN'T. 

REMARKS. 

Col.  Frederick  Hecker  
"    Geza  Mihaloltzy  

Lieut.-Col.  John  Van  Horn.  . 
Major  Julian  Kerne  

June  17,  '61 
Dec.  23,  '6 

Dec.  33,  '61 

lunelT,  '61 
Dec.  23  '61 

les.  Dec.  23,  '61. 
Prom,   from  Lt. 
Col;  killed  Mar. 
11.  '64. 
'rom.  from  Maj; 
Res.  Mar.  21,'64. 
rtes.  Oct.  31,  '61. 

"     George  A.  Guenther. 

July  3,  '62 
Nov.  1,  '61 

VI.  O.  Aug.  6,  '64 
Res.  Dec.  16    '63. 

"     Eugene  W.  Lippert    . 

Dec.^16,  '63 

Jeclined. 

June  1",  '61 

\f.  o.  Aug   6  '64 

Res.  Nov.  7.  '63. 

Sidney  L.  Fuller.... 
Assist.-Serg.  Carl  Storck  
2d  Ad  St.  Theodore  Wild  

V 
Capt.  Thomas  Lang  
•f     Geortre  A.  Guenther.  . 
1st  Lieut.  E.  F.  C.  Klokke.... 
A,  new 
1st  Lieut  Paul  A.  Lippert  .  . 
B 
Capt-  Eugene  W.  Lippert  .  .  . 

1st  Lieut.  Andreas  Jacobi... 
C 
Capt.  Anthony  Sten  
"      H.  F.  W.  Blanke    

Nov.  7,  '63 
June  17,  '61 
Nov.  16,  '62 

April  15,  '61 
Dec.  1,  '61 
Jan.  1,  '62 

Sept.  29,  '63 
Sept.  20,  '63 
Mar.  3,  '62 

June  17,  '61 
July  10,  '62 

VI.  O.  Aug.  6,  '64. 
ROB.  Mar.  3,  '62. 
VI.  O.  Aug.  6,  '64. 

les.  Oct.  31,  '61. 
'romoted. 
M.  O.  Aug.  6,  '64. 

Promoted. 

Prom,  from  2d  & 
1st  Lieut.  M.  O. 
Aug.  6,  '64. 
Prom.2dRg.A.D. 

Res.  July  10,  '62. 
Prom,   from   2d. 

1st  Lieut.  Fred  Hardman... 
2d  Lieut.  Albert  Manns  
D 

June  17,  '61 
Jan.  1,  '62 

April  30,  '61 

Lieut.     M.    O. 
Aug.  6,  '64. 
Tras.Co.H.Prom. 
Res.  Aug.  12,  '62. 

Res.  Mav  14,  '63. 

••     William  Vocke  —  ... 
1st  Lieut.  Fred  W.  Birlow..  . 

May  14,  '63 

June  15,  '61 
Jan.  1,  '6i. 

Prom,   from    2d 
Lieut.     M.     O. 
Aug.  6,  '64. 
Res.  Aug.  1,  '61. 
Kes.  Sept.  3,  '02. 

"        Jacob  Paull  
3d  Lieut.  John  F.  Koch  
E 

Sept.  3,  '6- 
June  IS,  6 

Jan.  5,  '61 

M.  O.  Aug.  6.  '64. 
Res.  July,  '61. 

M.  O.  Aug.  6,  '64. 

1st  Lieut.  Gustave  A.  Busse 
"         George  Gunther. 
"         Frank  Sehweinf'h 
2nd  Lt.  Ernest  F.  C.  Klokk 

"       Arni  Smith  ..  . 

Jan.  5,  '51 
Jan.  1,  '6'. 
Jan.  17,  '6X. 
Jan.  5,  '61 

Jan.  1,  '6- 

Res.  Oct.  31.  '61. 
Res.  Ju,  e  17.  'K2. 
Died.  Mar.  12.  '65. 
Reg.  Oct.  31,  '61. 
pr.  to  A. 
Died  Oct.  15,  '62. 

F 
Capt.  Augustus  Kovats  

1st  Lieut.  Hugo  Gerhardt.  .  . 
2d  Lieut.  Andreas  Jacobi... 
**         Hugo  Gerhardt  .. 
G 
Capt.  Julius  Standan  
Edward  Bornemann.  . 

1st  Lt.  George  A.  Guenther. 
"     Peter  Hand  . 

Jan.  22,  '6 

July  3,  '62 
Jan.  22,  '6 
Mar.  a,  '6. 

July  8.  '6 
Nov.  16,  Hi- 
July  8,  '6 
Deo.  1,  '6 

Res.  Jan.  19,  '63 
severe  wounds. 
Dis.  Mar.  12,  '65. 
Prom,  to  Co.  B. 
Promoted. 

Prom.  Major. 
Prom,  from  1st  & 
2d  Lieut.  M.  O. 
Aug.  '64. 
Prom,    from    2d 
Lieut,   and    to 
Capt.  Co.  A. 
Prom.  Cap.  Co.K. 

Nov.  16,  '6'. 

Prom.  from  2dLt. 

M.  0.  Aug.  '64. 
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NAME  AND  RANK. 

DATE  or 
BANK  OK 
ENLISTM'T 

REMARKS. 

H 

Jau.  15,  '61 
Dec.   8,  '63 

Jan.  17,  '61 
Dec.    1,  '61 
June  17,  '6! 
July  10,  'o! 

Nov.  10/62 

Jan.  1.  '62 
Nov.  10,  '62 

July  8,  '61 
June  29,  '62 
Mar.  1,  'B2 
Jan.  1,  '62 
June  17.  '62 

Prom.  Major. 
Prom,  from  1st 
&  2d  Lt.  M.  U. 
Aug.  '64. 
Dis.  for  Prom. 
Prom.  Cap.Co.C. 
Discharged. 
Promoted. 

Prnm.  from   2d 
Lt.  M.  O.  '64. 
Prom,  to  Co.  K. 
M.  O.  Aug.  '64. 

Kes.  June  29,  '63. 
M.  O.  Aujr.  '64. 
Dis.  July,  '62. 
Hrom.  Co.  E. 
Dis.  March,  '65. 

*"      Arthur  Erbe  ....  

1st  Lt.  Edward  S.  Salomon  . 
"      H.  F.  W.  Blanke  
2d  Lt.  Charles  W  Meyer  
"     Moritz  Kaufmann  
I 
1st  Lt.  Peter  Hamraerich  — 

2d  Lt.  Francis  Langelfeld  
"    Julius  Btlohard  
K 
Capt.  Fred  H.  Rolshausen  .  .  . 

1st  Lt.  t'rancis  Lancelfeld  — 
3d  Lt.  FiankSchweinfurth... 
Charles  Fritz  

Although  the  Twenty-sixth  regiment  was 
raised  outside  of  Chicago,  that  city  was  com- 
plimented by  the  appointment  of  Colonel 
John  M.  Loomis,  one  of  its  citizens,  to  its 
command.  Robert  A.  Gilmore,  also  from 
Chicago,  was  commissioned  major,  and  sub- 
sequently promoted  to  its  lieutenant-colonel- 
cy. Charles  A.  Nazro,  another  Chicagoan, 
was  its  first  quartermaster.  Colonel  Loomis 
was  frequently  appointed  to  the  command 
of  important  posts,  and  of  brigades,  always 
rendering  distinguished  services,  as  did  Col- 
onel Gilmore  in  command  of  the  regiment. 

The  disastrous  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21, 
1861,  gave  notice  to  the  world  that  the  strug- 
gle between  the  seceding  Confederacy  and 
the  United  States  Government  would  doubt- 
less be  prolonged  and  bloody.  All  hopes  of 
an  early  settlement  of  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy otherwise  than  by  the  sword  were  now 
abandoned,  and  there  was  no  longer  objec- 
tion to  accepting  all  the  troops  offered. 

The  Thirty-seventh  regiment,  known  as 
the  "Fremont  Rifles,''  organized  in  August 
by  Julius  White,  who  was  elected  its  colonel 
and  of  which  several  of  the  officers,and  com- 
panies D.  and  G.  commanded  respectively  by 
Captains  John  W.  Laimbeer  and  Henry  N. 
Frisbie  were  from  Chicago,  was  mustered 
into  the  three  years'  service  September  18th. 

None  of  the  companies  of  this  regiment,  as 
organized,  could  be  claimed  distinctively  for 
Chicago.  There  were  volunteers  from  that 
city  and  Cook  county  in  nearly  all  of  them, 


but  they  were  mixed  up  with  troops  from 
Livingston,  McLean,  Will  and  other  counties, 
which  furnished  nearly  all  the  officers.  Chi- 
cago was  represented  by  William  F.  Moore, 
First  Lieutenant,  and  Patrick  Seary,  Nathan 
E.  D;iviz  and  Thomas  Moore,  as  successive 
Second  Lieutenants  of  Company  F;  Emile 
Gruntz,  Second  Lieutenant  of  Company  K; 
and  Cyrus  F.  Knapp,  First  and  Second  Lieu- 
tenant of  Company  D;  Charles  J.  Wilder  and 
George  Searing,  Lieutenants  in  Company  H. 

ROSTER   OF   THIRTY-SEVENTH    REGIMENT 
CHICAGO     COMMISSIONED   OFFICERS. 


NAME.  AND  RANK. 

DATE  OF 
RANK  OB 
ENLISTM'T 

REMARKS. 

Col  Julius  White 

July  16,  '61 

Prom.  Drip.  Gen. 

June.  '62. 

"    Ransom  Keunicott  

Aug.  23,  '66 

Prom.f'm  Major 

and  Lt.-Col.M. 

O.  Apr.  19,  '65, 

as  Lt.-Col. 

Lt.-Col.  Henry  N.  Friable. 

Nov.  20,  '62 

Prom.  I'm  Major 

M.O.Apr.  19,  '65. 

Adjt.  Anton  Neiman  

Aug.  15,  '61 

Res.  Mar.  24,  '62 

"     Chas   C.  Chroniger  

Oct.  17,  '64 

Kes.  May  15,  '68. 

Q.  M.  John  H.  Peck  

Aug.  5,  '61 

Kes.  Jan.  4,  64. 

Surg.  Luther  F.  Humeston.. 

Aug.  15,  '61 

M.  O.  Sept.  17,'64 

Chaplain  Edward  Anderson.. 

Sept.  1,  '61 

Res.  Apr.  22,  '62. 

.    D 

Capt.  John  W.  Laimbeer  
Wells  H.  Blodgett  

Aug.   1,  '61 

Dis.  Jan.  1,  '63. 
Prom.f'm  IttLt. 

Jan.  1,  '63 

Trans. 

IstLt.  Fred  Messerline  .... 

Apr.  10,  '63 

Prom,  f  'm  2d  Lt. 

Res.  Feb.  6,'64. 

3d  Lt.  Die  Oleson 

May  15,  '61 

M.  O.  May  15,'61. 

G 

Capt.  Henry  N.  Frisbie  

Aug.  1,  '61 
June  9,  '62 

Prom. 
Prom.f'm  IstLt 

George  H.  Bell. 

Res.  July  7,'64. 

John  C.  Black,  now  of  Chicago  and  elected 
to  Congress  in  1892,  rose  to  the  command 
of  this  regiment  from  a  captaincy,  and  was 
promoted  Brevet  Brigadier-General. 

Company  I  was  at  first  commanded  by 
Ransom  Kennicott,  promoted,  and  Fred- 
erick Abbey  and  Isaac  C.  Dodge,of  Chicago, 
were  first  lieutenants  therein. 

AVm.  P.  Black,  who  subsequently  became 
a  resident  of  Chicago  and  is  now  a  distin- 
guished member  of  its  bar,  commanded 
Company  K  of  this  regiment. 

The  Thirty-ninth  regiment,  sometimes 
called  the  "Yates  Phalanx,"  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  raised  in  May,  but  not 
then  accepted,  and  whose  principal  officers 
and  many  of  whose  rank  and  file  were  from 
Chicago,  was  mustered  into  the  service  Aug. 
10,  1861,  and  left  for  the  field  October  3. 
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ROSTEU  OF  CHICAGO  COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS. 


NAME  AND  HANK. 

DATE  OF 
RANK  OK 
E.NLISTM'T 

REMARKS. 

Col.  Austin  Light 

Aug.  5,  '61 
Dec.    1,  '61 

June  6,  '65 

Aug.  5,  '61 
July  22,  '61 
Apr.  19.  '64 
Aug.  5,  '61 
June  3,  '62 

Dismissed  Nov. 
25,  '81. 
Prom.f'mLt.Col 
and   to     Britr. 
Gen.Mayll,'65 
Prom.f'm  Major 
and  Lt-Col.  and 
toBt.Brig.Gen. 
Res.  July  15,  '02 
Die.  July  15.  '62. 
M.  O.  Deo.  6,  'B5. 
Res.  June  3,  '62. 
Prom,  f'm  Adjt. 
M.  O.  Dec.  6,'65 

Ool.  Orrin  L.  Mann 

Adit.  Frank  B.  Marshall 

a.  M.  Joseph  A.  Cutler  

.  M.  Stewart  W.  Hoffman... 
Surtr.  Samuel  C.  Blake    

Surg.  Charles  M.  Clark  . 

The  Forty-second  regiment  was  mainly 
recruited  in  Chicago  in  July,  1861,  as  the 
first  regiment  of  the  Douglas  Brigade,  and 
going  into  camp  in  August,  was  mustered 
into  service  September  17,  1861,  Colonel 
William  A.  Webb  commanding.  At  the 
time  of  its  organization,  Companies  B,  "the 
Bobbin's  Rifles,"  Capt.  George  Vardin,  F 
the  Drummond  Guards,  Captain  Charles  C. 
Phillips,  and  G  "The  Mystic  Rifles,"  Cap- 
tain Wm.  H.  Boomer,  were  claimed  as  Chi- 
cago companies. 

FORTY-SECOND  REGIMENT,  ROSTER  OF  CHICAGO 
COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS. 


NAME  AND  RANK. 

DATE  OF 
RANK  OR 

ENLISTM'T 

REMARKS. 

Col.  Wm.  A.  Webb  

July  22,  '61 

Died  Dec.  24,  '61 

Col.  George  W.  Roberts  

Dec.  24,  '61 

Prom,  f'm  Maj. 

kill'd  at  Stone's 

river. 

Lt.-Col.  David  Stewart  

July  22,  '61 

Prom.  Col.  55th. 

M«j  David  W  Norton 

Sept.  2,  '62 

Kill'd  June  2,'64 

Maj.  Fred  A.  Atwater 

June  2  '64 

Kes.  June  15  ''64 

Adjt.  Edward  H.  Brown  

July  22,  '61 

Kill'd  at  Chieka- 

mauga. 

Adjt  Jacob  T  Elliott. 

Sept  20  '63 

Died  of  wound^ 

Adjt.  Albert  C.  Cleveland  .... 

Apr.  11,  '65 

M.  O.  Dec.  16,  '65 

Q.  M.  Edward  D.  Swartout.  . 

July  22,  'Gi 

Res.  Oct.  15,  '61. 

Surg.  Edwin  Powell  

July  25,  '61 

Res.  Jan.  11,  '62. 

Surg  Thomas  D.  Firch  

Jan.  11.  '62 

Kes.  Apr.  27,  '62. 

Asst.  Surg.  E.  O.  F.  Ruler  

July  28,  '61 

Prom.  Surg.Soth 

Prom,  f'm  1st.  Lt 

B 

Capt.  Alex.  F.  Stevenson.  ... 

Sept.  8,  '62 

Res.  Nov.  '62. 

Capt.  Gilbert  A.  Parshall  

Nov.  5,  '63 

Prom.  f'm2dLt. 

kill'd  in  battle. 

Capt  Franklin  A.  Smalley..  . 

Apr.  11,  '65 

M.  O.  Dec.  16,  '65 

2d-Lt.  Julius  Lettman    

July  22,  '61 

Kill'd  at  Stone's 

river. 

F 

Capt.  Charles  C.  Phillips  
Capt  Andrew  H.  Granger.. 

July  22,  '61 
Oct.  11,  '62 

Res.  Oct.  11,  '63. 
•Tom.  f'm  2d  Lt. 

Capt.  Leonard  R.  Norton  

Aug.  3,  '64 

M.  O.  Dec.  16,'65 

Res.  Oct.  22,  '62. 

Ist-Lt.  Wm.  D,  Williams  

July  22,  '61 

Died  of  wounds. 

Ist-Lt.  George  C.  Smith  

Oct.  27,  '62 

Dec.  7,  '64. 

M.  O.  Sept.  16,  '64 

G 

Capt.  Wm.  H.  Boomer    

July  22,  '61 

Res.  Apr.  8,  '62. 

Ist-Lt.  Jos.  N.  Gettman  

July  22,  '61 

Prom,  f'm  2d  Lf. 

Ist-Lt.  Alfred  O.  Johnson  

Jan.  4,  '63 

Died  Dec.  8,  '63, 

of  wounds. 

G 

lit-Lt.  John  Wujrner  

Dec.  16,  '65 

M.  O.  Dec.  6,  '85, 

as  Sergt 

The  Fifty-first  regiment,  otherwise  culled 
the  Chicago  Legion,  was  also  organized  at 
Chicago,  and  was  originally  intended  to 
compose  a  part  of  the  "Douglas  Brigade.'" 
Nearly  all  of  its  line  and  field  officers  were 
from  that  city,  and  a  large  portion  of  its 
men.  The  regiment  went  into  camp  Oc- 
tober 8,  and  was  mustered  into  service  De- 
cember 24,  1861. 

EOSTER  OF  CHICAGO  COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS. 


NAME  AND  RANK. 

DATE  OF 
RANK  on 
ENLISTM'T 

REMARKS 

Col.  Gilbert  W.  Cummings.  .  . 
Col.  Luther  P.  Bradley  

Col  Charles  W.  Davis. 

Sept.  20,  '6 
Sept.  30,  '6X 

May  11,  '65 
Sept.  24,  '6a 

Sept.  30,  '61 

Oct.  6,    '63 
Mar.  24,  '64 

July  31,  '65 
Sept.  30,  '62 

Aug.  8,  '65 
Sept.  20,  '61 
June  9,  '62 
Aug.  8.  '61 
Oc-t.  21.  '61 
Oct.  28,  '61 
May  20,  '62 

Dec.  24,  '61 
Apr.  16,  '63 
Sept.  20,  '65 

Apr.    6.  '63 
Sept.  24.  'tio 

Dec.  24.  '61 
June  13,  '62 

Dec.  24,  '61 
June  28,'62 

Sept.  30,  '62 
June  28,  '62 

Apr.  11,  '65 
Mar.  1,  '62 

July  8,  '62 
July  8,  '62 

Dec.  2*,  '81 
Aug.  8,  '65 
Dec.  24,  '61 
Mar.  24,  '64 

July        '62 
Aug.       '64 

Res.  Sent.  30,  '62 
Prom.f'm  Lt.Ool 
and  to  B.-Gen. 
July  30,  '64. 
Prom,  f'm  Adjt. 
and    Maj.   and 
Lt.-Col. 
Prom,  f'm  Ma1. 
and  Lt.-Col.  M. 
O.  Sept.  35,  '65. 
Prom,  f'm  Maj. 
Res.  Oct.  6,  '61. 
Res.  Mar.  24,  '64. 
M.  O.  Mar.  10,  '65 
as  Capt. 
M.  O.  Sept.  25,  '65 
as  Capt. 
Killed  in  battle 
June  27,  '64. 
M.  O.  Sept.  25,'64 
Prom.  Brig.Q.M 
Prom.Cap.Co.K. 
M.O.as  Q.M.Sgt. 
Res.  Apr.  14,  't>2. 
Kes.  !\ov.  15,  '62. 
M.O.June  14,  'Ii5. 

Dismissed  April 
16,  '63. 
Prom,  f'm  2dLt. 
to  1st  Lt. 
M.O.  Sept.25,'C5. 
as  1st  Lt. 
M.O.  Jan.  12.  '65. 
M.O.  Sept.  25.  '65 
asSergt.  Maj. 
les.  June  13,'82. 
Killed  in  battle 
Dec.  31,  '62. 

les.  June  28,  'C2. 
Prom,  f'm  1st  Lt 
to  Asst.  Adjt. 
-'rom. 
Prom.f'm2dLt. 
to  Capt.  Co.  F. 
M.O.  Sept.  25,'65. 

Prom.f'm  1st  U. 
and  M.  O.  July 
8,  '62. 
Prom.  Brig.  Gen. 
DU.MaylS,  '65. 

Prom.  2d  Lt.  to 
Capt.  Co.  B. 

Prom.  Maj. 
M.O.  Sept.  25,  '65. 
Prom.  Cap.Co.K 
Dis.  May  30,  'K. 
as  1st  Sergt. 

Kill'd  NOV.2.V63 
Dis.  May  16,  '65. 

Col.  James  S.  Boyd  
Lt.Col.  Samuel  B.  Raymond. 

Maj.  John  G.  McWilliams  .  . 
Maj.  James  E.  Montanden  — 
Adj.  Henry  W.  Hall  
Adj.  James  B.  Stivers  

O  M  Henry  Howland.. 

Q.  M.  Albert  L.  Coe  

t  urg.  Wm.  C.  Hunt  
Asst.  Surg.  John  S.  Pashley  .  . 
Asst.  Surg.  Wm.  W.  Elliott.. 

Capt  Henry  F.  Wescott  
Capt.  James  E.  Montanden  .  . 
Capt.  Jess3  Johnson  

1st  Lt.  Edw.  G.  Blatherwick.. 
1st  Lt.  Jesse  Edwards  

Sd  Lt  Antonio  DeAnguera.... 
2d  Lt  JohnS.  Keith  

B 

Capt.  Isaac  K.  Gardner.  
Capt.  Henry  W.  Hall  

1st  Lt.  Geo.  I.  Waterman  

1st  Lt.  Benj.  F.  James  
D 
Capt.  Ezra  L.  Brainard  

Capt.  Theodore  F.  Brown  — 
Ut  Lt.  James  S.  Boyd. 

E 
Capt.  John  G.  McWilliams  .  . 
Capt.  Adam  L.  Hetfleld.     .  .  . 
1  st  Lt.  Thos.  T  .  Lester  
1st  Lt.  Wm.  13.  Ohphant.  .  .  . 

F 
Capt.  Geo.  L.  Bellows  

Capt.  Geo.  I.  Waterman...  . 
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NAME  AND  RANK. 

DATE  OF 
RANK  OF 
ENLISTM'T 

REMARKS. 

G 

Dec.  24,  '61 
Sept,  11,  "88 
Sept.  12,  '63 

Dec.  24,  '61 
Oct.     6,  '63 
June  14,  '64 
Dec.  24,  '61 

Sept.  19,  '63 
Fen.    3,  '65 
June  9,  '62 
Apr.  16,  '63 

Prom.f'm  1st  Lt. 
Dis.  Oct.  28.  '62. 
Prom,  f'm  1st  Lt. 
Kes.  Sept.12,'63. 
M.  O.  Sept.  25,'65. 
Prom. 
Killed    in  battle 
June  14,  '64 
Prom,  f'm  2.|  Lt. 
M,   O.  Sept.  25, 
'64,  aslstLt,  H. 
Prom. 
Disch.  Feb.  3,  '65 
M.  O.  Sept.  25,  '65 
Prom.  Co.  A. 
Killed  in  battle, 
Sept.  19.  '63 

"    Charles  C  Merrick 

"    Merritt  B.  Atwater  
K 

"    Thos.  T.  Lester        

"    Albert  L,  Coe  

1st  Lt.  Otis  Moody       

*'    "    Charles  H.  Hills  

"    "    W.  H.  Chenoweth  .  .  . 
2d  Lt.  Edw.  G.  Blatherwick. 
'    Henry  A.  Buck  

In  the  Fifty-second  infantry  (Co.  A.), 
Captains  James  Compton  and  John  Boglan 
(promoted  from  lieutenancy)  were  from 
Chicago. 

The  Fifty-seventh  Regiment  was  made  up 
of  Company  "A"  enlisted  at  Mendota,  C,  E, 
G  and  I  at  Chicago;  B,  F.  H  and  K  in 
Bureau  county,  and  D,  composed  Tvholly  of 
Swedes,  at  Bishop  Hill,  in  Henry  county.  It 
was  mustered  into  the  three  years'  service 
with  Silas  D.  Baldwin  as  Colonel,  December 
26,  1861.  and  left  Chicago  for  Cairo,  Febru- 
ary 8,  1862. 
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NAME  AND  RANK 

DATE  OE 
RANK  OF 
ENLISTM'T 

REMARKS, 

Col.  Silas  D   Baldwin 

Dec.  26,  '61 
Mar.  12,  '63 
July    1,  '65 

Oct.     1,  '61 
Oct.     1,'61 
Oct.    5,  '64 
Dec.   26,61 

Dec.  30.^61 
June  7,  '62 
Nov.  8,  '62 
Dec.  26,  '61 
Apr.    7,  '62 
Mar.  13,  '63 
Mar.  13,  '02 

June  6,  '65 
Mar.  13,  '63 
July   8,  '65 

Dec.  26,  '61 
June  23,  '64 

Dec.  26.  '61 
Dec.  26,  '6 

Dismissed  March 
12,  '63;  recalled, 
but  not  must. 
Prom,  f'm  Lt.Gol 
Drowned  Apr. 
27,  '65. 
Prom.  fmMalor 
ar.d  Lt.-Col.  M. 
O.  July  7,  '65. 
Res.  Sept.  29  '62  . 
Kes.  Sept.  26,  'H2. 
M.  O.  July  7.  '65. 
Died. 

M.  O.  Dec.  29,'64. 
Kes.  June  7,  '62. 
Prom,  f'm  3d  Lt. 
Kes.  Sept,26,'62. 

Killed  at  Shiloh, 
'62. 
Prom,  f'm  1st  Lt. 
Res.  Feb.28,  '63. 
Prom,  f'm  1st  Lt. 
Res,Oct.29,  '64. 
Prom.fm2d.Lt. 
M.O.  Dec.  25.  '64 
M.  O.  July  17,'65. 
M.  O.  July  7,  '05. 
M.  O.  July  7,  '65, 
as  Sergt. 
lies.  June  23.  '64. 
Prom.  fm2d  Lt. 
Dis.  Dec.  14,  'ti4. 

Res.  Sept.  2,  '63. 
IKilledatSbiloh. 

"    Frederick  J.  Hurlbut  .  .  . 
"    Frederick  A.  Battey.... 

Adjt.  Norman  T  Hahn  
Q.  M.  Edward  Hamilton  

Asst.  Surg  Henry  S.  Blood.. 
C 
Capt   \Vm  S.  Swain 

1st  Lt.  Robert  B.  Morse  
"    "    Moses  S.  Lord  

2d  Lt.  Frederick  Laycock  — 
E 
Capt.  Robert  D.  Adams  

*'    Bradley  D   Salter 

1st  Lt.  Edward  Martin  

"    "    John  Delear  
2dLt.  Wm.  Wayaian  
••    "    Thomas  La  very  
G 
Capt.  Gustav  A.  Busse  
'*    Fritz  liusse        

I 

Capt.  Benj.  H.  Chadburn  .... 
1st  Lt.  Theo.  M   Uaggett.   .. 

The  Fifty-eighth  regiment  was  mainly 
recruited  at  Camp  Douglas,  where  it  was 
organized,  and  all  the  companies  excepting 
H  mustered  into  service  December  24th  to 
31st,  1861,  with  Col.  Wm.  F.  Lynch,  of 
Elgin,  in  command.  Company  H  was 
recruited  February  7,  1862.  Companies  A, 
B,  D,  F,  were  raised  and  chiefly  officered  in 
Chicago;  companies  C,  E  and  H  partially  so. 
It  left  Chicago  for  the  front  February  11, 
1862. 
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NAME  AND  RANK. 

DATE  OF 

R«NK  OR 

ENLISTM'T 

REMARKS. 

Major  Robert  W  Healy 

Aug.  20,  '64 
Jan.  25,  '62 
Mar.  26,  '6*2 

Trans,  as  cons'd 
Res.  March  36,  'IK 
Died  Nov    9    '6'* 

Adjt.  Lewis  H.  Martin  ... 

*fc     Joseph  G  Burt 

"     Charles  L.  Healy  . 

Nov.  25*  62 

Decl.  Com. 

"     Jonathan  Kimball  

Jan.  20,  '63 

Trans,  as  cons'd 

Q.  M.  George  Sawin 

Nov.    1,  '61 

Prom.  Cant    Co 

E,  revoked.  M. 

O.  Feb.  7,  '65. 

Asst.  Surg.  G.  H.  Heideman. 

Jan.  12,  '64 

Prom,  from  Asst 

M.O.  Feb.  7,  '65 

Chaplain  Pat.  J.  R.  Murphy. 

Jan.  21,  '63 

Res.  Aug.  13,  '64 

A 

Cant.  Hobt.  W.  Healey  

Dec.  24,  '61 

Prom. 

2d  Lt.  Hiram  M.  Van  Arman 

Dec.  24,  '61 

Res.  June  20,  '62 

B 

Capt.  Thomas  D.  Griffin  
John  W.  Bobbin  

Dec.  24,  '61 
Mar.  36,  '62 

Res.  Mar.  25,  '62 
Prom,  f'm  2d  Lt. 

Res.  July  3,  '62 

"     Washington  B.  Puttis. 

Nov.    5,  >64 

Prom.f'm  1st  and 

2d   Lt.  Transf. 

as  cons'd. 

1st.  Lt.  Ab'm  Vandenburgh. 

Dec.  24,  '61 

Res.  Mar.  25,  '62 

"    John  P.  Winslow  

Nov.   S,  '64 

M.  O.  Feb.  7,  '65 

*  D 

Capt.  George  Glassner  

Apr.  18,  '62 

Prom,  f'm  1st  Lt. 

Res.  Jau.  37,  '63 

1st  Lt.  Charles  Maager  

Jan.  27,  '63 

Prom,  f'm  3d  Lt 

Killed  May  18, 

'64. 

"    "   John  M.  Greene  

May  18,  ,64 

Prom,  f'm  3d  Lt. 

Transf.  as  con. 

E 

Captain  Chas.  Christiansen  .  .  . 

July    1,  '62 

Cashiered     Feb. 

3,  '63. 

"     Charles  Kitteil. 

Feb.    2,  '63 

Prom,  fro  1st  Lt 

Disch.  Sept.  10. 

'63. 

'     Georjze  Sawin 

Sept.  10.  '63 
Feb.    2,  '63 

Com.  Con.  Q.  M. 
Prom,  f'm  3d  Lt. 

1st.  Lt.  Emery  P.  Dustin... 

Disch.     Feb.  7, 

'65. 

2d     "    Louis  G.Stevenson.. 

Feb.  2,  '63 

Trans.  Co.  D  as 

cons'd 

F 

Captain  Frederick  Kurth... 

Dec.  31,  '61 

Res.  Feb.  1,  '64. 

1st  Lt.  Julius  Kurth  
2d    "    Louis  W.  Pfeif  .  . 

Dec.  31,  '61 
Dec.  31.  '61 

Died  t>ept.  18,  '63 
Killed  Ht.  sliih.h 

*  In  Company  I  Lieut.  John  O.  Kane  is  designated  as 
from  Chicago,  and  as  having  been  transferred  to  Com- 
pany D  as  consolidated. 

By  order  of  the  department  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, dated  January  23,  1865,  the  veterans  and  recruits 
of  this  regiment  were  consolidated  into  four  companies 
as  battalion  Fifty-eighth  infantry.  John  O.  Kane,  of 
Chicago,  was  made  captain  of  Company  D. 

Of  the  consolidated  regiments,  Albert   Erskine  was 
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These  were  all  infantry  regiments,  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  service.  But 
neither  was  Chicago  unmindful  of  the  neces- 
sity for  cavalry  and  artillery  organizations. 

In  the  4th  cavalry,  of  which  T.  Lyle 
Dickey,  of  Ottawa,  was  colonel,  and  Martin 
R.  M.  Wallace,  of  Chicago,  lieutenant-colo- 
nel ;  Charles  C.  James  major  ;  and  Harry  B. 
Dox  and  George  A.  Walker,  of  Chicago, 
adjutants,  and  which  was  mustered  for  ser- 
vice in  September  and  October,  1861,  Com- 
pany A,  of  which  Embury  D.  Osband  was 
captain,  wan  regarded  as  a  Chicago  company, 
and  Company  B,  which  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Charles  C.  James,  of  Chicago,  was 
largely  recruited  from  that  city.  The  band 
of  the  regiment,  with  Leroy  W.  Hall  as 
leader,  was  also  from  Chicago. 
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*  NAME  AND  RANK. 

DATE  OF 
RANK  OB 

ENLISTM'T 

REMARKS. 

A 
Capt.  Embury  D.  Osband  — 

"     David  H  Gill         .    ... 

Aug.  23,  '61 
Feb.  15,  '63 
Feb.  29,  '64 

Feb.  29,  '64 
Aug.  23,  '61 
June  3,  '63 

Aug.  23,  '61 
Dec.  16,  '61 

Prom.  Col.l  Miss. 
Cav. 
Prom,   from   1st 
Lt.  Res.  Sept.  1. 
Prom,    from    2d 
Lt.    M.  O.  Nov 
3,  '64. 
Transfer  red. 
Res.  June  3,  '63. 
M.  O.  Jan.  15,  '65. 

Promoted. 
Prom.  Col.  Cav. 

"     Samuel  H.  Lowe  

1st  Lieut.  Frederick  Walker. 
2d       "      James  Sherlock  .  . 
"       "      Com'doreC.  Spaids 
B 

1st  Lieut.  Edwin  M.  Main.... 

The  Eighth  Cavalry,  of  which  John  F. 
Farnsworth  was  colonel,  although  organized 
at  St.  Charles,  Kane  county,  contained  more 
officers  and  men  from  Cook  than  any 
other  county.  Lieutenant-colonel  William 
Gamble,  promoted  colonel,  was  from  Evans- 
ton,  Majors  John  L.  Beveridge  (promoted), 
Wm.  H.  Medill,  (died  of  wounds  in  1863), 
George  A.  Forsyth,  promoted  to  Bt.  Brig.- 
Geueral,  James  D.  McLean  and  Edward 
Russel  were  from  Chicago,  as  was  the 
Adjutant,  George  H.  Gamble. 

Company  F  was  recruited  in  Chicago  and 

Colonel  April  11  to  June  1,  1864  (M.  O.  Jan.  5,  1865);  Theo- 
bald Hartman,  Lieutenant-Colonel  (discharged  June  4, 
1864);  and  L.  Lipput  and  Albert  Erskine,  majors. 

Charles  H.  Temple  was  second  and  first  lieutenant  and 
captain  of  Company  M.  Other  changes  after  the  consoli- 
dation have  been  noted. 


commanded  by  Captain  Rueben  Cleveland, 
(resigned  July  31,  1862),  James  D.  Ludlow 
(promoted),  and  Edward  Russel  (promoted.) 
Henry  A.  Pierson  was  second  and  promoted 
to  a  first  lieutenancy. 

Company  G  was  also  largely  a  Chicago 
company,  of  which  AVm.  H.  Medill  was  the 
first  captain,  who  was  succeeded  by  Dennis 
J.  Hynes,  and  he,  upon  his  transfer  for  pro- 
motion to  the  17th  Cavalry,  by  George  F. 
Warner;  First  Lieutenants  George  A.  For- 
syth (promoted  Captain  Company  A),  D.  J. 
Hynes,  George  F.  Warner  (promoted  as 
above)  and  Louis  H.  Rucker  started  in  as 
second  lieutenants. 

The  regiment  was  mustered  for  service 
September  18,  and  departed  for  the  seat  of 
war  in  Virginia,  October  14,  1861. 

The  ninth  Cavalry  was  organized  at  Camp 
Douglas  in  September,  1861,  by  Colonel 
Albert  G.  Bracket  and  being  mustered  for 
service  in  September  and  October,  left  for  the 
field  February  17,  1862.  Rosele  M.  Hough 
was  one  of  the  majors  of  this  regiment, 
resigning  April  25,  1862,  and  William  J. 
Wallis  at  first  Captain  of  Company  D,  was 
promoted  to  the  Majority  February  18, 1862.* 

The  Twelfth  Cavalry,  Col.  Arno  Voss,  was 
composed  almost  wholly  of  Chicago  volun- 
teers, except  Companies  F  and  L.  It  was  at 
first  practically  recruited  at  Camp  Douglas, 
and  mustered  into  service  February  1,  1862, 

•Adjutant  John  H.  Carpenter  and  Quartermaster 
Samuel  H.  Price  were  also  from  Chicago,  as  were  the 
following  line  officers :  Second  Lieutenant  Arthur  Mc- 
Kenzie,  Company  E  (M.  O.  SeptemberSO,  1864);  of  Company 
F  Captains  Bernard  A.  Stamppffski  (M.  O.  1863.)  Mor.and 
L.  Perkins,  (M.  0. 1864)  and  Frederick  C.  Niemrer  (died  in 
1865).  First  Lieutenants  Krastus  G.  Butler.  Charles  L 
Pullman  (both  resigned),  and  Christopher  H.  Jergins. 
Second  Lieutenants  Dwight  S.  Heald  (resigned  in  1861), 
James  Smith  (resigned  in  1862)  George  H.  Hoone  (resigned 
in  1864),  and  Henry  F.  Hill,  (M.  O.  October 31, 1863.1  Charles 
F.  Scannon  was  Captain  of  Company  H.  from  January 
15,  1863,  to  March  15,  1863  (M.  O.)  Wm.  M.  Cbidister  was 
Lieutenant  and  Captain  of  Company  I  (discharged  in 
1862).  Charles  S.  Cameron  was  a  first  Lieutenant  and 
Captain  of  Company  K,  having  been  promoted  from  Com- 
pany L.  Joseph  H.  Knox  (resigned  April  5,  1862)  and 
Samuel  H.  Price  (transferredl  First  Lieutenants.  Louis  F 
Booth  was  Captain  of  Company  L  from  November,  1861 ) 
to  November,  1864,  (M.  O.)  and  John  H.  Carpenter  from 
March,  1865,  to  April,  1865,  (M.  O.)  George  B.  Cross  was  a 
second  and  first  Lieutenant  of  said  Company,  aud  Wm.  E 
liayley  a  second  Lieutenant. 
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Companies  H  and  I  were  formerly  known  as 
the  "McClellan  Dragoons,"  and  were 
assigned  to  this  regiment  December  25, 1862. 
Captain  Gilberts,  Company  H  (formerly 
Calvary  A,  attached  to  the  Fifty-second  Illi- 
nois Infantry)  was  assigned  to  this  regiment 
at  the  same  time. 

By  order  of  the  department  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi this  regiment  was  consolidated  into  an 
eight  Company  organization  with  Colonel 
Hasbronck  Davis  in  command,  March  2  1865. 
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NAME  AND  RANK. 

DATE  OF 
RANK  OR 

KNLISTM  'T 

REMARKS. 

Edmund  Luff,  

1st  Lt.  Charles  S.  Amet.  .  . 
2d  Lt.  Wm.  H.  Walking  .... 
M 
Capt.  Oliver  Grosvenor 

July  2,  '64 

Jan.  25,  '6t 
July    2,  '64 

Feb.    1,  '64 
Aug.  21,  '65 
Feb.  15,  '66 
May  15,  '66 

Prom,   from   1st 
Lt.    Res.  Oct.  2, 
Prom. 

Disch.  Mar.  30,  '64 

Prom,   from    1st 
Lt.     Res.    Jan. 
17.  '66. 
Prom,    from    2d 
Lt.    M.  O.  May 
29,  '66. 
M.  O.  as  Serg't. 

Feb.    1,'62 
Aug.  11,  '63 

Aug.  11,  '63 
Aug.  3,  '64 

Mar.    8,  '62 
Feb.  15,  '64 
Mar.   3,  '64 
Dec.    7,  '64 
Dec.  15,  '62 
Feb.    1,  '64 
Mar.    8,  '62 
Mar.   8,  '62 
Mar.    1,  '62 
Jan.    6,  '62 
June  1,  '62 

Feb.  28.  '62 
Jan.  27,  '64 

Feb.  28,  '62 
Oct.     8,  '62 
Apr.  21,  '64 

Feb.  24.  '62 
Feb.  24,  '62 

Res.  Aug.  11,  '63. 
Prom,  from  Lt.- 
Col.  Con»'d  and 
prom. 
Prom,  from  Mnj. 
Res.  Aug.  3,  '64. 
Prom,  from  Maj. 
M.  O.  as  Col.  of 
cons'd. 
M.  O.  for  prom. 
M.  O.  Mar.  2,  '65. 
M.  O.  Feb.  8,  '65. 
M.  O.  May  29,  '66. 
Transferrred. 
Disch.  Jan.  14,'65, 
M.  0.  1862. 
M.  O.  1862. 
M.  O.  as  Ass't. 
Kes,  Jan.  9,  '65. 
Disch.  Oct.  31,'63 

Prom.  Maj. 
Pr,  from  2d  Li- 
M.  O.  Mar.  2,  '65. 

Disch,  Nov.  8,  '62- 
Res.  Apr.  21,  '64. 
M.  O.  as  1st  Lt. 

Res.  July  11,  '63. 
Prom,   to    Capt. 
Co.  B. 
Prom.to  IstLieut 
n  nd  Capt. 
Prom,  to  1st  Lt. 
and  Capt.Co.M. 

Dec'sed  Ap.  25,  '62 
Promoied. 

Prom,  from  3d 
Lt. 
M.  0.  Mar.  1,  '65. 

M.  O.  for  prom. 
Prom,   from    1st 
Lt.  and  to  Maj. 
Pr»m.    from    2d 
Lt.    M.  O.  Mar. 
2,  '65. 
Prom,     from   2d 
Lt.  Disch.  Mar. 
22,  '63. 

M.  O.  Mar.  2,  '64. 
Prom,    from    1st 
Lt.  M.  O.  Mar. 
18,  '65. 

t  C  (as  Consolidated.) 
Capt.  Albert  D.  Maurer 

Lt.-Col.  Thos.  W.  Grosvenor 
"        Hamilton  B.  Dox  .... 

Maj.  Francis  T.  Sherman.... 

1st  Lt.  Geo.  R.  Stowe. 

2d  Lt.  Frank  Meacham   .... 

The  13th  cavalry,  Col.  Jos.  W.  Bell,  was 
organized  at  Camp  Douglas  in   December, 
1861.     Chicago  was  largely  represented    in 
companies    B,  C,  E  and  F.     All   the   com- 
panies were  mustered  Dec.  31,  except  D  and 
G,  for  which  that  duty  was  performed  Feb. 
20,  18C2. 
The  eight  companies  of  this  regiment  were 
consolidated  into  three  May  20,  1893,  with 
Major  Lothair  Lippert  in  command. 
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John  H.  Cly  bourn  
Andrew  H.  Langholz.  . 

Wm.  R.  Carpenter  

Alexander  Stewart  
Surareon  John  McCarthy  
Ass't  Surgeon  Kobt.  J.  Foster 
Chaplain  Abr.  J.  Warner  .  .  . 

Capt.  Thos.  W.  Grosvenor.  .  . 
Wm.  M.  Luff  

B 

Capt.  Andrew  H.  Langholz.. 

*'     Charles  F.  Voss         

D 

Capt.  R'chard  N.  Hayden.  . 
1st  Lt.  Charles  Hoden  

2d  Lt.  Gustavus  Marsh  
"     Oliver  Grosvenor  

E 
Capt.  John  P.  Harvey  
1st  Lt.  Cephas  Strong  
F 
1st  Lt.  Charles  Vernurd  

G 
Capt.  Thomas  L°gan  . 

NAME  OR  RANK. 

DATE  or 
RANK  OR 
EM-ISTM'T 

REMARKS. 

Feb.  28,  '62 
Feb.  12,  '62 

Feb.  21,  '64 

Mar.  21,  '63 
Mar.  15,  '62 

Mar.    3,  '64 
Nov.  15,  '62 

Nov.    1,  '61 
Mar.    2,  '64 

Col.  Jos.  W.  Bell  

Dec.    7,  '61 

Dec.  31,  '61 
Jan.  27,  '62 
Feb.  26,  '62 
Dec.  31,  '61 

Dec.  'si,  '61 
Mar.    3.  '62 
Feb.  19,  '62 

Oct.      ].•«•_> 

M.  O.  '63    Brevet 
Brig.-Gen. 
Disch.  June4,'64. 
Died  Oct.  28,  '63. 
M.  O.  May  22,  '63. 
Prom.    Maj.    3d 
Ark. 
M.  O.  July  5,  '62. 
Prom.Capt.Co.E. 
Res.  Jan.  26,  '63. 
Disch.  May  18,  '62. 
Disch.  Nov.13,'64. 

Lt.-Col.  Theobald  Hartman.. 
Maj.  Lothair  Lippert  
"    Charles  A.  Bell  
Adj't  Thaddeus  S.  Clarkson.  . 

"      F.dwin  A.  Webbe'  
Q  -M  Emil  Newharger    
Sm-sreon  Charles  Storck  
Ass't  Surgeon  Jacob  Bolee  .. 
Chaplain  A.  W.  Henderson 

John  H.  Clybourn  
"     Charles  E.  Overocker.. 

*Henry  Jansen  was  also  a  first  lieutenant,  and  Charles 
Grimm  a  second  lieutenant  in  company  B. 
HVm.  J.  Steele  was  a  fl:st  lieutenant  in  Co.  C,  and 
captain  from  March  17,   1862,  to  March  2,  1865.    Mustered 
out. 
tOther  changes  in  companies  of  the  Consolidated  Regi- 
ment have  already  been  noticed. 

H 

Capt.  Gorge  W.  Shears.  ... 

"     Earl  H.  Chapman  ...  . 
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NAME  AND  RANK 

DATE  OF 

RANK  OF 

ENUSTM'T 

REMARKS. 

Commissary  Hall  P.  Talbot.  . 
B 
Capt.  Henry  M.  Peters. 

"      Felix  C  Marx    

Oct.  25,  '62 

Dec.  31,  '61 
Jan.  6,  '63 

May  '»,  '62 
Dec.  31,  '61 

Dec.  31,  '61 
May  4,  '62 
Jan.  10,  '63 

Feb.  28,  '62 
Oct.  3,  '62 

Res.  May  20,  64. 

Deserted  Jan.  6, 
'63. 
Prom,    from    2d 
Lt.    M.  O.  May 
20.  '63. 
Assigned  Q.-M. 
Res.  May  3,  '62. 

Res.  May  3,  '62. 
Kes.  Jan.  10,  '63. 
Also   2d   Lt.    M. 
0,  '63. 

Disch.  Oct.  3,  '62 
Prom.   1  rom    1st 
Lt.    M.  O.  May 
20,  '63. 
Res.  Mar.  27,  '62. 
Res.  Dec.  10,  '62 
M.  O.  May  20,  '63. 

Disch.  Aug.  9,  '62- 
Prom,  fn.m   Lt. 
Prom.  Maj. 
Prom,    from    2d 
Lt. 
Prom.       1st    Lt. 
Co.        B.       as 
cons'd. 

Prom,    from    2d 
Lt.    M.  O.  Dec. 
31,  '64. 

Prom,  from   2d. 
Lt. 
M.  O.  May  20,  '63. 

M.  O.  May  20,  '63 

1st  Lt.  Emil  Newbarger  
2d    "    Carl  W.  Krueger  

C 
1st  Lt  Ernst  Hiedel  

D 

"    'Rob't  G.  Dyhrenfurth. 

od   Lt.  John  W  Guntermann 
"       S  Chester  Hull 

Apr.  18,  6S 
Dec.  10,  '62 

Dec.  31,  '61 
Aug.  9,  '62 

"       Frederick  F.  Ciifton. 
E 
Capt.  Charles  H.  Roland.  .  .  . 
'       Albert  Erskine   

2d    "    Edward  W.Quinn... 
F 

Aug.  9,  '62 
Feb.  7,  '63 

Aug.,  '62 
Aug.  9,  '62 

Jan.  10,  '63 

G 
1st  Lt.  Henry  L.  High  

2d    "    Forest  D.  Spicer  
H 
2d  Lt.  Michael  Schmidt  

ROSTER    OF     SIXTEENTH     CAVALRY— CHICAGO 
OFFICERS. 


The  nucleus  of  the  Sixteenth  Cavalry 
was  Captain  Christian  Thielman's  company, 
organized  in  Chicago  in  June,  1861,  and  that 
of  Frederick  Schaumbeck,  also  a  Chicago 
organization  and  one  of  the  first  offered  to 
Governor  Yates  in  May,  1861,  but  not 
mustered  for  service  until  June  21.  These 
companies  served  separately  until  they  were 
consolidated  as  Theilman's  Battalion.  In 
September,  1862,  the  War  Department 
authorized  the  extension  of  the  battalion  to  a 
regiment,  and  on  June  11,  1863,  the  regi- 
mental organization  was  completed,  with 
Col.  Theilman  in  command.  The  regiment, 
excepting  one  or  two  companies,  was  com- 
posed principally  of  Chicago  men. 


NAME  AND  RANK. 

DATE  OF 
KANK  OR 

ENLISTM'  T 

REMARKS. 

Col.  Christian  Thielemann.. 
"    Robert  W.  Smith  

June  11,  '63 
Aug.  9,  '64 

July  21,  '65 

Nov.  17,'63. 

Aug.  1,  V3 
July  21,  '65 

Prom,  from  Maj. 
Dis.  Aug.  9,  -B4. 
Prom,  from   Lt  - 
Col.  M.  O.  Aug. 
9,  '65  as  Lt.-Col. 
Prom,  from  Capt 
Co.  K.  M.  O.  as 
Capt. 
Kilk'd  in  action, 
1864. 
Disch  June  8,'64. 
M.  O.Aug.  19.'65. 

Lt.-Col.Nathan  C.Goodenow 

Maj.  Frederick  Schaumbeck 

"    Milo  Thielemann  
**    John  Hoffman  

"    Francis  Jackson  
Adjt.  Jos-ph  Gotthelf  
A. 
2,1  Lt.Val'ntine  Grebenstein 
B 

Aug.  7,  '65 
May  22,  '63 

Res.  May  25,  '64. 
M.  O.  Sept.  2,  64. 

Res.  Jan  25.'62. 
Prom,  f'm  1st  Lt. 
Prom.r'm  Ist.Lt. 
Disch.  Nov.25,'64. 
Prom,  f'm  2d.  Lt. 

Promoted. 
Disch.July  11/64. 

Nov.  1  '61. 

'*     Milo  Thielemann  

Jan.  25,  '62 
Aug  1,  '63 

Aug    1,  '63 

July  6,  '61. 
Apr.  17,  '63 

1st.  Lt.  Wm.  S.  Kelly 

C. 
Capt.Frederiek  Schaumbeck 

Ist.Lt.  August  Rettig  

•'      John  E.  Rolli  

"     JuliusJaehne  

*'     John  F.  Marx  

2d.Lt.  Wm.  Warner  

"     Benedict  Weniger  

D. 
Capt.  Benedict  Weniger...  . 
John  Hoffman  
"      Frederick  Herfert... 

April  18,'63 
Mar.  16,  '63 
Aug.  7,  f» 

Res.  Mar.  16.  '114. 
Promoted. 
M  O.as  Ist.Lt  '65. 
Prom.f'm  1st.  Lt. 
Prom.  I'm  2d.  & 
1st.  Lt. 

Capt'r'd  Nov.  14, 
'63. 
Prom.  Mnj. 
M.  O.  Aug.  19  '65. 

Disch.  May  15.'65. 

"      Herfert  

I. 

Capt.  Francis  Jackson  

Jan.  21,  '63 

May,  '64. 
Aug.  7,  '65. 

Apr.  16.  '63 

Capt.  Hartwell  Silver  
Capt.EdwardA.  Wolcott    . 

The  artillery  branch  of  the  service  had 
been  a  favorite  one  with  Chicago  people,  and 
when  the  first  call  was  made  for  troops  in 
April,  1861,  Battery  A,  Chicago  light  ar- 
tillery, Captain  James  Smith,  an  organiza- 
tion which  had  been  in  existence  since  1854, 
was  recruited  up  and  made  ready  to  march 
in  three  hours  after  receiving  the  call.  It 
did  gallant  service  at  Cairo,  where  Capt. 
Smith,  being  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of 
ill  health,  was  succeeded  by  Charles  M. 
Willard,  under  whom  it  was  mustered  into 
the  United  States  service  for  three  years, 
July,  1861. 
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The  first  regiment  of  artillery  was  organ- 
ized in  1862.  Nearly  all  its  officers  were 
appointed  from  Chicago  batteries.  It  was 
commanded  successively  by  Colonels  Joseph 
D.  Webster  (promoted  Brigadier-General  in 
1865,)  Ezra  Taylor,  (promoted  Brevet  Brig- 
adier-General,) and  Chas.  Houghtaling.  Its 
lieutenant-colonels  were  Chas.  H.  Adams, 
(M.  0.  in  1864,)  and  Allen  C.  Waterhouse, 
(promoted  Colonel  by  brevet)  and,  at  differ- 
ent periods,  the  following  officers  from  Chi- 
cago were  appointed  its  majors:  Ezra  Taylor, 
Chas.  M.  Willard,  Samuel  B.  Barrett,  A.  C. 
Waterhouse,  and  Lyman  Bridges. 

Battery  B,  Chicago  light  artillery,  was 
re-organized  in  April,  1861,  by  Captain  Ezra 
Taylor,  and  was  mustered  into  service  and 
proceeded  to  Cairo  in  June,  1861. 

These  two  batteries,  A  and  B,  were  consol- 
idated and  re-organized  in  1863  as  Battery  A. 

Battery  B  (new),  Capt.  Lyman  Bridges, 
Commander,  was  originally  recruited  and  mus- 
tered in  at  Camp  Douglas  (Chicago)  as  Com- 
pany G,  Nineteenth  Illinois  infantry,  under 
Captain  Charles  D.  C.  Williams,  who,  having 
been  transferred  to  the  United  States  Marine 
service;  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by 
Captain  Bridges,who,  on  arriving  at  Nashville 
in  November,  1862,  was  ordered  to  fit  out  a 
light  battery  of  artillery,  and  man  it  with  his 
company,  which,  by  order  of  General  Eose- 
crans,  was  detached  from  the  regiment  for 
duty  as  an  artillery  company.  This  was 
made  a  permanent  arrangement  by  order  of 
the  war  department,  January  14,  1863. 

OFFICERS  OF  BATTERIES. 


OFFICERS  OF  BATTERIES— CONTINUED. 


*  NAME  AND  RANK. 

DATE  OF 
RANK  OF 
ENLISTM'T 

REMARKS. 

BATTERY  A. 

July  IB,  'HI 
Sept.  27,  '61 
Mar.    1,  '61 

May  24,  '62 

Mar.    1,  '62 
May  24,  '62 
Sept.  27,  '61 
Mar.    1,  '62 
May  24,  '62 
Jan.  17,  '63 

May  15,  V>1 
Oct.  23,  '61 

Res.  Sept.  7,  '61 
Prom,  f  m  1st  Lt. 
Prom,  f'm  IstLt. 
M.O.  May  21,  '62 
Prom,  f'm  IstLt. 
M.O.July  23,  '64 
Prom. 
M.  O.  July  24,  '64 
Kef.  Feb.  3,  '62 
M.  O.  July  23,  '64 
Res.  Jan.  17.  '63 
M.  O.  July  23,  '64 

Prom. 
Prom.  f'm  IstLt. 

•r  Charles  M.  Willard  

"    Peter  P.  Wood     

1st  Lt.  John  W.  Rumsey  
"    "    George  McCagg  
2d  Lt.    Edgar  P.  Tobey  
•    Frederick  W.  Young. 
"    "    Hoxie  L.  Huffman  ... 
"    "    Wm   M    Pratt    . 

BATTERY  B. 

"    Samuel  E.  Barrett  

"    Israel  P.  Rumsey  

Feb.  25,  '63 

May  15,  '61 
Oct.  23,  '61 

Feb.  22,  '63 
Feb.  24,  '63 
Aug  20,  '63 
Feb.  22,  '63 
Aug.  20,  '63 

July  23,  '64 
Apr.  29,  '63 

Apr.  29,  '65 
Apr.  29,  '  5 
July  23,  '64 
Apr.'29,    5 

Jan.    1,  '62 
Dec.  21,  '64 
Sept.  20,  '63 
July    1,  '63 
Aug.  2,  '64 
Dec.  21,  '64 
Dec.  21,  '64 
Dec.  21,  '64 
Dec.  21,  '64 

Prom.M.  O.  July 
23,  '64 
Transf.  Co.H. 
Prom.  Capt.  Mer. 
B. 
Res.  Aug.   20,  '63 
Died    July  5,  '64 
M.  O.  July  23,  '64 
M.  O.  July  23,  '(4 
M.  O.  July  23,  '64 

M.  O.  Mch.  28.  '65 
Prom,  f'm  1st  Lt. 
M.O.  July  10,  '65 
M.  O.July  10,  '65 
M.  O.  July  10,  '65 
M.  O.  July  10,  "65 
M.  O.  July  10,  '65 

Prom. 
M.  O.July   6,  '65 
Prom.from  1st  Lt 
Trans'f.Aug.2,'64 
Died. 
M.O.  July  «,  '65 
M.  O.  July  6,  '65 
M.  O.  July  6,  '65 
M.  O.  July  6,  '65 

1st  Lt.  Levi  W.  Hart  
"    "    Patrick  H.  White  

"    "    Theodore  P.  Roberts.  . 
"    "    Timothy  M.  Blaisdell. 
'*    "    Wm.  W.  Lowrie  

2d  Lt  .  Wm.  J.  McCoy  
"   Geo.  L.  Purington  — 
BATTERY  A  (New). 
Capt.  Samuel  S.  Smith 

*'    Edward  P  Wilcox 

1st  Lt.  Harrison  Roberta  

2d  Lt  James  B.  Dutch       .  .  . 

"    "  Spencer  A.  Kimball  ... 
BATTERY  B  (New.) 
Capt.  Lyman  Bridges  

'    Lyman  A.  White  .   
1st  Lt.  Morris  D.  Temple  
'     "    Franklin  Seborn  

'     "    Lawman  C.  Lawrence 
2d  Lt.  Alphonso  W.  Potter.  .  . 
"    "    William  Peterson  .... 

Battery  I  was  recruited  and  organized  at 
Camp  Douglas  by  Capt.  Edward  Bouton, 
a  citizen  of  Chicago,  and  was  mustered  into 
service  as  Company  I,  of  the  First  Illinois 
artillery,  February  14,  1862,  and  was  ordered 
to  St.  Louis,  March  1,  where  it  remained 
untill  April  2,  when  it  embarked  for  Pitts- 
burg  Landing,  arriving  in  time  to  participate 
in  the  memorable  conflict  of  Shiloh. 

Battery  E,  Capt.  Allen  C.  Waterhonse, 
was  also  organized  at  Camp  Douglas  during 
the  fall  of  1861,  and  was  mustered  into 
service  December  19.  It  departed  for  tbe 
front  and  arrived  at  Pittsburg  Landing, 
Marcli  30,  1862,  and  also  participated  in  that 
battle . 

Battery  K,  also  of  the  First  regiment, 
Capt.  John  Colvin  of  Chicago,  was  made  up 
by  the  consolidation  of  companies  E  and  K. 

Battery  M,  Captain  John  B.  Miller,  was 
also  organized  at  Camp  Douglas  and  mustered 
into  service  August  12,  1863. 

*  Humsey  and  McCagg  promoted  from  second  lieuten- 
ants. 

Second  Lieutenants  White,  Rumsey,  Roberts  and 
Lowrie  promoted  as  above. 

First  Lieutenants  Dodge  and  Lawrence  promoted 
from  second  lieutenants. 

Of  Rattery  D,  Henry  A.  Rogers  wasappointed  captain. 
May  5,  1862,  and  killed  May  29,  1863.  Uz/.el  P.  Smith,  of 
Chicago,  was  a  second  lieutenant  in  this  battery. 

William  Chandler,  of  Chicago,  was  a  second  lieuten- 
ant in  Waterhouse's  Battery  (E),  promoted  to  first 

Levi  W.  Hait  of  Chicago,  commanded  Battery  H. 
Feb.  22, 1863,  to  May  9,  '63,  and  Lewis  I).  Mitchell  and 
George  B.  Knox  were  first  lieutenants  in  said  battery. 

Donald  Campbell,  of  Chicago,  was  a  first  lieutenant  in 
Battery  G;  disch.  Aug.  1,  '62. 
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Stolbrand's  battery,  composed  also  largely 
of  Chicago  men,  was  mustered  into  service 
at  Camp  Butler  October  5,  1861,  and  subse- 
quently became  Battery  G  of  the  Second 
regiment  of  Illinois  light  artillery. 

OFFICERS  OF  BATTERIES. 


ROSTEK  OF  BATTERY  L— CONTINUED, 


NAME  AND  RANK. 

DATE  OF 
RANK  OH 

ENLISTM'T 

REMARKS. 

BATTERY  t. 
Capt.  Edward  Bouton  

**    Albert  Cudney 

Feb.  10,  '62 
June  16,  '63 
Feb.    1,  '6i 

Oct.  10,  '63 
Feb.  28,  '64 

June  12,  '62 
Aug.  5.  '63 
Oct      10,'63 

Prom.  Col.   2d 
Tenn. 
Prom,  f'm  1st  Lt. 
Res.  Feb.  10.  '64 
Prom.  Capt.Co.D 

Disc.  June  11,  '65 
M.  O.  July  15,  '65 

M.  O.  for  prom. 
M.O.  July  24,  '65 
M.  O.  July  24.  '65 

1st  Lt.  Henry  A.  Rogers  
BATTERY  K  (New.) 

1st  Lt.  Charles  M.  Judd  
*  BATTERY  M. 
I  st  Lt.  John  H.  Col  vin  

+"    "    BelaH.  Fiusky  

In  the  Second  regiment  of  Illinois  light 
artillery  were  the  following  Chicago  officers: 
Lt.-Col.  Wm.  H.  Bolton  (M.  0.  Jan.  26/65, 
as  Major),  and  Majors  Charles  J.  Stolbrand 
(promoted  Brig.  General),  Frederick  A.  Star- 
ring (promoted  Colonel  Seventy-second  in- 
fantry), and  Adjutant  Horatio  N.  Turner. 

Batteries  G  (before  mentioned),  L  and  M 
of  this  regiment  were  largely  Chicago  or- 
ganizations. Charles  J.  Stolbrand  was  the 
first  captain  of  Battery  G  (promoted),  and 
was  succeeded  by  Frederick  Sparrestrom  (res. 
Aug.  22,  1864). 

Company  L,  of  the  Second  Illinois  light 
artillery,  was  recruited  at  Chicago,  organized 
by  Capt.  William  Bolton  at  Camp  Douglas, 
and  mustered  in  February  28,  1862.  The 
battery  left  Chicago  March  11,  1862,  and 
arrived  at  the  front  April  12. 

ROSTER  OF  BATTERY  L,  CHICAGO  OFFICERS. 


t  NAME  AND  RANK. 

DATE  OF 
RANK  OF 
ENL,ISTM'T 

REMARKS. 

Capt.  Wm.  H.  Bolton  
"    Ernst  us  A.  Nichols  

"    Thad.  C.  Hulaniski  

1st  Lt.  Edward  A.  James  
"    fimon  P.  Tracy  
"    '*    John  F.  Dunlap  
"    "    Charles  H.  Feiton.... 
"    "    George  C.  Wise  .... 
2d  Lt.  Or  ando  S.  Wood  .  .  . 
'*    "    Jam>  s  Cunningham.. 

Feb.  28,  '62 
Mar.  28,  '65 

June  12,  '65 

Feb.    1,  'H2 
Nov.   2.  '63 
Sept.     9,  62 
Mar.  2*.  -ii.> 
June  12,  '65 
Sept.  «,  '62 
June  12,  '65 

Prom. 
Prom,  f'm  1st  Lt. 
Res.  June  3,  '65 
Prom  f'm  1st  Lt. 
M.O  Aug.9,  '66 
Died  Nov.  22,  '63 
Died  Sept.     9,  '63 
Res.  May     28,  '64 
He?.  May     23,  '65 
M.  O.  Aug.  9,  '6i 
Disc.  Apr.  25,  'B3 
M.O.  Aug.   9.  '65 

BATTERY  M. 

Capt  John  C  Phillips  

June  6,  '62 
June  6,  '62 
June  6,  '62 
Nov.  19,  '«2 

M.  O.  Apr.  11.  '64 
Disc.  Nov.  19,  '62 
M.O.Apr.  11,  '64 
Prom,  f'm  d  Lt. 
M.O.  Apr.  1V64 

1st  Lt.  Edward  G.  Hillier  
**    **    George  W   Reed  . 

"    "    W.  C.  G.  L.  Steveoson 

In  the  Fifty  ninth  regiment,  which  was 
composed  almost  entirely  of  Illinois  troops, 
but  which  was  mustered  into  the  U.  S.  ser- 
vice in  August  and  September,  1861,  as  the 
9th  Missouri,  Company  K,  Captain  Henry  N. 
Snyder,  was  raised  in  Chicago,  as  before 
stated. 

In  December,  1861,  by  order  of  the  war 
department,  Illinois,  having  furnished  a  large 
number  of  troops  in  excess  of  her  quota  as 
called  for  by  the  government,  the  raising  of 
any  farther  regiments,  batteries,  or  independ- 
ent companies  was  forbidden;  recruiting, 
however,  to  fill  up  depleted  regiments  was 
permitted  and  encouraged,  under  which 
order  Chicago  sent  about  one  hundred  men  to 
the  field. 

On  May  25,  1862,  Governor  Yates  was 
wired  by  Secretary  Stanton  that  Washington 
was  in  danger,  and  he  was  urged  to  organize 
and  forward  all  the  available  volunteers  and 
militia  forces  in  the  State. 

The  excitement  which  followed  this  an- 
noucement  gave  renewed  impetus  to  volun- 
teering all  over  the  State.  The  Sixty-fifth 
infantry,  also  known  as  the  Scotch  regiment, 
for  which  recruiting  was  done  early  in  the 
year,  and  which  was  organized  May  5th  with 
Daniel  Cameron, Jr.,  of  Chicago,  as  Colonel, 
and  of  which  Company  G  was  raised  in  Cook 
county,  and  H,  the  "Glengarry  Guards,"  was 
recruited  in  the  city,  was  now  accepted  and 
ordered  to  the  front  early  in  June. 

ROSTER  OF  THE  SIXTY-FIFTH. 


NAME  AND  RANK. 

DATE  OF 
RANK  OB 
ENSISTM  'T 

REMARKS. 

Col.  Daniel  Cameron,  Jr  
Col  Wm.  S.  Stewart  

May  1,  >62 
July  30,  '64 

May  1,  '62 
May  30,  '64 
Mar.  1,  '62 

Res.  July  31,64. 
Prom,  from  Maj. 
and    Lt.  -  Col. 
Transf.  to  con. 
as  Lt.  C  1. 
Res.  May  20,  '64 
M.  O.  May  15,  '6'. 
M.  O.  Mar.  1.  '65 

"  George  H.Kennedy.. 
Adj't  David  C.  Bradley 

*  Foi  merly  Colvin's  Battery. 

t  Uurton  and  Fiusky  promoted  from  second  lieutenants. 


$  Tracy,  Nichols,  Hulaniokiand  Feiton  were  promoted 
from  second  lieutenants. 
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NAME  AND  KANK. 

DATE  OF 
RANK  OR 
ENLISTM'T 

REMARKS 

"    Frederick  A.  Menge... 
Q.  M.  .lames  r.  Rankin  . 

Apr.  19,  '65 
Feb.    1.  'H2 
June  6,  '64 
Mar.    1,  '82 
July    2,  '62 
Apr.  15,  '63 
Mar.    1,  '63 

May    1,  '62 
May  31,  '63 

May    1,  '62 
May  31,  '63 
May    1,  '62 
Mar.  1,  '63 

May  15,  '62 
Sept.  30,  '64 
May  15,  '62 
Aug.   1,  '62 
Apr.  30,  '64 
May  15,  '62 
June  19,  '63 

Trans,  as  cons. 
Res.  Jan.  6,  '64. 
Transf.  as  cons. 
Disch.  July  5,  '64 
Res.  Apr.  7,  '63. 
Died   Apr.  9,  '65 
Transf.  as  cons. 

Res.  May  31,  '63 
Prom.  Tm  1st  Lt. 
M.  O.  Apr.S5,'i« 
Disch.  Oct.  21,  '62 
M.  O.  Apr.  25,  '61 
Kes.  Feb.  13,  '63 
Prom. 

Res.  Sept.  30,  '64 
Transf.  as  cons. 
Res.  Aug.  1,  '62. 
Prom. 
M.  O.  May  15,  '65 
Deserted. 
Hes.  Feb.  10,  '64 

Surnreon  GeorgeH.  Park  
-'(1  Ass't  Sur.  Edw.  T.  Mesler. 
3d    "       "       Edw.  E.  Lynn.. 
Chaplain  Frederick  Kent.  .  .  . 
G 
Capt.Ivanoff  Willentzki  
Axel  F.  Eckstrom  

1st  Lieut.  Alex.  W.  Diller  .  . 
1st      "      Sam'l  S.  Falrfleld.. 
2d      "     Louis  H.  Biggins.. 
2d      "     8.  S.  Fairfleld  
H 
Capt.  Alex.  McDonald  
"     James  Miller  
1st  Lieut.  Lysander  Tiffany.. 

1st      "      Duiruid  Macfarlane 
2d      "     John  J.  Littler.  ... 
2d       "      Wm.  H.  Lunn  

According  to  orders  from  the  war  depart- 
ment in  May,  1865,  the  veterans  and  recruits 
of  the  Sixty- fifth,  whose  terms  of  service  had 
not  expired  were  consolidated — companies 
A,D,G,Hand  K  under  letters  H,C,E,F,  and 
I,  under  letter  K, — B  retaining  its  original 
letter. 

Under  this  order  also  was  organized,  for 
three  months  service,  the  Sixty-seventh  and 
Sixty-ninth  regiments.  These  were  recruited 
at  Camp  Douglas,  where  they  were  organ- 
ized June  13-14,  and  mustered.  The  Sixty, 
seventh  was  commanded  by  Col.  E.  M. 
Hough  and  the  Sixty-ninth  by 
Col.  Joseph  H.  Tucker.  Neither  of  these 
regiments  went  to  the  front,  but  rendered 
valuable  service  by  relieving  veterans  at 
Camps  Butler  and  Douglas,  who  were  now 
sent  forward. 

The  companies  and  regiments  above  enu- 
merated were  enlisted  under  the  first  and 
second  calls  of  the  government  for  troops.  * 
On  July  2,  1862,  came  another  call  for 
300,000  men  for  three  years;  which  was  fol- 

*The  commissioned  field  and  staff  of  the  Sixty-seventh 
regiment  was  as  follows: 

Colonel,  Kosele  M.  Hough;  lieutenant-colonel.  Eugene 
H.Oakley;  major,  Wm.  H.  Haskell;  adjutant,  Daniel  T. 
Hale;  quartermaster,  Isaac  N.  Buck;  surgeon.  Brock  Mc- 
Vicker;  11  ret  assistant  surgeon,  Roscoe  L.  Hall;  chaplain, 
Wm.  H.  Kyder. 

The  commissioned  field  and  staff  of  the  Sixty-ninth 
was  as  follows:  Colonel,  Joseph  H.  Tucker  :lleu tenant- 
colonel,  Thomas  J.  Pickett;  major,  George  P.  Smith'  adju- 
tants. Edward  M.  Beardsiey.  Abraham  H.  Van  Buren; 
?uartermaster,  Charles  W.  Cringle;  surgeon,  Ipaiah  P. 
.ynn:  first  assistant  turgeon,  Azro  E.  Goodwin:  chaplain 
Wm.  W.  Everts. 


lowed  August  4th  by  still  another  for  300,- 
000  militia  for  nine  months  service.  The 
quota  of  Illinois  under  each  of  these  calls 
was  26,148  men;  in  all,  52,296.  The  State  had 
at  this  time  already  furnished  16,978  troops 
in  excess  of  her  quotas  under  previous  calls, 
but  such  were  the  emergencies  of  the  gov- 
ernment that  on  August  9th,  Governor  Yates 
was  informed  that  no  credit  would  be  al- 
lowed for  this  excess,  and  that  the  full  num- 
ber, without  deductions,  must  be  furnished. 

This  was  the  most  critical  period  in  the 
history  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  While 
the  Union  armies  had  been  fairly  successful 
in  the  West,  driving  the  enemy  from  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky  and  Missouri,  the  result  of 
the  campaigns  in  Virginia  had  been  such  as 
to  discourage  and  dampen  the  ardor  of  every 
friend  of  the  Union.  The  rebellion,  indeed, 
seemed  as  far  from  being  overcome  as  when 
the  first  gun  was  fired.  The  people  of  the 
loyal  States  were  no  longer  united  as  they 
had  been  at  first,  the  efforts  of  secession 
sympathizers  having  been  successful  in  creat- 
ing 'a  sentiment  among  voters,  more  or  less 
influential,  opposed  to  the  administration  and 
the  further  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  floating  popu- 
lation of  the  country  had  already  volunteered; 
the  farmers  were  now  in  the  midst  of  their 
harvest;  the  mechanic  was  busy  in  his  shop, 
and  the  demand  for  laborers,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  so  many  in  the  army,  was  greater 
than  the  supply;  and  from  these  sources 
recruits  must  be  obtained. 

A  draft  seemed  inevitable,  and  an  enroll- 
ment of  the  militia  of  the  State  was  ordered. 
The  question  anxiously  discussed  and  con- 
sidered was  :  will  the  people  stand  the  press- 
ure of  their  accumulated  responsibilities? 
Will  they,under  these  adverse  circumstances, 
respond  to  these  new  calls,  and  rally  once 
more  in  sufficient  numbers  to  defend  the 
Union — will  their  love  of  country  stand  the 
strain? 

The  stern  pause  which  was  followed  by  the 
firm  resolve  to  meet  the  emergency,  and  to 
redouble  all  former  efforts  and  sacrifices  to 
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preserve  the  life  of  the  Nation,  was  of  brief 
duration. 

lu  Chicago  the  first  to  act  were  the  young 
men  of  the  city,  who  issued  a  call  for  a  war 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Bryan  Hall  on  Saturday 
evening,  July  19th.  The  call  was  signed  by 
the  following  citizens,  many  of  whose  names 
were  found  subsequently  engraved  in  im- 
perishable letters  upon  the  roll  of  honor: 
George  E.  Williams,  D.  W.  Whittle,  H.  B. 
Bogue,  J.  B.  Drake,  H.  D.  French,  Daniel 
Goodwin,  Jr.,  D.  B.  Cooke,  John  H.  Small, 
Edward  I.Tinkham,N.D.  Clapp,  J.W.Foster, 
C.  N.  Holden,  H.  D.  Cohing,  W.  H.  Adams, 

E.  C.  Wilder,  J.  S.  Ballard,  F.  H.  Scndder, 
Thomas  Creswell,   D.    W.    Perkins,  W.  B. 
Holbrook,  J.  B.  Ideson,  Edward  Ely,  F.  A. 
Halm,    John    Cominskey,    Wm.    G.  White. 
A.  Flooing,  Thomas  Hoyne,W.  B.  Snowhook, 
T.  S.  Fitch,  John  Van  Arman,  P.  B.  Man- 
chester, Francis  C.  Brown,  Wm.  Kandolph, 

F.  S.  Hanson,  E.  C.  Larned,  Charles  H.Ray, 
C.  D.  De  Long,Wm.  B.  Keen,  I.  Bromfield, 
C.  R.  Larrabee,  Robert  L.  North,  John  H. 
Ross,  John   B.  King,    L.   B.  Hand,    Ira  W. 
Btiell,  Nelson  Tuttle,  S.  A.  Smith,  H.  W. 
Hinsdale,  B.  F.  Jacobs,  Thomas  B.  Carter, 
Tom  L.  Church,  D.A.  Colton,  Ira  Y.Munn, 
W.    D.    Houghtelling,    Norman     Williams, 
Jr.,   John    L.    Hancock,    Thomas    Parker, 
Charles  G.  Hickey,  H.  H.  Campbell,  John  A. 
Bross,  "and  150  others." 

This  call  was  endorsed  by  the  Union 
Defense  Committee  and  by  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  upon  being  laid 
before  the  Board  of  Trade  co-operating  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  by  that  body  amid 
great  enthusiasm.  At  the  same  time  a  call 
was  issued  for  a  meeting  of  the  Board  to 
take  measures  to  recruit  and  support  a  bat- 
tery, to  be  known  as  the  Board  of  Trade 
Battery. 

The  one  meeting  called  swelled  into  three 
monster  gatherings,all  of  which  were  pervaded 
by  a  burning  patriotism  whose  fervor  had 
never  been  excelled  in  any  former  meeting. 
Short,  telling  speeches  were  made  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Tiffany,  H.  G.  Miller,  Judge  Robert  S. 


Wilson,  E.  C.  Larned,  George  C.  Bates, 
Robert  S.  Blackwell,  Wm .  C.  Goudy,  Rev. 
Robert  Collier,  U.  F.  Linder,  E.  G.  Asay, 
Jos.  Knox,  Wm.  K.  McAllister,  and  Casper 
Butz.  Resolutions  were  adopted  amid  three 
times  three  cheers  strongly  approving  the 
president's  call,  and  in  favor  of  supplying  all 
needed  "men  and  means  for  the  putting 
down  of  the  rebellion." 

Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trade  were  held 
on  July  21st,  22d  and  23d, and  at  the  last  meet- 
ing it  was  announced  that  the  proposed  bat- 
tery had  been  fully  recruited  and  a  fund  of 
115,210  raised  for  its  benefit,  including  the 
payment  of  $60  bounty  to  each  member.  It 
was  composed  of  155  men,  selected  from  the 
180  enrolled,  and  was  immediately  mustered 
into  the  United  States  service.  James  H. 
Stokes,  who  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point, 
and  had  already  distinguished  himself  in 
securing  arms  for  the  service  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  from  the  St.  Louis  arsenal, 
was  selected  as  its  captain.  It  marched  into 
camp  on  August  2d,  received  its  guns  on  the 
llth,  its  uniforms  on  the  13th,  its  horses  on 
the  20th,  and  moved  for  the  front  in  Ken- 
tucky Sept.  9th,  where  it  took  part  in  the 
campaign  of  Perryville. 

ROSTER  OF  CHICAGO  BOARD  OFTRADE  BATTEKY. 


NAME  AND  RANK. 

DATE  OF 
RANK  OB 

ENLIST'NT. 

REMARKS. 

Capt.  James  H.  Stokes  

July  31,  '82 

Prom.  Bri<?.  Gen. 

M.  O.  '64. 

"     George  I.  Robinson  .  .  . 

Aug.  22,  '6t 

Prom,   from   1st 

Lt.  M.  O.  June 

30.  '65. 

1st  Lt.  Alfred  F.  Banter  

July  31,  'F2 

Res.  Nov.  18.  '62. 

"     Svlvanus  H.  Stevens.  . 

Nov.  18.  '62 

M.O.June  30,  '65. 

"     Trumbull  D.  Griffin.  .  . 

Aug.  22,  '64 

Prom,    from    2d 

Lt.  M.  O.  June 

30,  '65. 

2d  Lt.  Henry  Bennett  

July  31.  '62 

Res.  Feb.  18,  '65. 

Lewis  B.  Hand  

Aug.  22,  '64 

*' 

'     Abbott  L.  Adams. 

June  22,  '65 

M.  O.  June  30  as 

Sergeant. 

"     Menzo  H.  Salisbury.  .  . 

June  22,  '65 

M.  O.  June  30  as 

Sergeant. 

When  the  announcement  was  made  of  the 
raising  of  this  battery  a  resolution  was  pro- 
posed that  the  Board  of  Trade  should  also 
recruit  a  company  of  infantry,  which,  upon 
its  being  announced  that  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  had  agreed  to  appropriate 
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$200,000  for  bounties  and  support  of  soldiers' 
families,  was  amended  so  as  to  read  "regi. 
ment"  instead  of  "company." 

Other  immensely  attended  mass  meetings 
were  held  on  Saturday  night,  July  26th,  and 
such  was  the  impulse  given  to  recruiting  by 
the  patriotic  appeals  made  to  the  people,  that 
in  just  thirty  days  from  the  time  of  tender- 
ing the  first  company,  the  Seventy-second, 
or  the  Board  of  Trade,  infantry  regiment 
was  fully  raised,  mustered  into  service  with 
Colonel  Frederick  A.  Starring  in  command, 
and  on  the  same  day,  August  23d,  started 
for  Cairo  and  the  seat  of  war. 

The  record  is  preserved  and  should  be  re- 
peated here  that  the  name  of  George  H. 
Heafford,  who  was  afterwards  elected  a  cor- 
poral of  Company  A,  and  gained  by  promo- 
tion the  position  of  adjutant  of  the  regiment, 
was  the  first  one  enrolled  for  the  enlistment, 
and  General  Joseph  Stockton  the  second; 
and  that  Company  E,  Captain  William  B. 
Holbrook,  one  of  the  companies  raised  by  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  secured 
the  premium  which  had  been  offered  for 
being  the  first  company  filled  to  the  maximum 
and  in  camp. 

ROSTER    OF    SEVENTY-SECOND    REGIMENT— CHI- 
CAGO  OFFICERS. 


NAME  AND  RANK. 

DATE  OF 
RANK  OR 

ESLJSTM'T 

REMARKS- 

Col.  Fred  A.  Starring.  
Lt.-Col.  Joseph  C.  Wright.  .  . 

Lt.-Col.  Joseph  Stockton  

Major  Henry  W.  Chester  .  .  . 
"     William  Jame«.  Jr.... 
Adjt.  Ebenezer  Bacon  

"    Benj.  W,  Underwood.  . 
"    George  H  .  Heafford  — 
Q.  M.  Benj.  W.Thomas  
"     Albert  G  Gibbs  
Snrjr.  Edwin  Powell  

Aug.21.J62 

July   7,  '63 

Aug.  21,  '62 
July   7,  '63 
Aug.  21,  '62 

Jan.  16,  '63 
Apr.    1,  '64 
Aug.  21.  '62 
Feb.  16,  '63 
Aug.  21,  TK 

Feb.  14,  '63 
June  8,  '63 

M.  O.  Aug.  7,  '65 
Died,    Chicago, 
July  6,  '63.  of 
w'ds   recvd.  at 
Vickshurg. 
Prom,  fm  Major, 
Pro.  Bvt  Bric-- 
Gen.  Mar.  13,  65 
M,  O.Aug.  7.Ti5 
Res.  Feb.  14,  '63. 
M.  O.  Aug.  7,  '65 
Died.     Memphis, 
Jan,  16,  '63. 
lies  Apr.  1,  '64. 
M.  O.  Aug.  7,  '65 
Res.  Feb.  16,  '63. 
M.  O.  Aug.  7,  '65 

Piom   As't.  Sur. 
of  Vol.   M.   O. 
June  8,  '64. 
Res.  June  20,  '63 

Prom.  Major. 
Prom,  fm  2d  Lt, 
Res.  June  8,  '63, 
as2d  Lt. 
Prom,  fm  1st  Lt, 
Res.  Oct.  26,  '64 

IstAsstSur.Ben.  Durham.Jr. 

Chaplain,  Henry  E.  Barnes.. 
A 

"     Wm.  B.  Gallaher 

"     Merritt  Batchelor  

NAME  AND  RANK. 

DATE  OF 
RANK  OK 

ENIJST'NT. 

REMARKS. 

Oct.  28.  '64 
June  12,  '65 

Aug.  21,  '62 

June  12,  '65 

Oct.  26,  '63 
June  12,  '65 

Aug.  21,  '62 
Jan.  28,  "63 

Aug.  21,  '62 
July    7,  '63 

April  4,  '64 

Aug.21.J62 
Sept.  27,  '64 
ii       <» 

Aug.  21,^62 

May  22,  '63 
July  11,  '65 

Aug.  21,  '62 
it       i* 

July  11,  '65 
Aug.  21,  '62 

May    4,  '63 

Aug,  21/63 

Dec.  18,  '64 
Aug.  21,  '62 
Aug.  23,  '63 
Dec.  18,  '64 
June  8,  '63 
Aug.  23,  '63 

Aug.  21,  '62 
July  11,  '65 

Oct.   16,  '63 

Aug.  21,  '62 
FeK   15,  >61 
Aug.  21,  '62 
Sept.  15,  '63 

July  14,  '64 
Aug.  21,  62 

Res.  June    1,  '65 
Prom,  fm  1st  Lt, 
M.  O.  Aug.  7, 
'65,  as  2d  Lt. 
Prom,  from   3d 
Lt.    Res.    Jan. 
19,  '63. 
Prom,  fm  2d  Lt, 
M.  O.  Aug.7.'65 
Prom.lst  Lt  Co.I 
M.  O.  Aug.  7,  '65 
as  Sergt. 

M.  O.  June  17,  '65 
Res.    Jan.  28,  '63 
Prom,  fm  2d  Lt, 
Prom.    Captn. 
Co.  G 

Prom.  Major. 
Prom,  fm  1st  Lt, 
Res.  Sept.  8,  '64. 
Prom,  fm  2d  Lt, 
Res.  Aug.  31,'64 

M.  O.  Aug.  7,  '65 
Prom.  Adjt. 
Prom,  fm  2d  Lt, 
M.  O.  Aug.7,'65 
M.  0.  Aug.  7,  '65 

M.  O.  Aug.  7.  '65 
Killed  May  22,  'H3 
M.  O.  June  17,  '65 
Prom,  fm  3d  Lt, 
M.O.  Aug.  7,'65 
as  2d  Lt. 
Prom. 

On  det.  serv.  at 
M.  O.  of  reg. 
Pro.  Capt.  Co.  K 
Prom,  fm  2d  Lt, 
M.   O.   Aug.  7, 
65,  as  2d  Lt. 
Killed  May  7,  '64 

Died  May  4,  '63. 
M.  O.  Aug.  7'  '65. 

Died  Dec.  18,  '64, 
of  wounds. 
M.  O.  Aug.  7,  '65 
Re?.   Aug.  23,  '63 
Prom. 
M.  O.  Aug.   7,  '60 
Prom. 
Prom. 

Res.  Oct.  16,  '62. 
Prom  fm  1st  Lt, 
M.O.  Aug.7,'65 

as  1st  l.i  . 
Prom. 

Res.  Feb.  15,  '64 
Res.  July  13,  '64. 
Sept.  15,  '63. 
Prom,  fm  2d  Lt, 
Res.  July  14,  '64 
M.O.  AUR.  7.  '65 
Died  at  Col'mb's, 
Kv.  Nov.  3,  '62 

••     William  Mobrmann  — 
1st  Lt.  George  B.  Randall... 

2d   "    James  M.  Smith  
2d    "    Oliver  Rice        

B 

IstLt.  David  W.Perkins  .... 
1st  "    Daniel  W.  Whittle  .  .  . 

C 
Capt.  William  James,  Jr  
"     Glen  C.  Ledyard...'..-. 

IstLt  Clifford  Stickney  

D 

Captain  James  A.  Sexton  .... 
1st  Lt.  Benj.  W.  Underwood. 
1st  "    William  G.  Mead  

2d   "    Louis  P.  Twyeffort  .  .  . 
E 
Capt.  Wm.   B.  Holbrook  
1st  Lt.  Henry  C.  Mowry  

1st  "    Porter  A.  Ransom  .. 

2d   "    Porter  A.  Ransom  — 
F 
Capt.  Isaiah  H.  Williams.  .. 

1st  Lt.  George  W.  Colby  
1st   "    Herrick  G,  Turnald.. 

2d    "    Richard  Pomeroy  ... 
G 

"     Daniel  W.  Whittle  
H 
Capt.  Edwin  C.  Prior  

"     Chas.  E.  Thompson  .  . 
IstLt.  John  W.  Murray  
1st"    Chas.  E.  Thompson  . 
1st  "    Adolph  Burkhardt  ... 
2d   "    Chas.  E.  Thompson. 
2d   "    Adolph  Burkhardt.  .  . 
I 
Capt.  Jas.  w.  Haney. 
"     James  M.  Smith  

1st  Lt.  Spencer  B.  Carter  
K 

"     Geo.  W.Colby  
1st  Lt.  Chas.  Gladding-  
1st   "    Gardner  Allison  

Ut   "    Lafayette  Paramore. 

The  Eighty-second  Infantry,  the  next 
local  regiment  in  order  numerically,  was  not 
mustered  into  the  service  until  after  the 
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Eighty-eighth  and  Ninetieth.  It  was  desig- 
nated the  second  Hecker  regiment,  in  honor 
of  Colonel  Frederick  Hecker,  its  first  colonel, 
he  having  resigned  as  colonel  of  the  First 
Hecker  regiment  (Twenty-fourth  Infantry) 
December  23,  1861.  It  was  composed  prin- 
cipally of  German  volunteers;  one  company, 
however,  C,  the  "  Concordia  Guards  "  was  an 
Israelitish  company — the  Hebrews  of  Chi- 
cago collecting  in  three  days  $10,000  among 
themselves  for  its  benefit;  and  company  I 
was  composed  of  Scandinavians.  Although 
organized  at  Camp  Butler,  near  Springfield, 
this  was  essentially  a  Chicago  regiment — 
nearly  all  its  field  and  staff,  and  a  majority 
of  its  line  officers  being  residents  of  this 
city.  It  was  mustered  for  service  September 
26th,  and  left  camp  to  join  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  November  3,  1862. 

EOSTER   OF   THE     EIGHTH-SECOND    REGIMENT 
-CHICAGO  OFFICERS. 


NAME  AND  RANK 

DATE  OF 
RANK  OK 

ENLISTM'T 

REMARKS. 

Col.  Frederick  Hecker  
"    Edward  S,  Salomon  — 
Lt.  Col.  Ferd'd  Rclshausen 

Oct.  23,  '62 
Mar.  21,  '64 
Apr.  11,  '65 

Jun.  8,   '65 

Aug.  3.  '63 
Sept.  26,  '6 
Jan.  12,  '64 

Apr.  26,^63 
Feb.  14,  '63 

Jun.  8,  '65 
Feb.  1*,  '63 
Jun.  8,  '65 

Aug.  15.  '62 
Mar.  12,  '63. 

Apr.  22,  '63 
Jun.  8,  '65. 

Apr.  11,  '65 

Mar  12,  '63 
Aug.  2,  '63 

Aug.  16,  '62 
May  28,  '63 

Apr.  11,  '65 
May  28,  '63 

Res.  Men.  21,  '64, 
Prom,  f'm  Lt.- 
Col. 
Prom.  B.  B.  Gen. 
Mar.  16,  '65.  M. 
O.  as  Lt.-Col. 
Prom,  fr'm  Maj. 
M.  O.  June  9, 
'65  as  Maj. 
M.  O.  June  9,  '65, 
as  Capt, 
M.  O.  June  9,  '65. 
Disch.  June  12'64. 
Disch.  June  6,  '63. 

M.O.June  9  '65. 
Kes.  Feb.  13,  '65. 
Prom  f'm  2d.  Lt. 
Prom.  Capt.  Co. 

M.  6.  June  9.  '66, 
as  Sergt, 
Prom.  1st.  Lt.Co. 
H. 
M.  O.  June  9,  '65, 
asSergt.-Maj, 

Res.  Mar.  12,  '63. 
Prom.  fmlst.Lt. 
M.O.Juue9,  '65. 
Prom.Capt.Co.G, 
M.  O.June  9,  '65, 
as  ;-ergt. 
M.  0.  June  9,  '65, 
as  Sprgt. 
Died  Aug.  2,  '63. 
Res.  Jan.  26,  '65. 

Res.  May  27,  '63 
Prom  f'm  1st.  Lt. 
Res-Feb.  i9,  '64. 
M.  O.  June  9,  '65. 
Prom  f'm  2d.  Lt. 
toAdjt. 

Adjt.  Otto  Balck  

Asst.  Surg.  Oscar  J.  Bergh  . 
A. 

1st.  Lt.  Edward  Kafka  

"     Charles  Stueven  

2d,  Lt.  Eugene  Hepp  

B. 

"    Geo.  Heinzmaim  

1st.  Lt.  Joseph  Rie^ert.  .... 
JohnM  Shimperli  ... 

2nd.  Lt.  Ferdinand  Babst.... 
Charles  W.Bilse... 
C. 
Capt.  Jacob  LaSalle  

"    Frank  Kirchner  
1st.  Lt  Otto  Black 

NAME  AND  RANK. 

DATE  OF 
RANK  OR 
ENLJSTN'T. 

REMARKS. 

"       William  Loeb  
2d.  Lt.  Fred  Bechstein    

Aug.  3,  '63 

Sept.  26,  '62 
JuneS,  '65 

Aug.  28,  '62 
May  20,  '63 

May  20,  '63 
Jan.  11,  '63 
May  28,  '63 

Jun.  8,  '65 
Sept.  3,  '63 

Apr.  It  '65 
Aug.  1,  '62 

Aug.  30.  '6' 
Jan.  11,  '63 

Jan.  11.  'B3 

May  28,  '63 

Aug.  30,  '62 

Oct.  28,  '62 
June  8,  '65 

May  17,  '63 
11,  '83 

Prom  f'm  3d.  Lt; 
M.  O.June9'65. 
Ap'd  loCo.I. 
M.  O.  June  6,  '65. 

Disch.  Oct.7,  '63. 
Prom  f'm  2<1  Lt. 
Prom.  Co.  C. 
Disch.  Nov.10,'64, 

Kill'd  in  bat.Jul. 
20,  '64. 
Trans,  to  Co.  I. 

Prom,  f'm  1st.  & 
2d.Lt.M.O.Jun. 
9,  '65  as  Lt. 
M.  O.  June,  9,  '65 
asLt. 

Xpp'd  to  Co.  D. 
Disch  May  15,  '65. 

Res.  Jan.  17,  '63, 
Prom,  f'm  1st.  Lt. 
Hes.  Mayi9,'63. 
To  Co.  F. 
Prom  .f'm  2ft.  Lt. 
M  O  Jun.  9.  '65. 
Res.  Dec.  10,  '62. 

Res.  Feb.  24,  VS. 
M.  O.  June  9,  '65, 
as  1st  Lt. 
Prom  f'm  Sd.  Lt. 
Res.  Mar.29.'64. 
M.  O.  June9,  '65. 

"     Carl  L.  Mueller  
D. 
Capt  Matthew  Marx  
1st.  Lt.  Frank  Kerchner  

2d.  Lt.  Berthold  Kruk'nberg 
F. 
1st.  Lt.  Fred  Bechstein..  .. 

2d.  Lt.  Christian  Erienson..  . 
G. 
Capt.  Joseph  Riegert  

1st  Lt.  Carl  Lotz  

H. 

1st.  Lt.  Eugene  Hepp    — 
2d.  Lt.Hugo  Schroeder  
I. 
Capt.  Ivor  Alex.  Weid. 

1st.  Lt.  Fred   Bechstein  
"      Chris.  Erichson  

2d.  Lt  Peter  Hansen  

K. 

Capt.  Joseph  B.  Greenhut.  .  . 
"     Charles  E.Stueven.... 

1st.  Lt.  Dominicus  Klutsch.. 

Another  immense  war  meeting  was  held 
on  August  2d,  at  which  Governor  Yates 
delivered  what  was  doubtless  the  most  elo- 
quent speech  of  his  life.  It  was  a  grand 
prelude  to  the  call  for  300,000  militia  which 
came  early  the  following  week.  Never 
before  had  there  been  such  an  arousing  of 
the  military  spirit.  Practically  business 
was  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  recruiting 
stations  taking  the  place  of  shops  as  points 
of  public  interest,  and  enlistment  rolls  being 
scanned  more  eagerly  than  prices  current. 
There  was  indeed  a  patriotic  strife  between 
the  second  Board  of  Trade  regiment,  the 
Eighty-eighth  infantry,  and  the  railroad 
regiment,  the  Eighty-ninth,  to  see  which 
would  first  reach  the  point  of  organization; 
and  in  fact,  as  it  turned  out,  they  were  both 
organized  the  same  day. 

The  Eighty-eighth  infantry  was  raised  and 
mustered  into  the  service,  with  Colonel 
Francis  T.  Sherman  commanding,  August 
27th,  and  left  Chicago  for  the  front  in 
Kentucky  September,  1862. 
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ROSTER  OF  THE  EIGHTY-EIGHTH   REGIMENT, 
CHICAGO  OFFICERS. 


NAME  AND  RANK. 

NAME  OF 
RANK  or 

ENLISTM'I 

REMARKS. 

Col.  Francis  T.  Sherman  

Lt.-Col.  Alex.  S.  Chadbourn 
Geo.  W.  Chandler... 

"       George  W.  Smith  .  . 
Major  Levi  P.  Holden 

Aug.  27,  '6: 
Oct.   14,  '63 
June  28,  '65 

,*       ii 

Aug.  27,  '62 
Nov.  25,  '63 
Aug.  27/62 

Jan.  31,  '6 

Sept.  4,  '62 
Apr.    6,  '64 
May    6,  '64 
Apr.    6,  '64 

Sept.  4/62 

Sept.  4,  '62 
Sept.  12,  '63 

Sept.  12,  '63 

Sept.  4/62 
Jan.     1,  '63 
Sept.  13,  '64 

Sept.  4,  '62 
Jan.  22,  '64 

Sept.  4,  '62 
Oct.    27,  64 
Sept.  4,  '62 

Sept.  4,  '62 
Feb.    1,  '63 

Aug.  26,  '64 

ept.  4,  '62 
Dec.  29,  '63 

ept.  4,  '62 
Dec.  27,  '63 

une  8,  '65 

ept.  4.  '62 
Sept.  13,  '64 
Sept.  4,  '62 
.. 

3ec.    1,  '63 

Prom.  Brig.  Gen. 
M.  O.  June9.'65 
Res.  Oct.  15,  «3 
Prom,  fm  Major. 
Kille.i   in   bat. 
June  27,  '64 
Pr<'m.  fm  Capt& 
Maj.;  prom,  as 
Bt.  Col.  and  fit. 
Brig.  Gen.,  M. 
O.  June  9.  '65 
M.  O.  June  9,  '65 
Died  April   9,  '83 
M.  O.  June  9,  '65 
Res.  Oct.  6,  '63 
Died  Jan.  9,  '63 
M.  O.  June  9,  '«5 

Prom.  Lt.-Col. 
29th  U.  S. 
Prom,  fm  1st  Lt. 
Died  Apr.l7.'64 
Prom.fm  IstLt. 
M  O.June  9.  '65 
Prom,  fm  2d  Lt 
Res.  2d  Lt.  May 
4,  '64 

Prom. 
Res.  Oct.  13,  '63 
Kes.  Feb.  12,  '«3 

Res.  Sept.   12,  '63 
Prom,  fm  1st  Lt. 
M.O.  June  9,'65 
Prom,  fm  2d  Lt. 
Killed  in  bat. 
Nov.  25,  '63 

Res.  Oct.  28,  '64 
Killed  in   battle 
Dec.  31,  '62 
Prom,  fm  2d  Lt. 
Prom.  Capt  Co. 

Prom,  fm  2d  Lt. 
M.O.  June  9,  '65 

"rom.  Major 
Prom,  fm  1st  and 
2d  Lt.;  Res.Oct. 
27,  '64 
Res.  Mar.  24,  '64 
M.O.  June  9,  '65 
Res.  Jan.  23,  '63 

M.  O.  Nov.  17,  '65 
M.  O.  Aug.  28,  '64 
for  Prom. 
Prom,  fm   2d  Lt. 
M.O.  June  9,'65 

Kes.  Dec.  29,  '63 
Prom,  fm  1st  and 
2d    Lt.;    M.    O. 
June  9,  '65 
Res.  Feb.  21,  '63 
Hrom.  fm  2d   Lt. 
M.O.  June  9,'65 
M.O.  June  30,  '65 

rransf.and  prom 
tf.  O.  June  9.  '65 
rtes.  Jan.  3,  '64 
Jos.  Dec.  1,  6L' 
Killed    in   battle 
Nov.  25,  '63 

Adjt.  Joshua  S.  Ballard  
"     Richard  Realf 

Q.  M.  Nathaniel  S.  Bouton. 
Surgeon  Geo.  Coatsworth..  . 
Asst.  "    Frederick  E.  Kopp 
A. 

"    John  P.O.  Gibson  
"    Edwin  L.  Barber  

1st  Lt.  Lewis  B.  Cole  

B 

Capt.  George  W.  Smith. 

1st  Lt.  George  Chandler  
2d  Lt.  G  ilbert  F.  Bigelow  
C 
Capt.  Webster  A.  Whiting. 
•    Henry  A.  Gushing..  .. 

1st  Lt.  Charles  H.  Lane. 

D 

Capt.  George  A.  Sheridan  .  .  . 
1st  Lt.  Thomas  F.W.  Gullich 

"    "  Alex.  C.  McMurtry  .... 

"    "    Henry  C.  Griffin  

E 
Capt.  Levi  P:  Holden. 

"    James  Rhimes  
1st  Lt.  Sylvester  Tittsworth. 

F 
Capt.  John  W.  Chickerins.  .  . 
1st  Lt.  William  Lawrence  .  .  . 

"    "    Nathaniel  P.  Jackson. 

G 

Capt.  Giu-don  S.  Hubbard  ... 

1st  Lt.  Frederick  C.  Goodwin 

2d  Lt.  Wm.  A.  Hutchinson... 
H 
Capt.  Alex.  C.  McClurg  
"    Alexander  C.  McMurtry 
IstLt.  Charles  T.  Boal.            i 
2d  Lt.  Daniel  B.  Rice  

'    Henry  W.  Bingham..  1 

NAME  AND  RANK. 

DATE  OF 
RANK  OR 

bNLIST  NT 

REMARKS. 

I 

Capt.  Joel  J.  Spalding  

Sept.  4/62 
Nov.  28,  '63 

Sept.  4/62 
Apr.  1,  '84 

Disc.  Sept.  28,  '64 
Res.  Nov.  28,  '63 
Died  June  2,  '64 

M.  O.  June  9,  '65 
Res.  Sept.  1,  '63 
Disc.  May  15,  '65 

1st  Lt.  Orson  C.  Miller  
"    "    Noah  W.  Rae 

K 
Capt.  Daniel  E.  Barnard  
1st  Lt.  Homer  C.  McDonald.. 

The  Eighty-ninth  regiment,  raised  by 
the  railroad  men  and  composed  principally  of 
railroad  employes,  was  also  mustered  into  the 
service  at  Chicago  with  Col.  John  Christo- 
pher of  the  regular  army  in  command,  Aug- 
ust 27th,  was  likewise  ordered  to  Louisville, 
and  left  on  the  same  day  as  the  Eighty- 
eighth. 

ROSTER  OF  THE  EIGHTY-NINTH    REGIMENT, 
CHICAGO  OFFICERS. 


NAME  AND  RANK. 

DATE  or 
RANK  OR 
ENLISTM'T 

REMARKS. 

Col.  John  Christopher  

Aug.  25,  '62 
Jan.    7,  '63 

Jan.    7.  '63 

Apr.  25,  '65 
Aug.  25/62 

Mar.  29,  '63 
Aug.  25,  '62 

Aug.  25,  '62 
Sept.   4,  '62 

Dec.    2,  '62 

Jan.  15,  '63 

Aug.  25,  '62 

Dec.    3,  '63 
Aug.  25.  '62 
Oct.  20,  '62 

Mar.  17,  '64 

Aug.  25,  '62 
Sept.  19,  '63 

Aug.  25,  '62 
June  26,  '63 

Ordered  to  16th 
U.  S.  Infantry, 
1863 
Prom,  fm  Lt.Col. 
Prom.  Brig.- 
G  e  n.;    M.   O. 
June    9,  '65 
Prom,  fm  Major. 
Killed  in  battle 
Sept.  20,  '63 
M.  O.  June  10,  '65 
as  Capt. 
Disc.  Dec.  28.  '63 
Res.  Oct.  6,  63 
M.  O.  June  10,  '65 
Prom.  fm2d  Asst 
Surg  Died  Jan. 
14/63 

Prom. 
Prom,  fm  IstLt. 
Res.  Dec.  2,  '62 
Prom,  fm  1st  and 
2dLt.;  killed  in 
bat.  Sept.  20,'63 

Prom. 

3ied  of  wounds, 
1862 
M.  O.  June  10,  '65 
Disc.  Oct.  20,  '62 
Prom,  fm  2d  Lt. 
Died  Mar.  17,'65 
M.  O.  June  10,  '65 

Killed  in  battle, 
Cbickamauga 
Prom,  fm  1st  Lt. 
M.O.JunelO,'6o 

Ki'led  in  battle 
Prom,  fm  1st  Lt. 
M.O.June  10/65 
Prom,  fm  1st  Lt, 
M.O.June  10,  '65 
M.O.  June  10,  '65 

"    Charles  T.  Hotchkiss  .... 

Lt.-Col  .  Duncan  J.  Hall  

Major  John  M.  Farquhar  

Adjt.  Edward  F.  Bishop  
Q.  M.  Frederick  L.  Fake  
Surgeon  Herman  B.  Tuttle.. 
Chaplain  James  H.  Dill  

A 

Capt.  Duncan  J.  Hall    . 

**    Edward  A.  Smith 

"    >Vm.  H.  Rice  

B 
Capt.  John  M.  Farquhar  — 
C 
Capt.  Henry  L.  Ro  well  

"   James  M.  Rigney  

Isi  Lt.  Samu«-lA.  Ellis  
"    John  R.  Darcy  

"    "    Wm.  H.  Kinney.  
D 
Capt.  John  W.  Spink  

"    George  F.  Robinson  

K 
Capt.  Herbert  M.  Blake  .... 

1st  Lt.  James  A.  Jackson.  .. 
2d  Lt.  Henry  G.  Greenfield  .  . 

Companies  E,  F,  G,  H  and  I,  were  raised  and  officered 
in  other  counties  ana  cities. 
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While  these  successful  efforts  were  being 
made  it  was  determined  by  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics of  the  city  to  raise  a  regiment  of  their 
own.  At  a  largely  attended  meeting  at  St. 
Patrick's  church,  August  8th,  which  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Father  Patrick  Dunne,  sev- 
eral companies,  some  of  them  nearly  full, 
were  tendered  for  this  regiment,  and  Father 
Dunne  was  elected  its  temporary  colonel.  It 
was  called  the  "  Irish  Legion,"  being  the 
Ninetieth  infantry  in  numerical  order,  and 
such  was  the  success  of  the  efforts  made  that 
the  regiment  was  ordered  to  be  mustered 
into  the  service  with  Timothy  O'Meara  as  its 
colonel,  September  6th.  Companies  E,  F, 
G,  H,  were  recruited  at  Chicago;  A  at  Rock- 
ford,  B  at  Galva,  C  at  Lockport  and  LaSalle, 
D  at  Joliet,  I  at  Belvidere,  and  K  at  Ottawa. 
It  was  mustered  September  7th,  remained  in 
Chicago,  doing  duty  at  Camp  Douglas,  until 
November  27th,  when  it  was  ordered  to  the 
front  by  the  way  of  Cairo. 


NAME  AND  RANK. 

DATE  OF 
RANK  OR 

ENLISTM  'T 

REMARKS. 

I 

1st  Lt.  Joseph  Teahon  

Oct.  31,  '«2 
Feb.    1,  '63 
Apr.   7,  '65 
Feb.    1,  '63 

June  10,  '63 
Apr.   7,  '65 

Res.  Feb.  1,  '63. 
Com.  canceled. 
M.  O.  June  6.  '65 
Disch.  as  Sergt. 

Prom,  fm  Itt  Lt. 
Disch.  Nov.  16, 
'64. 
M.O.  June    6,  '65 

1st  "    James  Geary  
1st  "    Timothy  Mahoney  
2d  "    Joseph  Cavanaugh  
K 
Capt.  Peter  S.  Real  

Before  the  second  Board  of  Trade  regiment 
(the  Eighty-eighth  infantry)  had  been  fully 
organized,  recruiting  had  already  been  com- 
menced for  a  third,  which  was  numbered 
the  One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth,  in- 
fantry. It  was  finally  organized  by 
the  consolidation  of  four  companies 
recruited  in  Cook  county,  with  three  each 
from  the  counties  of  Iroquois  and  Kankakee. 
It  was  mustered  for  service  with  (Jol.  George 
B.  Hoge,  of  Chicago,  in  command,  October 
1st,  and  left  Camp  Hancock  via  Chicago, 
November  6th,  1862, for  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

ROSTER     ONE     HUNDRED     AND     THIRTEENTH 
REGIMENT.— CHICAGO  OFFICERS. 


ROSTEK  OF  THE  NINETIETH  REGIMENT  -CHI- 
CAGO OFFICERS. 

NAME  AND  RANK. 

DATE  OF 
RANK  OB 
ENLISTM  'x 

REMARKS. 

NAME  AND  RANK. 

DATE  OF 
RANK  OR 
ENIJSTM'T 

REMARKS. 

Col.  George  B.  Hoge  
Lt.  Col.  George  R.  Clark  
Maj.  Lucius  H.  Yates  

Oct.    1,  '62 
Aug.  26,  '63 

Oct.     1.  '62 
July  26,  '63 

Oct.     1,  '62 
Jan.  22,  '63 

May  27,  '65 
Jan.  22,  '63 

May  27,  '65 
May  27,  '65 

Oct.     1,'62 
July    1,  '64 

Oct.     1,  '62 
July    1,  '64 

Feb.  18,  '63 
July    1,  '64 

Oct.     1,  "62 
1,  '62 
Jan.  13,  '63 

June  12,  '65 

Prom.  Bt.    Brig. 
Gen.        M.     0. 
June  20,  :65. 
Prom,  from  Maj. 
M.  O.   June  20, 
'65. 
Res.  Jan.  22,  "63. 
M.  O.  June  20,  '65. 

Prom. 
Prom,    from    1st 
Lt.   Disch.May 
15.  '65. 
Prom,    from    1st 
and  2d  Lt.     M. 
O.  June  20,  '6  . 
Prom,    from    2d 
Lt.  Disch.Sept. 
3,  '63. 
Prom.       M       O. 
Ju.  e20,  '65. 
M.  O.  June,  '65  as 
Serg't. 

Res.  July  1,  '64. 
Prom,   from    1st 
and  2d  Lt.    M. 
O.  June  20,  '65. 
Res.  Feb.  18,  '63. 
Prom,    from    3d 
Lt.  Disch.  May 
15,  '65,  as  Lt. 
Disch.  Sept.  li,'63. 
M.  O.  June  20,  '65. 

M.  O.  June  20,  '65. 
Kes.  Jan.  13,  '63. 
Prom,    from    2d 
Lt.     Killed   in 
bat.  June  12,'64. 
M.  O.  June  '65  as 
Serg't. 

Col.  Timothy  O'Meara  . 

Nov.  22,  '62 
Nov.  25,  '63 

Sept.  23,  '62 
Nov.  23,  '62 
Sept.  23,  '62 

June  15,  '64 

Sept.  5,  '62 
Mar.  27,  '63 
Sept.  5,  '62 

Sept.  6,  '62 
Mar.  7,  '63 

Feb.    1,  '63 
Sept.  6,  'Ki 
Mar.  27,  '63 

Sept.  15,  '62 
Apr.  17,  '65 

Apr.  28,  '63 
Sept.  15,  '62 

Killed     at     Mis. 
Ridge. 
Prom.fm  Lt-Col- 
and   Major,  M. 
O.  June  6,  '65, 
as  Lt-Col. 
Prom. 
Res.  Mar.  6,  '63. 
M.  O.  Jan.  6,  '65. 

Res.  July  23,  '63. 

Prom,  fm  1st  Lt. 
M.O.  June  6,'65 

Dism.  Mar.  26,  '63 
M.  O.  June  6,  '65 
Prom.Capt.  Co.K 
Prom.  Co.  H. 

Res.  Feb.  1,  '63. 
Prom,  f  m  1st  Lt, 
M.O.  June  6,  '65 
Pro.  1st  Lt.  Co.  I 

Under  arrest  at 
M.  O.  of  reg. 
Prom.  Capt  E. 
Prom,  fm  2rt  Lt, 
M.O  June  6,  '65 

Dism.  Jan.  11,  '64 
Prom,  fm  2d  Lt. 
M.  O.June  6,'65 
Under  arrest   at 
M.  O.  of  rear. 
Res.  Mar.  6,  '63. 

Lt.-Col.  Timothy  O'Meara.  . 
"       Smith  McCleavy.  .  . 
Adjt.  Edwin  S.  Davis      .... 
8.M  Redmond  Sheridan  ..  . 
haplain  Thomas  F.  Kelley  . 
C 
Capt.  John  C.  Harrington.  .  . 

E 
Capt.  Matthew  Leonard  — 

A 

Capt.  George  R.  Clark  
"     Henry  W.  B.  Hoyt  

"     Azari  ih  M.  Baird  

1st  Lt.  Daniel  Ferguson  

"       Henry  M.  Williams  .  .  . 
2d  Lt.  Charles  P.  Silver  

C 
Capt.  George  W  Lyman  
"     Harvey  P.  Hosmer  — 

1st  Lt.  Wm.  E  Barry 

1st  Lt.  John  McAssey  
2J    "    Lawrence  S.McCarthy 

F 
Capt.  Richard  C.  Kelly  
"      Patrick  Feeney  

2d  Lt.  Timothy  Mahoney  .... 
G 

2d  Lt.  Wm.  C.  Keeton  

1st  "    Patrick  Champion  — 

H 

Capt.  Pf  ter  Casev  
"    Michael  M.  Clark  ...   . 

"       Ambrose  C.  Webber.. 
G 
Capt.  John  G.  Woodruff.  .  . 
1st  Lt.  Frank  Brown  
Jaines  J.  Con  way.  .   .. 

"      Henry  C.  Frierly  

1st  Lt.  Lawrence  S.  McCarthy 
2d    "   George  W.  McDonald 
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Still  another  regiment,  the  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-seventh,  Col.  John  Van  Arman, 
a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Chicago,  was  raised 
under  the  July  call,  of  which  Companies  B, 
G  and  H  were  recruited  in  Chicago  and  Cook 
county. 

The  regiment  was  mustered  .  at  Camp 
Douglas  September  5th,  and  started  for  the 
front  November  9,  1862. 

ROSTER    OF  THE  ONE    HUNDRED  AND   TWENTY- 
SEVENTH  REGIMENT.-CHICAGO  OFFICERS. 


ROSTER  OF  CHICAGO  MERCANTILE  BATTERY. 


NAME  AND  RANK. 

DATE  OF 
RANKO» 

ENLISTM  'T 

REMARKS. 

Col.  John  Van  Arman  . 
"    Hamilton  N.  Eldridge.  . 

Lt.-Col.  Frank  S.  Curtiss  .  .  . 

Adj't  John  Van  Arman,  Jr.  . 
"     James  A.  Wheaton. 

Sept.  6,  '62 
Feb.  23,  '63 

Feb.  23,  '63 

Sept.  6.  '62 
Mar.  19,  '63 
«ov.   9,  '64 
Sept.  6.  '62 
'r      6,  '62 
"       6,  '62 

Sept.  5,  '62 
Oct.  31,  '62 

Sept.  5,  '62 
July  27,  '63 

Oct.  23,  '62 
Dec.  26,  '63 
Mur.  10,  '63 
Dec.  26,  '63 
Oct.  23.  '62 
Mar.  10,  '63 

Res.  Feb.  23,  '63. 
Prom,  from  Lt. 
nol.    Res.  July 
29,  '63. 
Prom,  from  Maj. 
M.  O.  June  5,  '65. 
Res.  Mar.  10,  '63. 
Res.  Nov.  9,  '64. 
M.O.JuneS,  '65. 
Res.  July  11,  '63. 
M.  O.  June  5,  '65. 
Res.  Aug.  10,  '63. 

Disch.  for  prom. 
Oct.  '62. 
Prim,    from    2d 
Lt.    M.  0.  May 
29.  '65. 
Res.  July  27.  '63. 
Prom,    from    2d 
l,t.   M  O  June 
5,  '65. 

Res.  Dec.  26,  '63. 
M.  O.  June  5,  '65. 
Prom. 
M.  O,  June  5,  '65. 
Prom. 
Prom.  Adj't. 

Q  -M  Daniel  H  Hale 

Surgeon  Joel  B.  Gore  .  . 
Chaplain  Joh'n  C.  Stoughton 
B 
Capt.  Adon'm  J.  Burroughs. 

"     Frank  J.  Woodward... 

1st  Lt.  John  R.  Morgan  
"       Harvey  L.  Mason  

G 
Capt.  John  S  Williams  

lyt  Lt        "             " 

"       Henry  W.  Adams  

"       James  A.  Wheaton.... 

Another  organization  raised  in  Chicago 
under  the  July  call  was  the  "  Chicago  Mer- 
cantile Battery,"  which  was  recruited  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Chicago  Mercantile 
Association.  The  enlistment  rolls  by  vote 
of  the  association  were  opened  to  receive 
names  August  5th,  and  within  three  days 
the  ranks  were  filled,  and  fifty  applicants 
for  membership  had  to  be  refused.  Charles 
G.  Cooley  was  selected  as  its  captain  and  the 
company  being  mustered  in  at  Camp  Doug- 
las August  29th,  it  was  ordered  to  the  field 
November  8th,  which  it  reached  near  Mem- 
phis November  11,  1862. 


NAME  AND  RANK. 

DATE  OF 
RANK  OR 
ENLISTM  'T 

REMARKS. 

Capt.  Charles  G.  Cooley    .  .  . 

Aug.  29,  '62 
Feb.  24,  '63 
Aug.  29,  '62 
"     29,  '62 
Feb.    6,  '63 

Feb.  22,  '63 
Apr.    8,  '64 

Aug.  29,  '62 
••     29,  '62 
Feb.    6,  '63 

Apr.    8,  '64 

•'       8,  '64 

Res  Feb.  4  '63. 
M.  O.  July  10,  '65. 
Res.  Feb.  22,  "63. 
"       6,  "63, 
Died  of  wounds 
Apr.  8,  '64. 
M.  0.  July  10,  '85. 
Prom,    f  i  om    2d 
Lt.    M.  O.  July 
10,  '65. 
Res.  Feb.  6,  '63. 
"  22,  '63. 
Killed   in    battle 
Apr.  8,  '64. 
M.  O.  July  10,  '65 
"         "      10,  '65. 

"      Patrick  H.  White  
1st  Lt.  Frank  C.  Wilson  

"       Pinckney  S.  Cone  

2d  Lt.  David  R.  Crego  
"       Frederick  B.  Bickford 
"       Joseph  W.  Barr.. 

"       Florus  D.  Meacham  .  . 
"       James  C.  Sinclair  

And  this  was  the  response  of  Chicago  to 
the  Nation's  call  in  its  hour  of  greatest  peril. 
It  was  only  equalled  by  other  Illinois  cities 
and  towns,  and  was  surpassed  by  no  other 
State  or  city  in  the  Union.  Under  these 
calls  of  July  and  August,  the  State  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  sent  into  the  field  six  new  regi- 
ments, armed  and  clothed,  in  August;  twenty- 
two  regiments,  and  Board  of  Trade  battery, 
and  Miller's  battery,  in  September;  thirteen 
regiments  in  October;  fifteen  regiments,  the 
Springfield  Light  Artillery,  and  the  Chicago 
Mercantile  Battery,  in  November,  and  three 
regiments  in  December,  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  53,819  officers  and  men.  Besides 
this,  1,843  officers  and  soldiers  were  in  camp, 
and  2,753  recruits  had  been  enlisted  for  old 
regiments;  making  a  grand  total  of  58,416 
volunteers,  or  6,119  more  than  the  State's 
quota!  With  the  troops  raised  under  these 
calls,  added  to  those  already  in  the  field,  the 
enemy  on  the  4th  of  July,  1863,  was  driven 
back  from  Gettysburg,  Vicksburg  fell  be- 
fore the  invincible  Grant,  and  the  backbone 
of  the  Eebellion  was  broken. 

Under  other  calls  the  following  regiments 
and  companies,  partially  recruited  from  Chi- 
cago, were  organized: 

In  September,  1863,  special  authority  was 
granted  by  the  War  Department  for  the  rais- 
ing of  the  Seventeenth  cavalry,  and  the  work 
of  recruiting  and  organizing  the  same  was  de- 
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volved  upon  Maj.  John  L.  Beveridge,  of 
the  Eighth  cavalry,  who  was  appointed  its 
Colonel.  Eight  companies  were  mustered  in 
January  22,  1864,  and  four  other  companies 
February  12th,  when  the  organization  was 
completed.  The  regiment  moved  May  3, 
1864,  under  orders  for  service  in  Missouri.* 

The  One  Hundred  and  thirty-second  infan- 
try, one  hundred  days  men,  Col.  Thomas  J. 
Pickett,  and  also  the  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-fourth  infantry,  Col.  Waters  W.  Mc- 
Chesney,  also  in  the  one  hundred  days' 
service,  were  organized  at  Camp  Fry,  near 
Chicago — and  were  partly  composed  of  Chi- 
cago volunteers. 

These  troops  were  raised  in  May  and  June, 
1864,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  governors  of 
the  Western  States,  for  the  purpose  of  reliev- 
ing veteran  soldiers  from  guard  duty  at  forts 
and  arsenals,  with  the  view  of  sending  them 
into  the  field. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-Second 
regiment  performed  garrison  duty  at 
Paducah,  and  the  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-Fourth  at  Columbus,  Ky.  They 
were  mustered  out  in  October,  1864. 

Notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  Union 
armies  under  Grant  and  Sherman,  Lee  was 
still  unconquered  in  Virginia,  and  the  Con- 
federates bravely  contested  every  inch  of 
ground  from  Kenesaw  to  Alabama.  Still 

« The  Chicago  officers  in  thia  regiment  were  Col. 
John  L.  Beveridge,  promoted  Bt.  Brig.-General,  mustered 
out  February  7,  1866;  Lt.-Cols.  Dennis  J.  Hynes  (resigned 
October,  1865),  Hiram  Milliard,  M.  O.,  December  16.  1865,  af- 
terward State  Adjutant-General;  Adjutant  John  A.  Hynes 
and  Quartermaster  Philo  P.  Hudson. 

Company  A  had  four  captains  from  Chicago,  viz:  Hi- 
ram Billiard,  promoted,  Frances  Beaufort  (died  May  6, 
Ib64),  Francis  LeClair  (Resigned  June  13, 1865),  and  Scoti 
W.  Harrington  (M.  O.  Dec.  16, 1865).  The  three  last  were 
promoted  from  First  Lieutenants.  Lyman  S.  Kowell  was  a 
Second,  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant. 

Samuel  H.  B.  Reynolds  was  Captain  of  Company  B. 
and  Jonas  L.  Buck  and  Cyrus  Smith,  First  Lieutenants; 
and  Calvin  H.  Shapley  and  Douglas  W.  Scott,  Second 
Lieutenants. 

Edward  P.  Grosvenor  was  Captain  of  Company  K 
(promoted  from  First  Lieutenant),  and  Kobert  Senders, 
Second,  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant. 

Kobert  G.  Dyhrenfurth  was  Captain  of  Company  I  (pro- 
moted from  First  Lieutenant)  and  James  H.  Clark,  First 
Lieutenant,  promoted  from  second  of  said  company.  Ed- 
ward G.  Wheeler  was  a  Second  Lieutenant  in  Company  M. 


more  troops  were  demanded  and  another  call 
was  made  by  the  government  July  18,  1864, 
for  500,000  men.  The  quota  of  Illinois  was 
stated  to  be  36,082,  of  which  number  Cook 
county  was  ordered  to  raise  4,250.  These 
figures  were  based  upon  erroneous  estimates, 
and  after  the  lists  were  corrected  and  all 
proper  credits  given,  the  quota  of  the  county 
had  been  reduced  to  1,818. 

On  September  5th  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors authorized  the  issue  of  county  scrip, 
to  the  amount  of  $300,000,  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  a  bounty  of  $300  each  for 
recruits  from  Cook  county. 

Volunteering  was  now  brisk  for  a  few 
weeks,  resulting  in  the  enlistment  of  1,550 
recruits,  and  when  the  draft  was  ordered, 
September  26th,  but  few  were  required  to 
fill  the  quota.  These  were  obtained  and 
the  district  declared  free  from  the  draft 
October  22,  1864. 

The  last  call  for  troops,  December  19, 
1864,  for  300,000  men,  required  from  the 
State  32,902  men — the  share  of  Chicago,  as 
alleged,  being  5,200,  which  was  claimed  to 
largely  in  excess  of  the  correct  number,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  again  revise  the  lists. 
Under  the  very  liberal  provisions  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  which  voted  a  bounty 
of  $400  to  each  recruit,  with  a  view  to  avoid- 
ing another  draft,  volunteering  became  quite 
vigorous,  and  a  large  number  of  men  were 
enrolled.  The  fall  of  Petersburg,  followed 
by  that  of  Richmond,  April  2,  1865,  caused 
the  suspension  of  all  draft  proceedings,  and 
soon  after  came  the  welcome  news  that  no 
more  troops  would  be  required.  The  sum 
total  of  the  quotas  of  Cook  county  was 
24,069,  and  the  number  of  men  furnished, 
22,436,  leaving  only  the  small  deficit,  in- 
cluding all  errors,  of  1,633. 

Camp  Douglas,  where  nearly  all  the  volun- 
teers from  Chicago  were  encamped  and 
organized,  and  which  was  made  tho  head- 
quarters and  rendezvous  of  the  Northern 
Military  district  of  Illinois  by  order  of 
Governor  Yates  in  September,  1861,  was 
located  by  Adjutant-General  Fuller  on  the 
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ground  which  had  been  formerly  used  for 
the  "  United  States  Fair,"  on  Cottage  Grove 
avenue,  just  north  of  the  Chicago  Univer- 
sity, and  between  that  and  Thirty-first  streets, 
Forest  avenue  being  its  western 
boundary.  It  contained  a  little  over 
sixty  acres,  and  was  formerly  owned  by 
Senator  Douglas,  whose  remains  were  en- 
tombed near  by,  and  in  whose  honour  it  was 
named.  The  splendid  monument  overlook- 
ing Lake  Michigan,  perpetuating  his  memory, 
has  been  erected  since. 


Camp  I)ou»l..s  1864-5. 

The  camp  was  enclosed  by  a  fence  twelve 
feet  high,  and  contained  officers'  head- 
quarters (80  by  40),  company  and  prison 
barracks,  with  kitchens,  post,  prison,  and 
small  pox  hospitals,  three  warehouses,  nec- 
essary guard  houses  and  post  church.  In 
the  construction  of  these  buildings  a  great 
deal  of  work  was  performed  by  prisoners. 
The  cost  of  the  buildings  erected  in  1864, 
and  of  those  rebuilt,  and  other  improve- 
ments that  year  amounted  to  $375,000.  The 
daily  expenses  of  the  camp,  aside  from  the 
pay  of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  were  $8,540. 

The  history  of  the  camp  was  as  eventful 
as  it  is  interesting.  Col.  Joseph  H. 
Tucker,  of  Chicago,  was  its  first  command- 
ant. He  was  succeeded  by  Col.  Mulligan, 
who  was  ordered  there  with  his  brigade  after 
the  surrender  of  Lexington,  to  do  garrison 
duty. 


It  was  said  to  have  been  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  camp  in  the  United  States 
excepting  Fortress  Monroe.  It  was  not  at 
first  intended  as  a  military  prison,  but  as  a 
rendezvous,  drilling  place  and  for  the  organ- 
ization of  State  troops,  and  by  November 
4,222  Illinois  volunteers  were  en- 
camped. Over  thirty-one  regiments  and 
batteries,  numbering  about  25,000  troops, 
were  there  enrolled  and  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service. 

In  February,  1862,  the  commandant  was 
ordered  to  receive  4,459  prisoners  of  war — 
the  first  installment  from  Fort  Donelson. 
This  class  of  occupants,  from  first  to  last, 
numbered  over  30,000,  the  largest  number 
at  any  one  time  being  11,780,  January  1st, 
1865.  It  also  contained  at  one  time  nearly 
8,000  paroled  federal  prisoners. 

After  the  departure  of  Col.  Mulligan  with 
his  reorganized  command  for  the  field  in 
June,  1862,  Col.  Tucker  was  again  placed 
in  general  command,  while  Gen.  Daniel 
Tyler  was  put  in  charge  of  the  paroled 
federal  prisoners.  His  administration  was 
deemed  harsh  and  burdensome,  and  it  was 
during  that  time  that  several  attempts  were 
made  to  burn  the  barracks.  He  was  sue. 
ceeded  by  Col.  Daniel  Cameron,  of  the  Sixty- 
fifth,  himself  a  paroled  prisoner.  The 
camp  was  commanded  for  brief  periods  by 
Gen.  Ammenand  Captains  Phillips  and  Tur- 
ner until  the  winter  of  1862-3,  when  Col.  De 
Land,  of  the  First  Michigan  infantry,  took 
command,  with  his  regiment  as  a  garrison. 

On  December  23d.  1863,  upon  the  removal 
of  Col.  Deland,  Gen.  Orme,  post  com- 
mandant, assumed  personal  supervision  of 
the  camp,  the  garrison  then  numbering 
about  1,800  men, the  numberof  prisoners  being 
5,660.  Gen.  Orme  was  succeeded  in  command 
Col.  Benjamin  J.  Sweet,  of  the  Eighth 
Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  May  2,  1864. 

The  withdrawal  from  camp  of  the  Michi- 
gan sharpshooters  in  the  spring  of  1864 
reduced  the  garrison  to  about  1,000  men, 
who  were  required  to  guard  over  6,000 
prisoners,  whose  numbers  were  being  daily 
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increased  by  captives  from  the  commands  of 
Hood  and  other  rebel  generals. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  plot  was 
conceived  by  the  rebel  peace  commissioners, 
Jacob  Thompson,  C.  C.  Clay  and  J.  P.  Hoi- 
combe,  backed  by  the  confederate  govern- 
ment, as  stated  by  Thompson  in  his  letter  of 
August  1,  1864,  to  Mason  and  Slidell,  "  to 
utilize  the  prejudices  existing  against  the 
conduct  of  the  war  (by  the  federal  govern- 
ment) for  the  advancement  of  the  interests 
of  the  Confederate  States;"  and  through  the 
active  co-operation  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty, 
in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  present  organized  governments 
of  these  three  States  and  organize  provisional 
governments  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  Northwestern  confederacy."  The  first 
part  of  the  program  was  fully  carried  out  in 
all  three  States  by  the  holding  of  meetings 
similar  to  those  held  at  Springfield  and 
Peoria,  in  the  summer  of  1863,  when 
speeches  advocating  peace  at  any  price,  and 
compromise  with  the  secessionists  in  arms, 
were  made  to  approving  and  even  enthusi- 
astic crowds. 

One  feature  of  the  conspiracy  was  to  make 
an  attack  on  Chicago  from  the  lake  ;  another 
was  to  release  the  rebel  prisoners  at  Camp 
Douglas,  and  in  other  camps  in  the  State. 
To  Capt.  T.  Harry  Hines,  late  of  Morgan's 
command,  was  committed  the  management 
and  direction  of  the  expedition  against  the 
camps,  and  to  Capt.  John  B.  Castleman, 
that  of  the  marine  forces. 

Captain  Hines  made  his  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  where  he  distributed  large  sums  of 
money,  purchased  arms,  and  conferred  with 
leading  southern  sympathizers  and  refugees. 
Rebel  literature  was  freely  circulated,  and 
armed  resistance  to  the  pending  draft  en- 
couraged. 

August  29,  .1864,  the  day  fixed  for  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention, was  the  time  agreed  upon  for  the 
execution  of  the  plot.  It  was  well  selected, 
as  large  numbers  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty 


might  be  assembled  without  exciting  undue 
attention.  Up  to  this  time,  indeed,  the  out- 
look for  a  successful  raid  upon  Camp  Douglas 
was  decidedly  favorable.  Over  four  thou- 
sand Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  as  they 
were  formerly  called,  now  Sons  of  Liberty, 
had  responded  to  the  captain's  call.  The 
prisoners  at  Chicago,  augmented  to  nearly 
8,000,  were  guarded  by  only  900  troops. 

With  the  ranks  of  the  conspirators  swelled 
by  these  prisoners,  a  very  considerable  force 
could  have  been  formed.  Added  to  its  num- 
bers the  rebel  prisoners  at  Rock  Island, 
estimated  at  6,000,  those  at  Springfield, 
numbering  7,554,  and  at  Alton,  some  5,000, 
and  there  would  have  been  thrown  into  the 
State  a  formidable  army,  which  there  was  no 
available  force  within  her  borders  to  oppose. 

The  co-operative  confederates  were  on  the 
ground  at  the  time  fixed  upon  ;  also,  says 
Captain  Hines,  "  many  of  the  county  officers 
of  the  secret  organization  on  whom  we  relied 
for  assistance — men  well  known  in  their 
localities."  Everything  was  arranged  for 
prompt  action,  and  for  the  concentration 
and  organization  of  the  congregated  "  Sons 
of  Liberty  "  and  rebel  refugees. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  conspira- 
tors had  been  unable  to  keep  their  plans 
entirely  to  themselves.  Watchful  citizens 
and  Union  officers  noted  the  signs  of  pre- 
paration and  communicated  their  fears  to 
Gen.  Sweet,  who  had,  without  delay,  tele- 
graphed for  reinforcements,  and  a  regiment 
of  infantry  (the  One  Hundred  and  Sixth 
Pennsylvania)  with  part  of  another  regiment, 
and  the  Twenty-fourth  Ohio  battery,  in  all 
1,200  men  were  sent  to  his  relief.  The 
guards  were  doubled,  and  details  of  troops 
placed  at  various  points  outside  the  carnp  in 
readiness  to  meet  an  attack.  These  timely 
arrangements,  and  the  want  of  the  necessary 
concert  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  conspir- 
ators, prevented  the  execution  of  their  well- 
laid  plans. 

The  causes,  indeed,  of  the  utter  failure  of 
the  expedition  are,  perhaps,  best  told  by 
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Captain  Hines  himself.  In  his  account  of 
the  affair  *  it  is  stated: 

"  It  soon  developed  that  the  men  em- 
ployed for  gathering  the  members  of  the 
order  (Sons  of  Liberty)  had  not  faithfully 
performed  their  duty ;  and  that  the 
preparation  for  immediate  and  open  hos- 
tility to  the  administration  had  destroyed 
the  confidence  or  dissipated  the  courage  of 
some  of  the  men  whose  leadership  was 
necessary.  This  criticism,  however,  cannot 
be  applied  to  all,  for  many  of  these  north- 
western men  were  men  of  nerve  and  purpose, 
who  had  considered  well  the  whole  subject, 
and  were  prepared  to  dare  anything  with  the 
hope  of  successfully  resisting  further 
encroachment  of  the  administration.  From 
reports  made  at  this  meeting,  it  did  not 
appear  that  the  notice  to  move  county 
organizations  had  been  properly  given,  or 
that  sufficient  preparation  had  been  made, 
and  it  was  evident  that  even  the  men  who 
had  come  to  Chicago  were  not  kept  in  hand 
so  as  to  be  promptly  available  in  organiza- 
tion. It  was  shown  that  such  counties  as 
were  represented  had  their  force  scattered 
generally  over  the  city,  intermingled  with  a 
vast  number  of  strangers.  Thus,  while  a 
large  number  of  the  order  were  present, 
they  were  not  present  in  controllable  shape, 
and  were  therefore  not  useful  as  a  military 
body.  *  *  *  *  The  evening  of  August 
29  came,  but  on  the  part  of  the  timid, 
timidity  became  more  apparent,  and  those 
who  were  resolute  could  not  show  the 
strength  needed  to  give  confident  hope  of 
success.  The  re-inforcements  sent  by  the 
administration  to  strengthen  the  Chicago 
garrison  had  been  vastly  exaggerated  and 
seven  thousand  men  was  the  rumor  brought 
to  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  Care  had  been 
taken  to  keep  informed  as  to  what  troops 
came  to  Camp  Douglas,  but  the  statement 
made  by  Hines  and  Castleman  to  the  effect 
that  only  3,000  were  present  did  not  coun- 
teract the  effect  produced  by  the  rumor  that 
the  federal  forces  there  numbered  more 
than  double  that  number." 

•'  Inside  the  prison  some  organization  had 
been  effected .  Information  had  been  con- 
veyed to  prudent  prisoners  that  aid  from  out- 
side would  come,  and  they  were  watchful  for 
the  attack  without  as  a  signal  for  resistance 
within.  The  small  force  even  of 
the  confederates  present  could  have  secured 
the  release  of  the  prisoners,  because  any 

•Southern  Bivouac,  11.568. 
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assault  from  the  outside  would  have  led  to  a 
simultaneous  one  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners, 
and  the  escape  of  most  of  them  would  have 
been  certain.  Their  control,  however,  was 
necessary  for  their  protection,  and  this  could 
not  be  secured  except  by  such  a  force  as 
would  overwhelm  the  garrison  and  promptly 
organize  the  prisoners.  *  *  *  When,  there- 
fore, a  count  was  taken  of  the  number  of  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  on  whom  we  could  rely  it 
seemed  worse  than  folly  to  attempt  to  use 
them.  There  was  not  enough  to  justify  any 
movement  that  would  commit  the  north- 
western people  to  open  resistance,  and  not 
even  enough  for  the  release  and  control  of 
the  organization  of  the  prisoners  of  Camp 
Douglas  as  the  nucleus  of  an  army  which 
could  give  possible  relief  to  the  Confederacy." 
Thus  it  appeared,  from  the  captain's  stand- 
point. But  there  were  influences  at  work  to 
prevent  the  outbreak  which  he  had  been  en- 
deavoring to  effect  that  he  does  not  take  into 
the  account,  the  most  controlling  of  which  was 
the  emphatic  stand  taken  by  the  war  Demo- 
crats who  were  members  of  the  convention. 
They,  in  their  secret  caucuses,  could  not  fail 
to  receive  hints  of  the  designs  of  the  con- 
spirators, which  they  at  once  denounced, 
declaring  that  if  any  war-like  disturbance 
occurred  it  would  ruin  whatever  prospect  of 
success  the  Democratic  party  might  have 
before  the  people.  Imperative  orders  were 
accordingly  issued  that  order  must  be  pre- 
served, and  they  were,  however  reluctantly, 
obeyed. 

When  Captain  Hines  found  that  his  plans 
could  not  be  carried  out  with  regard  to  Camp 
Douglas  he  endeavored  to  organize  an  expe- 
dition out  of  the  material  which  he  had  been 
handling  to  go  to  Kock  Island  and  liberate 
the  prisoners  there  ;  but  here  again  he  failed, 
for  the  reason,  as  he  says,  that  "  the  respon- 
sibility of  turning  one's  back  on  home  and 
business  seemed  to  impress  many  of  these 
men  (the  southern  sympathizers  and  Sons  of 
Liberty)  as  more  serious  than  the  risk  of  the 
draft  and  the  danger  of  further  infringement 
on, their  personal  liberties;  and  although  the 
promise 'we  think  we  certainly  can'  was 
given,  the  resolute  assertion  '  we  will  have 
.the  men  and  be  there  ourselves'  was  with- 
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held."  That  is,  his  disloyal  confreres,  while 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  his  gold  to  assist 
in  neighborhood  raids,  to  rescue  and  hide 
deserters,  to  talk  against  the  draft,  to  attend 
peace  meetings  when  there  was  no  danger, 
when  it  came  to  the  point  of  actually  taking 
up  arms  under  command  of  the  southern 
leaders,  whose  courage  had  been  tested  on 
many  a  well-fought  field,  and  who  had  thus 
ventured  under  the  very  shadow  of  the 
gallows  to  lead  them,  they  proved  themselves 
to  be  worse  than  poltroons.  The  sight  of  a 
musket,  to  be  used  in  open  warfare,  made 
them  turn  pale,  and  their  pusillanimous 
hearts  refused  to  take  up  arms. 

Notwithstanding  the  utter  failure  of  the 
proposed  attack  upoh  Camp  Douglas,  it  was 
again  determined  to  make  the  attempt 
November  8,  1864,  the  day  of  the  presiden- 
tial election. 

The  same  preliminary  arrangements  were 
made  as  before.  The  confederates  were  on 
hand,  and  the  most  reckless  of  the  Sons  of 
Liberty.  Not  only  interference  with  the 
election  and  the  control  of  the  ballot  box,  but 
the  burning  and  flooding  of  Chicago  were 
now  made  a  part  of  the  infamous  scheme. 
To  different  parties  were  assigned  separate 
tasks,  some  of  them  to  set  fires,  others  to 
open  water  plugs,  others  to  attack  banks  and 
certain  private  residences.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  General  Sweet  was  actively  and 
vigilantly  at  work  to  thwart  the  conspirators. 
He  had  now  only  a  force  of  796  men  to  guard 
8,352  prisoners.  He  strengthened  his  guards, 
and  had  detectives  busily  engaged,  through 
whom  he  was  thoroughly  imformed  of  every 
movement.  Having  carefully  matured  his 
plans,  and  fearing  that  longer  delay  would 
be  perilous,  on  Sunday  evening,  November 
6th,  he  caused  to  be  arrested  Colonel  G.  St. 
Leger  Grenfell  and  J.T.  Shanks,  an  escaped 
prisoner,  at  the  Richmond  House,  Colones 
Vincent  Marmaduke,  Brigadier- General 
Charles  Walsh,  Captain  Cantrall,  Chas.  T. 
Daniels,  and  on  the  next  day  one  hundred 
and  six  others.  Judge  Buckner  S.  Morris, 
one  of  the  leading  Sons  of  Liberty,  was  also 


arrested  at  his  house.  In  Walsh's  house  two 
cart  loads  of  revolvers,  loaded  and  capped, 
and  two  hundred  muskets  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ammunition  were  seized.  And  thus 
ignominiously  ended  the  last  attempt  against 
Camp  Douglas. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here  that  the 
prisoners  above  mentioned  were  tried  before 
a  military  commission  at  Cincinnati,  on  the 
charges  of  conspiracy  to  release  the  prisoners 
at  Camp  Douglas,  and  to  "lay  waste  and 
destroy  the  city  of  Chicago,  Illinois,"  with 
the  following  result:  Grenfell  found  guilty 
and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  Walsh,  Semmel 
and  Daniel?,  guilty  and  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary;  Judge  Morris  and  Marmaduke, 
not  guilty,  there  being  no  overt  acts  proved 
against  them.  After  the  close  of  the  war  all 
the  prisoners  were  pardoned,  except  Grenfell, 
who  was  sent  to  the  Dry  Tortugas  for  life. 

By  the  beginning  of  August,  1865,  all  the 
prisoners  in  camp  had  been  sent  away  that 
were  able  to  be  removed.  Col.  Sweet  re- 
signed as  commandant  about  this  time,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Captain  Edmund  R.  P. 
Shurley,  who  held  the  position  until  Octo- 
ber, when  he  was  ordered  to  Detroit.  The 
camp  was  now  no  longer  needed  for  troops 
or  prisoners,  and  Captain  E.  C.  Phette- 
place  was  placed  in  charge  until  the  govern- 
ment property  was  disposed  of  the  following 
month.  The  barracks  and  fences  where 
pulled  down  and  the  lumber  sold.  The 
Soldier's  Rest  and  the  other  buildings  which 
the  camp  contained,  numbering  158  in  all, 
were  disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
thenceforth  Camp  Douglas  ceased  to  exist 
except  in  memory. 

The  troops  from  Chicago — officers  and 
men — were  not  behind  those  of  other  por- 
tions of  Illinois  in  the  Union  army,  conspic- 
uous as  these  were  for  the  possession  of 
courage  and  endurance,  and  every  soldierly 
quality.  Their  record — a  glorious  one — is 
epitomized  in  the  subjoined  tables. 
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Tables  showing  the  number  of  regiments  composed  in 
whole  or  part  of  Chicago  troops,  date  of  their  muster, 
entire  number  enrolled,  and  wten  mustered  out;  the 
number  of  killed  and  who  died  of  wounds,  and  of  those 
who  died  from  disease. 
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While  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  work  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account 
of  the  engagements  in  which  the  several 
Chicago  regiments  and  independent  com- 
panies distinguished  themselves,  justice  to 
the  gallant  conduct  of  the  living,  no  less 
than  to  the  memory  of  the  heroic  dead, 
demands  that  something  more  should  be  said 
of  their  military  record  than  is  contained  in 
a  merely  statistical  reference. 

No  account  of  the  heroic  service  of  Illinois 
troops  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  would  be 
complete  without  mention  being  made  of  the 
Ninth  infantry,  six  companies  of  which  were 
raised  in  St.  Glair  county,  three  in  Madison, 
and  one  in  Montgomery.  It  Avas  com- 
manded principally  by  Colonel  August  Mersy 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jesse  J.  Phillips. 
This  regiment  lost  more  men  killed  in  action 
than  any  other  Illinois  regiment.  At  Shiloh, 
out  of  578  men  and  officers  engaged,  sixty- 
one  were  killed,  three  hundred  wounded  and 
five  taken  prisoners,  three  of  whom  were 
also  wounded.  This  was  the  heaviest  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  sustained  in  that  battle 
by  any  regiment  engaged,  and  exceeded  that 
of  any  single  regiment  on  the  Union  side  in 
any  battle  during  the  entire  war.  Such, 
indeed,  was  its  splendid  record  that  without 
undue  praise  it  is  entitled  to  the  designation 
so  dearly  won,  of  being  the  "  bravest  of  the 
brave." 

The  record  of  the  gallant  Twelfth,  in 
which  were  two  companies  from  Chicago, 
was  scarcely  less  glorious  than  that  of  the 
Ninth.  It  was  at  first  in  the  same  brigade 
and  participated  with  it  in  the  battles  of 
Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh  and  Corinth.  At  Fort 
Donelson,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Chetlain,  with  612  men  engaged,  it 
lost  nineteen  killed,  among  whom  was  Capt. 
T.  Hale,  sixty-two  wounded,  and  eight  miss- 
ing. At  Shiloh  it  had  329  effectives  pres- 
ent; of  whom  twenty-two,  including  Capt. 
F.  B.  Ferris  and  Lieut.  Wright  Seaman, 
were  killed;  seventy-six,  including  Captain 
Duncan  and  Wm.  E.  Waite,  wounded,  and 
three  missing.  At  Corinth  only  six  com- 
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parries,  with  twelve  officers  and  262  men,  were 
engaged,  and  the  losses  were  fifteen  killed, 
including  Captain  Guy  C.  Ward,  seventy- 
nine  wounded  and  fifteen  missing — an  aggre- 
gate loss  of  forty  per  cent.  In  January, 
1864,  335  of  the  men  re-enlisted,  and  in  May 
the  regiment  started  on  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign, in  which  it  engaged  with  its 
accustomed  courage  ;  and  after  the  fall  of 
that  city  marched  with  Sherman  to  the 
sea.  In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned 
it  took  part  in  the  following  battles,  and 
met  with  the  losses  in  killed  and  mortally 
wounded  set  opposite  each: 

Sags  Ferry,  Ga 3    Siege  of  Atlanta 11 

Rome  Cross  Roads,  Ga.  .3    Jonesboro,  Ga 1 

Kenesaw,  Ga 1     Altoona  Pass 17 

Atlanta,  July  22 16    Sherman's  march. ..   .4 

Ezra  Chapel 4 

The  Thirteenth  regiment  joined  General 
Curtis's  army  at  Pea  Kidge.  It  subsequently 
became  a  part  of  Gen.  Sherman's  command, 
and  met  with  its  heaviest  loss  in  the  attack 
upon  Chickasaw  Bayou,  where  fell  its  colonel, 
the  brave  John  B.  Wyman,  and  with  him 
were  lost  twenty-seven  killed,  107  wounded 
and  thirty-nine  missing.  The  regiment  ren- 
dered conspicuous  service  also  at  the  battle 
of  Missionary  Ridge,  where  Major  Douglas 
Bushnell,  with  four  others  were  killed,  and 
fifty-eight  were  wounded.  General  Hooker, 
in  his  report,  calls  it  "  the  brave  regiment ", 
and  says  that  it  maintained  its  position 
"  with  resolution  and  obstinacy."  It  was 
also  hotly  engaged  at  Ringgold,  where  it 
sustained  a  loss  of  four  killed,  fifty-eight 
wounded  and  one  missing. 

The  Nineteenth  regiment  was  at  first  un- 
der Col.  John  B.  Turchin,  afterwards 
brigadier-general,  in  various  expeditions  in 
Missouri,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  scouting, 
guarding  railroads,  engaging  the  enemy,  and 
doing  good  service.  Its  first  regular  battle 
was  that  of  Stone's  River,  where  its  brave 
commander,  Col.  Joseph  R.  Scott  (who 
had  succeeded  Turchin)  was  mortally 
wounded.  It  lost  in  this  bloody  engagement, 
including  Capt.  Knowlton  F.  Chandler, 
fourteen  killed,  eighty-three  wounded,  and 


eleven  missing.  Among  the  wounded  were 
Captains  Murchison  and  Garriott,  and  Lieu- 
tenants Hunter  and  Bell.  At  the  stubborn 
conflict  of  Chickamauga  the  Nineteenth  was 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  sustained  a 
loss  of  ten  killed,  forty-five  wounded  and 
sixteen  missing.  It  also  lost  two  killed  and 
twenty-four  wounded  at  Missionary  Ridge. 
It  participated  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  with 
Lieut. -Col.  Alexander  W.Raffen  in  command, 
until  June  8,  1864,  when  it  returned  to  Chi- 
cago and  was  mustered  out  July  9th. 

General  Stanley  said  of  this  regiment,  in 
a  communication  to  Governor  Yates  :  "  It 
has  done  its  whole  duty — has  borne  its  share 
of  danger  and  toil  and  come  off  the  field 
with  honor." 

The  Twenty-third  regiment,  having  lefc 
Chicago  for  Missouri  in  June,  1861,  was  or- 
dered by  General  Fremont,  August  31st,  to 
re-inforce  Lexington,  a  point  regarded  of 
considerable  importance,  at  that  time  held  by 
a  force  of  several  hundred  Union  home 
guards,  a  portion  of  the  Thirteenth  Missouri 
infantry  and  600  of  the  First  Illinois  cav- 
alry. Colonel  Mulligan  arrived  at  Lexing- 
ton and  took  command  September  10th. 
The  place  was  attacked  by  General  Price,  in 
command  of  a  force  of  Missouri  home  guards 
and  other  Confederate  troops,  numbering 
over  20,000,  on  the  12th.  Though  frequently 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  the  Confed- 
erates maintained  a  siege  until  the  20th, 
when,  the  supply  of  water  having  been  cut 
off  and  provisions  for  the  troops  being  nearly 
exhausted,  all  hope  of  being  re-inforced  hav. 
ing  been  lost,  the  colonel  felt  compelled, 
after  consulting  with  his  officers,  to  surren- 
der. The  regiment  sustained  a  loss  of  twenty- 
four  killed  and  eighty-one  wounded.  The 
officers  and  men  were  paroled,  and  on  Octo- 
ber 8th  were  mustered  out  of  the  service; 
but  upon  application  of  Colonel  Mulligan  to 
the  war  department  the  organization  of  the 
regiment  was  retained,  and,  after  being 
exchanged,  it  was  restored  to  the  service, 
and  recruited  to  the  maximum  number  of 
officers  and  men.  It  remained  at  Camp 
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Douglas,  acting  as  a  guard,  until  June  14, 
1862,  when  it  was  ordered  to  Annapolis,  and 
thenceforth  employed  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  where  it  performed  faithful  and 
arduous  service,  having  re-enlisted  as  veterans 
at  New  Creek,  Va.  In  April,  1864,  the  regi- 
ment was  sent  to  Chicago  for  re-organization. 
Returning  to  Virginia  in  July,  it  participated 
in  the  following  engagements:  Lee  Town, 
Maryland  Heights,  Snicker's  Gap  and  Kerns- 
tawn,  where  the  gallant  Colonel  Mulligan 
lost  his  life,  and  with  him  fell  also  nearly 
half  his  command. 

After  the  consolidation  of  the  regiment 
into  five  companies,  August  29th,  the  battal- 
ion was  employed  in  the  campaign  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  under  General  Sheridan. 
In  December  it  was  transferred  -to  the  Army 
of  the  James,  and  during  January,  1865, 
was  in  front  of  Richmond.  It  was  in  all  of 
the  spring  engagements,  up  to  the  surrender 
of  Lee  at  Appomattox,  April  9, 1865.  It  was 
mustered  out  July  9,  1865. 

The  Twenty-fourth  regiment  saw  its  first 
service  also  in  Missouri, whence  it  was  ordered 
to  Kentucky  Sept.29, 1861,  and  thence  into 
Tennessee  and  Alabama.  Returning  to 
Kentucky  in  October,  it  participated  in  its 
first  regular  battle,  that  of  Perryville,  under 
command  of  Captain  August  Mauff,  in  which 
it  greatly  distinguished  itself.  Its  losses 
were  severe,  there  being  28  killed,  including 
Capt.  Fred  Hartman,  79  wounded,  including 
Capt.  A.  Steffens,  and  Lieutenant  Peter 
Hand,  aud  7  missing.  It  was  present  at 
Stone's  River,  but  being  with  others  held  in 
reserve,  its  list  of  casualties  was  small.  At 
Chickamauga,  however,  it  was  in  the  front  of 
the  fight.  Col.  Mihalotzy  being  wounded, 
the  command  devolved  upon  Major  George  A. 
Guenther  who  was  also  wounded.  The  losses 
were  ?9  killed,  76  wounded,  and  56  missing. 
Col.  Starkweather,  commanding  a  brigade, 
said  to  Gen.  Baird,  commanding  the  division, 
"  The  boys  of  the  24th  are  bully  boys.  They 
saved  my  battery  this  morning  ;  I'll  never 
forget  it  !  "  Col.  Mihalotzy  was  shot  in 
front  of  Buzzard's  Roost  Gap  February  24, 


1864,  and  died  of  his  wounds  March  llth.  The 
regiment  entered  upon  the  Atlanta  campaign 
and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Resaca  and 
Kenesaw.  The  term  of  service  of  nearly  all 
the  men  having  expired,  it  was  returned  to 
Chicago,  where  it  was  mustered  out  in 
August,  1864.  The  few  whose  term  of  ser- 
vice had  not  expired  were  formed  into  a 
company,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Fred- 
erick Zeigler,  and  remained  in  the  service 
until  August  1,  1865. 

The  Thirty-seventh  regiment  was  also  first 
sent  to  Missouri,  in  September,  1861.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1862,  it  became  a  part  of  the  army  of  the 
frontier,  commanded  by  General  Curtis,  and 
on  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  of  March,  engaged 
in  the  hard  fought  battle  of  Pea  Ridge. 
Col.  Julius  White  having  been  placed  in 
command  of  a  brigade  which  he  so  well  han- 
dled as  to  earn  the  appointment  of  brigadier- 
general,  the  regiment  was  commanded  by 
Col.  Myron  S.  Barnes.  Its  loss,  greater 
than  any  other  Illinois  regiment  on  that 
occasion,  was  severe  ;  20  having  been  killed, 
121  wounded,  and  three  missing. 

During  the  summer  of  1862  the  regiment 
was  employed  in  outpost  duty  and  in  guard- 
ing the  frontier,  in  which  capacity,  by  its 
rapid  and  frequent  inarches,  it  gained  the 
sobriquet,  of  "  the  Illinois  Greyhounds." 

On  December  7th,  under  command  of 
Lieut.-Col.  John  C.  Black,  it  participa- 
ted in  the  hotly  contested  battle  of  Prairie 
Grove,  and  by  its  valor  aided  in  gaining  a 
signal  victory.  The  loss  was  78  killed  and 
wounded  out  of  350  engaged. 

Having  helped  to  "  clean  out "  the  enemy 
in  the  southwest,  the  regiment  was  ordered 
to  Vicksburg,  where  it  played  an  important 
part  in  the  siege  of  that  stronghold  until  its 
surrender. 

In  February,  1864,  the  regiment  re- 
enlisted  for  three  years  and  was  remus- 
tered  February  28th.  From  this  time  un- 
til the  close  of  the  war,  it  was  employed  in 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Alabama  and  Texas  ; 
its  last  engagement  being  the  assault  upon 
Fort  Blakeley,  Ala.,  April  9,  1865.  It  was 
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not  finally  mustered  out  of  the  service  until 
May  15,  1866. 

The  Thirty-ninth  regiment  first  saw  service 
in  West  Virginia  in  the  fall  of  1861.  It  next 
served  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  under 
Shields,  and  was  ordered  to  the  Peninsula  in 
June,  1862.  It  spent  most  of  the  year  1863 
at  Hilton  Head  and  Charleston  harbor, 
where  it  was  engaged  in  the  siege-operations 
against  Morris  Island.  Having  re-enlisted  at 
Hilton  Head,  it  returned  in  March,  1864, 
from  its  veteran  furlough,  750  strong,  and 
was  assigned  to  the  tenth  corps,  in  which  it 
fought  during  the  ensuing  campaign  against 
Richmond.  In  the  fighting  around  Drewry's 
Bluff,  May  16th,  to  use  the  language  of  Gen. 
Butler,  "  the  Thirty-ninth  fought  most  gal- 
lantly and  suffered  most  severely,"  its  loss 
being  14  killed,  110  wounded  and  49  missing; 
Col.  Osborn,  Maj.  Linton,  Capts.  Phillips 
and  Wheeler,  and  Lieuts.  Kidder  and  King 
being  all  wounded,  the  later  losing  an  arm. 
Capt.  James  Wrightman  and  Adj.  J.  D. 
Walker  were  killed  while  gallantly  cheering 
on  the  men.  On  May  20th,  at  Weir  Bottom 
Church,  it  lost  40  killed  and  wounded,  among 
the  latter  Col.  0.  L.  Mann  severely.  The 
regiment  encountered  more  hard  fighting  at 
Deep  Bottom  August  16,  1864,  where  it  cap- 
tured an  earthwork,  losing  in  the  engage- 
ment 20  killed,  76  wounded  and  7  missing. 
Here  fell  Capt.  Williams  and  Lieut.  Frane ; 
Lieut.  Lemons  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
Capt.  Baker  and  Lieut.  Warner  seriously.  In 
the  engagement  at  Danbytown  Road,  Oct.  13, 
out  of  250  men,  who  went  into  the  fight, 
only  190  came  out — the  balance  being  either 
killed  or  wounded.  Lieut.  Wilder  was  among 
those  who  fell.  Lieut.  Davis  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  Capt.  George  Heritage,  com- 
manding the  regiment,  severely.  During  the 
winter  of  1864—5  the  Thirty-ninth  lay  behind 
the  works  on  the  north  side  of  the  James, 
and  had  frequent  skirmishes  with  the  enemy. 
In  the  victorious  assault  upon  Fort  Grigg,  at 
the  fall  of  Petersburg,  the  gallantry  of  the 
regiment  was  especially  acknowledged  by 
Maj. -Gen.  John  Gibbon,  the  corps  com- 


mander. In  that  desperate  onslaught,  out  of 
150  engaged,  16  were  killed  and  45  wounded. 

The  regiment  was  present  at  the  final 
scene  at  Appomattox  Court  House,  where  it 
remained  some  time  acting  as  a  guard  over 
the  camps  and  baggage  of  the  conquered 
army.  It  was  mustered  out  in  December, 
1865.  It  is  claimed  for  this  regiment,  that 
it  lost  more  men  in  killed  and  wounded 
than  any  other  from  the  State. 

The  Forty-second  regiment,  leavingits  first 
camp  September  21,  1861,  served  in  Missouri 
until  April,  1862,  when  it  was  ordered  to  Cor- 
inth, and  received  its  first  baptism  of  fire  at 
Farmington  on  May  9th,  losing  two  killed, 
twelve  wounded  and  three  missing.  Continu- 
ing with  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  it  par- 
ticipated in  that  memorable  contest  of  Stone's 
River,  where  its  losses  were  among  the  heav- 
iest, the  corrected  list  showing  nineteen 
killed,  ninety-six  wounded  and  forty-six 
missing.  The  heroic  Colonel  Roberts  was 
among  the  slain.  It  was  again  in  the  front 
of  battle,  commanded  by  Col.  Nathan  H. 
Walworth,  on  Chickamauga's  bloody  field, 
where  its  losses  amounted  to  fifteen  killed, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  wounded  and 
five  missing.  It  was  also  engaged  at  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  losing  five  killed  and  forty 
wounded. 

January  1,  1864,  the  regiment  re-enlisted 
as  veteran  volunteers,  and  entered  upon  the 
Atlanta  campaign  May  3d.  Maj.  D.  W. 
Norton  lost  his  life  at  New  Hope  Church 
June  3d. 

After  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  the  Forty-second 
was  attached  to  the  army  under  Schofield, 
and  sent  to  support  Thomas  at  Nashville.  At 
the  sanguinary  battles  of  Spring  Hill  and 
Franklin,  its  losses  were  twenty-four  killed, 
ninety-five  wounded  and  thirty  missing.  At 
Nashville  it  lost  two  killed  ard  eleven 
wounded.  It  accompanied  the  Fourth  corps 
to  Texas  in  June,  1865,  and  was  mustered  out 
December  20th,  with  a  glorious  record,  of 
which  Napoleon's  Old  Guard,  who  were 
ready  "  to  die  but  never  to  surrender,"  might 
well  have  been  proud. 
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The  Fifty-first  regiment  was  first  employed 
in  the  expedition  against  New  Madrid  in 
March,  1862.  It  was  then  ordered  to  Corinth, 
and  was  under  fire  at  the  battle  of  Farming- 
ton.  At  Stone's  River  its  colors  were  in  the 
front  of  the  fight,  its  casualty  list  amounting 
to  seven  killed,  forty-one  wounded  and  nine 
missing.  Colonel  Bradley  being  assigned  to 
lead  a  brigade,  the  command  of  the  regiment 
devolved  upon  Maj.  Charles  W.  Davis, 
who,  being  wounded  and  carried  from  the 
field,  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  H.  F.  Wes- 
cott.  At  Chickamauga,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  S.  B.  Raymond,  it  suffered  still 
more  severely,  the  killed  numbering  eight- 
een, the  wounded  ninety-two  and  the  miss- 
ing eighteen.  Among  the  killed  were  Lieu- 
tenants Albert  C.  Simons  and  Henry  A. 
Buck.  It  was  again  closely  engaged  at  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles 
W.  Davis  being  in  command,  who,  upon 
being  again  wounded,  was  succeeded  by 
Capt  Albert  M.  Tilton.  The  casualties 
were  two  killed  and  thirteen  wounded,  Cap- 
tain George  L.  Bellows  being  among  the 
former. 

The  regiment  was  mustered  as  veterans 
February  10,  1864,  and  entered  upon  the 
Atlanta  campaign  May  3d,  during  which  it 
lost  one  hundred  and  twelve  officers  and  men 
either  killed  or  wounded.  At  Kenesaw  it  was 
especially  distinguished, having  been  the  lead- 
ing assaulting  regiment  in  Bradley's  brigade. 
Here  the  gallant  Adjutant  Hall  fell,  pierced 
with  eleven  bullets.  After  the  fall  of  At- 
lanta the  regiment  became  a  part  of  Gen. 
eral  Schofield's  army.  At  Spring  Hill  Gen- 
eral Bradley,  Capt.  George  I.  Waterman 
and  twelve  others  were  wounded,  and  at 
Franklin  it  was  heavily  engaged.  The 
losses  here  were  eleven  killed,  forty-five 
wounded  and  ninety-eight  missing.  Lieu- 
tenant Calvin  H.  Thomas  was  among  those 
who  fell;  Captain  Tilton  and  Lieutenants 
Johnson  and  Hills  in  the  list  of  wounded. 
The  regiment  was  also  engaged  in  the  battle 
of  Nashville,  but  its  losses  there  were  only 
one  killed  and  five  wounded.  Its  last  service 


was  in  Texas,  where,  under  command  of 
Lieut-Col  James  S.  Boyd,  it  was  mustered 
out  September  25,  1865. 

The  Fifty-seventh  regiment,  leaving  Camp 
Douglas,  February  8,  1862,  hurried  to  the 
front,  and  reached  Fort  Donelson  in  time  to 
be  present  at  that  battle,  but  was  not  seriously 
engaged,  losing  only  one  man  killed.  At 
Shiloh  it  lost  heavily,  although  it  was  not 
brought  directly  under  fire  until  late  in  the 
afternoon.  In  one  brief  hour  its  casualties 
amounted  to  twenty-five  killed,  110  wounded 
and  three  missing.  Among  the  killed  were 
Maj.  Norman  B.  Page,  Capt.  R.  D.  Adams, 
and  Lieut.  Theodore  M.  Daggett,  and 
among  the  wounded  were  Captains  John 
Phillips,  A.  H.  Manzer,  Wm.  S.  Swan,  F.A. 
Battey  and  Lieutenants  B.  D.  Salter,  J.W. 
Harris,  Fred.  Busse  and  Wm.  S.  Hendricks. 

The  regiment  was  also  hotly  engaged  at 
the  battle  of  Corinth,  where  it  lost  seven 
killed,  forty-four  wounded  and  twenty-three 
missing. 

January  17,  1864,  the  regiment,  excepting 
company  C,  and  a  few  men  from  other 
companies,  re-enlisted.  Having  recruited 
nearly  250  men,  raising  its  number  to  nearly 
500,  it  returned  to  the  field  in  March  under 
command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hurlbut, 
and  entered  upon  the  Atlanta  campaign. 

The  regiment  also  followed  Sherman  in  his 
march  to  the  Georgian  coast.  Moving  north 
from  Savannah  it  was  engaged  at  Bentonville, 
and  after  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy, 
being  then  commanded  by  Lieut.-Col. 
Frederick  A.  Battey,  it  was  mustered  out 
at  Chicago  in  July. 

The  Fifty-eighth  regiment.like  the  Twelfth 
and  Fifty-seventh,  was  first  brought  under 
fire  at  Fort  Donelson,  where  it  sustained  a 
loss  of  five  killed  and  twelve  wounded.  At 
Shiloh  the  regiment  was  in  the  fight  from 
8:30  A.  M.  until  4:30  p.  M.,  when  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy,  orders  were  given  to 
the  men  to  cut  their  way  out,  but  only  a 
sufficient  number  to  form  three  companies 
succeeded  in  so  doing,  the  remainder  of  the 
regiment,  223  in  number,  including  the 
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colonel  and  lieutenant-colonel,  major  and 
adjutant,  were  captured.  The  loss  in  killed 
was  twenty,  and  in  wounded  forty-seven. 
Under  Capt.  K.  W.  Healy,  the  detach- 
ment of  the  Fifty-eighth  not  captured  partici- 
pated in  the  siege  of  Corinth  and  in  the 
battle  of  that  name,  where  it  lost  two  killed, 
eleven  wounded  and  six  missing. 

The  regiment  was  ordered  to  Camp  Butler 
in  December,  1862,  where  it  remained, 
Colonel  Lynch  being  in  command  of  the 
post,  recruiting  until  June,  1863,  when  it 
was  again  ordered  to  the  front.  January  1, 
1864,  the  regiment  concentrated  at  Cairo  and 
re-enlisted  as  veterans.  In  March  it  embarked 
with  the  forces  of  General  Banks  on  the 
Eed  Eiver  expedition.  In  the  assault  upon 
Port  DeRussey  the  colors  of  the  Fifty-eighth 
were  the  first  planted  on  the  works.  On  the 
day  following  the  defeat  of  our  forces  at 
Pleasant  Hill,  the  Confederates,  flushed  with 
victory,  made  another  attack  on  our  lines. 
The  Fifty-eighth,  occupying  the  extreme  left, 
charged  the  enemy  in  flank  most  gallantly, 
took  four  hundred  prisoners  and  recaptured 
a  battery  belonging  to  the  first  U.S.  artillery. 
Captain  John  Tobin,  while  fearlessly  leading 
his  men  in  this  brilliant  charge,  was  shot 
through  the  heart. 

The  regiment  then  returned  toVicksburg, 
On  the  10th  of  June  the  veterans  returned 
to  Illinois  on  furlough,  the  non-veterans 
being  sent  to  Tupelo  and  afterwards  partici- 
pating in  the  campaign  against  Forrest's 
cavalry.  In  the  battle  of  Ezra  Chapel  it 
again  lost  heavily,  the  killed  numbering  29, 
the  wounded  67  and  the  missing  5.  The 
united  regiment  joined  the  forces  of 
General  Smith  on  the  Oxford  road.  It  was 
then  ordered  again  to  Missouri  to  aid  in  re- 
pelling the  invasion  of  General  Price. 

Returning  to  St,  Louis  it  was  ordered  to 
Nashville,  where  it  participated  in  the  battle 
of  December  15  and  16.  On  January  7,1865, 
the  veterans  and  recruits  were  consolidated 
into  a  battalion  of  four  companies,  under  the 
command  of  Maj.  R.  W.  Healy.  Jn  Febru- 
ary it  joined  General  Canby's  forces  at  New 


Orleans.  It  participated  in  the  assault  on 
Fort  Blakely,  and  was  subsequently  ordered 
to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  where  it  remained, 
doing  garrison  duty,  until  mustered  out, 
April  1,  1866,  Col.  Robert  W.  Healy  being 
then  in  command. 

The  Fifty-ninth  was  one  of  the  most  closely 
engaged  at  the  battle  of  Perry  ville,  Maj.  J. 
C.  Winters  commanding,  losing  25  killed,  59 
wounded  and  29  missing,  a  total  of  113,  out 
of  361  men  entering  the  fight.  It  also  lost 
heavily  at  Stone's  River-7  killed,  43  wounded 
and  30  missing.  It  was  in  the  Tullahoma 
campaign,  and  was  engaged  at  Missionary 
Ridge.  It  was  also  conspicuously  employed 
in  the  Atlanta  campaign.  It  was  present  at 
Franklin  and  at  the  battle  of  Nashville  ;  was 
in  the  first  line  of  the  assaulting  column  and 
planted  the  first  colors  on  the  enemy's  works. 
It  lost  here  8  killed,  83  wounded  and  5  miss- 
ing— one-third  of  its  number.  It  was  mus- 
tered out  December  8,  1865,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Clayton  Hale  being  in  command. 

The  Sixty-fifth,  or  Scotch  regiment,  left 
Chicago  for  Martinsburg,  Va.,  and,  with 
other  troops  under  command  of  Colonel 
Miles,  was  ordered  to  Harper's  Ferry,  upon 
the  surrenderof  which  post  the  regiment  was 
captured.  It  was  paroled  and  sent  to  Camp 
Douglas,  where  it  remained  until  April,  1863, 
when  it  was  exchanged,  and  all  except  two 
companies  were  ordered  to  join  the  army  in 
Kentucky.  It  served  in  the  campaigns  in 
East  Tennessee,  taking  part  in  the  battles  of 
November  25th  and  29th  in  the  defense  of 
Knoxville.  The  regiment  re-enlisted  as  vet- 
erans in  March,  1864,  and  joined  General 
Sherman's  victorious  army  in  Georgia,  where 
it  distinguished  itself  in  the  series  of  engage- 
ments which  there  occurred,  especially  in 
that  of  Ezra  Church.  In  October  it 
was  ordered  to  join  the  army  in  pursuit  of 
Hood,  and  on  November  25th  and  26th  was 
severely  engaged  at  Columbia,  losing  3  offi- 
cers and  50  men  killed  and  wounded.  It  was 
also  under  fire  at  Franklin,  and  subsequently 
in  the  two  days  battle  of  Nashville.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1865,  it  was  ordered  to  Annapolis, 
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whence  it  embarked  for  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
After  the  fall  of  Wilmington  it  was  ordered 
to  Kaleigh,  where  it  remained  until  the  sur- 
render of  Johnson's  army.  The  regiment 
was  mustered  out,  Colonel  William  S.  Stuart 
in  command,  and  started  home  July  13, 1805. 

The  Seventy-second  regiment  was  first 
ordered  to  Paducah,  Ky.  In  November  it 
joined  the  corps  of  General  McPherson  in 
the  Mississippi  campaign,  and  returning  to 
Memphis  in  January,  1862,  made  a  success- 
ful expedition  against  a  band  of  guerrillas 
at  Horn  Lake  Creek.  The  regiment  consti- 
tuted a  part  of  Grant's  army  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Vicksburg,  and  was  engaged 
with  the  attacking  force  in  the  terrible 
assault  against  the  enemy's  works,  May  22d, 
sustaining  a  loss  of  twenty  killed,  seventy- 
one  wounded  and  five  missing.  Here  Lieu- 
tenant-Col. Joseph  C.  Wright  fell  mortally 
wounded,  and  Lieutenant  H.  C.  Mowry  and 
private  James  A.  Bingham,  both  of  Chicago, 
were  among  the  killed.  Captain  John  Reid 
and  Lieutenants  D.  W.  Whittle  and  G.  C. 
Logan  were  among  the  seriously  wounded. 

July  12th  the  regiment  was  ordered  to 
Natchez  and  took  possession,  capturing 
a  large  number  of  prisoners,  artillery,  stores, 
and  5,000  head  of  cattle.  It  remained  on 
guard  duty  there  and  at  Vicksburg  until 
October  30,  1864,  when  it  was  ordered  to 
the  front,  joining  Schofield's  command  at 
Columbia.  The  regiment  was  in  the  Spring 
Hill  fight,  and  bore  its  full  share  in  the 
sanguinary  battle  of  Franklin,  where  it  lost 
fifteen  killed,  ninety-seven  wounded  and 
thirty-eight  missing.  Among  the  severely 
wounded  were  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stockton 
and  Major  William  James,  the  command 
devolving  upon  Captain  James  A.  Sexton. 

February  9th,  the  Seventy-second  started 
for  New  Orleans,  and  was  employed  in  the 
Department  of  the  Gulf,  assisting  in  the 
attack  upon  the  Spanish  fort,  March  27th, 
and  upon  Fort  Blakely.  Thence  it  moved 
to  Montgomery,  Alabama,  where  it  remained 
until  July  19th,  when  itstarteil  homeward  and 
was  mustered  out  at  Vicksburg,  Aug.  6, 1865. 


The  Eighty-second  regiment  served  chiefly 
in  the  east,  having  left  Camp  Butler  for  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  November  3,  1862. 
The  regiment  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Chancellorsville  May  2d,  and  was  among 
those  which  sustained  the  greatest  loss ; 
the  number  of  killed  being  twenty-nine, 
wounded  eighty-eight,  and  missing  thirty- 
eight.  Col.  Hecker  was  among  the  wounded, 
and  fell  from  his  horse  ;  Major  Eolshausen, 
in  going  to  his  aid,  was  also  wounded,  when 
the  command  devolved  upon  Captain  Jacob 
Lasalle. 

The  regiment  was  slightly  engaged  May 
4th,  and  then  returned  to  Camp  Stafford, 
where  it  remained  until  it  moved  with  its 
corps  upon  the  campaign  of  Gettysburg. 
At  that  memorable  battle  the  regiment,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Salomon,  was 
especially  complimented  by  General  Schurz 
for  its  bravery  and  efficiency.  Its  losses 
were  four  killed,  nineteen  wounded  and 
eighty-nine  missing. 

At  the  close  of  the  campaign  in  pursuit 
of  Lee,  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  the 
Department  of  the  Tennessee,  where  it  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge, 
though  not  heavily  engaged.  It  went  into 
camp  in  Look-out  Valley  January,  1864,  and 
thence  entered  upon  the  Atlanta  campaign 
in  May,  in  which  it  was  distinguished  for 
honorable  and  brave  service,  losing  in  the 
attack  by  the  rebels  at  New  Hope  Church, 
eleven  killed  and  sixty  nine  wounded,  out  of 
245  engaged.  It  also  lost  heavily  at  Kene- 
saw  and  Peach  Tree  Creek. 

The  Eigaty-second  accompanied  Gen.  Sher- 
man in  his  celebrated  march  to  Savannah, 
and  then  up  through  the  Carolinas ;  it  was  en- 
gaged in  the  battles  of  Averysboro  and  Ben- 
tonville,  where  its  losses  were  25  in  killed 
and  wounded.  After  the  surrender  of  John- 
son, the  regiment  marched  to  Washington, 
where  it  was  mustered  out  June  9th,  Col' 
E.  S.  Salomon  in  command. 

The  Eighty-eighth  regiment  had  its  first 
service  in  Kentucky,  where  it  seriously  en- 
countered the  enemy  at  Perryville,  its  loss 
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being  8  killed  and  36  wounded.  Follow- 
ing in  the  advance  upon  Murfreesboro, 
it  was  still  more  closely  and  severely  en- 
gaged in  the  battle  at  Stone's  Kiver,  Dec. 
31,  1862,  where  its  casualty  list  assumed  the 
large  proportions  of  14  killed,  50  wounded 
and  48  missing.  Capt.  George  W.  Smith 
was  severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner* 
but  escaped  and  reached  the  Union  lines 
four  days  thereafter.  Among  the  wounded 
were  also  Lieutenants  Horace  McDonald  and 
Dean  R.  Chester  of  Chicago.  Maj.  Geo.  W- 
Chandler  was  also  wounded,  but  remained 
on  the  field,  leading  his  men.  The  Eighty- 
eighth  remained  at  Murfreesboro,  until  June 
24th,  when  the  brigade  to  which  it  was 
attached  moved  forward  in  the  Chattanooga 
campaign.  At  Chickamauga,  Lt.-Col.  A.  S. 
Chadbourne  commanding,  out  of  300  en- 
gaged, it  lost  the  large  percentage  of  12 
killed,  62  wounded  and  14  missing.  Col. 
Chadbourne,  though  severely  wounded, 
remained  on  the  field  ;  Capts.  J.  W.Chicker- 
ing,  Geo.  II.  Sheridan,  and  Lieutenants 
McMurtry,  Lawrence,  Griffin,  Bingham  and 
Rae  were  also  among  the  wounded. 

At  Missionary  Ridge,  under  command  of 
Lt.-Col.  Geo.  W.  Chandler,  the  regiment 
formed  part  of  the  assaulting  column,  and 
was  among  the  first  to  plant  its  colors  upon 
the  enemy's  works.  It  lost  here  five  killed  and 
forty-six  wounded.  Amongthosewho  fell  were 
Lieutenants  Henry  L.  Bingham  and  Charles 
H.  Lane,  both  of  Chicago.  Captain  George 
W.  Smith,  acting  field  officer,  was  again 
severely  wounded,  and  Lieutenant  Chester, 
commanding  Company  G,  was  shot  through 
the  leg.  Lieutenants  Titsworth,  Lawrence 
and  Cole  were  also  among  the  wounded. 

The  regiment  remained  in  Tennessee 
until  May,  when  it  joined  the  advance  in 
the  campaign  against  Atlanta,  participating 
bravely  and  efficiently  in  nearly  all  the 
engagements  which  occurred  between  Resaca 
and  the  objective  point.  At  Kenesaw  fell 
the  gallant  Lt.-Col.  Chandler,  after  which 
the  command  of  the  regiment  devolved  upon 
Major  George  W.  Smith. 


In  September,  the  regiment  was  ordered 
to  Chattanooga,  thence  engaging  in  the 
campaign  against  Hood.  It  was  present  at 
the  preliminary  contests  of  Columbia  and 
Spring  Hill,  and  when  the  real  struggle 
came  off  at  Franklin,  it  was  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fight,  led  by  Lt.-Col.  Smith,  who  had 
his  horse  shot  under  him  at  the  head  of  his 
charging  column.  The  regiment  was  highly 
complimented  for  its  conspicuous  gallantry 
on  this  occasion  by  Generals  Thomas,  Wood, 
and  Wagner,  and  especially  its  commander. 
Col.  Smith,  promoted  from  Major.  It  was 
officially  reported  that  to  his  "special  gallan- 
try and  exertions  more  than  to  those  of  any 
other  man,  Col.  Opdycke  alone  excepted, 
was  due  the  repulse  of  the  rebel  column." 
December  15th,  16th,  1864,  the  regiment 
was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Nashville, 
escaping  with  small  loss,  after  which  it 
joined  in  the  pursuit  of  Hood.  It  returned 
to  Nashville  in  May,  and  was  mustered  out 
in  June,  with  a  record  for  bravery  and 
endurance  unsurpassed. 

The  Eighty-ninth  regiment  left  for  the 
front  with  the  Eighty-eighth  and  they  gener- 
ally served  together  during  the  war  with  equal 
intrepidity.  At  Stone's  River,  its  loss  was 
ten  killed,  forty-six  wounded  and  ninety- 
four  captured.  After  this  battle,  Col. 
Christopher,  who  had  never  joined  the  regi- 
ment, resigned,  and  Col.  Hotchkiss  was 
appointed  in  his  place.  Major  Duncan  J. 
Hall  was  promoted  to  the  lieutenant-col- 
onelcy and  Capt.  Wm.  D.  Williams  to  the 
majority  of  the  regiment.  At  Liberty  Gap, 
it  lost  three  killed  and  ten  wounded.  Capt. 
Herbert  Blake  here  fell  mortally  wounded. 

At  Chickamauga  its  losses  were  heavy — 
fourteen  killed,  eighty-eight  wounded  and 
thirty  missing.  Among  those  who  here 
fought  their  last  battle  were  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Duncan  J.  Hall,  Captains  William  H. 
Rice,  John  W.  Spink  and  Thomas  AVhiting. 
Lieutenant  Amory  P.  Ellis  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  Adjutant  Bishop,  Capt.  Far- 
quhar  and  Lieutenants  Warren  and  Darcy, 
seriously. 
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At  Missionary  Ridge  the  regiment  lost  four 
killed,  including  Capt.  Henry  L.  Rowelland 
Lieutenant  E.  D.  Young,  besides  thirty 
wounded. 

While  on  the  Atlanta  campaign,  Willich's 
Brigade,  of  which  the  Eighty-ninth  formed 
a  part,  took  the  lead  in  the  bloody  assault  at 
Pickett's  Mills,  May  27th,  in  which  the  reg- 
iment sustained  the  severe  loss  of  twenty- 
four  killed,  102  wounded  and  twenty-eight 
missing.  Capt.  Wm.  Harkness  and  Lieu- 
tenant Nathaniel  Street  were  among  the 
slain. 

In  the  campaign  against  Hood,  the  regi- 
ment was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Franklin 
and  Nashville,  where,  in  the  latter  especially, 
its  losses,  thirty-nine  killed  and  wounded, 
were  unimlly  severe  in  proportion  to  the 
number  engaged.  Among  the  killed  were 
Lieutenant  P.  G.  Taite,  and  among  the 
wounded,  Major  Bruce  H.  Kidder  and 
Lieutenant  E.  P.  Walker. 

The  regiment  was  mustered  out  with  Col. 
C.  T.  Hotchkiss  in  command,  at  Nashville 
June'10,  1865. 

The  Ninetieth  regiment  was  first  ordered 
to  Lagrange,  Tenn.,  and  at  Coldwater,  Miss. 
It  was  engaged  for  the  first  time  in  repelling 
an  attack  by  Van  Dorn.  In  May  it  was 
ordered  to  Vicksburg,  where  it  took  part  in 
the  siege  operations  against  that  city.  After 
the  surrender  of  that  point  it  was  employed 
in  the  Jackson  campaign.  In  September  it 
was  ordered  to  Chattanooga,  and  at  the  battle 
of  Missionary Eidge  it  bore  a  conspicuous  part, 
meeting  with  heavier  losses  than  any  other 
Illinois  regiment;  the  numbers  being  ten 
killed,  ninety-four  wounded  and  thirteen 
missing.  Among  the  killed  were  its  gallant 
colonel,  O'Meara,  and  Lieutenant  James 
Con  way.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stuart  and 
Major  Patrick  Flynn  were  both  seriously 
wounded,  as  were  also  Captains  Murphy, 
O'Connor  and  Cunningham. 

In  the  campaign  against  Atlanta  it  ren- 
dered brave  and  efficient  service.  At  Resaca 
it  lost  nineteen  killed,  wounded  and  missing; 
and  at  EzraChapel  twenty-two.  In  Sherman's 


march  to  the  sea,  the  Ninetieth  was  included 
in  Hazen's  division,  and  in  the  attack  on 
Fort  McAllister  it  lost  three  killed  and  four- 
teen wounded.  At  Bentonville,  in  pursuit  of 
Joseph  Johnson,  it  fired  its  last  hostile  shot, 
and  was  mustered  out,  Col.  Owen  Stuart  com- 
manding, at  Washington,  June  10,  1865. 

The  first  service  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Thirteenth  infantry  was  in  the  "Talla- 
hatchie  expedition"  in  November,  1862.  In 
December  it  was  ordered  to  Vicksburg,  and 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Chickasaw 
Bayou,  but  being  held  in  reserve,  met  with 
but  slight  loss.  In  the  battle  of  Arkansas 
Post,  however,  it  was  hotly  engaged  and  suf- 
fered a  loss  of  five  killed  and  twenty-two 
wounded.  After  the  engagement,  companies 
C,  D,  F,  I  and  K  were  detailed  to  guard  pris- 
oners to  Camp  Butler,  where  they  remained 
until  March,  1864.  The  remaining  com- 
panies moved  to  Young's  Point,  Colonel 
Hoge  being  appointed  provost  marshal  of  the 
Fifteenth  army  corps. 

The  battalion  participated  in  the  success- 
ful expedition  up  Black's  Bayou  to  relieve 
Admiral  Porter,  and  was  then  ordered  to  the 
rear  of  Vicksbnrg.  It  was  engaged  in  the 
assault  of  July  19th,  Colonel  Hoge  being 
severely  wounded;  and  also  in  that  of  the 
22d,  where  it  lost  heavily — two  color-bearers 
being  killed  and  two  wounded — one  mor- 
tally. After  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  the  battal- 
ion, composed  of  companies  A,  B,  E  and  G, 
were  ordered  to  Corinth,  where  Colonel 
Hoge  was  placed  in  command  of  the  post. 

The  regiment  came  together  at  Memphis 
in  March,  1864,  soon  after  which  it  was 
engaged  in  the  fruitless  expedition  against 
Forrest.  At  Brice's  Cross  Roads,  June  10th, 
the  command,  with  others,  met  with  a  severe 
repulse,  as  also  at  Ripley  on  the  llth,  losing 
in  the  two  actions  five  officers  and  135  men, 
killed,  wounded  and  missing.  Lieutenant 
James  J.  Con  way  was  among  the  fallen. 

On  March  23d,  Colonel  Hoge  was  appointed 
provost  marshal  of  West  Tennessee  and 
remained  in  that  department  until  the  regi- 
ment was  mustered  out,  June  25,  1865. 
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The  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh  reg- 
iment, with  theOne  Hundred  and  Thirteenth, 
first  saw  service  in  the  Tallahatchie  cam- 
paign; returning  to  Memphis  it  was  ordered 
to  Vicksburg  and  was  present  at  the  engage- 
ment of  Chickasaw  Bayou,  where  it  lost 
twenty-four  in  killed  and  wounded.  It 
was  also  closely  engaged  at  the  battle  of 
Arkansas  Post,  being  the  first  regiment  to 
plant  its  colors  in  the  enemy's  rifle  pits — its 
losses  being  two  killed,  twenty  wounded  and 
nine  missing.  It  was  employed  in  the  move- 
ment against  Grand  Gulf,  and  in  the  rear  of 
Vicksburg.  It  took  part  in  the  assaults  both 
of  May  19th  and  22d,  losing  fifteen  killed 
and  sixty  wounded.  In  and  around  Vicks- 
burg the  regiment  suffered  severely  from 
sickness,  so  that  less  than  fifty  were  found 
fit  for  duty  when  it  took  the  field  against 
Johnson.  Being  ordered  to  Chattanooga,  in 
November,  the  regiment  was  detailed  on 
detached  service,  and  was  guarding  trains 
during  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge.  It 
was  again  with  Sherman  in  the  march  to  re- 
lieve Burnside  at  Knoxville,  and  constituted 
a  part  of  Logan's  corps  in  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign. The  regiment  participated  in  the 
battle  of  Resaca,  in  the  actions  among  the 
Dallas  Hills,  at  Kenesaw,  Atlanta  (July  22d), 
Jonesboro  and  other  engagements,  displaying 
equal  courage  and  efficiency  with  other 
Illinois  troops. 

It  was  also  with  Sherman  on  the  great 
march  and  followed  him  through  the  Caro- 
linas,  participating  in  the  battle  of  Benton- 
ville,  and  until  the  final  surrender  of  John- 
son. It  was  mustered  out  June  17,  1865,  at 
Chicago. 

The  record  of  that  important  branch  of 
the  military  service — the  cavalry — is  not  so 
easily  traced  by  regiments  as  is  the  infantry, 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  former  organi- 
zations were  generally  subdivided  into  detach- 
ments and  battalions. 

The  Fourth  cavalry  was  first  brought  into 
action  at  Fort  Donelson,  and  was  a!so 
engaged  in  the  fiery  contest  of  Shiloh,  in 
both  of  which  battles  it  behaved  with  forti- 


tude and  courage.  Company  A  was  early 
detached  to  serve  as  escort  at  General  Grant's 
headquarters,  in  which  capacity  it  continued 
until  August,  1863.  After  Shiloh  the  regi- 
ment, in  detachments,  was  kept  busy  scouting 
and  skirmishing  with  the  enemy,  and  was 
not  again  united  until  August,  1863,  at 
Vicksburg.  That  portion  which  had  not  re- 
enlisted  was  mustered  out  in  October,  1864  ; 
the  others  were  reorganized  into  a  battalion 
by  order  of  the  war  department  October  23, 
1864,  and  in  May,  1865,  the  Fourth  and 
Twelfth  regiments  of  cavalry  were  consoli- 
dated. 

The  Eighth  regiment  served  principally 
in  Virginia,  and  during  the  spring  of  1862 
was  engaged  in  frequent  skirmishes  with  the 
enemy  across  the  Rappahannock,  and  was 
with  McClellan  in  the  peninsular  campaign. 
It  led  the  advance  in  the  second  occupation 
of  Malvern  Hills,  Lt.-Col.  Gamble  being 
severely  wounded.  It  crossed  into  Mary- 
land September  4,  1862,  and  was  engaged  at 
Poolsville.  At  Monocacy  it  captured  the 
colors  of  the  Twelfth  Virginia  cavalry,  and 
took  twenty  prisoners  at  Burnsville.  It 
was  engaged  at  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  Mid- 
dletown  and  South  Mountain,  and  at  Boons- 
boro,  capturing  two  guns,  killing  and  wound- 
ing sixty-seven  of  the  enemy,  and  taking 
200  prisoners. 

The  Eighth  was  also  in  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  supporting  the  artillery,  and 
engaged  in  the  pursuit.  It  moved  in 
advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
had  frequent  engagements  with  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  two  squadrons  being  left  at  Fred- 
ericksburg  until  its  evacuation.  Its  losses 
up  to  this  time  were  twenty-seven  killed, 
seventy-one  wounded  and  twenty  missing. 

On  June  9,  1863,  the  regiment  was  closely 
engaged  at  Beverly  Ford,  where  Capt.  John 
G.  Smith  and  Major  Alpheus  Clark,  com- 
manding the  regiment,  were  mortally,  and 
Captains  George  A.  Forsyth  and  D.  J.  Hines 
severely,  wounded. 

In  the  battle  of  Upperville,  June  21st,  the 
Eighth,  in  command  at  first  of  Lieutenant- 
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Colonel  Clendenin,  and  then  of  Major  Wm. 
H.  Medill,  led  the  charge  against  the  con- 
federate forces,  the  loss  the  Eighth  being 
but  forty  men  killed  and  wounded,  while 
that  of  the  enemy  was  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  including  one  hundred  prisoners.  At 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg  the  regiment  was 
commanded  by  Major  John  L.  Beveridge. 
Here  fell  the  gallant  Major  Medill,  while 
leading  a  port  ioii  of  his  command.  During 
the  pursuit  of  Lee,  the  regiment  was  con- 
stantly engaged  and  did  valiant  service,  its 
losses  during  the  campaign  being  twenty- 
three  killed,  one  hundred  and  sixteeu 
wounded,  and  thirty-seven  missing. 

In  January,  1864,  three  fourths  of  the 
regiment  veteranized,  and  before  the  expira- 
tion of  its  furlough,  returned  to  the  field 
near  Washington,  where  it  was  employed 
doing  camp  and  patrol  duty,  and  was  broken 
up  into  detachments.  It  was  united  in 
November  and  went  into  winter  quarters. 
It  was  mustered  out  at  Benton  Barracks, 
Mo.,  July  17,  1865. 

The  Ninth  cavalry  was  at  first  employed 
in  Missouri  and  Arkansas  under  General 
Curtis.  In  May  and  June,  1862  it  was  engaged 
in  several  skirmishes,  with  some  losses,  and 
on  June  27th,  in  successfully  repelling  an 
attack,  lost  two  killed  and  thirty-one 
wounded,  among  the  latter  being  Colonel 
Brackett,  Major  Wallis,  Adjutant  Black- 
burn and  Captain  Knight.  It  started  for 
Helena,  Ark.,  June  26th,  and  on  January 
9,  1863,  proceeded  to  Duvall's  Bluff.  It 
engaged  the  enemy  at  Cold  water,  Miss., 
July  28th,  and  at  Grenada,  August  18th, 
and  moving  to  Lagrange  made  an  attack 
upon  the  Confederates  at  Salem,  Miss., 
October  8th,  and  drove  them  from  their 
position.  It  was  again  in  action  at  Wyatt 
and,  after  fighting  all  day,  drove  the  rebels 
back.  Joining  Grierson's  command,  it  bore 
a  distinguished  part  in  the  battle  of  Moscow. 
February  llth,  1864,  it  moved  with  the 
expedition  against  Forrest.  The  regiment 
re-enlisted  as  veterans,  March  16th,  and 
returned  from  their  furlough  to  Memphis  in 


April,  and  in  June  a  detachment,  with 
Grierson's  cavalry,  accompanied  General 
Sturgis  on  his  disastrous  expedition  to  Gun- 
town,  during  which  time  it  lost  five  killed, 
twenty-three  wounded  and  twelve  captured, 
out  of  160  engaged.  The  Ninth  was  also  in 
the  actions  of  Tupelo  and  of  Solon  Creek. 
In  a  severe  fight  at  Hurricane  Creek,  it  lost 
four  killed  and  a  number  wounded.  The 
regiment  also  did  good  service  in  the  pursuit 
of  Wheeler.  At  Campbellville,  it  was  hotly 
engaged,  and  bore  its  part  in  the  battle  of 
Franklin,  November  30th.  At  Nashville,  it 
participated  in  a  charge  upon  a  redoubt, 
which  it  carried,  capturing  four  pieces  of 
artillery  and  450  prisoners.  It  followed  with 
the  force  in  pursuit  of  Hood,  until  the  foe 
was  driven  across  the  Tennessee  river,  where 
the  regiment  was  dismounted  for  lack  of 
horses,  and  left  at  Eastport  in  February, 
1865.  It  was  mustered  out  of  service  at 
Selma,  Ala.,  October  31,  1865. 

The  Twelfth  cavalry,  then  commanded  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Hasbrouck  Davis,  was 
sent  to  Virginia,  where  it  was  early  brought 
under  fire,  in  an  encounter — near  Martins- 
burg,  September  5th — with  a  superior  cav- 
alry force,  which  it  routed.  On  being 
re-inforced,  the  enemy  attacked  in  return, 
when  a  severe  engagement  took  place.  Cap- 
tain T.  W.  Grosvenor's  company  coming  to 
the  aid  of  the  Twelfth,  the  Confederates  were 
again  driven  from  the  field,  with  a  loss  of 
twenty-five  killed  and  fifty  captured. 

At  Harper's  Ferry,  where  the  regiment 
had  been  sent  after  the  evacuation  of  Mar- 
tinsburg,  on  the  night  of  September  14th, 
that  place  being  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
the  Twelfth, under  command  of  Colonel  Voss, 
cut  its  way  through,  and  after  capturing  a 
train  of  112,  wagons  and  a  large  drove  of  cattle, 
joined  McClellan's  army  at  Jones'  Cross 
Roads. 

In  an  independent  expedition  (May  3, 
1863), under  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Davis,  the  regiment  inflicted  serious  damage 
upon  the  enemy  by  burning  bridges,  destroy- 
ing telegraphic  connections,  buildings  and 
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stores,  valued  at  $1,000,000.  It  lost  two 
officers  and  thirty-three  men. 

The  regiment  also  did  excellent  work  in 
the  preliminary  skirmishes  at  Gettysburg. 
In  the  pursuit  of  Lee,  it  was  present  at  the 
cavalry  battles  of  Falling  Waters,  the  Rapi- 
dan,  and  Stevensburg.  On  November  20, 
1863,  it  was  ordered  home  to  re-organize  as 
veterans.  Upon  again  taking  the  field  it 
was  sent  south  to  join  Banks'  army  in  Louis- 
iana, participating  in  the  various  engage- 
ments during  his  retreat  down.  Red  River. 
The  regiment  was  then  ordered  to  do 
picket  duty  on  Bayou  Lafourche,  where  it 
remained  during  the  summer.  In  September 
it  was  sent  to  Baton  Rouge,  and  in  November, 
with  other  cavalry  regiments,  engaged  in  an 
expedition  against  Liberty,  Mississippi,  where 
it  was  severely  engaged,  driving  the  enemy 
and  capturing  a  number  of  prisoners. 
It  also  took  part  in  the  expedition  against 
Mobile,  and  subsequently  was  kept  busily 
.employed  in  scouting  and  raiding  in  Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana  and  Texas  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  was  mustered  out  at  Houston, 
May  *9,  1866. 

The  Sixteenth  cavalry  began  its  operations 
as  a  regimental  organization,  at  Knoxville, 
in  October,  1862,  when  a  portion  of  it  partic- 
ipated in  the  defense  of  that  place.  A  de- 
tachment under  Colonel  Thielemann  was 
ordered  to  garrison  and  hold  Cumberland 
Gap.  A  battalion  under  Major  Beers  was 
sent  up  to  Powell's  Valley,  and  was  attacked 
near  Jonesville  by  three  brigades  of  Long- 
street's  command,  and  after  maintaining  its 
ground  against  such  great  odds  for  ten 
hours,  and  losing  heavily,  was  forced  to  sur- 
render, the  command  numbering  fifty-six 
officers  and  356  men. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Tennessee 
campaign  the  regiment,  in  February,  1864, 
was  ordered  to  Camp  Nelson,  Ky.,  where  it 
was  remounted,  and  in  April  left  for  Georgia 
in  Stoneman's  corps  of  cavalry. 

In  the  action  of  Varnell  Station  it  lost  thir- 
teen in  killed  and  wounded.  The  regiment  was 
engaged  in  all  the  principal  battles  in  the 


Atlanta  campaign,  acquitting  itself  witli 
honor,  and  returned  to  Decatur,  Alabama, 
in  September.  In  October  it  was  ordered  to 
Nashville,  thence  to  Pulaski,  Fayetteville 
and  Waynesboro.  In  an  expedition  up  Duck 
River  the  regiment  became  closely  engaged 
with  a  superior  force,  and  bravely  held  its 
position  until  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
when  it  cut  its  way  through.  The  regiment 
was  also  engaged  at  Franklin,  in  the  two 
days'  battle  of  Nashville,  and  in  the  succeed- 
ing pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

It  then  returned  to  Pulaski  and  was  em- 
ployed in  that  vicinity  in  scouting  and  skirm- 
ishing during  the  spring  and  summer,  until 
its  muster  out  at  Nashville.  It  returned  to 
Chicago  August  23,  1865. 

The  service  of  the  Seventeenth  cavalry  was 
wholly  within  the  Department  of  the  Mis- 
souri. The  first  battalion  was  ordered  to  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  and  the  second  toGlassgow,  and 
they  were  thus  employed  separately  for  four 
months,  scouting  and  skirmishing.  The  third 
battalion  reported  at  Rolla  in  September, 
1864.  Here  the  regiment  was  united  and 
bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  resisting  the  inva- 
sion of  Missouri  by  Price.  It  was  present  at 
Jefferson  City  and  aided  in  repelling  the 
Confederate  attack  on  that  place,  October  6lh 
and  7th.  Here  Colonel  Beveridge  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  Third  cavalry  brigade. 
In  the  attack  on  Price  at  Boonville  the  Seven- 
teenth was  commanded  by  Major  Matlock. 
It  again  successfully  met  the  enemy  at  Inde- 
pendence, and  followed  the  retreating  foe,  who 
finally  made  a  stand  near  Fort  Scott,  only  to 
be  gallantly  charged  by  the  Seventeenth,  and 
finally  driven  across  the  Arkansas  line. 

In  January,  1865,  the  Seventeenth  was 
ordered  to  Pilot  Knob,  Mo.,  and,  after  being 
remounted,  to  Cape  Girardeau  in  April, 
where  Col.  Beveridge  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  a  district,  Lieut.-Col.  Hynes  com- 
manding the  regiment.  From  Cape  Girard- 
eau, the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Kansas, 
and  occupied  detached  posts  along  the  plains 
whence  it  returned  to  be  mustered  out  in 
November  and  December,  1865. 
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The  artillery  will  be  considered  with 
reference  to  the  service  of  particular  com- 
panies, beginning  with  A  (of  the  First  regi- 
ment), sometimes  called  Willard's,  and  some- 
times Wood's. 

This  battery  particularly  distinguished 
itself  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Donelson,  where 
it  was  charged  by  the  enemy  who  was  most 
gallantly  repelled. 

In  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  it  also  bore  a  con- 
spicuous part,  being  engaged  from  8:30  a.  m. 
of  Sunday,  until  4  p.  m.,  loosing  three  men 
killed  and  three  wounded, and  having  half  of 
its  horses  disabled. 

It  was  also  engaged  in  the  batttles  of 
Chickasaw  Bayou,  Arkansas  Post,  and 
Jackson  (losing  one  killed  and  seven  cap- 
tured). It  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Missionary  Ridge  ;  and  in  the  advance  upon 
Atlanta,  was  engaged  at  Resaca,  where  Lieut. 
John  W.  Rutnsey,  who  was  in  command,  was 
severely  wounded  ;and  at  Dallas  and  Kenesaw. 

July  12,  1864,  its  re-enlisted  members 
were  consolidated  with  the  veterans  of  Bat- 
tery B  under  the  designation  of  Battery  A, 
which  was  commanded  temporarily  by  Capt. 
Samuel  S.  Smith.  In  the  battle  of  Atlanta, 
July  22d,  the  battery  was  overpowered  and 
lost  its  guns,  a  portion  of  which  were  subse- 
quently recovered.  It  suffered  severely, 
among  the  killed  being  Lieutenant  Robb. 
Captain  Smith  having  been  captured,  the 
command  devolved  upon  Lieutenant  S.  P. 
Wilcox.  Being  ordered  to  Nashville,  it  was 
held  in  reserve  in  the  battle  of  the  15th  and 
16th,  and  was  then  ordered  to  Chattanooga, 
where  it  remained  until  June,  when  it  pro- 
ceeded home  to  be  mustered  out. 

Battery  B,  "Taylor's,"  "Barrett's,"  first 
went  into  action  at  Belmont,  where  it 
acquitted  itself  nobly.  Orderly  Sergeant 
Charles  W.  Everett  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  five  others,  among  them  Wm.  De  Wolf, 
of  Chicago,  seriously. 

At  Fort  Donelson,  Captain  Ezra  Taylor 
and  his  battery  were  highly  complimented 
for  their  gallant  bearing,  the  companv 
losing  one  killed  and  nine  wounded.  At 


Shiloh,  Captain  Samuel  E.  Barrett  in  com- 
mand, it  was  also  hotly  engaged,  and  lost 
two  killed  and  eight  wounded. 

Being  transferred  to  the  Vicksburg  cam- 
paign, it  was  engaged  at  Chickasaw  Bayou, 
Arkansas  Post,  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  and 
Champion  Hills,  in  all  of  which  its  valor 
and  endurance  were  well  attested. 

In  the  Atlanta  campaign  the  battery  was 
present  at  Resaca,  Dallas  and  Kenesaw,  doing 
good  service,  and  July  12th  it  was  ordered 
to  Springfield  to  be  mustered  out,  up  to 
which  time  it  had  lost  nine  men  killed  and 
died  of  wounds,  and  eighteen  by  disease. 
After  the  reorganization  of  the  battery  and 
the  consolidation  of  companies  A  and  B  in 
July,  1864,  it  participated  in  the  remainder 
of  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and  in  the  pursuit 
of  Hood,  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Nash- 
ville. It  arrived  in  Chicago  July  12,  1865, 
and  was  then  mustered  out. 

Battery  E,  "Waterhouse's."  first  met  the 
enemy  at  Shiloh,  where  it  rendered  most 
gallant  service,  losing  one  killed,  sixteen 
wounded  and  one  missing.  It  was  also  effect- 
ively employed  in  the  following  campaigns 
and  battles:  Sherman's  expedition  to  Oxford, 
Miss.;  at  Grand  Gulf;  in  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
burg, losing  two  killed  and  six  wounded; 
Brice's  Cross  Roads,  Miss.,  June  1,  1864, 
losing  one  killed,  three  wounded  and  four 
missing;  Tupelo,  whipping  Forrest,  and  with 
Thomas  at  Nashville.  It  was  mustered  out 
Dec.  24,  1864,  the  new  recruits  remaining 
in  service  until  June,  1865. 

Battery  1,  "Bouton's,"  was  also  first  en. 
gaged  at  Shiloh,  doing  excellent  service,  and 
was  then  employed  in  the  siege  of  Corinth. 
In  the  fall  it  took  part  in  expeditions  to 
Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  engaging  the 
enemy's  cavalry.  It  was  also,  later,  in  the 
Tallahatchie  raid,  and  in  June  at  Snyder's 
Bluff,  on  the  Yazoo,  where  it  fortified;  was 
in  the  siege  of  Jackson;  thence  it  went  to 
Chattanooga  and  was  engaged  in  the  battles 
of  Nov.  25,  26,  27.  The  battery  re-enlisted 
as  veterans  March  17, 1 864;  returned  to  Nash- 
ville, and  was  in  the  battle  of  Dec.  15th  and 
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16th,  thence  following  in  pursuit  of  Hood. 
Ordered  to  Eastport,  it  remained  there  until 
it  returned  to  Chicago  for  muster  out,  July 
26,  1865. 

Battery  K,"Colvin's, "spent  its  first  year  in 
the  service  in  chasing  guerrillas  in  Ken- 
tucky. It  was  ordered  to  Louisville  to  pro- 
tect the  city  until  Burnside's  Tennessee  expe- 
dition was  fitted  out,  which  it  accompanied, 
being  the  first  battery  in  East  Tennessee, 
and  was  foremost  in  the  capture  of  Knoxville. 
A  part  of  the  men  were  mustered  out  at 
Springfield  in  June,  1865,  and  the  remainder 
at  Chicago,  in  July. 

Battery  M,  "  Miller's",  "Spencer's,"  was 
first  ordered  to  Louisville,  where  it  did  gar- 
rison duty  until  November  11,  1863,  when 
it  was  sent  to  Lebanon,  and  thence  to 
Columbia,  Tennessee.  In  January  it  guarded 
the  fleet  of  65  transports,  from  Louisville, 
with  troops  for  Rosscrans,  via  Nashville, 
thence  to  Franklin.  It  was  frequently  and 
closely  engaged  in  Georgia  in  September,  at 
Ringgold,  Roseville  Gap,  and  Chickamauga, 
where  it  lost  two  killed  and  nine  wounded. 

In  the  Atlanta  campaign,  it  was  efficiently 
engaged  at  Resaca,  Adairsville,  New  Hope 
Church  and  Kenesaw, being  under  fire  twenty 
days  in  June.  It  was  also  frequently  in  action 
in  July  before  Atlanta,  always  doing  splendid 
work.  Returning  to  Chattanooga  Novem- 
ber 1st,  it  did  garrison  duty  there,  and  at 
Cleveland  and  Charleston,  Tennessee,  until 
July  14th,  when  it  started  for  Chicago  and 
was  there  mustered  out  July  24,  1864. 

Battery  L,  "Bolton's,"  Second  Illinois 
light  artillery,  was  first  assigned  to  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  and  was  in  the 
advance  upon  Corinth  and  in  other  move- 
ments in  Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  partici- 
pating in  the  battle  of  Hatchie,  October  5, 
1862,  where  it  captured  a  four-gun  battery 
and  a  stand  of  colors.  It  was  in  the  Tallahat- 
chie  expedition  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  ren- 
dering efficient  service,  and  with  Sherman 
against  Jackson.  In  1864,  it  was  employed 
in  Georgia  and  Mississippi,  and  was  ordered 
to  Vicksburg,  which  post  it  garrisoned  until 


May,  1865.  The  battery  was  mustered  out 
August  9th,  1865. 

Battery  M,  "  Phillips',"  performed  its  first 
service  in  Kentucky,  and  was  thence  ordered 
to  Knoxville;  was  engaged  with  the  enemy 
at  Jonesboro  and  soon  after  at  Carter's  Sta- 
tion. On  October  10,  1863,  it  was  in  ac- 
tion all  day  at  Blue  Springs ;  and  again  on 
the  12th  at  Blountsville.  November  6th,  it 
was  attacked  by  4,000  of  the  enemy,  and 
after  a  sharp  engagement,  in  which  it  lost  four 
men  killed  and  35  captured,  the  guns  were 
spiked  and  abandoned — 86  men  and  50  horses 
and  equipments  being  saved. 

After  the  siege  of  Knoxville,  the  battery 
was  ordered  to  Camp  Nelson,  Ky.,  where  it 
was  consolidated  with  other  batteries. 

The  Board  of  Trade — Stokes'— battery, 
independent,  first  met  the  enemy  at  Perry- 
ville  Kentucky.  Its  next  active  service  was 
in  the  Murfreesboro  campaign.  At  the 
battle  of  Stone's  River,  it  was  twice  hotly  and 
closely  engaged,  and  was  highly  compliment: 
ed  by  the  commander  in  chief  for  its  gallant 
conduct — it  lost  three  killed  and  nine 
wounded. 

It  was  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga, and  was  thereafter  employed  in  the 
pursuit  of  Wheeler,  and  was  frequently  in 
action  in  October.  It  was  all  through  the 
Atlanta  campaign,  being  in  action  seven  days 
in  June,  and  as  many  in  July,  being  indeed 
in  active  service  until  after  the  surrender  of 
Atlanta.  Thence  returning  to  Nashville, 
it  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  December 
15th  and  16th,and  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  Hood, 
after  which  service  it  was  moved  to  Eastport, 
Miss.,  where  it  remained  until  March  22, 
1865.  Its  last  service  was  in  the  Wilson 
expedition  against  Selma  and  Macon  in 
April.  Returning  to  Chicago,  it  was  mus- 
tered out  June  30,  1865.  It  was  in  eleven 
hard-fought  battles,  in  twenty-six  other 
severe  engagements,  and  in  action  altogether 
forty-two  times. 

The  Chicago  Mercantile  Battery — Cooley's 
— was  first  sent  with  Sherman  in  his  Talla- 
hatchie  expedition.  Returning,  was  engaged 
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in  the  first  attack  on  Vicksburg,  December 
27,  1862 ;  afterwards  in  the  battle  of 
Arkansas  Post.  The  battery  was  all  through 
the  Vicksburg  campaign,  ending  with  the 
surrender,  and  was  with  the  force  sent  to 
meet  Johnson  at  Jackson.  It  was  then 
ordered  to  General  Banks'  army  in  the  Gulf 
Department.  In  December  it  was  ordered 
to  Texas.  In  the  Red  River  expedition  and 
at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Sabine  Cross 
Roads,  it  was  the  only  battery  engaged  that 


saved  its  guns,  though  with  the  fearful  loss 
of  six  killed,  nine  wounded  and  twenty-five 
prisoners.  Thence  again  to  New  Orleans, 
and  in  an  expedition  against  the  Mobile  & 
Ohio  railroad,  thence  to  Baton  Rouge  and 
New  Orleans,  and  thence  to  Chicago,  where 
the  men  were  mustered  out  July  10,  1865.* 
Bridges'  battery  was  originally  Company 
I,  of  the  Nineteenth  infantry,  but  after  the 
battle  of  Stone's  River  was  permanently 
transferred  from  that  organization  and 


•ROLL  OF  CHICAGO  OFFICERS  PROMOTED  TO  BRIGADES  AND  DIVISIONS. 
BREVET  MAJOR  GENERALS. 


WHENCE  APPOINTED. 

DATE. 

REMARKS. 

llth  Infantrj'  Brig  -Gen.    Thomas  E.  G.  Ransom                            

Sept    1  '64 

Died  Oct.  29  '64 

12th         i»             i«          .       John  McArthur        

Dec.  16,  '64 

M.  O.  Oct.  4  '65 

45th         "             "          '       John  E.  Smith                                        .           

Jan.  12  '65 

"    Apr   30  '65 

1st  Artillery,      ''          '       Jos.  D.  Webster       

Mch.  13,  '65 

Res.  Nov.  6  '65 

37th  Infantry,      "          '       Julius  White  

M.  O.  Aug.  24,  '65 

39th         "             **          *       Thomas  O.  Osborn        

Apr.   3,  '65 

Res.  Sept.   8,  '65 

12th        "             "          '       Aug.  L.  Chetlain  

June  8,  '65 

M*O.  Jan.  15,  '66 

BRIGADIER  GENERALS. 

19th  Infantry,  Col.  John  B.  Turchin  

July  17,  '63 

Res.  Oct.  4  '64 

56th         "            "      DavidStuart  

Nov.  29,  '63 

Com.  exp.Mch.  11,  '63 

51st         "            "     Luther  P.  Bradley       

July  30  '64 

Res.  June  30  '65 

^d  Artillery,  Maj.  Charles  J.  Stolbrand  

Feb.  18  '65 

M.  O.  Jan.  15,'66 

3d          "         Capt.  James  H.  Stokes    .         .'       

July  2(1,  '65 

"    Aug.  24,  '65 

88th  Infantry,  Col.    Francis  T.  Sherman  

July  21,  '65 

"    Jan.   15,  '66 

8th  Cavalry,      "     William  Gamble                    

Sept.  25  '65 

"    Mch.    1   '66 

SdU.S.  Aft'y."       Martin  D.  Hardin  

July   2,  '64 

"    Jan.  17,  '66 

BREVET  BRIGADIER  GENERALS. 


23d  Infantry,  Col. 

July  28  '64 

Kl'd  in  bat  7-24,  '64 

17th  Cavalry,     " 

John  L.  Beveridge  

Feb.    7,  '65 

M.  O.  Feb.  7,  '66 

8th       "     '     Maj 

Geo.  A.  Forsjth  ..                 

Feb.  13  '65 

"       Feb  3,  '66 

8th       "             " 

John  M.  Waite 

"    July  13  '65 

12th       "          Col. 

Hasbrouck  Davis  

it           it 

Res.  Aug.    1,  '65 

12th       "    Lt.-Col. 

T.  W.  Grosvenor    

it           tt 

"    Aug.   3,  '64 

12th       " 

Hamilton  B.  Dox  

it           it 

M  O-  May  29  '66 

13th       "           Col. 

Joseph  W.  Bell  .  . 

it           »t 

"      May  20,  '63 

13th 

Albert  Erekine  

IV                           * 

"      Jan.     5,  '65 

16th       "    Lt.-Col. 

Robert  W.  Smith  

It               i 

"      Aug,  19,  '65 

1st  Artillery.Col. 

it               t 

Res-  Aug    20  '64 

1st        "         Maj. 

Charles  Houghtaling       

II               i 

M    O.  June  14,  '65 

1st        "           Col. 

Feb   28    65 

4th  Cav.,  Lt.-Col. 

Martin  R-.  M.  Wallace  

M.  O.  Nov.   3,  '64 

12th  Infantry,  " 

Arthur  C.  Ducat  

Mc<i.  13,  65 

"      Feb.  19,  '64 

12th       "          Maj. 

James  R.  Hugunm      .          .                                           

"       July  12  '64 

31st        "    Lt.-Col. 

Robert  N.  Pearson      

it           ti 

"       July  19,'65 

37th       "           Col. 

John  C.  Black  .                                    

«i           it 

Res.  Aug.  16,  '85 

39th       "    Lt.-Col. 

Orrin  L.  Mann  

t           ». 

M.  O.  Dec.  6,  '65 

51st         '           Col. 

Gilbert  W.  Cumming                              ...  

.           it 

Kes.  Sept.  30,  '65 

51st         '        Capt, 

Theodore  F.  Brown.  . 

t           «t 

M.  O.  May  15,  '65 

58th         *           Col. 

Robert  W.  Healy           

t           tt 

"       April  1,  '66 

65th 

Daniel  Cameron  

t           tt 

"      July  31,  '64 

65th 

Wm.  A.  Stewart  

t           it 

"      July  13,  '65 

72d 

Fred.  A.  Starring  . 

t           tt 

"       Aug  9,  '65 

72d           '    Lt.-Col. 

Joseph  Stockton                                   

t           tt 

82d 

Edward  S.  Salomon  .  .. 

it           it 

'       June  9,  ;65 

88th 

George  W.  Smith  

tt           tt 

89th       "           Col. 

Charles  T.  Hotchkiss       

•  i           tt 

i                 ii 

113th  Inf'ry,    Col. 

George  B.  Hoge.                                                               ... 

Mch.  13,  '65 

•      June    20,'65 

127th      " 

Hamilton  N.  Eldridge              ..        .                    

'      Aug.  15,  '65 

Col'd  Cava'y,  " 

Herman  Leib.  ..   . 

tt           tt 

98th  Inf'y,  Lt.-Col. 

John  C.  Smith  .                 

June  20,  '65 

M.  O.  June  10,  '65 

64th 

Joseph  S.  Reynolds                                                 .  . 

July  11,  '65 

"      July  11,  '65 

A.  A.  General, 

Alex.  C-  McClurg 

Sept  18  '65 

A.  D.  C.  U.  S.  V. 

J.Wilson  Shaffer                                                                    ..  .. 

Mch.  13,  't>5 

Anson  Stager          .            

A.  Insp.  G.U.S.V. 

Wm.  E.  Stronsr  .  •          .          

"     21.  '65 

13 
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changed  into  a  battery  of  light  artillery,  and 
first  saw  service  as  such  in  the  Tullahoma 
campaign.  In  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  it 
lost  six  men  killed,  including  Lieutenant 
Bishop,  sixteen  wounded  and  four  captured, 
a  heavier  loss  than  any  other  battery  met 
with  on  that  field  of  carnage,  except  H,  of 
the  Fifth  U.  S.  Artillery.  It  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge,  and  accom- 
panied the  corps  that  was  sent  to  Burnside's 
relief  at  Knoxville. 

The  battery  served  through  all  the  Atlanta 
campaign,  rendering  effective  service;  engag- 
ing subsequently  in  the  pursuit  of  Hood,  and 
was  actively  employed  in  the  battles  of 
Columbia,  Spring  Hill,  Franklin,  and  Nash- 
ville. It  left  Nashville  for  Chicago,  where 
it  was  mustered  out  July  6,  1865. 

While  the  sons  of  Chicago  were  illustrating 
their  loyalty  and  valor  in  the  field, 

The  Stay  J       J 

at.  Homes,  those  who  remained  at  home — those 
who  fought  without  guns  in  their  hands — 
performed  equally  as  indispensable  services 
and  duties  in  order  that  the  Union  might  be 
saved.  It  was  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
federal  army  that  its  maximum  of  strength 
should  be  maintained,  that  it  should  be  sup- 
pliedwith  all  needed  arms  and  properly  fed 
and  clothed.  Without  a  favorable  public  opin- 
ion in  the  loyal  States  sustaining  the  govern- 
ment in  its  measures  to  prosecute  the  war, 
men  could  not  be  raised  nor  supplies  voted. 
The  power  behind  the  throne,  greater  than 
the  throne  itself,  was  vested  in  the  people 
who  stayed  at  home,  those  who  were  exempt 
from  service  or  who  were  holding  necessary 
official  positions,  or  were  so  hindered  by 
imperative  domestic  or  business  ties  as  to  be 
unable  to  take  the  field,  and  the  noble 
women  of  the  country.  Without  the 
inspiring  and  devoted  efforts  of  these  brainy, 
liberal-minded  men  and  women  against  the 
cries  of  southern  sympathizers  in  favor  of 
compromise  and  peace  at  any  price,  and  to 
neutralize  the  sharp  criticisms  of  those  who 
magnified  trifling  reverses  into  defeat  and 
errors  of  judgment  into  irretrievable  blunders; 
without  their  hearty  co-operation  and  aid  in 


those  gloomy  days  of  July  and  August,1862, 
the  rebellion  would  have  been  an  accom- 
plished revolution.  But  the  stay-at-homes  kept 
the  fires  of  liberty  constantly  burning  on 
every  altar.  They  gathered  again  and  again 
in  the  mighty  strength  of  the  pulpit,  the 
press  and  the  public  meeting,  in  the  face  of 
damaging  reverses,  of  clamorous  opposition 
to  war  taxes,  and  kindled  anew  with  fresh 
fuel  from  their  home  altars  the  fires  of  pa- 
triotism and  love  for  the  undiminished  flag. 
Not  the  least  valuable  of  their  efforts  were 
soldiers'  Pu*  f°rtn  in  behalf  of  the  personal 
Home,  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  private 
soldier,  and  to  this  end  it  early  occurred 
to  the  people  of  Chicago  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  provide  the  comforts 
of  a  home  for  those  volunteers  passing 
through  the  city  who  were  wounded, 
paroled  or  lately  recruited.  The  first  to 
move  in  this  direction  was  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  it  was  decided  to 
commit  this  laudable  work  to  the  loyal 
women  of  the  city.  An  organization  was 
effected  June  9,  1861,  with  the  following 
officers  :  President,  Thomas  B.  Bryan  ;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Mrs.  Ambrose  Foster,  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Wadsworth,  succeeded  by  Mrs.  0.  E.  Hos- 
mer ;  Secretary,  Mrs.  George  Gibbs,  suc- 
ceeded by  Mrs.  Henry  Sayrs ;  Assistant 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Joseph  Medill ;  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Henry  Wadsworth  ;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Mrs.  A.  H.  Hoge,  Mrs.  D.  P.  Liver- 
more,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Woodworth,  Mrs.  E.  Hig- 
gins,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Robinson,  Mrs.  A.  Foster, 
Mrs.  Hesing,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Gushing,  Mrs. 
I.  Greenfelder,  Mrs.  Rorke,  Mrs.  Jerome 
Beecher,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Hinsdale,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Clark  and  Mrs.  Boyd.  Mrs.  Smith  Tinkham 
and  Mrs.  Bowen  subsequently  succeeded  Mes- 
dames  Hinsdale  and  Clark.  This  board  went 
immediately  to  work  to  secure  funds,  and 
met  with  encouraging  success.  The  old 
Mansion  House,  45  Randolph  street,  was 
secured  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  first 
Home,  and  was  opened  for  use  July  4th  with 
a  grand  dinner.  This  building  was  soon 
found  to  be  inadequate  for  the  purposes  in 
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tended.  A  structure  to  serve  for  a  temporary 
rest  was  erected  near  Dearborn  Park  by  the 
post  quartermaster,  and  placed  under  the 
same  management  as  the  Soldiers' Home,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  purchase  a  lot  and  erect  a 
more  commodious  building  for  a  permanent 
establishment.  A  portion  of  the  means 
raised  for  this  purpose  was  derived  from  the 
liberal  hand  of  the  president,  Thomas  B. 
Bryan,  who  purchased  the  original  Proclama- 
tion of  Emancipation  for  the  sum  of  $3,000, 
and  donated  the  same  to  the  Home,  from 
the  sale  of  which  was  realized  $10,000.  With 
this  and  other  funds  the  "Baldwin  property" 
at  Fair  View  was  purchased,  which  was  soon 
after  sold  and  lots  secured  on  the  lake  shore, 
near  the  projected  Douglas  monument,  upon 
which  a  brick  building  was  erected,  at  a  cost 
of  $15,000,  which  was  opened  as  a  permanent 
Home  May  13,  1864. 

In  the  meantime  the  Soldiers'  Eest,  a  build- 
soidiers1  *n£  ^®  ^J  50  feet,  had  been  complet- 
Rest.  ed  and  opened  January  22,  1864.  Mr. 
Bryan  wa^  elected  president  of  the  Home  and 
James  H.  Woodworth  treasurer;  but  both  in- 
stitutions remained  under  the  general  control 
of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers.  Their  work 
was  as  arduous  as  it  was  onerous.  Eegiments 
were  entertained  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  as 
they  happened  to  arrive  at  the  Kest,  and  dis- 
abled soldiers  at  the  Home,  as  well  as  at 
private  dwellings.  Funds  through  individual 
subscriptions  not  coming  in  fast  enough,  it 
was  determined,  early  in  1864,  to  hold  a  fair 
in  connection  with  the  Sanitary  Commission. 
This  proved  a  great  success,  resulting  in  the 
addition  of  $83,000  to  their  treasury  ;  all  of 
which,  as  remarked  by  president  Bryan,  was 
due  to  the  "earnest,  unremitting  and  untir- 
ing labors  "  of  the  ladies  of  the  Home. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  1864,  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  President,  Thomas  B. 
Bryan;  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Dickin- 
son, Mrs.  Henry  Sayrs;  secretary,  Mrs.  J.  0. 
Brayman;  treasurer,  Carl  F.  W.  Junge;  as- 
sistant treasurer,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Blakie; 
auditing  committee,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Shepley, 
Mrs.  Dr.  Ingals,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Andrews.  Mrs. 


Myra  Bradwell  was  elected  assistant  treas- 
urer, June  23,  1864,  vice  Miss  E.  Blakie, 
resigned.  During  the  year,  60,100  soldiers 
had  been  entertained  at  the  Eest,  and  577 
sick  and  disabled  soldiers  had  been  cared  for 
at  the  Home.  During  1865-6,  the  main 
building  of  the  Soldiers'  Home,  four  stories 
in  height,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  about 
$30,000. 

The  Soldiers'  Home  was  incorporated  by 
act  of  the  legislature,  February  28,  1867,  as 
a  charitable  institution,  and  $24,000  ap- 
propriated for  its  maintenance.  The  first 
officers  under  the  organization  were:  Presi- 
dent, James  B.  Bradwell;  vice-presidents, 
Mrs.  0.  D.  Ranney,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Andrews; 
secretary,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Brogman;  treasurer, 
C.  R.  Field;  assistant  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Myra  Bradwell;  auditing  committee, 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Harvey,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Clark;  com- 
mittee on  Appeals,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Sawyer,  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Bristol,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Loom  is,  Mrs.  J. 
C.  Shepley,  Mrs.  Henry  Sayrs;  superinten- 
dent. Dr.  F.  L.  Flanders.  The  expenses  of 
the  Home  in  1869  were  $10,875— the  num- 
ber of  inmates  being  forty-one.  These  were 
transferred  to  the  National  Homes  during 
the  year,  with  a  view  to  closing  the  institu- 
tion. The  buildings  and  grounds  were  sold 
June  3,  1870,  for  $50,000.  They  are  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  Catholic  St. 
Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum. 

A  portion  of  the  funds  derived 
from  the  above  mentioned  sale  was 
invested  in  a  block  of  ground  in  South 
Evanston,  and  upon  it  a  brick  building 
erected,  which  was  opened  as  a  second 
Soldiers'  Home,  Feb.  22,  1871.  This 
Home  was  used  until  the  fall  of  1877,  when 
it  was  closed,  and  the  inmates,  sixteen  in 
number,  transferred  to  National  Homes. 
The  property  was  then  rented  to  the  "  Illi- 
nois Industrial  School  for  Girls,"  the  bene- 
ficiaries to  include  the  children  and  orphans 
of  soldiers. 

The  well  known  facts  that  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  deaths  in  any  army 
are  from  diseases,  rather  than  the  bullet, 
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and  that  of  those  who  die  from  wounds  a 
large  percentage  might  be  saved  with  better 
treatment,  early  suggested  the  organization 
of  those  relief  and  sanitary  measures  which 
grew  to  such  large  proportions,  and  yielded, 
both  in  tents  and  hospitals,  such  invaluable 
fruit. 

With  the  first  troops  sent  to  the  field, 
Chicago  sent  her  nurses,  Miss  Jane  A.  Bab- 
cock  and  Miss  Mary  E.  M.  Poster,  who  vol- 
unteered to  accompany  the  expedition  to 
Cairo.  Others  soon  followed,  namely, 
Mesdames  D.  M.  Brundage,  J.  S.  Kellogg, 
Mary  Evans,  A.  M.  Beaubien,  E.  S.  John- 
son, and  E.  B.  Groves  and  Miss  Annette 
Sleightly. 

No  department  of  the  military  service,  per- 
haps, suffered  more  from  inexperience  and 
ignorance  than  that  of  surgery  and  medical 
care.  This,  the  most  important  considera- 
tion affecting  the  usefulness  and  efficiency 
of  the  soldier,  was  the  most  neglected. 

After  hardly f ought  battles,the  government 
was  unable  to  furnish *he  wounded  and  sick 
with  ordinary  supplies  and  care,  not  to 
mention  those  finer  attentions  and  those  arti- 
cles of  luxury  so  greatly  needed  in  severe 
and  critical  cases. 

To  supplement  its  efforts  to  afford  deli- 
Sanitar  cacies  and  needed  supplies  outside 
Commissions.  of  iron-clad  regulations,  to 
give  relief  in  hospitals,  and  on  the  tented 
field,  healing  wounds  by  the  anointment 
of  loving  hands  and  personal  attentions,  the 
Sanitary  Commission  was  organized  in  New 
York,  April  25,  1861,  with  Eev.  Dr. 
Henry  W.  Bellows  at  its  head.  Mark  Skin- 
ner and  Ezra  B.  McCagg  were  appointed 
as  members  of  the  commission  for  Chicago, 
and  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  John  W.  Foster,  Drs. 
E.  N.  Isham  and  H.  A.  Johnson  and  E.  W. 
Blatchford.  associate  members. 

Soon  after  this  (October,  1861)  the  Chi- 
cago Sanitary  Commission  was  organized 
with  the  following  members  :  Mark  Skinner, 
president;  Eev.  0.  H.  Tiffany,  vice-presi- 
dent; E.  W.  Blatchford,  corresponding 
secretary,  and  H.  E.  Seelye  recording  secre- 


tary-treasurer; Dr.  Ealph  N.  Isham,  Eev. 
W.  W.Patton,  Col.  John  W.  Foster,  James 
Ward.  Subsequently  the  names  of  Ezra 
B.  McCagg,  George  C.  Cook,  Amos  J. 
Throop  and  Cyrus  Bentley  were  added. 
Mrs.  Eliza  C.  Porter  was  made  superintend- 
ent of  the  rooms  for  the  reception  of 
supplies,  and  John  Freeman,  clerk. 

The  work  of  the  commission  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  gathering  and  forwarding  of 
supplies  merely,  but  was  extended  to  the 
furnishing  of  information  in  regard  to 
existing  wants  at  the  most  destitute  points. 
To  this  end  the  members  were  sent 
to  inspect  camps  and  hospitals  in 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and 
wherever  soldier  boys  from  Illinois  were 
marshaled.  The  labors,  indeed,  of  the  large- 
hearted  men  and  women  engaged  in  this 
work  were  as  arduous  as  they  were  inesti- 
mable. Contributions  of  needed  articles 
and  money  soon  began  to  come  in,  but  not 
too  soon.  After  Donelson  and  Shiloh  the 
depots  and  treasury  of  the  commission  were 
drained  of  everything.  The  common  council 
of  the  city  came  to  the  rescue  with  a 
donation  of  $10,000,  and  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  others  con- 
tributed liberally.  Too  much  cannot  be 
said  in  praise  of  the  efforts  of  the  women  of 
Chicago,  not  only  in  the  assistance  rendered 
by  them  in  raising  funds  and  supplies,  but 
in  their  noble  work  in  the  field  and  hospi- 
tals. Among  those  at  the  front  were  Mrs. 
Sarah  E.  Henshaw,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Porter, 
Mrs.  Hoge  and  Mrs.  Livermore  before  men- 
tioned, Mrs.  Mary  Bickerdyke,  Mrs.  Egerton 
and  the  Eobb  sisters.  In  the  home  work  are 
found  the  names  of  Mrs.  Col.  Sloan,  Mrs. 
C.  C.  Webster,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hawley,  Mrs. 
C.  P.  Dickinson,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Blatchford, 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  Mrs.  Myra  Bradwell,  Mrs. 
E.  S.  Wads  worth,  "Mrs.  J.  H.  Tuttle,  Mrs. 
C.  N.  Holden  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Doggett. 

Large  sivms  were  raised  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  sanitary  fairs,  the  first  of 
which,  held  the  latter  part  of  1863, 
netted  the  sum  of  $86,000;  and  the  second 
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one,  in  1865,  in  connection  with  the  Soldiers' 
Home  and  Christian  Commissions,  brought  in 
the  magnificent  sum  of  $240,813.  Those 
who  were  the  most  prominent  and  active  in 
carrying  forward  these  successful  charities 
were  Messrs.  Thos.  B.  Bryan,  C.  G.  Hammond, 
E.  B  McCagg,  James  B.  Bradwell,Charles  L. 
Wilson,  Cyrus  Bentley  and  the  noble  women 
before  mentioned. 

In  view  of  the  co-operation  of  other  cities 
in  this  and  neighboring  States  in  the  work  of 
the  commission,  after  the  holding  of  the 
first  fair,  the  name  of  the  Chicago  Sanitary 
Commission  was  changed  to  that  of  the 
"  Northwestern  Sanitary  Commission."  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1864,  it  was  found 
that  many  of  the  first  officers  of  the  organ- 
ization had  impaired  their  health  by  over- 
work, and  a  re-organization  of  the  Board  was 
affected  as  follows:  President  E.  B.  McCagg; 
vice-president,  Rev.  W.  W.  Patton;  corre- 
sponding secretary,  Cyrus  Bentley,  treasurer, 
E.  W.  Blatchford;  other  members  were  B.  P. 
Raymond,  Ira  G.  Munn,  Wesley  Munger 
and  Jabez  K.  Botsford. 

The  important  results  accomplished  by 
the  commission  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
in  the  four  years  of  its  existence,  as  appears 
from  the  official  reports,  the  parent  organi- 
zation collected  and  disbursed  $4,924,048. 
The  Chicago  branch  "disbursed  77,666 
packages  from  its  storehouse  and  $405,792.66 
from  its  treasury." 

The  money  value  of  the  entire  disburse- 
ment, through  this  branch,  was  estimated  at 
$1,056,192.  These  are  the  material  results, 
but  who  can  estimate  as  a  consequence  of  its 
labors  the  suffering  alleviated,  the  number 
of  wounded  healed,  of  the  sick  restored  to 
health,  and  the  dying  saved  to  their  families 
and  country. 

In  this  connection,    mention   should  also 

f  the  Work  of  the  Chris- 

Commission,  a  branch  of 
which  was  established  in  Chicago  with  John 
V.  Farwell  as  president,  and  Tuthill  King, 
B.  P.  Jacobs  and  D  wight  L.  Moody  as  mem- 
bers. 


Christian 
Commission 


The  object  of  this  organization  was  "to 
promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  U.  S.  army  and  navy,  in  co. 
operation  with  chaplains  and  others."  In 
camps  and  hospitals  this  work  was  largely 
committed  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  and  at  the  front,  including  the 
care  of  the  wounded  after  battle,  it  was  in 
charge  of  direct  agents  of  the  commission. 
The  report  for  the  year  1863  states  that 
forty-eight  delegates  were  sent  to  the  front, 
who  visited  battle-fields,  camps  and  hospitals 
from  Louisville,  Ky. ,  to  New  Orleans,  in- 
cluding the  States  of  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
Arkansas  and  Alabama,  holding  meetings, 
distributing  religious  publications,  including 
275,000  copies  of  the  Bible,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  needed  stores  for  the  personal  com- 
fort of  volunteers.  Of  the  munificent  sum 
of  $2,524,512  raised  and  expended  by  the 
commission,  $134,253  came  through  the 
Chicago  branch.  And  thus  it  was  that  the 
citizens  of  Chicago  not  only  performed  their 
whole  duty  in  furnishing  men  for  the  war, 
and  in  heartily  supporting  all  necessary  war 
measures  and  taxes,  but  also  in  contributing 
to  the  success  and  inestimable  usefulness 
of  these  great  commissions  for  the  relief, 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  boys  in  blue. 

The  death  of  President  Lincoln,  on  the 
Death  morning  of  April  15.  1865,  from 
of  Lincoln.  a  wound'  inflicted  by  the  assassin, 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  awakened  the  deepest 
interest  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
Nowhere,  however,  was  the  excitement  more 
intense  or  the  grief  more  profound  than  in 
Chicago,  where  he  was  widely  known  and  be- 
loved; where  he  had  so  often  delivered 
stirring  and  effective  addresses,  and  where  he 
was  nominated  for  the  high  office  in  the 
'  discharge  of  whose  duties  he  earned  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.  His  administration 
had  commanded  the  loyal  support  of  her 
citizens;  not  only  on  account  of  their 
approval  of  its  patriotic  statesmanship,  but 
also  because  of  his  personal  popularity  with 
them.  It  was  fitting,  therefore,  that  Chi- 
cago should  be  the  first  city  of  his  adopted 
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State  reverently  to  receive  his  sacred 
dust,  as  the  solemn  funeral  cortege  moved 
on  its  way  to  his  old  home  at  Springfield. 
Illinois  had  sent  officially  appointed  repre- 
sentatives to  accompany  the  memorable  pro- 
cession from  Washington,  through  Phila- 
delphia, New  York  and  other  important  cities 
of  the  North.  Among  them  were  Governor 
Oglesby  and  the  otherState  officers,  and  a  num- 
ber of  his  old  personal  friends  from  Sprin  gfield 
and  other  localities.  The  Chicago  delegation 
embraced  the  following  distinguished  citi- 
zens: Senator  Lyman  Trumbull,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Wm.  Bross,  Mayor  Francis  T. 
Sherman,  Congressman  John  Wentworth, 
Thomas  A.  Hoyne,  S.  S.  Hayes,  Col.  K.  W. 
Hough,  S.  W.  Fuller,  J.  B.  Turner,  I.  Law- 
son,  C.  L.  Woodman,  Geo.  W.  Gage,  G.  H. 
Roberts,  J.Commisky,  T.  L.  Tolcott.  Judge 
David  Davis,  Major  General  David  Hunter, 
a  name  familiar  to  Chicago  pioneers,  and 
Ward  H.  Lainon,  who  were  of  the  escort, 
accompanied  Mr.  Lincoln  on  his  eventful 
trip  from  Springfield  to  Washington  in 
February,  1861. 

The  train  bearing  the  casket  reached  the 
city  on  May  1st,  and  was  received  by  an  im- 
mense throng,  with  uncovered  heads  and 
tear-dimmed  eyes.  The  pall-bearers  were 
Lyman  Trumbull,  John  Wentworth,  F.  C. 
Sherman,  E.G.  Lamed,  Francis  A.  Hoffman, 
J.  Russell  Jones,  Thomas  Drummond,  Wm. 
Bross,  John  B.  Rice,  S.  W.  Fuller,  Thomas 
B.  Bryan  and  J.  Young  Scammon. 

These  gentlemen  assumed  their  sad  duty 
amid  the  reverberations  of  minute  guns  and 
the  mournfully  solemn  tolling  of  church 
bells.  A  magnificent  funeral  car  had  been 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  casket,  and 
this  was  followed  by  a  sorrowing  multitude, 


made  up  of  all  classes  as  it  passed  under  a 
grand  triple-Gothic  funeral  arch  on  its  way 
to  the  Court  House.  There  in  the  rotunda, 
the  tall,  graceful  pillars  of  which  were  draped 
with  the  outward  emblems  of  woe,  the  remains 
laid  in  state.  Here,  during  the  entire  night 
of  May  first  and  until  the  evening  of  the 
second,  a  procession,  estimated  to  have 
numbered  250,000,  residents  of  Chicago  and 
neighboring  cities,  availed  themselves  of  the 
melancholy  privilege  of  gazing,  for  the  last 
time,  upon  the  rugged  face — calm  in  the 
peaceful  sleep  of  death — of  the  great  Lincoln. 

The  obesquies  here  were  not  second  in 
point  of  solemnity  and  grandeur,  to  those 
held  in  any  other  cities  along  the  route. 
Three  memorial  meetings  were  held.  At 
Bryan  Hall,  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax,  speaker 
of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  de- 
livered a  panegyric;  at  the  Crosby  opera 
house  an  eloquent  address  was  delivered  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Patton;  while  a  fitting  eulogy  was 
pronounced  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Ryder  at 
St.  Paul's  Church. 

The  funeral  train  left  for  Springfield  on  the 
evening  of  May  3d,  reaching  its  destination 
on  the  morning  of  the  3rd,  when  the  final 
obsequies  took  place. 

The  untimely  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
not  only  mourned  by  a  nation  in  tears,  but 
caused  a  thrill  of  grief  and  profound  sym- 
pathy throughout  the  civilized  world.  While 
he  did  not  live  to  see  the  full  fruition  of 
his  hopes,  he  was  permitted  to  behold  the 
glorious  end  in  full  view  and  to  realize  that 
the  cause  which  he  loved  so  well  had 
triumphed.  The  zenith  of  his  fame  had 
been  reached,  and  no  cloud  dimmed  the 
splendor  of  that  rich  heritage  bequeathed  to 
his  country  and'mankind. 
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1870   TO    l88o — FROM    DESTRUCTION    TO   RECONSTRUCTION. 


CHICAGO  in  1870  had  a  population  of 
298,977  and  had  taken  rankin  point 
of  numbers  as  the  fifth  city  in  the 
Union,  having  passed,  during  the  last  decade 
in  its  mifhtv  career,  the  cities  of 

Chicago  in  °      J 

1870.  Baltimore,  Boston, Cincinnati  and 

New  Orleans.  Its  limits  had  been  extended 
(for  the  fourth  time,  the  last  by  act  of  the 
legislature,  February  27,  1869),  and  it  was 
now  bounded  as  follows  :  On  the  north  by 
Fullerton  avenue  and  the  apex  of  land  lying 
between  the  north  branch  and  Western  ave- 
nue north  of  Fullerton  avenue  ;  by  Lake 
Michigan  on  the  east;  by  Crawford  avenue 
on  the  west,  and  by  Egan  avenue  (Thirty- 
ninth  street)  to  Western  avenue  and  the  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan  canal  on  the  south;  being 
about  thirty-six  miles  square.  The  same  act 
which  extended  the  city  limits,  also  divided 
the  city  into  twenty  wards,  and  changed  the 
time  of  holding  the  election  to  November. 

Perhaps  no  one  controlling  interest  so 
fitly  represented,  as  it  so  certainly  promoted 
the  city's  growth,  numerical,  material,  com- 
mercial and  financial,  as  did  the  thirteen 
trunk  lines  of  railroads,  those  life-giving 
arteries  of  trade,  which,  with  their  gathering 
and  distributing  extensions  and  branches 
forming  an  iron  bond  of  Union  with  every 
part  of  the  continent,  brought  daily  into  the 
city  over  their  ten  thousand  miles  of  track, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  trains  of  cars  filled 
with  passengers,  and  an  equal  uumber  loaded 
with  live  stock,  produce  and  merchandise. 

The  gross  earnings  of  these  immense  cor- 
porations was  not  less  than  $35,000,000. 

Contributing  in  hardly  less  proportions  to 


the  facilities  afforded  to  the  city's  com- 
mercial and  material  prosperity  were  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  and  the  great 
inland  sea  washing  her  eastern  border.  In 
1870  there  were  12,739  arrivals  of  vessels 
whose  burthen  was  3,049,265  tons,  with 
about  the  same  number  of  clearances.  Of 
these  vessels  418,  with  a  tonnage  of  72,764 
tons,  and  224  canalboats,  with  a  tonnage  of 
20,564  tons,  valued  at  $3,775,350,  were 
owned  in  Chicago. 

The  assessed  value  of  the  real  property  of 
the  city  for  1871 — which  was  less  than  one- 
half  its  actual  value — was  $290,000,000. 

The  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  shipped 
from  Chicago  in  1870  was  16,432,585;  of 
corn,  17,777,377;  of  all  grains,  reducing  the 
flour  to  wheat,  54,745,903  bushels. 

These  vast  amounts  of  grain  were  handled 
by  seventeen  elevators,  whose  total  capacity 
of  storage  was  11,500,000  bushels. 

The  number  of  animals  received  and  ship- 
ped through  its  immense  stock  yards,  cover- 
ing   345   acres   of  ground,  during  1870,   is 
shown  by  the  following  table: 
STOCK.  RECEIPTS.  SHIPPED.  VALUE  OF  RECEIPTS. 

Cattle 533.864         391,109  $31,382,000 

Sheep  349.855         116,711  1,050,000 

Hogs,  live 1,693,158         924,483  12,280,200 

Hogs,  dressed. ...260,214         171,188  5,984,900 

The  value  of  receipts  of  produce  and  ma- 
terial of  all  kinds  for  the  same  year  was 
$182,743,598. 

The  financial  interests  of  the  city  were 
conserved  by  twenty-five  banking  (and  sav- 
ings) institutions,  thirteen  of  which  were 
National  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$13,000,000,  and  a  deposit  account  amount- 
ing to  $35,000,000. 
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The  imports,  as  shown  by  the  custom 
house  receipts,  were  $1,687,84=1,  and  the 
exports  $2,613,072. 

Notwithstanding  the  pressure  upon  trade, 
caused  by  the  shrinkage  in  values  after  the 
inflation  period  of  the  war,  from  which  pres- 
sure and  change  Chicago  did  not  suifer  so 
much  as  eastern  cities,  in  consequence  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  western  country,  whose 
trade  lying  at  her  door  brought  constant 
capital  and  business,  the  manufactures  of  the 
city  for  1870  produced  an  output  aggregating 
in  value  $76,000,000;  while  the  wholesale 
trade,  showing  an  income  of  fifteen  per  cent, 
over  the  previous  year,  amounted  to  $402,- 
500,000. 

The  number  of  buildings,  of  all  kinds,  in 
the  city  was  56,000,  of  which  as  now  the  most 
costly  were  on  the  south  side  between  the 
river  and  Madison  street  and  the  South 
Branch  and  Wabash  avenue,  which  section 
was  and  is  the  heart  of  the  city,  where  its 
principal  business  was  transacted.  The  value, 
indeed,  of  the  real  estate,  building  improve- 
ments and  merchandise  in  this  small  tract 
was  not  much  less  than  one-third  of  the  total 
value  of  real  and  personal  property  within 
the  thirty-six  square  miles  including  the  city 
limits.* 

Twenty-seven  bridges  spanned  the  river 
for  the  accommodation  of  local  travel  and 
traffic,  over  which  at  least  200,000  people 
and  40,000  vehicles  passed  every  day. 

The  city  could  boast  of  80  miles  of  im- 
proved streets,  including  over  50  miles  of 
wooden  blocks,  and  550  miles  of  improved 
sidewalks.  She  had  150  miles  ^of  sewage 
and  2,200  lamp  posts. 

Chicago  could  also  number  175  churches, 
which  were  attended  by  150,000  people,  and 
55,000  children  were  enrolled  as  members  of 
its  Sunday  schools. 

The  municipality  owned  forty  school  lots 
valued  at  -$1,086,755,  on  which  forty-one 
buildings  were  erected ;  other  buildings 

*  Chicago  and  the  Great  Conflagration  by  Elias  Colbert 
and  E.  Chamberlain. 


leased  swelled  the  total  value  of  school  prop- 
erty to  $1,199,906. 

The  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
published  in  the  city  daily,  weekly  and 
monthly,  was  eighty-eight,  the  principal 
dailies  being  the  Tribune,  Times,  Evening 
Journal,  ^Evening  Post,  Republican,  Evening 
Mail,  and  Staats  Zeitung;  and  the  religious 
papers  being  the  Advance,  the  Interior,  North 
Western  Christian  Advocate  and  the  Stand- 
ard. 

Chicago  thus  endowed  with  all  the  ele- 
ments of  civic  power  and  growth  now  en- 
tered upon  the  fifth  decade  of  its  history  with 
every  indication  pointing  to  the  continuance 
of  its  career  of  unparalleled  prosperity. 
Although  the  youngest  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  nation,  its  rapid  progress  had  already 
made  it  the  wonder  of  the  country,  as  it  was 
the  pride  and  boast  of  its  energetic  citizens. 

The  central  event  of  the  period  which  has 
just  been  reviewed — the  civil  war — while  it 
vitally  affected  Chicago's  welfare  and  growth, 
was  essentially  national  in  its  broad  relations. 
The  decade  which  we  are  now  considering, 
however,  was  signalized  by  the  greatest  of  all 
the  crises  in  the  city's  history,  an  event 
which,  although  local  in  character,  startled 
the  civilized  world,  the  great  conflagration 
of  October  8  and  9,  1871. 

Chicago  is  exposed  to  sweeping  winds  on 
The  every  side,  there  being  neither  hills 

Great  Fire.  nor  forests  to  obstruct  their  full 
sway.  And  prior  to  this  period,  its  buildings 
being  mostly  constructed  of  pine  lumber,  a 
fire  once  started  was  not  easily  checked,  until 
it  reached  a  vacant  space  beyond  which  the 
wind  could  not  carry  the  flames.  The  losses 
by  fire  from  1863,  when  the  fire  department 
was  placed  on  a  paid  basis,  to  October  1, 
1871,  amounted  to  $13,729,848,  upon  which 
insurance  was  received  amounting  to 
$10,851,942.* 

The  greatest  loss  during  anyone  year  was 
that  of  1867-8,  when  the  number  of  fires 
reached  515,  and  the  losses  amounted  to 
$4,215,332,  covered  by  insurance  to  $3,417,- 

*Andreas'  History  of  Chicago,  II,  103. 
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288.  This  included  the  theretofore  unparal- 
leled fire  of  January  28,  1868,  which  occurred 
on  Lake  street  extending  to  Wabash  avenue, 
and  inflicted  damages  amounting  to  over 
$2,000,000,  less  the  insurance  of  $1,486,000. 
A  still  more  destructive  fire  occurred  Sep- 
tember 4,  1870,  involving  the  loss 
of  the  Drake  block,  a  massive  building 
seven  stories  high,  on  the  corner  of  Wabash 
avenue  and  Washington  street.  The  losses 


cent,  of  the  average  of  the  city,  and  fully 
seventy  per  cent,  less  than  that  in  the  lum- 
ber districts  of  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and 
Minnesota.  The  summer  of  1871  was  also 
unusually  hot  as  well  as  dry,  so  that  all  that 
was  needed  for  a  big  fire  was  the  kindling  of 
it — the  inexorable  wind  and  the  superheated 
wooden  buildings  supplying  every  other 
element. 
As  if  to  whet  its  appetite  for  the  holocaust 
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by  this  fire   footed  up  over   $2, 500,000,  and 
the  insurance  only  $1,500,000. 

The  year  1871  marks  an  appalling  epoch  in 
the  number  and  calamitous  results  of  con- 
flagrations all  over  the  United  States,  but 
especially  in  the  lumber  districts  of  what 
was  then  called  the  Northwest.  The  coun- 
try generally  had  been  passing  through  an 
unwonted  period  of  drouth.  From  July  3d 
to  October  9th  only  two  and  a  half  inches  of 
rain  fell  in  Chicago,  the  entire  precipitation 
for  the  summer  season  being  only  28£  per 


of  October  8-9th,  the  fiery  element  tried  its 
hand  at  a  conflagration  on  Saturday  night, 
October  7, 1871,  which  at  any  other  time  would 
have  been  regarded  asunusually  disastrous.  It 
began  in  the  planing  mill  of  Lille  &  Holmes, 
at  209  South  Canal  street  (on  the  West 
Side), at  10: 30  o'clock  P.  M.  The  wind  was 
blowing  strong  from  the  south,  and  soon 
veering  to  the  southwest,  drove  the  flames 
with  great  force  upon  other  buildings,  so 
that  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  from  its 
commencement  the  area  between  Jackson 
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and  Adams  streets,  and  Clinton  street  and 
the  river,  was  all  ablaze.  The  fire  depart- 
ment rendered  effective  service,  t.he  men 
working  with  energy  and  devotion,  but  in 
spite  of  their  efforts  the  entire  area,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  following  diagram,  was  con- 
sumed before  the  flames  could  be  brought 
under  control,  inflicting  a  loss  to  the  owners 
of  over  $750,000. 

It  was  at  five  minutes  past  nine  o'clock 
on  Sunday  night,  October  8,  1871,  that  the 
fire  bell  sounded  the  alarm  of  another  fire, 
the  light  of  which,  proceeding  from  the  two- 
story  barn  belonging  to  Patrisk  O'Leary,  in 
the  rear  of  137  DeKoven  street,  where  it 
started,  was  first  seen  at  8:45.  At  this  hour 
a  scream  from  a  woman,  as  if  in  fright,  com- 
ing from  the  O'Leary  premises,  was  heard  by 
the  occupants  of  the  building  on  the  adjoin- 
ing lot,  and  the  light  of  the  fire  was  soon  after- 
wards discovered.  After  a  careful  investiga- 
tion by  the  fire  department,  nothing  farther 
than  this  is  certainly  known  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  fire,  the  legend  of  the  cow  kick- 
ing over  the  lighted  lamp  while  being  milked 
and  thus  starting  the  fire  having  been  entirely 
disproved. 

The  first  alarm,  a  still  one,  was  received 
by  the  foreman  of  the  "  Little  Giant "  engine 
No.  6,  at  9:15,  and  it  was  in  position  and  at 
work  two  and  a  half  minutes  later. 

The  alarm  was  sounded  from  the  fire 
alarm  telegraph  in  the  court-house  by  Wm. 
J.  Brown,  the  night  operator,  at  9:32,  who 
was  directed  by  the  watchman  in  the  tower 
above  to  ring  box  342,  which  was  nearly  a 
mile  from  the  fire.  This  was  a  terrible  blun- 
der, and  prevented  two  or  three  of  the  best 
engines  located  in  the  district  from  taking 
part  at  the  critical  moment,  when  the  initial 
work  of  the  flames  might  possibly  have  been 
arrested.  The  men,  however,  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  their  severe  and  exhausting 
labors  at  the  fire  on  the  previous  night,  and 
the  wind,  which  at  first  was  not  so  very 
strong,  soon  began  to  come  out  of  the  south- 
west in  a  fierce  and  unrelenting  gale.  No. 
5  was  on  the  ground  assisting  No  6,  but  the 


flames  gained  upon  them  so  rapidly  that  by 
9:45  they  had  crossed  Taylor  street,  and 
raged,  like  a  destroying  tempest,  beyond  all 
human  control. 

At  first  it  was  supposed  that  a  blaze  had 
been  rekindled  from  the  fire  of  Saturday 
night,  and  not  being  regarded  as  of  much 
consequence,  the  people  on  the  streets,  many 
of  them  returning  from  church,  sought  their 
homes  and  retired  to  rest. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  their 
slumbers  were  disturbed  by  repeated  alarms, 
and  cries  that  the  destruction  of  the  city  was 
threatened — many,  indeed,  were  awakened 
only  to  find  that  the  accumulations  of  years 
of  toil  had  been  consumed  by  the  all  devour- 
ing flames. 

Sparks  and  brands  from  the  flames  fell 
upon  the  south  side  as  early  as  ten  o'clock, 
but  it  was  not  until  half -past  eleven  that  the 
fiery  fiend  succeeded  in  making  a  stand  in 
that  division,  finding  material  in  the  large 
building  on  the  southeast  corner  of"  Jackson 
and  Franklin  streets,  just  completed  by  J. 
W.  Parmelee  and  J.  E.  Sullivan,  at  a  cost 
of  $80,000,  to  be  used  for  a  stable.  By 
twelve  o'clock  the  gas  works  on  Adams  street 
were  seized,  adding  fuel  to  the  flames,  and 
then  the  two  or  three  blocks  of  frame  build- 
ingsknown  as  "Conley's Patch,"  which  readily 
succumbed,  served  as  a  convenient  medium 
for  carrying  the  flames  to  other  buildings. 
Having  secured  so  firm  a  foothold  within 
the  borders  of  the  business  district  of  the 
city,  other  conquests  were  but  the  work  of  a 
few  moments.  As  ii  not  satisfied  with  con- 
suming everything  which  came  directly  in 
the  pathway  of  the  on-sweeping  flames  like 
a  besom  of  destruction,  towards  the  north- 
east, and,  as  if  determined  to  leave  no  build- 
ing unscathed  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  at 
midnight  the  fire  fiend  divided  his  forces 
into  three  separate  divisions,  the  main  one 
keeping  on  towards  the  north,  a  second 
toward  the  northwest,  and  a  third  toward 
the  east.  The  first  attacked  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  building  which  proved  an  easy 
prey.  From  this  it  was  but  a  short  leap 
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to  the  court-house  where  the  iron-tongued 
bell  continued  to  sound  the  tidings  of  a  city's 
ruin  until,  at  five  minutes  past  two  Monday 
morning,  it  fell  crashing  into  the  burning, 
smoking  debris  below.  The  Sherman  House 
quickly  followed  the  Merchants'  Insurance 
building.  In  the  latter  was  located  the 
main  telegraph  office,  the  operators  in  which 
were  forced  to  flee  for  their  lives,  abandoning 
their  keys  in  the  middle  of  despatches  de- 
scribing the  progress  of  the  fire.  Then  fell 
Hooley's  theater,  the  Times  building,  Cros- 
by's opera  house,  the  Tremont  soon  after, 
and  the  district  between  Eandolph  street  and 
the  lake  and  the  river  was  speedily  reduced  to 
ashes. 

The  left  column  pursued  its  equally  de- 
structive march  along  the  west  side  of  La 
Salle  street,  leaving  but  one  building,  the 
Lind  block,  standing  in  its  pathway. 

The  right  column  pursued  its  course 
toward  the  east,  cutting  down  the  Michigan 
Southern  depot  and  the  Grand  Pacific  hotel; 
and  thence  on  to  Dearborn  street,  consuming 
the  Post-office,  the  new  Bigelow  House,  the 
Honore  block,  McVicker's  theatre,  and  later 
the  Tribune  building,  the  last  named  being 
the  last  to  surrender  in  that  locality. 

Deploying  to  the  right,  as  if  it  knew  better 
than  the  wind,  it  attacked,  with  equal  feroc- 
ity and  success,  residences  and  churches  on 
Wabush  and  Michigan  avenues;  among  the 
latter  being  the  First  and  Second  Presby- 
terian churches,  and  Trinity  (Episcopal) 
church.  Its  progress  was  finally  arrested  on 
the  south  side  by  the  blowingup  of  a  wooden 
building  on  the  northeast  corner  of  State 
and  Harrison  streets,  and  the  three-story 
brick  building  adjoining  it  on  the  east. 
The  last  building  assaulted  was  the  Wabash 
Avenue  M.  E.  Church,  which  stood  its 
ground,  and  beyond  that  south  the  fire  did 
not  go. 

The  hope  that  the  flames  would  not  extend 
beyond  the  south  side  proved  delusive. 
Sparks  and  cinders  were  carried  to  the  north 
division  and  ignited  the  swirling  leaves  in 
the  streets  as  early  as  1 :30  o'clock  on  the 


morning  of  the  9th,  but  these  feeble  sallies 
were  turned  into  .an  instrument  of  assault  an 
hour  later  upon  Wright's  stables,  near  State 
street,  where  an  initial  attack  was  made 
upon  some  cars  filled  with  oil,  the  flames 
from  which  highly  combustible  material 
quickly  enveloped  the  stable  in  a  sheet  of 
flame. 

The  objective  point  of  the  fiery  tornado 
on  the  north  side  was  evidently  the  water 
works,  so  that  the  supply  of  water  being  cut 
off,  all  question  of  the  completeness  of  its 
dire  work  might  be  at  rest.  The  very 
heavens  were  ablaze,  and  flying  masses  of 
glowing  timbers  were  falling  all  around.  The 
engines  were  under  perfect  control,  the  men 
at  the  pumps  bravely  kept  them  going,  send- 
ing millions  of  gallons  of  water  through  the 
pipes  to  meet  the  extraordinary  demand, 
even  though  many  breaks  had  occurred. 

But  the  hour  had  come,  and  precisely 
at  3:20  of  the  clock  A.  M.  the  decisive  assault 
was  made  by  a  huge  fire  brand,  twelve  feet 
in  length,  which  was  whirled  directly  against 
the  water  tower,  instantly  setting  the  roof  in 
a  blaze,  and  in  thirty  minutes  the  works  were 
destroyed. 

The  building  of  the  Historical  Society  on 
Ontario  street,  which  contained  the  most  val- 
uable collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  in 
the  city,  was  supposed  to  be  fire-proof  ;  but 
Colonel  Samuel  Stone,  who  had  been  its 
faithful  friend  and  collector  for  years,  and 
prized  its  gathered  treasures  as  if  they  were 
his  own,  fearing  that  there  might  be  danger 
of  loss,  hastened  to  the  rooms  immediately 
upon  hearing  the  alarm.  He  found  Wm. 
Cochran,  the  secretary,  who  slept  in  the 
building,  at  the  basement  door  receiving 
trunks  and  bundles  for  safe  keeping,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  the  colonel  at  once  stopped 
closing  the  door  and  keeping  others  out. 
Some  sparks  of  fire  were  already  flying 
around  the  premises,  and  he  was  warned  of 
his  danger.  But,  hoping  to  save  some  val- 
uable records,  he  closed  all  openings  in  the 
basement  and  rushed  upstairs  to  the  recep- 
tion room.  Seeing  the  firebrands  falling 
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thick  and  fast  in  the  yard,  and  the  street 
swept  by  a  terrible  blast  of  flame,  which  had 
already  ignited  the  window  casements,  he 
turned  back  to  the  reception  room  for  the 
record  book,  and  to  secure  President  Lin- 
coln's proclamation  of  emancipation.  While 
trying  to  break  the  frame,  so  that  it  might  be 
more  easily  carried,  another  blast  of  fire 
came,  beating  against  the  windows 
and  roof.  He  then  rushed  to  the  basement, 
whence  to  make  his  escape.  A  suffocating 
billow  of  smoke  and  flame  met  him  at  the 
door.  Snatching  a  shawl,  he  covered  his 
head,  and  springing  outside  he  ran  for  his 
life.  Everything  south  was  a  sea  of  fire, 
and,  jumping  over  the  fence  into  Dearborn 
street,  he  was  struck  down  by  a  fiery  gust 
which  "  burnt  him  to  the  skin."  He  strug- 
gled along  to  Erie  street,  when,  glancing 
behind  him,  he  beheld  the  Historical  Society 
building  wrapped  in  flames,  the  fire  appar- 
ently burning  every  brick,  there  being  no 
woodwork  on  the  north  side,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  almost  priceless  collections,  the 
fruit  of  fifteen  years  of  labor,  had  gone  to 
appease  the  Moloch  of  destruction.  The 
colonel  himself  had  a  narrow  escape,  and 
indeed  it  was  reported  at  the  time  that  he 
and  several  others  had  perished  in  the 
building. 

On,  on,  north  and  east  the  flames  fought 
their  victorious  way,  and  of  all  the  magnifi- 
cent churches  and  the  many  fine  residences, 
with  their  beautiful  environments  of  trees 
and  grassy  plats,  from  the  river  to  Lincoln 
Park,  and  beyond  to  Fullerton  avenue,  only 
one  was  left  standing  and  untouched,  the 
residence  of  Mahlou  D.  Ogden,  the  site  of 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Newberry 
Library  building. 

The  flames  reached  Chicago  avenue  Mon- 
day, at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  continued  still 
farther  north,  until  they  were  arrested  by  the 
rain  Monday  night,  at  10  o'clock.  The  one 
house  last  burned  on  the  north  side  was  that  of 
John  A.  Huck,  just  north  of  the  city  limits. 

No  pen  has  ever  been  able  adequately  to 
portray  the  scene  presented  in  all  its  terrific 


grandeur,  when  the  fire  had  reached  its 
height.  As  graphically  described  by  an  eye 
witness,  on  the  south  side  :  "  jluge  stone  and 
brick  structures  melted  before  the  fierceness 
of  the  flames,  as  a  snowflake  melts  and  dis- 
appears in  water,  and  almost  as  qiiickly. 
Six-story  buildings  would  take  fire  and  dis- 
appear for  ever  from  sight  in  five  minutes, 
by  the  watch.  In  nearly  every  street  the 
flames  would  enter  at  the  rears  of  buildings 
and  appear  simultaneously  at  the  fronts. 
For  an  instant  the  windows  would  redden, 
then  great  billows  of  fire  would  belch  out 
and,  meeting  each  other,  shoot  up  into  the 
air  a  vivid,  quivering  column  of  flame,  and, 
poising  itself  in  awful  majesty,  hurl  itself 
bodily  several  hundred  feet  and  kindle  new 
buildings.  The  intense  heat  created  new 
currents  of  air.  The  general  direction  of  the 
wind  being  from  the  southwest,  this  main 
current  carried  the  fire  straight  through  the 
city  from  southwest  to  northeast,  cutting  a 
swath  a  mile  in  width,  and  then,  as  if  mad- 
dened at  missing  any  of  its  prey,  it  would 
turn  backward  in  its  frenzy  and  face  the 
fierce  wind,  mowing  one  huge  field  on  the 
west  side  of  the  north  division,  while  on  the 
south  division  it  also  doubled  on  its  track  at 
the  Great  Union  Central  depot,  and  burned 
half  a  mile  southward  in  the  very  teeth  of 
the  gale — a  gale  which  blew  a  perfect  tor- 
nado, and  in  which  no  vessel  could  have  lived 
on  the  lake.  The  flames  sometimes  made 
glowing  diagonal  arches  across  the  streets 
traversed  by  whirls  of  smoke.  At  times  the 
wind  would  seize  the  entire  volume  of  fire  on 
the  front  of  one  of  the  large  blocks,  detach 
it  entirely  and  hurl  it  in  every  direction  in 
fierce  masses  of  flame,  leaving  the  building 
as  if  it  had  been  untouched  ;  for  an  instant, 
however,  for  fresh  gusts  would  once  more 
wrap  them  in  sheets  of  fire.  The  whole  air 
was  filled  with  glowing  cinders,looking  like  an 
illuminated  snow  storm.  At  times  capricious 
flurries  of  the  gale  would  seize  these  flying 
messengers  of  destruction  and  dash  them 
to  the  earth,  hurrying  them  over  the  pave- 
ments with  lightning-like  rapidity,  firing 
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everything  they  touched.  Interspersed 
with  these  cinders  were  large  brands  cov- 
ered with  flame,  which  the  wind  dashed 
through  windows  and  upon  awnings  and 
roofs,  kindling  new  fires.  Strange,  fantastic 
fires  of  blue,  red  and  green  played  along  the 
cornices  of  the  buildings.  On  the  banks  of 
the  river  red-hot  walls  fell  hissing  into  the 
water,  sending  up  great  columns  of  spray  and 
exposing  the  fierce,  white  surface  of  heat 
which  they  had  enclosed.  If  the  sight  was 
grand  and  overpowering,  the  sound  was  no 
less  so.  The  flames  crackled,  growled  and 
hissed.  The  limestone,  of  which  many  of 
the  buildings  were  composed,  as  soon  as  it 
was  exposed  to  heat  flaked  off,  the  frag- 
ments flying  in  every  direction  with  a  noise 
like  that  of  a  continuous  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry. Almost  every  instant  was  added  the 
dull,  heavy  thud  of  falling  walls,  which 
shook  the  earth.  But  above  all  these  sounds 
there  was  one  other  which  was  terribly 
fascinating  ;  it  was  the  steady  roar  of  the 
advancing  flames — the  awful  diapason  in  this 
carnival  of  fire."* 

The  scenes  in  the  streets  partook,  in  their 
bewildering  excitement,  of  the  fury  of  the 
war  of  the  elements  raging  above  and  around 
them.  The  commotion  among  the  people 
was  something  appalling.  Some,  with  fran- 
tic haste,  were  rushing  to  and  fro  in  a  wild 
and  purposeless  way;  some  were  making 
stupendous  efforts  to  save  their  friends  or 
property;  others  again,  strong  men,  wring- 
ing their  hands,  their  eyes  suffused  with 
tears,  gazing  in  helpless  impotency  upon  the 
melting  and  falling  ruins.  While  some, 
with  clenched  teeth  and  set  lips,  gazed  defi- 
antly upon  the  havoc  of  the  flames  whose  path- 
way left  them  penniless;  others  again,  with 
•A  calmness  born  of  despair,  witnessed  the 
sight  with  Indian  stoicism.  Indescribable 
disorder  prevailed  everywhere  —  men  and 
women  running  against  each  other  and  flee- 
ing for  their  lives,  and  others,  without  dis- 
tiction  of  dress,  condition  or  social  relations, 

*The  Great  Conflagration,  by  G.  W.  Upton  and  James 
W.Sheahan. 


hurrying,  they  knew  not  where,  with  rem- 
nants of  household  goods. 

The  passions  by  which  men  are  influenced, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  type  of  man- 
hood, were  fully  brought  out.  The  thieves 
and  robbers  were  no  sooner  freed  from  the 
burning  jail  to  save  their  lives,  than  they 
commenced  again  to  rob  and  steal.  Others 
became  drunken  and  riotous.  While 
brave  men  were  making  heroic  efforts  to 
help  the  perishing,  there  were  not  wanting 
hackmen  and  expressmen  who  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  extort  from  homeless,  heart-broken 
women  and  children  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars 
for  carrying  them  to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  guests  of  the  different  hotels  were  not 
notified  of  their  danger  until  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  the  fearful  stampede  to 
the  streets  commenced,  many  of  them  half 
dressed  and  knowing  not  where  to  direct 
their  steps;  but  on  the  south  side  it  was  not 
far  to  the  lake,  whence  the  avenue  of  escape 
was  open  to  the  south. 

In  the  north  division,  the  residence  dis- 
trict, where  the  inhabitants  found  themselves 
surrounded  by  burning  buildings,  while  yet 
believing  that  the  demon  of  destruction  would 
not  reach  them,  a  panic  of  the  most  terrible 
description  ensued;  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren; flying  in  all  directions;  families  sepa- 
rated; disorder  and  dismay  reigning  supreme. 
The  way  that  promised  the  greatest  safety 
was  on  the  lake  shore,  where  thousands  upon 
thousands  were  soon  huddled  together.  But 
the  flames  reached  them  even  there,  com- 
pelling them  to  invade  the  waters  of  the 
lake  to  protect  their  scorching  bodies.  Others 
escaped  to  the  west  side  and  to  the  north, 
some  families  moving  two  or  three  times  be- 
fore finding  a  stopping  place  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  flames. 

When  the  smoke  of  the  conflagration  had 
finally  cleared  away,  the  boundaries  of  the 
fire  were  ascertained  to  be  as  follows: 

On  the  west  side,  commencing  at  the 
corner  of  DeKoven  and  Jefferson  streets, 
thence  northerly  along  Jefferson  to  near  the 
corner  of  Harrison  street,  thence  northeast- 
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erly  to  near  the  corner  of  Clinton  and  Van 
Buren  streets,  thence  east  to  Canal  street, 
thence  north  to  Adams,  thence  east  to  the 
river,  thence  along  the  river  south  to  Taylor 
street,  thence  west  to  the  corner  of  Taylor 
and  Clinton  streets,  thence  south  to  De  Koven 
street  and  west  to  Jefferson,  the  area  being 
about  194 acres, mostly  covered  by  lumberand 
coal  yards.  Five  hundred  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed. 

On  the  south  side,  commencing  at  Taylor 
street  and  the  river,  thence  east  to  Sherman 
street;  thence  north  to  Harrison;  thence 
east  to  Wabash  avenue ;  thence  north  to 
Congress  street ;  thence  east  to  the  lake ; 
thence  northerly  along  the  lake  shore  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Chicago  river ;  thence  westerly 
and  southerly,  along  the  river  to  Taylor 
street  and  the  river  bank.  Within  this  dis- 
trict, the  Illinois  Central  elevator,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  the  Lind  Block,  before 
mentioned,  and  the  Methodist  church  at  the 
corner  of  Harrison  street  and  Wabash  ave- 
nue, alone  escaped  destruction.  The  area 
of  this  district  was  460  acres.  The  number 
of  buildings  destroyed  was  3,650,  including 
1,600  stores,  28  hotels,  and  60  manufactories; 
and  21,600  persons  were  turned  out  of  their 
homes. 

On  the  north  side,  commencing  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Chicago  river;  thence  westerly 
along  the  river  to  Market  street;  thence 
north  to  Michigan  street;  thence  west  to  the 
river,  thence  northwesterly  along  the  river 
to  near  Division  street;  thence  northeasterly, 
to  near  the  corner  of  Division  and  Wesson 
streets;thence  west  to  the  intersection  of  Haw- 
thorne avenue  ;  thence  easterly  to  Clybourn 
avenue;  thence  easterly  to  Orchard  street; 
thence  northeasterly  to  Vine  street;  thence 
north  to  Centre  street:  thence  east  to  Hurl- 
but  street;  thence  north  to  Belden  avenue; 
thence  northeasterly  to  Franklin  street; 
thence  south  on  Franklin  by  Lincoln  Park 
to  Clark  street;  thence  southerly  to  Wiscon- 
sin street;  thence  east  to  the  lake;  thence 
southerly  to  the  place  of  beginning; 
comprising  an  area  of  1,470  acres,  leaving  un- 


touched only  a  small  portion  on  Kinzie  street 
near  the  river,  and  a  fewhouses  north  of  Divi- 
sion and  west  of  Orchard  streets.  The  number 
of  buildings  destroyed  was  about  13,300,  in- 
cluding 600  stores  and  100  manufactories. 
Out  of  a  population  of  77,000,  only  7,000 
were  left  with  a  roof  to  cover  their  heads. 

The  total  area  of  the  burnt  district  was 
2,024  acres,  or  nearly  three  and  a  third 
square  miles,  which  contained  about  73 
miles  of  street,  18,000  buildings  and  the 
homes  of  100,000  people.  * 

How  many  lives  were  lost  in  the  holocaust 
will  never  be  known.  The  number  was  esti- 
mated at  the  time  by  Coroner  John  Stevens 
and  Dr.  Benj.  C.  Miller,  the  county  physi- 
cian, at  three  hundred.  The  charred  or 
mangled  remains  of  over  seventy  persons 
were  brought  in  the  day  following  the  fire, 
and  in  all  one  hundred  and  seven.  Only 
about  thirty  of  these  were  recognized  and 
reported.  This  is  a  small  estimate  consider- 
ing the  sick,  and  the  many  women  who  were 
in  child-bed,  and  the  helpless  and  infirm 
turned  out  of  doors  with  the  70,000  homeless 
on  the  north  side,  the  21,000  on  the  south 
side,  and  the  2,000  on  the  west  side. 

The  losses  of  property,  as  revised  from 
various  estimates,  may  be  moderately  set 
down  as  follows  : 

Buildings  and  improvements  $  50,000,000 

Produce,  lumber,  coal  and  provisions 5,000,000 

Dry  goods  and  manufactures 75,000,000 

Household  property,  libraries,  etc 57.000,000 

+  $187,000,000 

To  the  foregoing  estimate  must  also  be 
added  the  intangible  losses  occasioned  by  the 
depreciation  of  real  estate,  estimated  at  the 

*  Andreas'  History  of  Chicago  II,  760. 

t  Included  in  this  amount  were  the  losses  to  the  prop- 
erty of  the  city  as  follows : 

City  Hall  and  furniture $470,000 

Bridges $71.000 

Pavements 270,000 

341,000 

Sidewalks    $70,000 

Waterworks 35,000 

-  105,000 

Lamp  posts $  15,000 

Hydrants,  etc 60,000 

75,000 

Firo  department 130.000 

Police 86,000 

Board  of  Education 251,000 

Board  of  Health      150,000 

Sidewalks  not  included  above 940,000 
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time  at  $88,000,000 ;  and  that  which  followed 
in  consequence  of  the  interruption  of  busi- 
ness and  manufactures,  which  was  placed  at 
150,000,000,  both  of  which  sums  are  merely 
conjectural. 

The  heaviest  individual  sufferers  were  not 
those  who  counted  their  losses  by  the  largest 
array  of  figures,  including  costly  blocks  of 
buildings  and  their  contents,  but  those  who 
after  years  of  struggle,  and  not  yet  clear  of 
debt,  lost  their  all.  Among  these  were 
many  old  and  influential  citizens,  who  were 
never  able  to  surmount  the  disaster  of  these 
fateful  hours;  others  again,  who  had  large 
insurance,  and  were  large  stockholders  in 
insurance  companies,  found  themselves  un- 
able to  meet  their  liabilities,  because  they 
had  to  take  out  of  one  pocket  a  greater  sum 
to  meet  assessments  against  them  than  they 
put  in  the  other  from  insurance. 

Mayor  Koswell  B.  Mason  was  at  his  post 
at  the  court-house  at  12  o'clock,  midnight, 
where  he  remained,  issuing  orders,  telegraph- 
ing to  other  cities  for  fire  engines,  and 
directing,  as  far  as  possible,  a  hopeless  con- 
test against  the  resistless  enemy  until  the 
upper  portion  of  the  building  was  a  mass  of 
flames  and  the  bell  fell  at  2.05  o'clock.  At 
this  hour  he  started  for  his  home.  On  La 
Salle  streeet,  he  found  himself  surrounded 
by  a  sea  of  fire,  and  in  order  to  reach  his 
home  at  the  corner  of  Michigan  avenue  and 
12th  street,  he  had  to  cross  over  to  the  north 
side  on  Wells  street  bridge  and  return  to  the 
•  South  over  the  bridge  at  Rush  street.  On 
his  way  he  personally  directed  the  tearing 
down  of  buildings  on  Wabash  avenue  and 
Harrison  street,  thus  checking  the  progress 
of  the  fire  towards  the  south,  and  reached  his 
residence  at  4.30  A.  M. 

The  morning  sun  of  October  9th  tried  in 
vain  to  look  through  the  clouds  of  smoke 
upon  the  heart  of  a  city,  whose  falling  walls 
and  smouldering  ruins  proclaimed  its  utter 
destruction.  Here  the  fire  had  staid  its 
ravages,  because  there  was  nothing  more  to 
feed  upon,  while  on  the  north  side,  the 
flames  were  still  lighting  the  air  with  their 


last  conquering  efforts.  The  wind  was  yet 
high,  but  the  welcome  portent  of  the  sky 
promised  the  longed-for  rain. 

The  unequal  contest  had  lasted  throughout 
the  protracted  hours  of  the  interminable 
night,  and  now  that  morning  had  come,  the 
paralyzing  effects  of  utter  ruin  and  defeat 
were  seen  on  every  hand. 

Yet  provision  had  to  be  made  for  the  crying 
needs  of  the  hungry,  homeless  multitudes, 
and  it  was  imperative  to  do  something  to 
protect  life  and  property. 

A  meeting  of  the  city  officials  and  leading 
citizens  was  called  to  consider  the  situation 
by  Charles  C.  P.  Holden,  president  of  the 
council,  to  convene  at  the  First  Congrega- 
tional church  at  the  corner  of  Washington 
and  Ann  streets,  at  1  o'clock,  whence  the 
following  proclamation  was  issued: 

PROCLAMATION. 

WHEREAS,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  to 
whose  will  we  humbly  submit,  a  terrible 
calamity  has  befallen  our  city,  which  de- 
mands of  us  our  best  efforts  for  the  preser- 
vation of  order  and  the  relief  of  the  suffering: 
Be  it  known  that  the  faith  and  credit  of  the 
city  is  hereby  pledged  for  the  necessary 
expenses  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering. 
Public  order  will  be  preserved.  The  Police 
and  Special  Police  now  being  appointed, 
will  be  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  peace  and  the  protection  of  property. 
All  officers  and  men  of  the  Fire  Department 
and  Health  Department  will  act  as  special 
policemen  without  further  notice.  The 
Mayor  and  Comptroller  will  give  vouchers 
for  all  supplies  furnished  by  the  different 
relief  committees.  The  headquarters  of 
the  city  government  will  be  at  the  Congre- 
gational Church,  corner  of  West  Washington 
and  Ann  streets.  All  persons  are  warned 
against  acts  tending  to  endanger  property. 
All  persons  caught  in  any  depredation  will 
be  immediately  arrested. 

With  the  help  of  God,  order  and  peace, 
and  private  property  shall  be  preserved. 
The  city  government  and  committees  of 
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citizens  pledge  themselves  to  the  community 
to  protect  them,  and  prepare  the  way  for 
restoration  of  public  and  private  welfare. 

It  is  believed  the  fire  has  spent  its  force 
and  all  will  soon  be  well. 

'R.  B.  MASON,  Mayor. 
GEORGE  TAYLOR,  Comptroller. 
CHARLES  C.  P.  HOLDEN,  Pres- 
ident Common  Council. 
T.  B.  BROWN,  President  Board 
of  Police. 

At  this  meeting  a  temporary  relief  com- 
'mittee  was  organized,  to  provide  for  the 
pressing  wants  of  the  thousands  of  home- 
less, roaming  wanderers,  without  meat  or 
drink.  Other  thousands  were  seeking  flight 
to  the  country,  for  whom  transportation 
had  to  be  provided. 

The  relief  committee  consisted  of  W.  B. 
Bateham,  John  Buehler,  M.  A.  Devine, 
John  Herting,  J.  H.  McAvoy,  Messrs.  Orren 
E.  Moore,  president;  Charles  T.  Hotchkiss, 
secretary;  C.  C.  P.  Holden,  treasurer,  and 
N.  K.  Fairbank. 

Dr.  John  H.  Ranch  was  placed 'in  charge 
of  the  Health  Department;  General  Joseph 
S.  Reynolds,  in  charge  of  the  lost  and  found; 
Messrs.  Stanford,  Cole  and  Lipe  at  the  head 
of  the  water  supply. 

The  mayor,  while  the  fire  was  yet  raging, 
telegraphed  to  other  cities  for  engines  and 
assistance.  The  response  was  liberal  and 
prompt  beyond  all  parallel,  as  the  great 
emergency  demanded.  Steam  fire  engines 
came  in  from  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Indi. 
anapolis,  Dayton  and  Racine.  Proclama- 
tions were  issued  by  Governors  Palmer  of 
Illinois,  Fairchild  of  Wisconsin,  Baldwin  of 
Michigan,  Brown  of  Missouri,  Merrill  of 
Iowa,  and  Hayes  of  Ohio,  reciting  the  facts  of 
the  great  calamity,  and  the  suffering  which 
must  be  entailed  thereby,  and  urging  the 
necessity  of  immediate  contributions  of  food 
and  clothing  to  alleviate  pressing  wants. 
Governor  Palmer  also  issued  a  call  for  a 
special  session  of  the  general  assembly,  to 
convene  on  October  13th,  to  appropriate 


such  sums  of  money,  or  adopt  such  other 
legislative  measures  as  might  be  thought 
necessary  and  proper  in  the  premises. 

By  six  o'clock  Monday  evening,  while  the 
fire  was  still  burning  on  the  north  side,  sup- 
plies of  food  and  raiment  began  to  arrive.  At 
three  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  Eli 
Thompson,  chief  of  police  of  Indianapolis, 
came  with  two  fire  engines  fully  manned, 
and  two  car  loads  of  cooked  provisions. 

Then  came  Governor  Palmer's  private  sec- 
retary tendering  money,  troops  and  arms; 
and  soon  after  nine  carloads  of  supplies  with 
five  of  coal  from  the  good  people  of  Spring- 
field. Seventeen  carloads  arrived  from 
Peoria,  and  a  train  load  from  Quincy;  while 
all  the  neighboring  towns  and  cities  were 
rushing  in  by  rail  cars  and  wagons,  boxes 
and  bags  filled  with  supplies.  St.  Louis, 
Milwaukee,  Louisville,  Fort  Wayne,  Boston, 
Cincinnati  and  many  other  cities  sent  with 
their  carloads  of  provisions  and  clothing, 
delegations  of  leading  citizens  to  assist  in 
their  distribution  and  otherwise  to  extend  a 
helping  hand  in  aid  of  the  suffering.  The 
value  or  amount  of  these  supplies,  coming  as 
they  did  from  Maine  to  California,  includ- 
ing twenty-nine  different  States,  and  from 
Canada,  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Ger- 
many, France  and  Austria,  has  never  been 
adequately  estimated — that  they  reached  far 
into  the  millions  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Then  followed,  in  quick  succession,  offers 
of  money.  Pittsburgh,  the  first  to  flash  her 
beneficent  liberality  over  the  wires,  said, 
"  Our  council  has  appropriated  $100,000." 
Brooklyn  followed  with  the  same  amount,  as 
did  also  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Bal- 
timore. 

Large  sums,  from  $5,000  to  $30,000,  were 
also  telegraphed  from  Cleveland,  Albany, 
Buffalo,  Erie,  Troy,  Syracuse,  San  Francisco, 
Sacramento,  Hartford,  Jersey  City,  Norwich, 
Conn.,  Salt  Lake  City  ($12,000),  Portland, 
Oregon,  Toronto  and  Montreal  (Canada) 
$10,000  each,  besides  smaller  amounts  from 
many  other  cities. 

Individual   expressions   of  sympathy   and 
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offers  of  aid  came  thick  and  fast,  and  among 
these  one  from  Alexander  T.  Stewart,  of 
New  York,  who  wired  "You  may  draw  on 
me  for  $50,000."  The  Lord  Mayor  of  Dub- 
lin cabled  "  Will  remit  £1,000  to-morrow." 
From  London:  "Proceeds  of  a  benefit,  £250, 
paid  to  General  Schenck."  From  Berlin: 
"Relief  Committee  formed  here,  first  install- 
ment, $15,000,  Empress  contributes  1,000 
thalers."  From  the  mayor  of  Manchester, 
England :  "  Much  sympathy  expressed,  £5,000 
subscribed  immediately.  Remittance  forth- 
with." From  Belfast,  Ireland:  "Belfast 
sympathizes  deeply.  £3,000  already  sub- 
scribed." From  Glasgow,  Scotland:  "£5,000 
subscribed  for  relief  of  the  sufferers." 

Indeed  the  hearts  no  less  than  the  purses 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  as  well  as  of 
Europe,  were  opened  to  a  generous  outburst 
of  human  sympathy  in  aid  of  suffering 
humanity,  to  a  degree  and  extent  theretofore 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  spontaneity  of  this  generous  impulse, 
which  lost  sight  of  the  lines  of  nationality, 
sectionalism  and  creed,  afforded  the  grand- 
est illustration  ever  witnessed  of  the  inherent 
and  indestructible  brotherhood  of  mankind. 
Former  resentments,  petty  jealousies,  com- 
mercial rivalry,  all  faded  into  shadows 
before  the  presence  of  a  calamity  which  ap- 
pealed to  the  noblest  instincts  of  humanity: 

As  an  interesting  memento  of  this  generous  finan- 
cial outpouring,  the  following  statement  of  the  amount 
of  the  cash  contributions  from  the  different  States,  as 
reported  by  the  Relief  and  Aid  Society,  is  appended: 


FOREIGN. 


Maine            $ 

21.043 

Illinois  

66527 

New  Hampshire.. 

2li  727 
5^789 

Kentucky  

27,769 
23857 

629.672 

38,414 

59507 

424 

107,184 

24  417 

1  358,451 

17,649 

158.397 

67,504 

4*"  HTH 

2725 

8,070 

21,232 

182.18! 

17,470 

Virginia  

11,982 

15  596 

Colorado  

12,835 
1,505 

Ml  !7U 

168512 

115 

13,884 

1,118 

Dakota    .  . 

90 

:.'.!  I'.r, 

800 

1  049 

1  509 

.-> 

Utah 

15  381 

Mississippi 

C5 

28,933 

New  Mexico  .  . 

1,495 
563 

Texas  

8,11(1 

Ohio  

75,888 

Total 

3  846  032 

Indiana  

46,753 

153463 

62  783 

Other  Br.  Am.Prov. 
Cuba 

17,850 
16  39-i 

Belgium  and  Ho 
land 

gr-o 

Mexico  

2272 

81  893 

Central  America.. 

•'.'.is 

3  801 

South  America  

23,298 

Switzerland  

15741 

Sandwich  Islands.. 

1,635 

Russia  

145 

China  

2898 

Italy 

847 

India  

2.325 

317 

England  

435023 

Scotland. 

75,316 

Ireland  

74  161 

Total   U-  S 

Wales 

3  163 

Total  of  all  

$4  8*  0  148 

The  work  of  the  churches  was  also  prompt 
and  efficient,  while  the  hearty  co-operation 
and  liberal  contributions  of  benevolent  socie- 
ties, such  as  the  Masons  and  Odd  Fellows, 
showed  that  the  principle  of  brotherly  love 
with  them  was  not  an  empty  profession. 
The  ladies  of  the  city  also  sprang  into  the 
work  devotedly,  organizing  a  supplemental 
relief  society  whose  primary  object  was  to 
seek  and  aid  those  who  shrank  from  making 
their  wants  publicly  known. 

With  such  ample  resources  to  draw  upon, 
the  work  of  relief  was  soon  made  effective — 
the  homeless  were  sheltered,  the  hungry  fed 
and  the  naked  clothed. 

On  the  13th,  the  distribution  of  the 
goods  and  funds  contributed  was,  by  the 
order  of  the  mayor,  committed  to  the  Chi- 
cago Relief  and  Aid  Society,  an  incorporated 
organization  already  in  existence,  which  cen- 
tralized and  systematized  the  great  work.  * 

The  number  of  different  families  aided  up 
to  November  25th,  was  23,054.  The  work 
of  the  society  continued  until  April  30th, 
1874,  when  their  final  report  was  submitted.! 


*  The  officers  of  the  society  were  as  follows : 
President,   Henry  W.  Kin*;  chairman    of  executive 
committee.  Wirt  Dexter;  treasurer,  George  M.  Pullman; 
and  a  board  of  twentj"-lhree  directors,  comprised  of  lead- 
ing citizens. 

t  By  this  report  the  manner  in  which  the  large  sum  in 
its  hands  was  expended  is  shown  as  follows: 

Paid  order  of  and  return  to  donor $     41 ,590 

Erection  of  houses,  barracks  and  for  furniture. .      919.681 

Hospital  committee  for  sick  and  infirm 74,368 

By  Bureau  of  Special  Relief    376,347 

On  account  of  the  A.  T.Stewart  fund 60,000 

Paid  outin  cash  distributions  478,902 

For  the  purchase  of  supplies 1,171  564 

For  fuel  distributed 303.898 

Foi  rents,  office  furniture  and  printing 48,598 

Pay  rolls,  insurance,  transportation,  postnge.etc.      490,223 

Night  lodging  houses  and  small  pox  hospital 3,706 

Paid  to  sundry  charitable  institutions 456,587 

Total $  4,415,454 

Leaving  a  balance  in  the  society's  hands  of   $581,328  to 
be  distributed  in  charity  under  its  direction. 
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The  first  ordinance  passed  by  the  city 
council  was  one  limiting  the  price  of  bread 
for  the  next  ten  days  to  eight  cents  per  loaf. 
On  the  same  day,  October  10th,  the  mayor 
issued  an  advisory  and  precautionary  procla- 
mation in  regard  to  the  use  of  water,  giving 
information  where  supplies  could  be  pro- 
cured, warning  people  againat  passing 
through  the  burnt  district,  closing  the 
saloons  at  9  p.  M.,  and  requesting  all  citizens 
willing  to  serve  to  be  sworn  in  as  special 
policemen. 

There  had  been  evidence  of  incendiarism 
and  rapine;  and  fearing  that  the  police  force 
was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  afford  needed 
protection,  on  the  next  day  (October  llth) 
the  mayor  issued  an  order  entrusting  the 
preservation  of  the  security  and  peace  of  the 
city  to  Lieutenant-General  Philip  H.  Sheri- 
dan, of  the  United  States  army,  then  sta- 
tioned at  Chicago,  having  at  his  command 
ten  companies  of  United  States  troops.  The 
police  were  ordered  to  consult  and  act  in 
conjunction  with  him.  It  was  also  decided 
to  raise  a  regiment  of  volunteer  home  guards, 
which  was  immediately  organized  under 
command  of  Col.  Frances  T.  Sherman. 

On  the  10th,  Governor  Palmer,  understand- 
ing from  a  dispatch  from  Anson  Stager,  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  telegraphs,  that  the 
presence  of  State  troops  was  desired,  sent 
Adjutant-General  H.  Dilger  to  Chicago, 
who  reported  to  General  Sheridan  with  200 
men  and  250  muskets  early  Wednesday 
morning.  The  mayor  informed  the  Adju- 
tant-General that  the  request  for  State 
troops  had  been  made  without  his  knowl- 
edge. But  General  Sheridan  telegraphed 
the  governor  that  he  thought  it  best  to  re- 
tain them  for  a  day  or  so.  Subsequent  ar- 
rivals swelled  the  number  of  State  troops  to 
516,  including  companies  from  Springfield, 
Bloomington,  Champaign,  Sterling,  Eock 
Falls  and  Kock  Island.  The  governor  him- 
self arrived  in  Chicago  on  the  12th  and  had 
conferences  with  General  Sheridan  and  Mayor 
Mason,  when,  finding  that  the  city  was  quiet 
and  orderly,  State  troops  were  ordered  home. 


A  controversy  subsequently  arose  between 
Governor  Palmer  and  Mayor  Mason  in 
regard  to  the  employment  of  other  than 
State  troops  on  this  occasion,  as  an  infringe- 
ment upon  the  rights  of  the  State.  The 
governor  presented  the  question  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly  in  a  special  message,  includ- 
ing the  correspondence  on  the  subject,  and 
calling  attention  to  the  case  of  Colonel 
Thomas  W.  Grosvenor,  who,  upon  refusing 
when  challenged  by  one  of  the  guards,  to  halt 
and  give  the  countersign,  was  fatally  shot. 
The  Governor  also  complained  against  the 
subsequent  ordering  of  four  companies  of 
United  States  troops  to  Chicago,  to  be  ready 
in  case  of  an  outbreak,  which  many  feared. 

The  house,  by  the  small  majority  of  seven 
votes,  passed  resolutions  approving  the  Gov- 
ernor's action  in  protesting  against  the 
alleged  violation  of  the  constitution,  but 
the  Senate  declined  to  take  any  action.  The 
grand  jury  of  Cook  county,  however,  passed 
resolutions  fully  endorsing  the  course  of 
Mayor  Mason  in  calling  to  his  aid  the  ser- 
vices of  General  Sheridan;  and  after  giving 
the  case  of  the  unfortunate  killing  of  Colonel 
Grosvenor  a  patient  and  careful  examination, 
discharged  the  young  man,  Theodore  N. 
Treat  by  name,  who  was  then  under  arrest 
for  the  homicide. 

On  October  17th,  General  Sheridan  re- 
ported that  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the 
city  had  been  perfectly  restored,  and  on 
October  the  23d,  the  use  of  the  military  was 
officially  dispensed  with,  and  the  regiment 
of  volunteers  was  mustered  out  the  succeed- 
ing day. 

The  immediate  wants  of  the  citizens 
having  been  supplied,  and  the  peace  and 
the  quiet  of  the  city  assured,  the  ques- 
tion of  rehabilitation  became  paramount. 
Many  yielded  to  a  not  unnatural  despond- 
ency. Having  lost  their  homes,  goods, 
money,  and  practically  their  insurance,  they 
felt  their  ambition  benumbed.  But  true  to 
Chicago  energy  and  pluck,  exemplified  ou 
many  previous  occasions  of  loss  and  peril, 
the  mass  of  her  citizens  bravely  resolved 
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that  the  task  of  rebuilding  should  be  accom- 
plished. And  to  this  determination  the 
attitude  of  the  daily  press  very  largely  con- 
tributed. No  class  exhibited  more  resolute 
courage  and  earnest  faith  than  did  the  news- 
paper men.  While  among  the  heaviest  losers, 
they  showed  a  truly  undaunted  spirit.  The 
Evening  Journal  never  intermitted  an  issue 
an  extra  edition  containing  an  account  of 
the  fire  appearing  on  Monday  evening.  The 
Tribune,  whose  handsome  edifice  had  been 
numbered  among  the  things  that  were,  lost 
no  time  in  securing  temporary  quarters  on 
Canal  street,  from  which,  on  Wednesday 
morning,  it  put  forth  an  edition  containing 
a  twelve-column  story  of  "  Chicago  De- 
stroyed." Its  leading  editorial  sounded  a 
trumpet  call  to  hope  and  courage,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  In  the  midst  of  a  calamity  without  par- 
allel in  the  world's  history,  looking  upon 
the  ashes  of  thirty  years'  accumulations,  the 
people  of  this  once  beautiful  city  have 
resolved  that  CHICAGO  SHALL  BE  REBUILT, 
Chicago  must  rise  again.  The  worst  is 
already  over.  In  a  few  days  more  all  the 
dangers  will  be  past,  and  we  can  resume  the 
battle  of  life  with  Christian  faith  and 
western  grit.  Let  us  all  cheer  up." 

It  was  the  keynote  of  re-awakening  energy, 
which,  taken  up  by  the  Journal  and  the  Post 
(which  had  also  resumed),  on  the  following 
day,  was  re-echoed  by  the  people,  who  with 
one  accord  adopted  the  motto  "  Resurgam." 

(The  Republican  and  Evening  Mail  re- 
sumed publication  on  the  12th,  the  Times 
not  until  the  18th.) 

But  houses  could  not  be  built  out  of  noth- 
ing, and  brick,  lime,  stone  and  lumber  cost 
money.  Where  was  that  indispensable  com- 
modity to  come  from?  Of  course  there  was 
the  insurance,  and  if  available,  it  amounted 
to  the  large  sum  of  $88,034,122.  It  was 
covered  by  335  American  and  six  English 
companies.  But  to  the  American  companies 
the  losses  had  been  so  great,  that  fifty-seven 
of  them  had  to  suspend,  and  were  only  able 
to  pay  a  percentage  of  their  liability.  But 


the  $6,000,000  from  foreign,  and  the  $40,- 
000,000,  which  the  home  companies  were 
able  to  pay,  the  greater  portion  of  it  being 
received  as  soon  as  the  loss  was  adjusted, 
formed  a  splendid  nucleus  for  a  working 
fund. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  bor- 
rowing money  was  found  in  the  destruction 
of  the  recorded  evidences  of  title,  none  of 
the  county  records  having  been  saved;  but 
this  was  obviated  by  the  passage,  the  follow- 
ing April,  of  what  was  called  the  "Burnt 
Record  Law,"  by  which  it  was  provided  that 
the  validity  of  private  abstracts  of  title 
might  be  established,  which  might  be  re- 
corded and  substituted  for  the  original 
records. 

While  the  question  of  how  much  might 
be  realized  from  insurance  for  immediate 
use  was  being  debated  with  anxious  solici- 
tude, that  even  more  important  question  of 
the  solvency  of  the  twenty-seven  banks  of 
the  city,  and  of  their  ability  to  resume  busi- 
ness, occasioned  the  greatest  apprehension. 
Their  resources  were  largely  in  their  vaults, 
the  condition  of  which  could  be  ascertained 
only  when  their  heated  walls  had  so  far 
cooled  as  to  permit  of  examination.  While 
the  soldiers  were  yet  guarding  the  reposito- 
ries upon  whose  safety  so  much  depended, 
the  bankers  met  and  resolved  that  they 
would  at  all  events  pay  fifteen  per  cent.  In 
the  meantime,  the  comptroller  of  the  cur- 
rency arrived,  and  the  vaults  were  opened. 
To  the  surprise  of  many,  and  the  delight  of 
all,  their  contents,  except  in  one  instance, 
were  found  intact, — the  money  and  securities 
were  all  there.  After  some  discussion,  it 
was  agreed  and  publicly  announced  that 
every  bank  would  resume  business  as  usual 
on  Monday  morning,  October  17th.  A  feel- 
ing of  relief  and  confidence  was  created  by 
this  announcement,  which  thrilled  every 
pulse  with  new  life  and  vigor.  The  banks 
solvent,  all  would  be  well. 

While  yet  these  important  questions  were 
being  settled,  and  the  embers  from  the  ruins 
were  still  smoking,  preparations  were  made 
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for  rebuilding.  Walls  were  pulled  down  and 
the  debris  carted  off  to  the  lake.  The  pres- 
ence of  this  great  body  of  water,  adjacent  to 
the  city,  proved  then — as  it  ever  has — a  great 
blessing.  Had  Chicago  been  situated  in  the 
interior  of  the  State,  the  question  of  the  dis- 
position of  this  worthless  material  would 
have  proved  one  of  grave  importance  and 
difficulty,  but  a  dumping  place  was  ready  at 
hand,  and  it  was  even  found  possible  to  utilize 
charred  bricks  and  timbers  for  the  purpose 
of  a  breakwater.  On  Tuesday  morning,  Oc- 
tober 10th,  a  load  of  lumber  appeared  on 
Washington  street,  and  before  night  it  was 
converted  into  a  shanty,  12x16,  by  Wm.  D. 
Kerfoot,  and  used  for  his  office,  and  as  a 
means  of  inter-communication  between  the 
different  city  divisions.  * 

Other  similar  structures,  designed  for 
temporary  use,  soon  followed,  the  favorite 
district  for  this  class  of  buildings  being  that 
bounded  by  Dearborn  and  Lake  Parks,  and 
the  lake  shore. 

By  December  1st,  such  was  the  uncon- 
querable energy  of  the  people,  212  brick  and 
stone  buildings  were  in  process  of  erection  on 
the  south  side  alone,  while  corresponding  en- 
terprise was  exhibited  on  the  north  side. 

The  action  of  eastern  creditors  towards 
Chicago  merchants  in  the  two  important  di- 
rections of  extending  time  of  payment,  and 
granting  liberal  adjustments  of  their  liabili- 
ties, was  as  prompt  as  it  was  praiseworthy, 
so  that  the  resumption  of  business,  instead  of 
being  hindered  by  halting  confidence  and 
tardy  investigations,  was  made  comparatively 
easy.  The  tenor  of  their  dispatches  and  let- 
ters ran  as  follows: 

"  We  suppose  you  are  burned  out;  order 
what  goods  you  require,  and  pay  when  you 
can.  We  want  your  trade."  f 

The  great  majority  of  wholesale  dealers 
were  able  to  pay  in  full,  though  short  exten- 
sions were  asked  and  freely  granted  in  many 
instances.  Some  leading  firms,  however, 


*  Kirkland's  "Story  of  Chicago,"  p.  329. 
t"  The  Great  Conflagration,"  by  Colbert  &  Chamber- 
lain, p.  339. 


whose  balance  sheets  showed  liabilities  ag- 
gregating $1,500,000,  compromised  on  an 
average  of  sixty  cents  on  the  dollar,  payable 
in  from  three  to  twelve  months.  In  fact 
the  merchants  of  the  city  were  shown  to  be 
stronger  financially  than  they  had  been  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be;  and  in  resuming  busi- 
ness so  promptly,  in  meeting  their  liabilities 
so  honorably,  and  facing  their  losses  so 
bravely,  they  secured  the  good  will,  not  only 
of  their  eastern  correspondents,  but  also  the 
respect  and  sympathy  of  the  merchants  of 
the  West,  many  dealers  in  that  section  send- 
ing in  orders  to  Chicago  for  the  first  time. 

Thus,  from  what  at  first  appeared  to  be 
the  ashes  of  a  once  prosperous  trade,  arose  a 
commerce  far  surpassing  in  volume  and  ter- 
ritorial extent,  the  business  of  the  devastated 
city,  while  there  were  imparted  to  Chicago 
trade  elements  of  stability  and  growth  un- 
known in  the  past. 

Meanwhile  the  various  departments  of 
the  city  government  were  resuming  their 
functional  operations  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  next  step  necessary,  after  providing 
for  the  more  efficient  police  protection  of  the 
city  and  supplying  the  destitute  people  with 
food  and  clothing,  was  to  afford  them  better 
facilities  for  obtaining  purer  water,  the  sup- 
ply of  this  indispensable  element  being  at 
first  furnished  only  by  water  carts  and 
artesian  wells,  and  through  pumping  a 
alimited  quantity  from  the  river.  This  de- 
privation continued  until  the  21st,  when, 
through  the  employment  of  an  extra  large 
force  of  men,  the  great  engine  of  the  water 
works  was  again  put  into  successful  opera- 
tion, and  the  people  once  more  had  all  the 
water  they  wanted. 

Gas  was  furnished  to  the  south  side  by  the 
People's  Gas  Company  of  the  west  side  as  fast 
as  the  necessary  connections  could  be  made. 

The  mayor  on  the  llth  removed  his  office 
temporarily  to  the  corner  of  Hubbard  court 
and  Wabash  avenue,  and  on  the  next  day  the 
Madison  street  police  station  was  fixed 
upon  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  city 
council.  The  various  courts  found  it  diffi- 
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oult  to  secure  suitable  and  convenient  rooms, 
and  the  members  of  the  bar  were  put  to 
great  inconvenience  in  going  from  one  court 
to  another.  The  former  court-house  was 
soon  sufficiently  repaired  to  answer  for  the 
holding  of  the  county  and  criminal  courts. 
The  United  States  court  had  to  go  at  first 
to  Congress  street,  securing  soon  after  more 
suitable  quarters  in  the  National  Life  Insur- 
ance building  on  La  Salle  street,  while  the 
State  courts,  superior  and  circuit,  were 
housed  in  the  High  School  building  on  the 
west  side.  Arrangements  were  made  at  a 
meeting  of  the  council,  October  12th,  for 
the  immediate  building  of  a  temporary  city 
hall,  on  a  lot  owned  by  the  city  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Adams  and  La  Salle 
streets.  It  was  called  the  "reservoir  lot," 
and  had  upon  it  a  water  tank  built  of  iron 
and  brick,  which  had  been  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  water  service  on  the  south  side. 
This  tank  was  built  around  and  utilized  for 
vaults.  The  two-story  building,  hastily  con- 
structed without  regard  to  architectural 
ornamentation,  and  soon  bearing  the  nick- 
name of  "The  Rookery,"  was  quickly  com- 
pleted, and  occupied  by  the  various  city 
departments  and  the  courts,  January  1, 1872. 

Its  construction  and  furnishing  only  cost 
$75,000,  but  it  continued  to  be  used  as  a 
city  hall  until  the  completion  of  the  new  one 
in  connection  with  the  court  house  in  1885. 
A  new  building  for  the  criminal  court  and 
county  jail  was  erected  on  Michigan  street, 
on  the  north  side,  and  occupied  in  1873. 

The  post  office  found  a  temporary  home  in 
Burlington  Hall,  corner  of  State  and  Eight- 
eenth streets,  whence,  in  December,  it  was 
removed  to  the  Wabash  Avenue  Methodist 
Church,  corner  of  Harrison  street,  where  it 
remained  until  1874.* 


'Bibliography.— Authorities  freely  used  in  writing  the 
account  of  the  fire:  "Chicago  and  the  Great  Conflagra- 
tion." by  Elias  Colbert  and  Everet  Chamberlain.  "The 
Great  Conflagration,"  by  James  W.  Sheahan  and  George 
P.  Upton.  -History  of  Chicago."  by  A.  T.  Andreas.  "Chi- 
cago As  It  Was  and  As  It  Is."  by  Frank  Luzerne.  "Great 
Fires  of  Chicago  and  tne  West,"  by  a  Chicago  clergyman 
"The  Chicago  Fire,"  a  bound  volume  of  pamphlet*  and  a 
collection  of  manuscripts  on  the  subject  in  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society  Library.  Report  of  the  Chicago  Ke- 
lic-f  and  Aid  Society,  187-1. 


Important  results,  as  an  offset  to  the  losses 
of  the  great  fire,  ensued,  which  may  be 
briefly  enumerated  as  follows  : 

First.  An  increase  in  the  efficiency  and 
force  of  the  fire  department ;  and  in  this 
connection  the  more  careful  organization 
and  securing  of  the  greater  financial  strength 
of  fire  insurance  companies. 

Second.  A  marked  improvement  in  the 
structure  of  buildings  erected  in  the  business 
district,  particularly  in  regard  to  their  fire- 
proof qualities.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
substantial  blocks  of  steel,  brick  and  stone 
which  now  line  the  principal  thoroughfares. 
So  thorough,  indeed,  have  been  the  improve- 
ments in  the  methods  of  construction  that, 
comparatively,  no  serious  fire  has  occurred 
in  the  commercial  center  since  1871.  In  one 
word,  the  Chicago  of  1893,  in  point  of  solid- 
ity and  immunity  from  conflagration,  is  far 
in  advance  of  what  it  would  have  been  had 
the  sweeping  fire  of  October,  1871,  not 
occurred. 

Third.  The  removal  of  the  business  center 
to  a  locality  three  or  four  blocks  farther  south 
and  the  expansion  of  its  area  to  avoid  or 
postpone  a  threatened  congestion. 

Fourth.  The  obliteration  of  previously 
existing  artificial  lines  and  the  re-organization 
of  society  upon  a  broader  and  more  natural, 
and  therefore  more  healthy,  basis  ;  together 
with  the  retirement  of  a  certain  element 
in  business  which  might,  perhaps,  be  most 
aptly  characterized  as  fossilized,  and  the  in. 
troduction  of  new  capital  and  fresher  blood 
into  the  arteries  of  trade. 

Another  result  was  forever  to  connect  the 
name  of  Chicago  with  the  greatest  urban 
fire  known  to  history,  next  to  that  of  London 
in  1666,  which  it  closely  resembled  in  many 
London  Particulars,  yet  which,  in  the  number 
Kre.  of  acres  burned  over  and  the  houses 
consumed,  it  very  considerably  exceeded. 
There  were  the  coincidences  of  a  pre- 
ceding hot  and  dry  summer,  of  the 
blowing  of  a  gale  of  wind  to  foment  the 
flames,  and  of  the  fire  originating  on  Sunday. 
The  London  fire,  however,  continued  for. 
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three  days,  and  burnt  up  nearly  five-sixths 
of  the  city,  which  at  that  time  contained 
350,000  inhabitants.  The  area  burnt  over 
was  436  acres,  and  there  were  destroyed 
13,200  dwelling  houses,  St.  Paul's  cathedral, 
and  eighty-nine  parish  churches,  besides 
"great  houses," schools,  prisons  and  hospitals. 

But  in  the  case  of  London,  while  the 
rebuilding  of  the  city  progressed  slowly,  yet 
surely,  it  required  over  two  years  to  clear 
away  the  crumbling  walls  and  ruins.  "All 
debts  were  wiped  clean  off  the  slate."  Mort- 
gages, promissory  notes,  drafts,  rents — all 
were  canceled.  *  What  became  of  the  poor, 
and  there  was  little  saved  by  any  one,  the 
record  fails  to  state.  The  city  provided 
work,  but  food  and  raiment  had  to  be  earned; 
while  the  history  of  the  Chicago  fire  will  be 
forever  and  indissolubly  linked  with  the  tale 
of  the  unparallelled  outpouring  of  human  sym- 
pathy in  words  of  hearty  encouragement, 
and  in  gifts  of  princely  munificence. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  city,  which  was 
begun  with  such  indomitable  will  and  deter- 
mination before  the  ruins  had  fairly 
cooled,  was  continued  with  such  per- 
sistency thatat  the  closeof  the  first  year  there- 
after one-half  of  the  burnt  district  in  the  south 
division  was  covered  by  new  buildings,  the 
sum  of  $38,134,700  having  been  expended 
upon  their  construction.  During  the  same 
period  over  $6,000,000  had  been  expended 
for  buildings  on  the  north  side,  and  $1,000,- 
000,  on  the  west  side;  and  in  two  years  from 
the  great  catastrophe  a  stranger  visiting  the 
city  would  not  have  imagined,  from  anything 
he  could  see,  that  any  such  disastrous  event 
had  ever  occurred. 

But  the  decade  comprised  within  the 
"seventies"  in  the  history  of  Chicago,  and 
which  before  the  expiration  of  its  second 
year  cast  such  a  malign  shadow  over  the 
city's  prosperity,  had  still  in  store  other 
vials  of  wrath  to  be  poured  out  upon  its 
devoted  head,  at  intervals,  later  on,  making 
this  the  most  noted  period  of  "set-backs" 

•Walter  Besant's  "London,"  in  Harper's  Monthly, 
Vol.  LXXXIV.,  p.  297. 
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which  the  citizens  had  ever  known.  These 
untoward  events  will  be  noticed  in  the  order 
of  their  occurrence. 

The  biennial  election  for  city  officers,which 
was  held  on  Monday,  November  7th,  1871, 

Medill's  Admin-  leSS  tllan  a  m0nth  &fter  the  fir6' 

istration.  awakened  unusual  interest  be- 

cause of  the  popular  demand,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, for  a  strong  and  efficient  govern- 
ment. At  the  previous  election,  so  loud  had 
been  the  complaints  against  the  rale  of  politi- 
cal bosses  and  ringsters,  that  both  the  leading 
parties  yielded  to  a  generally  expressed 
preference  for  a  citizens'  ticket,  which  was 
successful  at  the  polls.  Under  the  existing 
conditions,  in  view  of  the  blending  of  inter- 
ests induced  by  a  common  misfortune,  there 
was  still  less  disposition  to  raise  old  party 
banners,  and  what  was  termed  the  "Union 
Fire-Proof"  ticket  was  nominated,  headed 
by  Joseph  Medill  for  mayor,  and  was  elected 
by  a  majority  of  over  10,000,  over  a  mixed 
ticket,  with  Charles  C.  P.  Holden,  late  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  for  the  first  office. 

Mr.  Medill  had  already  achieved  a  national 
fame  as  an  editorial  writer,  had  served  with 
distinction  as  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1870,  and  now  entered  upon 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  with  a 
clean  record,  which  he  maintained  through 
the  trying  period  of  his  administration. 

The  task  set  before  the  new  executive 
was  indeed  beset  with  difficulties  well-nigh 
insuperable.  A  new  city  hall,  school  houses, 
engine  houses  and  police  stations  were  to  be 
erected,  burnt  bridges  and  viaducts  to  be 
replaced,  miles  of  sidewalk  to  be  rebuilt,  and 
fire  apparatus,  hydrants  and  pipes  to  be  pur- 
chased. To  meet  these  requirements,  all  of 
them  essential  to  the  city's  rehabilitation, 
required  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money,  and  the  mayor  found  himself  con- 
fronted with  a  depleted  treasury.  The 
rescinding  by  the  last  council  of  $1,142,790 
of  the  taxes  of  1872  on  account  of  the  fire, 
and  the  provision  by  law  for  rebates  on  des- 
troyed property,  involving  large  sums  in  the 
aggregate,  deprived  the  new  administration 
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of  one-half  its  resources.  And  to  add 
still  further  complications  to  a  situation 
already  surcharged  with  difficulties,  the 
newly  organized  supreme  court  of  the  State, 
overruling  all  former  precedents,  had  lately 
decided  several  cases  in  which  parties  were 
resisting  the  payment  of  city  taxes  on  special 
assessments,  involving  $790,164,  adversely 
to  the  city. 

The  assumption  by  the  State  of  the  city's 
canal  debt,  amounting  to  $2,955,340,  how- 
ever, a  large  portion  of  which  was  paid  in 
December,enabling  as  it  did  the  mayor  to  pro- 
vide for  interest  coming  due,and  to  meet  other 
pressing  obligations,  afforded  great  relief. 
Ketrenchment  in  the  city's  outlays  and 
needed  reforms  in  administration  were 
insisted  upon  by  the  mayor,  and  measures  to 
that  end  were  adopted  by  the  council  with 
so  little  friction  that  the  action  was  practi- 
cally unanimous. 

By  March,  1873,  the  work  of  rebuilding  the 
bridges  and  viaducts  destroyed  by  the  fire 
was  about  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $526,921 
for  the  former,  and  $189,573  for  the  latter. 
Commendable  progress  was  made  also  in 
street  improvements  and  in  replacing  other 
public  losses  by  the  fire. 

The  years  1871-2  were  mainly  devoted  by 
the  Board  of  water  commissioners  to  the 
making  of  necessary  repairs,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  works  already  under  way. 

In  1872  a  lot  of  ground  was  purchased  near 
flew  Pump-  *'le  intersection  of  Ashland  and 
IMT  works.  Biue  isiand  avenues(133,792  square 
feet)  to  locate  the  pumping  works  to  aid  in 
supplying  water  in  the  southwestern  portion 
of  the  city.  The  new  water  tunnel  from  the 
crib  to  supply  these  works  was  begun  July 
12,  1872,  and  with  the  land  extension 
tunnel  was  completed  in  1874,  the  former 
costing  $411,510,  and  the  latter  $545,000. 

A  new  engine,  designed  by  chief  engineer 
Cregier,  was  completed  and  put  in 
operation  at  the  main  station,  and 
Chicago  avenue  opposite  the  pumping 
works  was  widened  one  hundred  feet  by  the 
urchase  of  ground  from  Wm.  Lill,  chiefly  to 


diminish  the  risk  by  fire  to  the  buildings 
and  machinery.  * 

The  great  demand  and  high  prices  paid 
for  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled,  brought  to 
the  city  a  large  influx  of  mechanics  and 

Gambling  ana  laborers.  with  them  came 
saloons.  aiso  the  criminal  class  in 

great  numbers,  and  the  saloons  and 
gambling  hells  were  never  before  so  prosper- 
ous, nor  so  law-defying.  The  mayor,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  had  to  bear  the  blame  of 
the  city's  iniquities.  Then  came  the  reformer, 
that  respectable  citizen  who  means  well  but 
is  generally  hampered  by  impracticable 
methods — the  mouthpiece  of  men  who  desire 
to  run  a  city  as  they  would  a  church  or  a 
Sunday-school.  They  took  the  ground  that 
the  comparatively  unrestricted  sale  of  liquors, 
and  the  keeping  of  saloons  open  on  Sunday, 
were  the  principal  causes  of  the  prevailing 
and  increasing  lawlessness  and  crime.  They 
formed  themselves  into  committees  and 
called  meetings,  at  which  the  mayor  was 
denounced  for  failing  to  execute  the  laws. 
They  called  upon  his  honor  with  numberless 
petitions  and  insisted,  among  other  things, 
that  an  old  ordinance  for  Sunday  closing, 
passed  under  different  conditions  than  those 
then  existing,  should  be  enforced. 

The  contest  over  this  always  vexed  ques- 
tion continued  until  the  close  of  Mr.  Me- 
dill's  administration.  It  involved  frequent 
changes  in  the  police  force,  including  the 
appointment  in  July,  1872,  of  Elmer  Wash- 
burn,  late  warden  of  the  penitentiary  at  Joliet, 
as  superintendent,  and  a  new  Board  of  com- 
missioners. Before  the  complications  aris- 
ing from  these  changes  and  the  controversy 


*— The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  mil- 
lion gallons  furnished  to  citizens,  the  amount  of  rents 
collected,  operating  expenses  and  interest  paid,  for  this 
decade : 


YEAR. 

MILLIONS 
GALS.FUR- 

NISHED. 

AMOUNT 
OF  RENTS. 

EXPENSES. 

INT.  PAID. 

5870 
1872 
1874 
1876 
1878 
1879 

7,945 
10,051 
13,903 
15,346 
19,564 
20,557 

$539,318 
544,465 
705,926 
833,963 
944,190 
922,011 

$211,973 
302,786 
300,955 
286.776 
286,173 
255,416 

$286,549 
241,679 
313,768 
351.128 
318,284 
291,172 
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over    the    liquor    question    were  adjusted, 
came  the  panic  of  1S73. 

The  period  of  inflation  of  prices,  and 
abnormal  speculation  in  stocks,  bonds  and 
Panic  of  °^er  securities,  together  with  the 
1873.  depreciation  in  real  estate,  precipi- 
tated the  money  crisis  of  September,  1873, 
followed  by  the  failure  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia;  the  suspension 
of  many  other  banking  institutions  and  wide- 
spread panic.  The  banks  of  New  York  sought 
to  bridge  over  the  threatening  current  by  the 
issue  of  loan  certificates;  but  those  in 
Chicago,  which,  indeed,  proved  that  they 
were  in  better  condition  than  similar  institu- 
tions in  other  principal  cities,  and  were  less 
affected  by  the  general  derangement, 
refused  to  resort  to  any  such  temporary 
expedient  and  bravely  met  the  storm,  con- 
tinuing in  business  as  theretofore — only  one 
bank,  the  Third  National,  yielding  to  the 
pressure,  and  that  for  only  a  few  days.  But 
nevertheless  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the 
financial  situation,  with  falling  markets  and 
stringency  of  money,  was  towards  the  weed- 
ing out  of  the  weaker  institutions. 

It  was  seen  that  the  day  of  settlement 
could  be,  in  many  instances,  no  longer  post- 
poned, and  failures  followed  with  more  or 
less  frequency,  including  within  the  next 
four  or  five  years  twenty-one  Chicago  banks 
or  banking  houses,  besides  many  individual 
firms,  thus  seriously  retarding  the  improve- 
ment of  the  city  and  the  progress  of  legiti- 
mate business. 

On  August  18,  1873,  Mayor  Medill  noti- 
fied the  council  that  he  intended  to  be 
absent  from  the  city  for  an  indefinite  period, 
and  on  account  of  ill-health  did  not  again 
resume  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties. 
Lester  L.  Bond  was  elected  "acting  mayor'' 
and  took  his  seat  as  such  August  22d.* 


*  The  following  is  a  list  of  appointments  made  by 
Mayor  Medill  during  his  incumbency  of  the  office, 
other  than  those  elsewhere  named,  namely: 

J.  Wright,  city  weigher,  Dec.  16,  1872. 

J.  K.  Thompson,  commissioner  of  public  works,  Jan. 
15.  1872. 

Augustus  H.  Burley,  city  comptroller,  Feb  12  1872. 


The  year  1872  had  been  noted  for  the 
attempted  disintegration  of  the  Repub- 
Poiitics.  lican  party,  a  movement  which  in 
Illinois,  had  the  support  of  such  leading 
Republicans  as  Judge  Trumbull,  Governor 
Palmer,  Judge  David  Davis,  John  Went- 
worth,  and  indeed  a  majority  of  the  old- 
time  leaders  of  the  party.  The  only  hope 
which  the  Democratic  party  had  of  success 
was  to  consolidate  with  the  Liberal  Republi- 
cans, an  arrangement  which  was  not  at  all 
difficult  to  effect.  The  liberals  were  indeed 
numerically  strong  in  the  leadership  fur- 
nished, but  failed  to  attract  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  old  party;  and  with  such  a  candidate 
for  President  as  Horace  Greeley,  who  pos- 
sessed but  few  qualifications  commending 
him  to  the  Democrats,  it  did  not  require  any 
great  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans 
to  secure  the  re-election  of  General  Grant. 

The  tendency  in  1872-3  to  break  away 
from  former  party  relations,  and  the  fact 
that  mayor  Medill  had  no  distinctive  partisan 
organization  at  his  back  during  the  agitation 
of  the  Sunday-closing  controversy,  rendered 
it  easy  for  the  leaders  who  inaugurated  the 
movement  to  secure  a  large  following  for 


Thomas  Hoyne,  Willard  Woodward,  Herman  Baxter 
Robert  F.  Queal,  Samuel  S.  Hayes,  Elliott  Anthony,  Dan 
iel  L.  Shorey,  James  W.  Sheahau  and  Julius  Rosenthal, 
directors  of  the  Public  Library,  April  18, 1872. 

C.  G.  Hammond,  inspector  House  of  Correction,  May 
6,  1872. 

John  C.  Haines,  inspector  House  of  Correction,  May 
26, 1373. 

E.  F.  C.  Klokke,  police  commissioner,  July  1, 1873. 

Wm.  H.  King,  Edwin  H.  Sheldon,  James  Goggin,  Wm. 
H.  Wells,  Chalkley  H.  Hambleton,  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education  for  three  years;  A.  C.  Calkins,  Eben  F.  llun- 
yon,  Joseph  S.  Reynolds,  Leander  Stone,  John  Bonfleld, 
for  two  years,  and  Thomas  Wilce,  John  C.  Richberg,  A. 
E.  Bishop,  Ernest  Prussing  and  Washington  Messing, 
for  one  year,  July  1, 1872. 

James  Bromfleld,  inspector  of  gas  meters,  July  1, 1872. 

Charles  A.  Reno,  police  commissioner,  Nov.  18, 1872. 

John  O'Neil,  oil  inspector  (1873). 

McGregor  Adams,  Charles ,E.  Moore,  Samuel  Hoard,  B. 
C.  Miller,  A.  N.  Waterman,  W.  B.  Bateham,  members  of 
Board  of  Health  (1873). 

Thomas  Wilce,  John  C.  Richberg,  Ingwell  Oleson,  John 
P.  Olinger,  Edmund  Juessen  and  T.  J.  Bluthardt,  mem- 
bers of  Board  of  Education. 

Wm.  Buckley,  captain  of  police  (1873). 

R.  Cleveland.  Carlisle  Mason,  board  of  police  (1873). 

Louis  J.  Lull,  captain  of  police  (1873). 

W.  B.  Bateham,  fire  marshal,  Aug.  11, 1873. 
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the  formation,  in  1873,  for  the  purposes  of 
city  government,  of  what  was  called  the 
"People's  Party."  Mr  Medill  was  neither 
narrow  nor  illiberal  in  his  views  on  the  Sun- 
day closing  question,  knowing  full  well  the 
difficulties  in  dealing  with  it  ;  but  while  he 
could  not  yield  to  the  ironclad  measures 
demanded  by  the  ultra  temperance  people 
on  the  one  hand,  neither  could  the  sanction 
the  views  of  the  saloon  element  which 
demanded  that  the  saloons  be  run  "  wide- 
open"  all  night  and  Sunday  too.  The  revolt 
against  his  administration,  principally 
on  this  ground,  included  not  only  a 
large  number  of  German  Republicans, 
but  also  the  entire  membership  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  The  movement  culminated  in 
the  Kingsbury  Hall  mass  meeting,  September 
27,  1873,  at  which  a  platform  of  principles 
was  adopted  covering  the  points  in  dispute. 
This  platform  declared  against  sumptuary 
laws  and  special  legislation  on  the  temperance 
question,  and  against  "the  right  of  any  one 
class  of  individuals  to  prescribe  how  or  in 
what  manner  Sunday  or  any  other  day  shall 
be  enjoyed  by  a  few  people." 

In  the  meantime,  the  law  and  order  party 
as  it  was  called,  being  determined  to  keep 
up  the  fight  against  the  saloons,  held  a  con- 
vention October  17th,  and  selected  for  their 
standard-bearer  Lester  L.  Bond,  who  had 
been  acting  mayor  since  August  22d.  David 
A.  Gage  was  nominated  for  city  treasurer, 
A.  L.  Morrison  for  collector,  W.  II.  B.  Gray 
for  assessor,  and  I.  N".  Stiles  for  attorney. 

The  convention  of  the  people's  party  was 
held  October  24th,  and  nominated  the  follow- 
ing ticket:  for  mayor,  Harvey  D.  Colvin; 
city  treasurer,  Daniel  O'Hara;  collector, 
George  Van  Hollen  ;  assessor,  Charles 
Deimehy;  attorney,  Egbert  Jamieson.  This 
ticket  was  successful  at  the  election,  Novem- 
ber 4,  1873,  by  over  10,000  majority. 

Mayor  Colvin  had  been  a  Democrat  before 
the  war,  but  since  then  had  acted  with  the 
Republicans.  He  very  early 

oycred     ^     fac(.     ^     he 

would  be  in  a  much  better  position  as  the 


Administration. 


representative  of  one  of  the  old  parties, 
than  as  the  exponent  of  the  ephemeral  organ- 
ization made  up  from  portions  of  both  of 
them,  and  jealous  of  each  other  as  to  the 
distribution  of  patronage. 

The  settlement  of  the  saloon  question  was 
easily  effected  by  the  passage  of  an  amended 
ordinance,  providing  for  the  closing  on  Sun- 
day of  all  doors  and  windows  opening  out 
upon  any  street,  and  the  paying  $52  for  a 
license  fee;  but  with  the  division  of  the 
spoils  of  office  came  irreconcilable  differences 
and  collisions. 

The  Democrats  having  furnished  much  the 
largest  portion  of  the  "People's  Party/' 
naturally  claimed  and  received  the  greatest 
share  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  and  the  new 
party  as  a  consequence  was  very  quickly  dis- 
rupted. 

What  had  been  regarded  in  amending  the 
saloon  ordinance  as  a  proper  concession  in 
favour  of  personal  liberty  was  interpreted 
by  the  lawless  and  vicious  as  a  license  to  do 
as  they  pleased.  In  obedience  to  what  was 
construed  to  be  the  will  of  the  people, 
discipline  in  the  re-organized  police  force 
was  relaxed.  Saloons  were  virtually  freed 
from  municipal  surveillance,  and  as  addi- 
tional attractions,  in  some  localities,  fanci- 
fully costumed  waiter  girls,  and  a  bad 
travesty-  upon  the  Parisian  cancan  were 
introduced.  Gambling  hells  and  brothels 
flourished,  and  vice  held  high  carnival.  The 
reaction  against  the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  "People's"  mayor  was  as  com- 
plete and  pronounced  as  his  majority  had 
been  large. 

On  July  14,  1874,  while  the  ferment  con. 
sequent  upon  the  factional  contests  within 
the  people's  party  was  still  raging, 
and  as  if  there  might  be  a  dispos- 
ition to  forget  or  underestimate  the  losses  of 
October,  1871,  another  portion  of  the  city 
was  swept  by  a  disastrous  conflagration, 
which  but  for  that  experience  would  have 
been  regarded  as  an  appalling  calamity.  It 
originated  in  a  two  story  frame  building  at 
449  South  Clark  street,  at  4:30  p.  m.  in  a 


Fire  of  1874. 
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locality  where  there  were  many  other  similar 
structures,  and  with  a  southeast  wind  blowing, 
as  on  the  occasion  of  the  "great"  fire,  made 
considerable  progress  before  the  engines 
reached  the  ground.  Having  such  favorable 
material  to  play  upon,  the  flames  rapidly 
swept  in  a  northeasterly  direction  across 
Clark  street,  Fourth  and  Third  avenues, 
Adams  and  State  streets,  Wabash  avenue, 
Eldridge,  Peck  and  Hubbard  Courts,  Polk 
and  Van  Buren  streets,  Michigan  av- 
enue and  Harrison  street,  a  district 
extending  to  the  southeast  line  of  the 
former  fire,  and  comprising  the  large  area  of 
forty-seven  acres.  The  number  of  buildings 
consumed  was  eight  hundred  and  twelve.  The 
fire  lasted  until  3:30  o'clock  a.  m.  of  the  15th, 
and  it  was  feared  at  one  time  that  it  would 
still  more  closely  approach  the  magnitude 
of  its  great  predecessor.  The  loss  was  esti- 
mated at  $2,845,000,  of  which  the  already 
overburdened  insurance  companies  had  to 
bear  $2,200,000. 

The  question  of  the  re-organization  of  the 
city  under  the  general  incorporation  act  of 
the  State  having  been  submitted  to  the 
people  at  an  election  held  April  23,  1875, 
it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative. 

By  this  act  the  Board  of  police  commis- 
sioners was  legislated  out  of  office,  the 
functions  theretofore  discharged  by  that 
body  being  devolved  upon  a  city  marshal, 
who  in  turn  was  superseded  by  an  officer 
styled  the  superintendent  of  police,  and  the 
system  of  management  and  control  as  it  at 
present  exists  was  gradually  introduced. 
George  L.  Dunlap,  who  was  the  first  marshal 
under  the  new  arrangement,  appointed  by 
the  mayor  July  19, 1875,  and  having  resigned 
November  22d,  following,  was  succeeded  by 
E.  E.  Goodell,  the  last  to  hold  that  position. 
On  October  4,  1875,  M.  C.  Hickey  was  ap- 
pointed general  superintendent  of  police, 
vice  Jacob  Rhem,  resigned,  and  Joseph 
Dixon,  deputy. 

Among  other  important  appointments 
made  by  mayor  Colvin  were  S.  Snowden 
Hayes,  comptroller;  Matthias  Benner,  fire 


marshal;  Noel  B.-  Bagden,  prosecuting  at- 
torney; Michael  B.  Bailey,  superintendent 
of  buildings;  A.  M.  Billings  and  W.  J. 
Onahan,  directors  of  the  public  library;  John 
B.  Drake  and  S.  M.  Moore,  fire  commis- 
sioners, and  W.  J.  English,  member  of  the 
Board  of  education. 

A  large  amount  of  city  scrip,  over  $900,- 
000,  which  had  been  issued  to  meet  pres- 
sing wants,  was  found  to  have  been  based 
upon  what  proved  to  be  unlawful  assessments 
in  1873-4,  and  to  be  in  excess  of  the  constitu- 
tional limit  of  indebtedness  was,  it  was  con- 
tended uncollectable  by  law,  and  there 
was  talk  of  repudiation.  But  at  a  meeting 
of  the  citizens,  called  by  the  mayor,  it  was 
resolved  that  this  scrip  should  be  paid,  and 
a  bill  prepared  by  the  city  legalizing  the 
tax  levy  of  1873-4  was  accordingly  passed  by 
the  legislature.  This  act  made  the  scrip 
good  beyond  question,  and  itwas  paid  in  due 
course. 

Under  the  new  charter  the  time  for  hold- 
ing the  city  election  was  changed  from  No- 
vember to  the  third  Tuesday  in  April.  The 
question  arose  whether  the  mayor's  term  of 
office  expired  in  April  1876  or  1877,  in  regard 
to  which  a  dispute  arose,  and  the  question, 
in  an  agreed  case,  was  submitted  to  the  su- 
preme court,  which,  being  divided  in  opinion, 
gave  no  decision.  When  the  time  came  for 
holding  the  city  election,  in  April,  1876,  in 
the  notice  sent  out  by  the  council  of  the 
offices  to  be  filled,  that  of  mayor  was  omitted. 
In  the  meantime, the  prominence  of  the"bum- 
mer"  element  in  the  conduct  of  city  affairs, the 
laxity  with  which  the  city  ordinances  were 
enforced,  the  prevalence  of  crime  and  the  con- 
troversy between  the  "tax  fighters"  and  the 
"tax  eaters,"  which  grew  outof  the  hard  times 
then  prevailing  in  the  country,  had  contrived 
to  render  mayor  Colvin's  administration 
generally  unpopular,  particularly  with  the 
better  class. 

At  the  largest  mass  meeting  ever  held  in 
the  city,  convened  at  the  Exposition  building 
and  estimated  to  number  over  25,000  voters, 
it  was  resolved  that  a  mayor  should  be  elected 
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at  the  approaching  April  election,  and 
Thomas  Hoyne  was  selected  as  the  candidate. 
Mr.  Hoyne  received  over  33,000  votes,  and 
twenty-four  out  of  the  thirty-six  aldermen 
elected  were  Republicans,  only  eight  of  the 
entire  number  being  favorable  to  the  Colvin 
administration.  The  new  council  on  May 
8th  declared  in  favor  of  Mr.  Hoyne,  who  was 
soon  after  recognized  as  the  legally  qualified 
mayor  by  all  the  departments  of  the  munici- 
pal government  except  the  comptroller's.  Mr. 
Colvin  declining  to  surrender  his  office,  the 
city  enjoyed  for  nearly  two  months  the  pres- 
ence and  rivalry  of  a  dual  mayoralty.  The 
courts  being  again  appealed  to,  Judge  McAl- 
lister decided  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Hoyne 
was  illegal,  but  that  the  office  of  mayor 
should  have  been  included  in  the  call  for  the 
April  election.  The  council  accordingly 
ordered  a  special  election  for  mayor  to  be 
held  July  13th,  which  ended  the  contest. 

Mr.  Colvin  was  unquestionably  sincere  in 
his  intentions  to  give  the  people  a  satisfac- 
tory administration.  His  personal  character 
was  above  reproach,  but  he  was  hampered  by 
untoward  influences  which  he  was  unable  to 
withstand. 

The  Republicans  decided  to  make  a  party 
nomination  for  mayor  at  the  special  election 
in  July,  1876,  and  the  honor  was  bestowed 
upon  Monroe  Heath,  who  had  served  two 
years  acceptably  in  the  council.  He  was 
opposed  by  Mark  Kimball,  Democrat,  and 
James  J.  McGrath,  independent,  the  result 
being  that  the  Republican  candidate  was 
successful  by  a  majority  of  over  800. 

Mr.  Heath  was  a  leading  merchant  and 
manufacturer,  and  except  as  a  member  of  the 
council  had  never  held  office.  His  experience 
as  a  prosperous  business  man  was  found  to 
be  equally  as  valuable  in  the  discharge  of 
his  official  duties. 

The  city  finances  at  the  time  were,  as  indeed 
they  had  been  for  some  time,  in  a  very  de- 
plorable condition.  The  books  of  the  comp- 
troller showed  that  the  following  amounts  of 
taxes  for  the  years  specified  were  yet  uncol- 
lected:  18G9,  $108,007;  1870,8180,323;  1871, 


$95,915;  1872,1304,937;  1873,1661,358;  1874, 
$l,574,27u;  1875,  $3,554,763;  total,  $6,469,- 
576.  After  charging  off  the  items  for  1866- 
70  as  uncollectable,  and  the  probable  losses 
by  failures  and  removals  for  other  years,  the 
amount  still  footed  up  over  $5,100,000.  The 
floating  debt  of  the  city  aggregated  nearly 
$5,000,000,  to  which  should  be  added  the 
amount  lost  through  the  defalcations  of 
David  A.  Gage,  late  city  treasurer,  of  over 
$300,000,  and  George  Van  Hollen,  city  col- 
lector, of  over  $100,000. 

The  demands  of  the  people  for  an  econom- 
ical administration  were  met  by  the  passage 
of  an  ordinance  reducing  the  salaries  of  all 
city  officers  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent.,  and 
abolishing  the  offices  of  tax  assessor  and  tax 
commissioner.  An  ordinance  was  indeed 
passed  by  the  council  dispensing  with  the 
lighting  of  one-half  of  the  street  lamps,  but 
that  his  honor  vetoed.  An  ordinance  was 
approved  abolishing  the  Board  of  Health, 
substituting  a  single  commissioner  in  its 
place,  Dr.  Brockholst  McVicker  securing 
the  appointment. 

Other  appointees  of  the  mayor  during  his 
first  term  were  as  follows  :  L.  D.  Cleveland, 
superintendent  of  buildings  ;  H.  P.  Wright, 
health  commissioner,  vice  D^r.  McVicker, 
resigned,  and  Oscar  C.  DeWolf,  vice  Dr. 
"Wright,  resigned  ;  Adam  Graham,  city 
weigher  ;  W.  H.  Heafford,  collector;  and  J. 
F.  Stafford,  oil  inspector. 

At  the  regular  April  election  in  1877, 
Mayor  Heath,  having  been  renominated  by 
the  Republicans,  was  re-elected  over  Perry  H. 
Smith,  his  Democratic  opponent,  by  a  major- 
ity of  11,432.  The  other  city  officers 
elected  were  Charles  R.  Larrabee,  city  treas- 
urer; Richard  S.  Tuthill,  city  attorney,  and 
Casper  Butz,  city  clerk,  all  Republicans,  by 
majorities  ranging  from  2,500  to  6,900. 

The  folio  wing  officers  were  appointed  by  the 
mayor:  corporation  counsel,  Joseph  F.  Bon- 
field  ;  prosecuting  attorney,  A.  L.  Linscott ; 
oil  inspector,  Emory  Cole;  police  justice,  A. 
L.  Morrison;  members  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Philip  A.  Hoyne,  J.  L.  Dennis,  Edwin 
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G.  Keith,  C.  H.  Reid,  Melville  E.  Stone, 
and  William  Vocke  ;  directors  of  the  public 
library,  Sidney  Smith,  George  Mason  and  J. 
B.  Walker. 

The  years  1875  and  1876  were  distinguished 

for  their  "  hard  times,"  consequent  upon  de- 

Riot»  of  c^n^ng  prices  and  the  contraction 

1877.  of  business.  All  employment  and 
wages  shared  in  the  general  depreciation. 
Manufacturers  and  owners  of  mines  and 
railroads,  to  lessen  their  margin  of  losses, 
resorted  to  reductions  in  the  compensation 
paid  to  their  employes.  Laboring  men 
throughout  the  country  strenuously  opposed 
this  attitude  of  their  employers,  and  becom- 
ing first  restless  and  then  aggressive,  resist- 
ed their  demands  by  well  organized  strikes. 
The  inauguration  of  a  general  strike  at 
Pittsburgh,  in  July,  1877,  was  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  vicious  element  which  is  found 
in  all  cities — the  criminally  idle,  the  va- 
grant and  the  anarchist — to  further  their 
own  ends  by  robbery  and  destruction.  Pub- 
lic meetings  of  the  most  turbulent  character 
were  held  and  entirely  controlled  by  inflam- 
matory agitators.  These  assemblages,  thus 
influenced,  refused  to  listen  to  reason,  and 
soon  drifted  into  uncontrollable  mobs,  which 
in  many  cities  took  forcible  possession  of 
manufactories,  mines  and  railroads,  and  de- 
stroyed millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property. 
At  Pittsburgh  hundreds  of  lives  were  lost, 
and  "  every  vestige  of  railway  property  was 
burned — buildings,  machinery  and  rolling 
stock,  including  125  first-class  engines."* 
In  Illinois,  "  cars  loaded  with  grain,  flour 
and  live  stock  were  side-tracked  and  stopped. 
Railway  trains,  machine  shops,  yards  and 
factories  at  Chicago,  Peoria,  Galesburg,  De- 
catur,  East  St.  Louis,  and  other  points,  were 
in  the  hands  of  furious  mobs,  as  were  also 
the  mines  at  Braidwood  and  La  Salle."f 
All  business,  of  course,  was  prostrated. 

The  trouble  began  in  Chicago,  July  23d, 
on  which  day  a  mass  meeting  of  working- 
men  was  held.  On  the  24th  Governor  Cul- 

•Kirkland's  Story  of  Chicago,  376. 
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lorn  issued  a  proclamation,  warning  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  against  violence  and  out- 
breaks against  the  law.  and  calling  upon 
mayors  of  cities  and  sheriffs  of  counties  "to 
be  vigilant  in  repressing  the  first  symptoms 
of  violence."  A  strike  was  determined 
upon  by  railway  employes  in  Chicago  on  the 
evening  of  this  day.  Hostilities  commenced 
on  the  evening  of  the  25th,  in  an  attack,  by 
a  mob,  composed  principally  of  foreign  mal- 
contents, upon  the  round-house  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  railroad.  At 
Fifteenth  street,  a  squad  of  sixteen  police, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Callahan,  was 
violently  assaulted,  and]after  a  desperate  and 
courageous  resistance,  in  which  the  officers 
freely  used  their  pistols,  the  mob  of  three 
thousand  desperate  rioters  was  forced  to  re- 
tire. A  large  amount  of  damage  was  done 
to  property,  and  the  list  of  those  seriously 
wounded  was  a  long  one. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  Mayor  Heath 
called  upon  General  Joseph  T.  Torrence  for 
assistance.  General  Torrence  advised  him  to 
apply  to  the  Governor,  as  he  could  receive 
orders  only  from  the  Executive.  In  reply  to 
a  telegram  the  Governor  wired  the  mayor  to 
apply  to  General  Torrence,  who  would  ren- 
der aid  in  suppressing  the  disturbance. 
Another  dispatch  was  sent  to  the  General  as 
follows:  "  Mayor  Heath  will  call  for  assist- 
ance during  riots  in  the  city  of  Chicago; 
will  you  render  such  assistance  as  you  deem 
prudent?"  General  .Torrence  at  once  re- 
ported to  Mayor  Heath,  and  gave  orders  for 
the  proper  disposition  of  the  regiments  com- 
posing his  brigade,  one  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  S.  B.  Sherer,  and  the 
other  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  James  Quirk; 
Bolton's  battery  and  a  company  of  the  first 
cavalry  were  also  brought  into  service,  while 
four  companies  were  organized  from  the  vet- 
erans of  the  late  war,  and  one  from  the  em- 
ployes of  the  post  office.  For  a  detailed 
account  of  the  movement  of  these  various 
organizations,  and  of  the  valuable  service 
rendered  by  them  and  their  commanders,  in 
the  preservation  of  property  and  the  repres- 
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sion  of  violence,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
exhaustive  and  interesting  report  of  General 
Torrence,  which  appears  in  connection  with 
his  biographical  sketch  in  chapter  XVIII  of 
this  volume. 

The  conflict  was  renewed  early  Thursday 
morning  at  the  Sixteenth  street  viaduct  on 
Halsted  street,  where  a  large  force  of  rioters 
had  gathered  as  early  as  eight  o'clock.  At 
first  they  slowly  gave  way,  but  gathering 
strength,  they  rallied  and  finally  compelled 
the  police  to  retire.  Reinforcements  arrived 
and  the  fight  was  maintained  with  great  de- 
termination, the  mob  holding  its  position 
until  the  militia — two  cavalry  companies 
and  the  second  regiment,  commanded  by 
General  Torreuce  in  person,  came  to  the 
relief  of  the  well-nigh  exhausted  constabu- 
lary. No  firing  occurred,  the  militia  finding 
no  armed  force  to  contend  with,  but  some 
three  or  four  hundred  men  were  taken  to 
station-houses  and  hospitals. 

Another  determined  struggle  occurred  at 
the  bridge  on  Archer  avenue,  where  the 
rioters  for  some  time  successfully  resisted  all 
opposing  efforts.  In  the  meantime,  while 
the  fight  was  raging  at  the  viaduct 
in  the  morning,  a  meeting  of  the 
rioters  was  being  held  at  the  Turner  Hall  on 
West  Twelfth  street,  which  was  controlled 
by  foreign  communists  who  aroused  the  peo- 
ple to  a  frenzy  of  excitement  by  their  com- 
plaints and  threats.  The  crowd  which 
gathered  here  was  attacked  by  the  police 
both  in  front  and  rear,  about  ten  o'clock, 
and,  with  that  inside  the  hall,  quickly  dis- 
persed. 

On  Thursday  night  the  police  stations 
were  filled  to  overcrowding  with  prisoners, 
and  the  hospitals  with  the  wounded.  The 
number  of  the  latter  was  estimated  at  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty.  The  rioting  ceased 
with  Thursday,  and,  although  the  arrests 
amounted  to  over  four  hundred,  all  were 
released  after  an  imprisonment  of  two  or 
three  days. 

The  culminating  period  of   expansion  and 
inflated  war  prices  consequent  upon  an  irre- 
deemable circulating  medium  had 
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premium  for  gold  was  in  July,  1864, when  one 
dollar  in  that  coin  brought  S3. 85  in  currency; 
the  average  price  for  that  month  being  $2.58 
in  currency  for  one  in  gold.  The  average  price 
of  gold  for  the  next  six  years  was  as  follows: 
1865,81.57;  1866,11.40;  1867,  $1.38;  1868, 
$1.39;  1869,  $1.33;  1870,  $1.14;  wiiere  ic 


remained,  with  only  a  few   cents  reduction, 
until  1875. 

Prices,  unnaturally  inflated  during  this 
period,  especially  when  the  market  was  ma- 
nipulated by  speculation, kept  pace  to  a  great 
extent  with  the  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table  of 
highest  prices  paid  for  certain  leading  arti- 
cles in  New  York  for  the  years  specified.* 

TABLE   OF    PRICES. 


1861 

1864 

1867 

1871 

1874 

1878 

Mess  beef,  per  bbl  — 
*'    pork,  "'     "    — 
Wheat,  bush  

$  6.25 
18.00 
1.60 
5.65 
74 
47 
45 
23 
7.35 

$16.00 
43.25 
2.75 
11.75 
1.97 
1.02 
1.10 
48 
15.50 

J2J.CO 
24.10 
3.40 
11.*] 
1.40 
94 
37 
48 
12.50 

518.00 
23.00 
2.00 
7.00 
90 
70 
63 
42 
9.75 

$11.50 
24.25 
1.85 
7.00 
84 
53 
48 
39 
10.00 

$13.50 
13.00 
1.31 
5.50 
«0 
45 
33 
20 
8.00 

Corn,  bush  
Oats,  bush          
Wool,  Ib       

Butter,  Ib         

The  wisdom,  if  not  the  absolute  necessity, 
of  getting  back  to  specie  payments,  especi- 
ally by  the  government,  whose  circulation  of 
legal  tenders,  otherwise  called  greenbacks, 
was  over  $340,000,000,  was  recognized  and, 
indeed,  insisted  upon,  soon  after  the  close  of 
the  war  by  leading  bankers  and  financiers  on 
the  one  hand  and  strenuously  opposed  by 
those  who  deemed  it  an  unwise,  if  not  dan- 
gerous policy  on  the  other.  And  the  reams 
of  foolscap  paper  covered  over  by  arguments 
pro  and  con  upon  this  mooted  question  at 
the  time,  in  speeches,  pamphlets  or  books, 
would  fill  a  good  sized  warehouse. 

The  national  platform  of  the  Eepublican, 
Democratic  and  Liberal  parties  of  1872  alike 
contained  planks  in  favor  of  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments. 

The  act  providing  for  resumption  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  1879,  was  introduced  into 
the  senate  (XL1II  Congress)  December  21, 
1874,  by  John  Sherman,  and  passed  that 
body  the  same  day  by  a  vote  of  32  (all  Re- 
publicans)to  14(all  Democrats  except  two  in- 
dependents— Hamilton.of  Texas,  and  Upton, 
of  Nebraska).  It  passed  the  house  January 
7,  1875,  the  vote  in  its  favor  being  136  (all 
Kepublicans)  and  opposed  98  (75  Democrats 
and  23  Republicans). 

In  the  XLIV  Congress,  which  had  a 
Democratic  majority  in  the  house,  a  bill 
to  repeal  the  clause  of  the  act,  naming  a 
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particular  day  for  resumption,  introduced 
into  the  House  by  representative  S.  S.  Cox, 
August  5,  1876,  passed  that  body  by  a  vote 
of  106  yeas  (all  democrats  except  three)  to  86 
nays  (mostly  republicans),  93  members  not 
voting.  No  action  was  taken  on  the  bill  in 
the  Senate,  which  was  republican  by  a  small 
majority. 

The  Eepublican  National  platform  of  187t> 
declared  on  the  subject  as  follows:  "Com- 
mercial prosperity,  public  morals  and  Na- 
tional credit  demand  that  this  promise  (to 
make  provision  at  the  earliest  practical 
period  for  the  redemption  of  the  United 
States  notes  in  coin)  be  fulfilled  by  a  con- 
tinuous and  steady  progress  to  specie  pay- 
ment." The  Democratic  platform  denounced 
"the  financial  imbecility  and  immorality  of 
that  party  (the  Republicans),  which  during 
eleven  years  of  peace  has  made  no  advance 
toward  resumption,  but  instead  has  obstruc- 
ted resumption  by  wasting  our  resources, 
and  has  annually  enacted  fresh  hindrances 
thereto.  As  such  hindrance  we  denounce 
the  resumption  clause  of  the  act  of  1875,and 
we  hereby  demand  its  repeal."  Mr.  Tilden, 
in  his  letter  accepting  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  the  presidency  in  1876,  dwelt 
chiefly  upon  this  subject,  criticising  severely 
the  act  of  resumption.  He  declared  that 
specific  measures  and  the  actual  date  of 
resumption  "were  matters  of  detail  which 
belonged  to  the  domain  of  practical 'adminis- 
trative statesmanship,"  and  that  without 
just  preparations  therefor,  legislative  com- 
mands fixing  a  day  to  resume  were  a  sham, nay, 
worse:  "They  are  a  snare  and  a  delusion  to 
all  who  trust  them." 

The  platform  of  the  greenback  party 
declared:  "We  demand  the  immediate  and 
unconditional  repeal  of  the  specie  resumption 
act  of  January  14,  1875,  and  the  rescue  of 
our  industries  from  ruin  and  disaster  result- 
ing from  its  enforcement." 

In  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  (1877-9),  the 
senate  was  composed  of  thirty-eight  Repub- 
licans, thirty-seven  Democrats,  and  one 
(Davis,  of  Illinois)  Independent.  The 


house  had  a  Democratic  majority  of  twenty. 
A  bill  introduced  October  31,  1877,  in  the 
house  as  a  substitute  by  Mr.  Fort,  of  Illinois, 
provided  for  a  repeal  of  "all  that  part  of 
the  act  approved  January  14,  1875,  known 
as  the  resumption  act,  which  authorizes  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  to  dispose  of  United 
States  bonds  and  redeem  and  cancel  the 
greenback  currency,"  passed  that  body  by  a 
vote  of  133  to  120 — a  few  Republicans  voting 
yea  and  a  still  smaller  number  of  Democrats 
voting  nay.  A  bill,  however,  also  introduced 
by  Mr.  Fort,  April  29,  1878,  passed  both 
houses  at  this  session,  suspending  the  further 
retirement  of  the  legal  tender  currency, 
and  providing  that  "when  any  of  said  notes 
may  be  redeemed  they  shall  be  reissued." 

As  the  time  fixed  for  resumption  drew 
nigh  there  were  grave  apprehensions  on  the 
part  of  many  in  regard  to  its  successful 
accomplishment,  and  its  effect  upon  the 
business  of  the  country.  In  consequence, 
investments  were  cautiously  made,  all  new 
ventures  being  excluded  from  the  list.  The 
unfavorable  experience  of  older  countries, 
especially  of  England  in  her  attempt  to  re- 
sume specie  payments  at  the  close  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars  in  1815,  under  somewhat 
similar  circumstances,  was  urged  against  it. 
The  long-looked-for  day,  anticipated  with 
confidence  by  some,  and  dreaded  by  others, 
at  length  arrived,  and  in  New  York,  the 
great  money  centre  of  the  country,  the 
morning  of  January  2, — the  first  being  a 
holiday — was  greeted  by  the  government  by 
the  firing  of  a  salute  in  honor  of  the  event. 
The  stars  and  stripes  were  run  up  over  the 
sub-treasury,  the  custom  house,  and  nearly 
all  the  banking  institutions  in  the  city. 
Indeed,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  on  Wall 
and  Broad  streets,  the  old  flag  was  seen  to 
float  from  every  building.  To  be  prepared 
for  any  emergency,  the  sub-treasury  had 
accumulated  in  its  vaults  $110,000,000  in 
gold  coin;  and  for  the  first  time  in  seventeen 
years,  on  entering  a  bank  a  customer  beheld 
stacks  and  rolls  of  gold  which  he  could  have 
in  exchange  for  his  greenbacks  or  national 
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bank  bills  for  the  asking.  There  was  no 
excitement,  no  rush  toward  any  particular 
bank,  and  the  demand  for  specie,  which  was 
small,  emanated  chiefly  from  unfriendly 
sources.  Indeed,  at  the  close  of  the  day's 
business,  the  banks  had  received  more  coin 
than  they  had  paid  out.  And  so  in  other 
cities  all  over  the  country,  especially  in 
Chicago,  where  the  bankers,  who  were 
thoroughly  prepared  for  any  reasonable 
demand,  passed  a  quiet  and  agreeable  day  in 
the  transaction  of  routine  business. 

The  prophets  of  evil  proved  to  be  false 
ones.  None  of  the  calamities  foretold  by 
them  occurred — not  even  the  contraction  of 
the  currency.  For  to  the  bank  notes  and 
greenbacks  already  in  circulation  were  added 
untold  quantities  of  gold  theretofore 
hoarded  in  safely  stowed  away  bags 
and  stockings,  the  contents  of  which 
were  no  longer  reserved,  because  they 
were  of  no  greater  value  than  the  cur- 
rency. The  money  market,  instead  of 
becoming  close,  grew  easy  and  the  country 
with  financial  systems,  the  excellence  of  which 
has  been  fully  established  by  every  succeed- 
ing year,  affording  a  sound  and  safe  circu- 
lating medium,  always  convertible  into  gold, 
entered  upon  a  period  of  growth  and  pros- 
perity which  has  never  been  seriously 
interrupted  from  that  time  until  the  extraor- 
dinary financial  disturbance  of  the  past 
summer  (1893). 

On  September  18,  1876,  the  council 
Public  ab°li8ne<i  the  Board  of  public  works 
works.  an(j  vested  the  power,  duty  and  au- 
thority thereof  in  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  who 
continued  to  exercise  control  until  1879, 
when  provision  was  made  for  placing  the 
department  under  the  charge  of  a  commis- 
sioner. * 

*The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  this  depart- 
ment for  the  years  stated : 

1871-2-3.  W.  H.  Carter,  president;  Redmond  Prinde- 
ville,  treasurer;  J.  K.  Thompson,  E.  S.  Chesbrough, city 
engineer;  F.  H.  Bailey,  secretary. 

1873-4-5,   and   to   March,  1876.    Redmond    Prindeville, 
president ;  J.  K.  Thompson,  treasurer ;  Louis  Won),  E.  S. 
Chesbrough,  engineer ;  Alexander  Sullivan,  secretary. 
In  1876  the  Mayor  was  placed  in  charge,  with  D.   S. 


The  amounts  expended  by  the  Board  and 
commissioner  between  1870  and  1880  were 
as  follows:  1871,  $2,359,835;  1872,  $62,222; 
1874,  $749,460;  1875,  $723,254;  1876,  $60,- 
585;  1877,  $1,516,081;  1878,  $124,498;  1879, 
$284,900. 

At  the  close  of  Mayor  Heath's  second 
term,  the  city  council,  on  April  28th,  1879, 
by  a  unanimous  vote  tendered  to  his  honor 
the  thanks  of  the  body  in  the  following  com- 
plimentary terms: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  city 
council  are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered 
to  the  Hon.  Monroe  Heath,  for  the 
able  and  efficient  manner  in  which  he  has 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  city  during  his 
administration."* 

At  the  city  election  of  1879  (April  1st)  the 
Democrats,  for  the  first  time  in  sixteen 
years,  succeeded  in  electing  their  entire 
ticket,  headed  by  Carter  H.  Harrison  for 
mayor,  by  a  plurality  of  5,164,  he  receiving 
25,604  votes;  Abner  M.  Wright,  the  Repub- 
lican candidate,  20,440,  and  Ernest  Schmidt, 
socialist,  11,807.  The  other  officers  elected 
were  William  C.  Seipp,  city  treasurer ;  Julius 
S.  Grinnell,  attorney  ;  Patrick  J.  Howard, 
clerk . 

The  following  officers  were  appointed  by 
the  mayor: 

Francis  Adams,  corporation  counsel;  Si- 
mon O'Donnell,  general  superintendent  of 
police;  Dennis  J.  Swenie,  fire  marshal; 


Mead  as  secretary,  Mr.  Chesbrough  being  continued  as 
engineer,  and  D.  C.  Cregier  as  chief  engineer  at  the  north 
pumping  works. 

1879  Charles  S.  Waller,  commissioner;  DewittC.  Cregier 
acting  city  engineer. 

*  The  following  table  shows  the  population,  the  total 
property  valuation  for  taxation,  the  taxes  levied,  and 
amount  of  the  city  debt  from  1871  to  1880,  inclusive: 


YEAR. 

POPULATION 

VALUATION 

TAX. 

INDEBTED'S 

1871 

$289,746,470 

$2,879,464 

$14,103,000 

1872 

367,396 

284,197,430 

4,262,961 

13,544,000 

1873 

312.072,995 

5,617,3l:i 

13,478.00'' 

1874 

395,408 

303,705,140 

5,4«b.6U2 

13.4o  ,<  00 

1875 

173,764,246 

5,108,981 

13,457,000 

187ii 

407,661 

168,037,178 

4,046.805 

13,436,000 

1877 

)48,400,148 

4,013,410 

H,384,000 

1878 

436,731 

131,981,436 

3,778,856 

13,057,000 

1879 

117,970,035 

3,776,888 

13,043,000 

1880 

503,298 

117,l:H,643 

3,899,126 

12,752,000 
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Charles  S.  Cameron,  prosecuting  attorney; 
T.  T.  Gurney,  comptroller;  W.  P.  Dunne, 
city  physician;  Alexander  Kirkland,  super- 
intendent of  buildings;  W.  J.  Onahan,  col- 
lector; Charles  S.  Waller,  commissioner  of 
public  works;  William  Curren,  M.  A.  De- 
laney,  J.  C.  Richberg,  P.  0.  Stensland  and  I. 
N.  Stiles,  members  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion; R.  H.  Forrester,  Berthold  Lowenthal, 
A.  B.  Mason,  Harry  Rubens  and  D.  L. 


Shorey,  directors  of  the  public  library; 
Luther  L.  Mills,  inspector  of  the  house  of 
correction.* 

In  1870,  Charles  B.  Farwell,  a  Republican, 
was  elected  to  Congress,  from  the  district 
Members  of  composed  of  Cook  county,  over 
congress  john  Weiitworth,  who  had  become 
a  "Liberal"  Republican,  by  a  majority  of 
5,317.  By  the  apportionment  of  1872  the 
population  of  Chicago  had  so  increased  as  to 


*  ROSTER  OF  CITY  OFFICERS,  1870  TO  1880. 


YEAR. 

MAYOR. 

CLERK. 

ATTORNEY. 

TREASURER. 

1870-1 

Charles  T.  Hotchkiss 

Israel  N.  Styles 

187>:>-3 

Joseph  Medill  •  ... 

Charles  T.  Hotchkiss  

Israel  N  Styles  

David  A.  Gage 

1874-6 

Jos  K.  C.  Forrest  

1876-9 

Monroe  Heath  

Casper  Butz  

Richard  S.  Tuthill  

Charles  R.  Larrabee. 

ALDERMEN. 

No.  OF  WARDS  IN  BRACKETS. 

If09-70.  (1)  Richard  Somers,  (2)  Arthur  Dixon,  (3) 
Joseph  A.  Montgomery,  (4)  John  H.  McAvoy,  (5)  Geo.  S. 
Whitaker,  (6)  William  Tracy,  Mark  Sheridan  (resigned), 
Daniel  Hanan,  (7)  William  Batterman.  (8)  William  S.  Pow- 
ell, (9)  George  Powell,  (10)  Thomas  Wilce,  (11)  James 
Walsh,  (12)  Samuel  McCotter,  (13)  James  L.  Campbell,  (14) 
T.  B.  Shiel,  (15)  James  J.  McGrath,  (16)  James  D.  Tyler> 
(17)  Theodore  Schintz,  (18)  Thomas  Carney,  (19)  James 
McCauley,  (20)  M.  A.  Divine. 

1870-71.  (1)  John  J.  Knickerbocker,  (2)  Joseph  E. 
Otis,  (3)  Daniel  Coey,  (4)  Harvey  M.  Thompson,  (5)  Peter 
Daggy,  (6)  Michael  Schinidtz,  (7)  P.  J.  Hickey,  (8)  Michael 
B.  Bailey,(9)Wm.  B.  Bateham,(10)  C.  C.  P.Holden,(ll)  Her- 
man O.  Glade  (res.),  T.  T.  Verdier,  (12)  Henry  \Vitbeck,(13) 
S.  S.  Gardner,  (14)  B.  G.  Gill,  (15)  John  Buehler,  (16)  K.  G. 
Schmidt,  (17)  Louis  Schaffner,  (18)  John  McCaffrey,  (19) 
Wm.  M.  Clarke,  (20)  Gustavus  A.  Busse. 

1871-2.  (1)  Chauncey  T.  Bowen,  (2i  Arthur  Dixon,  (3) 
John  W.  McGennis,  (4)  John  H.  McAvoy,  (5)  K.  B.  Stone, 
(6)  William  Tracy,  (7)  Edward  F.  Cullerton,  (8)  Jeremiah 
dowry,  (9)  George  Powell,  (10)  Lester  L.  Bond,  (11)  Henry 
Sweet,  (12)  Monroe  Heath,  (13)  George  W.  Sherwood,  (14) 
S.  E.  Cleveland,  (15)  James  J.  McGrath, (16)  Thomas  Scott, 
(17)  Jacob  Dugacher,  (18)  Thomas  Carney,  (19)  Mahlon  D. 
Ogden,  (20)  Charles  L.  Woodman. 

1872-3.  (1)  William  H.Richardson,  (2)  Frandis  W.War- 
ren,  (3)  David  Coey,  (4)  Geo.  H.  Sidwell,  (5)  A.  H.  Picker- 
ing, (6)  Michael  Schmitz,  (7)  P.  McClory,  (8)  M.  B.  Bailey, 
(9)  JamesO'Brien,  (10)  David  W.  Clark,  (11)  P.  Kehoe.  (12) 
A.  F.  Miner,  (13)  Avery  Moore,  (14)  Bart.  Quirk,  (IS)  Nich. 
Eckhnrt,  (115)  Peter  Mahr,  (17)  Louis  Schaffner,  (1H)  Thomas 
Cannon,  (19)  Michael  Brand,  (20)  JohnT.  Corcoran. 

1873-4.  (1)  Thomas  Foley,  (2)  Arthur  Dixon,  (3)  Wm. 
Fitzgerald,  (4)  Jesse  Spaulding,  (5)  H.  B.  Stone,  (6)  Philip 
Keidy,  (7)  E.  F.  Cullerton,  (8)  James  Hildreth,  (9)  Thomas 
H.  Bailey,  (10)  C.  L.  Woodman,  (11)  George  E.  White,  (12) 
Monroe  Heath,  (13)  Jas.  L.  Campbell,  (14i  S.  E.  Cleveland, 
(15)  James  J.  McGrath  (res.),  M.  Ryan,  (16)  Thomas  W 
Stout,  (17)  Jacob  Lengaeher,  (18)  David  Murphy,  (19) 
Thomas  Lynch,  (20)  Julius  Jones. 


1874-5.  (1)  Wm.  H.  Richardson,  (2)  F.  W.  Warren,  (3) 
David  Ccey,  (4  Rensselaer  Stone,  (5)  Thomas  C.  Clark,  (6) 
Fred  Somers,  (7)  P.  McClory,  (8)  P.  C.  McDonald,  (9)  James 
O'Brien,  (10)  D.  W.  Clark,  (11)  S.  F.  Gunderson,  (12)  A. 
N.  Waterman,  (13)  C.  H.  Case,  (14)  Bart.  Quirk,  (15)  Nich. 
Eckhardt,  (16)  Peter  Mahr,  (17)  L.  Shaffner,  (18)  M.  Swee- 
ney, (19)  Wm.  B.  Dickinson,  (20)  J.  T.  Corcoran. 

1875-6.  (1)  Daniel  K.  Pearson,  (2:  Addison  Ballard,  (3) 
William  Aldrich,  (4)  James  H.  Gilbert,  (5)  Mark  Sheridan- 

(6)  Fred  Lodding,  (7)  Henry  Kerbcr,  (8)  James  O'Brien,  i9) 
Jacob  Beilder,  (10)  Andrew  F.  Smith,  (11)  J.  G.  Briggs,  (12) 
S.  H.  McCrea,  (13)  S.  E.  Cleveland,  (14)  M.  Ryan,  (15)  Frank 
Niesen,  (16)  Jacob  Lengacher,  (17)   David   Murphy,  (81( 
Jacob  Roscr. 

1876-7.  (1)  John  T.  McCauley,  (2)  Jacob  Rosenberg,  (3) 
John  L.  Thompson,  (4)  John  W.  Stewart,  (5)  Fred  Som- 
mer,  (6)  E.  F.  Cullerton,  (7)  James  H.  Hildreth  (res.), 
Charles  Tarnow,  (8)  Frank  Lawler,  (9)  John  M.  Van 
Osdell,  (10)  George  E.  White,  (11)  A.  G.  Throop,  (12)  Jarots 
T.  Rawleigh,  (13)  William  Wheeler,  (14)  John  Bumgarten. 
(15)  A.  W.  Waldo,  (16)  Frank  Lisenbarth,  (17)  M.  Sweeney, 
(18)  James  A.  Kirk. 

1877-8.  (1)  D.  K.  Pearsons,  (2)  A.  Ballard,  (3)  Eugene 
Gary,  (S)  J.  H.  Gilbert,  (5)  J.  D.  Tully,  (6)  Fred  Lodding, 

(7)  Henry  Kerber,  (8)  R.  M.  Olwer,  (9)  Jacob  Beidler,  (10) 
M.McNurney,  (11)  A.  B.  McCook,  (12)  I.  G.  Seaton,  (13)  H. 
P.  Thompson,  (14)  M.   Ryan,    (15)  Frank  Niesen,  (16)  M. 
Schweirthal,  (17)  Bernard  Jaussens,  (18)  J.  H.  B,  Daly. 

1818-9.  (1)  Murry  F.  Tuley,  (2)  Patrick  Sanders,  (3)  0. 
B.  Phelps,  (4)  Herbert  E,  Mallory,  (5)  George  Turner,  (6) 
E.  F.  Cullerton,  (7)  John  McNally,  (8)  Frank  Lawler,  (9) 
John  M.  Smythe,  (10)  John  Eiszner,  (11)  A.  G.  Throop,  (12) 
J.  T.  Rawleigh,  (13)  A.  C.  Knopf,  (14)  Frank  A.  Stauber, 
(15)  A.  W.  Waldo,  (16)  Peter  S.  Wetterer,  (17)  John  McCaf- 
frey, (18)  Julius  Jonas. 

1879-80.  (1)  Arthur  Dixon,  (2)  Addison  Ballard,  <3)  John 
M.  Clark,  (4)  Amos  Grannis,  (5)  Michael  McAuley,  (6)  J.  J. 
Altpeter,  (7)  John  Riordan,  (8)  Thomas  Purcell,  (9)  James 
Peevey,  (10)  Michael  McNurney,  (11)  George  B.  Swift,  (12) 
Joseph  D.  Everett,  (13)  Hiram  P.  Thompson,  (14)  Reinhard 
Lorenz,  (15)  Adam  Meyer,  (16)  Chris.  Meir,  (17)  Edward  B. 
Barrett,  (18)  Wm.  G.  McCormick. 
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entitle  Cook  county,  with  the  additions  of 
DuPage  and  Lake  counties,  to  three  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  ;  and  at  the  election 
for  that  year  (Nov.  5),  the  following  mem- 
bers, all  of  them  Republicans,  were  elected, 
viz:  John  B.  Rice,  from  the  first  district; 
Jasper  D.  Ward,  from  the  second;  and 
Charles  B.  Farwell  from  the  third.  Mr. 
Rice  having  died  in  December,  1874,  B.  G. 
Caulfield,  Democrat,  was  elected  to  fill  his 
unexpired  term. 

At  the  election  of  1874,  B.  G.  Caulfield 
was  re-elected,  in  the  first  district,  over 
Sidney  Smith,  Republican,  by  a  majority  of 
408.  Carter  H.  Harrison  made  the  race 
against  Jasper  D.  Ward  in  the  second  dis- 
trict for  the  second  time  and  was  ^successful 
by  a  majority  of  only  eight  votes.  John  V. 
LeMoyne  was  agpjn  the  Democratic  candi- 
date against  Mr. Farwell  in  the  third  district, 
the  returns  showing  a  majority  in  favor  of 
the  latter  of  186  votes.  LeMoyne  contested 
the  seat,  which  was  awarded  to  him  by 
Congress,  and  he  entered  upon  his  duties 
May  6,  1876. 

In  1876,  William  Aldrich,  Republican,was 
elected  in  the  first  district  (2,477  majority), 
Carter  H.  Harrison,  Democrat,  in  the  second 
(612  majority),  and  Lorenz  Brentano, 
Republican,  in  the  third  (287  majority.) 

At  the  election  of  1878  all  the  Republican 
candidates  were  successful  as  follows:  Wil- 
liam Aldrich  in  the  first  district,  George  R. 
Davis  in  the  second,  and  Hiram  Barber  in 
the  third. 

The  members  of  the  general  assembly 
for  1870-2  were  elected  under  an  apportion- 

Generai  menfc  ma^e  ^J  tne  governor  and 
Assembly. secretary  of  State  as  provided  by 
the  constitution  of  1870.  The  following  is 
the  list  from  Cook  county :  Senators,  John 
C.  Dore,  John  N.  Jewett,  from  the  Twenty- 
fourth  district;  William  Woodard  and  John 
L.  Beveridge  from  the  Twenty-fifth,  all 
Republicans.  The  latter  having  been 
elected  Congressman  at  large,  resigned,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Artemas  Carter. 

Representatives — Henry  W.  Austin,  Rob- 


Kepresentatives 


ert  H.  Foss,  James  L.  Campbell,  Carlisle 
Mason,  Wiley  M.  Egan,  Richard  P.  Derrick- 
son,  John  D.  Easter,  John  Humphrey,  Alex- 
ander L.  Morrison,  John  W.  Heafield,  A.  J. 
Galloway,  Harden  B.  Brayton,  Simon  D. 
Plielps,  James  P.  Root,  Wm.  H.  King, 
Arthur  Dixon,  Horace  F.  Waite,  Rollin  S. 
Williamson,  Augustus  H.  Burley,  William 
Vocke,  W.  K.  Sullivan,  Henry  C.  Senne— the 
entire  delegation  being  Republican. 

The  State  was  re-apportioned  in  1872,  and 
the  other  districts  of  Cook  county  were  given 
seven  senators  and  twenty-one  representa- 
tives. The  senators  elected  were  as  follows: 
Joseph  Reynolds  (1st  district),  Richard  S. 
Thompson  (2),  Miles  Kehoe  (3),  Samuel  K. 
Dow  (4),  John  J.  McGrath  (5),  Horace  F. 
Waite  (6)  and  Rollin  S.  Williamson  (7),  all 
Republicans  except  Kehoe. 

The  representatives  (in  the  order  of  their 
districts,  three  from  each;  R  for  republican 
and  D  for  democrat),  were 
James  B.  Bradwell,  R;  John 
A.  Lomax,  R;  Wm.  Wayman,  D;  Solomon 
P.  Hopkins,  R;  Francis  T.  Sherman,  D; 
Charles  G.  Wicker,  R;  E.  F.  Cullerton,  R; 
Constantino  Kahn,  D;  Thomas  M.  Halpin, 
D;  John  F.  Scanlan,  R;  Thomas  E.  Ferrier, 
R;  Wm.  H.  Condon,  D;  Wm.  A.  Herting) 
R;  Ingwell  Oleson,  R;  Hugh  Mclaughlin,  D; 
OttoPeltzer,  D;  John  M.  Rountree,  R;  Geo. 
E.  Washburn,  R;  Daniel  Booth,  R;  Charles 
H.  Dolton,  R;  Henry  C.  Senne,  R. 

1874-6.  Senators— John  C.  Haines,  R; 
Richard  S.  Thompson,  R;  Miles  Kehoe,  D; 
Samuel  K.  Dow,  R;  John  Buehler,  Ind.;  Hor- 
ace F.  Waite,  R;  Michael  W.  Robinson,  R. 

Representatives:  James  B.  Bradwell,  R., 
Lincoln  Dubois,  R.,  Moses  J.  Wentworth, 
D.,  John  Hise,  D.,  George  M.  Bogue,  R., 
Solomon  P.  Hopkins,  R.,  William  Honan,  D., 
Conrad  L.  Nichoff,  D.,  Thomas  M. 
Halpin,  D.,  Orrin  L.Mann.  R.,  Wm.  H. 
Condon,  D.,  Michael  M.  Miller,  R., 
Michael  J.  Dunne,  D.,  John  S.  Arwedson, 
D.,  Carl  L.  Linderberg,  R.,  Robert  Thiem, 
D.  (did  not  appear),  John  C.  Barker,  R., 
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Wm.  H.  Stickney,  Ind.,  Wm.  H.  Skelly,  D., 
George  Dunlap,  R.,  William  Friese,  D. 

1876-78.  Senators:  John  C.  Haines,  R., 
Daniel  N.  Bash,  R.,  Miles  Kehoe,  D.,  Fran- 
cis H.  Riddle,  R..  John  Buehler,  D.,  Mar- 
tin DeLany,  D.,  Michael  W.  Robinson,  D. 

Representatives:  Wm.  H.  Thompson,  R., 
Charles  L.  Easton,  R.,  Moses  J.  Wentworth, 
D.,  Solomon  P.  Hopkins.  R.,  J.  W.  E. 
Thomas,  R.,  Joseph  E.  Smith,  D.,  James  B. 
Taylor,  R.,  Henry  F.  Sheridan,  D.,  P.  J. 
Hickey,  D.,  Elijah  B.  Sherman,  R.,  George 
Wm.Reed,  R.,  Joseph  J.  Kearney,  D.,  John 
A.  Roche,  R.,  Peter  Kiolbassa,  R.,  Michael  J. 
Dunne,  D.,  Eugene  A.  Sittig,  R.,  Arno 
Voss,  D.,  Austin  0,  Sexton,  D.,  J.  S.  Biele- 
feldt,  R.,  John  H.  Kedzie,  R.,  George  C. 
Klehm,  D. 


1878-80.  Senators:  George  E.  White, 
R.,  D.  N.  Bash,  R.,  Sylvester  Artley,  R.,  F. 
A.  Riddle,  R.,  Wm.  T.  Johnson,  R.,  M.  A. 
DeLaney,  D.,  Wm.  J.  Campbell,  R. 

Representatives:  Wm.  H.  Thompson,  R., 
Moses  J.  Wentworth,  D.,  David  W.  Clark, 
R.,  Benjamin  M.  Wilson,  R.,  Solomon  P. 
Hopkins,  R.,  Patrick  T.  Barry,  D.,  Leo 
Meilbeck,  R.,  T.  J.Walsh,  D.,  John  B.  Tay- 
lor, R.,  Lewis  H.  Bisbee,  R.,  E.  B.Sherman, 
R.,  James  E.  Murray,  D.,  Wm.  E.  Mason, 
R.,  Charles  Ehrhardt,  R.,  Thomas  F.  O'Mal- 
ley,  D.,  Christian  Meyer,  D.,  Austin  0.  Sex- 
ton, D.,  Horace  H.  Thomas,  R.,  Loren  C. 
Collins  Jr.,  R.,  George  G.  Struckman,  R., 
Bernhart  F.  Weber,  D. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


l88o    TO    1890 THE    SECOND    CITY. 


CHICAGO  in  1880,  with  a  population 
of  503,185,   had  grown  to  be  the 
fourth  city  in  the  Union.     It  now 
ranked  with  Liverpool  in  England,  and  Glas- 
gow in  Scotland,  the  most  populous  cities,  in 
Great  Britain  outside  of  London,  and  was 
larger  than  any  city  in  Germany  except  Ber- 
lin, or  in  France  except  Paris. 

Of  the  23,040  acres  comprised  within  the 
city  limits,  789  were  devoted  to 
public  parks.  It  contained  651  miles  of 
streets,  known  by  907  different  names,  cover- 
ing 5,200  acres,  of  which  153  miles  were 
paved,  chiefly  with  wooden  blocks.  Its  side- 
walks measured  756  miles,  and  its  waterpipes 
(mains)  459£  miles.  Thirty-two  bridges 
spanned  the  river,  the  average  cost  of  which 
had  been  $25,000  ;  and  its  eighteen  viaducts 
had  cost  from  $6,000  to  $230,000  each. 

The  promise  held  out  of  a  stable  currency, 
of  an  easy  money  market,  and  of  increasing 
confidence  in  all  business  relations,  due  to 
the  policy  of  resumption,  had  been  fully 
realized,  and  the  prospect  of  the  city's  ad- 
vancement in  wealth  and  numbers  during  the 
coming  decade  was  as  bright  as  the  most 
sanguine  could  expect.  If,  notwithstanding 
the  destructive  effects  of  two  great  fires, 
of  the  financial  depressions  consequent  upon 
the  effort  to  return  to  specie  payments,  of  the 
convulsive  shocks  of  labor  strikes  and  their 
attendant  riots,  interrupting  the  progress  of 
business,  the  city  could  increase  from  a  popu- 
lation of  298,977  in  1870  to  .503,185  in  1880, 
with  every  unfavorable  element  eliminated 
from  its  horoscope  what  prophet  could  be 
found  who  would  venture  to  foretell,  with 
accuracy,  the  limits  of  its  future  prosperity. 
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Carter  H.  Harrison,  upon  whom  had  fallen 
the  mantle  of  executive  responsibility,  was 
by  no  means  without  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions to  discharge  the  high  duties  attaching 
to  the  position.  These  had  become  increas- 
ingly varied,  complex  and  onerous  with 
Chicago's  advancement  from  a  provincial  to 
a  metropolitan  city.  It  was  one  thing  to 
govern  a  city  having  a  homogeneous  popula- 
tion of  a  hundred  thousand,  and  a  vastly 
different  task  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a  me- 
tropolis with  five  times  that  number  of 
inhabitants,  a  majority  of  whom  were  for- 
eigners, with  un-American  training,  ideas 
and  language. 

Mr.  Harrison  possessed  a  fine  physical 
organization,  inherited  through  Kentucky 
parentage,  and  a  mental  organization  which 
had  been  developed  and  trained  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity. Although  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
he  had  been  principally  engaged  in  deal- 
ing in  real  estate  since  taking  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Chicago,  in  1861,  by  which  he  had 
accumulated  a  large  and  profitable  estate. 
His  first  experience  in  public  life  was  as  a 
member  of  the  county  commissioners'  court, 
from  which  he  branched  out  into  National 
politics,  and  was  twice  elected  to  Congress 
from  his  district,  the  second,  in  1874  and 
1876.  His  mind  had  been  broadened  by 
travel,  and  he  had  successfully  cultivated  the 
graces  and  power  of  oratory.  Thus  equip- 
ped, he  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  with  the  determination  to  give  the 
people  a  good  administration.  He  declared 
in  his  inaugural  address  that  he  had  but  one 
policy  to  pursue,  namely,  to  protect  the 
"lives,  the  property  and  the  health  of  the  city.'' 
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At  the  expiration  of  his  first  term  (April, 
1881),  he  was  again  elected,  over  John  M. 
Clark,  the  Republican  candidate,  receiving 
35,668  votesagainst  27, 925  cast  for  his  oppon- 
ent. Timothy  O'Mara received  764  votes  as  an 
independent  candidate,  and  George  Schil- 
ling, socialist,  240. 

In  1883  (April  3),  Mr.  Harrison  was  again 
elected  mayor,  receiving  41,226  votes  to 
30,963  polled  by  Eugene  Cary,  the  republi- 
can nominee. 

In  1885,  Mr.  Harrison  was  the 
unanimous  choice  of  his  party  for  re- 
election ;  the  Republicans  selecting  as  their 
standard  bearer,  Judge  Sidney  Smith.  The 
election  was  hotly  and  closely  contested, 
and  it  was  charged  that  many  fraudulent 
votes  were  polled  in  the  first,  second,  sixth 
and  ninth  wards.  The  result  of  the  count, 
as  declared  by  the  city  council,  showed 
43,352  votes  for  Harrison,  and  42,977  votes 
for  Smith.  A  notice  of  contest  followed, 
and  proceedings  were  at  once  commenced  in 
the  county  court.  Up  to  January  1886,  a 
gain  of  only  fifty  votes  were  shown  in  favor 
of  the  Republicans,  and  the  progress  was  so 
slow,  under  the  rulings  of  the  court,  that 
at  the  suggestion  of  Judge  Smith  the  con- 
test was  abandoned  and  the  suit  dismissed. 

Mr.  Harrison  is  the  only  mayor  of  the 
citv  who  has  filled  four,  or  even  three, 
consecutive  terms,  and  he  declined  to  be  a 
candidate  at  the  expiration  of  eight  years' 
service. 

The  principal  appointive  officers  of  Mayor 
Harrison  during  his  several  terms,  aside 
from  those  mentioned  in  other  connections, 
were  as  follows: 

Corporation  counsel,  Francis  Adams 
(1879),  Frederick  S.  Winston  (1883),  Fran- 
cis A.  Hoffman  (May,  1886),  George  M. 
Haynes  (December,  1886). 

Prosecuting  attorney,  Charles  S.  Cameron 
(1879),  M.  R.  M.  Wallace  (1883). 

Commissioners  of  public  works,  Charles 
S.  Waller  (1879,  re-appointed),  Dcwitt  C. 
Cregier  (1881,  re- appointed),  William  II. 
Purdy  (1886). 


City  comptroller,  Theodore  T.  Gurney 
(1879,  re-appointed),  Charles  H.  Schwab 
(1886).  City  collector,  William  J.  Onahan 
(1879,  re-appointed).  Superintendent  of 
buildings,  Alexander  Kirkland  (1879,  re- 
appointed).  Health  commissioner,  Oscar 
C.  De  Wolf  (1879,  reappointed). 

The  first  thing  to  claim  the  attention  of 
the  new  mayor  was  the  unfavorable  condi- 

Harrison's  *'on   °^   the   city's   finances. 

Administration.  The  floating  debt  amounted 
to  nearly  $2,500,000,  and  city  scrip,  in 
which  employes  and  contractors  were  paid, 
could  be  disposed  of  only  at  a  large  discount. 
By  reducing  salaries,  making  close  col- 
lections, lopping  off  unnecessary  and  merely 
ornamental  employes,  and  a  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  economical  principles  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  municipal  government,  the 
amount  of  outstanding  scrip  was  reduced 
the  first  year  of  his  several  administrations 
to  about  $1,500,000;  during  the  second  year, 
to  less  than  $600,000,  and  it  was  entirely 
wiped  out  in  the  third.  Certificates  amount- 
ing to  $275,000,  which  the  supreme  court 
had  declared  illegal,  were  paid;  employes 
and  contractors  received  their  pay  in  gold, 
and  the  city's  credit  was  restored.  The 
interest  on  the  bonded  debt  was 
reduced  from  six  per  cent,  to  four  and  a 
half,  then  to  four,  and  finally  to  three 
and  sixty-five  one  hundredths  per  cent. 

The  growth  and  improvement  of  the  city 
is  evidenced  by  the  increased  mileage  of 

Growth  of   streets    paved,  the  total   up    to 

the  city.  May  1st,  1879,  being  132.80 
miles,  while  the  amount  paved  from  this 
date  to  May  1st,  1887,  was  214.21  miles,  at 
a  cost,  including  curbing  and  filling,  of  $11,- 
300,364.  During  the  same  period,  $734,031 
was  expended  for  the  construction  of  165 
miles  of  sidewalk,  making  a  total  of  881 
miles.  The  294.75  miles  of  sewers,  ranging 
from  one  to  six  and  one-half  feet  in  diameter, 
and  8,931  catch-basins,  constructed  at  an 
expense  of  $4,988,342,  had  been  increased 
161.75  miles,  five  and  one-half  miles  of 
which  ranged  from  six  to  nine  feet,  and 
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5,547  catch-basins,  at  a  cost  of  $1,771,085; 
5,203  gas  aud  4,084  oil  lamps  were  put  up, 
making  the  total  number  20,036. 

The  growth  of  the  city  during  this  period 
is  still  more  strikingly  exemplified  in  the 
number  of  buildings  erected,  with  their  cost, 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


TEAR. 

NUMBER. 

MILES 
FRONTAGE. 

COST. 

1879 

1  093 

6  1631 

$    9  3t7  313 

1880 

1  368 

8  2724 

13,560,332 

1881 

1  738 

10  3827 

17  771  250 

1883          ...     . 

3,113 

13  4531 

19,803,500 

1883 

4,086 

16  1"108 

21,875,000 

1884  
1885        .     ... 

4,169 
4638 

.       18.3742 
20  3250 

25,882,000 
24,530,125 

1886      

4,664 

21.1432 

26,868,375 

Total  .... 

34,869 

114.1108 

$159,639,874 

Not  the  least  of  the  improvements  made 
during  the  administrations  of  Mr.  Harrison 

Removal  of  tele-    WaS     the     remOVal     °f     the 
graph  poles.      unsightly    telegraph    poles, 

which  had  become  not  only  a  detriment  to 
the  comfort,  but  also  a  positive  menace  to 
the  lives,  of  the  people,  as  well  as  a  public 
nuisance.  The  feasibility  of  underground 
telegraph  service  having  been  demonstrated, 
the  city  council  in  1881  passed  an  ordinance 
prohibiting  telegraph  and  telephone  com- 
panies from  the  further  erection  of  poles 
for  the  stringing  of  their  ferial  lines,  and 
requiring  that  the  underground  system 
should  be  substituted  therefor  by  May,  1883. 
The  companies  interested  resisted  this  pro- 
posed change  and  appealed  to  the  courts, 
but  were  not  sustained,  and  the  result  was 
the  introduction  of  the  underground  system 
without  delay,  after  which  the  city,  up 
to  1887,  removed  140  miles  of  wire  and 
247  poles,  and  the  various  telegraph  com- 
panies had  removed  886  miles  of  wire  and 
717  poles  from  the  streets. 

The  principal  public  improvement  during 
this  period  was  the  construc- 
tion of  the  combined  city  hall 
and  county  court  house,  the  foundation  of 
which  had  been  laid  during  the  term  of 
Mayor  Heath.  Much  deserved  credit  is 
claimed  by  the  administration  of  Mr.  Har- 
rison for  the  fact  that  the  city  hall,  erected 


New  City  Hall. 


under  the  eye  of  Mr.  Kirkland,  commissioner 
of  buildings,  only  cost  $1,676,030,  while  the 
court  house,  although  constructed  of  sub- 
stantially the  same  material,  and  of  the 
same  size  and  general  plan,  involved  an 
expenditure  of  $2,604,668;  and  (to  use  the 
language  of  mayor  Harrison),  "  while  the 
city  hall  had  not  shown  a  material  crack, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were  being 
spent  to  prevent  the  court  house  from  going 
to  pieces." 

It  may  also  be  stated  that  to  his  Honor, 
Carter  H.  Harrison,  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
credit  of  having  originated  and  put  into 
actual  operation  an  effective  patrol  wagon 
system,  and  the  application  of  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  to  the  administration  of  the 
city's  police  system. 

The  mayor  frequently  found  occasion  to 

interpose    his  executive    veto    against    the 

The       sometimes  hasty  and  illy-considered 

Kookery.    ]egislati(m    Of   the  cjty  councj^  the 

most  conspicuous  instance  of  which,  perhaps, 
related  to  the  leasing  of  the  Kookery  lot. 
By  action  of  the  legislative  department,  it 
was  proposed  to  lease  the  site  for  a  rental  of 
$30,000  per  annum,  the  lessees  to  erect  a 
building  thereon  to  cost  $500,000,  which  was 
eventually  to  become  their  property.  The 
mayor  disapproved  the  measure,  and  negoti- 
ated a  lease  at  an  increased  rental,  the  build- 
ing to  be  erected  to  cost  $1,500,000,  and  to 
revert  to  the  city;  by  virtue  of 
which  amended  arrangement,  the  city  gained 
over  $3, 000,000.  Mayor  Harrison  also  claimed 
that  in  the  matter  of  the  tunnel  ordinance, 
the  Dearborn  street  ordinance  and  that 
relating  to  the  La  Salle  and  Great  Western 
railway,  he  saved  to  the  people  by  his  veto 
"  many  millions  of  dollars." 

The  successful  administration  of  any  city 
government  depends  very  much  upon  the 
capability,  intelligence  and  experience  of 
the  heads  of  the  various  departments.  Mayor 
Harrison  had  every  reason  to  congratulate 
himself  upon  the  selections  made  by  him  for 
these  responsible  positions;  and  his  testimony 
in  their  behalf  that  they  were  "  honest  and 
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capable,  and  well  performed  their  respective 
duties  "  was  generally  acknowledged  by  the 
press  and  people. 

The  foregoing  is  a  record  of  which  any 
municipal  executive  might  well  feel  proud. 
And  yet  the  picture  had  its  obverse  side.  It 
was  during  Mr.  Harrison's  long  administra- 
tion that  election  frauds  were  most  frequently 
charged,  and  allegations  were  freely  made  by 
his  political  opponents  that  the  integrity  of 
the  ballot  box  was  in  danger  of  being  very 
seriously  impaired  through  the  efforts  of 
some  of  his  more  or  less  unscrupulous 
adherents.  "Fine  work"  was  charged,and 
it  was  even  said  that  "  heelers''  and  "  ward- 
workers  "  were  permitted  to  pursue  their 
devious  courses. 

The  most  noted  of  these  frauds  was  com- 
mitted in  the  second  precinct  of  the  18th 
(now  24th)  ward.  The  legislature  elected  in 
1834,  which  was  charged  with  the  duty  of 
electing  a  United  States  senator  to  succeed 
General  Logan,  contained,  according  to  the 
returns,  an  equal  number  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats.  A  change  of  one  vote  would 
turn  the  scale  either  way,  and  this  was  at- 
tempted in  the  6th  senatorial  district,  where 
the  original  returns  showed  the  election  of 
Henry  W.  Leman,  Republican,  as  a  member 
of  the  senate  over  Rudolph  Brand.  The  in- 
vestigation set  on  foot  by  the  authorities 
and  a  committee  of  citizens  composed  of  both 
parties,  and  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Brand,  who 
declared  that  he  would  not  accept  a  fraudu- 
lent, or  even  doubtful,  election,  showed  that 
after  the  ballot  box  of  the  second  precinct  of 
the  eighteenth  ward  had  been  placed 
in  the  custody  of  the  county  clerk, 
the  original  ballots  had  been  abstracted 
and  a  like  number  of  forged  ballots 
substituted.  The  latter  were  fac-similes 
of  the  originals,  except  that  they  contained 
Brand's  name  for  senator  instead  of  Leman's. 
The  tally  sheet  accompanying  the  ballots 
had  also  been  forged  to  correspond  with  the 
changed  result.  Joseph  C.  Mackin,  who,  it 
was  charged,  had  ordered  the  printing  of  the 
bogus  ballots,  was  indicted  for  the  offense  in 


the  United  States  District  court:  but  further 
investigations  led  to  the  dropping  of  this 
prosecution,  and  the  proceeding  by  informa- 
tion in  the  federal  court  against  Mackin 
and  Wm.  J.  Gallagher,  who,  it  was  charged, 
forged  the  tally  sheet,  and  Arthur  Gleason 
and  Henry  Beihl,  clerks  in  the  county  clerk's 
office,  for  conspiracy  to  defraud.  The  in- 
formation was  filed  by  Richard  S.  Tuthill, 
United  States  district  attorney.  The  trial, 
which  attracted  national  attention,  resulted 
in  the  conviction  of  all  the  defendants  except 
Beihl,  and  the  sentence  of  Mackin  and  Gal- 
lagher to  the  penitentiary  for  a  term  ot  two 
years  and  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  $1,000 
each— the  sentence  of  Gleason  being  sus- 
pended. Judge  Gresham  having  decided 
that  the  defendants  were  entitled  to  have 
their  cause  reviewed  by  the  Circuit  court, 
upon  the  hearing  before  Judges  Harlan  and 
Gresham  a  divided  opinion  was  certified  to 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, — 
the  defendants  in  the  meantime  having 
been  admitted  to  bail.  liYhile  these 
proceedings  were  being  held  another  in- 
vestigation was  set  on  foot  before  the 
State  grand  jury,  in  the  course  of  which 
certain  testimony  of  Mackin's  regarding  the 
employment  of  witnesses  in  the  previous  pro- 
ceedings was  flatly  contradicted  by  the  parties 
implicated.  The  grand  jurors  discredited 
Mackin  and  returned  a  true  bill  against  him 
for  perjury,  upon  which  indictment  he  was 
tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment in  the  Joliet  penitentiary  for  the  term 
of  five  years.  An  appeal  was  taken,  but  the 
judgment  of  the  lower  court  was  sustained. 

At  the  municipal  election  in  the  spring  of 
1885,  attempts  to  defeat  the  will  of  the 
people  by  intimidation  and  fraudulent  prac- 
tices were  notorious.  Illegal  votes  in  many 
instances  were  sworn  in,  but  the  false  affida- 
vits (821  in  the  second  and  780  in  the  sixth 
wards)  were  not  returned,  as  the  law  re- 
quired. The  ballot  box  of  the  third  precinct 
of  the  third  ward  was  stolen  after  the  judges 
finished  their  count  on  the  night  of  the 
election.  For  this  offence  "  Dutchy " 
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O'Keefe,  was  tried  and  convicted  and  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  crime  by  a  residence  of  five 
years  in  the  penitentiary — the  only  one  of 
the  many  criminal  offenders  at  this  election 
who  was  punished. 

One  good  result  followed,  however,  and 
that  was  the  passage  of  the  citizen's  election 
law,  through  the  provisions  of  which,  by 
limiting  the  number  of  voters  to  three  hun- 
dred in  the  several  election  precincts,  the 
commission  of  registration  and  other  frauds 
upon  the  right  of  suffrage  is,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, prevented. 

It  was  also  during  the  last  term. of  mayor 
Harrison  that  the  Haymarket  riot  occurred 

Haymarket    On   the    evening  of   MaJ  4>  1886> 

Riot.  a    more    extended     account    of 

which  will  be  given  in  that  portion  of  this 
work  which  relates  to  the  police. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  had 
the  mayor  taken  the  advice  of  superinten- 
dent Frederick  Ebersold  and  Inspector  John 
Bonfield,  this  meeting  of  the  enemies  of  law 
and  order  would  never  have  taken  place. 
His  pronounced  views  in  regard  to  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  right  of  free  speech  and  the  right 
of  the  people  to  assemble  and  discuss  their 
grievances,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  car- 
ried to  an  unreasonable  and  unjustifiable  ex- 
tent on  this  occasion.  He  lost  sight  tem- 
porarily of  the  fact  that  blatant  demagogues, 
men  to  whom  agitation  was  a  profession,  who 
had  all  to  gain  and  naught  tolose,  had  availed 
themselves  of  a  long  sought  but  seldom  re- 
curring opportunity.  Among  the  working 
men  was  wide  spread  discontent,  whether 
well  or  ill  founded.  In  their  ranks  were  to 
be  found  those  whose  creed  was  anarchy, 
whose  aim  was  pillage,  and  whose  method 
was  assassination.  Expatriated  from  home, 
they  brought  to  America  theories  and  prac- 
tices which  even  the  most  advanced  social- 
ists of  the  old  world  had  opposed  and  con- 
demned. Such  were  the  orators  whose  in- 
flammatory utterances  culminated,  on  that 
memorable  evening  in  May,  in  the  hurling  of 
a  bomb  which  sent  grief  into  a  hundred 
homes,  which  caused  the  cheek  of  every  law- 


abiding  citizen  to  blanch  with  horror  (not 
fear),  and  whose  echo  reverberated  around 
the  world.  It  was  a  meeting  such  as  this, 
that  Chicago's  chief  executive  declined  to 
prohibit;  it  was  men  of  this  stamp  that  were 
eager  to  take  advantage  of  his  protective 
presence  and  too  enlarged  views. 

Mayor  Harrison,  at  the  expiration  of  his 

fourth   term,    declared   that   he    would  not 

again  be  a  candidate,   and   D.   C. 

iMGction 

of  1887.  Cregier  received  the  Democratic 
nomination,  which  he  declined,  whereupon 
the  honor  was  again  given  to  Mr.  Harrison, 
who  also  declined  it,  and  his  party  was  left 
without  a  candidate.  The  socialists  nomi- 
nated Eobert  Nelson,  and  the  result  of  the 
election  was  left  to  be  decided  between  him 
and  the  candidate  of  the  Kepublicans,  John 
A.  Roche,  who  received  a  large  support  from 
the  Democrats,and  was  successful  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  the  vote  showing  for  him 
51,269,  and  for  Nelson  23,410. 

The  other  city  officers  elected, all  Republi- 
cans, were  D.  W.  Nickerson,  city  clerk ; 
Hempstead  Washburne,  city  attorney  and 
C.  Herman  Plautz,  city  treasurer. 

Mr.  Roche  was  a  business  man  of  energy 
and  successful  methods,  and  at  the  time  of 

Roche's  ^'8  elec';ion  was  employed  as 

Administration.  a  wholesale  dealer  in  machin- 
ery. Although  he  had  not  been  at  all 
prominent  in  political  circles,  he  had  served 
one  term  in  the  thirtieth  general  assembly, 
where  his  record  was  satisfactory  to  his  con- 
stituents. 

The  admirable  inaugural  address  of  the 
new  mayor,  clearly  setting  forth  the  relative 
duties  and  obligations  of  the  citizens  and  the 
government,  gave  promise  of  an  intelligent 
and  economical  administration,  and  his  judi- 
cious selection  of  the  heads  of  the  various 
departments,  men  of  experience  and  ability, 
still  further  emphasized  this  determination. 
They  were  as  follows  : 

George  B.  Swift,  commissioner  of  public 
works;  Augustus  H.  Burley,  city  comptrol- 
ler; 0.  H.  Horton,  corporation  counsel; 
Benjamin  F.  Richolson,  prosecuting  attor- 
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ney;  W.  J.  Edbrooke,  commissioner  of 
buildings  and  John  F.  Finnerty,  oil  inspec- 
tor. The  following  officers  were  reap- 
pointed:  Oscar  C.  DeWolf,  commissioner 
of  health;  Wm.  J.  Onahan,  city  collector, 
who  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Edward 
Rutz,  late  state  treasurer,  in  June  1888;  Fred 
Ebersold,  superintendent  of  police,  who  was 
succeeded  by  George  W.  Hubbard  in  April, 
1888,  and  Dennis  J.  Swenie,  fire  marshal. 

Mayor  Roche,  in  the  canvass  preliminary 
to  his  election,  had  stood  upon  the  platform 
of  having  the  affairs  of  the  city  conducted  in 
a  business-like  and  economical  manner — the 
suppression  of  public  gambling — the  closing 
of  disreputable  saloons.  At  the  close  of  his 
first  year  he  was  able  to  report  tbat  the 
receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ($11,980,935)  had 
been  increased  $532,694,  over  the  previous 
year,  and  that  the  expenditures  ($11,497,- 
988)  only  showed  an  increase  of  $466,919, 
which  was  mainly  accounted  for  by  adding 
113  names  to  the  police  force,  and  by  paying  a 
deferred  claim,  amounting  to  $284,461,  to  the 
gas  companies.  In  the  department  of  public 
works  the  receipts  from  all  sources  were 
$8,131,775.  The  balance  to  the  credit  of 
the  different  funds  December  31st  was 
$1,447,235. 

In  the  water  department,  against  which 
complaints  of  failures  of  supply  had 
been  made,  it  was  found  upon  examination, 
to  use  the  expressive  language  of  commis- 
sioner Swift,  that  the  pumps  to  a  large 
extent  "  had  been  pumping  wind  instead  of 
water."  An  engineer  was  employed  to  take 
charge  of  the  works,  when  the  complaints  of 
scarcity  ceased.  New  methods  of  book- 
keeping were  adopted,  the  effect  of  which 
was  shown  in  increased  receipts,  in  reduc- 
tion of  expenses,  and  in  the  making,  for  the 
first  time  in  years,  regular  monthly  reports. 
The  new  lake  tunnel  extending  four  miles 
into  the  lake,  with  a  capacity  of  90,000,000 
gallons,  and  engines  that  would  pump  75,- 
000,000  in  twenty -four  hours  were  contracted 
for,  and  a  site  purchased  for  the  necessary 
buildings. 


Improvements. 


Twenty-nine  and  a  quarter  miles  of  streets 
were  paved,  seven  and  a  half  repaved,  and 
plank  walks  laid  to  the 
amount  of  one  and  a  half 
miles.  The  street  railway  companies  paved 
91,574  square  yards  between  their  tracks,  so 
that  there  were  now  in  the  city  306  miles  of 
paved  streets.  Forty-two  and  a  half  miles 
of  new  sidewalks  were  constructed,  over  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  miles  of  old  were 
rebuilt,  and  thirty-six  and  one-half  miles 
repaired;  the  total  at  the  end  of  the  year 
being  nine  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  Over 
forty-two  miles  of  water  pipe  were  laid, 
against  thirty-one  miles  the  previous  year; 
and  549  fire  hydrants  were  added  against  407 
the  year  before;  1,542  gas  street  lamps 
were  added,  as  compared  with  1,407  during 
the  twelve  months  preceding. 

The  receipts  for  the  second  year's  admin- 
istration of  mayor  Roche  were  $15,261,712, 
and  the  expenditures  $15,874,387,  the  in- 
crease in  the  latter  being  chiefly  due  to  the 
construction  of  the  four  mile  lake  and  land 
tunnels,  and  new  pumping  stations. 

Forty-four  and  fifty-two-one  hundredths 
miles  of  water  pipe  were  laid  during  the 
year,  making  a  total  of  677.08  miles;  19.86 
miles  of  brick  and  pipe  sewers  were  con- 
structed,swelling  the  mileage  to  492. 38  miles. 
These,  with  their  cost  per  mile  in  the  several 
divisions  of  the  city,  are  shown  by  the  report 
of  the  department  of  public  works,  by  com- 
missioner Swift,  as  follows: 


DIVISION. 

MILES  . 

COST. 

AVERAGE 
COST  PER 
MILE. 

West 

278  63 

$4  029  719.31 

$14  462.61 

South 

132  47 

1  897,907  80 

14  327.08 

North  . 

81  W 

1,246,864.81 

1534225 

Totals. 

492  3? 

$7  174  492.02 

$14571.34 

The  bonded  sewer  debt  of  the  city  was 
$2,622,500. 

The  total  number  of  miles  of  streets 
improved,  mostly  with  cedar  blocks,  was 
53.86,  41.68  miles  of  which  were  new,  at  a 
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cost  of  $1,540,329  ;  average  per  mile,  $29,- 
17S.  The  total  mileage  was  348.53,  of 
which  187.28  were  in  the  west  division, 
98.91  in  the  south,  61.19  in  the  north,  and 
1.15  on  viaducts  and  approaches. 

There  were  constructed  147.23  miles  of 
sidewalk,  37.13  of  which  were  upon  streets 
where  none  had  been  previously  laid,  and 
123.73  miles  repaired,  making  the  total 
mileage  of  the  city  1,144.61,  exclusive  of 
22.17  miles  on  the  boulevards. 

The  number  of  buildings  erected  in  1887 
was  4,833,  with  a  frontage  of  21.8  miles, 
costing  $19,778,100— in  1888  4,958,  22  miles 
frontage,  at  a  cost  of  $20,  360,800. 

A  large  saving  to  the  city  was  made  in  the 
matter  of  bridge  and  viaduct  building.  From 
1879  to  1886,  eight  bridges  were  constructed) 
costing  the  city  $320,452,  and  the  railroad 
corporations  $106,461.  During  the  same 
period  nine  viaducts  were  built  and 
three  old  ones  renewed,  at  a  cost  to  the  city 
of  $582,599,  and  to  the  railroads  of  $723,134. 
The  contrast  between  these  figures  and  those 
for  1887-8  is  striking.  During  those  years 
six  bridge?  were  constructed,  which  cost  the 
city  only  $243,297,  the  railroads  paying 
$197,195.  Ten  viaducts  were  erected  and 
two  renewed,  at  a  cost  to  the  city  of  only 
$214,155,  while  that  to  the  railroads  was 
$968,256. 

The     adoption    of    the    electric    lighting 
system     on    public     streets     at     municipal 
Electric    cnarge     was     inaugurated     under 
Lighting.    mayor    Roche — the    plant    having 
been  located  on  the  west  side:  as  also  was  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  bridges  by  tele- 
phone from  a  central  office. 

The  most  serious  problem  with  which  the 
new  administration  found  itself  confronted 
was  the  old  one  of  the  suppression  of  vice  in 
its  more  open  and  offensive  manifestations. 
Resorts  for  thieves  and  other  disreputable 
characters — male  and  female — were  not  only 
numerous  but  brazenly  self-asserting.  The 
ordinance  requiring  the  closing  of  saloons  at 
midnight  and  prohibiting  public  gaming 
were  persistently  and  even  ostentatiously 
ignored,  alike  by  proprietors  and  police. 


"  Dives  "  of  the  most  degraded  description 
rivalled  the  better  regulated  resorts  in  defi- 
ance of  law,  and  there  was  "  none  to  molest 
or  make  them  afraid,"  In  a  word,  Chicago 
was  rapidly  achieving  the  unenviable  repu- 
tation of  being  the  most  "  disorderly,"  wide- 
open  city  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

One  of  the  chief,  as  also  one  of  the  most 
deadly,  of  the  vices  which  is  always  threaten- 
ing to  sap  the  public  morality  is  that  of  gam- 
bling. Than  this  there  is  no  vice  more 
insidious  or  more  deplorable  in  its  conse- 
quences. It  has  fascinated  the  brightest  in- 
tellects, and  numbers  among  its  victims 
potentates,  statesmen,  philosophers,  and  even 
clergyman.  The  great  orator,  Charles  Fox, 
prime  minister  of  Great  Britain  during  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  was  so  ardent  a  devotee 
at  the  shrine  of  the  "fickle  goddess  "that 
he  not  infrequently  found  it  necessary  to 
borrow  a  few  shillings  from  one  of  the 
attaches  at  White's  wherewith  to  pay  cab- 
hire.  To  him  is  accredited  the  famous  epi- 
gram that  "there  is  nothing  more  pleasura- 
ble than  to  win  at  cards,  unless  it  be  to  lose." 

The  effort  to  stamp  out  this  vice  in  Chicago 
has  passed  through  many  vicissitudes  since 
the  successful  onslaught  upon  it  by  mayor 
Wentworth  in  1857,  whose  vigorous  policy 
failed  of  continuous  enforcement  during  the 
administration  of  mayor  Haines,  under 
whom  the  hydra-headed  monster  once  more 
showed  its  fangs.  Wentworth 's  second  term 
(following  the  administration  of  Haines)  was 
characterized  by  a  looser  policy.  He  found  a 
different  state  of  affairs  existing.  Public  sen- 
timent had  undergone  a  change,  and  while 
there  were  those  who  were  clamorous  for 
"  personal  liberty,"  some  of  the  best  citizens 
— although  deploring  gaming  in  the  ab- 
stract— were  inclined  to  opine  that  tolerant 
supervision  was  a  better  remedy  for  an  evil 
which  could  not  be  suppressed  than  was  ab- 
solute prohibition.  Wentworth  was  quick 
to  feel  the  popular  pulse,  and  while  his  sec- 
ond administration  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  lax,  it  was  certainly  not  stringent. 

The  years  during  which  Rumsey  and  Sher- 
man held  the  municipal  helm,  constituted 
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an  era  of  comparative  immunity  to  the  city's 
dissolute  classes.  In  justice  to  these  execu- 
tives, however,  it  should  be  said  that 
this  was  the  period  of  the  war — a  time 
when  Chicago  was  invaded  by  thieves, 
confidence  men,  bounty  jumpers,  and  crim- 
inals of  a  yet  more  desperate  description. 
To  hold  these  absolutely  in  check  was  im- 
possible. The  authorities  did  their  best; 
yet  rogues  went  scathless  and  crime  lacked 
the  complement  of  punishment.  Resorts  of 
this  character  multiplied  during  the  latter 
part  of  Mayor  Eice's  term,  and  were  numer- 
ous under  the  administration  of  Mason. 
Joseph  Medill  was  elected  upon  a  platform 
of  reform,  and  did  his  best  to  redeem  his 
promises.  His  first  official  act  was  to  close 
the  gaming  houses,  and  the  war  was  kept  up 
against  them  during  the  remainder  of  his 
term.  His  chief  of  police,  Elmer  Wash- 
burn,  seconded  his  efforts,  but  the  latter 
found  himself  hampered  by  treachery  and 
disobedience  on  the  part  of  many  of  his  sub- 
ordinates, whose  sympathies  were  with  the 
gamblers  and  who  apprised  them  of  intended 
raids.  Still,  Washburn  was  vigilant  and 
energetic,  and  made  it  a  costly  experience  to 
be  caught  in  a  gambling  hell.  Mayor  Colvin 
— familiarly  known  to  Chicago's  sporting 
men  as  "Harvey" — was  more  lenient,  and 
the  city  became  a  sort  of  Mecca  for  criminals 
of  every  grade.  Heath,  who  preceded  Harri- 
son,inaugurated  and  maintained  an  aggressive 
and  stringent  policy,  and  when  the  latter 
assumed  the  reins  of  government,  public 
gambling  was  practically  stamped  out. 

As  has  been  stated  in  a  previous  paragraph, 
Roche  found  a  vastly  different  state  of  affairs, 
when  he  took  his  seat  as  the  city's  chief  exe-- 
cntive.  He  well  knew  and  deeply  deplored 
the  lax  condition  of  public  morals,  and  at 
once  set  about  the  work  of  reform.  The 
ordinance  requiring  saloons  to  close  at  mid- 
night was  drawn  from  its  forgotten  pigeon- 
hole, the  accumulated  dust  of  years  brushed 
off,  and  instructions  issued  that  it  be  en- 
forced. Gambling  houses  were  told  that  they 
must  close  their  doors  and  keep  them 
closed.  Nor  was  the  "fraternity"  allowed  to 


remain  long  in  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of 
the  mayor's  intentions,  and  there  followed  a 
veritable  hegira  of  "sports",  thugs  and  dis- 
reputables, to  the  great  advantage  of  honest 
citizens. 

And  yet  there  was  found  a  minority  of 
those  who  should  have  held  up  his  hands,  who 
assailed  the  mayor  because  he  failed  to 
assume  powers  with  which  he  was  not  vested. 
There  were  also  other  sources  of  opposition. 
In  his  own  party  there  were  those  who, 
failing  to  recognize  his  official  worth,  were 
ready  to  denounce  him  as  the  representative 
of  "machine"  politics.  The  gamblers  were 
a  unit  against  him,  and  were  prepared  to 
assist  in  defeating  him  for  re-election,  not 
only  by  solid  financial  aid,  but  by  the  em- 
ployment of  every  devious  means  known  to 
the  disreputable  ward  politician. 

At  the  municipal  election  in  the  spring  of 
1889,  Mayor  Roche  was  again  the  Republican 
Election  candidate,  an  endorsement  which 
8891  his  progressive  administration  had 
justly  earned.  Dewitt  C.  Cregier  was  the 
nominee  of  the  Democrats  and  the  official 
count  showed  that  the  latter  received  56,493 
votes  and  the  former  45, 568.  In  the  large  Re- 
publican wards,  the  third  and  fourth,  where  it 
was  supposed  that  Mr.  Roche  would  ooll  his 
largest  vote,  the  Republican  majority  was  cut 
down  to  a  few  niggardly  hundreds.  The 
active  opposition  of  those  who  had  been  most 
affected  by  his  policy  of  reform  was  success- 
ful beyond  their  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. 

Franz  Amberg,  Republican,  was  at  the 
same  time  elected  city  clerk;  George  F. 
Sugg,  city  attorney;  and  Bernard  Roesing, 
city  treasurer,  both  the  latter  Democrats. 

Mayor  Cregier  was  a  civil  engineer  by  pro- 
fession, and  brought  to  the  aid  of  his  ad. 
crejrier's  Ad-  ministration  a  practical  exper- 
ministration.  iencewhich  was  invaluable.  He 
had  served  many  years  in  the  engineering 
department  of  the  city,  and  as  commissioner 
of  public  works,  under  mayor  Harrison,  had 
discharged  his  varied  duties  with  faithful- 
ness and  conspicuous  ability. 

The  mayor    selected,  with  discriminating 
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crc  ier's 

Cabinet, 


judgment,  an  able  cabinet   to  preside   over 
*^e  Tari°us   c^7   departments,    as 

follows' 

Win.  H.  Purdy,  Commissioner  of  public 
works. 

Jonas  Hutcbinson,  Corporation  Council. 

John  A.  May,  Prosecuting  Attorney. 

Win.  J.  Onahan,  City  Comptroller. 

Dr.  Swayne  Wickersham,  Commissioner 
of  Health. 

John  M.  Dunphy,  Commissioner  of  Build- 
ings. 

Charles  S.  Crain,  Inspector  of  Oil. 

Denis  J.  Swenie  continued  as  Fire  Mar- 
shal. 

The  administration  of  Mayor  Cregier  was 
marked  by  large  accessions  of  territory  and 
Annexation  of  extension  of  the  city  limits. 
On  June  29,  1889,  by  vote  of 
the  people,  the  city  of  Lake  View  and  the 
towns  of  Hyde  Park,  Lake,  Jefferson  and 
Cicero,  aggregating  128.24  miles  of  territory, 
and  about  220,000  inhabitants,  were  annexed 
to  and  became  a  part  of  Chicago.  To  make 
the  record  complete  up  to  the  present  writ- 
ing the  following  table  is  appended.  The 
original  town  February  11,  1835,  was  2.55 
miles  square. 

Added  March  4,  183"  ....................    8.15,  making  10.70 

February  16,  1847  ...............    3.33 

"          12,1853  .................    3.90 

1?,1863  ................    6.48 

27,1864  .................  11.35 

May  16,  1887  ..................     ..    1.00 

November  and  December  5,  1887    7.15 
June  29,  1889  ....................  128.24 

During  the  year  1890  the  limits  were 
again  extended  by  the  acquisition  of  portions 
of  the  villages  of  Gano,  Calumet,  West  Rose- 
land,  Washington  Heights,  and  Fern  wood, 
embracing  in  the  aggregate  an  area  of  10.57 
miles,  making  the  entire  city  include  1S1£ 
square  miles,  equal  to  116,000  acres. 

Chicago  did  not  acquire  this  enormous 
accession  of  territory  without  opposition. 
The  act  authorizing  the  possible  extension 
of  its  territorial  limits  provided  for  the 
submission  of  the  question  to  the  popular 
vote  of  the  localities  to  be  mutually  affected. 
The  suffrages  of  the  people  were  largely  in 
favor  of  annexation,  but  a  respectable 


14.03 
17.93 
24.41 
35.7 
c6.7« 
43.9? 
173.15 


minority  in  the  outlying  towns  was  deter- 
mined not  to  acquiesce  without  a  legal 
struggle.  Notably  was  there  an  aggressive 
resistance  in  Englewood  and  Lake  View. 
In  the  former  locality,  which  lay  to  the 
south,  mass  meetings  of  dissatisfied  citizens 
were  held,  and  it  was  determined  to  invoke 
the  decision  of  the  courts  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  vote  and  to  exhaust  every  legitimate 
means  of  opposition.  The  desire  for  political 
autonomy  was  scarcely  less  pronounced  in 
Lake  View,  which  could  boast  of  a  distinct 
municipal  incorporation.  The  mayor  of  the 
little  city  brought  the  issue  to  a  judicial 
determination  by  refusing  to  turn  over  the 
public  funds  to  the  treasurer  of  Chicago, 
after  demand  duly  made.  A  test  case  was 
brought  in  reference  to  the  school  moneys, 
and  all  the  questions  involved  were  ultimately 
passed  upon  by  the  supreme  court,  whose 
decision  for  ever  settled  the  validity 
of  annexation. 

By  annexation,  the  city  gained  more  than 
an  increase  in  area  and  population.  The 
larger  of  the  incorporated  towns  which  were 
thereby  added  to  Chicago  had  more  or  less 
perfectly  organized  and  equipped  systems  of 
water,  fire  and  police  service.  Of  the  first 
named,  (i.  e.  the  water  service),  little  need 
be  said.  It  was  imperfect,  tentative  and 
altogether  inadequate.  The  fire  engines 
with_  their  attendant  paraphernalia  (hose 
carts  and  ladders)  were  far  below  the  metro- 
politan standard.  Still  they  were  possessed 
of  considerable  value.  As  regards  the  addi- 
tions to  the  property  of  the  police  depart- 
ment they  were  of  more  importance.  In  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  territory  annexed 
the  signal  service  was  not  in  •operation, 
although  steps  had  been  taken  looking 
toward  its  introduction.  The  village  of 
Hyde  Park,  however,  possessed  a  police 
department  well  equipped,  carefully  disci- 
plined and  in  all  respects  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  Chicago  force. 

While  the  municipal  property  was  thus 
increased,  as  were  its  resources  in  the  way  of 
taxable  values,  the  debts  of  the  annexed 
towns,  amounting  to  $983,900  had  to  be 
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assumed,  so  that  Chicago,  all  things  consid- 
ered, gave  as  much  as  it  received. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  January 
1,  1890,  were  $18,680,650,  and  the  expendi- 
tures $19,225,962. 

The  record  of  the  city's  growth  during  the 

administration  of  Mayor  Cregier  is  unparal- 

TheCit  's    ^e<^-     The  number  of  buildings 

Growth.  erected  in  1889  was  7,590,  cover- 
ing a  fronta'ge  of  thirty-four  miles  of  streets 
and  costing  $31,516,000.  During  the  year 
1890  the  number  of  structures  was  increased 
to  11,640,  fronting  nearly  fifty-one  miles  of 
streets,  and  costing  $48,000,000,  exceeding 
the  record  of  any  former  year.  Forty-one 
churches  were  erected  in  1889,  and  among 
the  many  noted  and  splendid  buildings  com- 
pleted was  the  far-famed  Auditorium,  con- 
structed of  granite  and  other  stone  which  com- 
bines under  one  roof  a  grand  hotel  and  office 
building,  arid  an  opera  house  conceded  to 
be  the  largest,  most  handsome  and  best 
appointed  in  the  world.  It  is  situated  on 
Wabash  and  Michigan  avenues  and  Congress 
street,  with  an  entire  frontage  of  710  feet. 
The  main  building  is  ten  stories  in  height 
(145  feet),  with  a  tower  of  eight  stories  above 
(ninety-five  feet)  and  lantern  tower  (thirty 
feet.)  It  is  completely  fire  proof  and  cost 
$3,200,000. 

The  city  improvements,  also,  were  more  ex- 
tensive than  ever  before,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  items  :  During  the  year 
1889  115. 90  lineal  miles  of  streets  were  paved 
and  repaired,  and  191.47  miles  of  sidewalks  ; 
108  miles  of  pavement  were  laid  in  1890,  and 
433  miles  of  sidewalks.  In  1889  over  66 
miles  of  sewers  were  constructed  (25  of  which 
were  in  the  district  lately  annexed),  and  72 
miles  in  1890,  making  the  total  in  the  city  at 
this  time  765  miles. 

In  discussing  and  recommending  the  elec- 
tric light  system,  which,  under  favorable 
city  Ownership  economic  conditions,he  showed 

Heating'and     might  be  so  administered  as  to 

Transit  Co.'s.  furnish  the  public  and  people 
light  at  a  less  cost  than  gas,  mayor  Cregier, 
in  his  first  message,  raised  the  question  of  city 
ownership,  and  remarked  that  "in  time  public 


lighting  may,  like  our  water  works,  become  a 
boon  to  our  citizens,  be  self-sustaining,  be- 
sides bringing  a  handsome  revenue  to  the 
city."  He  would  also  extend  city  ownership 
and  management  in  other  directions,  as 
appears  from  the  following  extract  from  the 
same  well-considered  public  document : 

"  In  my  judgment,  the  municipality  should 
own,  control  and  operate  all  works  that  pro- 
duce that  which  is  indispensable  to  its  own 
and  the  general  public  necessities,  and  which 
could  be  furnished  at  little  or  nothing  above 
cost.  Chicago  supplies  her  citizens  with 
water.  She  provides  channels  of  drainage. 
It  is  equally  proper  that  the  city  should  fur- 
nish her  citizens  with  light  for  household  pur- 
poses as  well  as  for  public  use.  Nor  should 
we  stop  here.  To  furnish  heat,  power  and 
intramural  transportation  are  not  only  within 
the  scope  of  legitimate  legislation,  but  the 
practical  establishment  and  operation  of  such, 
under  municipal  control,  would  meet  a  great 
public  want,  be  a  lasting  benefit  and  prove  a 
source  of  economy  and  convenience  to  the 
entire  community." 

The  application  of  these  remarks  to  the 
ownership  and  control  of  street  railway 
franchises  will  be  further  considered  under 
the  proper  head. 

At  the  close  of  his  administration  mayor 
Cregier  estimated  the  cost  of  the  various 
public  works  and  property  of  the  city  at 
$45,900,000,  and  their  value  at  that  time  at 
$82,326,000,  deducting  from  which  the 
bonded  debt  of  $13,545,400  a  total  of  $08,- 
780,600  is  left. 

As  the  decade  considered  in  the  present 
chapter  (1880-1890),  closed  during  the 
admistration  of  mayor  Cregier,  this  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  appropriate  connection  in 
which  to  set  forth  -the  growth  and  relative 
position  which  Chicago  has  attained  in  com- 
parison (and  by  way  of  contrast)  with  other 
leading  cities  of  the  United  States,  as  shown 
in  the  report  of  the  eleventh  census. 

The  population  had  increased  from  503,- 
135  in  1880  to  1,099,850,  the  city  having 
passed  Brooklyn  (806,343),  and  Philadelphia 
(1,046,964),  during  the  last  decade,  and 
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risen  from  the  fourth  to  the  second  place  in 
numerical  strength.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  increase  of  Chicago  was  swelled  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  through  the  annexation 
of  her  suburban  towns,  the  growth  of  the 
latter  had  been  due  to  their  proximity  to  and 
connection  with  the  former,  and  their  formal 
annexation  was  merely  garnering  the  fruits 
of  her  legitimate  growth. 

The  increase  in  the  area  of  the  city  has 
already  been  mentioned.  Its  651  miles  of 
streets,  153  only  of  which  were  paved  in 
1880,  had  increased  to  2,235,  of  which  669 
were  paved.  Its  sidewalks  had  grown  from 
756  miles  to  2,537,  its  sewers  from  337  miles 
to  784,  and  its  water  mains  from  459£  miles 
to  1,205. 

The  length  of  the  streets,  their  paving  and 
width,  the  width  of  sidewalks,  in  some  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Union  (according 
to  the  census)  is  shown  in  the  statement 
given  below.* 


WATER    WORKS. 


CITIES. 

LENGTH  IN  MILES. 

AV'RAGE 
WIDTH, 
FEET. 

AV'RAGE 

Wl'H.  OF 

SlDEWKS 

FEET. 

TOTAL. 

PAVED. 

2,0*8 
575 

1,151 

m 

1,081 
408 
780 
342 
486 
625 

629 
358 
750 
375 
422 
408 
459 
92 
254 
89 

66 
60 
50 
70 
60 

in 

66 
69 
60 
60 

17 
15 
13 
t8 
13 
7 
13 
14 
10 
12 

New  York  . 

1'hiladelphia  

San  Francisco  

The  number  of  street  lamps  in  Chicago 
were  reported  as  32,798  (greater  than  in  any 
other  city)  and  their  average  annual  cost 
$640,784.  The  total  in  New  York  was  26,- 
978,  annual  cost  $649,217;  Philadelphia* 
25,993;  cost,  $736,605.  The  next  highest 
number  was  in  Boston,  13,810,  annual  aver- 
age cost,  $554,679. 

The  same  favorable  comparisons  can  be 
made  with  respect  to  water  works,  sewers, 
and  the  police  and  fire  departments. 


*  These  figures  teing  from  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioner of  publie  works,  cover  n  somewhat  different 
period  from  those  of  the  census,  and  vary  accordingly. 
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6.00 
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18,500,000 
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930 

9.00 

Brooklyn  

15,485,340 
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416 

8.00 

St.  Louis  

8,150.726 
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14.00 
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Baltimore  

10,000,000 

40 

407 
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Chicago  

525 

f  7,524,492 

1.625 

$  979,894 

916 

$  700,437 

New  York  .  .  . 

464 

21,281,663 

3,421 

4,391,766 

1,027 

1,613,296 

Philadelphia. 

376 

8,056,435 

1,717 

1,000,000 

'521 

625,000 

Brooklyn  — 

380 

9,294,761 

1,157 

859,184 

527 

562,944 

St.  Louis  .  .   . 

327 

7,208,780 

613 

475,408 

359 

277,869 

BostoD 

•Xjd 

916 

96.'!  355 

677 

800,000 

»7 

782 

677,914 

26 

150,000 

SanFrancisco 

193 

4,625.000 

406 

545,500 

361 

345,000 

A  careful  study  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ments results  in  a  favorable  showing  for 
Chicago  in  nearly  every  instance,  but  espec- 
ially in  the  police  and  fire  departments,  the 
cost  of  the  former  to  each  head  of  population 
(eighty-nine  cents),  being  less  than  in  either 
of  the  other  cities  named,  and  the  cost  of  the 
latter  being  less  than  in  New  York,  Brook- 
lyn, Boston  or  San  Francisco,  and  nearly  the 
same  as  in  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis. 

In  the  eighty-second  census  bulletin,  the 
superintendent  gives  a  comparative  table  of 
the  ordinary  and  administrative  expenditures 
per  capita  of  one  hundred  of  the  principal 
and  representative  cities  of  the  United 
States;  from  which  it  appears  that  of  those 
in  the  first  class,  Cleveland  is  the  lowest  with 
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an  average  of  $7.52,  Chicago  is  the  fourth, 
with  an  average  of  $11.03,  ranking  lower  than 
any  other  of  the  larger  cities;  St.  Louis  being 
$11.12,  Baltimore  $12.93,  Philadelphia 
$13.97,  Brooklyn  $17.34,  Boston  $23. 74,  and 
New  York  $23.89 — a  showing  which  every 
citizen  in  the  great  city  by  the  lakes  may  justly 
regard  with  feelings  of  pride  and  satisfaction. 

In  this  same  connection  the  superintend- 
ent suggests  a  comparison  between  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  States  of  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Mis- 
souri and  Illinois  and  those  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities, fromwhich  it  appears  that  it  costs  a 
great  deal  more  to  run  a  great  city  than  a 
State.  Thus  for  in  stance,  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  Massachusetts  for  the  year  1889  were  $4,- 
955,669,  and  for  the  city  of  Boston  $16,- 
117,043.  Like  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
States  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Missouri  and  Illinois,  the  six 
largest  States  in  the  Union  in  population, 
for  one  year  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to 
$28,859,010,  while  in  the  same  period  the 
ordinary  expenditures  of  New  York  city 
alone  amounted  to  $48,937,694. 

So  much,  and  all  of  it  on  the  credit  side  of 
the  progress  of  Chicago,  is  revealed  by  the 
official  figures  of  the  census. 

The  increase  of  the  mechanical  and  manu- 
facturing industries  of  any  city,  even  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  interest,  is  the  surest 
indication  and  criterion  of  its  general  growth 
and  prosperity.  The  report  of  the  U.  S. 
census  (Bulletin  222)  on  this  subject  for 
Chicago  presents  an  array  of  rigures  and 
facts  as  stupendous  in  magnitude  as  they  are 
convincing  in  comparison.  9,959  establish- 
ments are  reported,  embracing  255  separate 


industries,  which  represent  a  capital  of 
$292,477,038,  and  employ  203,108  hands, 
to  whom  was  paid  in  wages  the  sum  of 
$119,146,357,  or  an  average  of  $587  each. 
The  cost  of  the  material  used  is  reported  at 
$386,814,845,  and  the  value  of  the  product 
at  $632,184,140. 

Of  the  separate  industries,  slaughtering 
and  meat  packing  was  the  largest  in  value, 
aggregating  $203,825,092.  Clothing  came 
next  with  a  value  of  $32,517,226.  Foundries 
and  machine  shops  next,  valuing  $29,928,- 
816.  Lumber  next,  $17,604,294.  Agricul- 
tural implements,  steam  railroad  cars  and 
furniture,  between  twelve  and  fourteen 
millions  each.  Soap  and  candles,  $8,987,542. 
Distilled  liquors  $8,030,863.  Iron  work 
$5,018,159. 

To  show  the  wonderful  increase  of  these 
manufactures  in  ten  years,  the  annexed 
comparative  statement  of  totals  under  the 
difierent  heads  for  1880  and  1890  are  given 
— only  establishments  reporting  a  product  of 
$500  or  more  in  value  being  included.  * 

There  was  no  inquiry  in  1880  relating  to 
miscellaneous  expenses,  and  they  are  not 
included. 

The  gain  in  the  number  of  industries, 
establishments  and  hands  employed  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable,  and  the  fact  that  two  in 
every  eleven  of  the  population,  or  about  one 
of  each  average  family, are  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing, shows  what  a  dominant  position 
these  interests  have  attained,  occupying 
indeed  an  equal  share  in  the  city's  financial 
and  economic  growth  with  that  of  com- 
merce, f 


t  The  value  of  hired  property  is  not  included  for  1890, 
because  it  was  not  reported  in  1880. 


No. 
INDUSTRIES 
REPORTED. 

No.  ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS 
REPORTED. 

5 
'5. 

3 

HANDS  En 

PLOYED. 

WAGES  PAID. 

COST  OF  MA- 
TERIALS. 

MISCEL- 
LANEOUS EX- 
PENSE. 

VALUE  OF 
PRODUCT. 

If  80 

189 

351!) 

$  68,836,885 

79,414 

834,653,462 

$179,209,610 

$249,022,948 

*A11  Industries... 

1890.... 

255 

9,959 

292,477,038 

203,108 

119,146,357 

386,814,848 

$41,550,761 

632,184,140 
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It  is  a  record  no  less  gratifying  on  account 
of  the  colossal  strides  made  over  all  for- 
mer endeavors,  than  it  is  satisfactory  by  way 
of  contrast  with  other  leading  cities  of  the 
Union.  New  York  still  retains  its  supre- 
macy as, the  leading  manufacturing  city, 
being  closely  followed  by  Chicago,  which 
relegated  Philadelphia  to  the  third  place 
during  the  last  decade. 

The  principal  items  in  the  account  for  New 


The  wheat  receipts,  owing  to  the  extraor- 
dinary increase  of  flour  manufactured  at 
Minneapolis,  had  not  increased,  being  for 
1880  (wheat,  and  flour  reduced  to  wheat), 
42,995,232  bushels,  and  in  1890,  40,976,726 
bushels.  There  was  also  a  small  falling  off 
in  the  corn  receipts,  those  for  1880  being 
97,272,844,  and  those  for  1890,  91,387,754. 
The  great  increase  in  the  receipts  of  other 
commodities,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


YEAR. 

PORK  BBLS. 

LAUD  POUNDS. 

BUTTER,  POUNDS. 

HIDES,  POUNDS. 

COAL,  TONS. 

LUMBER,  M  FEET 

1880 

39091 

68,387,204 

67,337,044 

74,124,519 

2,706,088 

1,561,779 

1885 

38,638 

64,296,566 

92,474,784 

67,228,546 

3,978,675 

1,821,317 

1890 

77,985 

147,485,267 

140,548,850 

103,743,421 

4,737,384 

1,941,392 

York  and  Philadelphia  are  returned  as  fol- 
lows : 


NO.  OF 

ESTA  B- 

LISHM'NTS 

HANDS 
BMPL'  D 

CAPITAL. 

VALUE  OF 
PRODUCT. 

New  York  1880 
"      1890 

11,339 
25,399 

227,352 
351,757 

$  181,206.356 
420,238,602 

f  472,926,  437 
763,833,923 

Philad'lp'alSSO 
"          1890 

8,567 
18,148 

185,527 
253,073 

187,148,857 
362,895,272 

324,342,935 
564,323,762 

Great  as  was  the  advance  of  Chicago 
in  all  commercial,  material  and  industrial  in- 
terests, it  was  hardly  less  striking  in  the  in- 
crease of  her  religious  and  educational  facili- 
ties. The  number  of  churches  in  the  city 
(according  to  the  city  directory)  in  1880, 
was  244;  in  1890  it  had  swelled  to  418,  as 
appears  by  the  following  table: 


As  will  be  seen,  while  there  was  the 
enormous  increase  in  Chicago  in  the  number 
of  establishments  of  183  per  cent.;  in  hands 
employed  of  155  per  cent.  ;  in  capital  325 
per  cent.;  and  in  the  value  of  products  of 
154  per  cent.;  the  relative  increase  on  the 
four  items  in  New  York  was  124,  54,124 
and  62  per  cent.;  and  in  Philadelphia  of 
112,36,94  and  74  per  cent 

To  illustrate  the  growl  n  of  the  city  from 
a  commercial  stand  point,  the  following  com- 
parisons are  made  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
reports  for  1880-90: 

RECEIPTS  OF  LIVE  STOCK. 


DENOMINATION. 

1880 

1890 

Baptist  

36 

34 

14 

43 

Episcopal  

16 

29 

Kef  orm  

9 

9 

Lutheran  

42 

58 

Jewish  .. 

)0 

16 

Methodist  Episcopal     

34 

71 

Presby  teria  n  

24 

37 

Roman  Catholic  

35 

78 

AHothers  

34 

37 

YEAR. 

No.  CATTLE 
AND  CALVES. 

• 
§ 

a 

6 
X 

tk 

• 

to 

o 

No.  HORSES. 

h 

1  ^ 

8143,057,626 
173,598,002 
231,344,879 

1880 
1885 
1890 

1,382,477 
1,964,018 
3,659,306 

7,050.355 
6,937,535 
7,663,828 

335,810 
1,003,598 
2,182,667 

10,398 
19,356 
101,566 

The    number  of  public  schools  had   in- 
creased from  sixty-two  to  one-hundred;  of  li- 
braries and  reading  rooms  from  eight  to  nine- 
teen and  of  newspapers  and  otherpublications 
from  203  to  426,  the  facts  in  detail  in  regard 
to  which  will  be  found  in  subsequent  chapters. 
The  holding  of  the  National  Republican 
convention  at  Chicago  for  the  quadrennial 
National   presidential  election  of  1880,   by 
Politics,    reason  of  its  length  and  the  exciting 
scenes  which  its  session  developed,  was  the 
most  memorable  political  event  of  that  year, 
and  gave  the  key  note  to  a  campaign  as  bril- 
liant,on  the  part  of  the  Republicans,  as  it  was 
successful.     The  convention   met  on  June 
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2d  and  continued  to  hold  daily  sessions,  ex- 
cept on  Sunday,  until  the  8th.  Two  days 
were  required  to  pass  upon  the  credentials  of 
contesting  delegates,  the  larger  portion  of 
whom  were  from  Chicago.  It  was  a  contest 
between  the  friends  of  General  Grant,  led  by 
the  three  distinguished  senators,  Koscoe 
Conkling,  from  New  York,  Don  Cameron, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Gen.  Logan,  of  Illinois, 
insisting  upon  his  nomination  for  the  third 
time,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  admirers  of 
the  "plumed  knight,"  James  G.  Elaine,  on 
the  other. 

The  platform  was  adopted  on  the  fourth 
day  of  the  convention,  and  the  candidates 
placed  in  nomination.  The  speech  of  sena- 
tor Coukling  aroused  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm. He  began  by  quoting  the  verse: 

And  when  asked  what  State  he  hails  from, 

Our  sole  reply  shall  be— 
He  hails  from  Apporaattox 
And  its  famous  apple  tree." 

Fully  five  minutes  passed  before  he  could 
proceed  any  further.  A  delegate  seized  a 
flag  and, waving  it  over  his  head,  marched  up 
and  down  the  aisles  followed  by  others, 
while  the  great  throng  of  delegates  and  spec- 
tators favorable  to  the  "silent  soldier"  filled 
the  air  with  shouts  and  songs.  But,  and 
notwithstanding,  the  eloquent  effort  of  Mr. 
Conkling,  was  all  to  no  purpose.  The  cry 
against  a  third  term  could  not  be  overcome, 
and  his  vote  could  not  be  made  to  exceed 
the  fated  number  of  306.  But  neither  could 
Elaine  command  success.  On  the  second 
ballot  James  A.  Garfield,  delegate  from  Ohio, 
who  had  placed  John  Sherman  in  nomina- 
tion, received  one  vote,  which  on  the  thirty- 
fourtli  rose  to  seventeen,  and  on  the  nest  was 
increased  to  fifty,  and  on  the  thirty-sixth  to 
399  votes,  giving  him  the  nomination — the 
306  faithfully  recording  their  votes  for 
Grant. 

Cook  county  retained  its  prestige  as  the 
leading  Eepublican  county  in  the  State  up 
to  1884,  giving  Garfield  a  majority  over 
Hancock  (1880)  of  10,514,  and  Elaine  a 
majority  over  Cleveland  (1884)  of  8,618. 


But  in  1888,  although  Harrison  carried  the 
county  as  against  Cleveland  it  was  only  by 
3  plurality  of  816,  the  prohibition  vote 
being  2,577,  and  the  greenback-labor  303. 
The  vote  in  the  city  in  1880  and  in  1884, 
gave  the  Republicans  a  majority;  but  in  1888, 
the  Democrats  carried  the  city  on  the  presi- 
dential ticket  for  the  first  time,  and  by 
2,655  majority. 

Eepublican  congressmen  were  elected  in 
the  three  Chicago  districts  in  1880,  namely, 
William  Aldrich  in  the  first,  George  R. 
Davis,  in  the  second,  and  Charles  B. 
Farwell  in  the  third;  also  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Equalization,  namely, 
James  P.  Root  (1),  Edward  A.  Elodgett  (2), 
and  Christian  Busse  (3).  The  Republicans 
also  carried  the  State  legislature,  and  elected 
Horace  H.  Thomas,  of  Chicago,  speaker  of 
the  house.  William  J.  Campbell,  of  Cook 
county  was  also  elected  president  pro  tempore 
of  the  senate. 

In  1882,  the  State  was  re-apportioned  by 
the  legislature  for  representatives  to  Con- 
gress, and  for  members  of  the  general 
assembly,  by  which  arrangement  Chicago 
and  Cook  county  were  entitled  to  four 
members  of  Congress,  ten  members  of  the 
State  senate,  and  thirty  members  of  the 
house.  The  members  of  Congress  elected 
from  the  Chicago  districts  in  November  of 
that  year  (1882),  were  again  all  Republicans, 
as  follows:  Ransom  W.  Dunham  (1st  dis- 
trict), John  F.  Finnerty  (2),  George  R. 
Davis  (3),  and  George  E.  Adams  (4).  The 
Democrats  carried  the  city  and  county  for 
State  treasurer,  the  latter  by  1,628 — the 
greenback  candidate  receiving  only  429  votes. 
The  Republicans  again  elected  a  majority 
of  the  legislature,  Loren  C.  Collins,  Jr., 
of  Cook  county,  being  elected  speaker  of  the 
house,  and  William  J.  Campbell  re-elected 
President  of  the  senate. 

In  1884,  the  Republicans  again  elected 
Mr.  Dunham  to  Congress  in  the  first  dis- 
trict over  William  M.  Tilden,  and  Mr.  Adams 
in  the  fourth,  over  John  P.  Altgeld.  Frank 
Lawler,  Democrat,  succeeded  in  the  second, 
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and  by  reason  of  a  split  among  the  Repub- 
licans, who  had  two  candidates,  William  E. 
Mason  and  James  Fitzsimons,  James  H. 
Ward,  Democrat,  was  elected  in  the  third. 
Members  of  the  Board  of  equalization  were 
elected  as  follows :  James  P.  Root  (R.  1st 
district),  Timothy  C.  Hickey  (R.  2),  Ed- 
ward A.  Blodgett  (R.  3),  Christian  Busee 
(R.  4). 

The  election  for  State  officers  had  unusual 
interest  for  the  people  of  Chicago  this  year, 
for  the  reason  that  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  governor,  Carter  H.  Harrison,  was  a 
resident  of  that  city.  It  was  supposed, 
and  rightfully,  as  it  turned  out,  that  by 
reason  of  his  popularity  in  Chicago  he  would 
be  able  to  run  ahead  of  his  ticket,  but 
although  he  made  a  great  canvas,  and  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  182  votes  in  Cook  county 
over  General  Oglesby,  his  Republican  com- 
petitor, notwithstanding  the  county  gave 
Blaine  a  majority  of  8,619  over  Cleveland, 
he  was  beaten  in  the  State  by  11,532  votes. 

As  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  held  their  National  conventions  in 
Chicago  this  year,  political  excitement  ran 
high  throughout  the  campaign  period.  Un- 
usual interest  was  added  to  the  contest 
locally  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  General 
John  A.  Logan  had  been  placed  on  the 
Republican  presidential  ticket  as  a  candidate 
for  vice-president.  His  well  established 
popularity  and  vigorous  methods  in  the 
conduct  of  a  campaign,  civil  as  well  as  mili- 
tary, kept  the  political  cauldron  at  white 
heat  in  the  city  and  State,  from  July  to 
November.. 

The  success  of  the  Democrats  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Cleveland,  their  first  presidential 
victory  since  1856,  made  General  Logan  a 
candidate  for  re-election  to  the  United 
States  senate  before  the  State  legislature 
which,  as  before  stated,  had  an  equal  number 
of  Republicans  and  Democrats.  The  attempt 
to  steal  a  senator  by  the  fraudulent  changing 
of  the  ballots  has  already  been  related,  and 
the  question  of  how  either  party  could 
achieve  a  victory  with  a  tied  legislature 


remained  to  be  settled.  During  the  session 
three  members  died,  one  Republican  (Robert 
E.  Logan),  and  two  Democrats  (senator  F, 
M.  Bridges  and  representative  J.  Henry 
Shaw).  Successors  of  the  same  politics  were 
immediately  chosen  to  Logan  and  Bridges, 
but  at  the  special  election  for  a  successor  to 
Mr.  Shaw,  notwithstanding  his  district  was 
overwhelmingly  Democratic,  the  Republicans 
by  adopting  the  policy  of  what  is  termed  "  a 
still  hunt,"  succeeded  in  electing  their  candi- 
date. 

The  tie  was  thus  broken,  and  General 
Logan  was  for  the  third  time  elected  to  the 
United  States  senate.  The  Democratic  cau- 
cus candidate  against  the  general  was  Wm. 
R.  Morrison,  but,  being  unable  to  poll  the 
full  strength  of  his  party,  he  was  finally 
dropped  and  Lambert  Tree  substituted  in  his 
place,  he  receiving  on  the  last  ballot  ninety- 
six  votes,  to  103  for  Logan  and  five  scatter- 
ing. 

In  1886  the  Republicans  succeeded  in  elect- 
ing three  of  the  members  of  Congress  from 
Cook  county  as  follows:  R.  W.  Dunham 
(1st  district),  Wm.  E.  Mason  (3)  and  George 
E.  Adams  (4),  Frank  Lawler,  Democrat, 
being  re-elected  in  the  second  district.  The 
vote  of  Cook  county  on  candidates  for 
State  treasurer  was  divided  as  follows: 
Tanner  (R.)  41,973;  Ricker  (D.)  26,820; 
Budlong  (Greenback-labor)  24,802;  Austin 
(Pro.)  1,425. 

The  legislature  of  1887  was  again  called 
upon  to  elect  a  United  States  senator,  in  the 
place  of  General  Logan,  whose  lamentable 
death  had  occurred  December  26, 1886.  As 
the  Republicans  had  a  majority  of  both 
houses,  the  election  of  a  senator  depended 
upon  their  choice.  A  large  number  of  dis- 
tiguished  citizens  signified  their  willingness 
to  take  the  place,  but  the  candidate  of  Chi- 
cago, Charles  B.  Far  well,  carried  off  the 
honor,  and  was  elected  in  joint  session  of  the 
general  assembly,  January  18,  1887.  Mr. 
Farwell  had  come  to  Chicago  in  1844,  when 
he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  soon 
became  active  and  influential  in  politics,  and 
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was  twice  elected  clerk  of  the  county  court, 
and  was  subsequenty  twice  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  supervisors.  In  1870,  entering 
upon  the  broader  field  of  National  politics, 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  over  John  Went- 
worth;  was  re-elected  in  1872,  and  was  re- 
turned in  1874  although  his  seat  was  contested 
by  his  opponent,  John  V.  LeMoyne,  to  whom 
it  was  awarded  by  Congress.  He  was  also 
elected  to  the  forty-seventh  Congress. 

Although  not  a  public  speaker,  he  was 
regarded  as  an  industrious  and  capable 
member,  always  having  an  eye  to  the  interests 
of  Chicago.  At  the  close  of  his  senatorial 
term  he  failed  to  secure  the  caucus  nomina- 
tion of  his  party,  which,  however,  being  in 
the  minority  in  the  legislature,  was  unable  to 
to  elect  its  candidate,  the  democrats  and  two 
the  three  Farmers'  Alliance  members  having 


fused    in    the  election  of    Gen.    John    M. 
Palmer. 

In  1888, the  Eepublican  National  convention 
was  again  held  in  Chicago  and  the  head  of 
the  ticket,  Benjamin  Harrison,  carried  Cook 
county,  but  by  only  the  meager  majority  of 
816  ;  Palmer,  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
governor  receiving  a  majority  over  Fifer  of 
4,497.  The  prohibition  vote  in  the  county 
was  2,577  and  the  union  labor  only  303. 

The  Republicans  elected  three  members  of 
Congress — Abner  Taylor  in  the  first  district ; 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Adams,  re-elected  in  the 
third  and  fourth  ;  Frank  Lawler  again  suc- 
ceeding in  the  second.  The  members  of  the 
Board  of  equalization  elected  were  asfollows' 
George  F.  McKnight  (1),  Andrew  T. 
Powers  (2),  Edward  A.  Blodgett  (3)  and 
Edward  S.  Taylor  (4) .  * 


*  MEMBERS    OF   THE    GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  FROM 
COOK  COUNTY  1880  TO  1892. 

1880-2— SENATORS  :  Republican— George  E.  Adams, 
Leander  D.  Condee,  Frederick  C.  DeLang,  W.  T.  John- 
son (resigned).  Chrktopher  Maraer. 

REPRESENTATIVES:  Republican— Addis  L.  Rockwell, 
Madison  H.  Harris,  Randall  H.  White,  Orrin  8.  Cook, 
George  W.  Kroll,  John  L.  Parish,  Robert  N.  Pierson,  Wm. 
A.  Phelps,  Horace  H.  Thomas,  Nathan  Plotke,  George  G. 
Struckman,  Loren  C.  Collins,  Jr. 

Democrats— David  Sullivan.  John  R.  Cook,  Thomas 
Cloonan,  Joseph  R .  Gorman,  Patrick  J.  McMabon,  Thomas 
H.  McKone,  S.  D.  Mieroslawski,  Austin  O.  Sexton,  Bernard 
F.  Weber. 

1882-4 -SENATORS  :  Republicans— George  E.White,  John 
H.  Clough,  W.  H.  Ruger,  Wm.  J.  Campbell,  Wm.  E.  Ma- 
son, L.  D.  Condee,  C.  Mamer,  G.  E.  Adams. 

Democrats— Thomas  Cloonan,  Millard  B.  Hereley. 

1882-4— REPRESENTATIVES  :  Republicans— John  Fair- 
banks, Robert  B.  Kennedy,  Wm.  H.  Harper,  Hilon  A. 
Parker,  John  W.  E.  Thomas,  John  L.  Parish,  Joseph  F. 
Lawrence,  Erwin  E.  Wood,  Edward  D.  Cooke,  Theodore 
Stimming,  Loren  C.  Collins,  Jr.,  George  G.  Struckman, 
Julius  Pederson,  A.  Wendell,  Jesse  J.  Rook,  Peter  Sunde- 
Uu» 

Democrats— David  Sullivan,  Eugene  J.  Fellows,  Thomas 
McNally,  Isaac  Abrahams,'Hedmond  F.  Sheridan, David  W. 
Walsh,  James  A.  Taylor,  Austin  O.  Sexton,  Clayton  E. 
Crafts,  Mark  J.  Clinton,  John  O'Shea,  August  Mette, 
Gregory  A.  Klupp,  John  F.  Dugan. 

1884-6— SENATORS  :  Republicans— Charles  H.  Crawford, 
Henry  W.  Leman,  G.  E.  White,  J.  H.  Clough,  W.  J. 
Campbell,  N.  E.  Mason. 

Democrats — Thomas  A.   Cantwell,  M.  B.  Herredy. 

18:<4-8— REPRESENTATIVES  :  Republicans—  Robert  B. 
Kennedy,  Francis  W.  Parker,  Wm.  H.  Harper,  H.  A.  Par- 
ker, Abner  Taylor,  J.  W.  E.  Thomas,  Thomas  C.  McMillan, 
Wm.  S.  Powell,  Henry  S.  Boutell,  Eugene  A.  Sittig,  John 
Humphrey,  G.  G.  Struckman,  Frederick  S.  Baird,  Charles 
E.  Scharlau,  Adam  C.  Oldenburg,  P.  A.  Sundelius. 


Democrats— James  McHale,  Ernst  Hummel,  Thos.  J. 
McNally,  Matthew  Murphy,  James  F.  Quinn,  Joseph 
Mahoney,  Wm.  A.  Dorman,  Stephen  F.  Sullivan,  Clayton 

E.  Crafts,  Dennis  Considine,  John  O'Shea,  J.  J.  Scblesin- 
ger,  Barney  Brachtendorf,  Thomas  F.  Mulheran. 

1886-8 — SENATORS:  Republican— Bernard  A.Eckart,Chas' 
H.  Crawford,  George  A.  Gibbs,  James  Monahan,  H.  W. 
Leman,  John  Humphrey,  Philip  Knopf,  Michael  F. 
Garrity. 

Democrat.— T.  A.  Cantwell. 

Union  Labor. —Richard  M.  Burke. 

REPRESENTATIVES  :  Republican— Francis  A.  Bro- 
koski,  Durfee  C.  Chase,  David  W.  Clark,  Henry 
Decker,  Kirk  N.  Eastman,  George  F.Ecton,  John  S.  Ford, 
Orrigen  W.  Herrick,  Thomas  C.  McMillan,  John  Meyer, 
Thomas  J.  Moran,  Charles  G.  Neeley,  Stephen  A.  Rey- 
nolds, Charles  E.  Scharlau,  Frank  E.  Schoenwald. 

Democrat— Bryan  Conway.  Claytoa  E.  Crafts,  John 
W.  Farley.  James  H.Farrell,  John  J.  Furlong,  James  F. 
Gleason,  Thomas  G.  McElligott,  Joseph  P.  Mahoney. 

Union  Labor— Victor  Karlowski.  Michael  J.  Dwyer, 
James  O'Connor,  Charles  G.Dixon,  Leo  P.  Dwyer,  George 

F.  Rohrback,  William  P.  Wright. 

1888-90.— SENATORS.  Republican— B.  A.  Eckhart,  C.  H- 
Crawford,  Geo.  A.  Gibbs,  Thomas  C.  MacMillan,  James 
Monahan,  Horace  H.  Thomas,  John  Humphry,  Philip 
Knopf,  Michael  F.  Garrity. 

Union  Labor— R.  M.  Burke. 

REPRESENTATIVES:  Republican— George  S.  IBaker, 
F.  A.  Brokoski,  James  N.  Buchanan,  Quida  J. 
Chott,  George  F.  Ecton,  John  S.  Ford,  Jethro  M.  Getman, 
Samuel  C.Hayes,  Ahrod  E.Hoppin,  Wm.  E.  Kent,  John 
Meyer,  Jacob  Miller,James  L.  Monaghan,  Stephen  A.  Rey- 
nolds, Peter  A.  Sundelius,  Edward  J.  Whitehead,  Wm. 
F.  Wilk. 

Democrats.— William  Buckley,  Henry  P.  Carmody,  C. 
E.  Crafts,  James  H.  Farrell,  Stanley  H.  Kunz,  Wm.  H. 
Lyman,  F.  G.  McElligott,  Joseph  P.  Mahoney,  Joseph  H. 
O'Donnell,  James  J.  O'Toole,  James  F.  (juinn,  James 
Walsh,  Frank  J.  Wisner. 
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In  1890,  the  result  to  the  Republicans 
in  thecountry  generally  was  no  less  disastrous 
*n  Chicago  and  Cook  county, 
where  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  Slate  treasurer  received  the  large  plur- 
ality of  9,847  votes;  and  Mr.  Raab,  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  a  large  number  of  Ger- 
man Kepublicans  voting  for  him  on  the 
parochial  school  question,  received  the  im- 
mense plurality  of  34,052  votes. 


The  Democrats  also  elected  three  out  of 
the  four  Congressmen  in  Cook  county, 
namely,  L.  E.  McGann  (second  district),  A. 
C.  Durborow,  Jr.,  (third),  and  W.  C.  New- 
berry  (fourth),  Mr.  Taylor,  Eepublican,  be- 
ing re-elected  in  the  first  district. 

They  also  carried  the  lower  house  of  the 
general  assembly,  which  honored  Cook 
county  by  the  election  of  its  speaker  in 
the  person  of  Clayton  E.  Crafts,  from  Chi- 
cago. 


CHAPTER     XIII. 


1891-1893. 


AT  THE  municipal  election  of  1891 
(April  7th),  the  people  had  the 
privilege  of  making  a  selection  of 
mayor  from  five  candidates,  of  whom  the 
Election  Democrats  furnished  two,  DeWitt 
of  1891.  c.  Cregier,  the  late  incumbent,  and 
Carter  H.  Harrison, who  had  formerly  served 
four  terms  in  the  same  office,  both  of  whom 
claimed  to  be  the  '•'  regular  nominee  " — the 
former,  however, being  endorsed  by  the  Dem- 
cratic  State  Central  Committee.  Hemp- 
stead  Washburne  was  the  Eepublican  nomi- 
nee, Elmer  Washburn  the  "citizens'  candi- 
date," and  Thomas  J.  Morgan,  that  of  the 
socialists.  The  vote  of  the  city  was  pretty 
evenly  divided  between  the  three  first 
named,  Washburne  receiving  a  small  plural- 
ity over  Cregier.  The  following  is  a  synopsis 
of  the  vote  in  full:  For  H.  Washburne, 
46,957;  Cregier,  46,588;  Harrison,  42,931; 
Elmer  Washhurn,  24,027;  Morgan,  2,376. 

The  other  city  officers  elected  were  Peter 
Kiolbassa,  Cregier  Democrat,  city  treasurer, 
by  a  plurality  of  4,417;  Jacob  J.  Kern  on  the 
same  ticket,  city  attorney,  by  a  plurality  of 
1,239;  James  R.  B.  VanCleve,  Eepublican, 
city  clerk,  by  a  plurality  of  5,733. 

Hempstead  Washburne,  the  new  mayor, 
a  son  of  the  late  E.  B.  Washburne,  minister 

Wa-hburne's      to  France>   is      a      lawler      bJ 

Administration  profession,  having  been  twice 
elected  (1885  and  1887)  and  served  two 
terms  acceptably  as  city  attorney.  He  was 
thus  prepared,  by  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  administration  of  civic  affairs,  to 
enter  upon  the  intelligent  discharge  of  his 
duties.  He  called  to  his  aid  the  following 
efficient  heads  of  departments;  J.  Frank 


Aldrich,  commissioner  of  public  works; 
John  S.  Miller,  corporation  counsel;  Horatio 
N.  May,  city  comptroller;  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  prosecuting  attorney,  who  resigned 
in  April,  1892,  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles 
A.  Dibble;  Franz  Amberg,  city  collector; 
Robert  W.  McClaughry,  superintendent  of 
police;  Denis  J.  Swenie,  re-appointed,  fire 
marshal;  John  D.  Ware,  commissioner  of 
health;  Louis  O'Neill,  commissioner  of 
buildings;  Win.  T.  Ball,  inspector  of  oils. 

The  city's  progress  in  all  public  and  pri- 
vate improvements  was  no  less  striking 
under  the  administration  of  Mayor  Wash- 
burne than  under  that  of  his  immediate 
predecessors,  eclipsing,  indeed,  in  many 
particulars,  all  former  records. 

The  receipts  of  the  city  treasury  from  a'l 
sources  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1891,  were  $29,550,560;  and  the  expendi- 
tures $28,115,931;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  record  as  an  interesting  item 
of  history,  the  detailed  statement  is  given 

as  follows: 

RECEIPTS. 

From  the.Tonathan  Burr  Fund  ...............  $      1,722.24 

Jiuildinir  Inspection  Depanment  ...............       S9.:?44.70 

F  nes.  Police  Court  ....................  ......       76,55H.M 

Tax  sales.  1149.35;  contingent  fund,  $3.50 
Department  of  Public  Works 
Fire  Department,  $6,755.09;  fees,  $1.550.05.  . 
General  Fund  ...... 

HHrrisonnnd  Tree  Medal  Fund 
Health  Department  ..........     .......  '. 

House  of  Correction        ............ 

Wharflngr  Interests 


Police  Life  and  Health  Ins.  Fund  .............. 

Police  Department  .................  .  ...... 

Pounds.  *3.55«.88;  Public  Library,  $6.938.95.. 
Rents,  $27.495.90;  Refund's  Loan  Acet.,*67o,7CO 


152.86 

692.897.88 
R,30M4 
1,110,1*7.70 

48.80 
161.50 
61,812.79 
1,219.33 
3,382,453.4* 
200.00 
31,294.64 
10,4>'5  V3 
698,195.90 


___________  „  ___________  .....  ,. 

Sewerngre  Fund  ..............  ............      171.73o.51 

School  Fund  ..............................  2.400,4411.18 

School  Tux  Fund     .......................      35l.ii4:!.75 

Special  Assessment  Fund  .....................  6,407.'89.14 

Street  Lamp  Fund  ..........................  97.sss.S6 

Surplus  Account  .....................  ..........        5.-'9i;.77 

FromTaies  ....................................  9.S00.090.15 

Water  Fund  ................  ................  4.4:8.337.37 


Total $29,530.560.29 
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EXPENDITURES.  ing)  then  especially  important  in  view  of  the 

Burr,  Jonathan  Fund $     1,665.13  World's  Fair;  of  the  smoke  nuisance  and  of 

Building  Inspection  Department  43,314.69 

Chicago  and  s.  s.  Rapid  T.  Railroad  Co loo.ooo.co  public  gaming,  gave  his  administration  the 

cont'gent  Fund,  $17,666.62;  Tax  Sales,  $3,316.46.     20,883.08  usual  amount  of  «toil  and  trouble.  "Gambling 

Collecting  City  Taxes 118,216.54 

City  Markets,  $2.113.99;  city  cemetery,  $120.80.      2,234.79  nouses  were  frequently  raided  and  closed, 

City  clerk's  office,  $12.578.59;  Treas's, $38.57. ..       12,617.16  breaking  out  again  semi-occasionally  in  some 

Department  Public  Works 2,681,832.30  ,            °             ° 

Election  Expenses      88,465.32  other  locality.  1  he  efforts  of  the  admimstra- 

Erring  woman's  Refuge 3,456.50  tion  in  this  direction,  meeting  with  more  or 

Fire  Dept.,  $1,401,529.38;  Sinking  Fund,  $50.60...  1,401,579.98  ,                                   ,      .       '    ,    . 

General  Fund 1,378,063.90  less  success,  culminated  in  the  attempt  to 

Health  Department  Fund    457,856.81  stop  racing  at  Garfield  Park,  out  of  which 

H™%,£^n:.^™:.G°(*..SbeP:    ms«  sprang  much  litigation  and   the  deplorable 

interest  Account 506,3jo.50  killing  of  one  of  the  proprietors,   and  two 

111.  Humane  So.,  $116;  Judgments,  $48,903.04....       49,019.04  T1ni;f,0,vlf>11 

Legal  Expense,  $24,861.04;  R.  Ins.  Fund,  $421.10.       25,282.14  ru 

poiiceFund, $2,623,239.45;  p.  courts, $3,357.29...  2,623,596.74  During  the  year   1891    11,805   buildings 

P$^95.an^StoUOner.y:.$16'n8:M:..P0.Un.d8'.    18,554.39  Aggregating  a  frontage  of  fifty-three  miles 

Public  Library  Fund 109,633.79  Building    W6re   erected,  Costing  $54,000,000' 

ESS™™".                                 ".  Sfi5  '"  "!'     117  milesof  streets  were  paved,  and 

Special  Assessment  Fund 6,224,787.70  116  miles  improved;  603  miles  of  sidewalk 

M£EE!:;                            I":.::    SSS  were  co^™^.  245  miles  repaired,   and 

salaries 180,15187  716  miles  cleaned. 

^SS^^H^.^^.1^™.     27,'^  Commissioner  Aldrich  appended  a  valuable 

water  Fund 3,891,033.43  table  of  miscellaneous  data  at  the  end  of  his 

report  for  the  close  of  1891,  from  which  the 

_e    11          •  f  -i        •         -. 

following  facts  are  derived  : 

The  city  government  has  for  years  felt  The  total  value  of  the  re&1  e           bai](J_ 

itself  embarrassed  by  reason  of  the  constitu-  inga    and  property  Qwned  b     ^           ^ 

tutional    tax    limitation      Need  is  estimated  (much  lower  than  by 

Taxes,  often  felt  for  the  expenditure   on  Dnataes 

mayor  Cregier)  at  $37,690,876.* 

worthy  objects,   such  as    cleaning    of    the  »       .  ,,    .               J- 

.      ,  A  notable  fact  regarding  the  improvement 

streets.of  more  means  than  the  municipality  .                       ,     „ 

."  .   J  of    streets  and  alleys  was  the    remarkable 
can   command;   and     although   the  limita- 
tion has  subserved  a  wise  purpose,   and  is  .Numberof  school  buildings  owned...                  "^5 

based  upon   correct  principles,  which  should          "      "     "         "         rented 77 

not  be  abandoned,  it  might  be  wise  to  extend     Number  of  churches 573 

.  Railroads  entering  the  city 35 

the  limit  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the      Police  station  buildings 37 

general  fund.  Number  of  men  on  police  force 2,298 

m,  ,.  ,     ,  Electric  lights  for  city  purposes 993 

Ihe   question  of  the  methods  of    assess-     Acres  in  public  park  system 2,597 

ineut  and  collection  Of  city  taxes  was  raised  by       Number  of  bridges  over  the  Chicago  river 63 

•»«•  nT     ,,  .  "         "       "          "       "    Calumet 5 

consolidation  of        Mayor  Washburne  in  his          in.  &  Mich.  Canal a 

Assessment  Districts.  grst    message,    ill    which       Viaducts  over  railroad  tracks 31 

he  recommended  the  abolition  of  the  present  ^zSSft^^:::::::::::::::..':::  US 

seven  township  districts  and  their  consolida-          "    departing 10,294 

tion  into  one,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of   col-  ^Z%^^--"~-       T« 

lection,     simplifying     its    methods     and,      by       Miles  of  telegraph  wires  in  use  460 

avoiding    the   Scramble   of   officers   to   collect  drives  and  walks  in  parks  and  boulevards          95 

ttreets    2,332 

interest,  secure  the   prompt   payment  of  the  sidewalks 2,837 

amounts  collected  into  the  city  treasury.  sewers 888 

„.  ,  .  J  water  mains 1,346 

The  ever  present  subjects  of   street  clean-  river  frontage 41 
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increase  of    special  assessments.      Prior  to 
„     .  ,          1872    the    largest    of  these  for 

Special 

Assessments,  any  one  year  was  in  1870,  which 
amounted  to  $3,836,852.  They  only  reached 
$62,277  in  1872,  the  year  after  the  fire, 
and  none  at  all  were  levied  in  1873.  In  1877 
they  had  grown  to  $1,566,081,  but  then 
fell  off  again  until  1882,  when  they  rose 
to  81,227,169,  since  which  time  there  has 
been  nearly  a  gradual  increase  each  year 
until  in  1890  they  amounted  to  over  $4,000,- 
000,  and  in  1891  to  $6,987,155,  and  in  1892 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  $8,790,443. 

The  receipts  on  account  of  the  water- 
works for  1891  were  $4,083,850,  and 
the  expenditures  $3,542,722.  The  cost  of 
the  entire  system  up  to  1861, 
wheu  the  works  were  transferred 
from  the  Board  of  commissioners  to  the 
Board  of  public  works,  was  $1,020,160,  and 
the  expenditures  for  the  entire  system  from 
that  date  to  December  31st,  1891  (including 
the  above  sum)  was  $19,061,268. 
The  total  water  works  income 

to  December  31st,  1891,  was... $27,500,511 
And  the  total  operating  expenses 

and  maintenance  to  that  date, 

(including  $7,339,056  interest 

paid  on  bonded  debt  and  bonds 

cancelled)  was 18,084,189 


Water  Works. 


Making  the  net  income $9,416,321 

The  total  bonded  debt  of  the 
system  to  December  31st,  1891 
(including  the  annexed  dis- 
tricts) was $4,923,900 

The  quantity  of  water  furnished  in  1880 
was  twenty-one  million  gallons,  bringing  a 
revenue  of  $865,618.  In  1890  it  was  over 
fifty-six  million  gallons,  and  in  1891  sixty- 
three  millions,  with  a  revenue  of  $2,364,463. 
In  1891,  103,583  miles  of  sewage  were 
constructed,  at  a  cost  of  $1,352,990.  The 
entire  mileage  of  sewers  in  the  city 
was  888,320,  distributed  as  follows: 
373,764  miles  on  the  west  side,  346,465  on 
the  south,  and  168, 091  on  the  north,  the  total 


cost  of  which  was  $12,498,494,  at  the  aver- 
age rate  of  $14,069  per  mile. 
On    December    31st,    1891,    the 

amount  of    the  bonded  sewer 

debt  was $2,622,500 

Eiver  improvement  bonds 2,608,000 


Sewage. 


Total $5,230,500 

Mayor  Washburne,  as  did  all  his  prede- 
cessors, soon  discovered  the  fact  that  to 
preside  over  the  government  of  such  a  city 
as  Chicago  is  to  occupy  a  position  involving 
grave  responsibilities  and  untold  perplexities. 
His  first  act,  in  declining  to  preside  over  the 
meetings  of  the  city  council,  in  a  measure 
separated  him  from  a  large  share  of  the 
actual  work  of  his  office  and  placed  him  out 
of  aldermanic  touch.  It  is  always  unsafe 
for  a  public  officer  to  mark  out  for  himself  a 
departure  from  the  beaten  path  to  which 
years  of  experience  have  given  the  stamp  of 
approval. 

His  honor's  determination  later  to  rele- 
gate the  appointing  power  to  a  subordinate 
officer  was  in  effect  to  surrender  the  most 
valuable  and  important  of  executive  duties; 
which  ought  to  be  exercised  to  advance  the 
best  interests  of  the  city,  and  not,  as  in  this 
case,  to  subserve  mere  partisan  ends. 

It  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  mayor's 
course  towards  his  chief  of  police  was  such 
as  to  impair  his  usefulness  and  embarrass  his 
administration.  His  support  of  this  officer 
was  only  half-hearted  at  times,  and  there 
were  those  who  claimed  that  while  he 
approved  his  acts  with  one  hand,  he  appeared 
to  oppose  them  with  the  other. 

The  latter  portion  of  mayor  Washburne's 
administration  was  decidedly  more  accepta- 
ble to  the  people  than  the  first.  He  improved 
by  experience,  and  was  able  at  the  close 
to  count  to  his  credit  the  adoption  of  several 
important  measures  of  reform.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  The 
passage  of  an  ordinance  for  the  elevation  of 
the  railroad  tracks  passing  through  the  city, 
and  thereby  avoiding  the  constant  menace 
to  life  at  railroad  crossings;  the  change  in 
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the  system  of  garbage  disposal,  providing  for 
its  destruction  in  crematories,  which  is  due 
to  his  administration,  and  only  needs  to  be 
fully  carried  out  to  work  a  great  improvement 
in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  valu- 
able aid  rendered  by  the  city  in  behalf  of  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  by  the  pass- 
age of  needed  helpful  ordinances,  including 
the  city's  subscription  of  $5,000,000,  was  all 
secured  during  his  administration. 

An  important  building  ordinance,  recom- 
mended by  him,  was  also  passed,  by 
which  for  the  first  time  provision  was  made 
for  the  demolition  of  structures  erected 
contrary  to  law,  and  imposing  adequate 
penalties. 

It  was  also  during  mayor  Washburne's 
administration  that  the  lake  front  litigation, 
so  long  pending  in  the  courts,  was  brought 
to  a  successful  issue,  under  the  efficient 
management  of  his  law  officers. 

The  four-mile  tunnel  began  under  mayor 
Roche's  administration  was  completed  Dec. 
7,  1892. 

It  is  also  to  the  credit  side  of  mayor  Wash- 
burne  that  the  prolonged  controversy  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  gas  companies  was 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  settlement, whereby 
the  price  of  gas  to  the  people  was  consider- 
ably reduced,  and  the  gross  receipts  secured 
to  the  city  increased  to  3£  per  cent.,  amount- 
ing in  1892  to  $171,114. 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  city  proper,  Dec. 
31,  1892,  including  the  World's  Fair  bonds, 
was  $18,476,450.  The  receipts  and  expend- 
itures were  about  $31,000,000. 

During  1892  108  miles  of  streets  were 
paved  and  121  miles  improved,  making  a 
total  of  878  miles  of  paved  streets  in  the 
city;  799  miles  of  sidewalk  were  constructed 
and  134  miles  repaired.  The  unprecedented 
building  record  of  1890-91  was  not  only 
maintained  but  largely  surpassed — the  num- 
ber of  buildings  erected  being  13,194,  with 
a  frontage  of  327,573  feet,  at  the  cost  of 
$64,740,800. 

The  total  value  of  real  estate,  buildings, 


Tall  Buildings. 


etc.,  belonging  to  the  city  Dec.  31, 1892,  was 
estimated  at  $41,390,366. 

The"  total  cost  of  the  water  works  to  the 
city  up  to  that  date  was  $20,378,255,  and 
the  total  operating  expenses  and  maintenance, 
including  interest  on  the  bonded  debt,  was 
$19,319,311.  Their  total  income  to  that 
date  was  $30,105,463.  The  water  taxes  for 
the  year  1892,  amounted  to  $2,738,434. 

The  history  of  tall  buildings  in  Chicago 
dates  from  .  the  erection  of 
the  Home  Insurance  building, 
fire-proof  and  ten  stories  high,  situated  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  Adams  and  La  Salle 
streets,— 1883-4.  * 

There  had  been  a  growing  tendency  to 
increase  the  height  of  office  buildings,  par- 
ticularly exemplified  in  the  Montauk,  on 
Monroe  street,  but  heretofore  they  had  all 
been  constructed  on  the  old  method  of  heavy 
walls. 

When  the  problem  of  the  Home  Insurance 
building  was  presented  to  the  architect  it 
included  the  condition  of  division  of  stories 
into  a  large  number  of  small  offices,  each 
well  lighted.  This  necessitated  reducing 
the  piers  to  dimensions  too  small  to  carry 
the  heavy  loads,  if  built  of  ordinary  masonry. 
The  natural  solution  was  to  place  a  metal 
column  in  each  pier,  the  I  beam  girders  and 
joists  resting  on  brackets  on  these  columns. 
The  load  between  columns  was  carried  on 
metal  lintels  placed  directly  over  the  win- 
dows, the  lintels  resting  on  brackets  on  the 
columns. 

This  produced  a  skeleton  construction  of 
metal,  fire-proofed  by  the  masonry,  all  loads 
being  carried  story  by  story  on  the  columns, 
what  is  now  often  termed:  "The  Chicago 
construction." 

In  the  Home  Insurance  building  all  the 
columns  are  of  cast  iron,  and  with  few 
exceptions  all  the  I  beams  of  wrought  iron. 
A  few  steel  beams  were  used,  the  first  manu- 
factured in  America,  so  that  this  building 
enjoys  two  distinctions.  It  was  the  first  to 

«  W.  L.  B.  Jenney,  architect,  who  kindly  furnishes  this 
information. 
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use  constructional  steel,  and  was  the  building 
for  which  the  Chicago  construction  was  in- 
vented and  in  which  it  was  first  used. 

The  next  building  of  importance  built  in 
Chicago  in  which  this  method  was  adopted, 
was  the  Tacoma,situated  on  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  La  Salleand  Madison  streets,  Holabird 
&  Roche,  architects,  and  soon  thereafter 
this  construction  became  general  for  tall 
buildings. 

In  this  system  the  walls,  being  independ- 
ent story  by  story  and  carrying  only  their 
own  weight,  are  reduced  to  the  thickness 
required  to  accommodate  the  window  frames, 
and  in  consequence  the  weights  on  the 
foundations  are  much  less  than  in  the 
ordinary  thick  wall  construction,  a  condition 
that  made  the  tall  buildings  possible,  for 
Chicago  soil  is  a  bed  of  soft,  compressible 
clay  of  great  thickness  that  will  carry  only 
3,000  pounds  to  the  square  foot  without  an 
inconvenient  settlement.  With  this  load  the 
settlement  is  three  inches.  The  settlement 
increases  with  the  weight,  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  load  must  be  distributed  with  all 
the  uniformity  practicable. 

The  business  centre  of  Chicago,  as  at  pres- 
ent recognized,  is  circumscribed  by  the  lake 
on  the  east,  the  river  on  the  north  and  west, 
and  the  railroads  at  Polk  street  on  the  south, 
crowding  all  the  important  banks,  public 
buildings,  theatres,  stores  and  office  build- 
ings into  such  a  small  area  as  to  force  the 
erection  of  high  buildings  as  the  only-  means 
of  accommodating  the  rapidly  increasing 
demands.  This  new  construction  by  greatly 
reducing  the  weight  of  the  walls,  permitted 
a  material  increase  in  height.  As  the  archi- 
tects and  engineers  became  accustomed  to  the 
new  methods,  many  improvements  were 
introduced,  one  of  the  most  important  being 
the  substitution  of  rolled  steel  from  cast  iron 
in  the  columns  and  lintels  and  the  assembling 
of  all  the  parts  by  hot  rivets,  securing 
greater  rigidity — a  matter  of  serious  import- 
ance when  we  consider  the  amount  of  wind 
pressure  to  which  these  tall  buildings  are 
often  subjected.  Step  by  step  the  heights  of 


the  buildings  were  increased  to  the  utmost 
limit  the  soil  would  carry,  without  piling. 

Thus  far  the  system  of  foundations  has 
been  independent  piers,  on  a  grillage  of  steel 
rails  and  I  beams  resting  on  a  footing  of  con- 
crete, and  when  the  lower  footings  cover  all 
the  available  ground  the  limit  is  reached, 
which  in  the  Masonic  Temple,  the  tallest 
building  yet  erected,  was  twenty  stories  and 
a  height  of  302  feet  above  the  sidewalk.  The 
last  named  structure  cost  over  $2,000,000. 
Above  the  basement  are  5,000  tons  of  steel 
beams,  reaching  upwards  300  feet.  The  cost 
of  sorneof  the  materials  wasasfollows:  Bronze 
and  ornamental  iron  work,  $108,000  ;  glass, 
$45,000;  marble,  $118,000;  wood  work, 
$125,000  ;  electric  plant  and  machinery, 
$118,000  ;  granite,  $62,000;  brick  and  ma- 
sonry above  the  basement,  $107,000;  con- 
structional iron  work  and  hardware,  $325,- 
000 ;  steamfitting  and  roofing,  $91,000. 
There  are  800  offices  in  the  building,  and 
desk  room  for  5,000  persons.  The  land  upon 
which  the  building  stands,  170  feet  on  State 
street  by  114  feet  on  Randolph,  is  held  at 
$2,380,000,  or  $104  a  square  foot. 

The  next  step  to  increase  height  is  to 
substitute  a  pile  foundation  for  the  grillage. 
This  is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  sinking  the  heads 
of  the  piles  to  a  great  depth  to  insure  their 
preservation. 

These  tall  buildings,  as  they  have  in  most 
instances  been  constructed,  can  be  ranked 
among  the  most  substantial  buildings  of  the 
world.  They  are  fire-proof,  wind  proof  and 
earthquake  proof.  They  are  complete  in 
their  appointments,  containing  steam  and 
electric  plants,  rapid  running  elevators,  hot 
and  cold  water  in  every  set  of  offices,  etc., 
etc.,  and  are  elegantly  finished  with  fine 
woods,  marble,  mosaic  and  rich  ornamental 
metal  work. 

These  buildings  are  in  charge  of  custodians, 
with  large  corps  of  assistants,  engineers, 
janitors.elevator  conductors, etc., and  are  kept 
ia  as  perfect  condition  as  the  finest  hotel. 

Among  the   many  "sky-scrapers"  erected 
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within  the  last  three  years  the  Masonic  Tem- 
ple may  be  mentioned  as  the  largest  office 
building  in  the  world. 

Other  of  the  buildings  conspicuous  for 
their  height  and  cost  may  be  mentioned  as 
follows  : 

The  Temple,  erected  through  the  enterpris- 
ing efforts  of  the  Women's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  on  the  corner  of  LaSalle  and 
Monroe  streets,  cost  $1,100,000.  It  is  con- 
structed of  granite,  marble,  brick  and  steel, 
and  is  thirteen  stories  high. 

The  new  Chamber  of  Commerce  building, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  in  many  respects 
the  finest  of  the  tall  structures,  is  the  same 
in  height  as  the  Temple,  and  cost  about 
the  same  amount. 

The  Unity  building,  on  Dearborn  street, 
near  Washington,  is  sixteen  stories  in  height, 
and  one  of  the  most  sightly  of  the  new  struc- 
tures. It  has  266  suites  of  rooms  for  800 
offices. 

The  Monadnock  is  also  sixteen  stories  high, 
and,  including  the  new  addition  on  the  south, 
will  have  a  frontage  of  940  feet.  The  cost  of 
the  grounds  and  both  buildings  is  about 
$3,000,000. 

The  Leiter  building,  which  extends  en- 
tirely across  the  block  on  S  tate  street  from  Van 
Buren  to  Congress,  is  the  largest  single  retail 
building  in  the  world,  being  404x140  feet  in 
area,  and  eight  stories  and  basement  in 
height,  with  a  floor  space  of  553,000  square 
feet.  Its  walls  are  of  solid  granite  blocks, 
and  it  cost  $1,500,000. 

Although  Chicago  was  not  a  contestant 
for  the  honor,  the  Democratic  central  com- 
mittee decided  to  hold  their  National  con- 
vention for  1892  at  the  great  convention  city. 

Democratic          li  convened  June  21st  in 
National  convention.  a     "wigwam"     erected 

for  the  purpose  on  the  lake  front,  east  of 
Madison  street.  The  extraordinary  spectacle 
was  presented  of  a  candidate  being  present 
for  the  nomination,  who  had  been  ignored  by 
the  party  managers  of  his  own  and  other  states 
but  who,  being  the  choice  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  his  party,  compelled  the  leaders  to 


give  him  the  nomination.  This  was  not 
effected,  however,  without  a  severe  struggle, 
every  inch  of  ground  being  contested.  Only 
one  ballot  was  taken,  which  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  resulted  in  the  choice  of 
Grover  Cleveland  for  a  second  term.  Illi- 
nois was  honored  in  the  selection  of  one  of 
her  distinguished  citizens,  Adlai  Stevenson 
of  Bloomington,  as  the  candidate  for  vice- 
president. 

The  Republicans  had  previously  held  their 
National  convention  at  Minneapolis,  June 
7-10th,  at  which  President  Harrison  was 
nominated  for  re-election. 

The  political  cyclone,  as  unexpected  as  it 
was  overwhelming,  which  swept  the  country 
in  1892,  resulted  not  only  in  the  election  of 
a  Democratic  president,  but  for  the  first  time 
since  1860,  in  giving  to  that  party  control  of 
of  both  houses  of  Congress.  Illinois,  which 
had  never  failed  in  its  allegiance  to  the 
Republicans  since  the  election  of  Lincoln,  not 
only  cast  its  electoral  vote  for  the  Democratic 
candidate,  but  for  the  first  time  in  forty 
years  gave  a  majority  to  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  governor  and  other  State  offi- 
cers. Outside  of  Cook  county  the  State  was 
still  Republican.  It  was  the  changed  vote  of 
the  city  of  Chicago,  which  gave  the  Demo- 
crats 35,625  majority  that  turned  the 
scale. 

Democratic  congressmen  were  elected  in 
every  Chicago  district,  except  the  first,  the 
list  being  as  follows:  First  district,  J.  Frank 
Aldrich;  second,  Lawrence  E.  McGann  (re- 
elected);  third,  Allan  C.  Durburow  (re- 
elected);  fourth,  Julius  Goldzier.  Gen.  John 
C.  Black,  now  of  Chicago,  was  also  elected 
one  of  the  Congressmen  at  large. 

All  of  the  State  senators  elected  in 
Chicago  districts  were  Democrats,  as  were 
sixteen  out  of  the  thirty  representatives.  * 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1890  and  1892 : 

1890-92— SENATORS— Republicans :  Charles  H.  Crawford, 
George  Bass,  T.  C.  McMillan,  H.  H.  Thomas,  John  Hum- 
phrey, Philip  Knopf.  Democrats-  Edward  T.  Noonan, 
Joseph  P.  Mahonej ,  Emil  Thiele.  John  F.  O'Maley. 

REPRESENTATIVES— Republicans :  W.  A.  Hutchings,  H. 
Dorsey  Patton,  Edward  H.  Morris,  Quida  J.  Chott,  Wilson 
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John  P.  Altgeld,  the  governor-elect,  was 
the  first  citizen  of  Chicago  upon  whom  that 
honor  had  been  conferred.  He  is  also  the 
first  governor  of  Illinois  who  was  of  foreign 
birth,  although  the  position  of  lieutenant 
governor  had  been  filled  by  a  naturalized 
Frenchman  (Menard),  an  Englishman, 
(Moore),  and  two  Germans  (Koerner  and 
Hoffman). 

To  effect  such  a  revolution  at  the  polls  as 
that  of  1892,  there  were  formed  some  seem- 
ingly unnatural  alliances  and  incongruous 
combinations.  Eoman  Catholics  for  the  first 
time  found  themselves  in  accord  and  voting 
with  their  ancient  Protestant  foes,  the  Ger- 
man Lutherans — the  adherents  of  Gregory 
XVI.  and  Martin  Luther  joining  hands  on 
the  public  school  question,  the  quasi  issue 
being  a  side  one,  raised  by  both  of  these  de- 
nominations; the  champions  of  law  and 
order  in  church  and  State  were  in  fellowship 
with  communists  and  anarchists  and  working 
men, and  mechanics  employed  in  manufactur- 
ing establishments  which  had  been  made 
prosperous  through  the  policy  of  protection 
were  in  hearty  accord  with  those  who  cried 
down  the  tariff  and  hurrahed  for  f/ee  trade. 


Brooks,  Augustus  W.  Nohe,  Edward  H.  Griggs,  Jacob 
Miller.Edward  J.  Whitehead.William  Thiemann.Samuel  C. 
Hayes,  Win.  F.  Wilk,  Julius  A.  Lense,  Samuel  E.  Brick- 
son.  Democrats :  Wi  liam  Burke,  James  J.  Townsend, 
Michael  Mclnemey,  \Vm.  J.  Kenney,  Solomon  Van  Praag, 
Stephen  D.  May,  James  F.  Quinn,  Jacob  J.  Kern,  Wm.  E. 
Burns,  Jauies  H.  Farrell,  C.  E.  Crafts,  Joseph  A.  O'Don- 
nell,  Henry  P.  Carmody,  Bryan  Conway,  Wm.  H.  Lyman 
John  A.  Kwasigroch. 

1892-4— SEN» TORS— Democrats:  Edward  T.  Noonan,  C. 
Porter,  J.  F.  O'Malley,  Johnson,  Motes  Solomon,  J.  P. 
Mahuney,  Henry  C.  Bartling,  Emile  Thiele.  Republi- 
cans:—i.eorge  Bass,  John  Humphrey,  Philip  Knopf. 

REPRESENTATIVES— (I)  James  O'Connor,  D.;  William 
Burke,  D.;  Wm.  W.  Wheelock,  R.;  (2)  Michael  Mclnerney, 
D.;  Charles  S.  Deneen,  R.;  Rolert  McMurdy,  R.;  (3)  Ste- 
phen D.  May,  D.;  James  E.  Bish,  H.;  Wm.  H.  King,  R.;  (4) 
James  E.  McGinley,  D.;  James  F.  Gleeson,  D.;  John  Meyer, 
H.;  |5)  Ed-ward  J.  Novak,  D.;  Edward  J.  Hayes,  D.;  Au- 
gustus W.  Nohe,  H.;  (6)  James  H.  Farrel,  D.;  Edward  H. 
Griggs,  R.;  Godfred  Langhoury,  R.;  (7)  Clayton  E.  Crafts, 
D.:  Robert  H.  Muir,  R.;  William  Thiemann,  R.;  (9)  Bei.ja- 
min  M-  Mitchell,  D.;  Joseph  A.  O'Donnell,  D.;  Daniel  A. 
Campbell,  H.;  (II)  Byron  Conway,  D.;  Henry  P.  Csrmody, 
D.;  William  E.  Kent,  H.:  (13)  Wm.  H.  Lyman,  D.;  John  A. 
Kwasiitroch,  D.;  Samuel  E.  Erickson,  H. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Federal  officers  at  Chicago 
from  187U  to  1893 : 

USITEB  STATES  COLLECTOR.— Norman  B.  Judd,  from 


Political. 


Politics,  indeed,  makes  strange  bedfellows, 
and  it  is  by  such  unlooked-for  associations 
that  the  most  surprising  revolutions  are 
accomplished  at  the  ballot  box. 

The  contest  for  city  officers  at  the  munici- 
pal election  of  1893  was  unusually  spirited. 
The  fact  that  at  the  presidential 
election  in  the  preceding  Novem- 
ber Chicago  had  gone  so  overwhelmingly 
Democratic  made  it  seemingly  advisable  for 
Kepublicans  to  combine  their  efforts  with  a 
citizens'  non-partizan  movement,  a  policy 
which  at  several  previous  city  elections 
had  proved  successful.  As  a  result  of  var- 
ious preliminary  meetings  and  conventions  a 
ticket  was  agreed  upon,  headed  by  Samuel 
W.  Allerton,  Kepublican,  for  mayor;  B. 
Neibling,  Democrat,  for  treasurer;  James  R. 
B.Van  Cleave,  Republican,  for  city  clerk;  and 
James  McShane,  Democrat,  for  city  attorney. 
Carter  H.  Harrison,  after  a  hot  fight  in 
the  Democratic  convention  between  his  sup- 
porters and  those  of  Washington  Hesing, 
resulting  in  the  laser's  withdrawal,  received 
the  nomination  for  mayor,  M.  Bransfield  for 
treasurer,  Charles  Gastfield  clerk;  and 
George  A.  Trude,  attorney. 


July,  1872to  October,  1875;  J.  Russell  Jones, from  October, 
1875  to  October,  1877;  Wm.  Henry  Smith,  from  1877  to 
October  1881;  Jesse  Spalding,  from  October,  1831,  to  Oct- 
ober, 1885;  Anthony  F.  Seeberger,  from  October,  1885,  to 
1889;  John  M.  Clark,  1889 t  J  1893.  John  Hitt  has  acted  as 
Deputy  Collector  through  all  the  various  administrations 
since  June  1,  1867. 

Charles  H.  Ham  was  United  States  Appraiser  from 
1871  until  the  appointment  of  Robert  N.  Pearson  in  1889 — 
Mr.  Ham  being  promoted  as  one  of  the  general  apprais- 
ers. Gen.  Pearson  still  retains  the  office  (Aug.,  "93). 

POSTMASTERS— John  McArthur,  from  December,  1873 
to  February,1877;  Frank  W.  Pa'mer.from  February ,26, 1877 
to  18J1,  when  he  was  reappointed,  and  served  until  1885;  S. 
Corning  Judd,  from  June  1,  1885,  to  1889;  James  A.  Sexton, 
from  18=9  to  the  present  time  (1893). 

COLLEOTORS  OF  I.NTEHNAL     REVENUE.—  SklSUel    A.  Ir- 

win,  from  April,  1873.  to  Oct.  1874;  Isaac  F.  Hogt,  Oct.  12, 
1874,  to  Nov.  30,  .87t;  Philip  Wadsworth,  Nov.  12,  1874,  to 
June  30. 1875;  Joseph  D.  Webster,  June  1875,  to  March 
12,  1876;  Joel  D.  Harvey,  March,  1876,  to  1881,  and  reap- 
pointed, serving  until  1885;  Rensselaer  Stone,  October, 
1885,  to  1889;  Christopher  Mamer,  1889  to  1893. 

PENSION  AGENTS.— Miss  Ada  C.  Sweet,  daughter  of 
Gen.  Benjamin  J.  Sweet,  was  appointed  pension  agent  in 
April,  1874;  was  reappointed  in  1678  and  1882,  and  was  then 
succeeded  by  Mrs.  Marian  Mulligan,  widow  of  Col.  John 
A.  Mulligan,  who  was  succeeded  in  1889  by  Col.  Isaac  C. 
Clements. 


MOXADXOCK   BLOCK. 


WOMAN'S  TEMPLE. 


1891-18$}. 
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The  citizens'  ticket  not  only  failed  to  com- 
mand the  support  of  all  the  Republicans,  who 
considered  themselves  absolved  from  their 
usnal  party  allegiance,  and  many  of  whom 
gave  a  cordial  support  to  Harrison,  but  also 
failed  to  attract  a  sufficient  number  of  bolt- 
ing and  dissatisfied  Democrats  to  make  the 
contest  even  close.  While  the  meetings  held 
by  both  parties  were  large  and  enthusiastic, 
and  apparently  made  the  result  doubtful, 
the  counting  of  the  votes  showed  the  larg- 
est majority  for  the  Democrats  ever  obtained 
for  mayor  in  any  contested  election  in  the 
city.  The  vote  was  as  follows:  For  Har- 
rison, 114,237,  and  for  Allerton,  93,148. 
De  Witt  C.  Cregier,  independent  Democrat, 
who  was  expected  to  make  a  considerable 


showing,  only  received  3,069  votes,  and 
Ehrenpries,  socialist,  914. 

A  majority  of  aldermen  elected  were  Re- 
publicans, the  new  council  standing  thirty- 
eight  Republicans  and  thirty  Democrats. 

The  mayor  called  into  the  public  service 
the  following  cabinet  :  Comptroller,  Oscar 
D.  Wetherell ;  commissioner  of  public 
works,  Hiram  J.  Jones;  corporation  coun- 
sel, Adolph  Kraus ;  fire  marshal,  Denis 
J.  Swenie,  re-appointed  :  commissioner  of 
health,  Dr.  A.  R.  Reynolds  ;  prosecuting 
attorney,  William  C.  Asay  ;  city  collector, 
Frank  X.  Brandecker,  junior ;  oil  in- 
spector, Henry  F.  Donovan.  Robert  W. 
McLaughry  was  continued  as  chief  of 
police.  * 


*  ROSTER  OF  C1TT  OFFICERS  1880-1893. 


YEAR. 

MAYOR. 

CLERK. 

ATTORNEY. 

TREASURER 

1879-80  .. 

Carter  H.  Harrison  — 

Patrick  J.  Howard  .  .  .  . 
Patrick  'J.  Howard  .  . 
John  G.  Neumeister.  .  . 

C.  Herman  Plautz..  .  . 
D.  W.  Nickerson  
Franz  Amberg  
James  B.  R.  Van  Cleave. 
Charles  Gastfleld  

Julius  S.  Grinnell  
Julius  S.  Grinnell  ...   . 
Julius  S.  Grinnell  
Clarence  A  .  Knight,  1884-6 
Hempstead  Wasnburne  .  . 
Hempetead  Washburne.  . 
George  F.  Sugg  

William  C.  Seipp  

1881  2 

Rudolph  Brand  

1883-4     

Carter  H.  Harrison  

John  M.   Dunphey  

1885-6 

Carter  H.  Harrison  

Wm.  M.  Divine  ..  .  

1887-8        

1889-90  

DeWitt  C.    Cregier  
Hempstead  Washburue.. 

Bernard    Roesing        

1891  2 

Peter  Kiolbassa  
Michael  T.  Bransfield  ... 

1893-4 

George  A.  Trude  — 

ALDERMEN. 

April  1880-83,  (1)  Swayne  Wickersham,  (2)  Pat  Sanders, 
(3)  D.  L.  Shorey,  (4)  Wm.  W.  Walkins,  (5)  E.  P.  Burke,  (6) 
E.  F.  Cullerton,  (7)  Jas.  H.  Hildreth,  (8)  Fra-  k  Lawler,  (9) 
John  M.  Smythe,  (10)  H.  Schroedtr,  (11)  Thomas  N  Bond, 
(12)  Alvin  Hulbert,  (13)  O.  M.  Brady  i  (14)  F.  A.  Stauber, 
(15)  Wm.  S.  Young,  Jr.,  (16)  Anton  Imhof,  (17)  John  Mur- 
phy, (18)  Aug.  H.  Burley. 

April  1881-5.(l)ArthurDnton,  (2)  James  T.Appleton,  (3) 
O.  B.  Phelps,  (4)  O.  D.  Wetherell,  (5)  Henry  F.  Sheridan, 
(6)  J.  J.  Altpeter,  (7)  John  Riordan,  (8)  Thomas  Purcell. 
(9)  James  Peevey,  (10)  Daniel  Nelson  (11)  Thadeus  Dean, 
(12)  Jos.  D.  Everett,  (13)  Jas.  M.  Wanzer,  (14)  Clemens 
Hirsch,  (15)  Adam  Meyer,  (16)  Christian  Meier,  (17)  Ed- 
ward P.  Barrett,  (18;  Frank  M.  Blair. 

April  1882-4.  (1)  Swayne  Wickersham,  (2)  Patrick  San- 
ders, (3)  O.  B.  Phelps,  (4)  S.  D.  Foss,  (5)  H.  N.  Sheridan,  (6) 
E.  F.  Cullertoo,  (7)  James  H.  Hildreth,  (8)  Frank  Lawler, 
(9)  M.  Gaynor,  (10)  Geo.  E.  White,  (11  T.  N.  Bond,(12)  John 
Marder,  (13)  J.  E.  Dalton,  (14)  Michael  Ryan,  (15)  James 
M.  Quinn,  (16)  J.  H.  Calvin,  (17)  John  Sweeney,  (18)  J.  E. 
Geohegan. 

April  1883-5.  (16  Arthur  Dixon,  (2)  James  T.  Appletom 
(3)  F.  H.  Follansbee,  (4)  O.  D.  Wetherell,  (5)  H.  F.  Sheri- 
dan. (6)  Chas.  F.  H.  Doerner,(7)  John  Riordan.  (8)  Thomas 
Purcell,  (9)  John  H.  Foley.  (10)  James  Walsh,  (11)  Samuel 
Simons,  (12)  Walters.  Hull,  (13)  John  W.  Lyke.  (14)  Franz 


Schack,  (15)  Wm.  Eisfeldt,  Jr.,  (16)  Henry  Severin,  (17) 
Andrew  J.  Sullivan,  (18)  Wm.  R.  Manierre. 

April,  1884-5.  (1)  W.  P.  Whelan,  (2)  Patrick  Sanders, 
(3)  D.  L.  Shorey,  (4)  Thos.  C.  Clarke,  <5|  E.  P.  Burke,  (6)  E. 
F.  Cullerton,  (7)  J.  H.  Hildreth,  (8)  Frank  Lawler,  (9)  John 
Gaynor,  (10)  M.  McNurney,  (11)  Thos.  N.  Bond,  (12)  J.  L. 
Campbell, (13)  John  E.  Dalton,  (14)  Michael  Ryan,  (15)  Wm. 
Young,  Jr.,  (16)  John  H.  Colvin,  (17)  John  Sweeney,  (18) 
John  T.  Noyes. 

1885-6.  (1)  Arthur  Dixon,  (2)  James  T.  Appleton,  (3) 
Charles  W.  Drew,  (4)  O.  D.  Wetherell,  (5)  H.  T.  Sheridan, 
(6)  C.  F.  L.  Doerner,  (7)  Jos.  M.  Weber,  (8)  Redmond  F. 
Sheridan,  (9)  John  Gaynor,  (10)  Stephen  P.  Revere,  (11) 
Samuel  Simons,  (12)  W.  S.  Hull,  (13)  J.  W.  Lyke,  (14)  Franz 
Schuck,  (15)  Wm.  Erifeldt,  Jr.,  (16)  Henry  Severin,  (17) 
Jobn  A.  Linn.  (18)  Wm.  R.  Mannierre. 

April,  1886-7.— (1)  Wm.  P.  Whelan;  (2)George  H.  Mueller. 
(3)  David  H.Gill;  (4)  Thos.  C.  Clark;  (5)  Charles  Hillock; 
(6)  E.  F.  Cullerton;  (7)  J.  H.  Hilduth;  (8)  Lawrence  A. 
Yore;  (9)  J.  H.  Wheeler;  (10)  H.  M.  Dial;  (11)  Samuel 
Kerr:  (12)  J.  L.  Campbell;  (13)  James  A.  Langdon;  (14) 
Daniel  W.  Ryan;  (15)  Joseph  H.  Ernst,  (16)  John  H.  Colom 
(17)  Thos.  J.  Carney,  Jr.;  (18)  Jacob  H.  Tiedeman. 

April,  1887-8.— (1)  Arthur  Dixon;  (2)  James  T.  Apple- 
ton;  (3)  O.  D.  Wetherell;  (4)  D.  Harry  Hammer;t  (5)  Ed- 
ward D.  Conner;  (6)  George  Emmerich;*  (")  Wm.  J.  Mur- 
phy;* (8)  Charles  A.  Monear;  (9)  Henry  C.  Bartels;+  (10) 
Augustus  W.  Nope;t  (11)  Jchn  W.  Badenock;  (12)  Alexan- 
der White  (13)  George  McGregor;  (14)  A.  P.  Johnson  ;t 
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The  new  mayor  was  inaugurated  on  the 
evening  of  April  17th,  in  the  presence  of 
an  immense  concourse,  the  scene  being  en- 
livened by  the  display  of  numerous  floral 
designs,  the  most  beautiful  of  which,  in 
red  roses,  flamed  out  the  name  of  "  Our 
Carter."  The  taking  of  the  oath  of  office 
for  the  fifth  time  as  mayor  of  the  city,  was 
followed  by  the  delivery  of  a  brief  ex- 
tempore address,  in  which  his  honor  alluded 
to  the  severe  ordeal  he  had  lately  passed 
through,  to  the  "  shameless  abuse ''  heaped 
upon  him  by  a  "reckless  press,"  and  com- 
plimented the  people  on  their  ability  to 
exercise  with  intelligence  the  rights  of  a 
free  and  constitutional  government. 

(15)  John  Doornbas;t  (16)  John  C.  Horn;  (17)  J.  N.  Mulvi- 
hill;  '18)  Maelson  R.  Harris:  i!9  R.  F.  Sheridan;  ,30  George 
K.  Rix;  (21)  John  Ruch;  (22)  Charles  Burmelster;  (23) 
John  J.  McComick;  Wm.  B.  Mannierre. 

April,  1888-9.— (li  Wm.  P.  Whelan;  (2)  John  H.  Hamllne; 
i3)  Anson  Carton;  (4  Thomas  C.  Clark;  (5)  Frank  C.  Vier- 
ling,  John  S.  Oehman;  (81  Edward  P.  Burke;  |7)  John  W. 
Hepburn,  William  A.  Love;  (8)  Frank  J.  Dvorak,  John 
M.  Weber;i9)E.H.Cullerton;(10)  Simon Wallner;(ll)Walter 
M.  Pond;  \l'Z)  J.  L.  Campbell;  (13)  James  A.  Ltmdon:  (14) 
Herman  Weinhardt,  (15)  Michael  F.  Bowler,  (16)  August 
J.  Kowalski,  (1")  Philip  Young,  (18)  Isaac  Homer,  (19) 
John  Powers,  (20)  Otto  Hage.  (21)  Joseph  H.  Ernst,  (22) 
Thomas  D.  Burke,  (23)  Daniel  R.  O'Brien,  (24.>  Jacob  H 
Tiedemann. 

1889-90.  (1)  Arthur  Dixon,  (2)  John  Stammerfleld,  (3) 
I.silian  B.  Dixon,  (4)  Martin  B.  Madden,  <5i  Timothy  C. 
Hickey,  (6)  William  J.  O'Brien,  (7)  William  J.  Murphy,  (81 
George  P.  Bunker,  (9)  Joseph  E.  Bidwell,  (10)  Thomas 
McEnerny,  (11)  William  D.  K.  nt,  (12)  D.  W.  Mills,  (13)  John 
W.  Lyke,  (14)  Philip  Jackson,  (15)  Michael  Ryan,  (16)  John 
C.Horn,  (17)  J.N.  Mulvihill,  (18)  Madison  R.  Harris,  (19) 
James  McCann,  (20)  Daniel  Long,  (21)  John  McGillen,  (22) 
Edward  Mulhoefer,  (23)  John  J.  McCormick,  (24)  James 
S.  Dunham. 

The  following1  were  elected  from  annexed  territory 
September  10, 1889,  to  April,  1890:  (25)  F.  M.  Chapman,  M. 
Keck;  (26)  P.  F.Haynes,  Bernard  F.  Weber;  (27)  M.  J.  Con- 
way,  D.  B.  Fonda;  (28)  Thomas  Kelly,  Michael  Lucas;  (29) 
Patrick  Noonan,  Thomas  Gahan;  (30)  John  F.  Kamy, 
Joseph  Pauly;  (31)  Edwin  J.  Noble,  George  F.  M<;Knight; 
(32)  William  R.  Kerr,  William  C.  Kinney;  (33)  Charles  E. 
Jockisch,  Patrick  J.  Gorman;  (34)  James  Chasey,  John 
O'Neill. 

1890-1.  (1)  Nicholas  A.  Cremer,  (2)  Frank  C.  Vierling, 
(3)  Anson  Gorton,  (4)  John  W.  Hepburn,  (5i  Charles  Duer, 
(6)  Edward  P.  Burke,  (7)  John  A.  Cooke,  CO  F.  J.  Dvorak, 
(9)  E.  J.  Cullerton,  (lOi  William  Schwerin,  (II)  Walter  M. 
Pond,  (12  ,  Robert  L.  Martin,  (131  Salo  W.  Roth,  (14)  James 
Keats,  (15)  Michael  F.  Bowler,  (16)  John  J.  Dahlman,  (17) 
Philip  Young,  (18)  William  H.  Mahoney,  (19)  John  Powers, 
(201  William  Ei-feld,  Jr.,  (21)  Adam  Meyer,  (22)  Jul.us 
Goldzier,  (23)  Daniel  R.  O'Brien,  (24)  James  B.  McAbee, 
(25)  Austin  O.  Sexton,  (26)  Bernard  F.  Weber,  (27)  David 
Swift,  R,  William  D.  Kent,  R ;  (12)  Robert  L.  Martin,  R, 
James  L.  Campbell,  R ;  (13)  Charles  F.  Swigart,  H,  Martin 


The  mayor  has  ripened  since  he  last  held 
the  reins  of  city  government,  and  the  people 
may  congratulate  themselves  upon  having 
an  executive  of  such  varied  ability  and  ex- 
perience in  public  life  during  the  World's 
Fair  period,  and  one  who  carries  his  sixty- 
eight  years  with  the  vigor  and  grace  of  a 
man  not  half  his  age. 

The  early  settlers  of  the  prospective 
metropolis  of  the  west  needed  no  police 
Police  Depart-  protection.  They  were  hardy 
ment.  adventurers,  men  of  brawn 

and  determination,  and  destitute  of  fear. 
They  were  abundantly  capable  of  defending 
their  lives,  and  they  were  far  more  fearful  of 


B.  Fonda,  (28)  Thomas  Kelly,  (29)  Thomas  Gahan,  (30)  John 
F.  Kenny,  (31)  Edwin  J.  Noble,  (32)  William  C-  Kinney,  (33) 
Patrick  J.  Gorman,  (34)  James  Chasey. 

1891-2.  (1)  John  R.  Morris,  (2)  John  W.  Woodard,  (3) 
A  nsi  m  Gorton,  (4)  John  W.  Hepburn,  (5)  Patrick  J.  Wall, 
(6)  William  J.  O'Brien,  (7)  William  J.  Murphey,  (8)  Mart.n 
Morrison,  (9)  Joseph  E.  Bidwell,  (10)  John  F.  Doriran, 
(11)  William  D.  Kent,  (12)  Dan  el  W.  Mills,  (13)  Martin 
Knowles,  (14)  Philip  Jackson,  (15)  Harold  Michaelsen,  (16) 
Hanly  H.  King,  (17)  Stephen  M.  Gosselin,  (18)  John  J. 
Brenuan,  (19)  Michael  J.  O'Brien,  (20)  William  C.  Pflster. 
(21)  John  McGillen,  (22)  Edward  Muelhoefer,  (23)  Job  i  J. 
McCormick,  (24)  Peter  J.  Biegler,  (25)  Frank  E.  Brookman, 
(26)  Patrick  J.  Haynes,(27)  Matthew  J.  Conway,  (28)  Frank 
N.  McCarthy,  (29)  Thomas  Carey,  (30)  Adam  Rauen,  (31) 
Edwin  Plowman,  (32)  Wil  iam  R.  Kerr,  (33)  Ernst  Hummel, 
(34)  John  O'Neill. 

Present  City  Council  (R.  Republican;  D.  Democrat) 
(August,  1893).  Tne  first  name  on  the  list,  elected  in  1892, 
the  second  in  1894. 

(1)  John  J.  Coughlin,  D,  Louis  I.  Epstean,  H ;  (2)  Daniel 
J.  Koran,  R,  Martin  Best,  K;  (3)  Edward  Meirenner,  R, 
Eli  Smith,  R  ;  (4)  John  W.  Hepburn,  R,  Martin  B.  Madden, 
R;  (5)  John  Vogt,  R,  Patrick  J.  Wall,  D;  (6)  Henry 
Stuckart,  D,  Thomas  Reed,  D ;  (7)  John  A.  Cook,  H,  William 
J.  O'Neill,  D;  (8)  William  Loeffler,  D,  Martin  Morrison,  D  ; 
(9)  Frederick  Rohde,  D,  Joseph  E.  Bidwell,  R ;  (10)  Charles 

C.  Schumacher,  D,  John  F.  Dorman.'D;  (11)  George  B. 
Knowles,  D  ;-(14)  James  Keats,  R,William  L.  Kamerling,R; 
(15)  James  Reddick.  H.Michael  Ryan,  D  ;  (16)  Peter  J.  Ellert, 
D;  Stanley  H.  Kunz,  D ;  (17)  J.  N.  Mulvihill.  D,  Stephen  M. 
Gosselin,  D ;  18)  William  F.  Maboiiy,  D,  John  J.  Brennanj 
D;  (19)  John  Powers,  D,  Thomas  Gallagher,  D  ;  (20j  Albert 
Potthoff,  D,  Otto  Hage,  H;  (21)  Joseph  H.  Ernst,  D,  John 
McGillen,  D ;  (22)   Arnold  Tripp,  D,  Edward  Muelhoefer, 
(23)  John  A.  Larson,  R,  William  J.  Kelley,  D  ;  (24)  Louis  L. 
Wadsworth.  H,  Zara  C.  Peek,  R;  (25)  Austin  O.  Sexton,  D, 
Albert  H.  Kleinecke,  R ;  (26)  Henry  J.  Lutter,  D,  William 
Fmkler,  R:  (z~)  Frederick  F.  Haussen,  R,  Matthew  J.  Con- 
way,  H  ;  (28)  Daniel  W.  Ackerman,  R,  Thomas  Sayle,  R  ; 
(29)  Robert  Mulcahy,  D,  Thomas  Carey,  D ;  (30)  John  F. 
Kenny,  ]>,  John  W.  Utesch,  H;  (31)  Edvrin  J.  Noble,  R, 
JamtsL,  Francis,  R;   (32)  James  R.  Mann,  H,  William  R. 
Kerr,  R ;  (33)  Cyrus  H.  Howell,  R,  George  W.  Shepherd,  K  ; 
(34)  John  A.  Bartine,  R,  John  O'Neill,  B. 
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the  predatory  incursions  of  wolves  and 
"  redskins"  than  of  the  visit  of  the  mid- 
night marauder. 

Although  the  town  of  Chicago  was  incor- 
porated August,  1833,  no  custodian  of  pub- 
lic peace  and  morals  was  found  necessary 
until  1835.  On  August  5th  of  that  year  0. 
Morrison  was  elected  to  the  dual  office  of 
police  constable  and  town  collector.  The 
morals  of  the  settlement  prior  to  that  time 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
principal  offense  against  the  majesty  of  the 
law  was  fast  driving  over  bridges,  the 
penalty  for  which  was  five  dollars.  Origi- 
nally, half  this  sum  was  given  to  the  in- 
former, but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  source 
of  revenue  was  one  of  the  emoluments  of  Mr. 
Morrison's  office. 

The  number  of  tippling  shops — otherwise 
yclept  groceries — had  increased  to  such  an 
extent  by  September  1,  1834,  that  it  was 
found  advisable  to  prohibit  their  proprietors 
from  keeping  their  houses  open  on  Sunday, 
the  penalty  being  fixed  at  five  dollars  and 
costs,  one  half  the  fine  going  to  the  com- 
plainant. The  generally  unsatisfactory  re- 
sult of  this  system  had  much  to  do  with  the 
creation  of  the  office  of  town  constable,  as 
above  related,  in  1835. 

Besides  the  tippling  houses  there  were 
resorts  where  gaming  was  practiced.  This 
vice  had  become  so  pronounced  by  1835  that 
the  town  trustees  felt  called  upon  to  adopt  a 
quasi-municipal  code,  prohibiting  the  keep- 
ing of  such  houses.  More  stringent  penal- 
ties were  also  attached  to  the  illegal  sale  of 
intoxicants  ;  the  definition  of  public  nui- 
sances was  enlarged,  and  the  discharge  of 
firearms  upon  the  public  streets  was  made 
punishable. 

Mr.  Morrison  had  discharged  his  duties  so 
satisfactorily,  and  the  necessity  for  such  an 
official  had  become  so  apparent  by  June  6, 
1836 — the  date  of  holding  the  fourth  annual 
town  election — that  the  previous  incumbent 
was  re-elected,  while  his  duties  had  become 
so  onerous  that  the  task  of  collecting  was 
imposed  upon  the  town  assessor. 


The  first  city  charter,  granted  in  1837, 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  muni- 
cipal court  for  the  trial  of  all  offences  occur- 
ring within  the  city  limits.  For  this  tribunal 
was  provided  an  officer,  designated  as  "High 
Constable,"  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  force 
of  deputies.  The  city  was  divided  into  six 
wards,  and  the  limitation  of  the  number  of 
peace  officers  was  to  be  one  from  each  ward. 
The  first  high  constable  elected  was  John 
Shrigley,  who,  with  twoassistants — Lowe  and 
Huntoon — constituted  the  first  legally  organ- 
ized nucleus  of  the  present  police  force  of  the 
World's  Fair  city. 

On  May  20,  1839,  six  indictments  were 
returned  by  the  grand  jury  against  as  many 
alleged  criminals,  and  the  press  took  occasion 
to  congratulate  the  public  upon  the  repres- 
sion of  lawlessness. 

Orson  Smith  was  elected  city  marshal  in 
1842,  and  was  succeeded  by  Philip  Dean  in 
1844.  In  1847  the  legislature  increased  the 
number  of  wards  from  six  to  nine.  One 
police  constable  was  to  be  chosen  from  each 
ward,  and  at  their  head  was  to  be  the  marshal. 
At  the  election  of  1848  Ambrose  Burnham 
was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  the  latter  posi- 
tion. In  1852  James  L.  Howe  succeeded 
him,  and  he  in  turn  was  followed  by  Darius 
Knight,  in  1854.  In  1856  James  M.  Don- 
nelly "  stepped  into  his  shoes." 

In  1856  a  reorganization  of  the  police 
force  was  effected.  Cyrus  P.  Bradley 
was  made  chief  of  police,  and  rejoiced 
in  the  title  of  "Captain."  Under  him 
were  three  first  and  three  second  lieuten- 
ants, an  equal  number  of  subordinates  being 
allowed  to  each  division.  Their  names  were 
as  follows  :  West  Division,  M.  Tinion  and 
Frederick  Gund  ;  North  Division,  John  Gor- 
man and  Charles  Dennehey  ;  South  Division, 
Charles  Chilsou  and  H.  Shockley.  Benjamin 
R.  Knapp  served  the  city  as  clerk  of  the 
police  court. 

At  the  end  of  1857  the  entire  police  force, 
including  officers,  scarcely  exceeded  one 
hundred  men.  There  were  three  pre- 
cincts and  three  station-houses,  a  proper- 
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tionally  larger  number  of  patrolmen  being 
assigned  to  duty  on  the  north  side.  Among 
the  names  of  officers  best  known  to  citi/ens 
of  that  period  (besides  those  already  enumer- 
ated) were  the  following :  Luther  Nichols, 
E.  S.  Hanson  and  E.  E.  Ambrose  in  the  first 
precinct ;  Michael  Grant,  William  Ten- 
broeck,  Francis  Hunselshime,  John  M.  Ken- 
nedy and  Charles  M.  Taylor  in  the  second  ; 
S.  P.  Putman,  John  Noyes  and  George 
Leander  in  the  third.  Under  mayor 
Wentworth's  administration  Jacob  Kehm's 
name  appeared  on  the  city  pay-rolls,  as  did 
also  those  of  H.  A.  Kauffman,  John  Noyes 
and  Philip  Petrie. 

The  necessity  for  a  city  prison  began  to  be 
felt  in  1851,  the  provisions  of  the  county  jail 
having  been  found  inadequate.  The  first 
structure  of  this  sort  was  erected  at  the 
corner  of  Polk  and  Wells  streets,  in  what  was 
known  as  block  87  of  the  school  section.  It 
was  adequate  to  the  times,  but  its  dimensions 
would  seem  ridiculously  small  to-day.  It  was 
only  one  story  in  height,  one  hundred  feet 
long  and  twenty-four  feet  in  width.  It  could 
accommodate,  in  single  and  double  cells, 
about  two  hundred  misdemeanants.  David 
Walsh  was  the  first  superintendent.  In 
1856-7  it  came  to  be  known  as  the  "  Bride- 
well," that  cognomen  then  coining  into 
general  use,  owing  to  the  fact  that  St. 
Bridget's  (or  "St.  Bride's)  Hospital  in 
London,  near  a  well  of  that  name,  had  been 
transformed  from  an  eleemosynary  into  a 
correctional  institution. 

Not  until  February  15,  1861,  was  the 
police  system  of  the  city  changed.  The 
mayor  continued  the  ex  officio  head  of  the 
force,  the  marshal  being  virtually  nothing 
more  than  his  right-hand  man,  if  the  chief 
executive  saw  fit  to  relegate  him  to  that 
iiseful  though  practically  subordinate  posi- 
tion. 

"  Long  John "  Wentworth  was  elected 
mayor  in  1857,  and  he  was  certainly  the 
head  of  the  municipality  de  facto,  as  well  as 
de  jure.  He  found  among  the  ordinances 
one  relative  to  the  obstruction  of  the  side- 


walks. It  provided  a  penalty  for  the  ex- 
posure of  swinging  signs,  the  erection  of 
wooden  awnings  and  of  posts,  the  placing 
of  merchandise  upon  'the  streets  in  such  a 
way  as  to  impede  pedestrians,  etc.,  etc. 
Its  provisions  bad  been  uniformly  disre- 
garded, and  it  remained  a  dead  letter.  One 
night  mayor  Wentworth  treated  Chicago 
merchants  to  a  surprise,  by  personally  super- 
vising a  raid  upon  the  objectionable  insignia 
of  commerce.  He  employed  a  number  of 
teams  and  wagons,  impressed  the  police 
reserves  as  a  sort  of  "posse  comitatus,"  and 
ruthlessly  removed  every  obstruction  pro- 
hibited by  the  ordinance,  depositing  them 
in  a  more  or  less  miscellaneous  heap  on 
State  street,  at  the  northern  end  of  Market 
Hall.  This  action,  however,  was  not  taken 
until  repeated  warnings  had  been  ignored. 
The  next  morning  the  owners  claimed  their 
property.  It  was  all  turned  over,  uninjured, 
but  only  on  payment  of  the  fines  prescribed 
by  the  ordinance. 

Wentworth  was  fond  of  conducting 
raids  in  person.  He  made  up  his 
mind  that  gambling  must  be  stopped, 
and  announced  his  determination  through 
the  columns  of  the  Democrat.  Little  appre- 
hension was  felt  among  members  of  the 
gambling  fraternity,  but  they  were  not  left 
long  in  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
mayor's  purpose  to  clean  out  their  estab- 
lishments with  the  besom  of  reform.  One 
warm  summer  afternoon  he  began  his  war 
of  extermination  by  sending  two  officers  to 
visit  an  establishment  on  Kandolph  street, 
between  Clark  and  La  Salle.  The  policemen 
climbed  upon  an  adjacent  roof,  and  gained 
access  to  the  rooms  through  an  open,  un- 
guarded rear  window  on  the  second  floor. 
No  sooner  was  their  presence  discovered  than 
there  occurred  a  general  stampede.  But 
the  incontinent  flight  of  the  players  and 
proprietors  was  not  a  success.  At  the  foot 
of  the  stairway  they  rushed  into  -the  arms  of 
a  cordon  of  police,  behind  whom  towered 
the  gigantic  form  of  "  Long  John  "  himself. 
He  it  was  who  headed  the  mournful  proces- 
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sion  that  wended  its  way  towards  the  caboose 
in  the  basement  of  the  court  house,  and  it 
was  his  stentorian  voice  that  encouraged  the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  gamesters  by  the 
assurance,  often  reiterated  in  language  more 
emphatic  than  polite,  that  he  meant  "  to 
teach  them  a  lesson  that  they  would  never 
forget."  He  personally  supervised  the  book- 
ing and  locking  up  of  the  prisoners,  and 
loudly  announced  that  if  any  person  holding 
a  city  license  appeared  to  offer  bail  the  license 
would  be  peremptorily  revoked.  This  threat 
was  particularly  directed  against  saloon- 
keepers and  hackmen,  whom  he  cordially 
detested,  and  between  whom  and  the  gam- 
blers there  was  believed  to  exist  a  friendly 
understanding. 

An  amusing  episode  of  this  raid  was  the 
appearance  at  the  lock-up  of  a  lawyer-poli- 
tician (afterwards  well  known  and  lately 
deceased)  who  demanded  to  see  his  client. 
His  request  having  been  denied,  he  attempted 
to  hold  a  consultation  through  one  of  the 
grated  windows.  The  watchful  eye  of  the 
mayor  espied  him. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there,  you  infernal 
scoundrel?  "  fairly  shrieked  his  honor.  "Get 
away,  I  tell  you;  get  away! " 

The  attorney  replied  that  he  was  merely 
exercising  an  admitted  professional  right. 

Angered  beyond  endurance,  Wentworth 
rushed  toward  him. 

"Don't  you  dare  to  touch  me!"  shouted 
the  lawyer. 

"0,  no!  0,  no! "yelled  the  city's  execu- 
tive; and  grasping  the  barrister  in  a  vise-like 
grip,  he  never  relaxed  his  hold  till  he  had 
seen  him  safely  behind  the  bars  of  the  city 
prison. 

Under  the  first  administration  of  "  Long 
John"  the  police  walked  about  in  every-day 
garb,  but  displayed  on  the  left  side  of  the 
coat  a  badge,  made  of  leather. 

Wentworth  was  succeeded  by  Haines,  and 
it  was  under  his  administration  that  the  po- 
lice force  was  first  uniformed.  Each  police- 
man wore  a  short  blue  frock-coat,  while  the 
leather  badge  was  replaced  by  a  metal  star.* 


In  1860  Mr.  Wentworth  again  assumed  the 
reins  of  municipal  government,  and  police- 
men replaced  their  stars  with  leather  badges 
of  the  old  style.  The  short  coats  were  still 
allowed  to  be  worn,  however,  probably  for 
purposes  of  identification. 

Between  1858  and  1861  the  city  at  large 
was  divided  into  three  districts,  known  res- 
pectively as  the  North,  West  and  South. 
Subject  to  the  orders  of  their  superior  offi- 
cers, there  were  two  captains,  six  lieutenants, 
three  sergeants,  and  about  sixty  men,  who 
patrolled  assigned  beats.  About  half  of  the 
available  force  found  employment  on  the 
south  side,  and  that  section  virtually  furn- 
ished pretty  nearly  all  the  police  justices. 
Even  at  that  time,  however,  politics  made 
itself  felt,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
fair  geographical  division  of  offices. 

The  entire  police  system  of  Chicago  was 
changed  by  the  Act  of  February  16,  1861, 
yet  the  name  of  the  last  city  marshals  under 
the  old  system  deserve  to  be  perpetuated  in 
history.  J.  M.  Donnelly  was  marshal  in 
1858;  Jacob  Rehm  in  1859,  and  Iver  Law- 
son  in  1861. 

On  the  date  named  (February  15,  1861), 
the  legislature  created  the  "  Board  of  Police 
Commissioners."  Under  this  act  the  Gover- 
nor was  to  appoint  three  commissioners  (one 
from  each  division),  the  maximum  term  of 
office  to  be  six  years.  It  contained  the 
familiar  provision  that  the  first  three  named 
should  draw  lots  as  to  the  length  of  their 
respective  terms.  In  order  that  the  citizens 
might  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  control 
their  own  custodians  of  the  peace,  the  statute 
provided  for  biennial  popular  elections  of 
one  commissioner,  beginning  in  1863. 

Governor  Yates,  the  executive  at  the  time, 
made  the  following  appointments  February 
22d:  For  the  north  division,  Alexander  C. 
Coventry ;  for  the  south  division,  Freder- 
ick Tuttle;  for  the  west  division,  William 

*  The  anulation  of  the  officer's  coate  caused  them  to 
receive  the  title  of  "copperf,"  a  slang  term  which  gruclu 
ally  came  to  be  applied  to  the  members  of  the  force  them- 
selves, even  had  not  English  slang  already  furnished  a 
precedent. 
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Wayman.  An  organization  was  promptly 
effected  with  Messrs.  Coventry  and  Wayman 
as  president  and  treasurer,  respectively. 
When  the  lots  were  drawn,  Coventry  drew 
the  long  term,  Wayman  the  intermediate, 
and  Tuttle  took  what  remained.  By  the 
provisions  of  the  law  a  reorganization  of  the 
police  force  was  made  imperative  upon  them 
by  appointing  a  superintendent  and  deputy 
superintendent,  besides  captains,  sergeants 
and  patrolmen.  They  went  about  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty  in  a  way  which  mayor 
Wentworth  considered  altogether  too  delib- 
erate, and  his  honor  determined  to  stimulate 
them  to  prompter  action.  With  him  to 
resolve  was  to  act,  and  this  he  did  in  a 
manner  as  energetic  as  it  was  characteristi- 
cally original.  About  1  o'clock  A.  M.,  on 
March  26,  1861,  he  assembled  the  entire 
police  force  of  the  city  before  him  at  his 
office  in  the  city  hall  and  unceremoniously 
discharged  them  en  masse,  leaving  only  one 
custodian  at  each  station.  The  reason  given 
for  this  peremptory  proceeding  was  that,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  mayor,  the  new  Board  of 
commissioners  ought  to  have  the  field  entirely 
to  themselves.  After  that  no  time  was  lost 
in  making  appointments,  although  for  twelve 
hours  Chicago  was  literally  without  a  police 
officer  of  any  grade.  Jacob  Eehm  was  at 
once  made  deputy  superintendent,  and  before 
sundown  a  number  of  captains  and  sergeants 
and  about  twenty-five  patrolmen  had  been 
sworn  in.  Cyrus  P.  Bradley  was  subse- 
quently appointed  superintendent,  and 
within  a  few  weeks  all  vacancies  were  filled. 

A  full  uniform  was,  for  the  first  time, 
adopted;  that  for  patrolmen  consisting  of  a 
short,  blue  frock-coat,  with  gray  trousers 
with  blue  side  stripe  and  silver  shield. 

A  new  city  charter  was  granted  in  Febru- 
ary, 1863.  It  reduced  the  term  of  office  of 
the  police  commissioners  to  three  years,  one 
to  be  elected  annually.  The  mayor  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Board,  ex-officio.  Dur- 
ing this  year  J.  L.  Newhouse  was  chosen  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  expiration  of 
Mr.  Tuttle's  term  of  office  and  Mr.  Relim 


succeeded  Mr.  Bradley  as  superintendent. 
Each  division  of  the  city  constituted  one 
precinct,  under  charge  of  a  captain,  the 
names  of  these  officers  being  John  Nelson, 
Frederick  Tuttle  and  William  Gund.  The 
location  of  the  principal  stations  at  that  time 
was  as  follows :  First  precinct  (south  divis- 
ion), in  the  armory  building,  at  the  corner 
of  Adams  and  Franklin  streets.  In  this 
division  there  was  also  a  sub-station  at  the 
intersection  of  State  and  Twenty-sixth 
streets.  The  force  assigned  to  duty  in  this 
precinct  consisted  of  the  captain,  three  ser- 
geants and  thirty-six  patrolmen.  Second 
precinct  (west  division),  at  the  western  end 
of  West  Market  Hall,  on  Randolph  street. 
Here  there  reported  for  duty,  besides  the 
captain,  two  sergeants  and  twenty  patrol- 
men. Third  precinct  (north  division),  on 
North  Market  Hall  (at  the  northern  extrem- 
ity) on  Michigan  street,  just  east  of  Clark 
street.  Two  sergeants  and  eighteen  patrol- 
men comprised  the  force  in  this  section  of 
the  city. 

In  1864  Commissioner  Wayman  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Thomas  B.  Brown,  and  William 
Turtle  was  appointed  superintendent,  vice 
Jacob  Rehm. 

By  an  act  approved  February  16, 1865,  the 
commissioners'  term  of  office  was  extended 
to  six  years,  the  number  of  captains  was 
fixed  at  three,  the  number  of  sergeants 
should  not  exceed  twelve,  nor  that  of  patrol, 
men  two  hundred.  Ex-mayor  "Long" 
John  Wentworth  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Board,  Mr.  Coventry  still  filling  the 
office  of  president.  William  Turtle  was  con- 
tinued as  superintendent.  In  1866  the  Board 
was  composed  of  Thomas  B.  Brown,  A.  D. 
Titsworth  and  Frederick  Gund.  Jacob  Rhem 
resumed  his  former  position  as  superintend- 
ent. The  number  of  patrolmen  was  increased 
by  thirty  making  the  entire  force 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five.  Three  new  sub- 
stations were  also  added,  one  at  Archer  Road 
and  Halsted  street,  one  at  Lake  and  Paulina 
streets  and  a  third  at  North  avenue  and  Lar- 
rabee  streets. 
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Other  amendments  to  the  charter,  relative 
to  the  police  department,  were  made  in  1867 
and  1869,  but  they  related  mainly  to  salaries. 
Some  additions  to  the  number  of  patrolmen 
were  made  from  year  to  year.  The  Board 
of  commissioners  remained  unchanged  until 
1870,  when  Frank  Sheridan  succeeded  Mr. 
Titsworth.  W.  W.  Kennedy  was  superin- 
tendent and  Wells  Sherman,  deputy,  vice 
John  Nelson.  Meanwhile  (in  1869)  three 
new  sub-stations  had  been  located,  one  on 
Cottage  Grove  avenue,  near  Twenty-sixth 
street;  one  at  the  corner  of  Twelfth  and 
Johnson  streets,  and  one  at  the  intersection 
of  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  avenues.  No 
change  in  the  personnel  of  the  Board  occur- 
red in  1871,  but  three  more  stations  were 
opened,  known  respectively  as  the  north 
branch,  the  south  branch  and  the  Webster 
avenue  sub-stations.  The  number  of  patrol- 
men by  this  time  had  risen  to  three  hundred 
and  ten. 

The  work  of  the  department  was  not  ser- 
iously impeded  by  the  fire  of  1871,  nor  were 
the  losses  sustained  in  consequence  of  that 
calamity  as  great  as  those  suffered  by  some 
other  branches  of  the  public  service.  The 
total  value  of  property  destroyed  may  be  set 
down  as  between  $70,000  and  $75,000,  a  lit- 
tle more  than  two-thirds  of  which  was  on 
realty.  Six  brass  cannons  and  six  hundred 
muskets  were  destroyed.  The  custodian  of 
the  department  had  in  his  possession  per- 
sonal effects,  consisting  of  unclaimed  prop- 
erty found,  recovered  from  thieves  and  held 
as  evidence,  to  the  value  of  about  $20,000. 
This  also  perished,  and  all  the  books,  records 
and  other  documents  went  to  feed  the  flames. 
Fully  one  half  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  force  were  rendered  homeless  and  penni- 
less, and  for  their  benefit  a  relief  fund  of 
$10,044.66  was  raised,  to  which  the  police  of 
other  cities  contributed  liberally. 

The  West  Madison  street  station  house  was 
not  harmed  and  for  six  months  it  was  used 
as  temporary  headquarters,  or  until  the 
temporary  city  hall  had  been  built  at  the 
corner  of  Adams  and  La  Salle  streets.  More 


than  $100,000  worth  of  property  lost  or 
stolen  during  the  fire  was  turned  over  to  the 
custodian  as  soon  as  he  had  located  himself. 
No  sooner  had  headquarters  been  opened 
than  the  system  was  again  in  operation  with 
its  old  time  regularity,  a  fact  which  speaks 
well  for  the  efficiency  of  the  discipline.  The 
labors  of  the  officers  during  this  period  were 
truly  herculean,  and  their  duties  were 
performed  with  marked  fidelity.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  fact,  it  should 
be  stated  that  during  the  conflagration  many 
of  them  remained  manfully  at  their  posts, 
while  their  own  homes  were  in  flames. 

While  some  necessary  repairs  were  being 
made  to  the  Armory  building  shortly  before 
the  fire,  head-quarters  for  the  first  precinct 
were  opened  at  the  Bridewell.  After  being 
burned  out  here,  this  division  of  the  force 
took  up  quarters  in  a  church  at  the  corner 
of  Harrison  street  and  Wabash  avenue,  and 
a  few  days  later  at  the  corner  of  Van  Bureii 
street  and  Pacific  avenue.  Here  the  men 
themselves  built  a  lock-up,  which  they 
occupied  until  their  new  station-house  was 
completed.  This  building  was  the  finest 
station  in  the  city  at  the  time  and  cost 
nearly  $40,000.  The  headquarters  of  the 
north  division  police  were  opened  after  the 
fire  at  180  Dearborn  avenue.  In  1873,  the 
Chicago  avenue  police  station  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  about  $25,000,  and  the  quarters 
on  Dearborn  avenue  were  abandoned. 

It  would  prove  interesting  to  describe,  in 
detail,  the  gradual  increase  in  the  number 
of  stations,  which  kept  fully  abreast  of  the 
city's  growth  in  population.  From  eleven 
in  1871  it  had  risen  to  fifteen  in  1881,  at 
which  time  the  entire  territory  covered  was 
divided  into  four  precincts.  The  annexa- 
tion of  the  outlying  towns  in  1889  necessi- 
tated a  redistrictingof  the  enlarged  territory, 
which  was  divided  into  ten  precincts,  while 
the  total  number  of  station-houses  was 
thirty. 

In  1875  the  system  of  control  was  again 
changed.  The  Board  of  commissioners  was 
abolished  and  the  executive  power  of  the 
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department  was  vested  (subject  to  the  mayor) 
in  a  superintendent.  One  of  the  appended 
tables  will  show  the  names  of  those  who 
have  been  at  the  head  of  this  vital  branch 
of  the  public  service  since  Chicago's  rehabili- 
tation. The  alteration  proved  on  the  whole 
beneficial.  Before  each  chief  executive 
officer  was  held  the  tempting  prospect  of 
surpassing  the  record  of  his  predecessor. 
The  daily  press  for  a  long  period  had  teemed 
with  criticisms,  many  of  them  ill-natured 
Chicago  was  depicted  in  Eastern  journals  as 
a  safe  harbor  for  the  abandoned  of  both 
sexes,  a  place  where  professed  criminals 
were  sure  of  immunity,  and  a  city  where 
sworn  officers  of  the  law  were  only  a  shade 
less  disreputable  than  avowed  depredators. 
Statistics  bear  out  no  such  statement, 
founded,  as  it  was,  largely  upon  personal 
rancor  and  sectional  rivalry.  Its  best  re- 
futation is  to  be  found  in  the  appended 
statistics  relative  to  arrests,  property  stolen 
and  recovered,  etc.  Better  showings  may 
be  made,  but  taxation  for  all  municipal 
purposes  has  been  kept  low;  the  police  force 
was  relatively  small,  and  double  duty 
was  imposed  upon  a  small  body  of  men, 
comparatively  poorly  paid,  but  who  have 
never  failed  when  their  courage  was  put  to 
the  test. 

The  commissioners  were  by  no  means  filled 
with  regret  at  the  legislation  which  relegated 
them  to  private  life.  Their  remuneration  had 
not  been  made  adequate,  and  they  had  been 
targets  for  public  and  journalistic  censure. 

Prior  to  the  great  fire,  the  detective  bu- 
reau occupied  an  altogether  subsidiary — if 
not  indeterminate — position  in  the  depart- 
ment. No  appropriation  was  made  for  its 
special  maintenance,  and  many  prominent 
citizens  regarded  it  with  glances  which  were 
oblique,  if  not  distrustful.  In  1871,  the  city 
employed  only  nine  detective  officers,  at 
whose  head  was  Wells  Sherman.  In  1873 
Sherman  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  A.  Ellis. 
He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  position 
con  amore.  A  thorough  re-organization  was 
effected,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  city's 


history  a  special  secret  service  fund  (only 
$10,000)  was  created.  In  1874,  he  gave  way 
to  Joseph  H.  Dixon,  who  was  succeeded  in 
1876  by  William  J.  McGarigle,  who  was  re- 
tired, in  1880,  in  favor  of  Edward  J.  Steele, 
who  was  followed  one  year  later  by  Edward 
J.  Keating.  Later  incumbents  of  the  post 
have  been  Thomas  H.  Conover,  Joseph  Kip- 
ley  and  John  J.  Shea.  From  the  inchoate 
stage  above  meagerly  outlined  this  branch  of 
the  service  has  steadily  developed  in  magni- 
tude, importance  and  value,  until  it  ranks 
second  to  but  few,  if  any,  in  the  country  at 
large.  The  secret  service  fund  has  been 
gradually  and  annually  enlarged  from  the 
year  of  its  first  creation,  and  the  efficacy  of 
the  force  has  been  over  and  again  demon- 
strated, not  only  in  the  ferreting  out  of  local 
crime  but  also  in  the  capture,  detention  and 
surrender  of  malefactors  from  other  States 
and  countries. 

The  present  efficiency  of  the  force  is 
largely  due  to  the  inauguration  of  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone  service,  which  occurred 
under  the  first  mayoralty  of  Carter  H.  Har- 
rison. His  claims  to  the  honor  of  its  intro- 
duction are  set  forth  in  a  previous  chapter, 
but  a  brief  outline  of  the  character  of  the 
service  is  not  out  of  place  in  the  present 
connection.  The  electrical  apparatus  is 
placed  in  a  box  attached  to  a  solid  iron  pil- 
lar, which  also  serves  as  a  lamp  post.  Each 
patrolman  carries  a  key  to  the  box,  and 
numbered  keys  are  also  given  to  household-, 
ers  of  good  repute  upon  proper  application., 
On  opening  any  one  of  these  boxes,  one  is 
confronted  with  approved  appliances  for  sig- 
nalling alarms  of  every  description.  By  sim- 
ply operating  a  lever  and  pressing  upon  a 
button,  the  citizen  or  officer  may  notify  the 
nearest  station  of  the  breaking  out  of  a  fire, 
the  occurrence  of  an  accident,  the  com- 
mencement of  a  disturbance,  or  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime.  The  patrol  wagon  may  be 
summoned,  or  any  other  form  of  additional 
police  protection  invoked.  Each  box  also 
contains  a  telephone,  by  means  of  which  any 
patrolman  may  at  once  communicate,  ver- 
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bally,  with  his  immediate  superior.  The 
boxes  are  octagonal  inform,  seven  feet  high> 
and  the  space  between  the  opposite  sides 
measures  two  feet  and  five  inches.  They 
are  of  a  conspicuous  shade  of  green,  and  in 
general  appearance  resemble  any  ordinary 
sentry  box.  The  locks  are  peculiarly  con- 
structed. Any  citizen  having  been  allowed 
to  have  a  key  may  open  them,  but  to  take 
his  key  out  is  beyond  his  ability.  Once  in- 
serted, it  remains  there  until  the  "release 
key  "  of  a  patrolman  permits  its  withdrawal. 
This  arrangement  is  known  as  a  "trap 
lock."  Its  advantages  are  obvious.  Each 
citizen's  key  bears  a  number  corresponding 
to  his  name  upon  a  register  carefully  kept ; 
if,  from  mischief,  malice,  or  possibly  a  worse 
motive,  he  should  turn  in  a  fictitious  or  de- 
ceptive alarm,  the  retention  of  his  key  in  the 
lock  indicates  to  the  authorities  his  name 
and  residence. 

In  addition  to  the  public  alarm  boxes,  a 
large  number  of  private  signal  boxes  have 
been  placed  in  private  residences,  hotels, 
stores  and  offices.  A  duplicate  key  of  each 
of  such  places  is  left  at  the  call  station. 
Each  key  is  securely  and  separately  sealed, 
and  all  locked  in  the  station  safe.  When  a 
call  is  received  from  such  a  source,  the 
officers  who  respond  are  able  to  gain  en- 
trance to  the  premises  without  more  than  an 
instant's  delay. 

The  introduction  of  the  use  of  patrol 
wagons  in  connection  with  the  alarm  and 
telegraph  system,  has  proved  of  incalculable 
advantage.  These  vehicles  are  well  adapted 
to  the  service  required  of  them.  Under  the 
seats  are  "  lockers,"  wherein  are  carried  ap- 
pliances equally  suited  to  the  management 
of  desperate  criminals,  the  alleviation  of  suf- 
fering and  the  repression  of  disturbance. 
Each  carries  handcuffs,  arms,  clubs,  ropes, 
and  a  stretcher.  Their  introduction  has 
proved  a  veritable  boon.  Speaking  of  them 
in  his  annual  report  for  1891,  chief  Mc- 
Claughrey  called  attention  alike  to  the  ex- 
cellences and  defects  of  this  branch  of  the 
service.  He  said:  "  It  is  true  that  while  we 


lead  all  other  large  cities  in  our  almost  per- 
fect patrol  wagon  system,  we  are  very  much 
behind  them  in  providing  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  that  constantly  demand  our  ser- 
vice." This  statement  was  followed  by  a 
comparison  between  the  ambulance  service 
of  Chicago  and  New  York.  The  chief  goes 
on  to  say: 

"I  especially  desire  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  urgent  need  of  a  better  ambulance 
service.  It  is  true  that  while  we  lead  all 
other  large  cities  in  our  almost  perfect  patrol 
wagon  system,  we  are  very  much  behind  them 
in  providing  for  the  sick  and  wounded  that 
constantly  demand  our  service.  Our  ambu- 
lance service  consists  of  two  vehicles,  while 
New  York  has  twenty-one  regular  ambulances 
and  half  a  dozen  more  that  can  be  utilized  in 
case  of  need.  Bellevue  Hospital  alone  has 
eight.  The  two  in  our  service  have  been  of 
inestimable  value  in  conveying  sick  and  in- 
jured persons  to  hospitals,  homes,  depots,etc., 
but  the  demand  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  respond  to  a  tithe  of  the  calls. 

"  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  demands  for 
this  service  will  be  increased  during  next 
year,  I  trust  that  in  the  interests  of  suffering 
humanity  and  for  the  good  name  of  Chicago, 
you  will  provide  the  necessary  means  to 
furnish  at  least  four  more  ambulances  for 
our  service." 

The  foregoing  (nece'ssarily)  brief  account 
of  the  inception,  gradual  growth  and  ultimate 
evelopment  of  Chicago's  police  system,  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  appended 
statistical  tables,  will  afford  the  reader  a  con- 
centrated view  of  the  metropolitan  force  as 
it  exists  to-day.  A  few  other  facts,  however, 
should  be  adduced  in  order  to  insure  a 
correct  apprehension  of  what  the  force  has 
achieved. 

The  heroic  services  rendered  by  individual 
members  of  the  department  during  the  great 
conflagration  of  1871, the  unquestioning  devo- 
tion which  induced  the  average  patrolman  to 
aid  and  protect  others  while  his  own  family 
and  household  goods  were  threatened,  have 
been  already  portrayed.  Neither  was  this 
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branch    of    the    municipal    service    found 
derelict  in  the  lesser  blaze  of  1874. 

The  labor  riots  of  1877  were,  inherently,  a 
severe  tax  upon  the  courage,  fidelity  and 
indomitable  energy  of  the  police.  A  more 
detailed  account  of  these  disturbances  and 
of  their  suppression  has  been  already  given. 
It  was,  however,  in  May,  1886,  that  the 
city  witnessed  its  most  serious  outbreak,  and 
that  the  discipline  and  determination  of  the 
police  was  most  thoroughly  tried.  For  many 
months  there  had  been  mutterings  of  discon- 
tent among  wage- workers.  Whether  or  not 
they  had  foundation  in  fact  is  immaterial 
in  the  present  connection.  The  spirit  of 
anarchy  was  rife.  Demagogues  claimed  chief 
attention  at  the  meetings  of  organized  labor. 
Workingmen  felt  aggrieved,  and  many  of 
them  lent  a  more  or  less  willing  ear  to 
exhortations  (which  they  only  half  believed) 
from  these  professional  agitators.  The  latter, 
were  men  of  some  oratorical  power;  yet  essen- 
tially demagogues.  Into  willing  ears  they 
poured  a  tirade  of  abuse  against  capital. 
Inflammatory  circulars  and  addresses  incited 
the  assemblage  of  riotous  mobs  more  or  less 
under  the  influence  of  stimulants,  who  were 
forced  sullenly  to  disperse  only  after  the 
speakers  had  incontinently  sought  refuge  on 
the  platform  of  the  nearest  street  car. 
The  crisis  came  at  length.  On  the  evening 
of  May  4,  1886,  a  mass  meeting  was  called  to 
assemble  in  Haymarket  square,  on  the  west 
side.  Handbills  announcing  the  place,  date 
and  hour  of  the  assembling  were  scattered 
about  the  city,  in  all  localities  where  it  was 
considered  likely  that  their  distribution 
would  result  in  swelling  the  attendance; 
especially  in  saloons  in  those  quarters  where 
the  discontented  foreign  element  was  numer- 
ically in  the  ascendant. 

At  the  hour  named  an  immense  concourse, 
composed  of  heterogeneous  elements,  had 
assembled.  There  were  many  present  who 
had  come  solely  from  curiosity,  anticipating 
an  outbreak  and  anxious  to  see  the  result. 
There  were  also  bona  fide  workingmen  of 
sincere  and  earnest  purpose;  men  who  hon- 


estly believed  that  existing  social  condition 
were  working  a  grievous  wrong  to  labor,  and 
who  were  willing  to  listen  to  any  speaker  who 
could  suggest  a  practical  remedy.  But  with 
these  came  others,  some  of  them  the  offscour- 
ing  of  the  capitals  of  continental  Europe  and 
the  very  dregs  of  organized  society ;  unwill- 
ing to  labor  themselves  but  eager  to  poison 
the  minds  of  those  who  were  ;  rampant  revo- 
lutionists, whose  creed  was  crime  and  whose 
aim  was  plunder. 

At  the  outset  the  meeting  was  orderly,  the 
turbulent  element  making  no  pronounced 
manifestation  of  its  presence.  His  honor 
the  mayor — Carter  H.  Harrison — was  present 
early  in  the  evening,  but  after  listening  to  a 
portion  of  the  speaking,  and  finding  it  far 
more  moderate  than  he  had  been  led  to 
expect,  withdrew. 

Subsequent  to  his  departure  the  true 
motives  for  convening  the  gathering  became 
more  and  more  apparent.  The  speakers' 
stand  was  a  wagon  on  the  east  side  of  Market 
street,  between  Randolph  and  Lake  streets, 
and  from  this  extemporized  platform  speeches 
of  incendiary  character  were  delivered  by 
men  who  found  agitation  more  remunerative 
than  toil,  and  who,  fancying  that  they  had 
nothing  to  dread  from  a  social  upheaval, 
urged  ignorant  crowds  to  trample  under  foot 
the  very  semblance  of  that  authority  with- 
out whose  preservation  no  State  can  hope  to 
exist. 

It  was  during  the  delivery  of  one  of  these 
harangues  that  InspectorJohn  Bonfield  with  a 
force  of  "  blue  coats  "  arrived  upon  the  scene. 
Forcing  his  way  to  the  front  the  officer, 
in  a  loud  tone,  ordered  the  meeting  to  dis- 
perse "in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Illinois." 
Thecrowd  had  been  wrought  up  to  a  frenzy  of 
excitement  by  the  impassioned  appeals  which 
had  gone  before,  and  stood,  sullen  and 
uncertain.  A  charge  by  Bonfield  was  or- 
dered and  then  ensued  the  most  sanguinary 
conflict  between  the  police  and  populace  ever 
witnessed  in  the  streets  of  Chicago.  Clubs, 
pistols  and  missiles  were  brought  into  play 
on  both  sides,  and  blood  ran  freely.  At 
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length  there  came  a  sound  not  unfamiliar  to 
the  ears  of  those  of  the  combatants  who  had 
seen  service  on  southern  battle-fields — the 
hissing  of  the  fuse  of  a  bomb.  At  the  same 
instant  the  faint  glow  of  its  burning  marked 
a  lurid  path  through  the  air,  and  almost 
simultaneously  a  loud  explosion  attested  the 
fact  that  anarchism  in  Chicago  had  passed 
from  a  menace  to  a  deadly  reality.  The 
doctrines  which  a  long-suffering  municipality 
had  permitted  to  be  preached,  without  mo- 
lestation, in  secret  conclave,  in  public  beer 
gardens,  and  even  by  loud  voiced  orators 
upon  the  Lake  Front  itself,  had  borne  their 
legitimate  fruit.  The  first  dynamite  bomb 
had  fallen,  and  more  than  a  score  of  men  lay 
dying  or  wounded  upon  the  stones  of  the 
street.  Confusion  was  followed  by  panic ; 
and  the  frightened  crowd  fled  precipitately, 
few  caring  for  destination  or  direction  if 
only  safety  was  secured.  For  a  moment  the 
police  force  was  confounded.  The  attack 
had  been  as  unexpected  as  it  was  well  aimed, 
and  what  the  outcome  might  have  been  had 
it  been  followed  by  a  concerted  attack  of  the 
rioters  under  determined  leadership  can 
only  be  imagined.  The  actual  effect,  how- 
ever, after  the  first  shock  was  over,  was  to 
stimulate  the  officers  to  hotter  pursuit  after 
the  flying  mob.  Many  arrests  were  made 
that  night;  others  followed  during  the  ensu- 
ing week. 

The  office  of  the  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  the 
avowed  organ  of  anarchy,  was  entered  and 
searched  on  the  following  day,  and  much 
that  it  was  believed  would  prove  incrimina- 
ting evidence  against  the  proprietors  and 
editors  carried  away.  Some  of  those  who 
were  known  to  have  been  identified  with 
anarchist  "  groups"  and  to  have  been  prom- 
inent at  the  meeting  at  Havmarket  square 
sought  escape  from  capture  by  flight  or  in 
hiding,  and  some  of  the  latter  fought  des- 
perately before  yielding  afcer  discovery  by 
officers.  Among  those  who  succeeded  in 
leaving  the  city  was  Albert  D.  Parsons, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  cabal 
and  a  speaker  on  the  evening  of  May  4th. 


Subsequently  he  returned  and  voluntarily 
surrendered  himself  to  the  authorities,  to 
share  the  risk  and  fate  of  his  comrades. 

The  identity  of  the  individual  who  actually 
threw  the  bomb,  whose  flash  startled  not 
only  a  city  but  a  continent,  has  never  been 
positively  known.  It  has  for  many  years, 
however,  been  the  belief  in  police  circles  that 
he  was  one,  Schnaubelt,  who  was  arrested  on 
suspicion,  on  May  5th,  and,  after  being 
detained  in  custody  for  a  few  days,  permitted 
to  depart.  But  the  meshes  of  the  law's 
net  caught  other  culprits,  and  those  who,  by 
advice  and  leadership,  had  fomented  the 
status,  which  rendered  the  riot  possible,  were 
held  accountable  by  the  grand  jury.  That 
body  indicted  eight  of  the  leaders  for  mur- 
der, the  particular  offence  charged  being  the 
killing  of  Matthias  Deegan  (a  policeman), 
who  lost  his  life  at  Haymarket  square  on 
the  evening  of  May  4,  1886,  through  the 
throwing  of  the  fatal  bomb. 

The  trial  occupied  many  months,  but 
ended  in  conviction.  The  State's  attorney 
was  aided  by  able  counsel,  and  the  defense 
employed  some  of  the  shrewdest,  best  trained, 
best  equipped  attorneys  who  ever  appeared 
before  a  criminal  court  in  Cook  county.  A 
strong  effort  was  put  forth  in  some  quarters 
to  befog  the  public  mind  in  reference  to  the 
real  issue  involved.  It  was  openly  asserted 
that  the  trial  was  the  culmination  of  a  fight 
for  supremacy  between  grasping  capital  and 
prostrate  labor,  in  which  a  venal  constabulary 
had  become  the  willing  tool  of  the  former. 
Yet  popular  sentiment  set  upon  the  verdict 
the  seal  of  its  approval,  not  in  revengeful 
malice  but  in  sorrow.  Seven  of  the  accused 
were  sentenced  to  death  and  one  (Oscar 
Neebe)  to  imprisonment  for  fifteen  years. 
The  sentence  of  two  of  those  condemned  to 
suffer  capitally — Samuel  Fielden  and  Justus 
Schwab-was  commuted  by  Governor  Ogelsby 
to  life  imprisonment.  Of  the  remaining  five 
one  (Louis  Lingg)  committed  suicide  in  the 
county  jail  by  exploding  between  his  teeth  a 
small  dynamite  bomb,  of  which  he  had 
managed  to  become  possessed  surreptitiously. 
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Four  (August  Spies,  Albert  D.  Parsons, 
Ad olph  Fischer  and  Louis  Engel)  were  hung 
on  November  14,  1887. 

With  the  execution  of  these  men  anarchy 
in  this  city,  like  a  smitten  serpent,  hid -its 
head.  No  small  meed  of  praise  should  be 
accorded  the  police  force  for  its  conduct  dur- 
ing what  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
trying  ordeals  ever  undergone  by  the  police 
of  any  American  city;  and  it  is  to  the  watch- 
fulness and  promptitude  of  the  department 
during  the  years  that  have  supervened  that 
the  people  of  Chicago  are  indebted  for  their 
immunity  from  a  repetition  of  the  week  of 
anxiety,  which  preceded  and  followed  May 
4,  1886. 

The  Haymarket  riot  was  more  than  a 
mere  local  event.  It  attracted  the  attention 
of  other  cities,  and  even  occupied  a  large 
space  in  European  journals.  Judge  Gary 
presided  with  admirable  dignity  and  judicial 
fairness,  his  rulings  having  been  approved 
by  the  supreme  court  of  this  state  and  the 
United  States. 

The  state's  attorney  who  conducted  the 
prosecution  was  Hon.  Julius  S.  Grinnell, 
afterwards  a  judge  upon  the  bench  of  the 
Circuit  court  of  Cook  county.  The  counsel 
first  employed  by  the  defence  were  Moses 
Salomon  and  Sigmund  Zeisler.  Later  Capt. 
W.  P.  Black  and  William  A.  Foster,  Esq., 
were  retained,  both  actively  participating  in 
the  trial.  Leonard  Swett  aided  in  prosecut- 
ing the  appeal  to  the  State  Supreme  Court, 
and  Gen.  Benj.  F.  Butler  was  retained  to 
present  the  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  The  pardoning  of  Fiel- 
den,  Neebe  and  Schwab  by  Governor  Altgeld 
was  widely  and  severely  criticised,  accom- 
panied as  it  was  with  reasons  which  con- 
demned the  rulings  and  demeanor  of  the 
courts. 

In  1885  Hon.  Lambert  Tree  and  Hon. 
Carter  H.  Harrison  generously  provided  for 
a  series  of  gold  medals  to  be  annually  awarded 
to  those  members  of  the  police  and  fire 
departments  of  the  city  who  may  have  distin- 
guished themselves  during  the  year  by  the 


performance  of  the  greatest  act  of  bravery  in 
the  preservation  of  life  and  property.  The 
mayor,  comptroller  and  city  treasurer  were 
made  ex-officio  trustees  of  the  fund  established 
and  the  awards  are  made  by  them  upon 
records  kept  and  laid  before  them  by  the 
superintendent  of  police  and  the  fire  marshal. 
The  presentation  of  the  medals  takes  place 
on  decoration  day  of  each  year.  Patrolmen 
James  Brennan  and  Solomon  C.  Steel  were 
thus  honored  in  1886  and  1887,  respectively. 

The  special  acts  of  bravery  for  which  these 
officers  were  decorated  were  alike  in  general 
features,  and  consisted,  in  both  cases,  in  seiz- 
ing and  holding,  at  the  imminent  peril  of 
their  lives, teams  of  runaway  horses  attached 
to  vehicles  containing  women  and  children. 

In  1888  no  claims  were  made  for  conspic- 
uous bravery,  no  opportunity  being  presented 
for  the  display  of  such  qualitity,  and  conse- 
quently no  medal  was  awarded  for  that  year. 

In  1889,  on  the  contrary,  acts  of  special 
courage  were  numerous.  The  medal  was 
conferred  upon  patrolman  Isaac  Odell.  On 
the  night  of  June  25, 1889,  he  pursued,  under 
fire,  a  noted  criminal,  into  a  large,  unfinished 
building,  and  effected  his  arrest.  In  the 
struggle  between  the  officer  and  his  prisoner 
both  tumbled  into  the  basement,  and  the 
patrolman  sustained  injuries  which  incapaci- 
tated him  for  active  duty  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  An  additional  gold 
medal  was  presented  that  year  to  the  widow 
of  patrolman  Adam  W.  Frye,  in  recognition 
of  the  bravery  of  her  husband,  who  sacri- 
ficed his  life  on  the  night  of  August  9, 1889, 
while  attempting  to  intercept  two  burglars 
who  were  being  pursued  by  a  brother  officer. 
Both  burglars  were  subsequently  arrested, 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  long  terms  in  the 
penitentiary. 

During  1890-01,  many  meritorious  acts 
were  performed  by  members  of  the  depart- 
ment, but  none  were  considered  sufficiently 
conspicuous  to  justify  the  awarding  of  the 
much  coveted  prize. 

By  the  year  1887  the  force  consisted  of 
1,145  men,  and  the  expenses  of  the  depart- 
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ment  for  that  year  amounted  to  $1,305,562, 67. 
The  total  value  of  its  property  was  estimated 
at  $486,627.21,  of  which  $383,600  was 
charged  to  real  estate.  The  city  was  divided 
into  five  precincts  and  the  number  of  stations 
was  twenty.  There  were  46,505  arrests  made, 
and  the  value  of  stolen  property  recovered 
was  $108,023.03,  out  of  a  total  of  $210,950.14 
reported. 

The  annexation  of  the  village  of  Hyde 
Park,  the  city  of  Lake  View,  the  towns  of 
Lake  and  Jefferson,  and  part  of  the  town  of 
Cicero  to  Chicago  in  July,  1889,  immensely 
increased  the  area  of  the  city.  The  combined 
strength  of  the  force  in  the  annexed  terri- 
tory amounted  to  two  hundred  and  sixty-six 
men,  and  became  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  a  part  of  the  Chi- 
cago police  force.  To  afford  proper  police 
protection  in  the  one  hundred  and  seventy 
square  miles  included  within  the  corporate 
limits  required  the  building  of  seven  new 
station  houses,  at  a  cost  of  some  $13,000,  and 
the  entire  re-organization  of  the  department. 
The  force  was  increased  from  1,624  to  1,900 
men,  and  the  expenditures  rose  from  f  1,602,- 
594.60  in  1889,  to  $2,200,126.96  in  1890. 
The  general  condition  of  the  force  was  much 
improved,  and  its  efficiency  was  proved  by 
the  fact  that  in  very  few  instances  did  the 
perpetrators  of  an  important  crime  commit- 


ted in  Chicago  escape  arrest,  while  scores  of 
criminals  fleeing  from  other  cities  were,  by 
the  constant  vigilance  of  the  local  police, 
captured  and  returned  to  the  proper  author- 
ties. 

The  ambulance  service,  however,  was 
found  to  be  sadly  defective.  The  depart- 
ment owned  but  two  vehicles  of  this  descrip- 
tion, resort  being  had  to  patrol  wagons  which 
were  but  poorly  adapted  for  the  conveyance 
of  mangled,  sick  or  dying  persons  to  hospi- 
tals or  elsewhere.  During  the  following 
year  (1891)  four  new  ambulances  were  pur- 
chased, at  a  cost  of  $1,600.  Some  idea  of 
the  necessity  for  the  service  maybe  formed 
from  the  fact  that  in  1890  the  two  wagons 
then  in  use  responded  to  2,149  calls,  traveled 
15,457  miles,  and  carried  2,180  persons  to 
the  hospitals,  their  homes,  the  stations, 
railroad  depots  and  elsewhere. 

The  subjoined  statement  shows  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  police  force,  num- 
ber of  arrests,  amount  of  fines  imposed, 
value  of  property  reported  stolen,  value  of 
stolen  property  recovered,  and  expenditures 
of  the  department  for  each  year  since  1872:* 

The  signal,  or  alarm  system — by  telegraph 
and  telephone — has  been  improved  year  by 
year  until  it  has  reached  a  degree  of  ef- 
ficiency unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other 
American  city.  The  accompanying  cuts 
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NUMERICAL 
STENOTH  OF  THE 
POLICE    FORCE, 
OFFICERS  &  MEN. 

NUMBER  or 

ARRESTS. 

AMOUNT  OF 
FINES  IMPOSED. 

VALUE  OF  PROP- 
ERTY REPORTED 
STOLEN.  • 

VALUE  OF  PROP- 
ERTY RECOVERED 

EXPENSES  OF 
POLICE  DEPT. 

1872 

455 

21,931 

$  128,475 

*  62,449  00 

$  40,187  00 

$  498,297  35 

1873.     . 

458 

31,585 

211,969 

277,304  00 

95,398  00 

505,327  61 

1874      . 

552 

27.995 

165,749 

347,589  74 

210,  85  00 

653,258  65 

1875.     . 

597 

24,899 

83,101 

211,138  49 

118,218  00 

722,876  52 

1876.     . 

517 

27,291 

104,196 

182,591  00 

282,096  00 

639,886  59 

1871 

516 

28,035 

166,087 

161,909  27 

132,037  64 

534,842  78 

1878.     . 

442 

27,208 

230,720 

156,1''9  67 

115,833  38 

432,758  95 

]>;•.!     . 

453 

27,338 

205,147 

105,034  71 

93,370  76 

445,195  42 

1880.     . 

473 

28,480 

151,560 

142,599  41 

123,509  35 

49  1,672  38 

18?1.     . 

506 

31,713 

163,937 

147,444  36 

118.508  56 

577,  37  77 

1882      . 

557 

32800 

159.4H5 

121.929  37 

91,265  35 

659.259  70 

1883      . 

637 

37,187 

ita,44i 

144.8'  '2  04 

90,792  06 

703.579  66 

1884 

924 

39,434 

229,230 

149,837  85 

112,943  43 

779,721  45 

tan 

924 

40998 

202,0110 

152,113  43 

106,116  21 

1.07B.334  74 

1886.     . 

1.032 

44,261 

202.063 

161.628  24 

149,988  52 

1,192,769  56 

1887      . 

1,115 

4fi.505 

259.249 

2111,950  44 

1'  8,1123  03 

1,305.562  67 

1888.     . 

1,255 

50.432 

305,176 

222.249  78 

193.141  67 

1.400,437  40 

IXXil 

1.6-.M 

48.119 

275  925 

218,163  43 

216,822  12 

1,6L',594  60 

1890  . 

1,9110 

62.230 

363.938 

276,606  70 

228,885  73 

2,200  12(i  90 

1891.     . 

2,306 

70.551 

464,850 

359,144  95 

319,585  45 

2,622,046  45 
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illustrate  the  system  of  alarm  telephone 
boxes  in  use  by  the  department. 

In  1887  there  were  but  473  of  these  boxes, 
placed  at  the  most  prominent  street  corners 
throughout  the  city.  By  1891  the  number 
had  increased  to  675,  connected  with  which 
were  601  miles  of  aerial  and  forty  miles  of 
underground  wire,  and  the  total  value  of  the 
plant  was  $81,883.50  * 

The  earliest  Chicago  fire  company  of 
which  even  tradition  has  handed  down  any 

Fire  De  art-    recor(^     was     *ne    "  Washington 

ment.  Volunteer  Fire  Company/'which 
was  organized  in  1832. 

The  legislature  of  1831  had  passed  an  act 
conferring  power  upon  town  and  village 
trustees  to  organize  fire  companies,  whose 
members  should  be  exempt  from  military 
service  "except  in  time  of  war."  To  guard 
against  abuse  of  this  exemption  clause,  the 
membership  of  each  company  was  limited  to 
thirty.  However,  as  Chicago  did  not  have 
at  that  time  a  baker's  do^en  of  buildings 
and  was  not  even  a  town,  the  "Washington 

"The  subjoined  title  shows  the  superintendents  and 
secretaries  of  the  department  from  1861  to  189  J,  inclusive: 


YEAR. 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

SECRETARIES. 

1861 
1864 

Cyrus  P.  Bradley  
William  Turtle       

Charles  Hodson. 

1865 

1870 
187*'-  3 

Wm.  W.  Kennedy  

1873  4 

i 

1875-7 
1878 
1879 
1880-1 
1882-t 
1885-7 
1S*--!I 
1890 
1891-3 

Michael  C.Hiokey..     .. 
Valorus  A.  Seavey.    .. 
Mnv>n  O'Donnell.   .     .. 
Wm.  J.McGarigle..    . 
Austin  J.  Doyle  
Frederick  Ebersol..     .. 
Geonre  W".  Hubbard  .  .  . 
Frederick  H.  Marsh  .... 
Robert  W.  McClauirhry 

Austin  J.  Doyle. 

DominiAt  Welter. 
Joseph  B.  Shepard. 

Alexander  F.  Campbell. 

The  police  commissioners  from  1861  to  1874  (in  which 
year  the  Board  was  abolished  by  statute),  wern  as  follows : 

1861.  Frederick  Tuttle,  William  Way-man  and  Alexan- 
der C  Coventry. 

1863.  Alexander  C.  Coventry,  William  Wayman  and 
John  L.  Newhouse. 

1865.  Alexander  C-  Coventry,  John  Wentworth  and 
Thomas  B.  Brown. 

1866.  Thomas  B.  Brown,  A.  D.  Titsworth  and  Freder- 
ick Gund. 

1870.  Thomas  B.  Brown,  Mark  Sheridan  and  Frederick 
Gund. 

1870.  Manuel  Talcott,  Mark  Sheridan  and  Jacob 
Heno. 

1873.  Mark  Sheridan,  E.  F.  C-  Klokke  and  Charles  A. 
Reno. 


Volunteers"  were  not  incorporated,  and  the 
organization,  (which  never  owned  any  appa- 
ratus)   is   only  a  memory  of    the  past,    the 
names   of    but   three  members  having  come 
down  to  posterity — J.  J.  Gillnffy,  secretary; 
A.  V.    Knickerbocker  and  H.  Williams,  the 
latter   two  being  probably,  those   of    "high 
privates."       Such  as    it  was,  however,    the 
company     continued     to     hold    meetings, 
(although   it   probably  never    did  anything 
else)  until  the  spring  of  1833.    In  August  of 
that  year  the  town  was  incorporated,  and  the 
first  "fire  ordinance"  was   passed  November 
6th  following.     It  prohibited  passing  stove 
pipes  through  roofs,  partitions  or  sides   of 
buildings  unless  guarded  from  contact  with 
wood  by  at  least  six  inches  of  two  sheets  of 
iron.     To   enforce  this  prohibition   a   "fire 
warden"  was  necessary,  and  Benjamin  Jones 
was  the  first  to  hold  that  office.     When,  in 
September,    1834,    the    town    was    divided 
into   four  wards,  one   of  these    officials  was 
appointed  for  each  division  as  follows:     W. 
Worthington,    for    the    first   ward;    E.    E. 
Hunter,  for  the  second;  Samuel   Resaque  for 
the  third;  and  James  Kinzie  in  the  fourth 
These  officials  were  charged,  not  only  with 
the  enforcement   of  the  ordinance,  but  also 
with    the  supervision   and  direction   of   the 
action  of  such    citizens  as  might  respond  to 
an  alarm  of  fire, which  was  then  given  only  by 
verbal  cries.  The  wardens,  outside  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  holding  office,  and  the  approbation 
of  their  own  consciences.received  little  reward. 
The  pecuniary  emoluments  of  the  position 
were  confined  to  a  per   diem  stipend  for  the 
examination  of  tenements  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  each  month  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
whether    stove   pipes     were    properly    pro- 
tected. 

The  first  fire  in  Chicago,  of  which  any 
report  has  been  preserved,  occurred  October 
7th,  1834.  The  close  approximation  of 
month  and  day  to  the  date  of  the  great 
holocaust  of  1871  is  worth  noticing.  An 
account  of  it  appeared  in  the  Democrat  of 
October  15th,  and  is  copied  below.  The 
paragraph  is  of  interest,  not  only  for  its 
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historic  value,but  also  asaii  illustration  of  the 
style  of  journalism  prevalent  in  those  days. 
The  reference  to  the  "Jackson  money"  and 
"nig  currency"  are  not  without  significance. 
"On  Saturday  last,  about  ten  o'clock  a.  m., 
a  building  on  the  corner  of  Lake  and  LaSalle 
streets  and  the  one  attached  were  discovered 
to  be  in  flames.  Our  citizens  repaired  to  the 
scene  of  conflagration  with  a  promptitude 
worthy  of  commendation  and  succeeded  in 
arresting  its  progress,  after  destroying  two 
other  buildings  adjoining.  The  wind  being 
high  at  the  time  threatened  the  destruction  of 
a  number  of  the  surrounding  houses,  but  by 
the  exertions  of  our  citizens  were  saved  from 
the  devastation.  The  loss  of  the  sufferers 
will  be  severely  felt,  as  some  of  them  lost 
their  all.  A  building  on  the  corner,  occu- 
pied as  a  dwelling,  loss  $300.  There  was  in 
the  house  $230  in  money,  $125  being  in 
Jackson  money  was  found  in  the  ruins. 
The  remainder,  the  rag  currency,  was  de- 
stroyed. A  building,  old  and  occupied  as 
a  cabinet  shop,  and  another  building  as  a 
grocery  by  H.  Rhines,  together  with  dwel- 
ling, furniture  and  tools,  loss  $1,200.  A 
building  old  and  occupied  as  a  dwelling  by 
James  Spence,  loss  $500.  The  fire  com- 
menced by  a  coal  from  a  shovel  in  carrying 
from  one  building  to  another.  The  want  of 
suitable  officers  to  take  charge  and  oversee 
in  cases  of  fire,  is  much  felt,  and  we  under- 
stand the  trustees  have  suitable  regulations 
in  respect  to  it." 

This  fire  caused  no  little  excitement,  and 
it  was  perceived  that  protection  was  inade- 
quate in  case  of  emergencies.  Two  days 
later  the  Board  of  trustees  ordered  the  fire 
wardens  to  wear  badges  of  office,  authorized 
them  to  summon  bystanders  to  their  assist- 
ance— something  after  the  manner  of  a 
sheriff's  posse  comitatus,  and  making  each 
warden  a  temporary  "chief"  in  his  own 
ward.  All  this  zeal  had  to  find  some  imme- 
diate outlet.  It  was  found  in  the  imposition 
of  a  fine  (for  the  first  time)  for  a  violation  of 
the  "stove-pipe  ordinance.''  The  amount 
of  the  penalty  is  not  known,  bin  the  name 


of  the  unlucky  culprit  was  "  Mrs.  Hopkins," 
and  she  owed  her  misfortune  to  the  zeal  of 
fire  warden  No.  2. 

The  next  action  of  the  trustees  was  the 
passage  on  November  3,  1834,  of  another 
"  fire  ordinance."  Having  provided  for  the 
safe  construction  of  stove-pipe  holes,  the 
trustees  next  turned  their  attention  to  the 
prohibition  of  the  conveying  of  "  fire-brands 
or  coals  of  fire  from  one  building  to  another, 
within  the  limits  of  the  corporation,  unless 
in  a  covered  earthen  or  fire-proof  vessel." 
The  penalty  attached  to  each  violation  was  a 
fine  of  five  dollars,  which  might  be  imposed 
by  any  justice  of  the  peace.  The  ordinance, 
as  passed,  was  attested  by  the  signatures  of 
John  H.  Kinzie,  president  of  the  Board,  and 
E.  W.  Casey,  "clerk pro  tern." 

Meanwhile  the  town's  provisions  against 
fire  remained  ridicuously  inadequate  to  the 
wants    of    a   rapidly   growing    community. 
The  Chicago  Democrat  is  authority  for  the 
assertion  that  in  May,  1835,  there  was  "not 
even  a  fire  bucket  "in  the  place.     But  on 
September    19,    following,    the    Board     of 
trustees    pledged    the    credit    of    the  cor- 
poration for  the  purchase  of  two  engines,  of 
a  pattern  to  be  selected  by  the  president,  and 
"one   thousand   feet   of    hose."     Authority 
to   make   such   purchases  was  delegated  to 
William    B.    Ogden,    as   agent   of   the   cor- 
poration.    Within    three   weeks   thereafter, 
on  October  7,  the  trustees  determined  to  buy 
"  two    fire-hooks,   with    chains   and   ropes, 
two    ladders   sixteen    feet   long,   four   axes 
and  four  hand-saws,"  at  an  expenditure  of 
$29.63.     On  the  same  date,  the  "Pioneer" 
Hook  and  Ladder  Company  was  formed,  the 
first  citizens  to   sign   the  roll  being  Philip 
F.    W.    Peck,    Joseph    L.    Hansen,   Joseph 
Meeker,    and    J.    McCord.      Other    names 
were   soon   enrolled,    as   follows  :    John   L. 
Wilson,  E.  C.  Brackett,  John  Holbrook,  T. 
Jenkins,  T.  F.  Spalding,  Isaac  Cook,  J.  J. 
Garland,    George    Smith,    J.    K.    Palmer, 
Thomas  S.  Ellis,  John  R.  Livingston,  Henry 
(!.   Hubbard,   George  W.  Snow,  Thomas  J. 
King,  N.  F.  J.  Monroe,   George  W.  Merrill, 
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Samuel  S.  Lathrop  and  Thomas  S.  Hyde. 
This  action,  however,  was  only  tentative, 
and  not  until  November  4,  1835,  was  the  first 
Chicago  fire  department  really  organized. 
On  that  date,  an  ordinance  was  passed  mak- 
ing the  Board  of  trustees  ex-officio  fire 
wardens,  and  authorizing  them  to  appoint  a 
chief  engineer,  with  two  assistants,  besides 
four  additional  fire  wardens.  The-house-to- 
house  inspection  by  the  fire-wardens  was 
continued,  and  every  householder  was  re- 
quired to  keep  "  one  good,  painted  leathern 
fire  bucket/'  with  the  owner's  initials  painted 
thereon,  for  either  fire-place  or  stove,  pro- 
vided he  used  only  one.  If  he  had  more  he 
must  have  two  buckets,  under  a  fine  of  two 
dollars  for  each  deficient  bucket,  and  the 
further  sum  of  one  dollar  "for  each  month  he 
shall  neglect  to  provide  himself  with  such 
bucket  or  buckets,  after  he  shall  have  been 
notified  by  a  fire-warden  so  to  do."  The 
object  of  this  provision  is  palpable.  There 
were  many  buckets,  and  in  case  of  fire,  every 
man  who  owned  one  might  be  required  to 
turn  out  and  work  like  a  Trojan  under  the 
supervision  and  instruction  cf  the  fire- 
wardens. Should  he  fail  to  respond,  he  was 
liable  to  a  fine  of  two  dollars.  This  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  first  "  bucket  company," 
which  existed  for  five  years.* 

It  did  not  take  long  to  demonstrate  the 
imperfections  of  such  an  embryonic  system. 
A  brand  new  fire  engine  made  its  appearance 
in  December,  its  purchase  having  been 
authorized  in  September.  The  sellers, 
Stubbard  &  Company,  kindly  favored  the 
corporation  by  accepting  its  price,  $894.38 — 
in  two  annual  installments. 

On  December  12th,  the  first  fire  company 
under  the  new  ordinance  was  formed.  It 
adopted  the  name  of  the  "  Fire  Kings  No.l." 
The  first  signatures  to  the  roll  were  those  of 
H.  G.  Loomis,  H.  H.  Magie,  J.  M.  Morrison, 
W.  M.  Clarke,  John  Calhoun,  Alvin  Calhoun, 


*  One  of  these  old  leathern  fire  buckets  (perhaps  the 
only  one  in  existence)  hangs  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society.  It  is  of  simple,  yet  stronif  construction, 
and  bears  the  name  of  "  C.  Stoze." 


W.  H.  Stow,  C.  Beers,  Peter  L.  Updike,  A. 
Gilbert  and  J.  C.  Walters.  Its  motto  was 
"pro  bono  publico,"  and  its  first  officers 
were:  S.  G.  Trowbridge,  foreman ;  H.  G. 
Loomis,  treasurer;  A.  C.  Hamilton,  clerk. 
Ira  Kimberly  was  the  "  steward,"  but  the 
precise  nature  of  his  duties  does  not  clearly 
appear,  except  in  so  far  that  he  was  to  "pro- 
vide suitable  refreshments,  so  far  as  the 
officer  in  command  may  think  reasonable." 

On  December  17th,  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  trustees,  Hiram  Hugunin,  was 
made  chief  engineer,  his  first  and  second 
assistants  being  William  Jones  and  Peter  L. 
Updike.  Owing  to  a  feeling  among  the  fire- 
men that  they  should  be  allowed  to  select 
their  own  chief,  Mr.  Hugunin  resigned  his 
position  two  months  later,  being  succeeded 
on  February  17,  1836,  by  Geo.  W.  Snow,  of 
the  "Pioneer"  Hook  and  Ladder  Company. 

The  county  commissioners  granted  leave 
to  "  erect  an  engine  house  on  the  public 
square  on  La  Salle  street,  to  occupy  the  same 
during  the  period  of  five  years  without  pay- 
ing rent  therefor."  The  limits  were  twenty- 
four  by  twelve  feet,  and  the  members  of  the 
company  induced  the  Board  to  promise  that 
there  should  be  "  a  cistern  to  hold  two  hogs- 
heads of  water,  to  be  made  of  good,  pine 
lumber.''  The  contract  for  the  construction 
of  the  building  was  made  with  Levi  Blake, 
in  December,  1835. 

On  February  9,  1837,  shortly  before  the 
city  charter  went  into  effect,  the  members  of 
the  department  met  to  nominate  candidates 
for  the  positions  of  chief  and  assistant  engi- 
neers. On  March  3d  the  following  names 
were  submitted  to  the  Board  of  trustees : 
For  engineer  in  chief,  John  M.  Turner;  first 
assistant,  Jeremiah  Price;  second  assistant, 
P.  F.  W.  Peck. 

The  secretary  of  the  hook  and  ladder  com- 
pany No.  1,  George  W.  Merrill,  presented 
the  report  of  that  organization.  It  contained 
the  following  roll  of  membership,  which  was 
approved  by  the  Board:  John  M.  Turner, 
foreman;  assistant,  J.  K.  Botsford;  secre- 
tary, S.  B.  Cobb;  steward  F.  S.  Spalding; 
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private  members,  John  L.  Wilson,  J.  Meeker, 
W.  II.  Taylor,  W.  Osborne,  E.  C.  Brackett, 
Joseph  L.  Hanson,  Grant  Goodrich,  Charles 
Ad  Charles  Cleaver,  P.  F.  W.  Peck, 

James  A.  Smith.  J.  McCord,  S.  J.  Sherwood, 
Isaac  Cook  and  Tuthill  King. 

On  behalf  of  engine  company  No.  1,  the 
clerk,  John  Calhoun,  announced  the  choice 
of  the  following  persons  as  officers  at  the 
annual  election,  held  on  the  first  Monday  of 
December,  1836:  Foreman,  Alvin  Calhoun; 
first  assistant,  Thomas  Davis;  clerk,  John 
Calhoun;  treasurer,  A.  C.  Hamilton;  stew- 
ard, John  Rice. 

The  Board  assented  to  all  the  selections  of 
the  individual  companies,  but  thought  that 
the  first  and  second  assistants  of  the  depart- 
ment at  large  should  be  taken  from  the  other 
districts  of  the  town.  Accordingly,  in  April, 
in  place  of  Messrs.  Price  and  Peck,  there 
were  chosen  N.  R.  Norton  and  David  Cox, 
respectively. 

The  original  charter  of  the  city,  March  4, 
1837,  gave  the  council  power  to  organize 
companies,  and  made  the  members  of  that 
body  ex-officio  fire-wardens.  The  chief  and 
two  assistants  were  to  be  chosen  annually. 
One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  council  was  to 
pass  an  ordinance  prescribing  more  stringent 
regulations  for  the  prevention  of  fires  and 
defining  more  clearly  the  duties  of  the  de- 
partment. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  hook 
and  ladder  company  received  a  new  outfit, 
and  another  engine  was  purchased  at  Roches- 
ter for  $775.  This  investment  necessitated 
the  formation  of  a  second  engine  company, 
which  was  organized  on  December  4,  1837, 
and  assigned  to  quarters  on  Lake  street,east  of 
the  river.  It  was  first  known  as  the  "Trades- 
men's/'butthis  namewas  afterwards  changed 
to  the  "Metamora." 

The  first  officers  of  the  department  elected 
under  the  city  charter,  December,  1837, 
were:  Alexander  Lloyd,  chief  engineer,  and 
S.  J.  Lowe,  first  assistant.  They  were 
succeeded  in  1839  by  Alvin  Calhoun  au<l 
Isaac  Cook,  respectively.  Mr.  Calhoun 


was  succeeded  by   Luther  Nichols  in  1840. 

A  conflagration  of  serious  proportions 
occurred  on  October  27,  1839.  It  broke  out 
on  Lake  street,  and  while  the  department 
did  its  best  with  the  inadequate  appliances 
at  its  command,  eighteen  buildings,  among 
them  the  Tremont  house,  were  laid  in  ashes 
before  the  flames  were  extinguished.  The 
estimated  loss  was  $60,000. 

The  year  1841  witnessed  important  addit- 
ions to  the  department's  forces  and  equip- 
ment. At  that  time,  and  until  1844,  A.  S. 
Sherman  acted  as  chief.  In  September  of 
the  former  year,  the  "  Chicago  Bag  and 
Fire  Guard  Company  "  came  into  existence. 
Its  members  were  provided  with  wrenches, 
canvas  bags  and  ropes  ;  and  the  character  of 
its  paraphernalia  probably  suggested  the 
sobriquet  of  the  "  Forty  Thieves,"  by  which 
title  it  became  well-known,  and  under  which 
cognomen  it  gave  "swell  socials"  for  five 
years.*  During  the  same  month  Bucket 
Compauy  No.  1  was  formed.  It  called 
itself  the  "  Neptune,"  and  at  first  boasted  of 
but  twenty-five  members  ;  its  headquarters 
being  at  the  foot  of  La  Salle  st. 

In  November,  1846,  the  company  was 
dissolved,  and  its  members  formed  an 
association  known  as  the  "  Red  Jackets," 
which  company  became  famous  in  the  annals 
of  the  volunteer  fire  department.  Engine 
Company  No.  3,  "  Osceola,"  later  the 
"Niagara,"  was  organized  November  24th, 
1844.  Originally,  its  house  was  at  the  foot 
of  Dearborn  street,  though  later  the  company 
removed  to  the  corner  of  Kinzie  and  North 
Wells  street.  G.  F.  Foster  was  the  first 
foreman,  and  W.  M.  Larrabee  assistant. 
The  members  of  this  organization  were  taken 

*  The  names  ol  the  famous  forty  were  as  follows: 
L  M.  Bojce.  V.  S.  Lee,  W.  H.  Adams,  J.  C.  Haines.  L. 
r.  Hillard,  J.  Gross  J- W.  Mitchell,  W.  Dunlop,  \v.  M. 
Larrabee,  Ira  Couch,  J.  B.  Wier,  F.  A.  Howe,  J.  W.  Streh 
J.  H.  Kies,  George  Raymond,  A.  Follansbee.  C.  N".  Holden. 
E.  I.  Tinkham.  A.  H.  Burley,  Sol.  Taylor,  A.  McClure,  T- 
P.  Robb,  H.  W.  Stow,  S.  J.  Surdam,  H.  W.  Bigelow,  R.  F- 
Hamilton.Thomas  George.A.  E.  Fuller,  P.O.  Sheldoii,  I.  S. 
Hiirblo'y,  E.  K.  Rogers,  C.  R.  Vandercook,  E.  C.  Hall.  J.O 
Hudtfo.  W.  S.  Newberry,  J.  H.  Burch,  J.  E.  Davis,  J.  H. 
Dunham,  E.  Emerson  and  Luther  Nichols.  The  flrst  fore- 
man was  G.  A.  Robb,  audits  last  L.  M.  Boyce. 
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from  the  best  society  on  the  north  side,  and 
No.  3  soon  came  to  be  known  as  the  "  kid 
glove"  company." 

In  January,  1845,  the  Philadelphia  Hose 
Company  No.  1  '  was  organized,  its  head- 
quarters being  near  the  Clark  street  bridge 
on  the  north  side.  Jacob  B.  Johnson  was 
foreman.  At  this  time  Stephen  F.  Gale  was 
chief  of  the  fire  department,  having 
assumed  the  duties  of  the  position  in  1844 
and  retaining  the  office  until  1847. 

In  March,  1846,  the  Chicago  Fire  Guards 
Bucket  Company,  having  been  considered  no 
longer  necessary,  was  disbanded,  and  its 
members  assigned  to  other  companies.  As 
time  went  by,  the  equipment  of  the  depart- 
ment was  gradually  improved.  In  May, 
1852,  the  "  Eed  Jackets  "  were  made  happy 
by  the  reception  of  a  ten  inch  cylinder  and 
twelve  inch  stroke  engine,  built  by  L.  Button 
&  Co.  Thus  encouraged,  the  rivalry 
between  this  company  and  its  fellows, 
notably  No.  1,  was  carried  on  under  more 
favorable  auspices.  The  rivalry  between  all 
the  companies  constituting  the  volunteer 
department  was  intense,  if  not  bitter. 

Some  time  in  185i  the  "Red  Jackets'' 
went  East.  There  was  to  be  a  grand  tourna- 
ment in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  they 
were  desirous  of  winning  the  first  prize. 

On  reaching  New  York  they  learned  that 
this  tournament  had  been  postponed.  For 
a  week  they  remained  in  that  city,  the  guests 
of  the  "Live  Oaks."  U.  P.  Harris,  who  was 
chief  of  the  Chicago  department,  at  that 
time  was  a  member  of  the  party,  and  largely 
through  his  exertions,  a  contest  was  arranged 
between  the  visiting  company  and  some  of 
the  New  York  companies.  The  New  York- 
ers regarded  it  as  a  piece  of  absurd  presump- 
tion for  an  unknown  western  organization 
to  attempt  to  compete  with  the  "crack" 
companies  of  the  metropolis.  The  result, 
however,  showed  how  well-founded  was  their 
confidence.  The  contest  ended  in  the  com- 
plete triumph  of  the  "  Red  Jackets,"  who 
received  the  hearty  congratulations  of  their 
rivals. 


"Excelsior"  Engine  Company  No.  5  was 
organized  in  November,  1846.  Its  head- 
quarters were  on  Clinton  street  between 
Randolph  and  Washington.  A.  S.  Sherman 
was  its  foreman. 

In  January,  1847,  the  "  Rough  and  Ready" 
Bucket  Company  No.  1,  was  organized, 
Charles  Harpel  being  foreman. 

The  month  of  October,  1847,  was  notable 
for  the  large  number  of  incendiary  fires 
which  occurred,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  lumber  and  ship-yards.  The  city 
council  discussed  the  propriety  of  passing 
an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  establishment 
of  planing-mills,  lumber-yards,  and  other 
dangerous  mercantile  businesses,  in  the 
thickly-settled  portions  of  the  city.  In 
October,  1849,  an  ordinance  was  passed  to 
prevent  the  erection  of  wooden  buildings 
within  the  following  limits: — South  of  the 
center  of  the  Chicago  river,  and  east  of  the 
center  of  the  south  branch  thereof,  and 
north  of  Randolph  and  east  of  Wabash. 
Buildings  used  for  warehouse  purposes  upon 
the  so-called  "  wharfing  privileges,"  were  not 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance. 

The  Firemen's  Benevolent  Association  was 
formed  in  October,  1847,  with  S.  F.  Gales  as 
president.  It  was  incorporated  by  the  legis- 
lature June  21,  1852.  The  constitution  and 
by-laws  confined  the  benefits  of  the  associa- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  volunteer  depart- 
ment, and  refused  to  recognize  the  members 
of  an  organization,  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
was  formed  later,  out  of  deference  to  public 
dissatisfaction  with  the  volunteer  depart- 
ment. 

At  the  election  of  1847  Charles  F. 
Peck  was  chosen  chief,  Charles  M.  Gray 
first  assistant,  and  James  H.  Rees,  second 
assistant.  Mr.  Peck  served  from  1847  to 
]S49,  and  during  his  administration,  in 
March,  1848,  "Hope"  Hose  Company  No.  2 
was  organized.  The  career  of  this  company 
was  a  brilliant  one.  The  Fireman's  Journal 
in  speaking  of  it,  says:  "Hope  was  always 
the  brag  company,  not  only  of  Chicago,  but 
of  the  West.  The  crack  companies  of  Alton, 
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Springfield  and  other  cities  could,  never 
successfully  cope  with  the  Hope  boys." 

The  parade  of  the  firemen  during  the 
session  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Commission 
of  1847,  elsewhere  referred  to,  was  eminently 
creditable  to  the  companies  and  to  the  city, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  reports  sent  to  New  York 
by  no  less  competent  critics  than  Thurlow 
Weed  and  'Horace  Greeley.  The  latter 
writing  to  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  under  date  of 
July  5th,  1847,  says: 

The  grand  parade  took  place  this  morning,  and 
the  spectacle  was  one  truly  magnificent.  The  citizens 
of  Chicago,  of  course,  furnished  the  most  imposing 
part  of  it— the  music,  the  military,  the  ships  on 
wheels, ornamented  fire  engines, etc.  I  never  witnessed 
anything  so  superb  as  the  appearance  of  some  of  the 
fire  companies,  with  their  engines  drawn  by  led 
horses  tistefully  caparisoned.  Our  New  York  fire- 
men must  try  again;  they  have  certainly  been  out- 
done. , 

Thurlow  Weed,  in  his  letter  of  the  same 
date  to  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  writes: 

Let  me  here  say  that  the  firemen's  display  to- 
day in  this  city  excited  universal  admiration.  I 
never  saw  anything  got  up  in  better  taste.  The 
companies  were  in  neat  uniforms.  Their  machines 
were  very  tastefully  decorated.  There  was  also  a 
miniature  ship  manned  and  fully  rigged,  drawn  by 
twelve  horses,  in  the  procession.  While  moving, 
the  crew  on  board  The  Convention  made,  shortened 
and  took  in  sail  repeatedly. 

The  "Protector"  Engine  Company  No  6 
was  organized  in  August,  1849,  during  the 
administration  of  Ashley  Gilbert,  who 
succeeded  Mr.  Peck  as  chief.  Mr.  Gilbert 
was  succeeded  one  year  later  by  Cyrus  P. 
Bradley,  who  remained  in  office  during  two 
terms.  The  fire  limits  were  extended  at  a 
meeting  of  the  council  held  August  1,  1850. 
so  as  to  include  the  district  east  of  the  south 
branch  of  the  Chicago  river  and  west  of 
State  street,  north  of  the  alley  running 
between  Randolph  and  Washington  streets. 

In  October,  1850,  there  was  a  "firemen's 
festival,"  which  was  an  occasion  much  prized 
by  the  boys  who  "ran  with  the  machine." 
Twenty-three  compani  s  were  in  line,  repre- 
sentatives being  present  from  Buffalo, Detroit 
Milwaukee,  Racine  and  Kenosha.  Alder- 


man Page,  who  had  long  been  an  honorary 
member,  extended  the  hospitalities  to  the 
visitors.  A  dinner  was  given  at  the  Tre- 
mont  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  engineer 
a  torch-light  procession  through  the  streets 
in  the  evening,  but  the  wind  prevented  its 
successful  accomplishment. 

"Lawrence"  Engine  Company  No.  7  was 
organized  in  September,  1850  and  re-organ- 
ized in  1852  as  the  "Eagle." 

In  December,  1851,  a  third  hose  company 
was  formed,  called  at  first,  the  "Lone  Star," 
but  afterwards  the  "Illinois."  On  December 
23,1851,the  "Phoenix"  Engine  Company,No. 
8  came  into  existence,  and  in  October,  1853, 
was  re-christened  as  the  "Cataract."  Its 
members  were  mostly  sailors,  and  during  the 
season  of  navigation  it  was  of  comparatively 
little  value. 

No  addition  to  the  number  of  fire  organiz- 
ations occurred  until  February,  1854,  when 
the  "New  Northern, "subsequently  known  as 
the  "America,"  No.  9,  came  into  existence. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  U.  P. 
Harris,  as  chief.  He  served  from  1852  to 
1854,  and  was  succeeded  by  J.  M.  Donnelly, 
who  served  only  one  term.  During  his 
administration,  was  organized  the  "Wash- 
ington" Engine  Company  No.  10.  An 
ordinance  was  also  passed  on  July  23, 1855, 
dividing  the  city  into  six  fire  districts,  two  in 
each  division.  The  alarm  was  to  be  given  by 
eight  strokes  of  the  bell,  and  the  number  of 
the  district  indicated  by  the  additional 
strokes  following.  The  bell  used  for  this 
purpose  was  that  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
which  was  the  most  resonant  in  the  city.  In 
February,  1855,  however,  a  large  bell  was 
hung  in  the  new  tower  of  the  court  house. 
A  watchman  was  also  constantly  on  duty 
there  to  fling  out  his  flags  by  day  or  lanterns 
by  night  in  order  to  direct  the  firemen  to  the 
locality  in  which  the  flames  had  been  dis- 
covered. 

The  first  steam  fire-engine  ever  seen  in 
Chicago  was  brought  here  from  Cincinnati, 
in  1855.  A  special  committee  had  been 
sent  to  that  city  to  examine  into  the  work- 
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ing  of  the  new  device.  The  engine  was 
known  as  the  "Joe  Ross,"  and  on  its  first 
trial,  the  engineer,  through  his  own  care- 
lessness, succeeded  in  bursting  the  boiler, 
the  result  being  his  immediate  death.  The 
second  contest,  however,  proved  entirely  suc- 
cessful. Subsequently,  a  trial  was  arranged 
between  the  steamer  sent  to  Chicago  and 
the  hand-engines  of  the  department.  Three 
of  the  latter,  Nos.  2,  8,  and  10,  succeeded 
in  beating  the  new  arrival.  The  engine  did 
not  give  satisfaction,  and  was  ultimately 
sold  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

From  1855  to  1857,  Silas  McBride  was 
chief.  During  his  incumbency,  many  new 
organizations  were  formed. 

On  October  17,  1857,  occurred  the  most 
disastrous  fire  which  Chicago  had  known  up 
to  that  time.  It  originated  in  a  large  brick 
store,  Nos.  109-ll,South  Water  street,  where 
four  dissolute  men  and  women  were  indulg- 
ing in  a  drunken  carousal  and  overturned  a 
lamp.  The  supply  of  water  was  scanty,  and 
the  fire  department  found  itself  unable  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  flames.  The  result 
was  that  within  a  comparatively  short  space 
of  time  some  of  the  most  costly  business 
edifices  in  the  city  were  reduced  to  heaps  of 
smouldering  ruins.  The  loss  was  estimated 
at  nearly  $500,000.  Twenty-three  persons 
perished  in  the  conflagration,  among  them 
being  several  firemen.  At  the  coroner's  in- 
quest held  upon  those  who  thus  lost  their 
lives,  the  testimony  developed  the  fact  that 
the  department  as  then  organized  was 
utterly  powerless  to  cope  with  a  wide-spread 
conflagration.  Two  of  the  engines  had 
been  broken  while  competing  for  a  two  hun- 
dred dollar  silver  trumpet.  About  three 
hundred  feet  of  their  hose  had  been  taken 
away  in  consequence  of  its  having  burst  dur- 
ing the  trial.  Much  dissatisfaction  was 
expressed,  and  a  movement  was  inaugurated 
by  E.  E.  Ellsworth,  on  behalf  of  the  insur- 
ance companies,  looking  to  the  formation  of 
a  "fire  brigade."  This  was  to  consist  of 
one  hundred  picked  men  to  be  invested  with 
police  powers  and  divided  into  companies  and 


squads  commanded  by  captains,  lieutenants 
and  sergeants.  A  fire  escape  was  to  be  car- 
ried, besides  six  ladders,  one  hundred  fire 
axes,  and  other  paraphernalia.  The  officers 
were,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Ellsworth,  to 
see  "that  the  men  worked  in  concert,  and 
did  not  occupy  themselves  in  removing  cold 
lead,  iron,  stone  flooring  etc.,  when  anything 
more  valuable  is  to  found,  and  take  especial 
pains  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  furniture, 
as  it  is  not  considered  good  policy  to  throw 
mirrors  from  four-story  windows  or,  like 
Doesticks,  knock  pianos  to  pieces  in  order  to 
save  the  castors."  The  organization  effected 
through  this  movement  was  known  as  the 
"Citizens' Fire  Brigade,  of  Chicago,  Illinois." 

It  was  regarded  with  great  disfavor  and  no 
little  jealousy  by  the  volunteer  firemen,  who, 
as  has  been  stated,  refused  to  allow  its  mem- 
bers to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the 
"Firemens'  Benevolent  Association."  Its 
first  officers  were  as  follows: — President  and 
captain,  Arthur  C.  Ducat;  vice-president 
and  lieutenants,  L.  K.  Sanborn,  S.  B.  Ray- 
mond, and  Henry  Brandt;  secretary,  Graf- 
ton  Fenno;  treasurer,  W.  G.  Hibbard; 
finance  committee,  Charles  II.  Hunt, 
Frederick  Fisher,  H.  G.  Williams,  F.  W. 
Wads  worth  and  J.  B.  Shay.  Among  the 
original  members  of  the  brigade  were,  H.  0. 
Smith,  L.  S.  Benton,  Shaw  Williams,  J.  W. 
Davis,  H.  N.  May,  G.  W.  Gardner,  S.  B. 
Raymond  and  William  Thompson. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  volunteer  depart- 
ment grew  apace.  The"Red  Jackets"and"Red 
Rovers,"  Nos.  4  and  14,  came  in  for  a  large 
share  of  public  censure.  In  fact,  there  was 
a  strong  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  citi- 
zens that  the  former  company  had  burned 
down  its  engine  house  in  the  fall  of  1857. 
In  a  report  made  by  the  council  committee 
on  fire  and  water,  in  November  of  that  year, 
No.  14  was  represented  as  "  being  composed 
of  a  very  inferior  class  of  beings,  all  more 
or  less  given  to  intoxication  and  guilty  of 
riotism  generally."  In  truth,  at  this  time, 
the  volunteer  fire  department  had  become 
a  sort  of  harbor  or  place  of  resort  for  idlers 
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from  other  cities  and  a  kind  of  hospital 
where  wickedness  was  encouraged.  The 
report  of  the  committee  above  cited,  says  : — 
"There  appear  to  be  too  many  outsiders, 
men  and  boys  coming  from  distant  cities, 
who  either  cannot  or  do  not  seek  for  employ- 
ment. Consequently,  the  first  step  they 
take  is  to  run  with  the  machine.  The 
present  arrangement  in  our  city  provides  for 
them  at  least  a  sleeping  place  for  the  night, 
if  nothing  more."  The  chief  engineer  was 
requested  to  make  a  thorough  examination, 
and  to  cause  the  arrest  of  all  the  question- 
able members  of  the  fire  companies.  Another 
difficulty  to  be  overcome,  if  possible,  was  the 
excessive  use  of  free  liquor  at  times  of  fire. 

It  was  the  custom  at  that  time  for  the 
members  of  the  department  to  meet  in  con- 
vention to  nominate  candidates  for  the 
election.  The  chief,  Mr.  McBride,  called 
such  a  convention  for  January  28th.  It  was 
held  in  the  South  Side  Market  Hall,  Three 
candidates  were  in  the  field  ;  D.  J.  Swenie, 
Peter  Casey  and  John  Egan.  The  session 
was  a  tumultuous  one,  and  many  of  the  com- 
panies left  the  hall  to  meet  in  another  con- 
vention at  the  same  place  on  the  following 
day.  Mr  Egan  received  the  nomination  of 
the  regular  convention,  but  offered  to  effect 
a  compromise  with  the  Sweuie  faction  by 
resigning  in  favor  of  U.  P.  Harris.  This 
overture  was  not  accepted,  and  the  next  day 
Mr.  Swenie  was  nominated  by  the  bolters, 
with  L.  Walters  for  first  and  M.  W.  Powell, 
second  assistant.  The  other  names  upon 
the  Egan  ticket  were,  John  Shank,  first 
and  Jacob  Hild,  second  assistant.  The 
Swenie  ticket  was  elected. 

On  February  5,  1858,  there  was  another 
test  of  a  steam  fire  engine,  known  as  the 
"Long  John."  The  test  occurred  at  the 
foot  of  LaSalle  street,  and  met  with  approval 
of  experts  and  of  the  citizens  generally. 
The  members  of  the  volunteer  department 
were  quick  to  recognize  that  this  was  adeath 
blow  to  their  system.  Mr.  Swenie  had  been 
recognized  as  the  exponent  of  the  idea  of 
a  paid  fire  department  and  his  election 


at  the  time  engendered    much  bad  feeling. 

On  July  6,  1858,  Engine  companies  No. 
4,  10,  and  14,  Hose  Companies  No.  3  and  5, 
and  Hook  and  Ladder  No.  3,  met  on  Clark 
street,  and  by  way  of  defiant  protest  marched 
down  that  thoroughfare,  headed  by  the 
"  Great  Western "  band,  and  after  travers- 
ing the  principal  streets,  assembled  in  the 
Court  House  square,  where  a  large  crowd 
had  collected.  The  mayor  was  apprehensive 
of  a  riot,  and  sent  two  hundred  policeman 
to  the  scene.  The  arrest  of  the  firemen  for 
disorderly  conduct  was  ordered,  and  a  pre- 
cipitate flight  followed,  the  machines  being 
abandoned.  About  a  dozen  were  taken  into 
custody,  but  the  mayor  subsequently  ordered 
their  release.  The  engines  were  taken  to 
the  armory  and  locked  up,  while  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  special  policemen  to 
man  them  in  case  of  fire.  The  engine  and 
hose-house  were  guarded  by  squads  of  police 
as  it  was  feared  that  a  demonstration  might 
be  made  against  the  new  steamer.  No 
further  trouble  occurred,  however,  and  the 
Council,  on  March  22,  1858,  ordered  the 
disbandmeut  of  the  organization  which  had 
participated  in  the  procession. 

On  August  2,  1858,  an  ordinance  was 
passed  organizing  a  paid  department.  De- 
cember 4th,  following,  "  Northern  Liberty  " 
Engine  Company  was  formed,  and  this  was 
the  last  of  the  volunteer  companies.  Its 
headquarters  were  on  the  corner  of  Larrabee 
and  North  avenue,  and  Conrad  Folz  was  its 
first  foreman. 

In  February,  1859,  two  volunteer  hose 
companies  known  as  the  "Northern  "  No.  7, 
and  "Union"  No.  8,  were  organized.  They 
were  disbanded  in  1862. 

The  ordinance  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  paid  fire  department,  gave  the 
chief  and  assistant  engineers  full  charge, 
with  power  to  make  all  rules.  The  Board 
of  Control  consisted  of  the  mayor,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Council  committee  on  fire  and 
water,  the  chief  engineer  and  the  water 
commissioner,  who  was  to  be  chosen  by 
themselves.  The  rules  when  adopted  were 
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to  have  the  force  of  ordinances.  Salaries 
were  fixed  as  follows: — Captain,  $300  per 
annum,  lieutenants,  1100,  engineers,  $600, 
pipemen,  drivers,  and  stokers,  $1.00  per  day. 
All  others  $25  per  month.  Badges  were  to 
be  worn,  and  no  engine  was  to  be  used 
except  such  as  belonged  to  the  city.  The 
number  of  men  who  were  to  compose  the 
several  companies  was  also  regulated  by  the 
ordinance.  A  full  company  was  convened 
in  July  to  operate  the  "Long  John,"  which 
was  installed  in  quarters  on  La  Salle  street, 
near  the  corner  of  Washington.  The  first 
members  of  this  company  were  as  follows: — 
Joel  A.  Kinney,  foreman;  Alexander  Mc- 
Monagle,  John  McLean,  Thomas  Barry, 
Thomas  O'Brien,  William  Mullen,  James 
Quirk,  pipemen;  Joel  A.  Prescott,  engineer; 
Kobert  Etheridge,  assistant  engineer;  Alvin 
C.  King  and  Dennis  O'Connell,  drivers;  and 
John  Farrel,  watchman. 

Three  more  steamers  were  tried  in  Septem- 
ber, 1858,  on  the  lake  shore  at  the  foot  of 
Washington  street.  These  were  known  as 
the  "Enterprise,"  the  "Atlantic"  and  the 
"  Island  Queen."  The  city  already  owned 
the  first  named,  and  the  two  latter,  proving 
satisfactory,  were  purchased.  In  February, 
1860,  the  "  TJ.  P.  Harris"  and  "Little  Giant" 
were  added  to  the  list.  The  department  also 
owned  three  hand  engines,  two  hose  carts 
and  hook  and  ladder  trucks. 

In  1859  Mr.  II.  P.  Harris  was  again  elected 
chief  engineer,  his  assistants  being  Darius 
Knights  and  James  J.  Langdon.  Under  the 
amended  charter  of  February  16,  1865,  the 
fire  department  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
board  of  police  and  fire  commissioners. 
Under  this  act,  in  October  of  that  year,  the 
council  passed  an  amended  ordinance  defin- 
ing new  fire  limits  and  adopting  regulations 
for  service.  The  first  commissioners  were 
A.  C.  Coventry,  John  S.  Newhouse  and  John 
Wentworth.  The  underwriters  secured  an 
amendment  to  the  ordinance,  and  in  1867 
William  James  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Board  as  a  special  representative  of  the 
insurance  interest. 


In  1866  the  department  owned  eleven 
steamers,  two  hand  engines,  thirteen  hose 
carts,  and  hook  and  ladder  trucks  and  had 
120  paid  members,  125  volunteers  and  owned 
53  horses.  Within  the  next  five  years  the 
hand  engines  had  disappeared.  The  number 
of  steamers  had  increased  to  17,  there  were 
23  hose  carts,  194  paid  members  and  91 
horses.  In  1871  the  roster  of  the  officers  of 
the  department  was  as  follows  :  Robert  A. 
Williams,  chief  fire  marshal  ;  John  Shank, 
and  Lorens  Walter,  assistants;  Hiram  Amick, 
clerk  ;  John  McCauley,  fire  warden,  north 
division;  Benjamin  F.  McCarthy,  south 
division ;  Charles  H.  Chapin,  west  division  ; 
E.  B.  Chandler,  superintendent  fire  alarm 
and  police  telegraph;  J.  B.  Barrett,  chief 
operator. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  fire  of  October, 
1871,  the  folio  wing  companies  were  in  service: 
Steamers — "Long  John,"  No.  1,  A.  Mc- 
Monagle  foreman  ;  "  Waubansia,"  No.  2, 
M.  Sullivan  foreman  ;  "Jacob  Rehm,"  No. 

4,  G.  Charleston  foreman  ;    "•  Chicago,"  No. 

5,  C.  Schimmels  foreman;  "Little  Giant," 
No.    6,    James   Enright   foreman ;    "  Econ- 
omy," No.  8,  N.  Dubach  foreman  ;  "Frank 
Sherman,"   No.  9.  Joel  A.  Kinney  foreman  ; 
"J.  B.  Rice,"  No.  10,  J.  J.  Walsh,  foreman; 
"  A.  C.  Coventry,"  No.  11,  J.  J.  Walsh  fore- 
man ;  "  T.  B.  Brown,"  No.  12,  F.  W.  Tap- 
lin  foreman  ;  "  Fred  Gund,"  No.  14,    Denis 
J.  Swenie  foreman;  "  A.  D.  Titsworth,"  No. 
13,    Maurice  W.  Shay  foreman;  "Illinois," 
No.  15,  William  Mullin  foreman  ;  "  Wiime- 
bago,"  No.  16,  John  Dreher  foreman  ;    "  R. 
A.  Williams,"    No.   17,  C.   T.    Brown   fore- 
man.    "  Liberty,"  No.  7,  and  the  "  William 
James"  No.  3,  had   been   destroyed  in  the 
repair  shop  at  the   time  of  the   fire.     The 
other  companies  were  as  follows  :  Hook  and 
Ladder,    No.  2,    M.  Schuli  foreman  ;  No.  3, 
J.  H.  Greene  ;    No.  4,  George  Ernst  ;    Hose 
Elevators,     Nos.    1    and  2 ;      Supply    Hose 
Guards,    No.  1,    Leo   Meyers  ;    No  2,    Jack 
Dorsey  ;   No.  3,  Matthew  Schuh  ;    No.  4,  J. 
C.  Schmidt ;    No.  5,    J.  J.    Grant ;    No.  6, 
James  Barry. 
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The  fire  alarm  police  telegraph  system, 
which  originated  in  Boston,  was  first  exhib- 
ited in  this  city,  in  May,  1858,  by  Dr.  Chan- 
ning,  its  inventor.  It  was  placed  in  the 
council  chamber  and  thrown  open  to  public 
inspection  during  certain  hours  of  the  day. 
D.  J.  Swenie  was  at  that  time  chief  of  the 
department  and  he  urged  the  immediate 
adoption  of  the  system.  Owing  to  timidity 
on  the  part  of  the  tax  payers,  however,  no 
definite  action  was  taken  until  May  18, 1863, 
when  the  common  council  passed  a  resolu- 
tion looking  toward  ascertaining  the  cost  of 
constructing  such  a  telegraph.  In  1864,  a 
contract  for  its  construction  was  awarded  to 
W.  H.  Mendel  of  the  firm  of  John  F.  Kin- 
nard  &  Co.  who  had  been  interested  in  the 
construction  of  the  system  in  other  cities. 
The  contract  price  was  $7,000,  and  the  sys- 
tem embraced  the  following  apparatus:  125 
miles  of  wire,  106  boxes,  14  engine  house 
gongs,  6  bells  and  strikers,  6  instruments 
for  police  purposes  and  the  necessary  ofBce 
fixtures. 

On  June  2,  1865,  the  system  was  formally 
turned  over  to  the  city,  and  pronounced  to 
be  in  perfect  working  order.  The  first 
test  proved  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  Since 
the  introduction  of  the  system,  many  im- 
provements in  the  apparatus  have  taken 
place,  a  detailed  description  of  which  might 
prove  uninteresting.  The  central  office  was 
originally  located  in  the  dome  of  the  old 
court  house,  from  which  radiated  a  net- 
work of  wires  to  the  tops  of  the  buildings 
that  surrounded  the  public  square.  The 
operating  officers  consisted  of  E.  B.  Chand- 
ler, superintendent,  John  P.  Barrett,  assis- 
tant-superintendent; William  Kirkman  and 
Alfred  Ranous,  operators  ;  Nathaniel  Gray, 
repairer;  D.  S.  Anderson,  L.  B.  Firman, 
George  E.  Fuller,  William  J.  Brown,  John 
Kennedy,  and  William  E.  Meyers,  most  of 
whom  were  well-known  telegraph  operators. 
Mr.  Chandler  continued  to  be  superintend- 
ent for  eleven  years,  when  he  resigned  the 
office  to  accept  the  general  Western  Agency 
of  Gamewell  &  Co.,  in  the  spring  of  1876. 


He  was  succeeded  by  John  B.  Barrett .  The 
system  suffered  severely  in  the  fire  of  Octo- 
ber, 1871,  but  the  telegraph  corps,under 
the  direction  of  superintendent  Chandler 
worked  with  such  energy  that  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  second  day,  with  instructions  to 
operate  and  alter  to  suit  their  needs,  the 
western  division  lines,  embracing  nearly 
one-half  of  the  entire  system,  were  ready  for 
service,  and  by  the  end  of  the  week  connec- 
tion was  completed  with  as  much  of  the 
system  in  the  south  division  as  had  escaped 
the  flames. 

A  few  days  before  the  great  fire,  the 
Fire  Insurance  Patrol  was  organized 
under  the  superintendency  of  Benjamin  B. 
Bullwinkle.  It  has  always  rendered  valuable 
assistance  in  saving  property.  It  is  not 
under  municipal  control,  however,  and  forms 
no  portion  of  the  fire  department  proper. 

The  Benevolent  Association  of  the  paid 
department  was  organized  in  the  fall  of 
1863.  A  constitution  and  by-laws  were 
adopted  on  October  14,  and  the  following 
officers  were  elected  :  Francis  Agnew,  presi- 
dent; Charles  T.  Brown,  vice-president; 
Thomas  Barry,  secretary;  Joel  Prescot, 
treasurer;  J.  J.  Gillespie,  D.  J.  Swenie 
and  L.  J.  Walsh,  finance  comittee. 

Eeference  has  been  made  in  another 
chapter  to  the  work  of  the  department  in  the 
fire  of  October,  1871.  No  little  criticism, 
some  of  it  more  or  less  unjust,  has  been 
expended  upon  it.  On  the  whole,  however, 
it  may  be  questioned  whether,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  could  have  done  better. 
The  blaze  which  started  in  De  Koven  street, 
and  whose  madly  leaping  flames  kindled  the 
fires  of  human  sympathy  throughout  the 
world,  found  the  firemen  exhausted  from 
their  heroic  exertions  of  the  night  before. 
Its  progress  was  rapid  beyond  parallel,  and 
the  burning  of  the  water  works  absolutely 
prohibited  further  action  by  cutting  off  the 
supply  of  the  only  element  with  which  human 
skill  could  hope  to  combat  the  flames.  Let 
credit  be  given  where  it  is  due  and  censure 
fall  where  it  is  deserved.  The  entire  system 
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was  inadequate  to  the  unexpected  demand 
made  upon  it,  and  the  firemen  cannot  be 
justly  held  responsible  for  shortcomings, 
the  disastrous  result  of  which  could  not  be 
foreseen. 

Good  came  out  of  evil,  however,  and 
the  city  which  had  passed  through  one  such 
baptism  spared  neither  study  nor  expense 
in  the  hope  of  making  itself  secure  against 
another.  As  soon  as  practicable,  facilities 
for  better  water  supply  were  introduced, 
additional  and  improved  apparatus  was 
secured  as  rapidly  as  thorough  tests  demon- 
strated the  utility  of  new  inventions.  The 
scale  of  salaries  was  raised  so  as  to  insure  the 
best  service  no  less  than  the  entire  time  of 
the  members.  The  personnel  of  the  depart- 
ment was  made  a  subject  of  careful  consider- 
ation, and  nothing  left  undone  that  could 
stimulate  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  entire 
organization.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
Chicago  fire  department  of  to-day  ranks  as 
the  peer  of  any  in  the  world  in  respect  of 
courage,  discipline  and  efficiency. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  citizens,  while  cheerfully  assenting 
to  the  increase  in  taxation  necessary  to  bring 
about  this  result,  were  no  less  zealous  in 
seeking  and  adopting  improved  methods  of 
building,  and  the  city's  great  modern  edifices 
are  as  nearly  fireproof  as  the  science  of  the 
age  can  render  them.  Of  course  such  systems 
of  construction  more  or  less  simplify  the 
labors  of  the  department  in  the  event  of  a 
fire  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  rendering  success 
far  more  easy  of  accomplishment. 

In  1872,  mayor  Joseph  Medill  had  a  disa- 
greement with  the  Board  of  fire  commission- 
ers and  refused  to  recognize  the  latter  body, 
whose  report  was  never  officially  accepted  nor 
printed.  The  manuscript  has  been  lost  and 
the  operations  of  the  year  are  not  recorded. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  a  four- wire  ke-rite 
cable  was  laid  fifty  feet  under  the  south 
branch  of  the  Chicago  river  at  Archer  avenue, 
through  the  brick  tunnel  which  contains  the 
water  main,  and  that  a  six-wire  ke-rite  cable 
was  laid  in  the  water  pipe  tunnel,  under  the 


Ogden  avenue  slip  at  Division  street.  In 
connection  with  the  telegraph  company  a 
cable  was  laid  under  the  north  branch  of  the 
river  at  Cly bourn  place,  two  wires  of  which 
belonged  to  the  fire  alarm  system.  In  1873, 
a  four-wire  ke-rite  cable  was  laid  from  the 
water  works  crib  in  the  lake  through  the 
new  tunnel  before  the  water  was  admitted, 
a  distance  of  three  miles.  Other  additions 
aud  improvements  were  made  in  the  fire 
alarm  system,  the  result  of  which  will  be 
seen  by  an  examination  of  the  appended 
tables.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  first  underground  cable,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  laid  in  water  pipe  tun- 
nels, or  through  water  mains,  was  a  ke-rite 
built  by  Day  &  Co.  of  New  York.  It  was 
laid  in  October,  1877,  along  Cass  street 
between  Superior  and  Erie. 

For  the  decade  following,  the  history  of 
the  department  is  a  narrative  of  gradual  but 
material  growth.  Good  service  was  rendered 
by  the  men  during  the  conflagration  of  1874, 
a  description  of  the  ravages  of  which  the 
reader  may  find  elsewhere. 

An  event  of  no  little  importance  occurred 
in  1883,  in  the  introduction  into  the  depart- 
ment of  what  is  known  as  the  Pompier  drill. 
This  system  has  already  resulted  in  the  sav- 
ing of  thousands  of  lives,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  drill  is  anywhere  per- 
formed with  greater  celerity  and  precision 
than  in  Chicago. 

It  consists  of  seven  different  styles,  and  is 
designed  to  teach  the  men  the  art  of  scaling 
the  walls  of  high  buildings  by  means  of  lad- 
ders. The  ladders  are  placed  on  the  ground 
at  a  right  angle  to  the  building,  from  which 
they  are  distant  one  pace,  while  a  space  of 
two  paces  is  left  between  them.  The  men 
take  their  positions  with  elbows  touching, 
and  their  evolutions  are  performed  under 
command  with  the  regularity  of  a  military 
parade.  One  man  is  assigned  to  each  ladder, 
and  after  advancing  to  within  about  a  foot 
of  its  center,  the  order  is  given,  "  take  hold 
of  the  ladders,"  which  is  executed  in  two 
motions.  The  body  is  first  bent  forward, 
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the  legs  being  in  a  straight  position,  the  arms 
straight  and  the  hand  well  spread,  each  man 
next  grasps  the  beam  of  his  ladder  with  his 
left  hand  above  and  his  right  hand  below, 
that  position  being  best  adapted  to  raising 
and  putting  the  same,  which  is  long,  slender, 
top-heavy  and  apt  to  sway.  The  second 
motion  is  to  straighten  the  body,  the  ladder 
being  held  in  the  same  position  as  when  on 
the  ground  and  the  arms  extending  down- 
ward. At  the  command,  "raise  ladders," 
the  ladder  is  brought  to  the  breast,  with  the 
hook  pointing  to  the  ground  and  then  raised 
overhead,  its  position  being  still  horizontal. 
The  next  movement  is  to  "raise  and  hook" 
the  ladders,  which  consists  of  elevating 
and  hanging  them  from  the  left  hand  end  of 
the  window  sill  by  the  hook,  the  brackets  of 
the  ladder  touching  the  wall  and  holding  it 
in  firm  and  safe  position  for  mounting.  The 
first  ladder  being  in  position,  a  second  one  is 
raised  to  the  man  standingupon  it,  which  is  in 
turn  fastened  to  the  window  of  the  next  story. 
By  a  carefully  arranged  system  (in  which  not 
even  the  minutest  detail  is  overlooked)  other 
ladders  are  raised  and  hung  with  a  celerity 
truly  marvelous  and  without  the  slightest 
confusion,  a  new  man  ascending  as  each 
ladder  is  placed  in  position.  The  commands 
after  the  ladders  are  in  position  are  given 
by  an  arranged  system  through  blasts  of  a 
whistle  which  are  more  easily  heard.  The 
same  perfection  of  method  characterizes  the 
descent  from  and  lowering  of  the  ladders. 

The  first  important  fire  of  1885  took  place 
on  February  19,  and  between  that  date  and 
December  29  (both  dates  inclusive),  occurred 
16  fires,  out  of  a  total  of  1,309,  the  loss  in 
each  of  which  exceeded  $30,000.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  the  great  conflagra- 
tion on  May  8,  in  the  lumber  district  on  the 
south  branch  of  the  Chicago  river,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made  in  the  history  of  the 
lumber  trade.  The  flames  imparted  to  the 
firmament  an  intense  white  illumination 
which  was  seen  as  a  lurid  glow  within  a 
radius  of  thirty  miles,  the  sight  giving  rise 
o  the  apprehension  that  the  entire  city  was 


once  more  doomed.  The  fire  was  finally  van- 
quished, the  department  estimating  the  loss 
at  $421,000.  The  lumber  merchants  ear- 
nestly demanded  better  protection;  and  it 
was  largely  due  to  this  fact  that  about  Sep- 
tember first  of  the  same  year  a  river  fire  boat 
was  placed  in  service.  Members  of  this  line 
of  trade  in  what  was  known  as  the  "lumber 
district"  chartered  the  iron  tug  Alpha,  they 
furnishing  the  fuel,  while  the  city  paid  the 
salaries  of  the  men  employed  upon  her. 
Although  she  was  poorly  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  she  was  designed  her  valuable 
services  at  another  large  fire  in  the  same 
district  on  September  25,  demonstrated  the 
great  value  of  such  an  addition  to  the 
department  equipment. 

Other  additions  to  the  apparatus  of  the 
department  were  made  during  this  year  as 
follows :  Five  new  steam  fire  engines,  three 
chemical  engines,  two  hook  and  ladder 
trucks  (one  a  patent  turn-table  truck,  with 
all  the  latest  improvements),  and  three  hose 
carriages.  Five  additional  parcels  of  land 
were  also  purchased  for  the  erection  of  new 
buildings. 

The  city  telegraph  system  was  greatly  im- 
proved during  the  year,  especially  by  placing 
additional  lines  underground.  Good  pro- 
gress was  also  made  in  the  Pompier  drill, 
which  had  been  introduced  the  year  before. 
In  fact,  the  chief  pronounced  the  drill,  pro- 
ficiency in  which  had  been  attained  only  by 
constant  and  laborious  application,  almost 
perfect.  Its  introduction  and  perfection 
enabled  the  department  to  cope  with  fires  in 
the  highest  buildings. 

Through  the  generous  donations  of  Hon. 
Lambert  Tree  and  Hon.  Carter  H.  Harrison, 
a  fund  was  created  to  provide  an  appropriate 
gold  medal  to  be  annually  awarded  to  those 
members  of  the  department  who  should,  in 
each  year,  distinguish  themselves  by  the 
greatest  act  of  bravery  in  saving  lives 
or  in  the  protection  of  property. 

In  January,  1886,  the  council  passed  an 
order  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  fire 
boat.  Accordingly,  officials  of  the  fire  de- 
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partment  visited  New  York,  Brooklyn  and 
Boston,  with  a  view  to  examining  this  de- 
scription of  service  in  those  cities.  Upon 
their  return,  steps  were  soon  taken  for  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  craft.  The 
general  labor  troubles  of  that  year,  however, 
delayed  the  launching  of  the  boat  until 
July  26,  when  she  was  christened  by  the  ap- 
propriate name  of  "Geyser."  The  prelim- 
inary tests  of  her  propelling  power  and 
pumps  having  proved  satisfactory  she  was 
placed  in  commission  on  November  29. 
The  total  cost  of  the  boat  was  $39,000,  a 
sum  considerably  in  excess  of  the  original 
estimate,  but  which,  nevertheless,  has  since 
proved  to  have  been  a  judicious  investment. 

The  "Alpha"  having  been  deemed  unsatis- 
factory for  fire  service,  on  December  6,1886, 
the  council  authorized  the  purchase  of  a  pow- 
erful towing  tug,  the  "W.  H.  Alley."  The 
pumps  were  transferred  from  the  Alpha,  and 
on  December  31,  the  "Alley"  was  put  in 
commission. 

Other  apparatus  was  also  purchased  and 
new  buildings  erected.  The  telegraph  sys- 
tem was  also  materially  improved  by  the 
erection  of  new  aerial  lines,  the  laying  of 
underground  wires  and  the  placing  of  new  fire 
alarm  boxes. 

Of  the  1,543  fires  which  occurred  during 
the  year,  eight  involved  a  loss  exceeding 
$30,000  each.  The  most  extensive  broke 
out  at  4:49  A.  M.  May  26th,  in  the  six  story 
brick  building  315  to  321  Wabash  avenue, 
thence  spreading  to  a  similar  building  in 
the  same  street  and  later  to  number  203  to 
206  Michigan  avenue.  The  loss  amounted 
to  $403,061. 

In  1887  a  new  use  was  found  for  the 
"Geyser."  Very  considerable  ice  gorges 
formed  during  the  unusually  severe  winter 
in  the  west  branch  of  the  Chicago  river,  and 
the  city  was  threatened  with  a  repetition  of 
the  great  flood  of  1849.  The  "Geyser"  was 
sent  against  the  floes  and  forced  her  way  four 
blocks  through  the  heavy  ice.  This  had  to 
be  repeated  several  times,  but  finally  the 
great  mass  started  for  Lake  Michigan,  the 


fire  boat  following  and  occasionally  driving 
into  it  as  it  showed  a  tendency  to  gorge. 
The  "Alley"  had  been  first  tried  for  this 
work,  but  found  inadequate.  Late  in 
the  fall  the  latter  boat  was  overhauled,  the 
old  pumps  being  replaced  by  two  new  and 
more  powerful  ones.  At  the  same  time  her 
name  was  changed  to  the  "Chicago." 

The  work  of  improving  the  efficiency  of 
the  department  by  the  purchase  of  new 
equipments,  was  carried  forward.  The 
additions  to  the  water  service  made  by 
the  department  of  public  works  amounted 
to  forty-four  and  a  half  miles,  making  a 
total  of  665  miles  of  water  pipe  available  for 
fire  purposes  at  the  end  of  the  year.  There 
were  also  added  577  hydrants,  of  which  443 
were  double,  swelling  the  total  number  of 
fire  hydrants  to  5,899,  and  the  construction 
of  five  new  cisterns  increased  the  number  of 
those  receptacles  to  76.  The  city  telegraph 
system  was  enlarged  by  the  laying  of  nearly 
five  miles  of  underground  wires,  besides  the 
addition  of  nearly  twenty-five  of  aerial  lines 
for  the  bridge  telephone  system.  The  latter 
line  was  necessary  in  order  to  connect  the 
annexed  districts.  The  additional  thirty-five 
fire  alarm  stations  made  the  total  number  of 
boxes  in  service  1,411. 

Eleven  large  fires  occured  during  the  year, 
while  the  total  number,  both  great  and  small, 
was  1,853.  These  eleven  conflagrations 
caused  a  loss  of  $1,132,729,  an  average  of 
$102,975.36  to  each  one.  The  most  disas- 
trous blaze  of  the  year  occurred  in  the  five 
story  and  basement  brick  building  at  185  to 
191  Adams  street,  occupied  by  Phelps,  Dodge 
&  Palmer,  wholesale  dealers  in  boots  and 
shoes.  The  mercurial  alarm  was  received 
at  7:31  P.  M.,  and  by  7:50  25  steam  engines, 
six  chemical  engines  and  five  hook  and 
ladder  companies  were  upon  the  scene.  The 
fire  was  under  control  in  two  hours,  but  out 
of  a  total  valuation  of  $1,342,842  the  loss 
sustained  on  building  and  stock  amounted 
to  $490,825. 

During  the  following  year,  1888,  the  most 
destructiveconflagrationoccurredat  midnight 
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on  March  29th.  A  five  story  brick  building  at 
240  to  248  West  Lake  street  was  entirely 
gutted  by  the  flames  and  a  number  of  adja- 
cent buildings  more  or  less  damaged,  the 
loss  being  $72,815.  The  number  of  fires 
that  year  involving  a  loss  of  over  $30,000 
was  eight;  the  total  value  of  property  des- 
troyed by  them  was  $629,431,  an  average  of 
$78,679,  to  each. 

The  Harrison  and  Tree  medal  for  the  year 
1888  was  awarded  to  Captain  William  A. 
Cowan,  of  hook  and  ladder  company  No.  8. 
When  his  company  reached  the  premises  at 
No.  3165  Archer  avenue,  to  which  they  had 
been  summoned  by  an  alarm  of  fire,  a  woman 
and  child  were  discovered  hanging  from  an 
upper  window,  the  woman's  clothing  having 
caught  on  a  grating  while  attempting  to 
descend  by  means  of  a  rope.  Fences  pre- 
vented the  truck  from  approaching  and 
Captain  Cowan  seized  a  ladder  and  attempted 
to  rescue  the  two  unfortunates  from  their 
perilous  position.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
loosen  them  without  an  ax,  he  descended, 
secured  one,  and  again  mounted  the  ladder 
through  the  deadly  smoke.  The  fire  and  ax 
soon  severed  the  rope,  but  all  three  were 
precipitated  to  the  ground;  the  child  dead, 
the  woman  dying,  and  Captain  Cowan  so  badly 
burned  that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  for 
five  months.  The  presentation  of  the  medal 
was  made  on  Decoration  Day,  by  Mr.  James 
W.  Scott,  at  the  request  of  Mayor  John  A. 
Roche  in  the  presence  of  the  battalion  of  the 
department  and  a  large  number  of  citizens. 

On  July  15, 1889,  the  departments  of  Hyde 
Park,  Lake  and  Lake  View,  with  the  prop- 
erty owned  by  them,  passed  under  the' con- 
trol of  the  Chicago  fire  department,  and 
1,8^8,146  feet  of  pipe  were  added  to  the 
city's  water  supply  for  fire  purposes,  besides 
a  large  number,  some  3,300,  of  fire  hydrants. 
The  telegraph  system  was  extended  by  the 
addition  of  twenty-five  miles  of  aerial  lines 
and  nearly  one-half  mile  of  multiple  wire 
and  underground  cables.  The  total  valuation 
of  the  property  used  by  the  department  of  the 
close  of  the  year  1889  was  $2,359,408.62. 


Of  the  sixteen  fires  involving  a  loss  of 
over  $30,000,  which  occurred  this  year,  the 
most  disastrous  broke  out  on  March  29th,  in 
the  seven  story  brick  building  (60x100  ft.)  at 
54  to  60  North  Clinton  street.  Before  the 
flames  were  under  control,  which  was  in 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  there  were  on  the 
ground  the  fire  tower,  twenty-four  steam  en- 
gines, four  chemical  engines,  and  four  hook 
and  ladder  companies.  The  loss  was  $201,- 
800.  Probably  the  most  intensely  exciting 
conflagration  of  the  year,  however,  was  that 
of  September  14th,  at  the  old  Exposition 
Building,  on  Michigan  avenue  between 
Monroe  and  Jackson  streets.  An  enormous 
crowd,  was  in  the  structure  at  the  time, 
viewing  the  annual  display  of  industrial  ex- 
hibits, when  a  spark  from  an  electric  light 
carbon  fell  among  a  quantity  of  dry  goods. 
The  estimated  value  of  the  building  and  its 
contents  at  the  time  was  $1,150,000,  and  it 
speaks  well  for  the  promptitude  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  department  that  the  flames 
were  brought  under  control  in  thirty  min- 
utes, at  a  loss  of  $30,752,  notwithstanding 
the  inflammable  character  of  the  material 
and  the  hindrance  to  work  furnished  by  a 
frenzied,  seething  crowd,  maddened  by  a 
sense  of  danger  and  all  seeking  different 
avenues  of  escape. 

The  most  stubborn  and  destructive  fire  of 
the  year  1890  occurred  on  September  28th, 
in  a  three-story  brick  building  on  Transit 
street,  between  Packers  and  Ashland  avenues, 
occupied  by  the  Anglo-American  Provision 
Co.  as  a  tank  room.  The  department  had 
got  the  fire  well  under  control  when  a  series 
of  explosions  of  tanks  caused  the  building 
to  collapse.  The  west  wall  of  the  tank  house 
formed  the  east  wall  of  a  four-story  brick  build- 
ing 200x300  feet,  filled  with  hanging  carcas- 
ses. The  roof  of  the  tank  house  in  falling 
carried  the  wall  with  it,  and  the  fire  in- 
stantly spread  through  the  entire  building. 
West  of  this  was  another  building 
of  the  same  size,  filled  with  meats. 
The  flames  found  their  way  through  this 
structure  by  doorways  in  the  basement, 
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and  it  was  found  necessary  to  dig  through 
three  feet  of  solid  brick  and  cut  through  six 
inches  of  planked  floor  to  reach  them.  The 
progress  of  the  fire  was  checked  at  this  point 
after  a  fight  of  five  hours,  although  it  was 
forty-eight  hours  before  the  last  engine 
ceased  work.  The  first  alarm  was  received 
at  1:50  a.  m.,  and  in  fifty-six  minutes  there 
was  a  working  force  upon  the  ground  con- 
sisting of  the  fire  boat  Chicago,  twenty-one 
steam  fire  engines,  and  six  hook  and  ladder 
companies.  The  estimated  loss  was  $450,000 
on  a  total  valuation  of  $4,000,000. 

On  May  31,  1890,  a  new  fire  boat,  the 
"Yosemite"  was  launched  and  on  December 
1 9th  an  official  test  of  the  pumps  was  made. 
It  was  not  placed  in  commission,  however, 
until  the  following  year. 

During  that  year  also  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  Company  erected  and  leased  to  the 
city  at  a  nominal  rental,  a  two  story  engine 
house  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Mor- 
gan streets.  Here  was  installed  a  new  engine 
company,  No.  59,  organized  September  loth. 

During  the  year  157  applicants  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  department  were  examined, 
of  which  131  were  accepted,  and  26  rejected; 
the  names  of  18  members  of  the  force  were 
stricken  from  the  list  for  cause,  and  five  at 
their  own  request;  189  promotions  were 
made  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  class;  40 
members  were  made  lieutenants;  8  assistant 
engineers  were  promoted  to  be  engineers;  19 
lieutenants  were  made  captains,  and  2  cap- 
tains assistant  fire  marshals;  4  members  were 
retired  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fireman's 
Pension  Fund  act  and  3  died. 

The  year  1891  was  characterized  by  con- 
siderable activity  on  the  part  of  the  depart- 
ment. Four  new  pieces  of  real  estate  were 
purchased,  seven  buildings  previously  com- 
menced were  completed  and  ten  new  ones 
erected.  The  fire  boat  "Chicago"  was 
thoroughly  overhauled  and  the  force  was  in- 
creased by  the  formation  of  ten  new  engine 
companies,  two  hook  and  ladder  companies, 
and  four  hose  companies,  sixteen  in  all.  New 
pipe  was  laid  and  old  taken  up  resulting  in 


a  net  increase  of  090,620  feet  or  more  than 
130  miles  during  the  year.  Nine  fire  alarm 
boxes  and  fifteen  police  boxes  were  added  to 
the  telegraph  system,  and  the  aerial  system 
of  wires  was  extended  as  far  south  as  Pull- 
man, in  the  annexed  district,  making  the 
total  length  of  wire  or  poles  1,631  miles, 
while  additions  to  the  underground  system 
raised  the  total  mileage  to  2,003. 

The  total  apparatus  of  the  department  at 
the  beginning  of  1892  was  as  follows:  3  fire 
boats,  65  steam  fire  engines,  3  hand  engines, 
4  two-horse  chemical  engines,  10  one-horse 
chemical  engines,  3  hand  chemical  engines, 
4  combined  hose  carriages  and  chemical 
engines,  8  turn  table  extension  and  11 
straight  frame  hook  and  ladder  trucks,  7 
trucks  with  chemical  engines  and  hose-reels 
attached,  35  four-wheel  hose  carriages,  10 
two-wheel  hose  carts,  23  hose  wagons,  1  tele- 
scope water  tower,  and  117,322  feet  of  hose. 

In  addition,  there  were  in  reserve  8  steam 
fire  engines,  two  hook  and  ladder  trucks  and 
20,300  feet  of  hose. 

The  total  value  of  all  real  and  personal 
•property  under  control  of  the  department 
(including  apparatus  and  the  equipment  of 
the  fire  alarm  telegraph  system)  was  $2,135,- 
709.42. 

The  pay  rolls  contained  the  names  of 
990  men,  of  whom  940  were  uniformed. 
The  latter  were  distributed  (outside  of  the 
marshal's  office)  among  sixty-five  engine  com- 
panies,three  fire  boats,  twenty-four  hook  and 
ladder  companies  and  seven  hose  companies. 
One  of  the  engine  companies  operated  the 
water  tower  when  occasion  required. 

Out  of  241  applicants  158  were  enrolled. 
Per  contra,  the  active  force  was  reduced  by 
twenty-eight  resignations,  55  discharges  (re- 
tirements under  the  provisions  of  the  fire- 
men's pension  fund  act),  and  ten  deaths. 
A  mong  the  names  on  the  mortuary  list  was 
that  of  Richard  Fitzgerald,  assistant  mar- 
shal, who  had  been  identified  with  the  de- 
partment since  September,  1871.  Only  two 
of  the  deaths  were  the  result  of  injuries  in 
the  discharge  of  official  duty. 
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Forty  five  casualties  (among  firemen  and 
citizens)  were  reported,  while  the  number  of 
lives  saved  through  rescues  exceeded  sixty.* 

Only  sixteen  large  fires  (each  involving 
the  loss  of  $30,000  or  over)  occurred  during 
1891.  The  most  destructive  happened  on 
West  Madison  street,  at  the  store 
of  John  M.  Smyth.  It  originated 
from  some  unascertained  cause  in  a  two- 
story  frame  building,  raged  like  a  demon  on 
both  sides  of  the  thoroughfare,  and  caused 
a  loss  of  $384,617.  The  department  had 
upon  the  scene  the  largest  force  ever  employed 
at  a  fire  in  Chicago,  consisting  of  thirty-four 
steam  fire  engines,  four  chemical  engines, 
the  water  tower,  and  four  hook  and  ladder 


•The  following  table  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
yearly  expenses  of  the  department,  with  the  expense  per 
capita  of  population  and  the  number  of  companies  main- 
tained for  each  year  since  1870: 


YEAK. 

AMOUNT 
EXPENDED. 

POPULATION. 

AMOUNT 

PER 
CAPITA. 

NO.    OF 
COUP'S 

1870 

$366.700  66 

3«i,605 

$  1  1!"  i 

26 

»1871 

182,023  15 

33T.OOO 

54 

28 

1872 

433,057  34 

:w7,:','.« 

17Vi 

35 

1873 

586,618  96 

381,402 

53 

41 

1874 

624,795  22 

39.->,4l>8 

57 

43 

1875 

411,245  12 

401,535 

02 

43 

1876 

478,340  22 

407,661 

17 

41 

1877 

507,001  12 

422,196 

au 

42 

1878 

389,692  36 

436.731 

89 

42 

1879 

420,30882 

469,515 

89 

41 

1880 

454,304  18 

MSJM 

90 

41 

1881 

568,760  87 

S3  1,996 

07 

43 

1883 

545,021  03 

560,6!)3 

97 

45 

1883 

556,551  80 

UMH 

93 

45 

1884 

657,957  46 

629,985 

04 

47 

1885 

717,639  92 

661,923 

08 

49 

1886 

823,413  03 

693,t61 

19 

62 

1887 

826,047  74 

748,256 

10 

57 

1888 

893,475  09 

,%-,',tlM 

11 

58 

•MSS'I 

961.201  51 

900,000 

07 

59 

1890 

1,278,337  41 

1,099,133 

16 

85 

1891 

1.378,249  10 

1,200,000 

15 

99 

1843-6,  Stephen  F.  Gale. 
1847-8,  C.  E.  Peck. 
1649,  Ashley  Gilbert. 
1850-51,  C.  P.  Bradley. 
1852-3,  U.  P.  Harris. 
1854,  James  M.  Donnelly. 
1855-7,  Silas  McBride. 


*  Six  months,    t  Annexed  territory  not  included. 


companies;  925  feet  of  hose  were  necessary 
to  render  the  most  remote  engine  available. 
Considerable  delay  was  occasioned  by  an 
accumulation  of  rubbish  in  the  water  mains, 
and  it  was  fully  three  hours  before  the  flames 
were  under  control. 

List  of  chiefs  of  the  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment: 

1835,  Herman  Hugunin. 

1836,  George  W.  Snow. 

1837,  John  M.  Turner. 

1838,  Alexander  Lloyd. 
1*39,  Alrin  Calhoun. 
1840,  Luther  Nichols. 
1841-2,  A.  S.  Sherman. 

1858-9,  Denis  J.  Swenie. 
Chiefs  of  paid  department. 

1859,  Denis  J.  Swenie.  1868-73,  Robert  A.  Williams. 

1860-8,  IT.  P.  Harris.  1873-9,  M.  Benner. 

1880-93,  Denis  J.  Swenie. 

Other  officers,  adjutants,  marshals,  etc., 
who  have  rendered  long  and  valuable  ser- 
vice in  this  department  may  be  mentioned 
as  follows:  William  Musham,  W.  W.  Car- 
mody,  Peter  Schnur,  Joel  A.  Kinney, 
Charles  S.  Petrie,  Maurice  W.  Shay,  Leo 
Myers,  Edward  W.  Murphy,  John  H.  Greene, 
Peter  Trainor,  John  J.  Hennesy.  Robert  C. 
Palmer,  George  H.  Taylor,  James  Enright, 
John  Lynch,  Joseph  J.  Walsh,  George  M. 
Shippy,  Frank  H.  Butterfield,  Christian 
Schimmels,  Lorenz  Walters. 

Superintendents  of  fire  alarm  telegraph: 
Edward  B.  Chandler,  the  first,  1872-7;  John 
P.  Barrett,  1878-83;  D.  D.  Healey,  1884; 
William  H.  Townsend,  1884;  John  Hamill, 
1886. 

The  following  tables  are  self-explanatory: 


SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  FIRES,  EACH  RESULTING  IN  A  LOSS  OF  $30,000  OK  UPWARDS,  THAT  HAVE  OCCURRED  SINCE  1880. 


PERCENT- 

TEAR. 

NO.  or 

FIRES. 

VALUE  OF 
BUILDINGS 

VALUE  OF 
CONTENTS. 

TOTAL 
VALUATl'N 

LOSS  ON 
BUILDINGS 

LOSS  ON 
CONTENTS. 

TOTAL 
LOSS. 

TOTAL 
INSUIt'NCE 

AVERAGE 
LOSS  IN 
EACH  FIRE 

AGE  OF 
LOSS  TO 
TOTAL 

VALUAT'N. 

1881 

5 

$    202.000 

$     464.992 

$    666,992 

$  72,650 

$     249,767 

$     322,417 

$    390.000 

$64,483 

48 

1883 

2 

120,000 

152.000 

272,000 

13,500 

106,260 

119,760 

i78,000 

69,880 

44 

18=3 

8 

779,000 

2,196.000 

2,975,000 

101.110 

757,680 

861,790 

2,103,199 

1(17,724 

29 

1884 

9 

659.000 

899.700 

1,558,700 

130,740 

433,f>63 

564,303 

1,110,050 

62,700 

36 

1885 

16 

1,242,200 

4,983.550 

6,335,750 

253,250 

1,566,099 

1,818.349 

3,669.366 

113,647 

• 

1886 

8 

687.600 

1,468,210 

2,155,810 

154,675 

710,738 

865.413 

1,487,785 

108,177 

40 

1887 

11 

896,600 

2,402,700 

3.399.300 

218,720 

914  CO) 

1,132  739 

2.136,055 

1(12,975 

34 

1888 

8 

495,583 

1,305.35!) 

1,800.939 

156,527 

472,904 

629,431 

1,209,050 

78,679 

35 

1889 

16 

1  ,689.7*11 

3,501,302 

5.041.032 

274,245 

1,199,763 

1,474.008 

3,484,000 

92,125 

29 

1890 

10 

1,393,650 

5,712,967 

7,106617 

135,350 

848,450 

983,800 

2,179.486 

98,380 

14 

1891 

16 

1,437,504 

4,081,885 

5,509,549 

455,376 

1,322,486 

1,777,863 

4,260,150 

111,116 

34 

Total 

109 

S  9,413,917 

$27,168,662  {$38,611,579 

$  1,968,143 

$  8.581,719 

$  10,549,862 

$22,306,941 

$      96,788 

29 
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STATEMENT 

SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  FIRES,  VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY  EXPOSED,  LOSSES  AND  INSURANCE  INVOLVED  DURING  THE 

TWELVE  MONTHS  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1891. 


MONTHS. 

No.   of 
Fires. 

VALUE  OF 
BUILDINGS 

VALUE  OF 
CONTENTS. 

VALUE    OF 
BUILDING 
AND     CON- 
TENTS. 

LOSS     ON 
BUILDINGS 

LOSS  ON 
CONTENTS. 

TOTAL 
LOSS. 

TOTAL 

IN'URANCE 

IN'URANCE 
OVER  LOSS 

LOSS 

OYER 
IN8UR 
ANCE. 

January  .  . 
February.. 
March  .     . 
April  
May  

256 
21'.) 
215 
227 
297 
223 
321 
267 
310 
397 
322 
299 

S  3,171,105 
4,244,(i.V> 
8,3(16,095 
4,391,308 
5,508,560 
3,211,325 
4,652,945 
:i,58ll,3!>5 
5,589,660 
11,000,4(15 
7,437,565 
6,892,365 

$  3,185,526 
2,836,365 
5,344,091 
6,377,125 
3,722,965 
3.203,040 
4,354.070 
5,545,083 
4,986,535 
5,388.815 
5,086,170 
5,986,725 

$  6,356.630 
7,080,420 
13,650,186 
10,768,431 
9,231,525 
6,414,365 
9,007,915 
9,125,478 
10,576,195 
16,389,220 
12,523,735 
12,879,090 

$  51,040 
47,515 
74,775 
185,361 
87.636 
21,584 
44,220 
152,700 
78,670 
60,980 
84,206 
124,125 

204,777 
107,726 
198.541 
310,556 
82,873 
41,577 
51,660 
478,520 
146,214 
130,270 
118,817 
169,532 

$  255.817 
155,241 
273,316 
495,917 
170,508 
63.161 
95,880 
631.230 
224,884 
191,250 
203,023 
293,657 

*  3,530,925 
4,194,852 
5,861,310 
4,981,  1UO 
3,621,597 
3,286,204 
4,670,925 
6,41  I,  2*5 
4,879,665 
5,416,090 
5.734.SW 
7,014,620 

»  3,300,273 
4,074,511 
5.609,379 
4,503,733 
3,474,0(14 
3,226,368 
4,586,465 
5,790,865 
4,663,776 
5,253,205 
5,542.050 
6,747,768 

$  25,165 
34,8(0 
21,385 
13,550 
32,975 
3,325 
11.420 
Hi,860 
8.995 
28.365 
10,075 
26,805 

July  
August..  .  . 
September 
Ocober  — 
November 
December. 

Total.... 
Year  1890.  . 
Increase... 

3,353 

2,775 
598 

$67,985,784 
46,701,000 
21,284,784 

56,017,409 
61,949,005 

124,003,193 
108,650,005 
15,353,188 

$1,011,812 
553,600 
459,122 

$  2,041,063 
1,538,381 
502,681 

$  3,053,874 
2,092,071 
961,803 

$59,603,511 
47,937,840 
11,665,671 

$  56,772,457 
45,975,494 
10,796,963 

$222,820 
129,725 
93,095 

5,931,596 

' 

STATEMENT 

SHOWING  THE  NUMBER    OF    FIRES,    VALUE    OF    PROPERTY  INVOLVED,  LOSSES,  INSURANCE,  ETC.,  SINCE  1863. 
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Value  of 
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Total 

Total 
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s£f 

a" 

§2 

5 

Years. 
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Loss. 

Insurance. 
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Involved. 
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P, 
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6 

>  p. 

BMB 

o 

08 

s 

Z 

< 

ft 

A 

a, 

_ 

1863-4 

186 

$  355,600 

$     272,500 

»  1,912 

153,769 

827 

$  2.31 

1864-5 

193 

651,798 

585,300 

3,377 

169,353 

877 

3.85 

1865-6 

243 

•a 

1,216,466 

941,602 

5,006 

178,492 

735 

6.82 

1866-7 

315 

b 

2,487,973 

1,643,445 

7,898 

200,418 

636 

12.41 

1867-8 

515 

OJ 

4,315,332 

3,417,288 

8,183 

226,236 

439 

19.07 

1868-9 

405 

a 

560,169 

632248 

1,383 

252,054 

622 

2.22 

1869-70 

600 

o 

871,905 

600,061 

1,453 

279,330 

466 

3.12 

1870-1 

669 

K 

2,447,845 

2,183.498 

3,659 

306,605 

458 

7.98 

1871-2  * 

489 

972,800 

745,000 

1,989 

337,000 

685 

2.89 

1872-3 

441 

680,099 

3,763,275 

1,542 

367,393 

833 

1.85 

1873-4 

466 

*     7,041,700 

1,013,246 

3,641,735 

2,175 

"14.39 

381,402 

818 

2.66 

1874-5  t 

473 

11,063,616 

2,345,684 

6,789,300 

4,959 

21.22 

395,408 

836 

5.93 

1875      t 

332 

4.601,770 

127,014 

2,328,150 

386 

2.76 

401,535 

1,209 

.32 

1876 

477 

9,173,004 

387,951 

3,780,060 

813 

4.23 

407,661 

855 

.95 

1877 

445 

10,868,921 

1,044,997 

6,173,575 

2,348 

9.62 

422,196 

949 

2.48 

1878 

478 

6,751,234 

306,317 

3,327,348 

641 

4.54 

436,731 

914 

.70 

1879 

638 

11,501,473 

572,082 

5,112,631 

897 

4.97 

469,515 

736 

1.22 

1880 

804 

14,752.066 

1,135,816 

5,409,480 

1,413 

7.70 

503,298 

626 

2.26 

1881 

895 

19,738,508 

921,495 

9,662,326 

1,030 

4.67 

531,996 

594 

1.73 

1882 

981 

26,435,705 

569,885 

12,587,090 

581 

2.16 

560,693 

572 

1.02 

1883 

,153 

42,383,215 

1,379,736 

21,790,767 

1,197 

3.26 

595,339 

517 

2.32 

1884 

,278 

22,685,601 

968,229 

12,048,683 

758 

4.27 

629,9a5 

493 

1.54 

1885 

,309 

48,055,541 

2,225,184 

22,407,225 

1,700 

4.06 

661.923 

506 

3.36 

1886 

,543 

43  646,452 

1,492,084 

22,676,518 

967 

3.42 

693,861 

450 

2.15 

1887 

,853 

62,241,191 

1,839,058 

32,095,202 

992 

2.95 

748.256 

404 

2.46 

1888 

,871 

76,618,085 

1,363,427 

38,610,407 

729 

1.78 

802,651 

429 

1.70 

1889 

2,075 

66,409,323 

2,154,340 

34,440,627 

1,038 

3.24 

1.000,000 

482 

2.15 

1890 

2,755 

108,650,005 

2,092071 

47,937,840 

759 

1.93 

1,099,133 

397 

1.90 

1891 

3,353 

124,003,193 

3,053.874 

59,703,51  1 

911 

2.46 

1,200,000 

358 

2.54 

1892 

3,549 

123,482,011 

1,521,445 

65,535,291 

429 

1.23 

1,438,010 

405 

1.06 

*  The  great  fire  not  included.        +  The  large  fire  included.        $  Nine  months,  ending  Dec,  31, 1865, 
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The  tendency  of    that  artificial  arrange- 
ment called  society,  as  a  city  increases  in 
wealth  and  numbers,  is  to  become 
more  and  more  an  arbitrary  dis- 
tinction with  restrictive  limitations.  At  first, 
in   Chicago's  early  days,   before    its  great 
future  was  fully  assured,  all  those  who  were 
respectable  in  character,  and  possessed  of  a 
thriving  business,  were  admitted  within  the 
circle.    Men  were  not  much  traveled  ;  but 
few  had  received  college  educations;  there 
was  no  special  style  of  dress  required,  and 
any  one  who   lived  in  a  commodious  house 
with  such  furnishings  as  could  be  purchased 
in  the  town  stores  was  entitled  to  be  received 
•    and     entertained     by    the    best     citizens. 
Especially  were  there  no  inquiries  made  in 
regard  to  family  records,  or  antecedents,  for 
some  of  them  had  lived  with  sqnaws,and  some 
had     married      their     cooks.      But    there 
was  a   heartiness  and  good  fellowship  dis- 
played in  the  intercourse  of  early  society  as 
genuine  as  the  lack  of  it  is  now  conspicuous. 
As  time   passed   on   other  elements  were 
introduced,  those  of  culture,  and  family  and 
church   relationships,  and   the   lines  of  de- 
marcation  between  what  was  in  and  what 
was  outside  of  society  became   more  closely 
drawn.     Intercourse  with   other  cities   and 
travel  in  Europe  resulted  in  the  introduction 
of  improved  styles  in  dress  and  manners, 
which  were  eagerly  sought  after  and  copied. 
\Vuh  the  increase  of  wealth  came  better 
residences — spacious,  elegant  and  costly,  and 
those  who  were  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
pace  had  naturally  to  fall  out  of  the  race. 

The  aggregation  in  any  city,  or  even  large 
community,  of  those  who  have  the  same 
tastes,  and  who  approach  each .  other  in 
intelligence,  manners,  and  respectability. 
for  the  purpose  of  social  intercourse  is 
natural  and  commendable.  While  it  is  true 
that  mere  social  enjoyment  is  not  a  high 
aim,  it  is  a  demand  of  the  best  civilization; 
and  while  the  question  of  moral  elevation  is 
not  involved  or  considered,  conduct  in  life 
is  not  lost  sight  of— at  least  that  portion  of 
it  which  fulls  under  the  public  eye.  It  is 


easier,  however,  to  exclude  than  to  lop  off, 
and  it  therefore  not  infrequently  happens, 
even  in  a  city  like  Chicago,  which  cannot 
boast  of  sixty  years'  existence,  that  there  are 
found  within  the  charmed  circle  those 
who,  if  it  were  to  be  originally  formed,  could 
not  find  admission;  those  who  have  neither 
education,  ability,  morel  worth,  nor,  in  fact, 
atiy  attractive  qualification  to  recommend 
them,  except  leisure  and  wealth,  the  latter 
being  an  indispensable  requisite.  Not  great 
wealth — a  man  need  not  keep  his  carriage — 
but  he  must  have  sufficient  to  live  well, 
keep  his  servants,  and  be  able  to  entertain 
company. 

The  demands  in  the  height  of  the  season 
upon  the  time  of  a  society  man  or  woman, 
are  as  exacting  as  the  outlays  for  dinners, 
teas,  banquets  and  "  hops"  are  expensive. 
They  must  respond  to  calls  and  keep  in  the 
"  swim,"  however,  or  run  the  risk  of  being 
overlooked  or  "dropped." 

The  question,  indeed,  has  been  raised 
whether  or  not  an  equal  number  of  those 
included  in  any  recherche  reception  within 
the  limits  of  "  Chicago's  Four  Hundred," 
could  not  be  duplicated  by  outsiders — ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  equal  respectability,  re- 
finement and  culture. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who 
make  themselves  miserable,  and  feel  that 
their  lives  have  been  a  failure,  because  they 
have  not  succeeded  in  their  efforts  to  have 
their  names  placed  upon  the  roll  of  "  the 
upper  ten." 

The  rights  of  society,  however,  have  their 
proper  bounds,  and  the  disposition  on  the 
part  of  its  narrow-minded  votaries  to  go  be- 
yond them,  and  to  ignore  and  refuse  to 
recognize  business  and  professional  men, 
poets,  scholars  and  writers,  simply  because 
the}7  are  not  numbered  with  the  elite,  can 
not  be  justified.  An  exclusive  aristocracy 
of  this  kind,  which  only  the  prigs  and  cads  of 
society,  of  whom  Chicago  has  its  full  share, 
would  attempt  or  desire  to  perpetuate,  would 
fall  to  pieces  of  its  own  weight. 

There   are   not   many  of   these,  however, 
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and  they  are  far  from  being  influential,  the 
large  majority  being  gentlemen  of  culture, 
of  broad  views,  such  as  have  come  to  them 
as  men  of  western  self-education,  who  really 
desire  to  elevate  themselves  and  their 
families  into  a  better  and  more  congenial 
atmosphere  of  mental  and  social  enjoyment, 
men  who  would  not  insist  upon  a  formal 
introduction  before  helping  a  drowning 
woman  out  of  a  ditch. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of 
established  society,  as  it  exists  to-day  in 
Club  Chicago  as  well  as  in  other  centres 
Life.  Of  wealth  and  fashion,  is  what  is 
familiarly  known  as  "club  life,"  the  advan- 
tages and  pleasures  of  which  are  essentially 
and  exclusively  the  prerogatives  of  the  male 
sex.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  extreme  (not 
to  say  ultra)  condition  of  habits  and  tastes, 
and  is  the  resultant  of  two  component 
factors — one  of  them  natural,  the  other 
artificial.  It  is  no  cause  for  wonder  that  men 
who  have  no  family  ties  should  seek,  by 
association  and  co-operation  with  others  of 
congenial  tastes  and  similar  habits  of  thought 
and  life,  to  find,  in  the  luxurious  surround- 
ings of  a  well-appointed  club-house,  the 
quiet,  the  perfect  service,  the  exquisite 
ctiisine,  and  the  intercourse  with  selected 
and  kindred  companions  which  ordinary 
bachelor  life  does  not  afford.  Within  the 
jealously  guarded  portals  of  such  an  estab- 
lishment, one  finds  an  atmosphere  widely 
different  from  that  which  pervades  the  world 
without.  Here  everything  ministers  not 
only  to  his  wants  but  also  to  his  whims. 
The  cares  and  worries  of  business  are  cast 
aside,  like  a  worn-out  garment,  at  the  door. 
Thoroughly  trained  servants  glide  noiselessly 
about,  with  neither  tardiness  nor  undue 
haste,  to  fulfil  his  lightest  request.  His 
friends  greet  him.  cordially,  but  their  well- 
modulated  voices  have  nothing  of  the  dis- 
cordant clamor  of  the  blatant  world  without. 
If  he  is  disposed  to  study,  a  well-selected 
library  is  at  his  command.  If  he  cares  for_ 
art,  he  has  around  him  choice  and  costly 
statuary  and  paintings.  He  may  supply  his 


creature  wants  by  the  simplest  or  the  rarest 
viands,  and  slake  his  thirst  with  any  bever- 
age which  his  taste  or  fancy  may  dictate, 
from  that  which  comes,  pure  and  sparkling, 
from  nature's  bosom,  to  the  almost  priceless 
vintages  of  the  Ehiue  or  the  Moselle,  or  even 
with  the  more  potent  liqueur  or  eau  de  vie. 
If  "on  pleasure  he  is  bent,"  the  billiard- 
room  and  the  card-room  offer  him  a  choice 
of  recreation,  when  he  wearies  of  conversa- 
tion or  finds  his  appetite  satiated.  If  he 
elect  to  spend  the  night  at  the  "club" 
rather  than  return  to  his  home  or  hotel, 
richly  furnished  bed  and  bath  rooms  are  at 
his  command.  It  is  not  surprising  that  such 
a  life  presents  many  charms. 

So  much  for  the  natural  motive  of  club 
life  ;  but,  as  has  been  said,  there  is  another 
— largely,  if  not  wholly,  artificial.  Mere 
membership  in  a  first-rate  club  is  often,  in 
itself,  a  passport  to  that  charmed  circle 
which,  as  has  been  pointed  out  before, 
arrogates  to  itself  the  title  of  the  "best 
society."  In  democratic  Chicago  there  are 
few  families  who  can  boast  of  •''  quarterings," 
but  there  are  many  of  the  jeunesse  doree 
(and  of  older  men,  too),  who  parade  the  roll 
of  the  fashionable  club  to  which  they  belong 
with  as  much  pride  as  though  it  were  a 
patent  of  nobility,  attested  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  royal  herald.  Yet  there  is  a 
wide  distinction;  for  while  no  man  worthy  of 
American  citizenship  would  wish  to  substi- 
tute monarchical  distinctions  for  our  alleged 
republican  simplicity,  even  the  sturdiest 
democrat  is  ready  to  concede  that,  however 
some  of  the  scions  of  British  aristocracy 
may  have  degenerated  from  the  moral 
and  physical  standard  of  their  ances- 
tors, their  inherited  titles  were  originally 
conferred  in  recognition  of  some  service 
actually  rendered  the  crown  or  to  humanity 
But  for  membership  in  American  clubs 
(even  the  most  exclusive)  no  such  qualifica- 
tion is  required.  It  is  true  that  the  stand- 
ard varies,  but  there  is  always  one  indis- 
pensable requisite,  which  every  applicant 
must  show — wealth.  There  are  clubs  which 
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impose  other  conditions,  such  as  political 
creed,  business  avocations,  intellectual  or 
literary  eminence,  social  acquaintance,  and 
what  not,  but  without  money  he  might  as 
well,  like  the  camel  of  the  parable,  seek  to 
pass  "  through  the  eye  of  a  needle." 

Club  life,  however,  is  not  confined  to 
single  men.  It  includes  also  those  who  have 
homes  of  their  own,  with  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  it  may  be  said  that  any  mode  of  life 
which  supplements  the  old-fashioned  ideas 
of  family  economy,  which  make  the  home 
the  center  of  attraction  and  duty,  must,  to  a 
certain  extent  weaken  its  honored  ties,  if  it 
does  not  directly  tend  to  disrupt  its  sound 
relations.  By  resorting  to  the  club  the  mar- 
ried man  may  indeed  avoid  trials  and  per- 
plexities which  he  failed  to  take  into  account 
at  the  altar,  but  he  also  evades  those  respon- 
sibilities and  obligations  which  are  incumbent 
upon  him  as  a  husband  and  father. 

The   foundation   of    every   State    is    the 
average  morality  of  its  citizens,  and  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  all  public  (as  well  as  private) 
morality  rests  upon  the  home.     Particularly 
does  this  statement  apply  to  republics.     In 
America  we  may  look  for  speedy  disintegra- 
tion when  we  forget  that  patriotism  must  be 
inculcated  at  the  hearth-stone.     Does  club- 
life,   with  its  costly  expenditure,   its    late 
hours,  its  pampering  of  tastes,  tend  to  this 
end?    It  calls  neither  for  the  research  of  an 
Herodotus  nor   the   descriptive  power  of  a 
Bancroft  to  demonstrate  that  the  club  too 
often  takes  the  place  of  the  home  and  sup- 
plies  that  happiness  which    ought    to    be 
enjoyed  by  the  firelight  of  the  hearth-stone. 
Young  men,  once  thus  charmed,  shrink  from 
assuming  the   responsibilities   or  the  trials 
incident  to  matrimony,  while  too  many  hus- 
bands leave   their   wives   whom   they   have 
sworn   to   cherish,  to   find  consolation    for 
their  own   neglect  in  society  often  dubious 
if  not  positively  dangerous.     Only  when  the 
Supreme  Judge  shall  reveal  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts,  will  it  be  known  how  large  a  propor- 
tion  of   family  disruptions  should  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  fascination  of  club  life. 


One  of  the  evils  of  this  life  is  the  absence 
of  restraint.  No  set  of  men,  especially  those 
who  have  brought  themselves  to  believe  that 
they  are  better  than  their  fellows,  can 
expose  themselves  to  the  daily  and  insiduous 
temptations  of  the  cup  or  card  table,  without 
in  time  yielding  to  some  extent  to  their 
fascinations.  The  bounds  of  temperance  may 
be  often  passed,  and  the  small  and  appar- 
ently harmless  stake  may  be  increased  until 
the  play  becomes  so  high  that  the  captivation 
of  the  gambler  is  reached.  One  of  the  most 
curious  and  instructive  sights  which  met  the 
eye  of  the  visitor,  on  that  cold  January 
morning  two  years  ago,  viewing  the  smoul- 
dering ruins  of  one  of  Chicago's  most  pala- 
tial club  houses,  was  a  card  table  with  the 
poker  hands  lying  as  they  hastily  fell,  frozen 
to  the  table.  The  game  went  on  while  the 
house  was  burning  over  the  players'  heads — 
even  while  the  shadow  of  the  angel  of  death 
hovered  over  them. 

Club-life  in  this  country  is  very  much  pat- 
terned after  that  in  London;  but  the  one 
striking  divergence,  which  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world,  is  this;  that  the 
aristocracy  of  England  does  not  permanently 
reside  in  that  great  city.  Its  members  have 
their  country  homes,  where  the  gentry  spend 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  with  their  families 
and  friends,  from  August  to  February.  The 
club  is  used  as  a  convenience,  in  many  re- 
spects, as  a  hotel,  and  it  is  only  the  bachelor 
members  who  pretend  to  make  the  clubhouses 
their  chief  resort.  The  home  life  of  the  Brit- 
ish aristocracy  is  thus  preserved,  and  forms 
the  sheet  anchor  of  its  safety  and  perpetuity. 
If  the  Americans  would  copy  after  the  English 
in  this  respect,  the  dangers  of  club-life  as 
here  portrayed  would,  to  a  large  extent,  dis- 
appear. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that 
the  clubs  of  Chicago,  when  united  upon  out- 
side matters,  wield  an  immense  concentrated 
power  upon  questions  relating  to  the  public 
welfare  and  abstract  rights.  Their  influence, 
indeed,  in  public  affairs,  has  grown  and  is 
growing,  and  the  city  has  reason  to  rejoice 
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that  it  has  been  repeatedly  brought  to 
bear  in  favor  of  the  correction  of  munici- 
pal abuses,  the  instillation  of  a  higher 
patriotism,  and  the  general  elevation  of 
governmental  aims. 

It  is  also  a  cause  of  gratulation  to  the 
future  metropolis  of  the  continent  that  the 
executive  management  of  these  organizations 
has  generally  been  intrusted  to  experienced 
and  sagacious  heads  and  careful  hands, 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  under  such  manage- 
ment that  their  power  for  evil  will  be  con- 
trolled, and  that  for  good  greatly  enlarged 
and  increased. 

The  picture  of  life  in  this  or  any  other 
great  city  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
The  Lower  S^mPse  at  its  dark  side.  Thomas 
stratum.'  Jefferson  never  uttered  a  truer 
sentiment  than  that  large  cities  are  cancers 
upon  the  body  politic.  They  are  the  gath- 
ering centres  of  al  classes  and  climes,  the 
rich  to  display  their  accumulations,  the  mid- 
dle class  to  increase  their  gains  and  enjoy- 
ments, the  poor  that  they  may  work  and  hide 
their  identity;  the  criminal  class — all  that 
are  mean,  and  vicious  and  low,  making  the 
great  cities  their  rallying  point  and  princi- 
pal field  of  operations  to  prey  upon  all  others. 
This  is  why  large  cities  are  so  difficult  to 
govern — that  crime  is  ever  rampant  and  its 
hydra-head  is  always  showing  its  deadly 
fangs  in  the  violation  of  law. 

The  lives  of  that  class,  always  large  and 
increasing,  who  have  neither  houses  nor 
homes,  except  such  as  are  found  in  those 
quarters  occupied  by  cheap  frame  or  brick 
houses,  used  for  tenements,  and  who  have  no 
regular  employment,  are  for  the  most  part  pit- 
iable. Families  of  from  three  or  four  to  twice 


that  number  are  compelled  to  occupy  one  or 
two  rooms,  or  filthy  cellars,  and  to  seek  to 
exist  with  the  most  meagre  facilities  for  cook- 
ing, heating,  lighter  ventilation  ;  the  father 
and  mother  without  a  trade  or  a  vocation, 
while  the  children  that  are  old  enough,  work 
at  such  employments  as  are  daily  to  be  found, 
the  family  living,  as  it  were,  "  from  hand  to 
mouth."  A  goodly  number  find  work  in  what 
are  called  "sweatshops,"  where  cheap  cloth- 
ing is  manufactured,  and  where  twelve  to 
fourteen  hours'  work  only  bring  in  from  forty 
to  sixty  cents  per  day.  The  hours  have  been 
recently  regulated  by  act  of  the  legislature, 
but  as  the  wages  are  correspondingly  de- 
creased, for  the  strong  and  healthy  the  re- 
striction works  more  harm  than  good. 

At  the  best  the  lives  of  this  class  are  with- 
out comfort  or  enjoyment,  and  when,  as  in  the 
financial  depression  of  the  summer  and  fall 
of  1893,  employers  were  compelled  to  curtail 
their  business,  or  in  many  cases  to  close  al- 
together, the  small  pittance  for  living  having 
failed,  there  naturally  followed  want  and 
threatened  starvation.  Families  were  turned 
out  of  doors  because  they  had  not  the  where- 
withal to  pay  their  rent,  and  little  children 
were  seen  on  the  streets  without  a  shelter 
and  crying  for  bread. 

The  ideality  of  life,  the  best  conditions 
for  happiness,  are  embraced  in  the  prayer  of 
Agar,  "Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches." 
Not  to  possess  so  much  as  to  deprive  others 
of  their  share  of  the  good  things  of  life;  to 
be  content  with  that  modest  competency 
which  brings  labor  and  enjoyment  without 
satiety,  and  represses  the  unwholesome  ambi- 
tion to  become  rich,  the  strife  for  which  too 
often  leads  to  the  slums  or  the  poor  house. 
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TRADE    AND    COMMERCE. 


TIIE  first  Chicago  merchant  of  whom 
any  record  is  preserved  was  George  W. 
Dole,  who  acted  as  purveyor  for  the 
creature  wants  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Fort 
Dearborn, who,during  the  winter  of  183 1-2  oc- 
Generai  cupied  quarters  in  the  garrison.  11. 
Business.  A.  Kinzie  was  engaged  in  business 
about  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Dole, though  deal- 
ing in  different  descriptions  of  merchandise. 
During  1831,  under  the  act  creating  the 
county  of  Cook,  a  commissioners'  court  was 
organized  and  opened  on  the  8th  day  of  March 
of  that  year.  The  records  of  the  proceedings 
of  that  body  are  quaint  and  full  of  interest, 
but  are  chiefly  worthy  of  note  in  this  connec- 
tion from  the  fact  that  the  first  licenses  for 
conducting  mercantile  business  granted  by 
that  body  were  issued  in  favor  of  Bernardus 
H.  Laughton,  Robert  A.  Kinzie  and  Sam- 
uel Miller ;  and  to  James  Kinzie,  the  first 
auctioneer.  The  next  licenses,  as  shown  by 
the  official  records,  were  granted,  during  the 
vacation  of  the  court, to  Alexander  Robinson, 
John  B.  Beaubien  and  Medore  Beaubien.  In 
July  of  the  same  year  Captain  Joseph  Xapcr 
brought  to  Fort  Dearborn  the  schooner  "Tele- 
graph," among  the  passengers  on  which  was 
Philip  F.  W.Peck,  who  had  come  west  to  find 
"  a  market."  Mr.  Peck  brought  with  him  a 
small  stock  of  goods,  which  was  enlarged  by 
additional  arrivals  during  the  following 
autumn.  His  name  is  found  among  the  mer- 
chants to  whom  licenses  were  granted  later  in 
the  year,  the  list  embracing  the  names  of 
Brewster,  Hogan  &  Co.,  Peck,  Walker  & 
Co.,  Joseph  Naper  and  Nicholas  Boilvin. 


The  old-fashioned  "country  store,"  so 
far  as  Chicago  is  concerned,  was  supplanted 
Countr  -  ky  more  ambitious  commercial  en- 
stores,  terprisfis  early  in  the  history  of  the 
settlement.  During  its  existence,  neverthe- 
less, it  constituted  a  nucleus  of  trade  and 
gossip,  at  once  important  and  refreshing. 
Here  were  distributed  the  semi-occasional 
mails,  here  was  read  and  discussed  the  State 
news — political  and  general — gleaned  from 
a  date  so  far  antecedent  that,  in  the  light 
scintillating  from  electric  flashes  of  to-day, 
it  would  be  regarded  as  a  page  of 
ancient  history.  Such  as  they  were,  how- 
ever, these  resorts  were  highly  esteemed  by  the 
early  settlers.  To  the  isolated  inhabitants  of 
"the  rural  districts,"  to  whom  a  trip  to  town 
represented  no  small  sacrifice(of  time  and 
labor,  they  stood  in  place  of  the  modern  ex- 
change. They  sold  everything,  from  grocer- 
ies to  the  gospel,  and  from  rum  to  remedies  ; 
fustian,  calico,  brogans,  nails,  molasses,  tools 
and  crockery  were  among  their  leading  com- 
modities. The  store  served  a  dual  purpose  ; 
it  dispensed  heat  during  the  winter  and  at  all 
seasons  constituted  a  "piece  de  resistance  " 
for  the  devotees  of  the  narcotic  weed. 

Gradually  there  came  a  change,  and  the 
country  store,  while  yet  retaining  its  primi- 
tive features,  enlarged  its  capacity  and  im- 
proved its  equipment.  While  the  heteroge- 
neous character  of  the  stock  was  yet  more 
pronounced,  more  attention  was  paid  to  clas- 
sification of  goods  and  to  service,  although 
the  latter  still  retained  its  primitive  char- 
acter. 
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Little  by  little  the  idea  found  lodgmeut  in 
the  brain  of  eastern  capitalists  that  Chicago, 
because  of  its  situation  and  unprecedented 
development,  might  prove  a  good  field  for 
investment.  The  tide  of  immigration,  thus 
directed,  gradually  but  surely  swelled.  From 
the  seaboard,  also,  came  not  only  new  set- 
tlers but  new  ideas,  new  wants,  as  well  as 
more  refined  tastes.  The  country  store  had 
served  its  purpose  ;  it  did  not  take  long  for 
the  settlers  to  perceive  that  it  had  outlived 
its  usefulness,  and  the  enterprising  traders 
of  early  days  were  not  slow  in  recognizing 
the  fact.  Stores  soon  opened,  devoted  to 
particular  lines  of  business,  and  the  various 
branches  of  trade,  diverging  from  the  com- 
mon centre  of  primitive  days,  began  to  flow, 
each  in  its  own  channel. 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  "  history  repeats 
itself,"  and  in  a  modified  sense  the  aphorism 
is  applicable  to  the  retail  trade  of  every 
large  city,  and  notably  to  that  of  Chicago. 
To  the  sale  of  dry  goods  all  large  establish- 
ments have  added  other  branches.  Hard- 
ware, groceries,  furniture,  books  and  sta- 
tionery, china,  glass  and  tin-ware,  bric-a- 
brac,  drugs,  pictures,  clothing,  boots  and 
shoes,  hats  and  caps,  periodical  literature, 
tobacco,  silverware,  jewelry,  optical  goods, 
sewing  machines— in  a  word,  a  catalogue  of 
articles  far  exceeding  the  varied  stock  of  the 
old-time  general  store — may  be  found  in 
any  one  of  the  city's  numerous  mammoth 
stores  to-day.  Even  the  domain  of  the 
caterer  has  been  invaded,  restaurants  being 
successfully  operated,  while  one  establish- 
ment boasts  of  a  barber  shop,  a  dental  pur- 
gatory and  a  doctor's  office! 

But  to  return  to  the  gradual  classification 
of  trade.  Not  unnaturally  the  first  departure 
was  in  the  direction  of  supplying  feminine 
wants,  and  shops  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
sale  of  dry  goods  began  to  open.  To  this 
special  variety  of  trade,  therefore,  will  at- 
tention first  be  directed. 

The  dry  goods  trade  began,  like  almost 
every  description  of  business,  from  a  very 
small  origin.  To  trace  its  development 


would  be  to  enter  into  a  task  as  difficult  as 
Drv  Goods  it  would  be  unprofitable.   By  1859, 

trade,  however,  it  had  assumed  propor- 
tions sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  its  being 
classed  as  one  of  the  city's  leading  indus- 
tries. 

The  newspaper  review  of  that  year  con- 
tained the  statement  that  there  were  twelve 
dry  goods  houses  in  Chicago  at  that  time. 
One  might  be  pardoned  for  doubting  the 
accuracy  of  such  an  assertion  ;  iudeed,from  a 
careful  examination  of  all  the  data  at  com- 
mand it  would  seem  probable  that  the  num- 
ber of  houses  was  nearer  six  than  twelve. 

Of  the  houses  in  business  in  1859  it  may 
be  said  that  most  of  them  had  successfully 
weathered  the  panic  of  1857  and  were  in 
far  better  financial  position  than  they  were 
one  year  before.  One  reason  for  this  fact 
was  found  in  the  circumstance  that 
country  merchants  had  learned  a  lesson 
with  regard  to  overstocking  which  they  were 
slow  to  forget.  Values  were  depreciated, 
and  Chicago  merchants  were  in  a  position  to 
offer  inducements  to  small  trade  centres  at 
points  farther  west.  To  pay  freight  and  to 
meet  the  additional  cost  on  goods  thereby 
induced  formed  a  comparatively  difficult  task 
for  such  houses  as  found  themselves  in  a 
condition  where  they  were  compelled  to  ask 
credit. 

Those  concerns  in  this  city  which  had 
weathered  the  storm  were  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered,  and 
the  territory  which  they  had  previously 
supplied  was  very  much  enlarged. 

Then  followed  the  civil  war,  with  its  in- 
flation of  currency  and  prices,  and  its  atten- 
dant mania  for  speculation,  and  by  the  year 
1864  Chicago  had  become  the  great  dry  goods 
market  of  the  country  next  to  New  York. 
Retail  dealers  from  every  point  of  the  North- 
west, and  even  from  Ohio  and  Missouri  were 
in  the  habit  of  placing  orders  with  merchants, 
here.  One  of  the  city's  newspapers  (the 
Tribune)  published  a  daily  review  of  the  dry 
goods  market.  The  "annual"  for  that  year 
presents  some  extraordinary  figures.  It  was 
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claimed  that  more  than  $24,000,000  worth 
of  dry  goods  were  sold  by  six  houses,  and 
that  the  total  output  for  the  year  scarcely 
fell  below  $35,000,000.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  recognized  trade  of  New  York  very 
little  exceeded  these  figures,  the  estimate 
would  seem  to  have  been  rather  exaggerated. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  depreciation  of  currency  and  the 
high  price  of  gold  were  not  without  their 
own  peculiar  effect  upon  the  estimated  value 
of  the  goods  sold  during  the  year. 

In  the  list  of  firms  engaged  in  the  dry 
goods  business  at  the  close  of  the  war  were 
found  the  names  of  several  of  the  prominent 
dealers  of  to-day.  Among  the  leading  houses 
of  that  date  were  the  following:  Field,  Pal- 
mer &  Leiter,  J.  V.  Farwell  &  Co.,  Keith 
&  Faxon,  A.  S.  Gage  &  Co.,  Carson  &  Pirie 
and  Gale  &  Van  Wyck.  After  the  war  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  greenback  dollar 
began  to  approach  more  nearly  that  of  its 
metallic  confrere.  In  consequence,  prices 
declined  as  they  approximated  a  specie  basis, 
and  while  the  volume  of  sales  materially  in- 
creased, year  by  year,  there  was  not  a  corres- 
ponding appreciation  in  cash  receipts.  Thus, 
in  1869,  the  volume  of  trade  exceeded  that 
of  the  preceding  year  by  about  six  per  cent., 
while  prices  fell  off  seven  to  eight  per  cent. 
It  follows  that  in  order  to  show  any  increase 
in  the  pecuniary  return  to  the  trade  there 
must  have  been  a  decided  enlargement  in 
the  quantity  of  goods  sold. 

The  loss  resulting  from  the  depreciation  in 
prices  fell  chiefly  upon  the  retail  traders.some 
of  whom  found  it  impossible  to  dispose  of 
accumulated  stocks  at  a  price  sufficient  to 
enable  them  successfully  to  combat  the 
shrinkage  in  values. 

The  following  is  an  approximately  correct 
estimate  of  the  condition  of  the  dry  goods 
trade  in  this  city  during  that  year:  Number 
of  wholesalers  and  jobbers,  18;  retailers,  160; 
hands  employed,  3,250;  capital  invested  in 
jobbing,  $6,000,000;  in  retailing,  $5,000,000; 
volume  of  business,  wholesalers,  $33,000,- 
000;  retailers,  $15,000,000. 


The  policy  adopted  by  the  Chicago  houses 
of  giving  short  credit  and  exacting  prompt 
payment  resulted   in   finding  the   trade  in 
fairly  good  condition  to  weather  the  panic 
of    1873.      Only   one    jobbing    house    was 
forced  to  the  wall.     The  result  of  the  year's 
trade,  however,   was  such  as  to  discourage 
new  ventures  and  the  number  of  concerns 
was  not  increased  during  1874.     Prices  con- 
tinued to  tend  downward  and  the  inevitable 
reaction  from  the  inflation  of  the  years   pre- 
vious resulted  in  a  reduction  in  the  demand. 
In  consequence  the  aggregate  sales  did  not 
show  an  advance  of  more  than  five  per  cent, 
over  the  preceding  year.     At  the  same  time 
more   than   five  per  cent,    increase   in   the 
quantity  of  goods  sold  occurred,  although, 
as  previously  explained,  the  depreciation  in 
prices  prevented  its  appearing  in  the  figures 
of  the  statistician.     The  cotton  and  woolen 
markets   were    overstocked   and    a    decline 
ensued    which    did    not,     however,    prove 
altogether  disastrous  to  jobbers.      Manufac- 
turers soon  perceived  the  danger  with  which 
they  were  confronted  and  by  a  curtailment 
of  operations,   succeeded   in  arresting    the' 
downward  tendency  of  the  market. 

The  year  1874  was  a  notable  one  in  the 
history  of  the  trade  of  this  city,  owing  to 
the  extension  of  commerce  towards  the 
Southwest,  and  especially  in  Texas.  This 
was  largely  due  to  the  extension  of  old  rail- 
road lines  and  the  opening  of  new  ones, 
which  enlarged  the  facilities  of  Chicago 
merchants  for  reaching  new  points.  One 
effect  of  the  panic  of  1873  deserves  special 
mention  in  this  connection.  Western  buyers 
who  had  up  to  that  time  been  in  the  habit 
of  buying  in  the  East  for  the  reason  that 
they  were  able  to  obtain  longer  credits,  now 
found  that  the  houses  of  New  York  and 
Boston  had  suffered  so  severely  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  sell  on  as  long  time 
as  previously.  The  chief  attraction  of  the 
seaboard  markets  was  thus  removed,  and 
this  class  of  traders  began  to  turn  their 
attention  to  this  city.  As  a  result,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  panic  proved  to  be,  on  the 
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whole,  a  benefit  to  Chicago  trade.  New 
York  jobbers  soon  felt  the  difference,  and, 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  losing  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  their  trade,  began  to 
offer  extended  credits.  But  the  offer  came 
too  late — the  western  retailers  having 
found  that  they  could  buy  in  this  city  as 
cheaply  as  in  the  East  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  delay  and  save  the  expense  of  railroad 
fares  and  hotel  bills.  • 

This  state  of  affairs  produced  one  rather 
peculiar  effect.  Eastern  wholesalers  began 
to  open  branch  houses  in  this  city  with  a 
view  to  recouping  former  losses.  A.  T. 
Stewart  established  a  wholesale  house  here  in 
1876,  and  other  New  York  concerns  followed 
his  example.  The  volume  of  sales  in  the 
year  last  mentioned  amounted  to  about  $54,- 
000,000,  an  increase  of  some  seven  or  eight 
per  cent,  over  the  sales  of  18  i  5.  The  capi- 
tal invested  in  the  dry  goods  business  in  the 
city  at  that  time  did  not  vary  greatly  from 
$8,000,000  which  sum  was  about  $1,000,000 
more  than  the  capital  employed  in  the  trade 
in  1875. 

The  year  1876  was  not  a  particularly  pros- 
perous one,  owing  to  the  operation  of  seve- 
ral causes.  Prices  on  staple  goods  fell  off, 
on  an  average,  15  per  cent.,  and  on  fancy 
dry  goods  from  15  to  25  per  cent.  The  pre- 
vailing practice  was  to  carry  large  stocks, 
and  as  a  rule  jobbers  felt  satisfied  if  they 
were  able  to  pay  expenses.  Another  circum- 
stance which  was  not  without  its  influence 
upon  the  Chicago  market  was  the  fact  that 
extremely  low  rates  were  offered  to  visitors 
to  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  many  western  buyers  "killed  two 
birds  with  one  stone"  by  visiting  the  exposi- 
tion and  replenishing  their  stocks  at  the  sea- 
board. 

Another  noteworthy  feature  in  this  year's 
history  was  the  increased  demand  for  fabrics 
of  American  manufacture  as  compared  with 
that  for  those  of  European  mills.  The  ex- 
port trade  in  dry  goods  from  this  country  to 
Europe  was  larger  in  1876  than  during  any 
previous  year  and  consumers  at  home  began 


to  perceive  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  pay 
the  additional  prices  demanded  for  foreign 
products. 

It  would  prove  wearisome  to  trace  the 
course  of  the  dry  goods  market  of  Chicago 
from  year  to  year  in  detail,  but  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  fact  that  the  resumption 
of  specie  payment  did  not  exert  any  disturb- 
ing influence  whatever.  The  capital  invested 
in  the  wholesale  trade  declined  to  about 
$11,000,000  and  the  market  may  be  said  to 
have  ruled  steady  as  compared  with  the  more 
violent  fluctuations  in  prices  which  occurred 
in  other  lines  of  business.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  prices  were  somewhat  lower  in 
1879  than  in  1878  the  aggregate  sales  in- 
creased from  10  to  12  per  cent.  In  an  ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  on  the  evening  of  De- 
cember 30,  1880,  Mr.  John  V.  Farwell  esti- 
mated the  total  capital  included  in  the 
wholesale  and  retail  branches  of  the  business 
at  119,000,000,  and  the  total  sales  for  that 
year  at  some  $90,000,000. 

During  the  half  dozen  years  following,  the 
history  of  the  dry  goods  trade  presents  no 
features  of  special  interest.  The  year  1885, 
it  is  true,  showed  an  average  shrinkage  of 
values  on  all  classes  of  goods  equal  to  about 
5  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  1884  and  1883, 
yet  sales  increased  in  about  the  same  ratio 
and  the  total  volume  of  business,  was  about 
the  same  as  in  the  two  preceding  years,  i,  e. 
some  $57,000,000  in  the  wholesale  business. 
About  $1,000,000  less  was  invested  in  the 
trade,  the  capital,  however,  being  estimated 
to  have  been  -some  $18,000, 000  in  both  whole- 
sale and  retail  branches.  A  decided  effort 
was  made  by  city  jobbers  to  occupy  new 
fields,  which  proved  so  far  successful  that 
the  limit  of  the  territory  invaded  by  their 
traveling  salesmen  reached  as  far  as  Oregon 
and  Washington  territory  on  the  Northwest, 
and  to  California  and  Arizona  on  the  South- 
west. There  was  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  inquiry  from  the  South,  but  Chicago  mer- 
chants were,  as  a  rule,  unwilling  to  grant  the 
long  credits  demanded  by  the  southern  trade. 
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From  that  time  forward,  the  progress  of 
the  trade  up  to  1893  was  one  of  practically 
uninterrupted  prosperity.  The  rapid  in- 
crease of  wealth  induced  more  luxurious 
tastes,  and  higher  grades  of  goods  have  found 
consumptive  inquiry  year  by  year.  In  1885 
Marshall  Field  erected  his  wholesale  palace 
of  granite  on  the  tract  bordered  by  Fifth 
avenue,  Franklin,  Adams  and  Quincy  streets. 
This  structure  is  not  only  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  substantial  in  the  city,  but 
also  ranks  first  among  edifices  of  its  class 
throughout  the  world.  Other  dry  goods 
concerns  occupy  large  and  handsome  build- 
ings for  the  conduct  of  their  business,  nota- 
bly the  firms  of  J.  H.  Walker  &  Co.,  Carson, 
1  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.,  Mandel  Bros.,  Siegel  & 
Cooper,  and  "  The  Fair."  All  these  houses, 
with  the  exception  of  the  three  last  named, 
conduct  both  wholesale  and  retail  establish- 
ments at  different  locations. 

With  the  multiplication  of  stores(and  there 
are  more  than  six  in  the  city  at  the  present 
time)  a  keen  spirit  of  rivalry  has  been  engend- 
ered and  fostered.  This  is  especially  true  of 
retailers.  The  introduction  of  "depart- 
ments" has  become  more  and  more  a  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  latter,  until  the 
point  has  been  reached  where  one  may  enter 
an  alleged  "  dry  goods "  store  and  after 
digesting  a  well  cooked,  well  served  dinner, 
may  procure  habiliments  for  every  male 
member  of  his  household,  including  outer 
and  under  clothing,  from  head  to  foot;  pur- 
chase for  his  wife  and  daughter  the  creations 
of  the  first  modistes  of  Paris;  buy  for  his 
ward  a  trousseau  of  which  a  princess  royal 
need  not  be  ashamed,  and  after  casually 
picking  up  and  buying  all  the  latest 
magazines,  both  American  and  European, 
may  solace  himself  by  sampling  a  box  of 
Havanas  while  waiting  his  turn  at  the  hands 
of  the  barber  or  the  dentist.  All  this  he 
may  do  under  one  roof,  and  should  impulse 
prompt  or  necessity  dictate  he  may  do  much 
more.  Of  a  verity,  the  half  century  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  days  of  Kinzie  the 
trader,  has  wrought  great  changes. 


The  development,  indeed,  of  the  dry  goods 
trade  has  been  extraordinary,  if  not  posit- 
ively phenomenal.  At  no  period  of  its 
history  has  there  been  an  improvement  of 
that  sporadic  and  ephemeral  character 
known  in  western  parlance  as  "  a  boom." 
Gradually,  yet  almost  without  interruption, 
have  Chicago  merchants  climbed  to  the 
position  which  they  now  occupy.  The  days 
when  anything  would  do  for  the  western 
trade  have  become  a  memory  of  the  past. 
The  finest  products  of  foreign  looms,  the 
most  costly  and  delicate  fabrics  produced  by 
the  deft  fingers  of  the  lace  workers  of 
Belgium  and  France,  in  a  word,  the  choicest 
output  of  the  skilled  artisans  of  the  old 
world,  now  find  an  urgent  demand  and 
ready  sale  in  this  market.  Chicago  whole-, 
salers  and  jabbers  are  no  longer  restricted 
asto  "tributary  territory,"  their  sales  extend- 
ing to  every  quarter  of  the  civilized  world. 
The  capital  invested  in  the  trade  (wholesale 
and  retail)  in  1893,  was  estimated  at  $60,- 
000,000  and  the  sales  of  one  house  (that  of 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.)  exceeded  those  of  any 
concern  in  America  engaged  in  the  same  line. 

In  size,  variety  of  stock,  and  elegance  of 
appointment  the  retail  dry  goods  establish- 
ments of  Chicago  surpass  those  of  any  other 
American  metropolis.  Eichly furnished  wait- 
ing rooms  for  ladies,  supplied  with  writing 
desks  and  stationery  and  with  a  gratuitous 
telephone  service  at  command  of  customers, 
are  among  the  prominent  features  of  many  of 
the  leading  houses.  Eeferencehas  been  al- 
ready made  to  the  "department  stores."  Each 
one  of  these  strives  to  outdo  its  competitors, 
not  only  in  respect  of  prices,  but  in  the 
multitude  of  departments  and  the  perfection 
of  system.  More  than  one  of  them  is  capable 
of  completely  furnishing  the  handsomest  of 
private  residences  with  every  article  needed, 
even  to  the  smallest  detail,  and  would  then 
be  ready  to  clothe  every  member  of  the 
household,  from  head  to  foot,  besides  stock- 
ing the  family  larder  with  every  needed 
staple  article  as  well  as  the  choicest  viands 
of  America  and  Europe. 
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that  time.  Dealers  supposed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  that  prices  had  reached  bed 
rock,  but  values  continued  to  fall  steadily 
during  the  year,  the  average  decline  being 
about  nine  per  cent.  Country  buyers  were 
exceedingly  cautious  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year,  but  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  period  they  bought  more  freely, 
and  the  total  volume  of  the  year's  business 
amounted  to  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  that  of 
1884.  The  tonnage  of  goods  sold  was 
slightly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  year  preced- 
ing, and  sales  by  wholesalers  reached  very 
nearly  $33,000,000.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  these  figures  included 
goods  sold  to  other  points,  where  the  bulk 
was  not  broken.  An  exception  to  the  down- 
ward tendency  should  be  made  in  the  case  of 
teas,  for  which  there  was  an  active  demand 
at  somewhat  higher  prices,  especially  for 
lower  grades.  It  was  the  boast  of  the  tea 
merchants  that  of  the  entire  consumption  of 
tea  in  the  United  States,  which  at  that  time 
was  estimated  at  100,000,000  pounds,  fully 
one-half  was  sold  in  this  city. 

Since  the  year  last  mentioned  (1885)  the 
trade  has  received  no  serious  set-back,  the 
period  generally  having  been  marked  by 
steady,  healthy  growth.  While  some  of  the 
cities  nearer  the  seaboard  have  witnessed 
some  heavy  failures,  the  wholesale  grocery 
trade  of  Chicago  has  been  remarkably  free 
from  calamities  of  this  character.  At  the 
same  time,  as  the  growth  of  the  city's  wealth 
fostered,  year  by  year,  the  luxurious  tastes 
of  its  citizens,  the  trade  in  imported  goods 
and  fancy  groceries  has  annually  assumed 
larger  proportions. 

The  volume  of  sales  at  wholesale  in  Chi- 
cago during  1892  was  estimated  at  $62,370,- 
000  as  against  $56,700,000  in  1891.  The 
number  of  wholesalers  and  jobbers  exceeds 
one  hundred,  employing  nearly  4,000  men 
and  women,  with  an  invested  capital  of 
more  than  $15,000,000. 

Little  by  little,  but  no  less  surely,  the 
ubiquitous  Chicago  "drummer"  has  enlarged 
the  field  of  his  firm's  sales  until  to-day,  the 


territory  tributary  to  the  great  metropolis 
extends  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  from  the  ice-bound  lakes  of  Man- 
itoba to  the  torrid  plains  of  Mexico. 

Of  retail  establishments  there  are  more  than 
4,000,  the  annexation  of  territory  in  1889 
having  largely  added  to  the  number.  Prices 
to  the  consumer,  particularly  on  staple 
goods,  are  so  low  as  to  afford  but  a  meagre 
margin  of  profit  to  the  retailer,  a  circum- 
stance which  may  be  attributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  sale  of  groceries  in  the  great 
department  stores,  which  cater  for  trade  by 
offering  to  sell  at  "bottom-figures." 

Among  the  leading  firms  in  this  branch  of 
the  trade  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 
Wholesalers — Franklin  McVeagh,  &  Co., 
Reid,  Murdoch  &  Co.,  Sprague,  Warner  & 
Co.,  H.  C.  Durand  &  Co.  Henry  Horner  & 
Co.,  and  Wm.  M.  Hoyt  Co.  Wholesale  and 
retail — H.  R.  Eagle  &  Co.  and  Harper  Bro- 
thers. Retailers — C.  Jevne  &  Co.,  Charles  H. 
Slack,  "  The  Fair,"  Siegel,  Cooper  &  Co.  and 
the  "Boston  Store." 

The  first  sales  of  clothing  in  Chicago  were 
confined  to  the  cheapest  sort  of  coats  and 
trousers.  Up  to  1851  the  only 
sales  of  which  any  record  has  been 
preserved,  were  made  by  general  dealers 
either  to  farmers  or  to  citizens  who  were  by 
no  means  particular  as  to  fineness  or  fit  of 
their  dress.  In  the  year  last  named,  how- 
ever, Henry  A.  Huntington — afterwards  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Huntington,  Wads- 
worth  &  Parks — conceived  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing a  wholesale  clothing  house  in  this 
then  comparatively  small  city.  Through 
cash  or  credit  he  succeeded  in  stocking  his 
establishment  with  what  was  at  that  time 
considered  an  enormous  supply  of  goods. 
His  venture  proved  successful,  and  after 
associating,  himself  with  other  parties  who 
perceived  the  possibilities  of  the  situation, 
he  was  able  to  count  the  sales  of  his  con- 
cern during  the  first  year  at  something 
exceeding  $140,000.  The  success  of  the  firm 
which  thus  took  the  initiative  was  a  surprise 
to  capitalists  who  were  seeking  for  invest- 
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ments.  The  succeeding  year  brought  Chi- 
cago into  comparative  prominence  as  a  rail- 
road centre  in  what  was  then  known  as 
the  far  West,  and  the  prosecution  of  this 
class  of  business  resulted  in  bringing 
into  the  city  a  large  number  of  country  buy- 
ers who  were  able  to  handle  more  or  less 
clothing  of  a  quality  which  would  now  be 
considered  decidedly  inferior.  The  sound 
judgment  of  the  pioneer  in  this  industry  was 
abundantly  justified  by  the  ultimate  result. 
Within  eight  years  (i.  e.  in  1859),  there 
were  several  firms  competing  for  the  trade, 
and  the  volume  of  business  amounted  to  / 
$2,000,000.  Possible  and  presumptive 
profits  induced  the  investment  of  more  capi- 
tal as  the  years  went  by  and  in  1864  the 
estimated  sales  reached  nearly  $12,000,000. 

Among  the  leading  houses  engaged  in  this 
line  of  trade  at  this  period  were  "King, 
Kellogg  &  Co.,  Tuttle,  Thompson  &  Co., 
A.  Pierce,  Foreman  Brothers,  B.  L.  Fer- 
guson &  Co.,  Kohn  &  Brothers,  P.  Wads- 
worth  &  Co.,  W.  B.  Love  joy  &  Co.,  S.  F. 
White,  Webster,  Marsh  &  Co.,  Young 
Brothers  &  Co.,  and  Kuh  &  Leopold. 

The  extraordinary  increase  in  the  amount 
of  business  done  in  the  clothing  trade  of 
Chicago  during  the  year  last  mentioned,  is 
measurably  attributable  to  the  increased  in- 
quiry resulting  from  the  "flush  times"  of 
the  war.  With  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
occurred  a  somewhat  abrupt  check,  and  for 
several  years  the  clothing  business  of  the 
city  remained  in  a  comparatively  stagnant 
state.  There  was  a  noticeable  revival  imme- 
diately after  the  fire  of  1871,  when  the 
population  in  general  found  it  necessary  to 
clothe  themselves  in  decent  habiliments  at 
the  lowest  possible  price.  The  panic  of  1873 
did  not  materially  disturb  the  prosperity  of 
the  city's  clothing  trade.  On  the  contrary 
the  number  of  firms,  as  well  as  the  capital 
invested  was  increased.  Nevertheless,  owing 
to  the  stringency  of  the  money  market,  and 
the  economies  resulting  therefrom,  sales 
for  1873  were  considerably  reduced.  In 
1874  the  volume  of  business  reached  some 


$12,000,000,  which  was  perhaps  one-fifth  to 
one-fourth  more  than  the  transactions  of  the 
year  preceding.  The  great  majority  of 
goods  handled  by  local  dealers  at  that  time 
was  of  home  make,  and  the  output  of  the 
city  shops  was  about  eight  times  the  product 
of  1870.  It  was  claimed  by  local  and  con- 
temporaneous historians  that  one  of  the 
Chicago  houses  at  this  period  exceeded  that 
of  any  similar  manufactory  in  the  entire 
country.  There  was  a  steadily  increasing 
demand  from  the  south  and  the  far  west,  in 
which  localities  Chicago  goods  held  their 
own  against  the  product  of  any  and  all  of 
the  eastern  factories.  By  1875  Chicago  had 
attained  the  position  of  the  largest  distribut- 
ing centre  of  clothing  in  the  country,  even 
the  city  of  New  York  not  being  excepted. 
Following  this  came  the  period  of  measur- 
able depression.  The  year  1876  was  not  a 
prosperous  one  to  the  western  trade,  the 
sales  showing  at  least  $1,000,000  decline  as 
compared  with  those  of  1875.  The  reader 
who  has  carefully  followed  the  course  of  the 
city's  trade  in  other  branches  of  commerce 
will  remember  that  the  year  1876  was  one 
in  which  the  Western  buyers  were  able  to 
obtain  cheap  railway  fares  to  the  east,  be- 
cause of  the  Philadelphian  Centennial,  as 
well  as  being  one  in  which  eastern  traders 
offered  extraordinary  inducements,  with  a 
view  to  alieniating  the  trade  of  the  territory 
naturally  tributary  to  this  city.  Notwith- 
standing this  circumstance,  the  southern 
trade  of  Chicago  showed  an  extraordinary 
increase  during  the  year,  and  despite  the 
efforts  to  undermine  local  dealers,  the  year 
passed  without  any  important  failures.  A 
policy  of  retaliation  was  adopted,  and  houses 
which  had  heretofore,  as  jobbers,  been  accus- 
tomed to  handle  a  measurable  quantity  of 
eastern-made  goods,  determined  to  confine 
their  business  exclusively  to  the  output  of 
local  concerns.  The  result  of  this  line  of 
conduct  proved  favorable  to  the  city's  busi- 
ness. During  the  three  years  from  1876  to 
1879  the  capital  invested  in  this  branch  of 
trade  increased  from  $5,000,000  to  $6,000,000. 
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The  cost  of  raw  material  had  materially 
appreciated  by  1880,  while  wages  remained 
about  the  same  as  during  1879.  At  the  same 
time,  prices  had  not  advanced,  and  profits 
during  1880  were  somewhat  reduced. 

The  recital  of  the  various  steps  through 
-which,  by  3885,  Chicago  had  attained  the 
position  of  the  leading  clothing  market  of 
the  New  World  would  be,  to  say  the  least 
prolix,-  if  not  wearisome.  The  amount  of 
capital  had  increased  to  $7,000,000,  the  num- 
ber of  firms  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
about  the  same  as  at  the  beginning  some 
having  dropped  out  and  their  places  being 
filled  by  others.  The  total  sales  for  the 
year  1880  aggregated  about  $20,000,000,  an 
advance  of  nearly  ten  per  cent,  over  those  of 
the  previous  year. 

The  United  States  census  reports  for  the 
years  1860  to  1880,  inclusive,  as  given  below 
present  an  official  history  of  the  extraordi- 
nary growth  of  what  has  become  one  of  the 
leading  industries  of  Chicago. 
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$    113,900 

397 

$   115,914 

$3,328,846 

$    540,709 

1870 

76 

1,883,380 

4,796 

1,331,217 

3,578,367 

5,639,930 

1880 

102 

6,439,650 

8,476 

3.530,169 

11,631,764 

17,342,207 

The  succeeding  decade  (1880-90)  was  char- 
acterized by  decided  development  in  the 
manufacturing  branch  of  this  trade,  great 
growth  in  the  volume  of  sales,  and  a  multi- 
plication of  distributing  houses,  both  whole- 
sale and  retail.  By  1890  the  number  of 
manufacturing  establishments  had  increased 
to  475,  employing  3,850  males  and  7,750 
females.  These  figures,  however,  include 
what  are  popularly  denominated  "sweat 
shops,"  where  the  cheapest  class  of  labor  is 
employed  and  work  is  turned  out  at  the  low- 
est piece  rates  for  the  larger  establishments. 

These  "  sweat  shops  "are  veritable  foun- 
tain-heads of  disease  and  form  a  plague  spot 


upon  the  city's  social  organism.  Here  are 
crowed  together  in  small,  ill-ventilated,  foul- 
smelling  rooms,  both  sexes  and  all  ages. 
Gray  headed  men  and  children  of  tender 
years  work  side  by  side  from  early  morning 
well  into  the  night,  under  the  worst  sanitary 
conditions,  for  the  beggardly  pittance  which 
alone  stands  between  them  and  starvation. 
Efforts  are  being  put  forward,  not  only  by 
trades  unions  and  philanthropic  men  and 
women,  but  also  by  the  State,  to  modify,  if 
not  to  extirpate,  this  evil,  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  hope  that  its  worst  features  are  being 
gradually  eliminated. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  condition 
of  the  clothing  trade  of  Chicago  (in  all  its 
branches)  in  1890: 


DESCRIPTION  OF 
WORK. 

NO.  OF 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 

CAPITAL. 

HANDS  EMPLOYED 

VALUE  OF 
PRODDCT. 

Men's  and  boy's  cloth- 

50 

$10000000 

14000 

$20000000 

Colored    shirts,    over- 

2000000 

'"500 

3,750,000 

fi 

400000 

1,200 

1,500,000 

WMteshirts  

40 

340000 

930 

1,700,000 

Furs 

10 

700000 

400 

800,000 

Cloaks  and  Suitings.  .  . 
Cloak  and  dress  trim- 

18 
4 

2,600,000 
283,000 

6,000 
480 

8,500,000 
400,000 

Children's  caps,  etc.  .  . 
Millinery  

3 

9 

59,000 
350,000 

250 
1,200 

175,000 
1,500,000 

Totals       

165 

$16  723  000 

26960 

$38325,000 

Totals,  1889     

151 

14  285,000 

22785 

32000000 

The  estimated  amount  paid  for  wages  was 
$8,709,000,  as  against  $7,360,000  in  1889. 

By  1891  the  value  of  men's  and  boys' 
clothing  sold  had  reached  $23,600,000,  and 
in  1892  exceeded  $25,000,000.  Among  the 
promiment  manufacturers  and  wholesalers 
may  be  enumerated  Chas.  P.  Kellogg  &  Co.; 
Kuh,  Xathan  &  Co.;  Calm,  Wampold  &  Co.; 
Henry  AV.  King  &  Co.;  Strauss,  Yondorf  & 
Kose:  E.  Kothschild  and  Brothers,  and  Mayer, 
Engel  &  Co. 
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Boots  and  Shoes. 


The  retail  clothiers  of  Chicago  are  num- 
erous, and  not  a  few  of  them  carry  enormous 
"and  well  selected  stocks,  and  conduct  stores 
almost  palatial  in  their  appointments.  The 
department  stores,  however,  have  invaded 
this  branch  of  trade  also,  and  Marshall  Field 
&  Co.,  Carson,  Pirie  &  Co.,  Mandel  Broth- 
ers, "  The  Fair,"  and  many  others  carry 
large  stocks.  Among  the  strictly  retail 
clothing  houses  of  the  city,  some  of  the  best 
known  are  Browning,  King  &  Co.,  Wil- 
loughby  &  Hill,  F.  M.  Atwood,  Jas.  P. 
Wilde,  "  The  Hub,"  and  "  The  Bell." 

Not  until  1851  had  the  wholesale  boot 
and  shoe  business  found  an 
abiding  place  in  Chicago. 
To  trace  the  gradation  through  which  this 
important  branch  of  commerce  has  attained 
its  present  magnitude  would  be  to  repeat, 
substantially,  the  history  of  other  leading 
lines  of  trade  in  the  city.  By  the  year  1859 
there  were  eleven  firms  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing and  wholesaling  boots  and  shoes 
in  this  city,  exclusive  of  jobbers  who  con- 
ducted a  retail  business  as  well.  Shipments 
were  made  to  points  all  through  Michigan, 
northern  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota,  while  a  few  goods  were 
marketed  in  northern  Missouri. 

The  financial  panic  of  1857  had  exerted  less 
influence  on  this  trade  than  on  some  other 
varieties  of  business.  A  few  firms  found 
themselves  forced  to  the  wall,  but  those 
houses  which  had  capital  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  carry  adequate  stocks  did  not  share 
in  the  general  depression.  By  1859,  what- 
ever embarrassment  the  shoe  houses  may 
have  suffered,  stocks  were  improved  in 
quality  and  enlarged  in  quantity,  and  the 
year,  considered  as  a  whole,  was  a  prosperous 
one. 

The  year  1860  witnessed  no  increase  in 
the  number  of  houses;  while  the  volume  of 
business  materially  increased,  there  was  such 
an  active  competition  to  retain  the  trade  of  ^ 
the  Northwest  at  home  that  prices  were 
badly  cut.  In  consequence,  profits  were 
small,  and  the  business,  on  the  whole,  was 
not  particularly  remunerative.  These  low 


prices  had  this  advantage,  however,  that 
they  discouraged  western  buyers  from 
making  purchases  in  New  York  and  Boston, 
the  difference  in  values  being  less  than 
the  enhancement  of  cost  through  freights. 
Another  source  of  dissatisfaction  to  Chicago 
dealers  in  this  as  in  other  lines  of  business, 
was  found  in  the  high  rate  of  eastern  ex- 
change, although  the  city  trade  was  in  most 
cases  able  to  meet  its  obligations  promptly 
as  they  matured.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  while  during  the  year  in  question 
prices  ruled  especially  low  on  what  is  known 
as  heavy  goods,  there  was  a  greater  demand 
than  ever  before  for  kid  and  goat  shoes  for 
women.  Daring  the  fall  there  was  an  active 
demand  for  ladies'  skating  boots,  as  well  as 
for  all  kinds  of  double  soled  goods. 

This  condition  of  affairs  resulted,  as  a 
rule,  in  local  dealers  keeping  large  and  well 
assorted  stocks,  with  a  view  to  supplying 
the  wants  of  a  trade  whose  demands  were 
gradually  becoming  more  and  more  fastidi- 
ous. 

Business  increased  during  the  war  to  an 
extent  satisfactory  to  dealers.  Before  the 
close  of  1864,  there  were  sixteen  large  whole- 
sale establishments  in  the  city.  Chicago  had 
even  then  assumed  the  rank  of  the  first  boot 
and  shoe  market  in  the  WTest,  and  local  job- 
bers were  supplying  almost  every  town  of 
importance  as  far  north  as  Minnesota  and  as 
far  west  as  Nebraska.  Neither  was  this 
increase  in  sales  the  only  salient  feature  of 
improvement  in  trade.  A  larger  proportion 
of  wholesale  dealers  in  Chicago  manufac- 
tured their  own  goods,  and  a  larger  number 
of  hands  were  employed. 

The  following  list  of  leading  houses  en- 
gaged in  this  department  of  business  at  this 
period  may  be  of  interest: 

Doggett,  Bassett  &  Hill,  Fargo  &  Hill,  F. 
C.  &  M.  D.  Wells,  J.  Weber  &  Co.,  C.  M. 
Henderson  &  Co.,  I.  P.  Farntrm,  Davis,  Saw- 
yer &  Co.,  McDougall  &  Nicholas,  Gillett, 
Whitney  &  Co.,  C.  McFarlane  &  Co.,  Gore, 
Wilson  &  Co.,  Phelps  &  Dodge,  Saunders 
Bros.,  Fiske,  Kirtland  &  Co.,  Kawson  & 
Bartlett  and  Pearson  &  Dana. 
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In  1865  there  were  16  boot  and  shoe  fac- 
tories in  the  city,  which  number  was  in- 
creased to  22  in  1869.  It  is  stated  on  fair 
authority,  that  during  the  last  mentioned 
year  1,200  hands  were  employed  at  this 
industry.  The  character  of  the  goods 
turned  out,  however,  was  not  fine,  the  pro- 
duct being  of  a  description  in  demand  by 
farmers,  draymen  and  laborers.  They  were 
manufactured  in  a  strong,  substantial  way, 
and  were  in  request  on  account  of  their  dur- 
ability rather  than  their  beauty.  Only  one- 
sixth  of  the  foot  gear  sold  by  merchants  at 
that  time  was  manufactured  at  Chicago,  the 
remainder  came  from  the  great  manufac- 
tories of  New  England,  where  the  minute 
division  of  labor  and  the  extensive  employ- 
ment of  machinery  rendered  it  possible  to 
turn  out  shoes  at  less  cost.  The  southern 
trade  had  assumed  considerable  importance 
by  this  time,  and  sales  by  Chicago  houses  in 
this  direction  were  numerous  and  exten- 
sive. 

The  census  of  1870  places  the  number  of 
manufactories  of  boots  and  shoes  at  13,  with 
a  capital  of  $968,000,  employing  406  hands 
and  turning  out  an  annual  product  of  $323,- 
650.  These  figures  were  pronounced  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  to  be  sadly  inaccurate. 
That  paper,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  asserted 
that  there  were  twenty-two  firms  engaged  in 
the  business  (twelve  being  boot  manufac- 
tories,) employing  1,200  hands,  and  turning 
out  $1,500,000  worth  of  goods  during  the 
year  1870. 

Business  went  along  in  its  accustomed 
channels  during  the  year  1871,  until  autumn. 
The  fall  weather  was  of  a  character  not  cal- 
culated to  induce  retailers  to  fill  their  shelves. 
The  jobbing  trade  had  laid  in  a  large  stock 
in  anticipation  of  the  trade  which  failed  to 
materialize,  and  the  result  was  that  the  con- 
flagration of  October  9th  overtook  the  whole- 
sale trade  at  a  time  when  they  were  least 
fitted  to  withstand  the  loss  consequent  there- 
upon. Not  a  single  firm  saved  one  dollar's 
worth  of  stock,  and  when  business  begun  to 
revive  the  boot  and  shoe  men  found  them- 
selves forced  practically  to  start  anew. 


Nevertheless,  there  occurred,  necessarily,  a 
very  active  demand  from  home  consumers, 
and  the  volume  of  sales  during  the  months' 
of  November  and  December,  1871,  exceeded 
by  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  business  transacted  during  the 
corresponding  months  of  1870. 

The  record  of  business  for  1872  cannot  be 
ascertained  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  justify 
the  predication  of  any  statement,  but  for  the 
years  following  enough  is  known  to  warrant 
the  brief  sketch  which  follows: 

The  panic  of  1873  found  the  Chicago  trade 
established  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  and 
there  were  few  failures  of  any  consequence 
reported.  Sales,  however,  did  not  materially 
appreciate,  owing  to  the  fact  that  ready 
money  was  scarce  in  the  hands  and  pockets 
of  consumers.  The  sales  of  1874  were  esti- 
mated by  some  of  the  principal  dealers 
engaged  in  business  in  this  city  at  that  time 
to  have  been  nearly  $11,500,000,  which 
figures  would  show  an  apparent  increase  of 
about  ten  per  cent,  over  the  business  of  the 
preceding  year.  Nearly  $4,000,000  was  in- 
vested in  the  trade  during  that  year,  and  a 
fair  return  was  received,  although  the 
shrinkage  in  prices  somewhat  interfered  with 
profits.  The  proportion  of  the  Chicago-made 
goods  handled  was  larger  than  ever  before, 
constituting  some  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  volume  of  sales.  One  cause  for  this 
fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that 
Chicago  had  by  this  time  attained  the  posi- 
tion of  the  leading  hide  and  leather  market 
of  the  West.  Local  manufacturers  were  able 
to  select  leather  from  a  large  and  varied 
assortment,  and  this  advantage,  combined 
with  a  reduction  of  nearly  fifteen  per  cent, 
in  wages  and  the  extensive  purchase  of  new 
and  improved  machinery,  enabled  Chicago 
concerns  to  compete  with  eastern  factories 
on  a  more  favorable  basis  than  in  previous 
years.  Another  increase  of  ten  per  cent, 
occurred  in  sales  for  1875,  although  prices 
still  continued  to  tend  downward.  Five  new 
houses  entered  the  field  during  this  year, 
and  the  total  amount  of  capital  invested — in- 
cluding that  employed  by  manufacturers — 
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is  estimated  to  have  been  about  $6,000,000. 
One  reason  for  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
business  done  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
a  scarcity  of  money  induced  many  persons 
who  had  previously  patronized  custom  estab- 
lishments to  wear  ready  made  goods.  There 
was  also  a  marked  increase  in  the  use  of 
rubber  boots  and  shoes,  which  naturally 
tended  to  augment  the  volume  of  sales.  The 
margin  of  profit  in  1876  was  smaller  than  dur- 
ing any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the 
city  trade,  the  average  decline  in  prices  being 
about  ten  per  cent.  Notwithstanding  this 
fact,  the  prominence  which  Chicago  had 
attained  as  a  commercial  centre  in  the  boot 
and  shoe  trade  of  the  entire  country  had 
become  pronounced,  and  the  total  sales  were 
estimated  at  $18,000,000,  as  against  $15,000- 
000  the  year  before, — an  increase  of  twenty 
per  cent.  There  was  also  an  appreciation 
of  about  five  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  business,  which  was  esti- 
mated at  that  time  to  have  been  about 
$6,300,000. 

The  two  years  following  (1877  and  1878) 
were  characterized  by  no  features  of  special 
interest.  The  volume  of  business  showed  no 
material  increase,  while  the  decline  in  prices 
tended  to  reduce  profits  for  both  manufac- 
turers and  jobbers.  The  cost  of  raw  material 
gradually  declined  in  consequence  of  the 
large  quantity  of  hides  handled  by  Chicago 
tanners,  and  this  fact  may  perhaps  partially 
account  for  the  reduction  of  the  market 
values. 

In  1879,  there  occurred  a  slight  revival  of 
business.  Stocks  had  become  pretty  well 
depleted, and  manufacturers  found  it  difficult 
to  obtain  sufficient  quantities  of  raw  material 
to  meet  their  requirements.  The  year  was 
marked  by  a  large  extension  of  trade,  partic- 
ularly through  the  South  and  West,  orders 
being  received  from  Arizona  and  Mexico  as 
well  as  from  States  adjacent  to  Illinois. 

In  1880,  the  cost  of  raw  material,  as  well 
as  of  labor  appreciated,  with  a  consequent 
advance  of  prices  for  manufactured  goods. 
The  result  was  an  advance  of  about  eight 
per  cent,  in  the  aggregate  sales,  although 


neither  manufacturers  nor  dealers  reaped 
any  material  profit.  A  still  further  exten- 
sion of  territory  tributary  to  this  market 
formed  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  busi- 
ness for  1881.  Traveling  salesmen  from 
Chicago  penetrated  into  the  wilds  of  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico  as  well  as  into  the 
rapidly  growing  settlements  of  Dakota  and 
the  Northwest.  The  result  was  an  active, 
not  to  say  injurious,  competition,  bringing 
about  a  corresponding  reduction  in  prices. 
No  failures  were  reported  during  the  year, 
however,  and  business  may  be  said  to  have 
been  reasonably  prosperous. 

The  year  1882  saw  an  increase  in  the 
capital  of  $500,000  and  in  the  sales  of  $1,- 
000,000.  Some  of  the  older  firms  found  it 
necessary  to  secure  more  commodious 
quarters,  while  additions  were  made  to  the 
manufacturing  capacity  of  the  larger  houses 
in  consequence  of  the  great  growth  of  the 
trade.  A  slight  advance  occurred  in  rubber 
goods,  the  prices  ranging  higher  than  in 
1881,  in  consequence  of  a  corner  in  the  raw 
material .  On  October  18th,  a  meeting  of 
rubber  manufacturers  was  called.  Sixty 
firms,  aggregating  a  capital  of  $30,000,000, 
being  represented.  The  meeting  resulted  in 
a  resolve  on  the  part  of  those  in  attendance 
to  close  their  manufactories  on  December 
23d,  and  to  keep  them  closed  until  the  price 
of  rubber  was  reduced.  This  action  was 
followed  by  a  decline  of  twenty  cents  a 
pound.  It  was  claimed  by  the  manufac- 
turers that  eighty-four  cents  a  pound  for  raw 
rubber  left  a  fair  profit  for  the  importer, 
and  they  would  not  resume  active  operations 
until  that  price  had  been  reached. 

In  1883,  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  began  to 
concentrate  within  the  territory  bounded  by 
Madison  and  Adams  streets  on  the  north 
and  south,  and  Fifth  avenue  and  Market 
street  on  the  east  and  west.  This  locality 
has  constituted  the  headquarters  of  this 
industry  ever  since.  The  year  1884  was  not 
marked  by  any  incident  of  importance,  but 
in  1885,  there  occurred  a  competitivewar 
bet  ween  eastern  and  western  manufacturers, 
prices  being  very  badly  cut.  The  result  was, 
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as  might  have  been  anticipated,  rather  dis- 
astrous to  the  trade  in  both  sections,  and 
while  the  volume  of  business  remained  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  year,  pro- 
fits were  so  far  reduced  that  the  year,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  satisfactory  to  either  manufacturers  or 
jobbers  in  this  city. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  in  Chicago, 
to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  correct  compre- 
hension of  its  growth  in  detail  from  its  earliest 
time  down  to  a  date  only  a  few  years  anterior 
to  the  publication  of  this  volume.  A  brief 
summary  of  its  condition  for  the  year  1890 
will  enable  him  to  perceive  how  far  this  trade 
has  been  continued  and  extended.  The 
number  of  factories  in  the  city  at  that  lime 
was  fifty  ;  the  capital  invested,  $4,000,000  ; 
the  number  of  hands  employed,  5,000,  and 
the  value  of  the  product  fully  $13,000,000. 
Sales  for  1891  aggregated  some  $27,500,000, 
and  for  1892  $30,250,000.  The  number  of 
factories  and  wholesale  stores  had  risen  to 
110,  giving  employment  to  nearly  3,000  per- 
sons. In  one  word,  Chicago  has  become  the 
chief  centre  for  distribution,  if  not  for  pro- 
duction, of  boots  and  shoes  in  the  western 
hemisphere.  This  is  partially  due  to  the  fact 
that;  owing  to  the  contiguity  of  the  stock- 
yards, the  city  is  a  primary  market  for  hides, 
which  circumstance  has  stimulated  the  man- 
ufacture of  leather,  reference  to  which  is 
made  elsewhere. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of 
the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  with  that  of 
cognate  trades,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1890, 
as  compared  with  1889: 


INDDSTRY. 

No. 

CAPITAL. 

WORK- 
HEN. 

VALUE  OP 
PRODUCT. 

Tanners  and  Curriers. 
Boot  and  Shoe  Mfrs.  . 
Saddle  and  Harness 
Mfrs               

19 

50 

3 

$5,000,000 
4,000,000 

400.POO 

1,800 
5,000 

400 

$  8,500,000 
13,000,000 

2,000,000 

Tnmk  Mfrs  
Mfrs.     of     Leather 
Belting  

9 
g 

80J.OOO 
275000 

500 
275 

1,600,000 
900.0CO 

Totals    

84 

$10,475,000 

7,975 

124,000,000 

Totals,  1889  

81 

9,375,000 

7,350 

19,975,000 

Hardware. 


The  expenditures  for  wages  approximated 
$5,340,000  as  against  some  $4,920,000  in 
1889. 

Leading  wholesale  dealers  areC.  H.  Fargo 
&  Co.,  C.  M.  Henderson,  Phelps,  Dodge  & 
Palmer,  Seltz,  Schwab  &  Co.,  and  M.  D. 
Wells  &  Co. 

Not  until  1872  did  the  hardware  trade  of 
Chicago  assume  proportions  of  any  consid- 
erable magnitude.  Prior  to  that 
date  the  trade  was  hardly  recog- 
nized in  its  individuality,  but  subsequent  to 
that  period  it  rapidly  grew  in  extent  and 
importance.  The  financial  stringency 
resulting  from  the  panic  of  1873  made  itself 
felt  in  this  branch  of  trade  in  this  city  as  it 
did  at  other  business  centres.  There  was 
noticeable  a  disposition  to  sell,  and  in  conse- 
sequence  of  this  pressure  prices  in  1874 
declined  from  10  to  12  per  cent.  At  the 
same  time,  the  volume  of  business  increased, 
and  the  year  may  be  said  to  have  been  a 
profitable  one  to  dealers. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  statistical 
tables  given  under  the  heading  of  iron  and 
steel  manufactures  he  will  find  valuable 
information  relative  to  the  manufacture  of 
hardware. 

During  the  year  1874  the  sales  of  hard- 
ware by  houses  exclusively  engaged  in  this 
line  of  trade  amounted  to  about  $6,500,000. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
there  was  a  very  large  business  done  in 
specialties,  the  sales  of  which  would  swell 
the  total  volume  of  business  transacted  to  an 
amount  nearly  equal  to  $10,000,000.  These 
figures  are  nearly  double  those  representing 
the  volume  of  business  in  1873,  but  include 
sales  of  shelf,  heavy  cabinet,  saddlery  and 
carriage  hardware,  nails,  iron  and  other 
metals. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  territory 
included  within  the  limits  occupied  by 
Chicago  dealers  had,  by  this  time,  very 
largely  increased  in  extent,  reaching  to  the 
British  possessions  on  the  north,  to  the 
Pacific  on  the  west,  and  to  Texas  on  the 
south.  In  order  to  thoroughly  appreciate 
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the  energy  and  perseverance  displayed  by 
Chicago  traders, attention  should  be  directed 
to  the  fact  that  the  volume  of  business  must 
be  considered  in  reference  to  the  steady 
shrinkage  of  values,  which  had  been  in  prog- 
ress since  1872.  Iron  had  gradually,  but 
steadily  depreciated,  as  had  all  staple  articles 
manufactured  therefrom.  The  low  prices 
which  ruled  for  raw  material  are  best  shown 
by  an  examination  of  the  subjoined  table  of 
quotations  of  some  of  the  leading  staples  for 
the  years  1872  and  1875: 

1872.      1875. 

Tin  plates,  per  ton . .  $16.00       $9.50 

Russia  iron, per  pound. .        28  17 

Sheet  iron,  per  pound..        17  04 

Nails  per  keg 6.25        3.60 

A  slight  decrease  in  the  price  of  a,ll  these 
descriptions  of  hardware  occurred  during 
1876,  and  increased  competition  and  over- 
production lowered  quotations  in  every 
branch  of  the  trade.  The  volume  of  business 
consequently  fell  off,  sales  aggregating 
$18,000,000  as  against  $20,000,000  in  1875. 
The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  busi- 
ness in  this  city  at  that  time  was,  in  round 
numbers,  about  $3.000,000. 

Prices  continued  to  fall  during  1877,  the 
decline  being  from  five  to  ten  percent.,  but 
the  volume  of  business  during  the  year  so  far 
advanced  that  the  aggregate  sales  showed  a 
decided  advance.  The  year's  transactions 
reached  nearly  $22,000,000,  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  which  was  distributed  among  the 
leading  branches  of  the  trade,  as  follows  :  In 
shelf  hardware  the  sales  amounted  to  $12,- 
250,000,  on  a  capital  of  $3,250,000 ;  in 
cabinet  and  carriage  hardware  the  sales 
aggregated  $1,750,000 ;  in  heavy  goods  and 
iron  sales  reached  to  about  85,500,000,  on  a 
capital  of  about  $1,830,000.  In  the  latter 
department  of  the  trade  the  demand  was 
unprecedented,  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
coming  from  railroad  companies  who  found 
it  necessary  to  add  largely  to  their  rolling 
stock  in  order  to  accommodate  the  con- 
stantly increasing  transportation  of  freight 
to  and  from  the  West. 


The  year  1878  exhibited  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  goods  sold,  yet  the 
total  receipts  from  s:.*.-?:  footed  up  about  the 
same  as  for  the  year  preceding,  and  the  busi- 
ness transacted  was  distributed  among  the 
variov>_  departments  of  trade  in  about  the 
sruie  ratio. 

During  1879  there  occurred  a  decided  ad- 
vance in  iron,  which  was  not  without  a  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  the  hard  ware  trade.  The 
consumptive  inquiry,  stimulated  by  the 
rising  market,  rapidly  increased,  and  what- 
ever surplus  stocks  hardware  dealers  might 
have  accumulated  were  rapidly  worked  off. 
The  volume  of  business  transacted  exceeded 
$24,000,000,  which  represented  nearly  four 
times  the  amount  of  capital  invested.  Sub- 
sequent to  July  1st  there  occurred  an  advance 
in  the  price  of  metal  all  along  the  line.  The 
appreciation  in  iron  has  been  already  noted ; 
but  lead  also  advanced  46  per  cent.,  and  tin, 
80  per  cent.  Notwithstanding  the  advance 
in  tin  the  importation  of  this  metal  into 
Chicago — presumably  for  purposes  of  manu- 
facturing into  hardware — was  larger  than  for 
several  preceding  years. 

Sales  for  the  year  1880  increased  in  volume 
by  about  $5,000,000,  but  the  profits  to  deal- 
ers in  no  way  corresponded  to  the  apprecia- 
tion in  quotations.  The  metal  market,  in 
all  its  features,  ruled  low,  tin,  lead  and  iron 
alike  sympathizing  in  the  decline.  The  result 
was  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  value  of  every 
description  of  hardware  which  depended 
largely  upon  the  cost  of  the  crude  material. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  the  year 
was  a  fairly  prosperous  one  to  dealers,  for  the 
reason  that  the  consumptive  inquiry  was 
enormous.  Sales  of  all  varieties  of  hardware 
for  the  year  were  estimated  at  $30,000,000. 

In  1881  the  metal  market  showed  much 
more  steadiness,  and  in  consequence  there 
was  noticeable  a  slight  appreciation  in  the 
price  of  hardware  in  all  its  varieties.  The 
aggregate  sales  were  somewhat  in  excess  of 
those  of  the  year  preceding,  amounting  to 
nearly  $31,500,000,  yet  dealers  did  not  ob- 
tain the  same  percentage  of  profit  as  they  did 
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when  the  marketfor  raw  material  was  higher. 
The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  in 
which  business  was  distributed  among  the 
several  classes  of  dealers  : 

Nails  and  heavy  hardware $9,000,000 

Cabinet  hardware 1  oOO.OOO 

Saddlery  hardware 1.50C  000 

Cutlery 1,500,000 

Stoves  and  hollow  ware 3,500,000 

Household  utensils,  etc 3,500,000 

Miscellaneous 11,000,000 

In  1882  Chicago  dealers  pressed  their 
right  for  new  territory.  Scarcely  a  decade 
had  elapsed  since  New  York  was  con- 
sidered, even  in  the  Northwest,  the 
great  center  of  distribution.  During 
the  year  last  mentioned  local  traders 
began  the  contest  which  has  ultimately 
ended  in  their  securing  for  Chicago  the 
position  of  the  leading  hardware  market  of 
the  Northwest.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  the  volume  of  sales  during  this 
year  (1882)  showed  a  falling  of  as  compared 
with  the  year  preceding,  the  total  volume 
of  business  done  by  Chicago  houses  aggre- 
gating not  much  over  $29,000,000.  The 
year  1883  was  characterized  by  a  reduction 
in  the  product  and  improvement  in  the 
consumptive  inquiry.  The  result  was  a 
slight  increase  in  the  volume  of  sales,  the 
estimate  for  the  year  being  about  $31,000-, 
000.  The  year  1884  was  one  marked  by 
over-produccion.  The  high  prices  obtained 
throughout  the  previous  year  were  not  with- 
out their  effect  upon  the  market,  and  deal- 
ers' profits  were  materially  reduced.  The 
main  feature  of  interest  during  the'year  was 
a  combinatiou  of  the  manufacturers  of 
carriage  hardware,  who  agreed  to  pool  all 
issues,  the  result  being  an  appreciation  of 
prices  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent. 

The  following  year(1885)wasone  of  depres- 
sioiiof  prices  and  of  smaller  profits  to  dealers. 
The  causes  were  to  be  found  iu  increased 
production  and  the  indisposition  of  consum- 
ers to  pay  current  prices,  the  result  being  a 
concession  to  buyers  which  reduced  the 
profits  of  traders.  Carriage  hardware,  how- 
ever, constituted  an  exception  to  the  general 


rule,  owing  to  the  maintenance  of  the  pool 
formed  the  year  before.  Prices  for  this  class 
of  goods  were  kept  as  high  as  independent 
competition  would  permit,  and  dealers  in 
this  sort  of  merchandise  realized  a  hand- 
some profit. 

During  the  seven  or  eight  years  following, 
capital  looking  for  investment  in  the  various 
descriptions  of  manufactured  iron  and  steel 
sought  other  avenues  of  outlet  and  the  hard- 
ware trade  (as  evidenced  by  the  figures  given 
below)  suffered  a  decline  in  activity.  In 
1890  the  number  of  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  were  estimated  at  thirty-eight, 
employing,  on  an  average,  forty-five  hands 
each.  Sales  for  1891  were  estimated  at  $19-, 
225,000  and  for  1892  at  $22,000,000. 

Some  of  the  leading  dealers  —  wholesale 
and  retail  —  are  enumerated  below:  S.  D. 
Kimbark,  Parkhurst  &  Wilkinson,  Kelley, 
Maus  &  Co.,  William  Pickett,  Son  &  Co., 
and  Orr  &  Lockett. 

Another  important  branch  of  trade,  which 
deserves  more  than  the  cursory  notice,  which 
is  all  that  limited  space  permits,  is  that  in 
drugs  and  chemicals.  Of  its 
early  development  comparative- 
ly little  authenic  is  known.  The 
simple  remedies  compounded  at  home,  sup- 
plemented by  those  dispensed  by  the  country 
store-keeper,  sufficed  for  the  cure  of  the  few 
ailments  of  the  hardy  pioneers.  But  as  the 
country  became  settled,  physicians  found 
more  patients,  and  the  demand  for  drugs 
increased. 

In  no  department  of  business,  perhaps, 
has  the  gradual  development  been  more 
natural,  and  in  few,  if  any,  has  it  met  with 
less  interruption.  Outside  of  opium,  qui- 
nine and  a  few  of  the  essential  oils,  among 
drugs,  and  apart  from  some  of  the  heavy 
chemicals,  there  have  been  few  speculative 
articles  on  the  general  list. 

The  number  of  strictly  wholesale  drug 
houses  in  Chicago  in  1893,  is  six.  The  Fuller 
&  Fuller  Company,  Lord,  Owen  &  Company, 
Peter  Van  Schaack  &  Sons,  Morrison, 
Plummer  &  Co.,  Robert  Stevenson  &  Com- 
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pany,and  Humiston, Keeling  &  Company,the 
capital  invested  by  whom  exceeds  $3,500,000. 
These  establishments  also  handle  chemicals, 
but  there  are,  in  addition  a  half-dozen  con- 
cerns, which  confine  themselves  exclusively 
to  the  sale  of  the  latter  variety  of  goods,  or 
of  chemicals  and  dye-stuffs  together.  Besides 
the  six  houses  named,  there  are  seven  or  eight 
drug  firms  selling  at  both  wholesale  and 
retail,  and  a  number  of  Eastern  houses  have 
opened  branches  in  Chicago  under  the 
charge  of  special  representatives.  In  1892 
the  total  number  of  wholesale  dealers  in 
drugs,  chemicals  and  dye-stuffs  did  not  fall 
far  below  thirty,  and  the  capital  invested 
was  about  $8,500,000. 

Besides  those  above  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing are  among  the  leading  houses  :  Chemicals 
and  dye-stuffs,  Stephen  Paddon  &  Co.;  R.  R. 
Street  &  Co. ;  leading  jobbers  in  drugs  are 
the  John  Blocki  Drug  Company  and  Buck 
&  Rayner. 

The  number  of  retail  drug  stores  exceeds 
six  hundred,  some  of  the  most  prominent 
retail  druggists  being  Buck  &  Rayner,  Dale 
&  Sempill,  E.  H.  Sargent  &  Co.,  A.  C. 
Musselwhite  and  A.  Ahrend. 

The  retailers  have  an  association  of  their 
own  for  the  promotion  of  an  esprit  de  corps 
among  the  members  and  the  elevation  of 
the  standards  of  the  trade  in  general. 

This  account  of  the  growth  of  the  mercan- 
tile business  of  Chicago  in  some  of  its  lead- 
ing branches,  will  prepare  the  reader  for  a 
consideration  of  the  growth  of  the  city's  im- 
mense transactions  in  grain  and  provisions 
which  finally  came  under  the  direct  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  story  is  emphatically  one  of 
Genesis  of  Trade  development  and  of  stupend- 

aud  Commerce.       QU8  acllievelnent8  from  insig. 

nificant  beginnings.  Few  cities  have  ever 
started  under  more  discouraging  conditions. 
The  low-lyingmarsh,over  which  the  east  wind 
drove  the  waves  of  the  lake,  with  half  the 
ground  submerged  during  many  months  of 
the  year,  inundated  by  the  overflow  of  the 
Desplaines  river  during  the  spring — such 


was  the  original  site  of  the  present  metropo- 
lis of  the  West.  The  natural  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  development  of  commerce  at 
first  sight  would  seem  to  have  been  almost 
insuperable.  Prior  to  1834  there  was  no 
harbor.  The  month  of  the  river  was  closed 
by  a  sand  bar,  and  the  absence  of  headlands 
caused  skippers  to  regard  the  point  as  one  to 
be  avoided.  Only  in  mild  weather  was 
anchorage  possible,  and  then  only  at  some 
distance  off  the  shore,  compelling  the  use  of 
small  boats  for  the  disembarcation  of  cargoes 
and  passengers. 

Up  to  the  year  1836,  provisions,  as  well  as 
other  articles  necessary  for  the  use  of  the 
settlement,  were  brought  here  from  points 
farther  east,  the  village  itself  and  the  sur- 
rounding territory  furnishing  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  articles  needed.  In  that 
year,  however,  as  was  stated  in  a  memorial 
to  Congress  asking  for  an  appropriation  for 
the  improvement  of  Chicago  harbor,  ship- 
ments had  been  made  from  this  point  during 
the  year  amounting  in  value  to  $1,000.64. 
It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what  articles 
constituted  this  first  year's  business,  but  it 
seems  fair  to  suppose  that  the  exportation 
must  have  been  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  com- 
posed of  articles  of  produce.  The  same  memo- 
rial is  authority  for  the  statement  that  during 
the  year  following  the  value  of  such  shipments 
had  increased  to  $11,065,  which  rose  to  $16,- 
044.75  in  1838.  In  1839  they  more  than 
doubled,  while  in  1840  it  was  gravely  asserted 
that  not  less  than  $328,665.74  worth  of  goods 
were  sent  from  Chicago  to  other  markets.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  this  ratio  of 
increase  has  been,  to  say  the  least,  very  rare 
in  the  history  of  cities. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  business  were 
such  as  are  incident  to  all  infant  communi- 
ties. As  late  as  1834  there  was  but  one  mail 
each  week,  though  the  citizens  held  a  meet- 
ing on  January  llth  of  that  year,  at  which 
"  speeches  were  made,"  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  a  memorial  to  the  posmaster- 
general  asking  for  better  mail  facilities. 
Some  idea  of  the  small  interchange  of  traffic 
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between  Chicago  and  other  points  of  the 
country  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
on  April  16, 1834,  the  Chicago  Democrat,  the 
only  newspaper  of  that  time,  began  the  pub- 
lication of  a  "marine  list,"  announcing  the 
arrival  of  one  schooner  from  St.  Joseph  and 
the  departure  of  two  for  the  same  port.  On 
June  4th  following,  the  same  journal  an- 
nounced, with  no  little  pride,  "that  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  steamboats  on  Lake  Erie,  whereby  Chi- 
cago is  to  be  visited  by  a  steamboat  once  a 
week  until  the  25th  of  August."  And  on 
Saturday,  July  11,  1834,  the  schooner  Illi- 
nois entered  the  harbor  and  sailed  up  the 
river  ;  and,  being  up  to  that  time  the  largest 
vessel  that  had  entered  the  Chicago  river, 
was  accorded  an  enthusiastic  greeting.  The 
Democrat  announced,  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 3,1834,  that  "150  vessels  had  discharged 
their  cargoes  since  the  20th  of  April  last." 

In  1832  Milwaukee  and  Michigan  City  were 
both  regarded  as  far  more  promising  loca- 
tions than  Chicago,  and  as  bidding  fair  to 
become  great  centres  of  trade. 

Neither  were  the  facilities  of  the  early 
settlement  for  connections  with  the  interior 
of  a  more  promising  sort.  The  roads  leading 
into  the  surrounding  country  were  but  little 
more  than  wagon  tracks  running  through 
low,  damp  prairie,  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
spring  and  summer  rains,  was  practically  a 
bog. 

Transportation  of  heavy  merchandise  over 
these  apologies  for  highways  was  well  nigh 
impossible,  except  when  the  heat  of  summer 
had  dried  the  mud  or  the  frost  of  winter  had 
made  it  solid.  It  may  be  readily  seen  that 
these  disadvantages  effectually  prevented  the 
marketing  of  grain  from  the  surrounding 
country  at  this  point.  Horses,  cattle  and 
sheep  could  be  driven  in,  for  the  reason  that 
they  might  be  forced  to  transport  themselves. 
The  early  settlers  soon  perceived  that  the 
principal  need  of  the  town  was  better  means 
of  transportation,  and  the  first  effort  put 
forth  in  this  direction  was  the  construction 
of  plank  roads.  The  first  of  these  was 


known  as  the  Southwestern  plank  road, 
which  left  the  famous  "  Bull's  Head  "  tavern 
on  Madison  street,  and  passing  through 
Lyonsville  ran  to  Brush  Hill,  near  the  pres- 
ent site  of  LaGrange,  a  distance  of  sixteen 
miles.  At  that  point  it  connected  with  the 
Oswego  plank  road,  which  ran  to  Naperville, 
fourteen  miles  to  the  southwest.  Another 
plank  road,  known  as  the  Northwestern,  was 
built  from  the  Galena  depot  to  the  site  of  the 
present  village  of  Desplaines.  The  Western 
plank  road  branched  off  towards  Elgin,  and  in 
1853  some  seven  miles  in  that  direction  had 
been  laid.  Towards  the  south  ran  the  South 
plank  road,  which  started  from  the  south  line 
of  the  city,  at  the  point  of  its  intersection  with 
State  street,  and  extended  ten  miles  towards 
Iroquois  county.  In  1853  the  city  council 
having  planked  Blue  Island  avenue  as  far  as 
Madison  street  there  was  projected  the  Blue 
Island  plank  road,  running  from  the  village 
of  that  name  directly  north  to  the  southern 
end  of  the  city's  planking.  Another  enter, 
prise  of  that  year  was  the  building  of  the 
Lake  Shore  plank  road,  which  ran  in  a  north- 
erly direction  from  the  north  line  of  the  city 
on  Clark  street,  nearly  parallel  with  the  lake 
shore,  to  Little  river,  passing  by  the  tavern 
of  Rees  and  Hundley  and  through  Pine  Grove 
to  Hood's  tavern,  on  what  was  known  as  the 
Green  Bay  road.  The  construction  of  these 
roads  was  of  great  benefit,  not  only  to  the 
city  itself,  but  also  to  the  adjacent  territory, 
affording  the  farmers  access  to  market  for 
their  produce  and  materially  extending  the 
country  from  which  Chicago  derived  its 
business. 

Chicago  was  not  exempt  from  the  specula- 
tive mania  which  ran  riot  through  the  coun- 
try in  1835-36.  Valuations  were  fictitious 
and  this  statement  may  be  particularly  made 
in  regard  to  real  estate.  The  crisis  came, 
the  balloon  burst,  and  panic  was  the  result. 
Naturally,  investments  in  a  new  city,  like 
Chicago,  were  reg  irded  with  suspicion  by 
capitalists,  and  trade  began  to  decline.  In 
1842,  however,  values  had  sunk  so  low  that 
they  had  touched  bottom,  and  an  inevitable 
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reaction  began.  The  upward  movement  was 
very  slow,  and  not  until  1847,  when  the 
River  and  Harbor  Convention  assembled  in 
this  city  did  Chicago  receive  what  may  be 
called  its  second  impetus.  That  body  was 
composed  of  statesmen  and  business  men 
from  every  part  of  the  Union,  and  its  mem- 
bers, wben  they  returned  to  their  homes 
were  able  to  say  a  good  word  for  the 
infant  metropolis. 

The  following  extract  from  the  writings 
of  the  late  ex-Lieutenant-governor  William 
Bross  shows  the  influence  which  railroads 
exerted  in  building  up  the  trade  of  a  city. 

"  With  these  improvements  there  has  been 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  business  of 
the  city.  In  the  fall  of  1847,  when  we  first 
saw  Chicago,  the  business  of  our  merchants 
was  confined  mainly  to  retail  trade.  The 
produce  that  was  shipped  from  this  port  was 
all  brought  to  this  city  by  teams.  Some  of 
them  would  come  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
Farmers  would  bring  in  a  load  of  grain  and 
take  back  supplies  for  themselves  and  their 
neighbors.  Often  has  it  happened  that  they 
would  get  '  sloughed,'  or  break  their 
wagons,  and  between  the  expense  of  repairs 
and  hotel  charges  they  would  find  them- 
selves in  debt  when  they  got  home.  During 
the  '  business  season '  the  city  would  be 
crowded  with  teams.  We  have  seen  Water 
and  Lake  streets  almost  impassable  for  hours 
together.  The  opening  of  the  canal  in  1848 
made  considerable  change  in  the  appearance 
of  the  city,  and  when  the  Galena  railroad 
was  finished  to  Elgin,  the  difference  was  very 
striking.  The  most  of  those  old  familiar 
teams  ceased  to  visit  us,  and  we  heard  some 

•i  few  merchants  gravely  express   the   opinion 
that  the  canal  and  the  railroads  would  ruin 

'  the  city." 

Another  important  feeder  of  the  city, 
during  the  early  days  of  its  history,  was  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1848.  For  many  years  thereafter 
the  canal  constituted  the  great  highway  of 
commerce  between  the  city  and  the  interior 
of  the  State.  The  mania  for  railroad  build- 


ing first  appeared  in  1850,  and  during  the 
seven  years  following  railroads  were  built  in 
all  directions,  Chicago  being  the  centre. 
The  history  of  the  principal  railroads  ter- 
minating here  may  be  found,  given  in  detail, 
elsewhere.  With  the  multiplication  of  rail- 
roads, the  natural  geographical  advantages 
of  Chicago  became  more  and  more  apparent, 
as  well  as  the  fertility  and  productiveness  of 
the  tributary  territory;  and  from  the  year 
1852  may  be  dated  the  unprecedented  growth 
of  the  "  Queen  of  the  Lakes." 

The  dangers  of  the  harbor,  however,  were 
as  evident  to  the  citizens  as  was  the  bad 
character  of  the  mud  roads  running  out  of 
the  city,  and  in  1853,  the  first  pier  was  built. 
During  the  following  year  one  of  the  sand- 
bars had  been  materially  lowered  by  dredg- 
ing. The  work  of  improvement  steadily 
progressed;  the  course  of  the  river  was 
straightened,  dredging  was  continued,  and 
docks  and  wharves  were  erected  as  necessity 
required. 

Before  1846  there  was  no  foreign  trade 
at  this  point.  In  that  year  there  was  but 
$14.10  received  in  payment  of  duties. 
The  first  importation  of  foreign  goods  of 
which  any  record  has  been  preserved,  con- 
sisted of  a  cargo  of  salt,  which  reached  this 
port  from  Turk's  Island,  on  the  brig 
"McBride,"on  December  4, 1846.  The  route 
taken  by  the  vessel  was  through  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  and 
the  Lachine  and  Welland  canals;  the  goods 
being  placed  in  bond  and  the  duties  paid  at 
the  Chicago  custom  house.  In  1847,  how- 
ever, the  following  descriptions  of  goodg 
were  received  in  the  district  of  which  Chi- 
cago formed  a  part,  paying  duties  to  the 
amount  named  below:  Firewood,  2564,  cords; 
peaches,  two  barrels;  saddles,  one.  The 
duties  received  on  these  articles  was  $1,- 
182.90. 

In  1848,  to  September  1,  the  following  is 
the  sum  of  dutiable  goods  imported:  St. 
Urbes  salt,  7,100  minots;  sea  oil,  18  barrels; 
cod  oil,  68  barrels;  mackerel,  150  barrels; 
salmon,  10  barrels;  herring,  21  barrels  and 
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100  boxes;  charcoal,  19  barrels;  lumber,  149,- 
900  feet;  stone,  13  cords;  wood,  142  cords; 
shingles,  two  bundles;  crockery,  8  crates. 
The  value  of  the  above  articles  was  $6,600.70, 
and  the  duty  $1,629.48.  * 

Not  until  1846  did  Chicago  become  a  port 
of  entry.  Before  that  year  it  had  been 
included  in  the  Collection  District  of  De- 
troit, and  was  known  as  a  port  of  delivery 
only.  On  July  16,  1846,  the  District  of 
Chicago  was  created,  embracing  the  harbors, 
rivers  and  other  waters  on  the  western  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Sheboygan  river  and  the  east  line  of  the 
State  of  Illinois.  This  action  of  the  govern- 
ment placed  the  city  on  a  commercial  foot- 
ing equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  other  first-class 
American  ports. 

Its  subsequent  history  shows  the  wisdom 
of  the  policy  thus  adopted.  The  annual  . 
clearances  from  Chicago  (including  those  of 
vessels  engaged  in  lake  commerce),  exceed 
those  from  any  other  port  in  the  United 
States,  while  the  custom-house  at  the  south- 
ern bend  of  Lake  Michigan  has  become  the 
great  entrepot  of  commerce  for  the  Grand 
Central  Division  of  States. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department,  the  following  table  showing  the 
number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  in  the  foreign 
carrying  trade,  entering  into  and  clearing 
from  the  customs  district  of  Chicago  during 
the  fiscal  years  between  June  30,  1847,  and 
June  30,  1891,  has  been  obtained. 


*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  collectors  of  the  port  of 
Chicago  from  1846  to  1891,  with  the  date  of  their  assuming 
charge  of  their  office. 

Name  of  Collector.  Date  of  Bond. 

William  B.  Snowhook August  27,  1846 

Jacob  Russell May  11,  1849 

William  B.  Snowhook June  6  1853 

Phillip  Conley July  IT,  1855 

Jacob  Fry     April  13, 1857 

Bolton  F.  Strother June  21, 1858 

Julius  White Aoril6,  1861 

Luthor  Haven October  10, 1861 

T.  J.  Kinsella March  23, 1866 

Walter  B.  Scales June  26,  1866 

JamesE.  McLean June  16, 1869 

Thurman  B.  Judd July  17,  1872 

J.  Russell  Jones October,  1875 

Wm.  Henry  Smith October,  1878 

Jesse  Spaulding October,  1881 

A.  F.  Saberger October.  1885 

JohnM.  Clark  August,  1889 
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79 
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53 
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241 
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The  number  and  tonnage  of  sail  and  steam 
vessels  built  in  the  Chicago  district  during 
the  same  period  has  been  as  follows : 
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1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
4871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
ivl 
1882 
1883 
1^S4 
1885 

IKKii 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

13 
12 
4 
17 
9 
16 
12 
21 
9 
7 
3 

2,210.84 
1,641.38 
313.56 
1,217.28 
1,158.  £5 
3,255.08 
1,742.15 
4.404.47 
2,722.68 
586.42 
230.01 

13 
13 
4 
17 
9 
16 
)2 
21 
9 
7 
3 

2,210.84 
1,691.21 
313.56 
1,211.78 
1,158.35 
3,255.08 
1,742.15 
4,404.47 
2,722.78 
586.42 
230.01 

1 

49.78 

2 
4 
78 
92 
32 
8 
29 
35 
36 
13 
8 
8 
13 
17 
3 
2 

'  3" 

1 

761.13 
1,013  55 
9,421  .79 
10,911.59 
3,155.7* 
687.37 
1,217.63 
6,200.87 
4,223.77 
1.619.01 
1,611.40 
1.119.71 
3,500.89 
3,901.70 
119.67 
30.92 

'"55.03 
9.96 

2 
1 
6 
4 
2 
4 
7 
9 
3 
1 
4 

776  97 
398.28 
361.34 
556.37 
365.26 
255.02 
2,744.79 
862.93 
1,097.67 
57.66 
160.09 

4 
5 
84 
96 
34 

n 

36 
44 

29 
15 
12 
88 
21 
20 
12 
11 
6 
13 
5 
1 
6 
15 
12 
5 
8 
3 
9 
3 

7 
6 

1,537.20 
1,411.83 
9,783.18 
11.468.01 
3,521.02 
942.39 
3,962.42 
7,153.80 
5,321.44 
1,676.67 
1,771.49 
1,119.71 
5.301.03 
4,020.56 
500.89 
775.93 
377.10 
513.13 
522.09 
37.04 
1,425.54 
1,903.61 
5H2  72 
38^54 
188.02 
89.37 
880.48 
98.41 
28.58 
288.39 
5,068.79 

8 
3 
9 
9 
6 
10 
4 
1 
4 
11 
9 
5 
8 
3 
1 
2 
2 
5 
4 

1,800.14 
118.86 
381.22 
745.01 
377.10 
457.10 
170.50 
37.04 
893.62 
351  95 
S44  77 
382.54 
1SS.I2 
89.37 
694.94 
86.79 
28  58 
266.37 
4,993.89 

o 
4 
3 

531  .92 
1,551.66 
237.95 

"Y 
i 

'"i85!54 
11.62 

2 
2 

23.02 
74.90 

The  extraordinary  increase  in  the  amount 
of  duties  paid  to  the  customs  authorities  at 


20 


the  port  of  Chicago  is  shown  in  the  subjoined 
statement.  The  reader  will  remember  that 
Chicago  was  made  a  port  of  entry  on  July  16, 
1846,  but  the  first  authentic  information  ob- 
tainable in  reference  to  the  duties  collected 
is  given  in  the  table  under  date  of  1848.  f 

1848 $       32252 

1849 61372 

1850  5,61522 

1861 , 

1852 

1853 127,06011 

1851 334,043  78 

1355 575,47080 

1856 807,392.00 

1857 145,662  54 

1858 82,44506 

1859. 24,818  90 

1860 70,891  T8 

1861 48,05533 

1862 25,82228 

1863 80,44782 

1864 174,69858 

1865 160,47550 

1866 420,62995 

1867 548,607  64 

1868 710,92093" 

1869 620.90346 

1870 724,565  49 

1871+ 838,26557 

1872 2,155,92733 

1873 .' 1,535,631  63 

1874  1,358,496  62 

1875 1,609,157  21 

1876 1,454,72585 

1877 1,448,70501 

1878 1,451,53587 

1879  1,891,357  10 

1880 *. 2,548,406  87 

1881 2,931,03061 

1882  3,696,711  09 

1883 4,075,16685 

1884  4,071,18878 

1885  4,164,15429 

1886  4,099,55000 

1897 .  4,622,95229 

1888 4,835,12597 

1889 4,966,198  72 

1890  5,043,73488 

1891 5,786,675  08 

1892 6,561,l<i367 

1S93 8.500,20423 

The  honor  of  originating  the  idea  of  es- 
tablishing  a   Board   of    Trade   in    Chicago 
Board  of    Belongs  to  Messrs.  Thomas  Rich- 
Trade,       mond  and  W.  L.  Whiting.     The 
former  was  then  operating  a  small  elevator, 
and  the  latter  was  a  grain  broker — the  first 
one   to   conduct   this   business  in  Chicago. 
At  the  time  of  the  agitation  of  the  project 
railroads   were  unknown    in   Illinois,    while 

t  Figures  from  the  Department. 
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elevators  for  storing  1,000,000  bushels  had 
never  been  thought  of,  and  the  clearance  of 
a  single  schooner,  laden  with  lumber,  from 
the  port  received  a  local  notice. 

A  general  conference  of  business  men  was 
held  in  Chicago  on  the  13ch  day  of  March, 
1848,  pursuant  to  a  public  call,  which  read 
as  follows: 

Merchants  and  business  men  who  are  favorable 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Trade  in  this  city 
are  requested  to  meet  at  the  office  of  W.  L.  Whiting, 
on  the  13th  of  March,  1848,  at  three  o'clock  P.  M. 

WADSWORTH,  DYER  &  CHAPIN, 

GEORGE  STEEL, 

I.  H.  BURCH  &  Co., 

GURNEE,  HAYDEN  &  Co., 

H.  H.  MAGIB  &  Co., 

NEEF  &  CHURCH, 

JOHN  H.  KINZIK, 

NORTON,  WALTER  &  Co., 

DB  WOLF&  Co., 

CHARLES  WALKER, 

THOMAS  RICHMOND, 

THOMAS  HALE, 

RAYMOND,  GIBBS  &  Co. 

At  the  meeting  resolutions  were  passed 
declaring  that  the  establishment  of  a  Board 
of  Trade  was  desirable,  if  not  necessary. 

A  constitution  was  adopted  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  draw  up  by-laws,  to  be 
laid  before  an  adjourned^meeting  to  be  held 
on  the  first  Monday  of  the  following  April. 

Rooms  for  present  use  were  secured,  at  an 
annual  rental  of  $110,  over  the  flour  store  of 
Gage  &  Haines,  on  South  Water  street.  All 
those  interested  in  the  project  were  invited 
to  meet  at  these  rooms  daily. 

The  first  choice  of  the  Board  for  president 
was  George  Smith,  but  owing  to  his  declina- 
ture  Thomas  Dyer  was  elected  to  the  office. 
The  first  and  second  vice-presidents,  respec- 
tively, were  Charles  Walker  and  John  P. 
Chapin.  The  first  board  of  directors  consisted 
of  G.  S.  Hubbard,  E.  S.  Wadsworth,  George 
Steel,  Thomas  Richmond,  John  Rogers,  H. 
G.  Loomis,  Geo.  F.  Foster,  K.  C.  Bristol, 
J.  H.  Dunham,  Thomas  Dyer,  G.  A.  Gibbs, 
John  H.  Kinzie,  C.  Beers,  W.  S.  Gurnee,  J. 
II.  Reed,  E.  K.  Rogers,  I.  H.  Burch,  A.  H. 
Burley,  John  Y.  Read,  W.  B.  Ogden,  Orring- 


ton  Lunt,  Thomas  Hale,  E.  W.  Hadduck,  I 
V.  Germain  and  L  P.  Hilliard. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  officers,  together 
with  the  board  of  directors,  numbered 
twenty-eight;  in  addition  to  these  there  were 
fifty-four  members,  making  a  total  member- 
ship of  eighty-two. 

As  first  formed,  the  organization  was 
purely  voluntary.  It  had  no  legal  status 
whatever,  nor  did  it  enjoy  any  of  the  rights 
or  privileges  of  an  incorporated  body.  It 
was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  commerce  of  the  city  and  promoting  its 
interest  by  more  united  action.  * 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Board  was 
the  appointment  of  inspectors  of  fish  and  pro- 
visions, and  also  of  flour.  Gurdon  S.  Hub- 
bard,  Sylvester  Marsh  and  John  Rogers  were 
appointed  to  fill  the  first  named  positions, 
and  John  Rogers  and  James  L.  Hare  to  fill  the 
latter.  The  object  of  this  step  was,  of  course, 
the  securing  of  uniformity  in  grades  and  a 
guarantee  of  quality  of  any  of  those  products 
that  might  be  offered  for  sale.  These  officers, 
however,  had  no  legal  authority  to  insist  upon 
the  right  of  inspecting,  and  the  aid  of  the 
city  council  was  invoked,  that  body  being 
asked  to  pass  an  ordinance  recognizing  the 
certificate  of  such  inspectors,  thereby  con- 
ferring legality  upon  their  acts  through  the 
sanction  of  municipal  authority. 

The  condition  of  the  city  banks  led  to  an 
election  of  a  committee  on  banks,  which  was 
instructed  to  report  a  feasible  plan  for  a  gen. 
eral  system  of  State  banking.  The  report 
of  the  committee,  with  some  unimportant 
amendments,  was  adopted,  and  it  was  in- 
structed to  lay  the  same  before  the  legislature 
at  its  next  session  and  urge  its  passage. 

It  was  also  felt  that  the  Board  should  have 
a  legal  existence,  and,  acting  upon  this 
sentiment  a  committee  was  instructed  to 
secure  a  charter  for  the  Board.  The  result 
of  the  committee's  efforts  was  the  passage 
of  a  general  act,  Feb.  8,  1849,  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  Boards  of  Trade  and 
chambers  of  commerce,  under  the  provisions 

*  Andreas'  History  of  Chicago,  Vol.  I.  page  682. 
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of  which  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  was 
subsequently  organized. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  new  body 
was  held  April  13,  1850,  the  officers  of  the 
voluntary  organization  being  elected  to  serve 
in  their  former  respective  capacities. 

About  this  time  occurred  an  incident 
which  is  both  interesting  and  important,  as 
tending  to  show  the  relations  then  existing 
between  the  Board  and  the  city  authorities, 
and  the  confidence  which  the  latter  cherished 
in  the  former.  The  spring  freshet  of  1849 
was  a  most  disastrous  one,  sweeping  away 
every  bridge  in  the  city.  The  Board  discussed 
the  matter  and  appointed  a  committe  to 
devise  means  of  facilitating  intercourse  be- 
tween the  three  sections  of  the  city.  Shortly 
thereafter  the  city  council  decided  that  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000  should  be  issued 
for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor,  and 
directed  that  the  same  should  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Board  to  be  negotiated, 
and  the  latter  body  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  seeing  that  the  proceeds  were  prop- 
erly expended  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  issued. 

Other  matters  discussed  at  this  annual 
meeting  were  the  reduction  of  canal  rates  on 
through  freights  between  the  Mississippi  and 
tide  water,  and  the  importance  of  farther 
telegraphic  extension. 

The  history  and  action  of  the  voluntary 
Board  may  be  briefly  reviewed  by  saying  that 
while  these  discussions  may  have  covered  a 
rather  wide  field  of  subjects,  and  may  have 
been,  in  many  instances,  more  general  than 
practical,  the  fact  still  remains  that  it  virtu- 
ally had  "  its  say,"  and  exerted  more  or  less 
influence  toward  the  promotion  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  city,  and  the  placing  of  its 
growing  commercial  importance  more  prom- 
inently before  the  outside  world.  The 
efforts  of  the  Board  to  build  up  Chicago  were 
aggressive  in  the  extreme,  and  it  attained  an 
extensive  reputation  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

The  next  annual  meeting  was  held  in 
April,  1850,  at  which  time  it  was  resolved: 


"  That  this  organization  shall  be  called  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago." 

Each  person  joining  the  association  should 
sign  the  constitution,  and,  unless  an  old 
member,  pay  $5.00  and  in  addition  such 
sums,  semi-annually,  as  should  be  decided 
upon  by  vote  of  the  Board. 

Annual  and  semi-annual  meetings  were  to 
be  held  and  special  meetings  might  be  called 
any  time  at  the  written  request  of  any  five 
members. 

The  new  organization  found  itself  con- 
fronted with  a  deficit  to  the  amount  of 
$146.20.  To  provide  for  this  it  was  decided 
to  raise  the  annual  dues  from  $2. 00  to  $3.00, 
and  that  the  old  members  be  required  to 
sign  the  new  constitution  and  pay  $3.00 
each,  the  latter  to  be  applied  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  outstanding  debts  of  the  old  Board. 
The  dissolution  of  the  old  voluntary  organ- 
ization followed,  and  the  new  Board  of 
Trade  entered  upon  a  career,  the  course  and 
extent  of  which  none  of  those  present  at  the 
meetings  at  first  had  foreseen  in  their  wildest 
flights  of  fancy. 

The  new  constitution,  which  had  been 
drafted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  State  law,  was  presented  for  signatures 
April  13,  1850;  the  organization  of  the  new 
body  was  completed  the  following  week  by 
the  election  of  officers.  The  president  and 
vice-presidents  of  the  old  Board  were  re- 
elected:  John  C.  Dodge  was  chosen  secre- 
tary ;  and  W.  L.  Whiting,  treasurer.  A 
notable  lack  of  enthusiasm  was  manifested 
among  the  members.  The  officers  and  a 
few  stanch  supporters,  who  saw  the  possibil- 
ity, and  who  appreciated  its  growing  import- 
ance as  the  trade  of  the  city  increased, 
attended  and  put  forth  every  effort  to  prevent 
the  decrease  of  members,  which  however, 
slowly  continued. 

One  of  the  Utopian  schemes  of  the  Board 
at  this  period  was  the  furtherance  of  the  free 
navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  The 
project  was  much  favored  by  the  members, 
and  a  committee  presented  a  lengthy  report 
upon  the  subject.  The  arguments  and 
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statistics  were  duly  published,  but  the 
scheme  itself  came  to  naught.  Hon.  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  and  Gen.  James  Shields,  mem- 
bers of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  were  formally 
thanked  by  the  Board  for  their  earnest  ef- 
forts in  advocating  the  plan  and  also  for  their 
obtaining  from  congress  the  magnificent 
grant  of  land  which  insured  the  construction 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Eailroad.  The  Board 
also  favored  the  removal  of  the  sand-bars  in 
the  Illinois  river,  in  order  to  render  that 
stream  navigable,  and  it  was  recommended 
that  means  should  be  taken  for  dredging  the 
channel. 

The  official  report  presented  at  the  meet- 
ing in  April,  1851,  showed  the  state  of  affairs 
rather  disheartening.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers in  good  standing  had  fallen  to  thirty- 
eight.  The  deficit  in  the  treasury  had 
increased  to  the  sum  of  $165.96,  and  there 
were  apparently  no  resources  for  meeting  it. 
The  treasurer  recommended  an  assessment 
of  $4.00  per  capita  to  accomplish  this  end. 
A  new  by-law  was  adopted,  by  which  the 
members  were  prohibited  from  giving  any 
untruthful  reports  of  their  transactions,  an 
effort  to  place  the  Board  upon  a  foundation 
of  honesty  which  was  certainly  worthy  of 
praise. 

The  former  officers  were  again  re-elected. 

Throughout  the  year  following,  interest 
continued  to  languish;  there  was  a  constant 
falling  off  in  the  attendance  of  members, 
and  business  transactions  were  proportion- 
ately insignificant.  The  record  of  attendance 
was  kept,  from  which  the  following  excerpt 
is  taken: 

July  9 — Present,  C.  WALKER;  no  transactions. 
July  10— Present,  C.  WALKER,  J.  C.  WHITE  and 
J.  C.  WALTER.  July  12— Present,  O.  LUNT.  July 
13 — Present,  none.  July  14 — Present,  none.  July 
15— Present,  C.  WALKER.  July  16— Present,  none. 
July  17— Present,  J.  C.  WALTER.  July  18— Pres- 
ent, none. 

This  was,  indeed,  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  attendance  at  the  present  time.  The 
above  record  shows  that  but  five  members 
had  taken  sufficient  interest  to  put  in  an 
appearance  at  the  daily  sessions  during  nine 


days.  Outside  topics  attracted  but  little 
attention.  The  improvement  of  the  Illinois 
river,  however,  received  some  consideration, 
and  the  Board  appointed  a  delegation  to 
attend  the  convention  to  consider  the  matter, 
at  Peoria,  December  26th. 

New  quarters  were  secured,  at  the  corner 
of  South  Water  and  Clark  streets,  and  there 
was  held  the  fourth  annual  meeting,  in 
April,  1852. 

The  official  reports  then  presented  were 
of  a  somewhat  more  interesting  character, 
and  fifteen  new  members  had  been  enrolled 
during  the  year,  thus  raising  the  total  to 
fifty-three.  Moreover,  the  Board  was  out 
of  debt.  The  election  of  officers  resulted  in . 
the  choice  of  George  Steel  as  president, 
Thomas  Hale  as  vice-president,  and  John  C. 
Dodge  as  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
majority  of  members  not  being  satisfied  with 
the  rooms  selected,  it  was  determined  to 
move  into  those  occupied  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Chicago  Mutual  Insurance  company. 
No.  3  Tremont  Block.  Later  in  the  year 
still  another  move  was  decided  upon,  this 
time  to  No.  8  Dearborn  street.  Mr.  Dodge 
resigned  his, office  in  February,  and  Mr. 
James  E.  Dullaha  was  appointed  to  serve 
out  the  nnexpired  term.  No  action  of  im- 
portance was  taken  by  the  Board  during  the 
year,  unless  it  may  have  been  the  passage  of 
some  earnest  resolutions  protesting  against 
the  repeal  of  the  banking  laws  in  force  at 
that  time.  The  daily  sessions  were  charac- 
terized by  a  meagre  attendance  and  a  general 
lack  of  interest. 

In  April,  1853,  the  fifth  annual  meeting 
was  held,  at  the  new  rooms.  Thomas  Hale 
was  elected  president,  C.  H.  Walker  vice- 
president,  and  L.  P.  Hilliard  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Once  more  dissatisfaction  was 
expressed  with  the  rooms — which  indeed  had 
only  been  taken  for  temporary  occupancy — 
and  a  committee  was  selected  to  confer  with 
certain  parties  then  building,  with  a  view  to 
securing  the  lease  of  other  quarters,  suitable 
for  the  use  of  the  Board.  Nevertheless,  no 
change  was  made  until  the  year  following. 
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A  curious  measure  adopted  at  this  meeting 
was  the  directing  of  the  secretary  to  provide 
refreshments  for  the  members  attending  the 
daily  sessions.  That  official  complied  with 
the  instructions  of  the  Board,  and  a  free 
lunch  of  crackers,  cheese  and  ale  was  fur- 
nished, as  an  additional  inducement  to  mem- 
bers to  be  present. 

The  number  of  important  subjects  dis- 
cussed by  the  Board  this  year  was  compara- 
tively large.  Among  them  was  the  project 
of  establishing  a  bank,  with  a  view  of 
increasing  the  very  limited  banking  facilities 
of  the  city,  which  had  been  found  to  be  too 
small  for  its  growing  wants.  It  was  proposed 
to  capitalize  a  new  institution  at  $5,000,000, 
and  the  Board  passed  a  resolution  favoring 
its  establishment.  A  committee  'was  ap- 
pointed to  take  soundings  of  the  north  chan- 
nel of  the  harbor,  which  was  still  in  an  unsafe 
condition,  and  to  devise  means  for  its  further 
improvement.  Resolutions  were  also  adopted 
in  favor  of  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal 
around  Niagara  Falls  on  the  American  side. 
The  city  council  was  petitioned  to  adopt 
such  means  as  might  be  necessary  for  the 
repairing  of  the  harbor,  and  two  delegates — 
Thomas  Hale  and  Orrington  Lunt — were 
selected  to  represent  the  harbor  interest  be- 
fore the  national  legislature  at  Washington. 
These  delegates  were  instructed  to  secure  as 
favorable  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  as 
might  be  possible.  Credentials  were  given 
them  by  the  Board,and  their  pockets,were  filled 
by  a  complete  equipment  of  resolutions  and 
memorials  from  the  latter  body.  A  conven- 
tion, consisting  of  delegates  from  all  the  lake 
States,  was  held  in  Detroit,  for  the  purpose 
of  devising  some  plan  for  the  improvement 
of  the  St.  Clair  flats.  This  matter  likewise 
was  considered  by  the  Board,  and  delegates 
were  appointed  to  attend  the  conference. 

At  the  sixth  annual  meeting,  held  in  April, 
1854.  George  A.  Gibbs  was  nhosen  president, 
and  W.  D.  Iloughtaling  vice-president,  and 
James  E.  Dullaba  secretary  and  treasurer. 
New  quarters  were  secured,  at  a  rental  of  $250 
per  annum,  at  the  corner  of  South  Water 


and  Wells  streets,  over  the  store  of  Pu  ring- 
ton  &  Scranton.  A  janitor  was  hired,  whose 
remuneration  consisted  of  being  allowed  the 
use  of  a  room  rent  free.  It  was  voted  that 
the  constitution  and  by-laws,  together  with 
the  names  of  officers  and  members,  be  printed 
in  pamphlet  form.  As  usual,  numerous 
public  questions  were  acted  upon  by  the 
Board,  as  they  presented  themselves  from 
time  to  time  during  the  year.  An  ineffectual 
remonstrance  against  the  location  of  the 
govevernment  building  was  made. 

The  most  important  step,  and  one  far- 
reaching  in  its  effects  upon  a  very  vital  com- 
mercial interest,  was  taken  by  the  Board 
this  year.  The  old,  cumbersome  way  of 
measuring  grain  in  one-half  bushel  meastires 
had  been  found  utterly  inadequate  to  the 
growing  wants  of  the  constantly  increasing 
grain  trade  of  Chicago.  Not  only  was  the 
process  slow  and  tiresome,  but  it  had  been 
found  to  be  entirely  unreliable.  The  Chi- 
cago Board  proposed  to  the  Boards  of  Mil- 
waukee, Detroit,  Toledo,  and  other  points 
where  the  grain  interests  were  considerable, 
that  they  should  use  their  influence  to  secure 
such  legislation  in  their  respective  States  as 
should  result  in  the  adoption  of  a  new 
method  of  measuring  grain,  seed,  etc.,  by 
weight  instead'  of  by  bulk.  It  will  be  seen  that 
to  Chicago  is  attributable  the  honor  of  tak- 
ing this  initial  step  which  opened  the  way 
for  that  great  improvement' of  methods  of  in- 
specting, grading,  storing,  transporting  and 
transferring  grain  in  bulk,which  has  done  so 
much  to  secure  uniformity  and  to  improve 
the  facilities  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

The  officers  elected  at  the  seventh  annual 
meeting  in  April,  1855,  were  as  follows: 

President,  Hiram  Wheeler;  vice-president, 
C.  B.  Pomeroy;  secretary  and  treasurer,  AV. 
W.  Mitchell.  It  was  resolved  to  establish 
a  reading  room  for  the  use  of  members,  and 
it  was  ordered  that  subscriptions  be  sent  for 
newspapers  from  New  York,  Boston,  Mon- 
treal, Buffalo,  Oswego,  Detroit  and  Cincin- 
nati, and  the  same  be  placed  and  kept  on  file. 
The  project  of  constructing  the  Georgian  Bay 
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canal  was  probably  the  most  important  ques- 
tion which  received  attention  by  the  Board 
during  that  year.  Mr.  Colbert,  in  his  history 
of  the  Board's  actions  and  the  final  outcome 
of  the  enterprise  says:  "During  the  summer 
the  project  of  the  Georgian  Bay  canal  was 
actively  discussed,  and  many  arguments  and 
imperative  reasons  were  set  forth  in  favor  of 
its  being  built.  On  July  28th,  William  Bross, 
of  the  Tribune,  addressed  the  meeting  of 
the  Board,  representing  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  proposed  canal,  and 
introduced  Thomas  Steers,  of  Toronto, 
C.  W.,  who  read  a  communication  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  that  city,  setting  forth  its 
willingness  to  co-operate  with  the  Board  of 
Oswego  regarding  the  survey.  Mr.  Bross 
then  offered  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  will  co-operate 
with  other  Boards  favoring  any  action  in  the 
matter." 

A  committee  consisting  of  William  Bross 
and  George  Steel  went  to  Canada  and 
advocated  the  measure.  A  charter  and 
articles  of  incorporation  were  afterwards 
obtained,  but  beyond  the  breaking  of 
ground,  and  presenting  the  president  of  the 
company  with  the  usual  gift,  nothing  was 
done,  and  the  subject  has  almost  entirely 
passed  away  from  the  memory  of  those  who 
were  its  most  earnest  advocates. 

During  this  year  an  effort  was  made  to  do 
away  with  the  free  lunch.  The  number  of 
dead-heads  had  steadily  increased,  and  not  a' 
few  members  had  come  to  regard  the  matter 
of  providing  a  free  lunch  as  a  very  costly 
nuisance.  A  motion  was  made  to  the  effect 
that  the  Board  should  no  longer  furnish 
refreshment.  This  was  not  adopted,  but  a 
door-keeper  was  appointed  to  supervise  the 
lunch  table,  to  see  that  it  was  conducted  in  a 
more  seemly  manner. 

The  Board  held  its  eighth  annual  meeting 
on  April  7,  1856,  at  the  Tremont  House. 
By  this  time  it  had  become  a  well  recognized 
and  thoroughly  organized  institution,  and 
membership  in  it  began  to  be  regarded  by  most 
Chicago  merchants  as  desirable.  It  was  no 


longer  necessary  to  canvass  for  new  members. 
At  the  meeting  in  question  no  less  than  forty- 
five  were  elected.  The  officers  chosen  were 
as  follows  :  C.  H.  Walker,  president ;  G.  C. 
Martin,  vice-president,  and  W.  AV.  Mitchell, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  From  this  time 
forward  the  sessions  of  the  Board  were  well 
attended,  and  lunch,  being  found  no  longer 
necessary  as  a  drawing  card,  was  abolished. 
Membership  cards  were  issued,  and  a  regular 
door-keeper  was  appointed.  The  period  of 
verdant  adolescence  was  over,  and  a  new 
career  opened  to  the  organization  which,  at 
one  time,  had  appeared  to  have  been  on  the  eve 
of  dissolution.  The  growing  wants  of  so  large 
a  body  of  members  rendered  it  necessary  to 
look  for  larger  quarters,  and  on  May  1st  the 
Board  took  possession  of  new  rooms  at  the 
corner  of  South  Water  and  La  Salle  streets, 
paying  therefor  an  annual  rental  of  $1,000. 

On  October  6th,  122  members  were  admit- 
ted. The  question  of  erecting  a  building 
suitable  for  a  Merchants'  Exchange  was  dis- 
cussed, and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
solicit  subscriptions  and  secure  plans.  In 
November  following,  the  members  reported 
to  the  Board  that  they  had  individually 
purchased  a  piece  of  ground  at  the  corner  of 
Clark  and  Washington  streets,  for  the  sum  of 
1180,000. They  offered  the  land  to  the  Board 
for  the  price  they  had  paid  for  it,  and  the 
offer  was  accepted,  on  the  condition  that  a 
sufficient  amount  of  stock  could  be  sold, 
to  raise  funds  to  pay  for  the  land  and  erect 
the  building.  It  was  found  impossible  to 
secure  the  necessary  subscriptions,  and  the 
project  lay  dormant  for  several  years. 

The  fight  between  the  Welland  and  the 
New  York  and  Erie  canals  was  then  at  its 
height,  and  Buffalo  was  making  determined 
efforts  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  in  the 
New  York  legislature  favoring  the  latter 
route.  The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  earn- 
estly protested  against  the  taking  of  such  ac- 
tion, and  urged  all  the  Canadians  then  doing 
business  in  Chicago  to  request  their  corre- 
spondents to  memorialize  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment to  deepen  the  Welland  Camil  to  an 
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extent  sufficient  to  permit  the  passage  of  the 
largest  vessels  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade. 

During  this  year  was  taken  the  first  step 
towards  defining  the  various  grades  of  wheat, 
and  regulating  the  standard  of  the  same. 
Three  standards  were  established,  designated 
as  "white  wheat,"  "red  wheat"  and  "spring 
wheat."  In  the  light  of  the  more  perfect 
system  of  to-day,  this  classification  appears 
extremely  crude;  yet  from  it  has  been  devel- 
oped the  modern  system  of  grading  and 
inspecting,  with  rules  so  carefully  framed 
that  the  grades  are  standard  all  over  the 
commercial  world  wherever  American  wheat 
is  sold. 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  was  held  in 
April,  1857.  The  balloting  for  officers 
resulted  in  the  re-election  of  Messrs.  Walker, 
as  president  and  Mitchell  treasurer  and 
secretary  C.  W.  Noble  being  chosen  vice- 
president.  The  number  of  new  members 
admitted  was  seventy-three.  It  having  been 
resolvedto  employ  a  superintendent,  and  the 
salary  fixed  at  $1,500  per  annum,  L.  F.  Wells 
was  appointed  to  the  position.  For  several 
years  previous  he  had  been  a  commercial 
editor  for  the  daily  press,  and  since  1854  he 
had  published  the  annual  reports  of  the  city 
trade,  commerce  and  manufactures.  The 
latter  was  the  only  compilation  of  commer- 
cial statistics  known  at  that  time,  having 
claim  to  be  considered  either  complete  or 
accurate.  He  soon  made  himself  felt  in  the 
deliberation  and  policy  of  the  Board.  In 
fact  the  organization  found  that  his  ap- 
pointment had  opened  to  them  a  new 
department  of  usefulness.  He  inaugurated 
the  system  of  gathering,  preserving  and 
publishing  trade  statistics  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Board.  His  first  report  made  its 
appearance  in  1859,  and  from  that  day  to 
this  the  Board  of  Trade  has  been  the  great 
depositary  and  conservator  of  information 
relating  to  Chicago  trade. 

The  system  of  lumber  inspection  was 
adopted  the  following  summer,  and  the  year 
was  also  marked  by  the  admission  of  sixty 
new  members. 


The  next  annual  meeting — the  tenth — was 
held  April  5,  1858.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  :  Julian  S.  Rumsey,  president; 
C.  H.  Beebe,  vice-president;  W.  W.  Mitchell, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  roll  of  mem- 
bership at  the  beginning  of  the  year  con- 
tained 461  names,  and  on  the  occasion  of 
the  annual  meeting  was  increased  by  an 
addition  of  twenty-one.  In  October  it  was 
further  swelled  by  an  enrollment  of  thirty 
new  members.  The  finances  of  the  Board 
shown,  by  the  treasurer's  report,  to  be  in  a 
healthy  condition. 

An  important  amendment  of  the  by-laws 
was  adopted  at  this  meeting.  It  provided 
that  only  persons  actually  residing  and  doing 
business  in  Chicago  should  trade  upon 
'Change,  or  be  admitted  to  membership,  and 
that  only  members  should  buy  or  sell  flour, 
provisions,  grain  or  lumber,  or  charter 
vessels,  upon  the  floor. 

The  inspection  of  wheat  also  received 
attention,  and  the  system  then  in  use  was 
materially  improved,  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  warehouse-men.  The  schedule  of 
grades  was  enlarged,  and  each  grade  defined 
more  fully  than  ever  before,  as  regards  not 
only  color,  but  also  weight,  condition,  etc 
An  inspector  of  grain  was  appointed,  ani? 
given  power  to  appoint  assistants  who  should 
be  under  his  full  control  and  should  have 
charge  of  the  receiving  and  discharging  of 
grain  at  public  elevators. 

It  was  in  this  year  (1858),  that  the  Board 
first  began  to  receive  daily  telegraphic  market 
reports  for  the  benefit  of  its  members.  The 
estimated  cost  for  that  year  was  $500.00, 
which  amount  was  raised  by  subscription 
and  not  paid  out  of  the  general  treasury. 
At  first,  it  was  determined  to  secure  reports 
from  New  York,  Montreal,  Buffalo  and 
Oswego,  but  it  being  found  that  the  cost 
would  exceed  the  amount  subscribed,  it  was 
decided  to  receive  reports  from  New  York 
only. 

In  October  of  that  year  the  first  public 
sales  of  stock  took  place  on  'Change,  Messrs. 
Lee  and  Armstrong  being  permitted,  by  vote 
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of  the  Board,  to  sell  stock  by  auction,  after 
the  close  of  the  general  session,  on  two  days 
of  each  week. 

In  February,  1859,  the  Board  secured 
from  the  general  assembly  the  passage  of 
a  special  charter,  defining  its  functions 
more  particularly  than  had  been  done  before 
by  the  general  incorporation  act.  The 
powers  conferred  upon  the  organization  by 
this  instrument  were  much  more  extensive 
than  before,  and  the  authority  and  efficiency 
of  the  Board  were  correspondingly  in- 
creased. 

Before  this  time,  the  body  had  no  power 
to  compel  the  settlement  of  a  dispute  arising 
between  its  members  by  arbitration,  or  to 
enforce  the  award  named  by  the  committee, 
even  although  the  case  decided  had  been 
voluntarily  submitted  by  the  parties  inter- 
ested. As  a  result,  few  important  mat- 
ters were  submitted,  and  the  decisions 
rendered  were  of  little  effect,  either  in  pre- 
venting litigation  or  in  promoting  fair 
dealing.  The  new  charter  conferred  upon 
the  committee  of  arbitration  the  power 
to  administer  oaths  and  compel  the  attend- 
ance, of  witnesses  in  the  same  manner  as 
justices  of  the  peace,  besides  giving  to  its 
final  awards  such  weight,  that,  if  no  appeal 
were  taken,  they  had  the  same  effect  as  the 
judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court. 

Another  important  power  granted  to  the 
Board  by  the  new  charter  was  the  right  to 
appoint  weighers,  gangers,  measurers  and  in- 
spectors. Certificates  or  brands  of  such 
officers  appointed  were  made  legal  evidence 
between  buyers  and  sellers  as  to  questions  of 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  goods  inspected, 
measured  or  weighed.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  enforcement  of  the  new  power  thus  con- 
ferred upon  it,  the  Board  soon  afterwards 
adopted  a  more  comprehensive  code  of  by- 
laws. 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  took  place 
in  April,  1859.  The  old  board  of  officers 
was  re-elected,  with  the  exception  that 
Stephen  Clary  was  made  second  vice-pres- 
ident,and  Seth  Catlin  succeeded  Mr.  Mitchell 


as  secretary.  Mr.  John  S.  Newhousc  had  pre- 
viously submitted  to  the  directors  prop- 
osition to  lease  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
the  term  of  ten  years,  at  an  annual  rental  of 
$1,250,  the  second  story  of  the  new  brick 
building  then  in  process  of  erection  by  him 
on  South  Water  street.  The  Board  accepted 
the  proposition,  and  took  possession  of  its 
new  hall  during  that  fiscal  year.  At  this 
meeting  the  secretary  reported  a  member- 
ship of  520,  over  100  new  members  having 
been  added  during  the  year. 

During  this  year  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Board  to  examine  into  the  condition 
of  the  north  pier  reported  it  to  be  "so  di- 
lapidated that  unless  some  action  was  speed- 
ily taken,  the  pier  would  be  totally  destroyed 
and  the  harbor  shut  up."  It  was  recom- 
mended that  sufficient  money  to  make  the 
necessary  repairs  should  be  raised  by  indi- 
vidual subscription  of  the  members.  The 
report  commanded  general  approval,  and  its 
suggestions  were  carried  out  without  loss  of 
time.  The  sum  of  $800  was  raised,  of  which 
$700  was  devoted  to  making  the  repairs  nec- 
essary. 

Keference  has  been  already  made  to  the 
occupancy  of  new  quarters  by  the  Board 
during  this  year.  The  opening  of 
the  rooms  occurred  on  the  evening 
of  Wednesday,  February  29,  1860,  and  the 
ceremonies  were  attended  by  nearly  500  per- 
sons. The  president,  Mr.  Julian  S.  Rum- 
sey,  delivered  the  inaugural  address,  recount- 
ing the  Board's  early  struggles  and  setting 
forth  its  wonderful  progress. 

The  following  interesting  description  of 
the  hall  thus  dedicated  is  taken  from  An- 
dreas' History  of  Chicago,  vol.  ii,  p.  333  : 
"  The  main  room  of  the  new  chamber  was 
ninety-five  feet  long,  forty-seven  feet  wide 
and  eighteen  feet  in  height,  to  which  there 
were  two  entrances,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
hall.  The  ceiling  was  supported  by  girders, 
whereby  avoiding  the  use  of  columns.  Con- 
venient ante-rooms,  two  at  each  end,  opened 
out  of  the  mam  hall,  fitted  up  for  telegraph- 
ic, wash-room,  secretary's  office  and  reading 
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room.  Tables  were  arranged  about  the  side 
of  the  main  hall  for  the  display  of  samples  of 
grain,  flour,  seeds  and  other  commodities 
offered  for  sale.  The  walls  were  frescoed,  as 
the  Chicago  Tribune  says,  'in  a  style  and  on 
a  scale  which  entirely  placed  in  the  shade  all 
other  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States/  The  various  devices  were  emblem- 
atical of  the  different  branches  of 
trade,  such  as  a  reaper,  a  loom,  a  canal- 
boat,  a  cattle-scene,  a  propeller,  etc. 

It  was  in  this  gorgeous  apartment  that  the 
twelfth  annual  meeting  was  held  in  April, 
1860.  The  secretary  reported  a  membership 
of  625,  which  showed  an  increase  of  sixty- 
five  during  the  month  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  Board  had  taken  possession  of  its 
new  quarters.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  to  serve  for  the  coming  year  :  presi- 
dent, Ira  Y.  Munn;  vice-presidents,  Eli 
Bates  and  J.  V.  Farwell;  secretary,  Seth 
Catlin;  treasurer,  George  AVatson. 

In  1860  the  Board  took  its  first  concerted 
action  in  relieving  the  wants  of  sufferers 
through  a  public  calamity.  A  considerable 
sum  of  money,  besides  provisions  and  cloth- 
ing, was  donated  by  individual  members,  and 
sent  in  the  name  of  the  Board  to  those  who 
had  been  rendered  homeless  by  the  great  tor- 
nado which  had  desolated  sections  of  Iowa  and 
Illinois  early  in  June.  Rev.  Robert  Collier 
was  chosen  bearer  of  these  contributions. 

The  delegates  to  the  National  Republican 
Convention,  which  met  in  Chicago  in  May, 
1860,  were  handsomely  entertained  by  the 
Board,  as  were  also,  during  the  summer  and 
fall,  delegation  of  merchants  from  Philadel- 
phia, Montreal  and  Quebec.  The  hospitali- 
ty extended  to  the  Philadelphians ultimately 
proved  "bread  cast  upon  the  waters,"  inas- 
much as  it  resulted  in  the  extension  of  busi- 
ness connections  between  the  Quaker  City 
and  Chicago.  The  visits  of  the  eastern 
guests  were  returned,  on  invitation,  by  a 
large  delegation  of  influential  members  of 
the  Board,  besides  other  prominent  citizens. 
The  interchange  of  visits  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  closer  relations  between  the  two  mar- 


kets, which,  for  many  years,  continued  un- 
broken. 

In  April,  1861,  was  held  the  thirteenth 
annual  meeting,  by  which  time  the  member- 
ship had  increased  to  775.  Inasmuch  as  the 
treasurer  reported  a  surplus  on  hand  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  probable  current  expenses 
of  the  year,  it  was  resolved  to  invest  $4,000 
in  city  or  State  bonds.  The  inspector  of 
grain  reported  581  cargoes,  comprising 
8,255,466  bushels,  inspected  during  the 
year.  At  the  annual  election  of  officers,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  chosen  :  Stephen 
Clary,  president ;  Clinton  Briggs  and  E.  G. 
Wolcott,  vice-presidents  ;  Seth  Catlin,  secre- 
tary, and  George  Watson,  treasurer.  At  this 
meeting  the  advisability  of  dredging  the 
harbor  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  remove  the 
bars  at  its  entrance  was  discussed,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  this 
object. 

An  important  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Board  was  that  of  the  civil  war  of  1861-5. 
The  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter 
ar'  aroused  the  latent  patriotism  of 
the  people  to  the  wildest  pitch.  On  Wednes- 
day, April,  17, 1861,  the  following  resolution 
was  passed  by  acclamation  :  "  Resolved  that 
the  Board  of  Directors  be  requested  to  pur- 
chase an  American  flag,  and  cause  the  same 
to  be  hung  from  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  as  an  emblem  of  our  devotion  to  the 
glorious  stars  and  stripes."  A  flag  staff  was 
presented  to  the  Board  by  Capt.  Akhurst,  of 
the  firm  of  Akhurst  &  Douglas. 

On  the  evening  before,  a  mass  meeting  had 
been  held  at  Bryant  Hall,  where  a  Union 
defense  committee  was  appointed.  On 
Friday,  April  19,  a  subscription  list  was 
presented  on 'Change  and  $5,000  obtained 
from  individual  members,  which  was  supple- 
mented by  a  donation  of  $5,000  from  the 
Board's  treasury.  This  was  the  first  of  a  long 
list  of  munificent  contributions  by  the  Board 
to  the  cause  of  the  Union,  which  increased 
with  every  fresh  emergency  until  the  close 
of  the  war. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  detail  in 
order  to  establish  the  intense  patriotism  of 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Board.  They  were  in  earnest  sym- 
pathy with  the  government,  rejoicing  at  its 
success,  and  outspoken  in  their  condemna- 
tion of  treason  and  its  sympathizers. 

At  the  date  of  the  fourteenth  annual 
meeting,  held  on  Tuesday,  April  8,  1862,the 
secretary  reported  924  members  on  the  roll, 
being  194  in  excess  of  the  membership  of 
one  year  previous.  The  election  resulted  in 
the  choice  of  the  following  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  :  C.  T.  Wheeler,  president  ; 
Asa  Dow  and  J.  L.  Hancock  first  and  sec- 
ond vice  presidents;  Seth  Catlin,  secretary; 
and  C.  L.  Wright,  treasurer.  The  treasurer's 
report  showed  that  of  the  $25,000  net  re- 
ceipts of  the  year  $5,000  had  been  disbursed 
for  war  purposes. 

The  reputation  of  Chicago  wheat  had 
fallen  somewhat  below  par.  While  the  grades 
were  nominally  kept  up  to  the  prescribed 
standard,  there  had  really  been  a  deteriora- 
tion; in  consequence,  there  occurred  a  de- 
pression in  prices,  to  the  great  disadvantage 
of  shippers  and  growers,  who  had  sought 
these  markets.  Nor  was  this  the  only  effect. 
Much  trade  was  diverted  to  other  points, 
where  grades  were  regarded  as  more  reliable. 
During  the  year  1861  much  damp  and  musty 
wheat  had  been  smuggled  into  the  ware- 
houses and  afterwards  sold.  To  fix  the 
responsibility  on  any  particular  class  engaged 
in  the  wheat  trade  was  by  no  means  easy. 
Most  of  the  complaints  were  made  against 
the  warehousemen,  who,  being  the  last  ones 
to  handle  the  grain,  were  considered  more 
directly  responsible.  This  discontent  finally 
culminated  in  open  charges  of  fraud  against 
particular  warehousemen,  and  led  to  so 
much  criticism  by  the  public  press,  and  so 
much  dissatisfaction  among  receivers  of  grain 
that  the  Board  felt  itself  constrained  to  take 
some  action  in  the  premises.  In  August, 
1SG1,  a  committee  of  investigation  was  ap- 
pointed and  instructed  to  make  a  full  report 
as  to  the  facts,  and  to  offer  such  suggestions 


for  remedying  the  evils  existing  as  they 
might  deem  practical.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  1862,  the  whole  subject  came  up  for 
discussion;  both  the  directors  and  the  in- 
spectors referred  to  it  in  their  official  reports, 
and  the  investigating  committee  submitted 
its  findings. 

The  chief  inspector  of  grain,  Henry  Cogger, 
reported  that  90,149  car  loads  and  2.456 
canal  boat  loads  of  grain,  amounting  in 
round  numbers  to  40,000,000  bushels,  had 
been  inspected  in  during  the  year.  362 
cargoes,  amounting  to  more  than  20,000,000 
bushels,  had  been  inspected  on  board  vessels. 
He  attributed  much  of  the  trouble  which  had 
arisen  in  grain  inspection  to  the  fact  that 
the  elevators  received  wheat  of  an  uncertain 
grade  in  bags,  but  said  that  the  practice  had 
been  discontinued. 

The  directors,  in  their  annual  report, 
briefly  considered  the  subject  of  the  alleged 
warehouse  fraud,  and  denominated  the  ware- 
housemen as  "a  much-abused  class  of  our 
fellow-citizens."  They  recommended  the 
report  of  the  investigating  committee  to  the 
support  of  the  Board.  The  directors  thought 
the  practice  of  loaning  receipts  to  ware- 
housemen could  not  easily  be  abandoned 
where  so  large  an  amount  of  grain  as 
5,000,000  was  shipped  annually. 

The  special  committee  appointed,  on 
October  25,  to  investigate  the  alleged  fraud 
in  the  grain  trade  presented,  through  its 
chairman,  Mr.  Wright,  their  report.  The 
document  stated  that  a  conference  had  been 
held  between  various  railroad  officials,  ware- 
housemen, and  members  of  the  Board  of 
directors,  and  that  there  seemed  to  be  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  all  that  some  efficient 
means  for  the  suppression  of  the  evils  com- 
plained of  should  be  adopted.  The  com- 
mittee recommended  that  all  grain  that  was 
bagged  on  the  track  should  be  refused  by 
the  warehousemen.  The  report  stated  that 
the  parties  in  charge  of  the  matter  did  not 
regard  it  as  either  practicable  or  desirable 
that  an  inspector  should  be  appointed  for 
each  warehouse,  but  that  the  regular  in- 
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specters  should  reject  all  grain  out  of  con- 
dition, and  that  upon  the  discovery  of  any 
frauds  in  the  trade,  all  the  facts,  together 
with  the  names  of  the  gnilty  parties,  should 
be  posted  upon  the  bulletin  board  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  adopted.  The  evidence  taken, 
which  formed  its  basis,  was  not  submitted, 
and  there  appeared  to  be  a  tacit  understand- 
ing on  all  sides  that  it  should  be  suppressed. 
On  April  25th  the  directors  passed  resolu- 
tions with  a  view  to  giving  force  to  the 
action  taken  by  the  Board  at  the  annual 
meeting.  No  opposition  was  met  with  on 
the  part  of  the  warehousemen,  who  pledged 
themselves  faithfully  to  observe  the  new 
rules. 

This  would  have  been  the  end  of  the  mat- 
ter, had  not  the  Chicago  Tribune  intimated 
that  the  evidence  suppressed  by  the  commit- 
tee was  of  a  damaging  character  to  some  of 
the  warehousemen.  The  latter  became  in- 
tensely indignant,  and  addressed  a  communi- 
cation to  the  Board  demanding  a  complete 
investigation,  denouncing  the  Tribune's 
article  as  injurious  to  the  grain  trade  of  the 
city,  and  demanding  that  the  files  of  that 
paper  be  excluded  from  the  reading  room, 
and  its  representatives  from  the  floor.  This 
communication  was  signed  by  the  following 
firms: 

Munn  &  Scott,  Hiram  Wheeler,  Flint  & 
Thompson,  Armour,  Dole  &  Co.,  Hunger  & 
Armour,  Sturges,  Smith  &  Co.,  George 
Sturges  &  Co.,  Charles  W.  Wheeler  &  Co., 
and  Sturges,  Buckingham  &  Co. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  May  3d,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  this  communication,  and  a 
long  and  animated  discussion  followed  the 
reading  of  the  letter.  First  it  was  suggseted 
that  the  whole  mutter  be  referred  to  the 
directors,  but  an  amendment  was  offered  by 
Mr  Hough,  an  elevator  man,  to  the  effect 
that  the  evidence  on  which  the  committee 
had  based  its  report  should  be  road  in  full. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  original 
motion  prevailed,  as  amended,  the  chairman 


of  the  meeting,  who  possessed  the  only 
authentic  copy  of  the  testimony  declined  to 
produce  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
divulging  statements  made  upon  the  pledge 
of  secrecy.  The  warehousemen  appeared  to 
consider  themselves  as  amply  exonerated 
by  the  action  taken,  and  the  whole  matter 
was  allowed  to  drop.  This  meeting  was 
held  on  the  8th  of  April. 

On  the  day  of  the  annual  meeting  came 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing, 
which  was  followed,  on  April  10th,  by  a  dis- 
patch from  General  Strong,  commandant  at 
Cairo,  asking  for  surgeons,  nurses  and  medi- 
cal stores.  The  dispatch  was  read  on  the 
floor  of  'Change,  and  a  subscription  list  at 
once  opened.  Some  $500.00  was  raised  by 
private  contribution  and  $2,000  additional 
was  appropriated  from  the  treasury.  Mr. 
Watson,  the  treasurer,  not  having  that 
amount  of  funds  in  hand  on  his  representa- 
tive capacity,  promptly  offered  to  advance 
the  amount  himself. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held 
July  2d,  when  an  amendment  to  the  by-laws 
was  adopted,  making  it  the  duty  of  the  di- 
rectors to  fix  such  rates  of  commission  for 
purchase  and  sale  of  property  by  members  as 
in  their  judgment  should  be  deemed  reason- 
able. Any  member  was  rendered  liable  to 
expulsion  who,  by  either  under  or  over 
charging,  violated  the  rates  so  established. 
A  committee  of  ten  members  was  selected  to 
confer  with  the  directors  in  reference  to  the 
establishment  of  rates  of  commission.  The 
special  meeting  adjourned  to  July  12th, 
when  the  directors  and  the  committee  of  ten 
presented  their  report  in  the  form  of  a  series 
of  resolutions,  which  were  adopted,  and  sub- 
sequently incorporated  in  the  by-laws. 

On  July  18, 18G2,  another  special  meeting 
was  held,  at  which  the  following  communi- 
cation was  read: 

"We,  the  undersigned  members,  request 
you  to  call,  at  the  earliest  day,  a  special 
meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Board,  to 
pledge  ourselves  to  use  our  influence  and 
money  to  recruit  and  support  a  battery,  to  be 
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known  as  the   Board  of    Trade   Battery." 

This  communication  was  signed  by  the 
following  well  known  citizens:  M.C.  Stearns, 
I.  Y.  Muun,  G.  L.  Scott,  C.  H.  Walker,  Jr., 
Flint  and  Thompson,  George  Steel,  T.  J. 
Bronson,  William  Sturges,  E.  Aiken,  and  E. 
G.  Wolcott. 

The  special  meeting  requested  was  called 
for  the  following  Monday,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  held  during  the  war. 
It  was  determined  immediately  to  recruit 
and  tender  to  the  government  a  company  of 
mounted  artillery,  to  be  known  as  the  Board 
of  Trade  Battery.  The  term  of  service  was 
to  be  three  years,  unless  discharged,  and  a 
special  bounty  of  $60  was  to  be  paid  to  each 
recruit,  in  addition  to  any  sum  which  he 
might  receive  from  the  government.  It  was 
further  resolved,  that  the  sum  of  $10,000, 
necessary  for  this  purpose,  should  be  raised, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  voluntary  subscription, 
the  deficiency,  if  any  should  appear  at  the 
end  of  one  week,  to  be  made  up  by  levying 
an  assessment  of  $10  on  each  member  who 
had  not  subscribed  that  amount  or  more. 
The  members  also  pledged  themselves  that  in 
case  any  of  their  employes  should  enlist  in 
the  company  to  be  formed,  they  should  be 
re-instated  in  their  former  position  upon  their 
return.  It  was  also  resolved  that  the  list  of 
names  of  all  members  refusing  to  pay  the 
war  tax  of  $10  each  should  be  posted  in  a 
conspicuous  place  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war.  There  was,  however,  a  proviso 
added,  to  the  effect  that  the  directors  should 
omit  from  such  list  the  name  of  any  member 
who  should  satisfy  thefti  that  he  was  abso- 
lutely unable  to  pay  such  sum  without  injury 
to  his  family. 

Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the  reso- 
lution $5,121  was  subscribed.  Nine  young 
men  signed  the  muster-roll,  which  was 
placed  upon  the  table.  The  following  were 
their  names: 

S.  H.  Stevens,  S.  C.  Stevens,  J.  W.  Bloom, 
Calvin  Durand,  Jr.,  Valentine  Steele,  George 
B.  Chandler,  A.  F.  Baxter,  H.  J.  Baxter  and 
J.  A.  Howard. 


Lack  of  space  forbids  entering  upon  a 
detailed  account  of  the  gallant  Board  of 
Trade  Battery,  and  also  the  raising  of  three 
other  regiments  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  in 
connection  with  other  organizations  and 
with  individuals.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
raise  what  the  Board  and  its  associates  soci- 
eties were  wont  to  term  the  "brigade  of 
three  regiments."  The  regiments  were  raised 
and  mustered  into  the  service,  though  they 
never  formed  a  brigade. 

During  this  year,  1862,  there  arrived  at 
the  port  of  Chicago  the  first  European 
vessel  that  ever  reached  this  port  direct. 
She  was  the  brig  "Slepner"  from  the  Nor- 
wegian port  of  Bergen,  bringing  immigrants 
and  consignments.  She  arrived  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Waage  on  Saturday 
evening,  August  2d,and  caused  considerable 
enthusiasm.  The  brig  was  of  350  tons 
burden,  and  landed  150  Swedish  passengers 
and  one  American.  As  part  of  her  cargo 
she  brought  200  barrels  of  herring  consigned 
to  Swana  &  Synestvedt,  doing  business  at 
115  Kinzie  street.  On  the  Tuesday  following 
his  arrival  Captain  Waage  was  tendered  the 
hospitality  of  the  Board  and  presented  with 
a  congratulatory  address. 

Mr.  Seth  Catlin,  the  faithful  secretary  of 
the  Board  having  died  January  18,  1863, 
Mr.  John  F.  Beatty  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy  on  February  26th,  following. 

Mr.  Catlin's  death  was  announced  on 
'Change,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his 
unassuming  labors  for  many  years.  Appro- 
priate resolutions,  setting  forth  the  apprecia- 
tion of  his  services  by  the  Board  and  the 
affectionate  remembrance  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  members,  were  adopted.  The 
Board  also  erected  a  handsome  monument 
over  his  final  resting  place  in  Eosehill. 
,  Mr.  Catlin  had  been  the  statistician  of 
the  Board  from  the  institution  of  its  sys- 
tem of  publishing  annual  statistical  reports 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  had 
won  high  rank  in  his  profession,  by  the 
faithfulness  and  accuracy  of  his  work. 
He  was  among  the  earliest  settlers  of 
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Chicago,  arriving  in  1836.  He  inaugurated 
the  popular  system  of  keeping  the  books  of 
the  Board  and  the  publishing  of  its  annual 
review. 

It  may  be  worth  while   to   notice   the   or- 
ganization of  the   Chicago  Mercantile  Asso- 
Meromtiie     ciation.     This   body  was   corn- 
Association.    poged  chiefly  of  gentlemen  who 

were  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  its 
prominent  object  was  the  securing  for  the 
merchants  and  business  men  of  Chicago  a 
more  reliable  currency  than  the  "wild  cat" 
or  "stump-tail"  bank  notes  in  circulation 
during  the  early  years  of  the  war.  It  was 
formed  in  1862,  in  pursuance  of  a  call 
signed  by  150  prominent  citizens.  The 
first  meeting — which  was  an  enthusiastic 
one — was  held  on  December  7th.  The  chief 
aim  of  this  gathering  was  to  influence  legis- 
lative action  upon  the  subject.  The  gen- 
eral assembly  was  about  to  convene,  and  the 
supreme  court  had  decided  that  the  legisla- 
ture had  the  constitutional  right  to 
amend  the  banking  laws  of  the  State. 

Before  the  first  of  January,  1863,  the 
Mercantile  Association  had  been  formally 
organized  with  the  following  list  of  officers: 
President,  G.  C.  Cook;  vice-presidents,  Fred 
Tuttle,  W.  E.  Doggett,  C.  L.  Harmon, 
and  J.  V.  Farwell;  secretary,  Merrill  Ladd; 
treasurer,  H.  W.  Hinsdale;  executive  com- 
mittee, G.  C.  Wicker,  J.  V.  Farwell,  Nelson 
Tuttle,  E.  Hempstead,  Clinton  Briggs,  H. 
A.  Hurlbut  and  H.  W.  King.  Mr.  Doggett 
succeeded  Mr.  Cook  as  president  in  1864, 
the  secretary  and  treasurer  being  re-elected. 
In  January,  1865,  Mr.  J.  V.  Farwell  was 
elected  to  the  presidency. 

In  its  efforts  to  elevate  the  currency  the 
organization  was  earnestly  supported  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.  In  April,  1864,  a  large 
meeting  of  Chicago  merchants  was  held  and 
greenbacks  were  formally  adopted  as  the 
standard  currency  and  bankers  called  upon 
to  do  the  same.  The  latter  manifested  de- 
cided opposition,  but  were  forced  to  yield  a 
month  later. 

Edwin  Burnham  became  president  in  1865, 


and  was  followed  by  Henry  W.  King  in  1866. 
•  Mr.  King  served  nearly  two  years,  but  the 
association,  having  accomplished  the  main 
object  of  its  existence,  gradually  declined, 
and  finally  dissolved. 

With  the  growth  of  the  volume  of  trade, 
cases  involving  sharp  practice,  and  even  dis- 
honesty calculated  to  bring  the  Board  into 
disrepute,  became  more  frequent.  Under 
the  rules  then  existing  such  complaints  had 
to  be  brought  before  the  full  Board  for  hear- 
ing and  action.  The  result  was  that  it  was 
usually  found  to  be  a  difficult  matter  to  se- 
cure votes  enough  to  expel.  In  consequence, 
an  amendment  to  the  by-laws  was  offered, 
providing  that  such  complaints  should  be 
laid  before  the  directors,  who  should  be  given 
power  to  act  in  the  premises.  The  amend- 
ment it  was  understood,  was  not  to  be  acted 
upon  until  the  next  annual  meeting. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  character  of  the  com- 
plaints made,  the  two  following  illustrations 
will  suffice:  On  March  27th,  two  cases  were 
brought  before  the  Board,  in  the  first  of 
which  it  was  charged  that  a  member  had  at- 
tempted to  insure  a  vessel  after  receiving 
positive  information  of  its  loss.  The  offending 
firm  set  up  as  defense  that  the  application  to 
the  underwriter  was  intended  as  a  joke. 
The  Board  set  the  seal  of  its  condemnation 
on  such  feeble  attempts  at  wit  by  voting  for 
expulsion.  The  second  complaint  was 
against  a  well  known  firm,  who  were  charged 
by  a  broker  with  having  caused  him  serious 
loss  through  a  piece  of  sharp  practice.  He 
had  sold  them  a  quantity  of  grain,  which 
they  suspected  belonged  to  one  of  their 
debtors.  In  order  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  grain  the  firm  gave  the  broker  their 
check  for  the  purchasing  price,  and  imme- 
diately thereafter  stopped  payment  of  the 
same.  Expulsion  was  voted  in  this  case 
also. 

An  addition  of  56  members  during  the 
year  1862-3  increased  the  membership  to  978 
by  the  time  of  the  fifteenth  annual  meeting, 
which  was  held  April  6,  1863. 

At  this  meeting,  John  L.   Hancock  was 
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chosen  president,  N.  K.  Fairbank  and 
Charles  Randolph  first  and  second  presidents, 
respectively. 

The  retiring  president,  Mr.  C.  T.  Wheeler, 
submitted  his  annual  report,  giving  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  .the  financial  affairs  of 
the  Board:  Total  receipts,  exclusive  of  war 
fund,  $33,836.37,  total  expenditures  $31,- 
832.03.  In  addition,  $51,365.99  had  been 
collected  to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
of  which  sum  $36,566.11  had  been  paid  out 
on  order  of  the  war  fund  committee,  leaving 
in  the  hands  of  the  Board  subject  to  the 
committee's  orders  $14,  799,87.  Mr.  Wheeler 
called  attention  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
organization,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  capac- 
ity of  the  rooms  was  no  longer  adequate  to 
its  wants.  He  recommended  that  steps  be 
taken  towards  securing  a  suitable  location 
and  erecting  thereon,  during  the  ensuing 
year,  a  Board  of  Trade  building.  He  al- 
luded to  the  many  charges  of  sharp  practice 
and  dishonest  dealing  which  had  been 
brought  against  members,  and  suggested  the 
adoption  of  more  stringent  rules,  under 
which  expulsion  might  be  made  more  sum- 
mary in  the  case  of  a  convicted  member. 

The  annual  dues  were  fixed  for  the  coming 
year  at  $10.00. 

Following  the  suggestion  of  the  president, 
th.g  Board,  at  a  special  meeting  held  March 
27,  1863,  adopted  the  following  change  in 
the  rules  governing  a  trial  and  expulsion  of 
members:  "Any  member  of  the  association 
making  a  contract,  either  written  or  verbal, 
and  failing  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  such 
contract,  shall,  upon  presentation  of  an  ag- 
grieved member  to  the  directors,  accompa- 
nied with  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  fact, 
be  suspended  by  them  from  all  privileges  of 
membership  in  the  association  until  such 
contract  is  equitably  or  satisfactorily  ar- 
ranged and  settled.  And  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  cause  to  be 
publicly  announced  to  the  association  the 
suspension  or  restoration  of  any  person  sus- 
pended under  this  rule." 

The  Board  continued  its  munificent  con- 


tributions in  aid  of  the  soldiers  in  the  field 
and  their  families  at  home.  The  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  officers  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  regiment  were  made  the  occasions  of 
pronouncing  fitting  eulogies  upon  the  de- 
ceased and  for  the  adoption  of  suitable  reso- 
lutions of  condolence.  On  June  1,  1864, 
after  listening  to  an  eloquent  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  by 
Adjutant-General  Allen  C.  Fuller,the  Board, 
in  its  corporate  capacity,  gave  $25,000  to  aid 
the  commission,  to  which  individual  mem- 
bers added  $5,560  by  subscription. 

On  October  18, 1863.  President  Lincoln  is- 
sued his  call  for  300,000  additional  volunteers, 
and  ordered  that  a  draft  should  take  place  on 
January  5th,  following  unless  the  required 
number  had,  by  that  time,  voluntarily  en- 
listed. The  Board  opened  a  recruiting  office 
at  No.  4  Clark  street,  and  placed  in  charge 
two  of  its  members,  S.  S.  Green  and  Joseph 

C.  Riddle.     This  action  was    taken  in  re- 
sponse to  a  suggestion  from  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Fuller,    and  recruiting  was  commenced 
on  November  4,  1863. 

As  had  been  said  by  President  Wheeler  in 
his  farewell  address  the  membership  and 
business  of  the  Board  had  far  outgrown  the 
capacity  of  its  rooms.  This  fact  had  become 
apparent  within  two  years  after  the  ten 
years'  lease  had  been  signed  in  1858.  In 
February,  1860,  it  had  been  found  necessary 
to  make  an  addition  of  forty  feet  on  each 
side  of  the  hall.  These  additions  proved  but 
a  temporary  relief,  and  early  in  1863  it 
became  apparent  that  more  commodious 
quarters  must  be  obtained  or  some  re- 
striction must  be  placed  upon  the  member- 
ship. The  latter  alternative  was  not  to  be 
thought  of,  and,  as  a  preliminary  step,  a 
building  committee  was  appointed,  which 
was  instructed  to  consider  the  subject  and 
report  some  plan  for  building  or  otherwise 
securing  suitable  accommodations.  The 
committee  was  constituted  as  follows:  N. 
K.  Fairbank,  Charles  Randolph,  James  C. 
Dore,  Julian  S.  Rnmsey,  Stephen  Clary,  W. 

D.  Houghtaling  and   C.  T.  Wheeler.     At 
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first  the  committee  supposed  it  would  be 
possible  to  form  a  building  organization 
under  the  Board's  own  charter,  but  subse- 
quent investigation  showed  both  the  legality 
and  expediency  of  such  a  step  to  be  extremely 
doubtful.  It  was  accordingly  determined 
that  a  joint-stock  company  be  formed  under 
the  charter  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  provisions  of  which  were  well  adapted  to 
such  a  purpose.  No  sooner  had  this  con- 
clusion been  reached,  than  subscription 
books  were  opened.  Seventeen  subscriptions 
of  $500  were  obtained  on  the  spot  and  the 
whole  amount  required  was  subscribed  by 
members  and  by  the  corporation  within  ten 
days  thereafter. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  renders  it  necessary  to  explain 
what  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was,  what 
its  objects  were,  and  by  whom  it  was 
organized.  It  was  incorporated  by  special 
charter  on  April  14,  1863,  and  had  partially 
effected  an  organization  before  its  interests 
became  merged  with  those  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  It  had  not,  however,  assumed  to 
exercise  any  of  the  functions  provided  for 
by  its  charter.  The  incorporators  were : 
John  C.  Hilton,  T.  J.  S.  Flint,  Charles  H. 
Walker,  Thomas  Harless,  Asa  Dow,  Clinton 
Briggs,  Henry  Milward,  Thomas  B.  Taylor, 
S.  M.  Johnson,  Hugh  McLennan,  M.  C. 
Stearns,  V.  A.  Turpin,  Hugh  Adams,  Hiram 
Wheeler,  W.  F.  Coolbaugh,  Walter  S.  Gnr- 
nee,  Marcus  D.  Gilman,  Myron  H.  Horton, 
Potter  Palmer,  William  M.  Ross,  William 
R.  Arthur,  John  B.  Turner,  John  F.  Tracy, 
John  V.  Ayer,  David  Kreigh,  Horatio  Reed, 
of  the  city  of  Chicago  ;  F.  W.  Leonard,  and 
John  Mclntire,  of  Pekin;  J.  M.  Rollins,  of 
Quincy;  G.  B.  Stiles,  of  Dixon;  Tobias  S. 
Bradley,  of  Peoria;  N.  H.  Ridgley,  of  Spring- 
field, and  George  Woodruff,  of  Joliet. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  special  act 
under  which  it  was  incorporated,  the  organ- 
ization had  the  authority  to  conduct  commer- 
cial affairs,  its  powers  being  similar  to  those 
granted  in  the  charter  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  expressed  in  similar  language. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  incorporators  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  held  March  1, 
1864,  the  following  officers  were  chosen: 
President,  R.  M.  Hough;  vice-president,  V. 
A.  Turpin;  treasurer,  J.  V.  Farwell;  direct- 
ors, John  L.  Hancock,  T.  J.  Bronson,  P.  L. 
Underwood,  H.  Milward,  Lyman  Blair,  D. 
Thompson, J.  M.  Richards,  Hugh  McLennan, 
George  F.  Ramsey,  S.  M.  Xickerson,  J.  K. 
Pollard. 

The  Chamber,  after  considering  the  mer- 
its of  various  sites,  finally  decided  to  pur- 
chase from  the  First  Baptist  Church  the  lot 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  La  Salle  and 
Washington  streets,  for  $25,000. 

The  next  question  to  be  decided  was  the 
rental  to  be  paid  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  At 
the  meeting  held  February  26,  18C4,  it  was 
decided  that  the  sum  should  be  determined 
by  a  committee  of  six,  all  of  whom  should  be 
members  of  both  associations,  and  that,  in 
case  of  their  inability  to  agree,  three  referees, 
not  members  of  either  body,  should  be  added 
to  the  committee.  The  rental  was  to  be 
equivalent  to  a  return  of  ten  per  cent,  on 
the  cost  of  such  part  of  the  building  as  the 
Board  might  use,  and  the  lease  was  to  be  for 
the  term  of  ninety-nine  years.  The  rental 
finally  decided  upon  was  $20,000  per  year. 
The  total  amount  of  stock  of  the  joint-stock 
company  was  fixed  at  $5CO,000,  and  the 
work  of  building  was  begun  early  in  the  spring 
of  1865. 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  was  held  on 
Monday,  April  4,  1864.  A  membership  of 
1,257  was  reported,  the  year  showing  an 
increase  of  379.  John  L.  Hancock  was  re- 
elected  president,  and  Thomas  Parker  and 
C.  J.  Gilbert  vice-presidents.  The  fiscal 
affairs  of  the  Board  were  stated  by  the  presi- 
dent as  follows: 

Total  receipts  of  the  year $45,908  21 

Total  expenditures 41,909  82 

Balance  in  hands  of  treasurer. . ..     3,988  39 
Balance  unexpended   in  hands  of 

war  fund  committee 5,129  79 

A  subject  of  vital  importance  to  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  Chicago,  as  well  as  to  its  citi- 
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zens  about  large,  about  this  time,  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  currency  in  circulation  in  this 
city.  The  West  was  flooded  with  notes  of 
eastern  banks,  which  were  not  redeemable  at 
par  in  "greenbacks  "  or  national  bank  notes. 
The  evil  effects  resulting  from  this  circum- 
stance were  keenly  felt,  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  determined  to  take  the  initiative  in 
securing  a  stable  and  common  basis  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  At  the  annual 
meeting  Mr.  I.  Y.  Munn  brought  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Board.  He  expressed 
a  belief  that  the  volume  of  "  greenbacks  " 
and  national  bank  notes  in  circulation  was 
large  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  legitimate  trade  of  the  country,  and 
strongly  depreciated  any  further  acceptance 
of  bills  of  State  banks,  which  he  denomin- 
ated "wild-cat"  currency.  He  offered  the 
following  resolutions  : 

"  Resolved,  That  on  and  after  the  first 
of  May  next,  all  transactions  by  members  of 
this  Board  shall  be  in  United  States  legal 
tender  notes  and  national  bank  notes,  or  their 
equivalent. 

"  Resolved,  That  this  Board  hereby 
requests  the  banks  of  the  city  to  aid  it  in  its 
efforts  to  make  treasury  and  national  bank 
notes  the  basis  of  all  money  transactions." 

A  substitute  was  odered  by  P.  L.  Under- 
wood to  the  effect  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  bankers  and  mer- 
chants in  reference  to  the  substitution  of 
national  bank  notes  in  place  of  the  hetero- 
geneous currency  then  in  circulation,  and 
that  the  committee  report  on  the  following 
Monday.  This  substitute  was  carried,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  I. 
Y.  Munn,  P.  L.  Underwood  and  R.  M. 
Hough,  with  the  chairman  as  ex-officio  mem- 
ber, to  confer  with  the  bankers. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  April  8th,  a 
public  meeting  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  with  a  view  to  securing  a 
general  expression  of  sentiment  on  the  sub- 
ject. All  classes  of  business  men  were  in 
attendance.  An  almost  unanimous  senti- 
ment was  expressed  in  favor  of  the  movement 


inaugurated  by  the  Board.  The  bankers, 
however,  while  favoring  the  principle  under- 
lying the  Board's  action,  thought  that  the 
first  of  May  was  too  early  a  date  to  adopt 
the  proposed  change  without  serious  detri- 
ment to  trade.  A  resolution  was  finally 
passed,  requesting  a  statement  from  the 
bankers  as  to  the  time  they  might  consider 
expedient  for  the  establishment  of  treasury 
notes  as  a  basis  of  business,  such  statement 
to  be  submitted  to  a  meeting  to  be  held  on 
the  next  Monday  evening. 

At  that  meeting,  Mr.  Munn  submitted  a 
statement,  the  closing  paragraph  of  which 
was  as  follows : 

"No  person  doubts  the  solvency  of  the 
New  York  banks,  their  securities  being 
amply,  always  convertible  in  New  York  at 
one-fourth  per  cent  discount,  redeemable  in 
Boston,  and  at  that  point  equal  to  treasury 
notes.  Your  committee  are  pleased  to  state 
that  some  of  our  leading  barkers  have  pub- 
lished a  card  in  which  they  decline  to 
receive  the  bank  notes  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Michigan  and  all 
except  the  State  banks  of  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
and  believe  this  step  will  accomplish  much 
if  not  all  the  Board  had  in  view  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  project;  and  we  fully 
believe  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
our  currency  will  be,  in  a  measure  purified. 
If  Congress  had  compelled  the  National 
banks  to  redeem  their  issues  at  central 
points,  then  we  should  have  found  no  diffi- 
culty; and  as  there  has  been  recently  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  Congress  relating  to  banks, 
that  may  contain  this  feature,  your  com- 
mittee recommend  that  all  further  action 
shall  be  postponed  until  we  learn  the  action 
of  the  present  Congress  on  this  question  . 

It  being  apparent  from  the  discussion 
which  followed  that  a  motion  for  adoption 
of  the  report  would  be  overwhelmingly 
defeated,  Mr.  Munn,  in  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee, asked  permission  to  withdraw  the 
report,  and  offered  as  a  substitute  thefollow- 
resolution  : 

"  Resolved,  that  on  and  after  the  fifteenth 
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of  May  next,  all  our  transactions  shall  be 
based  on  United  States  treasury  notes  or 
their  equivalent." 

This  resolution  was  carried  with  great 
unanimity,  but  as  the  date  named  drew  near, 
the  uneasiness  of  the  bankers  as  to  the  prob- 
able effect  of  such  action  became  more  and 
more  evident.  Moreover,  some  of  the  more 
timid  business  men  became  much  alarmed  by 
the  prophecies  of  evil  to  follow.  In  conse- 
quence, the  Board  was  strongly  urged  to 
rescind  or  modify  this  resolution  by  extend- 
ing the  time  until  July  first. 

Another  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  April  21st,  which  was  largely  attended. 
A  long  and  thorough  discussion  of  the  whole 
matter  was  participated  in  by  Messrs.  R.  M. 
Hough,  N.  K.  Fairbank,  Julian  S.  Rumsey,  I. 
Y.  Munn  and  J.  Young  Scammon.  Mr.  Seam- 
mon,  after  a  speech  of  great  length,  offered 
a  series  of  resolutions,  which,  after  some 
amendment,  were  adopted.  The  resolutions 
as  amended  read  as  follows  : 

"  Resolved:  That  each  and  every  member 
of  this  Board  of  Trade  pledge  himself  to 
make  no  business  transactions  except  upon 
the  basis  of  legal  tender  treasury  notes  or 
their  equivalent  ;  and  that  he  will  keep  no 
account  with  any  bank,  broker,  or  banking- 
house  except  in  legal  tender  treasury  notes 
or  their  equivalent  ;  and  that  he  will  not  pay 
nor  circulate  at  par,  any  money  or  bank 
notes  which  are  not  equivalent  to  legal  tender 
notes. 

"Resolved:  That  all  bank  notes  that  are 
redeemed  at  par  in  Chicago  shall  be  deemed 
equal  to  legal  tender  notes. 

"Resolved:  That  these  resolutions  shall 
take  effect  and  be  enforced  on  the  15th  day 
of  May  next." 

Notwithstanding  this  action,  the  banks 
did  not  abandon  the  hope  to  bring  about  the 
postponement,  until  July  1st,  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  "greenbacks"  as  a  basis  of  the 
currency. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  May  9th,  they  unani- 
mously decided  to  fix  the  rate  of  exchange 
on  New  York  at  ^  of  1  per  cent,  premium  for 
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miscellaneous  currency.  They  also  resolved 
that  on  and  after  the  first  of  July,  they 
would  receive  and  pay  out,  as  par  funds,  only 
"greenback"  and  National  bank  notes  or 
such  other  notes  as  were  redeemable  in  legal 
treasury  notes  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  The 
action  on  the  part  of  the  banks  did  not  have 
"the  effect  of  inducing  the  Board  to  re-open 
the  question.  On  the  contrary  114  members 
united  in  the  publication  of  a  card,  under 
date  of  May  9th,  declaring  that  "on  and  after 
the  fifteenth,  they  would  base  all  transactions, 
either  buying  or  selling,  on  legal  tender  trea- 
sury notes,  or  their  equivalent."  The  result 
of  this  determined  stand  was  to  cause  the 
banks  to  give  a  reluctant  acquiescence  in  the 
measure,  and  on  May  12th,  there  appeared  in 
the  public  press  a  notice  signed  by  twenty- 
six  of  the  leading  public  and  private  bankers 
to  the  effect  that  "on  and  after  Monday, 
May  16,  1864,  we  will  receive  on  deposit  at 
par  and  pay  out  at  par  only  legal  tender 
treasury  notes,  National  bank  notes,  and 
notes  of  such  other  banks  as  redeem  at  par 
in  the  city  of  Chicago."  The  railroad  and 
express  companies  followed  suit,  and  on  the 
date  last  named  the  city  of  Chicago,  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  conducted  its  busi- 
ness upon  the  basis  of  the  National  currency. 
The  triumph  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  com- 
plete, and  its  victory  over  the  combined 
money-lending  power  conclusively  showed 
its  controlling  influence  over  the  commercial 
interests  of  Chicago. 

Other  matters  discussed  and  acted  upon  by 
the  Board  during  the  year  were  as  follows: 

A  meeting  of  a  joint  committee  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Milwaukee 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  held  on  May  24, 

1864,  at  which  uniform  rates  of   commission 
and  brokerage  on  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
all  commodities  dealt  in  by  members  of  either 
association    was  adopted.     On  January  6th, 

1865,  the  project  of  building  a  ship    canal 
around  Niagara  Falls  on  the  American  side 
was  discussed,  and    resolutions   favoring  the 
plan  were   adopted.     On  February  8th,  the 
Board    passed   a   resolution    recommending 
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legislation  to  enable  the  city  of  Chicago,  in 
connection  with  the  Board  of  trustees  of  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  to  undertake  the 
task  of  purifying  the  Chicago  river  by 
means  of  enlarging  the  canal.  In  compli- 
ance with  the  request  contained  in  the  reso- 
lution the  legislature  passed  an  act,  which 
was  approved  February  16th,  under  which  a 
Board  of  commissioners  was  appointed  by 
the  city,  money  was  borrowed,  and  the 
improvement  contemplated  was  ultimately 
completed. 

An  increase  of  205  members  during  the 
years  1864-5  had  swelled  the  roll  to  the  total 
of  1,462  by  the  date  of  the  seventeenth  annual 
meeting,  which  was  held  April  10,  1865. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  Charles  Randolph  for  president, 
Thomas  Maple  and  John  C.  Dore  for  vice- 
presidents.  The  following  financial  report 
was  presented : 

Total  receipts  of  the  year  $59.999.15 

Balance  on  hand  in  the  beginning 59,790.58 

Disbursements  for  war  fund 12,427.57 

The  report  of  the  president  contained  the 
statement  that  the  war  fund  had  been  ex- 
hausted, and  that  the  committee  found  itself 
compelled  to  look  to  the  Board  for  funds 
necessary  to  be  spent  in  aiding  the  families 
of  absent  soldiers  and  in  other  objects  con- 
nected with  the  war,  to  which  it  was  pledged. 
These  requirements,  the  president  said, 
together  with  the  prospective  increase  in 
current  expenses  due  to  the  coming  occu- 
pancy of  the  new  rooms  leased  by  the  associa- 
tion, had  induced  the  Board  of  directors  to 
increase  the  annual  dues  from  $10  to  $25. 
Speaking  of  the  business  of  the  year  then 
just  closing,  he  said: 

"  In  the  early  part  of  the  past  season, 
large  profits  were  realized  from  nearly  all 
classes  of  trade,  but  later,  business  became 
embarrassed,  in  consequence  of  greater 
fluctuations  having  occurred  in  prices  of  the 
leading  articles  of  merchandise  than  ever 
before,  the  rates  of  premium  on  gold  having 
declined  from  192  to  47  per  cent,  within  the 
past  eight  months,  rendering  many  invest- 


ments unprofitable.  Andyet,a  greater  amount 
of  business  has  been  transacted  on  the  Board 
than  in  any  previous  year  since  its  organiza- 
tion. In  view  of  lower  prices  prevailing, 
and  with  the  present  prospect  of  an  early  and 
permanent  peace,  many  of  our  merchants 
have  made  great  sacrifices,  in  order  to  reduce 
*  stock  and  prepare  themselves  for  any  emer- 
gency that  may  arise.  And  yet,  nearly  every 
member  has  met  his  obligations  promptly, 
and  no  important  failures  have  transpired 
during  the  season." 

The  report  of  the  secretary  contained  the 
following  interesting  paragraph  regarding 
the  mania  for  speculation: 

"It  is  true  that  speculation  has  been  too 
much  the  order  of  the  day,  and  buyers  and 
sellers  of  'long'  and  'short'  and  'spot' 
have  passed  through  all  the  gradations  of 
fortune,  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  round, 
and  in  many  instances  have  returned  to  the 
starting  point,  if  not  a  step  lower;  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that,  with  the  return  of  peace, 
this  fever  of  speculation  will  abate,  and 
trade  will  be  conducted  on  a  more  thor- 
oughly legitimate  basis." 

A  special  meeting  was  held  October  24, 
1865,  at  which  some  amendments  to  the  by- 
laws were  adopted  together  with  a  new  code 
of  general  rules.  The  duties  of  officers  and 
the  rights  of  parties  on  time  contracts  were 
more  specifically  defined.  The  arbitration 
committee  had  its  powers  and  duties  en- 
larged. Dealing  in  "futures"  was,  under 
the  new  code  of  rules,  recognized  as  entirely 
legitimate,  and  regulations  were  established 
for  its  unrestricted  prosecution,  which  cov- 
ered the  conditions  of  calling  for  margins  on 
the  same.  The  sale  of  "privileges,"  better 
known  as  "  puts"  and  "  calls,"  was  frowned 
upon  in  the  following  language: 

"The  privileges,  bought  or  sold,  to  de- 
liver or  call  for  grain  or  other  property  by 
members  of  the  association,  shall  not  be 
recognized  as  a  business  transaction  by  the 
directors  or  committee  of  arbitration." 

A  commercial  visit  was  made  by  delegates 
from  the  Boards  of  Trade  of  various  western 
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cities   to    Boston    in    June,  and    in   July  a 
delegation  attended  the  National  commercial 

convention  at  Detroit. 

In  January,  1866,  the  Board  memorialized 
Congress  for  additional  protection  on  the 
shipping  interests  on  the  great  lakes,  and  in 
March  for  the  passage  of  the  National  Bank- 
rupt Act,  then  pending. 

On  September  11,  1864,  was  laid  the 
corner  stone  of  the  new  Chamber  of  Corn- 
chamber  of  merce  building.  The  ceremony, 
Commerce-  w]jicn  wag  conducted  according 
to  the  Masonic  ritual,  was  the  occasion  of 
the  largest  parade  of  members  of  that  order 
ever  seen  in  Chicago  up  to  that  time,  and 
was  witnessed  by  an  immense  throng,  which 
filled  the  public  square  around  the  court 
house  and  crowded  the  roofs  of  the  sur- 
rounding buildings.  The  stone  was  laid  by 
the  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient,  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  Hon.  Thomas 
J.  Turner. 

The  building  was  completed  in  August, 
1865,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  took  possession 
of  its  rooms  therein  on  the  13th  of  that 
month. 

It  was  constructed  of  cut  stone  (Athens 
marble)  on  the  three  sides  fronting  north, 
east  and  west,  and  of  brick  on  the  south  side 
which  faced  Calhoun  Place.  The  facade  on 
Washington  street  had  a  frontage  of  ninety- 
three  feet,  the  depth  on  La  Salle  street  and 
Exchange  Place  was  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet.  The  main  entrance  on  Wash- 
ington street  opened  upon  a  corridor  on  the 
ground  floor,  sixteen  feet  in  width,  running 
through  the  centre  of  the  building  from 
north  to  south,  from  which  opened,  on 
either  side,  entrances  to  various  business 
offices  which  occupied  the  first  story.  Under- 
neath the  ground  floor  was  a  high  and  well- 
lighted  basement,  also  fitted  up  for  offices, 
with  street  entrances  on  the  sides  of  the 
building.  The  facade  above  the  first  story 
was  divided  into  three  parts  by  large  quoins, 
projecting  bodily  from  the  wall  line.  The 
middle  space  was  a  circular-topped  triple 


window  of  plate  glass,  thirty  feet  high  and 
twelve  feet  wide,  with  architraves  and  orna- 
mented keystone,  and  the  side  spaces  had 
each  two  windows,  similar  in  style  of  orna- 
mentation but  of  smaller  dimensions.  There 
were  also  side  entrances  to  the  building 
from  La  Salle  street  and  Exchange  Place, 
which  led  to  the  main  corridor  and  to 
the  stairways  of  the  second  story.  The 
whole  building  was  surmounted  by  a  Man- 
sard roof,  the  extreme  height  of  which  was 
twenty-three  feet  above  the  cornice  and 
ninety-nine  feet  from  the  basement  floor. 
The  design  was  not  strictly  in  accordance 
with  any  known  style  of  architecture,  the 
aesthetic  element  in  art  being  kept  in  subser- 
vience to  the  practical  uses  for  which  the 
building  was  planned,  and  restricted  by  the 
economical  limitation  to  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed structure.  It  was,  however,  when 
finished,  with  one  exception,  the  most  pre- 
tentious and  substantial  edifice  in  the  city, 
and  though  severely  plain  in  its  outward 
adornments,  was  symmetric  in  its  propor- 
tions, massive  in  style  and  an  ornament  to 
the  growing  city. 

The  Board  of  Trade  occupied  the  entire 
second  story,  the  approaches  to  which  con- 
sisted of  three  iron  stairways,  two  at  the 
northern  and  one  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
building.  The  offices  occupied  thirty-five 
feet  across  the  southern  end.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  hall  used  for  daily  sessions  and 
annual  meetings  were,  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  feet  in  length,  eighty-seven  feet 
in  width,  and  forty-five  feet  in  height.  On 
a  dais  at  the  northern  end  of  this  enormous 
room  stood  the  president's  desk,  and  a  bal- 
cony, or  visitors'  gallery,  stretched  across  the 
southern  extremity.  Ten  windows  on  each 
side  and  five  on  the  northern  end  of  the  hall 
furnished  abundant  light. 

The  ceiling  and  walls  were  handsomely 
painted  in  fresco,  the  designs  being  illustra- 
tive of  commerce,  agriculture,  manufactures, 
etc.  Heat  was  supplied  by  steam,  and  light 

*  Andreas'  History  of  Chicago,  p.  358,  vol.  II. 
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for  evening  sessions  by  ten  large  reflectors 
suspended  from  the  ceiling.  The  site  and 
building  together  cost  nearly  $490,000.  The 
work  of  construction  was  thoroughly  done 
in  every  particular,  the  several  contractors 
being  :  Architect,  Edward  Burling  ; 
draughtsman,  E.  Baumann  ;  carpenters, 
Warwick  &  Cassidy;  masons,  Carter  Brothers; 
plasterers,  Doyle  &  Johnson  ;  painters,  Mil- 
ligan  &  Heath ;  heaters,  Murry  &  Gold  ; 
decorators,  Jevne  &  Almini ;  iron  work,  F. 
Letz  ;  gas  fitter,  J.  Scanlan  ;  plumber,  John 
Hughs ;  roofer,  W.  Clark ;  stone  cutters, 
Wenthe  &  Moessinger,  E.  Walker,  J.  L. 
Brainard  &  Co. 

The  occasion  of  the  occupancy  of  these 
elegant  quarters  by  the  Board  was  celebrated 
on  a  scale  theretofore  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  the  city.  Three  days  were 
devoted  to  festivities,  the  program  being  as 
follows  : 

On  Wednesday,  August  30th,  inaugural 
ceremonies  in  the  new  hall,  and  a  concert 
given  in  the  evening  at  Crosby's  Opera  House. 
On  Thursday,  there  was  an  excursion  on  the 
lake,  on  the  steamer  "  Planet,"  and  a  banquet 
in  the  hall  in  the  evening.  On  Friday,  com- 
mittees escorted  the  visiting  delegates  to 
various  places  of  interest  in  and  around  the 
city,  and  the  day  closed  with  a  ball  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Delegations  came  from  Portland,  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Balti- 
more, Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Detroit, 
Albany,  Troy,  Oswego,  Buffalo,  Canada, 
Milwaukee,  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Indian- 
apolis, New  Orleans,  Memphis,  Natchez  and 
Cairo  —  the  aggregate  number  of  invited 
guests  exceeded  six  hundred. 

The  order  of  exercises  at  the  inaugural 
ceremonies  consisted  of  prayer  by  Eev.  0. 
H.  Tiffany,  an  address  by  Charles  Randolph, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
responsive  addresses  by  visitors  from  Port- 
land, Boston,  Cincinnati,  Oswego,  Philadel- 
phia, Detroit,  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Indian- 
apolis, New  Orleans,  Memphis,  Troy  and 
Hamilton,  Canada. 


Receptions  were  given  to  the  three  Board 
of  Trade  regiments  and  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  Battery,  upon  their  return  from 
the  war.  Speeches  of  welcome  and  congratu- 
lation were  made  by  Murry  Nelson,  Governor 
Oglesby  and  Senator  Yates  on  the  occasion 
of  the  reception  tendered  the  Eighty-eighth 
and  Eighty-ninth  regiments.  Responses 
were  made  by  Sergeant  John  Cheevers  on 
behalf  of  the  Eighty-eighth  and  by  Colonel 
Charles  T.  Hotchkiss  for  the  Eighty  ninth. 
Banquets  were  given  to  both  regiments;  to 
the  Eighty -eighth  at  Metropolitan  Hall, 
and  to  the  Eighty-ninth  at  Soldiers  Rest. 
The  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  regiment 
arrived  too  late  in  the  day  to  be  received  on 
'Change,  and  a  reception  was  given  them  at 
Metropolitan  Hall.  Refreshments  were 
served  and  welcoming  speeches  and  re- 
sponses were  made  by  Murry  Nelson,  Presi- 
dent Randolph,  Vice-Presidents  Maple  and 
Dore,  Rev.  C.  H.  Fowler,  Col.  John  L. 
Hancock  and  Judge  J.  B.  Bradwell.  The 
Board  of  Trade  battery  was  met  by  the  re- 
ception committee  of  the  Board  at  Michi- 
gan City,  and  welcomed  home  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  with  music  and 
firing  of  artillery,  and  thousands  of  people 
who  had  waited  all  night  in  the  street, 
lifted  up  their  voices  in  shouts  of  congratu- 
lation. At  noon  the  next  day  a  reception 
was  given  to  the  battery  on  'Change.  Ad- 
dresses of  welcome  were  made  by  President 
Randolph  and  Col.  John  L.  Hancock; 
responses  by  Captain  George  I.  Robertson, 
Lieutenants  J.  H.  Stephens  and  T.  D.  Grif- 
fiths, Sergeants  Durand  and  Adams  and 
Privates  Odell  and  McClellan. 

On  motion  of  P.  L.  Underwood,  "all  the 
boys  who  have  honorably  served  in  the 
battery  were  elected  honorary  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  Chicago."  A  banquet 
was  given  the  battery  in  the  evening  at  Met. 
ropolitan  Hall.  A  reception  and  banquet 
were  also  given  to  the  Seventy-second  regi- 
ment at  Bryan  Hall  by  the  Board.  Before 
the  year  closed  the  Board  concluded  its 
patriotic  work  by  bringing  the  remains  of  the 
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members  of  the  battery  who  had  fallen  in 
battle  from  their  graves  in  the  South  and 
placing  them  in  a  tomb  at  Rosehill. 

The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  was  held 
April  2,  1866,  the  roll  of  members  showing  a 
decrease  of  sixty-one  during  the  year,  having 
fallen  to  1,401,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
decreased  assessment.  John  C.  Dore  was 
elected  president,  P.  L.  Underwood  and  E. 
W.  Densmore,  vice-presidents.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  Board  was  fairly  established, 
the  treasurer's  report  showed  a  serious  defi- 
cit due  to  the  extraordinary  expenses  incurred 
in  opening  and  furnishing  the  new  hall,  and 
the  reception  to  the  returning  soldiers  and 
other  disbursements  consequent  upon  the 
war.  The  financial  report  shows  the  follow- 
ing condition  of  the  treasury: 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources $  "4,129.39 

Total  expenditures 76'035.86 

Liabilities  outstanding  were: 

Dne  the  treasurer  for  advances 2,569.75 

Due  Chamber    of  Commerce  one  quarters 

rent  to  April  1st  5,000.00 

Due  proportion  of  heating  expenses  to  Apr.  1  1,200.00 

9,769.75 

Cash  in  hand  of  secretary  663.28 

Net  deficit 8,106.47 

The  principal  items  of  extraordinary  ex- 
penses which  had  brought  the  Board  in  ar- 
rears were: 

Expenses  incurred  on  account  of  regiments  and 
battery $  3,692.75 

Reception  of  regiment  and  batte  ry 2,427.50 

Expenses  bringing  home,  and  funeral  of,  mem- 
bers of  the  battery 2,349.96 

Curbing  and  improving  cemetery  lot 1,033.00 

Total  war  expenses $  9,503.21 

Furniture  for  new  hall  and  offices 7,915.67 

Expenses  of  opening  new  hall  $19,807.45 

Less  collected  from  tickets  and   sub- 
scriptions           15,566.00 

. .—     4,241.45 

Expenses  attending  ceremonies  of  respect  to  the 
late  President  Lincoln,  draping  hall,  etc 217.45 

Another  decrease  in  membership  had  oc- 
curred by  the  time  of  the  nineteenth  annual 
meeting  which  was  held  on  April  8,  1867, 
the  membership  reported  being  1,259,  or  143 
less  than  on  the  date  of  the  preceding  annual 
meeting.  The  oflicors  elected  were  :  Presi- 
pent,  Wiley  M.  Egan  ;  vice-presidents,  Ly- 
man  Blair  and  C.  B.  Goodyear.  The  total 


receipts  and  disbursements  with  the   deficit 
are  shown  below: 

Actual  indebtedness  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  $9,212.19 

Total  receipts 97,864.69 

Total  disbursements,  including  payment  of  the 

old  deficit £6,693.74 

Net  deficit  1,829.05 

The  president  announced  that  the  annual 
assessment  for  the  coming  year  had  been 
fixed  by  the  Directors  at  $35.00. 

During  the  previous  year  the  legislature 
had  passed  an  act  known  as  the  warehouse 
bill,  some  features  of  which  were  exceedingly 
obnoxious  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  de- 
fined the  selling  of  futures,  unless  the  grain 
sold  was  actually  owned  by  the  parties  sell- 
ing at  the  time  of  making  the  sale,  as  gam- 
bling. The  bill  was  a  prominent  topic  of  dis- 
cussion at  this  annual  meeting.  _  Under  the 
law,  this  sort  of  dealing  was  made  a  misde- 
meanor, and  punishable  by  a  fine  which  the 
members  regarded  as  excessive,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  selling  and  buying 
of  futures  constituted  more  than  one-half  of 
the  total  volume  of  business  on  'Change. 
The  aim  of  the  legislature  had  been  to 
eliminate  what  was  acknowledged  to  be  an 
evil,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  the 
remedy  threatened  to  seriously  cripple  legiti- 
mate trade.  Besides  this,  the  rules  of  the 
Board  specifically  recognized  such  specula- 
tive trading  as  being  entirely  legitimate. 
Nevertheless,  the  Board  did  not  deem  it 
consistent  with  its  dignity  to  defy  and  ignore 
the  law  until  its  constitutionality  had  been 
passed  upon,  or  at  least  until  legal  advice 
had  been  sought  upon  the  subject.  Accord- 
ingly it  was  determined  to  obtain  a  written 
opinion  from  Messrs.  Arrington  &  Dent, 
counselors  at  law,  as  a  preliminary  to  future 
action.  They  submitted  to  the  Board  a 
lengthy  opinion  two  months  later.  They 
advised  their  clients  that  the  section  prohib- 
iting gambling  sales  was  unconstitutional 
and  void  as  far  as  the  Board  was  concerned. 
Fortified  by  this  opinion,  members  went  on 
buying  and  selling  futures,  calling  on  custo- 
mers for  margins  and  bringing  delinquents 
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before  the  Arbitration  Committee  precisely 
as  before.  In  other  words,  they  treated  the 
law  as  if  it  were  a  dead  letter. 

However,  the  law  makers  had  incorporated 
in  the  act  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  any 
person  prosecuting  and  convicting  offenders 
should,  as  a  reward,  be  entitled  to  one-half 
of  the  fine  imposed  and  collected.  This 
provision  brought  forward  a  champion  in  the 
person  of  Daniel  A.  Goodrich,  who  opened 
a  vigorous  war  upon  dealers  in  option.  By 
profession  he  was  a  lawyer,  being  the  senior 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Goodrich  &  Moulton. 
He  was  not  a  member  of  the  Board,  but 
gained  admission  to  the  room  by  means  of 
a  visitor's  ticket.  On  Saturday,  August  10th, 
members  were  astonished  to  see  appear  upon 
the  floor  of  the  chamber  a  constable  armed 
with  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  nine  of  their 
number  on  charge  of  gambling.  Mr.  B.  P. 
Hutchinson — in  latter  years  known  as  "  Old 
Hutch" — offered  to  aid  the  constable  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  by  calling  together  the 
members  named  in  the  warrants,  if  the  offi- 
cer would  confide  the  information  to  him. 
The  constable,  who  was  by  this  time  sur- 
rounded by  nearly  all  those  who  were  on  the 
floor,  proceeded  to  call  upon  the  accused 
parties  to  come  forward.  Several  of  them 
answered  to  their  names,  viz. :  Charles  B. 
Pope,  B.  P.  Hutchinson,  John  J.  Richards, 
William  J.  Schiek,  Howard  Priestly,  A. 
Eichpold  and  Don  Carlo  Scranton.  The 
party  started  for  the  North  side  in  carriages 
amid  the  wild  cheering  of  those  whom  they 
left  behind.  Several  of  their  friends  accom- 
panied them,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
whole  party  found  themselves  in  the  office  of 
the  justice  of  the  peace.  Here  Mr.  Good- 
rich, the  complaining  witness,  was  made  the 
object  of  not  a  few  sarcastic  observations,  to 
which  he  made  no  reply,  except  to  assert 
that  his  only  object  was  to  vindicate  the  law. 
The  seven  alleged  gamblers  were  bound  over 
to  the  Recorder's  Court,  the  bail  bonds  of 
each  being  signed  by  his  fellow  delinquents. 
Later  in  the  day  E.  K.  Bruce,  C.  B.  Good- 
year, George  J.  Brine  and  George  M.  How, 


were  arrested  and  taken  before  the  justice, 
where  they  also  furnished  bonds  to  appear 
for  trial  in  the  Recorder's  Court.  Mr.  Brine 
requested  that  Mr.  Goodrich,  the  complain- 
ant, should  also  be  held  in  bonds  of  $3,000 
to  appear  in  the  same  court  on  the  same  day 
as  a  witness.  The  request  was  granted. 

On  August  14th,  the  Board  held  a  special 
meeting  to  consider  the  arrests  and  take  such 
action  in  the  premises  as  might  be  deemed 
advisable.  Mr.  Charles  Randolph  offered  a 
series  of  resolutions,  which,  after  amend- 
ment, were  adopted.  They  declared,  "that 
the  members  could  see  no  wrong  in, 
and  recognized  no  moral  difference  between 
transactions  on  'Change  and  other  transac- 
tions where  property  was  delivered  at  the 
time  of  sale  ,  and  that  the  Board  would  in 
future,  as  in  the  past,  stamp  with  its  con- 
demnation and  disapproval  any  and  all  acts 
of  the  members  not  in  accordance  with  the 
recognized  principles  of  commercial  integ- 
rity." A  request  was  made  that  the  direct- 
ors procure  counsel  for  the  defence  of  the 
arrested  members.  The  cases  were  never 
tried,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  prosecu- 
tor to  furnish  the  $3,000  bonds  to  appear  as 
a  witness. 

No  further  attempts  were  made  to  enforce 
the  gambling  section  of  the  law.  The  courts, 
indeed,  decided  that  it  was  constitutional, 
but,  by  general  assent,  it  was  considered  un- 
wise in  its  spirit,  and  so  at  the  next  session 
of  the  general  assembly  it  was  repealed. 

An  interesting  decision  was  rendered  by 
the  supreme  court  of  the  State  during  the 
year  in  reference  to  the  power  of  the  Board 
to  suspend  members.  One  James  B.  Page 
had  sold  a  quantity  of  corn  to  the  firm  of 
Stevers  &  Brown,  who  were  also  members, 
to  be  delivered  at  the  option  of  the  seller,  at 
any  time  during  the  month.  Corn  mate- 
terially  advanced  and  Page  offered  to  settle 
the  contract  by  paying  $500,  the  offer  was 
accepted  and  Page  gave  Stevers  &  Brown, 
$100  in  cash  and  a  demand  note  for  $400. 
He  having  failed  to  meet  the  note  Stevers  \ 
Brown  lodged  a  complaint  with  the  Board  of 
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directors,  to  whom  Page  acknowledged  his 
indebtedness  but  plead  inability  to  pay, 
whereupon  he  was  suspended.  He  at  once 
instituted  proceedings  in  the  circuit  court  to 
compel  the  Board  to  reinstate  him.  He  set 
up  the  plea  that  at  the  time  of  making  the 
sale  he  had  no  corn,  and  that  therefore  the 
transaction  was  illegal  under  the  terms  of 
the  warehouse  act.  Being  defeated  here,  he 
appealed  to  the  supreme  court  where  the  de- 
cision of  the  lower  court  was  sustained,  al- 
though the  tribunal  did  not,  as  has  been  ex- 
pected, pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of 
the  law. 

On  February  5,  1866,  a  commercial  con- 
vention was  held  in  Boston  pursuant  to  a 
call  issued  by  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade, 
which  was  attended  by  delegates  from  every 
large  city  in  the  country,  Chicago  being  rep- 
resented among  the  number.  The  following 
topics  were  considered: 

First,  The  improvement  of  inland  trans- 
portation, including  rivers  and  canals. 

Second,  The  restoration  of  our  foreign 
trade  and  shipping  interests,  including  the 
organization  and  subsidy  of  ocean  steamship 
lines. 

Third,  The  relief  of  our  manufacturing 
and  other  great  producing  interests  by  re- 
ducing the  burden  of  taxation. 

Fourth,  The  adjustment  of  the  National 
finances  and  currency  upon  a  basis  more  fa- 
vorable to  stability  in  values  and  the  free 
movement  of  capital. 

Fifth,  The  adoption  of  the  central,  or  some 
other  uniform  system,  for  the  measurement 
of  grain. 

Sixth,  The  speedy  construction  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Eailroad. 

Seventh,  The  organization  of  a  National 
Board  of  Trade. 

To  the  above  was  added,  by  a  special  reso- 
lution of  the  convention. 

Eighth,  The  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  country  and  the  promotion  and 
protection  of  these  great  national  interests. 

It  was  determined  to  organize  a  National 
Board  of  Trade,  and  the  convention  ad- 


journed, a  subsequent  session  to  be  held  in 
Philadelphia  the  following  year.  One  im- 
portant act  of  the  body,  however,  was  the 
resolve  to  memorialize  congress  to  legislate 
upon  these  topics  in  a  way  satisfactory  to 
Western  interests. 

The  twentieth  annual  meeting  was  held  on 
April  6,  1868.  Thirty-five  members  had 
dropped  out  during  the  year  leaving  the 
membership  1,124.  Two  tickets  were  placed 
in  the  field  headed  by  E.  V.  Robinson  and 
J.  M.  Richards,  respectively,  and  the  elec- 
tion was  one  of  the  liveliest  ever  held.  It 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  E.  V.  Robinson  as 
president,  by  a  vote  of  376  to  361;  E.  K. 
Bruce  and  J.  G.  Cole  were  chosen  vice-pres- 
idents; John  F.  Beatty,  secretary  and  George 
F.  Rumsey,  treasurer.  The  finances  of  the 
Board  were  thus  summarized  by  the  direc- 
tors: 

Total  receipts  for  the  year $102,:60.18 

Total  disbursements,  including   payment  of 

deficit  of  year  before.  ...  86,974.60 


Balance  on  hand  . 


15,285.58 

Of  the  total  receipts,  $7,538.56  was  de- 
rived from  grain  inspection?,  the  expense  of 
which  had  been  $42,053.64  and  the  receipts 
$49,592.20. 

Inasmuch  as  there  was  a  surplus  in  the 
treasury,  it  was  deemed  sound  policy  by  the 
directors  to  reduce  the  annual  membership 
fee  from  $35.00  to  $30.00. 

The  directors  were  authorized  to  make 
nomination  for  delegates  for  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Board  of  Trade  to  be  held  in 
Philadelphia,  the  number  of  nominations  to 
be  twice  that  of  the  delegates  to  be  chosen. 

A  convention  of  vessel  men  had  been  in 
Cleveland  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  cor- 
recting discrepancies  in  weight  on  cargoes  of 
wheat,  as  shipped  from  Chicago  elevators  and 
as  received  at  the  ports  of  destination  in  the 
east.  This  convention  had  recommended 
that  Boards  of  Trade  be  urged  to  appoint 
weighers  who  should  be  charged  with  the 
duties  of  weighing  all  cargoes  of  grain  in 
and  out  of  the  vessels  carrying  the  same.  At 
this  annual  meeting,  the  Board,  on  motion 
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of  Murry  Nelson,  appointed  a  committee  of 
fifteen  to  consider  the  matter  and  report  at  a 
subsequent  meeting.  The  committee  was 
composed  of  three  shippers,  three  elevator 
owners,  three  bankers,  three  carriers,  and 
three  grain  receivers. 

At  a  special  meeting  held  April  14th,  ma- 
jority and  minority  reports  were  presented  by 
the  committee.  The  latter,  signed  by  H.K. 
Elkins  and  E.  P.  Richards,  recommended 
that  weighers  be  appointed  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  protect  shippers  as  to  the  quan- 
tity carried  as  thoroughly  as  they  were  in 
the  matter  of  quality  by  the  system  of 
inspection.  The  majority  report  was  signed 
by  B.  P.  Hutchinson,  Charles  Randolph,  C. 
S.  Hutchins,  J.  W.  Preston,  S.  H.  McCrea, 
Ira  Y.  Munn  and  T.  N.  Bond.  These  gen- 
tlemen did  not  consider  it  expedient  that 
the  Board  should  assume  the  appointment 
of  weighers  at  elevators  ;  on  the  other  hand 
they  recommended  that  the  vessel  interests 
of  the  city  appoint  such  weigh-masters  at 
each  elevator  under  their  own  auspices. 

Another  topic  considered  at  the  annual 
meeting  was  the  question  of  erecting  a  sol- 
dier's monument,  and  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  with  but  one  dissenting 
vote: 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  directors  be  requested 
to  set  apart  from  the  funds  now  in  the  treasury  the 
sum  of  $5.000,  to  be  paid  over  to  a  committee  to  be 
appointed,  two  from  this  Board  and  three  from  the 
citizens  or  other  organizations,  when  other  subscrip- 
tions to  at  least  the  same  amount  are  collected  by  said 
committee.  The  said  committee  of  five  to  be  em- 
powered to  appropriate  such  funds  to  the  completion 
of  a  monument  upon  the  grounds  indicated  by  the 
proposition  of  the  Rosehill  Cemetery  Company,  to 
the  Board,  on  the  14th  of  November,  1863;  provided 
that  no  money  shall  be  expended  by  such  committee 
for  personal  services  of  themselves  in  connection 
with  the  erection  of  said  monument. 

A  new  Committee  on  cemeteries  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  J.  W.  Preston,  George  Field 
and  S.  II.  McCrea  was  appointed  at  a  subse- 
quent meeting. 

The  year  18C8-9  will  long  be  reniemberd 
as  a  year  of  "corners".  Prices,  under  skill- 
ful management  were  forced  up  far  beyond 


their  natural  level,  to  the  great  pecuniary 
embarrasment  of  numerous  short  sellers. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  scarcely  a 
month  clasped  without  a  "corner"  being 
formed.  There  were  no  less  than  three  in 
wheat,  two  in  corn,  one  in  oats,  and  one 
attempted  in  rye,  and  one  of  unusually 
large  proportions  was  threatened  on  provis- 
ions. That  in  wheat  was  the  most  success- 
ful, prices  advancing  from  $1.77  on  June 
1st  to  $2.20  on  June  29th.  Immediately 
after  the  collapse  of  the  corner,  prices  de- 
clined to  81.85,  and  the  cereal  steadily  de- 
clined for  several  weeks  thereafter. 

The  result  of  these  successful  attempts  of 
manipulation  was  to  induce  the  Board  to 
pass  a  resolution  on  October  13th,  providing 
for  the  expulsion  of  members  engaged  in 
corners,  under  the  letter  of  the  rule  defining 
that  the  transactions  were  considered  im- 
proper and  fraudulent.  Not  long  after  the 
adoption  of  these  resolutions  a  successful 
attempt  was  made  to  corner  No.  1  corn 
which  sold  at  the  beginning  of  November 
for  77  cents  per  bushel  and  on  the  last  day 
of  the  month  for  $1.08.  Many  leading  firms 
whose  credit  and  business  reputation  were 
beyond  suspicion  were  more  or  less  heavy 
losers.  Contrary  to  theexpectation,  however, 
they  refused  to  settle.  Among  them  were 
the  houses  of  Murry  Nelson  &  Co.,  W.  H. 
Lunt,  Eli  Johnson  &  Co.,  and  Spruance, 
Priestly  &  Co.,  who  resolved  to  lay  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Board  of  Arbitration  as  a 
test  case.  Accordingly  the  firm  of  Priestly 
&  Co.,  the  engineers  of  the  corner,  brought 
a  case,  under  the  rule,  against  Murry  Nel- 
son &  Co. 

The  latter  firm  had  sold  5,000  bushels  of 
No.  1  corn  at  78  cents  per  bushel.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  they  found  it  impossible 
to  purchase  corn  except  from  the  complain- 
ants, who  held  the  same  at  $1.08.  The 
offer  was  made  by  Nelson  &  Co.,  to  settle  at 
the  rate  of  90  cents  per  bushel,  which  was 
rejected  by  the  purchasers.  The  Board  of 
Arbitration  rendered  a  decision  against 
Nelson  &  Co.,  and  notified  that  firm 
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that  unless  they  settled  with  Priestly  &  Co., 
in  full  within  ten  days  they  would  be  sus- 
pended from  the  privileges  of  the  Board. 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  ten  days  named 
Nelson  &  Co.,  obtained  from  the  Circuit 
court  an  injunction  restraining  the  Board, 
its  president  and  secretary,  from  proceeding 
further  with  the  expulsion  threatened.  The 
court  held  that  the  resolution  quoted  above 
did  not  so  amend  the  rules  of  the  Board  as 
to  take  away  its  right  to  expel  or  suspend 
members  for  violation  of  contract. 

The  close  of  the  year  was  marked  by  the 
formation  of  a  corner  in  pork  which  resulted 
in  forcing  the  price  of  mess  pork  as  high  as 
824.00  per  barrel  in  December,  at  the  same 
time,  lard  was  largely  sold  from  13J  to  14 
cents  per  pound.  A  still  further  advance 
was  made,  and  contracts  for  December  pork 
were  settled  on  January  1,  1869,  at  an  aver- 
age of  $31.56  per  barrel,  after  which  quota- 
tions rose  to  $33.00  in  January,  $33.25  in 
February,  and  $32.25  in  March ;  lard 
advanced  17  and  18  cents  in  January,  and 
the  range  of  prices  for  the  succeeding  three 
months  was  18  to  20-J  cents  per  pound. 

This  proved  to  be  "  the  straw  that  broke 
the  camels  back."  The  short  seller,  who 
had  suffered  through  such  manipulation  of 
the  market,  was  convinced  that  such  tactics 
were  entirely  out  of  the  legitimate  range  of 
trade.  In  consequence,  the  Board,  in  re- 
vising the  by-laws  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  adopted  the  following  rule  : 

Rule  XIII — Whenever  any  member  of  this 
Board  shall  claim  that  the  fullfilment  of  his 
contract  is  interfered  with  by  the  existence 
of  a  "corner"  the  President  of  the  Board 
shall,  upon  application  of  any  party  to  such 
contract,  appoint  a  committee  of  three  dis- 
interested members  of  the  Board,  who  shall 
decide  as  to  the  existence  of  a  "  corner,"  and  if 
they  find  that  the  corner  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  maturity  of  the  contract,  such  contract 
shall  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  actual  value 
as  compared  with  other  property  of  the  same 
kind,  but  of  a  different  grade  iij  this  market, 
and  with  property  of  the  same  grade  in  other 


markets — such  value  to  be  ascertained,  as 
near  as  may  be,  and  the  price  to  be  fixed,  by 
a  majority  of  such  committee. 

The  following  year,  1869-70,  witnessed  an 
increase  of  sixty-three  in  the  membership  of 
the  Board.  On  the  date  of  the  twenty-first 
annual  meeting,  Monday,  April  5,  1869,  the 
roll  had  been  swelled  to  1,287  names.  J.  M. 
Richards  was  elected  president;  S.  H.  Mc- 
Crea  was  chosen  first  vice-president.  For 
the  office  of  second  vice-president  no  candi- 
date received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast, 
and  there  was  consequently  no  choice. 
Charles  Randolph  was  chosen  secretary,  to 
succeed  John  F.  Beatty,  who  resigned  the 
office.  L.  V.  Parsons  was  elected  treasurer. 

The  financial   report  was  thus  summar- 
ized: 
Total  receipts  from  all  sources. .  .$95,502  73 

Total  disbursements 95,271  66 

Surplus  assets 17,213  35 

The  cost  of  grain  inspection  during  the 
year  was  $46,147.89;  the  receipts  from  the 
same  source  amounted  to  $47,370.50.  Among 
the  unusual  items  of  expense  were  the  fol- 
lowing: Repairs  of  hall,  $7,628.80;  assess- 
ments on  account  of  National  Board  of 
Trade,  $14,892;  legal  expenses,  $456.50; 
appropriation  towards  paying  part  of  the  cost 
incurred  by  the  Packers'  Association  in 
investigating  Texas  cattle  disease,  $750. 

The  initiation  fee  was  raised  to  $25. 

During  this  year  the  antagonism  between 
the  elevator  and  the  grain  interests  became 
more  pronounced  than  ever  before.  The 
latter  was  mainly  represented  through  the 
Board  of  Trade,  nearly  all  the  receivers, 
shippers,  and  dealers  in  grain  being  members 
of  the  organization.  The  cause  of  these 
parties  found  a  champion  in  the  public 
press,  which  devoted  no  little  space  to  the 
publication  of  their  grievances.  At  this 
time  the  elevator  business  was  practically 
conducted  without  any  legal  supervision,  the 
result  being  a  constant  series  of  disputes 
between  the  elevators  and  inspectors,  receiv- 
ers and  shippers.  Those  engaged  in  the 
business  of  forwarding  grain  complained  of 
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irregularity  in  the  issuance  of  warehouse 
receipts  and  other  evils  existing  in  the  ware- 
house system.  Accordingly  the  Board  of 
Trade  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  whole  matter  and  report  thereon.  On 
January  21,  1870,  the  report  of  this  com- 
mittee was  submitted.  Its  recommendations 
were  evidently  intended  to  form  a  basis  for 
compromise  between  the  conflicting  inter- 
ests. It  met  with  general  approval  and  was 
adopted  three  days  after  its  presentation. 
A  fortnight  later,  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestions  of  the  committee,  a  plan  for  the 
registration  of  receipts  and  the  prevention 
of  over  issues  was  adopted  by  the  Board  and 
laid  before  the  warehouse  men  for  their  ap- 
proval. The  latter  declined  to  accept  the 
proposition,  and  another  basis  of  compro- 
mise was  submitted  by  the  Board,  to  be 
agaiii  rejected.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  year  closed  with  the  organization  and  the 
elevator  men  in  a  position  of  direct  antag- 
onism to  each  other;  nor  did  there  appear 
to  be  any  prospect  of  reaching  a  satisfactory 
settlement  without  the  intervention  of  the 
law-making  power. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  was 
held  on  Tuesday  April  5,  1870.  One  thous- 
and eight  hundred  and  forty-eight  names 
were  on  the  roll,  being  fifty-five  more  than  at 
the  beginning  of  the  previous  year.  S.  H. 
McCrea  was  elected  president;  B.  F.  Murphy 
and  P.  W.  Dater,  vice-presidents;  Charles 
Randolph  secretary,  and  George  Sturges 
treasurer. 

The  following  summary  of  the  fiscal  report 
was  given : 

Total  receipts $93,434.55 

Total  expenditures 94.6:15.72 

EXCFSS  of  expenditures... $  1,201.17 

Assets  in  b  nds  and  cash 13,945.43 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years  the  grain 
inspections'  account  showed  a  deficit,  the 
receipts  having  been  $40,267.20  and  the 
expenses  $46,036.50.  The  sum  of  $3,000  had 
boon  paid  on  account  of  the  soldiers'"  monu- 
ment; repairs  had  been  made  to  the  hull, 
and  $3,088.43  had  been  devoted  to  legal 
expenses  in  defending  suits  against  the 


Board;  the  assessments  of  the  National  Board 
of  Trade,  together  with  the  expense  of  dele- 
gates to  its  annual  meetings,  had  been 
$1,092.00. 

The  Board,  by  vote  raised  the  initiation  fee 
at  this  meeting  to  $50.00. 

The  intense  feeling  upon  the  elevator  ques- 
tion resulted  in  placing  in  the  field,  at  the 
annual  election,  two  opposing  tickets,  known 
respectively,  as  "warehouse"  arid  "anti- 
warehouse."  The  elevator  interest  put  for- 
ward ,T.  S.  Rumsey  as  candidate  for  presi- 
dent, who  polled  381  votes  to  489  cast  for  his 
successful  opponent  Mr.  McCrea. 

A  resolution  was  adopted,  providing  for  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  existing  rules  regu- 
lating the  packing  and  inspection  of  provi- 
sions, through  a  joint  committee,  consisting 
of  three  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  three 
from  the  Pork  Packers'  Association  and 
three  buyers  of  provisions,  which  after  con- 
sideration of  the  matter,  was  to  submit  the 
proposed  rules  to  the  Board  for  adoption. 
The  committee  performed  the  duty  with 
which  it  was  charged  and  well  defined  rules 
were  the  result.  The  difficulty  between  the 
warehouse  men  and  the  grain  interests  still 
continued,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
legislature  which  convened  in  January,  1871, 
was  the  consideration  of  an  act  for  the  regu- 
lation of  public  warehouses  and  the  inspection 
of  grain.  The  Board's  fiscal  year,  however, 
closed  with  the  act  not  yet  passed. 

On  Monday  April  3,  1871,  the  twenty- 
third  annual  meeting  was  held.  The  mem- 
bership reported  was  1,272,  seventy  having 
dropped  out  during  the  year.  The  following 
officers  were  chosen  for  the  coming  year:  J. 
W.  Preston,  president;  C.  E.  Culver  and  W. 
X.  Brainard,  vice-presidents;  Charles  Ran- 
dolph, secretary,  and  Olson  Smith,  treasurer. 

The  Board  of  directors  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing summarized  statement  of  receipts 
and  disbursements  during  the  year: 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources $106.804.00 

Total  disbursements 104,347.00 

.Assets  on  hand 16.403.00 

The  net  income  from  inspection  of  grain 
was  stated  at  the  handsome  sum  of  $9,299. 
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Among  the  expenditures  was  the  last  item 
of  war  expenses,  being  the  balance  due  on 
the  soldiers'  monument,  $1,221 ;  besides  dis- 
bursements incident  to  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Board  of  Trade,  $736.00.  The 
directors  reported  having  received  $3,000 
from  the  sale  of  visitors'  tickets,  the  issu- 
ance of  which  had  been  authorized  the 
previous  July.  Membership  dues  for  the 
year  were  fixed  at  $30.00. 

The  controversy  between  those  engaged  in 
the  receipt  and  shipping  of  grain  on  the  one 
hand,  and  warehouse  men  on  the  other,  was 
mentioned  in  the  directors'  report,  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  which  is  of  interest : 

"The  subject  of  the  transportation  and  handling 
of  grain,  which  has  more  or  less  been  a  subject  of 
discussion  for  several  years  past,  had  engaged  the 
atlection  of  our  directors;  and  as  the  newly-adopted 
Constitution  of  the  State  seemed  to  call  for  some 
legislation  on  those  subjects,  they,  in  conjunction 
with  the  commission  appointed  to  revised  the  sta- 
tistics, had  reported  two  bills  for  submission  to  the 
legislature,  the  one  having  reference  to  the  duties 
of  railroads  as  carriers  of  grain,  and  the  other  with 
reference  to  the  duties  of  those  engaged  in  storing 
the  same.  The  former  is  pending  in  the  legisla- 
ture, with  the  approval  of  the  committee  on  rail- 
roads, without  essential  modification,  and  it  is 
believed,  will  become  a  law,  before  the  adjournment 
of  that  body;  the  latter  amended  by  the  committee 
to  whom  it  was  referred,  and  with  some  alteration, 
concurred  in  by  the  directors  of  this  Board,  has  . 
passed  the  House,  and  will  no  doubt  meet  the 
approval  of  the  Senate  at  an  early  day.  The  modi- 
fications in  the  original  draft  of  the  bill,  are  not,  in 
the  judgment  of  your  directors,  improvements,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  they  may  not  seriously  injure  or 
inconvenience  the  trade  of  the  city.  By  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  as  amended,  the  inspection  of 
grain  is  to  be  controlled  by  the  State,  and  this 
Board  will,  if  the  bill  becomes  a  law  before  the 
vacation  of  the  legislature,  be  relieved  of  this  care 
and  responsibility  on  the  1st  of  July  next.  If  this 
branch  of  business  be  as  well  done  as  heretofore,  we 
shall  be  well  satisfied.  The  responsibility  in  this 
regard  has  been  very  great,  and  no  subject  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  officers  of  the  Board 
more  carefully  and  vigilant  than  this.  That  entire 
satisfaction  could  be  given  was  not  to  be  expected; 
that  the  best  efforts  of  the  Board  have  been  given 
to  perfect  the  system,  none  will  deny." 

At  this  meeting  was  submitted  the  report 


of  the  delegates  to  the  last  session  of  the 
National  Board  of  Trade  which  had  been 
held  in  Buffalo  on  December  7-12.  The 
delegates  were  P.  W.  Dater,  V.  A.  Ttirpin, 
J.  G.  Gtuhrie,  R.  Prindiville  and  Charles 
Randolph.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
topics  discussed: 

1.  Giving  of  "clean"  bills  of  lading  for 
grain  in  bulk  by  railroads. 

2.  The  adoption  of  the  central  system  of 
weights    and  measures.      [Approved      and 
recommended.] 

3.  The  selling  of  cotton  in  bale  less  ac- 
tual tare. 

4.  The   abolition   of  all  laws,    State  and 
municipal    that    restrict    inter-state  com- 
merce. 

5.  The  establishment  of  a  department  of 
Commerce  by  the  General  Government. 

6.  The   immediate     and     unconditional 
repeal  of  the  franking  privilege. 

7  .  A  revision  of  the  tariff  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  duties  to  a  revenue  standard. 

8.  Civil  service  reform. 

9.  Direct  importation  to  inland  cities   of 
the  country. 

10.  Postal  steam  service. 

11.  Early  return  to  specie  payment. 

12.  Abolition  of  all  usury  laws. 

13.  Improvement  of  river  navigation  by 
the  General  Government. 

The  warehouse  act  was  finally  passed  by  the 
legislature,  providing  for  the  appointment  of 

The  Ware-    a    reg'strar    WhOSC  duty   it  should 

house  Law.  be  to  exercise  a  general  oversight 
over  public  elevators.  The  warehousemen  re- 
garded the  powers  conferred  upon  this 
official  as  being  autocratic,  and  determined 
not  to  recognize  the  law  until  its  validity 
had  been  tested  in  the  courts.  Legal 
advice  was  also  sought  by  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  who  were  interested  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  The  counsel 
consulted  by  the  latter  differed  in  opinion 
from  the  advisors  of  the  elevator  men. 
The  Board  of  Trade  lawyers,  Messrs.  Hitch- 
cock, Dttpee  &  Evarts,  rendered  an  opinion 
sustaining  the  constitutionality  of  the  act. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  warehousemen  were 
advised  that  those  sections  of  the  law  fixing 
their  rate  of  charges,  as  well  as  some  other 
portions  of  the  act  affecting  their  business, 
were  arbitrary,  unconstitutional  and  void. 
Acting  upon  this  advice,  the  owners  of  eleva- 
tors declined  to  receive  grain,  except  by 
special  request  of  owners,  until  the  matter 
had  been  decided  by  the  courts.  The  judi- 
cial tribunal  before  which  the  question  was 
brought  upheld  the  validity  of  the  law.  At 
the  hearing  of  the  case  gross  attempts  at 
fraud  on  the  part  of  individuals  identified 
with  the  elevator  business  was  shown.  The 
result  of  the  court's  decision  was  to  put  the 
law  into  full  effect. 

The  first  warehouse  commissioners  ap- 
pointed under  the  new  act  were  Gustavns 
Koerner,  of  Belleville,  David  Hammond,  of 
Chicago,  and  Colonel  Morgan,  of  Blooming- 
ton.  An  office  was  opened  August  1,  1871, 
but  owing  to  the  position  taken  by  the 
elevator  men,  little  effort  was  made  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  grain  on  hand  in 
the  warehouses  until  the.  following  October. 
An  account  of  all  the  warehouse  receipts 
issued  was  to  be  kept  by  the  registrar,  for 
the  reason  that  such  paper  was  difficult  to 
negotiate  unless  it  bore  his  certificate  as  to 
its  correctness. 

It  was  thought  desirable  by  those  having 
grain  in  store  that  the  quantity  should  be 
learned  by  actually  weighing  the  same,  in 
order  that  an  accurate  account  of  the  receipts 
and  shipments  might  be  kept  by  the  regis- 
trar, as  was  contemplated  by  the  law.  All 
the  warehousemen  assented  to  this  demand, 
witli  a  few  exceptions,  among  the  latter 
being  the  firm  of  Mtum  &  Scott,  which 
house,  however,  later  in  the  season  signified 
its  willingness  to  make  such  a  report,  and 
announced  that  the  same  would  be  presented 
as  soon  as  it  could  be  prepared. 

The  registrar  had  previously  obtained  from 
:in   inspector  the  capacity  of  the  Northern 
elevator,    owned    by    Munn    &    Scott,    that 
officer  having  measured  the  same  precisely- 
as  he  had  measured  the  capacity  of  other 


elevators  in  the  city.  Members  of  the  Board 
were  suspicious  that  the  amount  of  grain  in 
store  was  not  so  large  as  was  claimed,  and 
the  registrar  was  requested  to  investigate  the 
Northern  elevator  and  ascertain  the  actual 
quantity  of  grain  therein.  During  the 
progress  of  the  investigation,  it  was  learned 
from  an  employe  of  Munn  &  Scott  that 
several  of  the  bins  had  been  floored  over  near 
the  top,  and  a  covering  of  wheat  placed  upon 
the  false  bottom,  in  order  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  fullness.  Excitement  and  indigna- 
tion of  the  members  engaged  in  the  grain 
interests  at  this  disclosure  was  deep  and  loud, 
and  led  to  more  perfect  observation  of  the 
law  by  the  better  class  of  warehousemen  who 
saw  that  in  the  adoption  of  such  policy  lay 
their  only  protection. 

To  illustrate  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
grain  business  in  Chicago  at  this  time,  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  the  extraordinarily 
large  receipts  Monday,  October  9,  1871, 
which  were  the  largest  for  any  single  day  in 
the  history  of  the  city  up  to  that  date.  They 
comprised  11,863,937  bushels  of  the  crop  of 
1871;  6,818, 314  of  the  crop  of  1870;  and 
6,246,942  of  that  of  1869,  making  a  total  of 
24,989,193  bushels.  The  receipts  of  grain 
were  not  according  to  reports  altogether 
stopped  by  the  fire,  inasmuch  as  a  consider- 
able quantity  had  been  already  consigned  and 
was  on  the  way.  During  the  week  succeed- 
ing the  fire,  arrivals  aggregated  about  1,635 
cars,  while  shipments  fell  off  to  220,460 
bushels.  [At  that  period  cars  were  scarce.] 

The  flames  reached  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce building  between  one  and  two  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  October  9th. 

The  Board  was  not  long  in  setting  about 
the  resumption  of  business,  as  far  as  the 
existing  condition  of  affairs  would  permit. 
The  day  following  the  fire  it  was  announced 
that  a  meeting  of  the  directors  would  be 
held  at  Nos.  51-53  Canal  street.  Messrs.  B. 
I".  Ilutchinson,  N.  K.  Fairbank,  John  L. 
Hancock  and  others,  more  particularly 
identified  with  the  provision  trade,  leased 
Standard  Hall,  and  invited  their  fellow 
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members  from  the  south  side  to  meet  there 
as  a  matter  of  convenience.  On  Wednesday, 
October  llth  the  directors  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  resolved  to  re-build  at  once. 
There  was  about  £125,000  of  insurance  upon 
the  building,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the 
directors  it  was  announced  that  $100,000  of 
that  amount  would  probably  be  recovered. 

Those  members  who  were  holding  meetings 
at  51-53  Canal  street  adopted  the  following 
resolutions  on  Friday,  October  13th: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Trade  notify 
the  directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
that  it  holds  to  and  will  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  its  lease,  and  requires  said 
corporation  to  re-build  at  once,  as  we  wish  to 
re-occupy  the  building  at  the  earliest  possible 
day." 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  to 
remove  damaged  grain,  and  dispose  of  the 
same  "  for  account  of  whom  it  may  concern:" 
North  Side  Elevator,  J.  B.  Lyon,  S.  X. 
McCrea,  C.  W.  Wheeler;  Central  Elevator 
"A,"  E.  Buckingham,  M.  S.  Bacon,  .Josiah 
Stiles;  National  Elevator,  C.  J.  Gilbert,  E. 
B.  Stevens,  D.  W.  Irwin. 

It  was  found  exceedingly  inconvienent  to 
have  two  places  of  meeting,  one  on  Canal 
street  and  the  other  at  Standard  Hall. 
Accordingly,  it  was  determined  to  put  up  a 
temporary  building  near  the  entrance  of 
Washington  street  tunnel.  The  packers  and 
provision  brokers  resolved  to  meet  at  Stand- 
ard hall  from  7:30  to  9:30  P.  si.  An  organi- 
zation of  the  latter  body  was  affected  by  the 
election  of  B.  P.  Hutchinson  as  president; 
Colonel  Richardson  and  C.  M.  Culbertson, 
vice-presidents;  J.  P.  Marot,  secretary;  and 
A.  S.  Burt,  treasurer. 

The  temporary  building  was  erected  on 
the  south-west  corner  of  Washington 
and  Franklin  streets,  and  the  Board 
of  trade  formally  resumed  business  on 
Monday,  October  23d,  two  weeks  after 
the  breaking  out  of  the  fire.  The  main 
entrance  to  the  structure  was  by  a  stair- 
way on  Washington  street.  The  rooms 
were  small,  but  well-lighted  and  furnished 


with  rough  pine  benches  and  tables.  For 
these  accommodations,  such  as  they  were, 
the  organization  was  indebted  to  the  courtesy 
of  Judge  Farwell,  who  offered  the  members 
the  use  of  the  rooms,  rent  free,  for  as  long  a 
time  as  they  might  wish  to  occupy  them. 

In  December,  1871,  it  was  determined  to 
change  the  rules  so  as  to  make  the  fiscal 
year  of  the  association  to  correspond  with  the 
calendar  year. 

The  election  of  officers  at  the  twenty- 
fourth  animal  meeting,  held  April  1,  1872, 
resulted  in  the  re-election  of  J.  W.  Preston 
as  president,  and  Messrs.  Charles  E.  Culver 
and  William  N.  Brainard,  first  and  second 
vice-presidents.  Messrs.  Charles  Randolph 
and  Orson  Smith  were  also  re-elected  to  the 
positions  of  secretary  and  treasurer,  respect- 
ively. The  directors'  report  exhibited  the 
financial  condition  for  the  year  as  follows  : 
RECEIPTS. 

From  initiation  fees  of  141  members  at  $100 $14,100  00 

From  annual  Hssessments,l,354  members,  at  $30.    27,050  00 

From  visitor  tickets 2,56600 

Frominterest 2,42611 

From  miscellaneous  sources —  : 3,713  78 

$49,883  89 
On  hand  from  1871 32,981  64 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

For  Chamber  of  Commerce  stock $33,346  25 

Forcurrent  expenses 20,03877 

For  new  furniture  —  11,75525 

For  expenditures  on  Commercial  Building 10,854  00 

For  miscellaneous  expenses  5,651  64 


$81,665  91 
Balance  on  band 1,20162 

Iii  precisely  one  year  from  the  date  of  its 
destruction  the  new  building  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  was  ready  for  occupancy. 
The  taking  possession  of  its  former  quarters 
by  the  Board  was  made  the  occasion  of  a 
formal  celebration.  At  noon  on  October  9, 
1872,  a  number  of  invited  guests  assembled 
at  the  temporary  rooms  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  where  a  procession  was  formed,  with 
the  officers  of  the  association  at  its  head, 
which  proceeded  to  the  new  building  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  old  one,  at  the  south-east  corner  of 
Washington  and  La  Salle  streets.  Here  the 
members  and  their  friends  were  formally 
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received  and  welcomed  by  Mr.  Daniel  A. 
Jones  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. The  completion  of  such  a  magnifi- 
cent building  in  so  brief  a  time  was  rot 
unnaturally  a  cause  for  self-congratulation 
on  the  part  of  the  organization  which  had 
accomplished  such  a  feat.  The  general  feel- 
ing was  voiced  by  Mr.  Jones,  who,  in  con- 
cluding his  remarks  said  : 

"  And  now,  Mr.  President,  in  fulfillment 
of  our  promise  made  to  you  last  October, 
nearly  one  year  ago — that  at  this  time  we 
would  have  completed  for  your  Board  of 
Trade,  a  finer  building  and  a  more  beautiful 
hall  than  the  old  one  ;  and  while,  owing  to 
the  advance  in  price  of  material  and  labor, 
which  has  raised  the  cost  above  that  contem- 
plated at  the  commencement,  we  have 
spared  no  pains  or  expense  to  make  it  a 
model  commercial  building,  I,  therefore,  now 
give  you  formal  possession  of  this  beautiful 
hall,  and  in  so  doing,  permit  me  to  say  that 
I  hope  no  act  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  will  have  a  tendency  to  clog  the 
wheels  of  commerce  which  are  continually 
rolling  in  this  city,  but  that  every  facility 
will  be  given  to  accelerate  the  trade  that 
naturally  seeks  this  market." 

A  response  was  made  by  Mr.  Culver,  first 
vice-president  of  the  Board.  The  address 
is  given  below  in  full,  for  the  reason  that  it 
gives  a  brief  resume  of  an  important  era  in 
the  history  of  its  origin. 

Mr.  Culver  said  : 

"  Mr.  President  :  Unexpectedly  called 
upon  as  I  am  by  the  absence,  on  account  of 
sickness,  of  Mr.  Preston,  the  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  I  shall  not  attempt  a 
speech,  and  will  say  only  a  few  words  in 
response  to  your  remarks. 

"  The  charter  granted  by  the  legislature 
of  our  State  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  al- 
lows your  corporation  to  own  real  estate  to 
an  unlimited  amount,  while  the  charter  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  gives  our  association 
the  right  to  own  real  estate  of  the  value  not 
to  exceed  $200,000 — an  amount  less  than  the 
cost  of  a  building  such  as  was  desirable  and 


creditable  to  our  city  that  our  association 
should  occupy.  For  these  and  other  reasons, 
in  the  year  1865,  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  between  the  two  institutions,  by  the 
terms  of  which  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  to  erect  a  building  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, and  having  a  hall  and  rooms  for  the 
especial  accommodation  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

"  For  the  use  of  such  hall  and  rooms  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  to  receive  a  speci- 
fied annual  rental  for  the  period  of  ninety- 
nine  years.  In  case  of  loss  by  fire  of  the 
building,  it  was  to  be  restored  in  as  good 
condition  and  shape  as  before  damage  or  loss 
was  sustained.  In  compliance  with  this 
agreement  a  building  was  erected,  and,  on 
the  30th  of  August,  1865,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  gave  to  the  Board  of  Trade  pos- 
session of  the  finest  hall  used  for  commer- 
cial purposes  in  the  country.  The  event 
was  celebrated  in  ways  thought  fitting  for 
the  occasion,  and  the  exercises  of  the  day 
were  participated  in  by  representatives  from 
the  different  commercial  bodies  of  the  United 
States.  For  six  years  or  more  your  corpora- 
tion was  happy  in  receiving  ample  return  for 
its  investment,  and  our  association  was  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  home  suited  to  its  means 
and  wants.  Then  came  that  terrible  calam- 
ity, and  in  one  half-hour  was  swept  away, 
by  a  flame  of  fire,  income  and  home,  and 
with  them  was  destroyed  the  entire  business 
portion  of  the  city.  Of  that  home  the  poet 
writes: 

"  Men  clasped  each  other's  hands  and  said 
The  citj  of  the  West  is  dead. 

"There  were  some  even  of  our  own  num- 
ber who  doubted  if  you  could  build,  or  we 
could  occupy,  so  costly  a  building  again. 
Hearing  suc'>  doubts  expressed,  your  direct- 
ors at  once  sought  to  know  if  the  Board  of 
Trade  desirod  the  building  replaced.  As  soon 
as-the  vaults  containing  the  lease  and  agree- 
ment already  referred  to  could  be  opened,  a 
meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  held.  [The  agreement  and  the 
resolution  theretofore  adopted  (as  heretofore 
cited)  were  read.] 
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"  But,  sir,  your  corporation  needed  ouly 
to  know  th;vt  the  Board  of  Trade  would 
willingly  carry  out  the  conditions  of  the 
lease,  and  no  sooner  were  you  informed  of 
their  action  than  you  commenced  the  work, 
thus  speedily  brought  toa  successful  termina- 
tion. In  my  opinion,  no  one  thing  did  more 
to  remove  doubt  as  to  the  reconstruction  of 
Chicago  than  the  announcement  made  on 
the  very  week  of  the  fire,  that  men  were  at 
work  on  the  new  Chamber  of  Commerce 
building. 

"Inspired  by  your  example  and  stimulated 
by  your  enterprise, others  promptly  followed; 
doubts  were  dissipated  ;  the  future  was  guar- 
anteed. And  now  we  behold  the  result! 
On  every  hand  edifices  more  magnificent  and 
more  substantial  than  before.  Having  full 
confidence  in  the  ability  and  determination 
of  the  directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, we  expected  marvelous  things  from 
you,  but  sir,  you  have  more  than  met  our 
expectation.  You  present  us  on  this,  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  fire,  a  building  far 
exceeding  in  beauty  and  solidity  the  one 
lost  in  the  great  conflagration  of  a  year 
ago.  To  the  president  and  directors  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  it  is  a  source  of  great  regret 
that  circumstances  are  such  that  guests 
from  abroad  could  not  be  invited  to  unite 
with  us  this  day,  and  witness  for  themselves 
what  has  been  done  in  our  city  since  that 
memorable  day  that  we  were  the  recipients 
of  the  world's  great  munificence. 

"Sir,  you  have  expressed  the  hope  that 
while  we  are  privileged  to  occupy  these 
premises  none  of  our  members  will  attempt 
to  block  the  wheels  of  commerce.  In  this, 
let  me  assure  you,  your  hopes  are  not  more 
ardent  than  are  those  of  the  president 
and  other  officers  of  the  association.  I 
know  I  but  express  their  views  in  saying 
that  they  regard  as  disgraceful  and  dishon- 
orable any  attempt  to  promote  one's  own 
personal  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  just 
rights  of  others. 

"And,  sir,  I  appeal  to  you  and  to  all  oth- 
ers who  have  the  interest  of  our  city  at 


heart  to  assist  in  inculcating  just  and  equita- 
ble principles  in  trade,  to  establish  which 
was  one  of  the  avowed  objects  of  our  asso- 
ciation. 

"The  recent  action  of  the  Board  in  pro- 
viding unusual  storage  room  for  grain,  and 
the  still  more  recent  adoption  of  new 
rules  for  margins  on  contracts,  is  evidence 
of  its  favoring  unrestricted  trade,  and  con- 
demning all  interference  with  the  commerce 
of  the  city.  You  have  appropriately  re- 
ferred to  those  who  have  performed  the 
labor,  made  and  executed  the  plans  of  this 
structure,  a  structure,  which,  for  the  use 
intended,  is  not  surpassed  in  size,  beauty  and 
convenience  by  any  on  this  or  on  the  eastern 
continent;  your  words  and  their  works  do 
praise  them.' 

"And  now,  sir,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  Chicago  I  do  hereby  accept  as 
fulfilled  the  requirements  of  its  directors,  as 
contained  in  their  resolution  of  October  13, 
1871,  and  in  receiving  possession  of  these 
rooms,  I,  in  the  same  behalf,  return  thanks 
not  only  to  the  host  of  men  employed 
in  the  construction  and  completion  of  this 
building,  but  especially  to  you,  their  chief, 
and  to  your  untiring  and  enterprising  as- 
sistant and  secretary,  Charles  L.  Raymond. 
In  this  we  are  not  unmindful  of  that  Prov- 
idence under  whose  kind  care  and  good 
hand  your  work  has  been  accomplished 
without  loss  of  life  or  limb." 

Other  attempts  to  corner  wheat  and  lard 
were  made  this  year,  but  only  one  of  them — 
that  engineered  by  William  Nelson — proved 
successful,  netting  to  operators  the  sum  of 
$200, 000. 

An  important  change  in  the  rules  respect- 
ing margins  on  time  contracts  was  made  in 
September  of  this  year,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  joint  committee  of  the 
Milwaukee  and  Chicago  Boards  of  Trade. 
The  amended  rule,  which  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Randolph,  read  as  follows: 

"On  time  contracts,  purchasers  shall  have 
the  right  to  require  of  sellers,  as  security, 
ten  per  cent,  margins,  based  upon  the  con- 
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tract  price,  and  further  security,  to  the 
extent  of  any  advance  in  the  market  above 
said  price.  Sellers  shall  have  the  right  to 
require,  as  security  from  buyers,  ten  per 
cent,  margins  on  the  contract  price  of  the 
property  sold,  and,  in  addition,  any  differ- 
ence that  may  exist  between  the  intrinsic 
value  and  the  price  of  the  sale.  In  case 
of  decline  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  any 
property,  sellers  may  from  time  to  time 
require  of  buyers  additional  security  to 
the  extent  of  any  such  decline.  All  such 
security  or  margins  to  be  deposited 
with  the  treasurer  of  the  association,  unless 
otherwise  agreed  upon  by  the  parties.  In  de- 
termining the  intrinsic  value  of  property 
under  this  rule,  its  value  for  shipment  to 
eastern  or  southern  markets,  or  for  manu- 
facturing, shall  alone  be  considered,  irre- 
spective of  any  fictitious  price,  it  may,  at 
the  time,  be  selling  for  in  this  market;  and 
in  case  of  a  disagreement  between  the  parties 
as  to  such  value,  it  shall  be  determined  by 
the  secretary,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  under  the 
control  and  approbation  of  the  Board  of 
directors." 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  was  held  on  the  first  Monday  after 
January  1,  1873.  Some  important  changes 
in  the  unwritten  law  regarding  rotation  in 
office  were  made.  A  new  rule  was  adopted, 
providing  that  the  second  vice-president 
should  succeed  to  the  first  vice-presidency 
on  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  prede- 
cessor. The  secretary  and  treasurer  were  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  directors  and 
were  to  hold  office  for  the  term  of  one  year. 
The  new  rule  was  to  go  into  effecb  in  1874, 
but  it  actually  went  into  operation  at  this 
meeting  in  the  elevation  of  William  N. 
Brainard  to  the  office  of  first  vice-president 
to  succeed  Charles  E.  Culver,  who  was 
unanimously  elected  president.  The  friends 
of  Mr.  George  M.  How  put  that  gentleman 
in  nomination  without  consulting  him,  but 
he  withdrew  his  name.  Mr.  Charles  Ran- 
dolph, who  had  been  secretary  since  1869, 


was  reappointed  to  that  office  and  was  also 
made  treasurer.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
unanimously  tendered  the  retiring  president, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Preston,  who  had  so  satisfactorily 
filled  that  position  during  the  trying  period 
of  the  fire  and  the  year  which  succeded  it. 
A  similar  honor  was  conferred  upon  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Randolph. 

The  financial  statement  submitted  by  the 
directors  was  summarized  as  follows  : 

RECEIPT*. 

Initiation  fees  $  42,300  00 

Annual  assessments 41,30000 

Dividends  on  Chamber  of  Commerce  stock 8,524  00 

Visitors'  tickets 2,787  00 

Miscellaneous 3,88300 


Total $98,79400 

Bajance,  1872 1.20102 

$99,995  62 
DISBl-RSEMENTS. 

Current  expenses  $  39,99967 

Incidental  expenses 5,16173 

Market  and  annual  report  6,79418 

Withdrawals  and  deceased  members 1,212  00 

Payment  on  commercial  bui:din(rs 9,11249 

Purchase  400  shares  of  Chamber  of  Commerce 

stock             35,54200 

Miscellaneous , 1,98039 

Total $  9i»,802  46 

Cash  on  hand  January,  1874 193  16 

$99,995  62 

The  gratifying  increase  of  two  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  was  reported  in  the  roll  of 
membership,  which  now  included  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  sixty-two  names.  The 
annual  assessment  of  the  year  was  fixed  at 
$25. 

The  financial  panic  of  1873  was  one  of  the 
serious  crises  through  which  the  Board  had 
been  called  to  pass.  Unlike  similar  organi- 
zations in  many  other  cities,  its  business  was 
never  suspended  in  consequence  thereof,and 
members  to  this  day  refer  with  pride  to  the 
fact  that  no  failures  from  among  them  were 
reported  in  consequence  of  the  disturbances 
of  the  money  market. 

The  principal  effect  of  the  panic,  so  far  as 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  was  concerned, 
was  to  depress  the  price  of  wheat  from  $1.10 
to  $0.90  per  bushel.  At  this  point  the  bear 
element  began  to  buy  and  the  downward  ten- 
dency was  checked. 
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The  session  of  the  National  Board  of 
Trade  was  this  year  held  in  Chicago.  The 
local  Board  sent  the  following  gentlemen  as 
delegates:  Charles  E.  Culver,  A.  M.  Wright., 
G.  M.  How,  N.  K.  Fail-bank,  TV.  E.  Dog- 
gett,  E.  W.  Blatchford  and  J.  C.  Dore.  On 
behalf  of  the  Chicago  Board,  Mr.  Culver,  as 
president,  formally  welcomed  the  visiting 
delegates,  and  voiced  Chicago's  sincere  grat- 
itude for  the  sympathy  and  assistance  which 
the  Boards  of  Trade  and  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  throughout  the  country  had  ren- 
dered the  city  in  the  hour  of  her  great  calam- 
ity. Mr.  Culver  was  chosen  vice-president 
of  the  body  and  Mr.  Randolph  was  elected 
secretary  for  the  coming  year.  Among  the 
topics  discussed  were  bankruptcy  laws,  ship- 
ping interests,  the  right  of  American  mer- 
chants to  purchase  foreign  tonnage  and  to 
raise  the  American  flag,  the  advisability  of 
establishing  a  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Trade,  under  the  control  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment; the  creation  of  a  Board  of  com- 
missioners of  internal  improvement,  trans- 
portation matters,  involving  the  opening  of 
a  freight  line  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York 
connecting  with  Chicago;  and  the  memori- 
alizing of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  and 
the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue,  with 
a  view  to  securing  full  scope  and  facilities 
for  the  manufacture  of  distilled  spirits  for 
export. 

Many  complaints  were  lodged  with  the 
Board  of  directors  during  the  year  of  short 
weight  in  grain  transportion  by  railway. 
Bills  of  lading  of  those  corporations  mater- 
ially differed  from  those  of  carriers  by  water, 
m  that  while  the  latter  specified  the  exact 
weight  of  grain  transported,  the  former  con- 
tained no  reference  to  the  subject.  This 
matter  was  alluded  to  by  the  president,  Mr. 
Culver,  in  his  annual  address,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  said  these  bills  of  lading  present 
a  temptation  to  misrepresent  and  not 
infrequently  place  a  premium  upon  dis- 
honesty. The  law  had  been  passed  in  1871, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Board  requiring  all 
corporations  in  the  State  carrying  on  the 


business  of  common  carriers  of  grain  to 
weigh  the  same,  and  deliver  in  quantity 
equal  to  that  received.  The  act  had  never 
been  enforced  and  so  had  practically  become 
a  dead  letter.  It  was  therefore  resolved  by 
the  Board  to  call  the  attention  of  the  rail- 
road and  warehouse  commissioners  to  the 
subject. 

Some  important  changes  in  the  rules  were 
made  at  a  special  meeting  held  for  that  pur- 
pose in  May,  1873,  the  rule  regarding  the 
eligibility  of  applicants  for  membership  being 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Any  person  approved  by  the  Board  of 
directors  may  become  a  member  of  the 
association,  by  signing  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions, paying  the  initiation  fee  and  the  annual 
assessment.  The  initiation  fee  until  July  1, 
1873,  shall  be  $100,  and  thereafter  $250. 

"Provided,  That  no  person  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  directors  as  a 
member  of  the  association,  who  is  not  a 
resident  of,  or  permanently  doing  business 
in,  the  city  of  Chicago." 

Of  equal  importance  was  the  provision 
adopted  regarding  the  fulfillment  of  con- 
tracts and  the  filing  of  a  statement  as  to  the 
financial  condition  of  delinquents.  This 
rule  was  new,  and  was  couched  in  the  fol- 
lowing language : 

"  Any  member  of  this  association  who  fails 
to  comply  with  and  meet  any  business  obli- 
gation or  contract,  may,  on  complaint  of  any 
member  of  the  association,  be  required  to 
make  an  exhibit  of  his  financial  condition  on 
oath  to  the  directory  of  the  Board,  which 
shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any 
aggrieved  member  ;  and  should  such  mem- 
ber, failing  as  aforesaid,  refuse  to  make  such 
statement,  he  shall  be  expelled  from  this 
association." 

At  the  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting,  held 
in  January,  1874,  the  balloting  for  president 
was  rendered  more  exciting  than  usual  owing 
to  the  presence  of  two  candidates  in  the  field. 
The  first  day'svote  resulted  in  no  choice,  but 
on  the  day  following  George  M.  How  secured 
532  votes,  a  majority  of  all  those  cast,  and 
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was  declared  elected.  Howard  Priestly,  the 
former  second  vice-president,  succeeded  Mr. 
Brainard  as  first  vice-president,  under  the 
rules.  J.  K.  Bensley  was  chosen  second  vice- 
president  ;  Charles  Randolph,  secretary,  and 
Orson  Smith,  treasurer.  The  secretary  re- 
ported the  membership  as  being  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-one,  an  increase  of 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  during  the  year. 
The  annual  dues  were  fixed  at  $25. 

The  following  summary  of  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  was  given  by  the  sec- 
retary: 

ASSETS. 

1,050  shares  of  stock  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce   J  96.919  63 

Chicago  Citj"  bonds 10,00000 

Furniture  and  fixtures 6,65895 

Investment  in  Commercial  Building 23,69682 

Cashon  hand 8,55842 


RECEIPTS. 


8*145,833  42 


Initiation  fees 8  17,250  00 

Annual  assessments 41,275  00 

Interest  and  miscellaneous 21,957  67 

$80,482  67 
193  16 


Cash  on  hand 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


$    80,675  83 


Current  expenses  and  salaries #4058084 

Chicago  city  bonds 10,000  00 

Miscellaneous 21,53657 


$    72,117  41 
Cash  on  hand $     8,55342 

The  year  1874  was  a  comparatively 
uneventful  one  in  the  Board's  history.  The 
trade  and  commerce  of  Chicago  had  recov- 
ered from  the  effects  of  the  panic  of  the 
year  preceding,  and  the  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  the  State,  while  not  so  great  in  vol- 
ume, exceeded  in  value  those  of  several  years 
past.  The  power  of  the  Board  to  discipline 
its  members  for  violation  of  its  rules  was 
repeatedly  sustained  by  the  courts. 

The  fact  that  during  this  year  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  railroad  extended  its  line  to 
Chicago  formed  a  subject  for  general  con- 
gratulation among  those  who  were  interested 
in  seeing  full  and  free  competition  in  trans- 
portation of  freight.  The  members  of  the 
Board  also  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  bill 
introduced  in  Congress  this  year  for  the 


construction  of  a  canal  between  the  Illinois 
and  Missippi  rivers,  beginning  at  Hennepin 
on  the  first  named  stream,  and  the  project 
engrossed  much  of  the  public  attention. 

The  election  of  officers  held  in  January, 
1875 — the  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting — 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  following  staff  : 
President,  George  Armour ;  first  vice-presi- 
dent, John  R.  Bensley  ;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, David  H.  Lincoln  ;  secretary,  Charles 
Randolph  ;  treasurer,  Orson  Smith. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the 
year  were  reported  to  be  as  below  : 

RECEIPTS. 

Initiation  fees  $63,50000 

Annual  assessments 46,27500 

Interest  and  dividends    12,11890 

Clerks' tickets  and  miscellaneous..  ..     18,16376 
Cash  on  hand 8,55842 

$148,616  08 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Current  expenses 22,40593 

Salaries 14,16803 

Miscellaneous 7,44410 

Extraordinary    expenses,    attorneys' 

fees,  etc 21,80550 

Paid  for  stocks  and  bonds     37,962  50 

Reports,  etc 12,940  89 

~  $116,?27  00 
Cash  on  band  C31.88B  08 

On  March  18th,  the  initation  fee  was 
raised  from  $250  to  $1,000  and  the  annual 
dues  fixed  at  $20  instead  of  $25.  During 
this  year,  also,  a  rule  was  adopted,  permit- 
ting the  transfer  of  memberships,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Board. 

The  year  1875  was  one  of  considerable 
financial  stringency,  and  complaints  of 
"hard  times"  were  many  and  loud.  The 
undue  pressing  of  credit,  overdone  specula- 
tion and  extravagant  expenditures  were 
among  the  principal  causes  of  this  state  of 
affairs.  Naturally  business  was  contracted 
within  somewhat  narrower  limits,  yet 
Chicago  secured  its  full  share  of  trade. 
While  the  review  of  the  year  shows  a  decrease 
of  seventeen  and  one-half  per  cent  in  the 
trade  in  produce,  it  also  exhibits  a  gain  of 
seven  and  one-half  per  cent  in  the  total 
amount  of  wholesale  business  done. 

Speculation  continued  to  form  one  of  the 
chief  factors  in  the  aggregate  business  done 
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upon  'Change,  yet  there  was  no  attempt 
to  manipulate  the  market  through  the  for- 
mation of  "  corners."  The  reason  is,  per- 
haps, to  be  found  in  the  wholesome  effect 
produced  by  the  adoption  of  the  rulef  by  the 
Board,  that  no  members  should  be  discip- 
lined for  the  refusal  to  pay  fictitious  dam- 
ages. 

A  slight  decrease  in  membership  was  re- 
ported at  the  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting 
held  iu  January,  1876,  the  roll  showing  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two 
names.  No  new  members  were  admitted 
during  the  year,  although  there  was  a  change 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  names  through 
transfers. 

The  officers  of  the  year  were  as  follows : 
President,  John  E.  Bensley  ;  first  vice-presi- 
dent, David  H.  Lincoln;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, Josiah  Stiles;  secretary,  Charles  Ran- 
dolph; treasurer,  Orson  Smith. 

The  assets  of  the  association  amounted  to 
$167,841.16;  and  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments were  as  shown  in  the  sub-table: 


RECEIPTS. 

From  annual  assessments $36,81000 

Sale  of  tickets  and  transfers  of  mem- 
bership     19,17000 

Interest,  rents  and  premiums 17,23319 

$73,233  19 
Cash  on  hand 31,86908 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Rent,  heating  and  water $33,291  73 

Salaries,  including  elevator 19,846  82 

Purchase  Chicago  city  certificates ....  25,000  00 

Foracct.  of  Commercial  Building 11,324  59 

Market  reports  and  telegraphing.  ...  6,515  32 

Incidental  expenses  and  repairs 3,241  75 

Annual  reports  and  miscellaneous. ...  9,966  06 


$103,122  27 


Cash  on  hand . 


$58.186  27 
..      6,936  00 


Commercially  considered  the  year  1876 
was  not  a  particularly  prosperous  one.  Not 
only  was  it  the  year  of  the  Centennial  expo- 
sition at  Philadelphia,  but  also  that  of  the 
presidential  election,  which  invariably  inter- 
feres with  business.  The  receipts  of  wheat 
fell  off  nearly  7,000,000  bushels,  but  this 
was  partially,  if  not  wholly,  offset -by  the 
surprising  increase  of  18,000,000  bushels  in 


the  receipt  of  corn.  Condensed  in  the 
whole  the  aggregate  receipts  of  grain  and 
live  stock  exceeded  those  of  the  year  1875. 
The  packing  business  formed  a  noteworthy 
exception  to  manufacturing  industries  in 
general  which  showed  a  considerable  de- 
crease, notwithstanding  a  steady  decline  in 
material  and  a  drop  in  wages,  the  latter  fall- 
ing off  nearly  eleven  per  cent.  The  general 
wholesale  business  of  the  city  likewise  showed 
a  decline,  estimated  at  about  four  per  cent; 
possibly  because  the  community  had  not 
fully  recovered  from  the  financial  depression 
which  had  prevailed  during  the  two  preced- 
ing years.  The  year  1876,  was  marked  by  a 
sharp  competition  in  the  matter  of  transpor- 
tation. Early  in  the  year  a  combination 
was  effected  between  the  leading  trunk  lines 
with  the  view  of  maintaining,  if  not  advanc- 
ing, carrying  charges.  The  opening  of  nav- 
igation brought  this  agreement  to  an  un- 
timely end,  owing  to  the  willingness  of  ves- 
sels to  carry  cargoes  at  lower  rates.  The 
railroad  companies  met  the  vessel  men  more 
than  half  way,  and  freights  declined  to  the 
unprecedentedly  low  rate  of  20  cents  per 
100  pounds  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  and 
40  cents  per  barrel  of  flour,  and  even  these 
were  sometimes  reduced.  In  fact,  contracts 
were  made  at  the  low  figures  of  14  cents  per 
100  pounds  of  grain  between  the  places 
named,  and  west  bound  freights  were  still 
lower  than  those  to  the  seaboard. 

Some  interesting  decisions  involving  the 
right  of  suspension  of  a  bankrupt  and  the 
liability  of  a  member's  stock  to  be  levied  and 
sold  by  the  sheriff  were  rendered  this  year. 
A  member  who  had  been  suspended  for  fail- 
ure to  fulfill  his  contract,  and  had  been  sub- 
sequently discharged  under  the  operation  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act,  brought  the  matter  be- 
fore the  Cirsuit  Court.  The  court  held  that 
the  discharge  did  not  constitute  a  satisfac- 
tory adjustment  and  settlement  of  the  obli- 
gations of  the  bankrupt  within  the  meaning 
of  the  rules  of  the  Board. 

In  reference  to  the  question  whether  a 
member's  stock  was  subject  to  levy  for  non- 
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payment  of  a  judgment  debt,  the  Illinois 
Courts  took  the  negative  view,  following  the 
line  of  decisions  rendered  by  the  United 
States  Court  to  the  effect  that  such  stock 
was  a  private  franchise  and  need  not  be 
scheduled  by  the  bankrupt. 

The  election  of  officers  at  the  twenty-ninth 
annual  meeting,  which  was  held  in  January, 
1877,  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  following 
officers:  David  H.  Lincoln,  president; 
Josiah  Stiles,  first  vice-president ;  William 
Dickinson,  second  vice-president ;  Charles 
Ilandolph,  secretary,  and  Orson  Smith, 
treasurer. 

The  membership  shows  a  falling  off  of 
twelve  names,  chiefly  due  to  non-payment 
of  annual  assessments,  and  the  transfer  of 
membership  in  two  hundred  and  six  cases. 
The  total  number  of  names  on  the  roll  was 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one. 

The  assets  of  the  Board  exclusive  of  fixtures 
and  furniture  were  reported  to  be  $176,- 
903.59;  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the 
past  twelve  months  were  stated  by  the 
directors  to  have  been  as  follows  : 


RECEIPTS. 

For  annual  assessments J  36,620  00 

Clerks'  and  visitors'  tickets 21,610  00 

Transfer  of  memberships  ...   2,080  00 

Cashonhand 6,93600 

Interests,  dividends,  rents  and  fines.  18,869  15 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Rent,  heating  and  water $21 ,980  27 

Salaries  and  elevator 20,392  45 

Reports  aud  repairs 12,916  04 

Lejral    expenses 4,83234 

Miscellaneous 8,275  22 

Paid  for  city  7  per  cent 15,00000 

Cashonhand 2,70883 


S  86,095  15 


$  86  095  15 

The  annual  assessment  was  continued  at 
$20. 

The  year  of  1877  was  one  of  considerable 
financial  depression.  The  great  railroad 
strike  in  midsummer  for  a  while  well-nigh 
clogged  the  wheels  of  interstate  commerce, 
and  the  heavy  rainfall  of  the  autumn  also 
seriously  interfered  with  business.  The  cur- 
rency also  appreciated  in  value,  and  investors 
were  chary  of  parting  with  their  money.  The 


effect  of  all  these  causes  combined  was  seri- 
ously to  cripple  commerce.  The  agricultural 
products  of  the  country,  however,  were  fair, 
and  yet  there  was  a  falling  off  of  2,000,000 
bushels  in  the  receipts  of  wheat  at  Chicago, 
and  1,000,000  bushels  in  the  receipts  of  corn. 
Neither  was  theamount  of  live-stock  received 
in  this  market  equal  to  that  of  1876.  There 
was  a  shrinkage  in  value  of  nearly  every 
description  of  property,  and  timidity  and 
distrust  were  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion. The  restoration  of  the  trade  to  its 
former  prosperity  and  its  establishment  upon 
a  sound  basis  were  still  deferred,  and  labor 
was  far  in  excess  of  the  demand. 

The  low  rates  of  transportation  which  had 
prevailed  in  1876  were  advanced,  the  lowest 
rates  on  grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
being  thirty  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  in 
some  instances  rising  to  forty  cents.  Rates 
on  grain  to  the  east  by  lake  to  Buffalo  and 
thence  by  rail  to  the  seaboard  were  also 
advanced,  to  an  average  of  four  cents  per 
bushel,  but  were  still  so  much  lower  than  rail 
freights  that  shipments  of  grain  by  water 
routes  were  considerably  in  excess  of  those 
of  the  previous  year. 

The  secretary  reported  a  decline  of  thirty- 
two  in  the  total  membership,  at  the  thirtieth 
annual  meeting  held  in  January,  1878. 

The  causes  of  the  falling  off  were  said  to  be 
deaths  and  failures  to  pay  membership  dues. 
The  roll  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  contained 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
names. 

The  assets  of  the  Board  were  about  the 
same  as  those  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1877.  An  examination  of  the  table  of 
receipts  and  disbursements  given  below  shows 
a  falling  off  of  §10,000  in  the  former,  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  decrease  of  the  amount 
received  from  the  sale  of  admission  tickets. 

The  following  was  the  corps  of  officers 
elected  for  the  year  1878.  President,  N.  K. 
Fairbank;  first  vice-president,  William  Dick- 
inson; second  vice-president,  John  II. 
Dwight;  secretary,  Charles  Randolph;  treas- 
urer, Orson  Smith. 
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The    following    financial    statement    was 
submitted  by  the  directors: 

RECEIPTS. 

From  annual  assessments $35,98000 

Admission  tickets 14,85000 

Transfersof  membership,  MO 1,40000 

Interests,  dividends  and  rents 16,55815 

Cash  on  hand 2,708  83 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Rent,  heating  and  water $21,72256 

Salaries  and  elevator  expenses 22,377  59 


$71,49098 


Market  reports  and  telegraphing. 

Annual  reports  and  repairs 

Stationery  and   printing 

Legal  expenses 

Miscellaneous 

Commercial  Building  expenses  . . 
Cash  on  hand  


7,394  79 
7,095  91 
1,230  98 
4,558  65 
3,090  56 
3,585  17 
4!0  77 


$  71,496  98 

With  the  year  1878,  came  the  revival  of 
business,  and  the  cry  of  hard  times,  which 
had  prevailed  for  so  many  years,  was  heard 
no  longer.  Unparalleled  activity  in  the 
movement  of  farm  products  especially,  was 
a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  year's  business, 
the  receipts  of  nearly  every  leading  item 
being  largely  in  excess  of  any  previous  year 
in  the  city's  history.  Ingrain  (flour  reduced 
to  wheat),  the  receipts  aggregated  134,086,- 
595  bushels,  being  nearly  40,000,000  bushels 
in  excess  of  those  of  1877,  and  over  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  larger  than  those  of  1873,  in 
which  they  were  greater  than  any  other. 
The  trade  in  corn  also  assumed  a  magnitude 
so  far  beyond  any  previous  year  that  the 
proportion  was  somewhat  startling.  The 
receipts  aggregated  63,651,518  bushels, 
nearly  15,000,000  bushels  in  excess  of  any- 
former  year.  In  hogs,  also,  there  was  a 
marked  increased,  the  receipts  for  the  year 
having  amounted  to  the  enormous  number 
of  6,442,166,  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent, 
over  1877,  and  forty  per  cent,  larger  than 
any  previous  year.  Prices,  however,  ruled 
extremely  low,  yet  as  nearly  every  thing  the 
farmer  required  to  purchase  had  also 
declined  in  price,  the  exchangeable  value 
was  nearly  maintained.  There  was  also  a 
large  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  mercan- 
tile business  of  the  city.  The  wholesale 
trade  was  extremely  active,  and  a  general 


feeling  of  encouragement    was  apparent  in 
all  commercial  circles. 

The  condition  of  our  foreign  trade  more- 
over, was  decidedly  improved.  The  balance 
sheet  for  1873  was  $65,000,000  against  us, 
while  that  of  1878  was  over  $262, Odd, 000  in 
our  favor.  The  direct  export  trade  was 
602,018  tons  as  against  309,185  tons  in 
1877,  the  increase  being  marked  in  Sour, 
wheat,  corn,  hog  products,  butter,  and 
cheese  and  seeds. 

Freight  rates  between  Chicago  and  the 
East  ruled  lower  during  this  year  than  in 
1877.  Grain  was  carried  by  rail  between 
this  city  and  New  York  at  from  twenty  to 
forty  cents  per  100  pounds,  while  transporta- 
tion by  lake  was  at  as  low  figures  as  six  and 
three-fourths  cents  per  bushel. 

Some  noteworthy  changes  were  made 
during  the  year  in  the  method  of  inspecting 
•provisions  and  flour.  The  inspection  of  the 
former  had  consolidated  under  one  central 
authority  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  parties 
dealing  in  these  commodities.  A  rule  was 
also  adopted  making  all  warehouse  receipts 
available  on  contract  between  members. 
The  system  of  flour  inspection  by  grades 
was  also  established. 

At  the  election  of  officers  held  at  the 
thirty-first  annual  meeting,  January,  1879, 
two  opposing  tickets — the  "regular "and 
the  "  reform  " — were  placed  in  nomination. 
Additional  excitement  was  thus  imparted  and 
the  vote  polled  was  the  largest  ever  known 
in  the  history  of  the  association  up  to  that 
time,  being  1,117.  The  choice  fell  upon  the 
regular  candidate  Asa  Dow,  who  received 
673  votes.  The  former  second  vice-presi- 
dent was  elevated  to  the  office  of  first  vice- 
president,  and  his  office  was  filled  by  the 
election  of  H.  W.  Rogers,  Jr.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph was  once  more  appointed  secretary, 
and  the  office  of  treasurer  was  given  to  C.  J. 
Blair. 

The  membership  remained  about  the 
same  as  that  shown  at  the  previous 
annual  meeting,  being  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  ;  ten  members  had 
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died  during  the  year  and  there  had  been  two 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  transfers. 

The  finances  of  the  organization  were  re- 
ported to  be  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition. 
The  assets  amounting  to  $172,502.31  and  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  preced- 
ing year  were  reported  to  be  as  follows: 

RECEIPTS. 

From  annual  assessments,  820  each ....  $35,940  00 

Visitors' tickets 5,84500 

Rents  and  premiums  on  sample  table 

anddrawers 6,11500 

Transfers  of  membership,  $10 2,670  00 

Interest  and  dividends 10,670  00 

Miscellaneous 43695 

Sale  of  100  shares  C.  &  A.  R  R.  stocks ...  9,48750 

Cash  on  hand 440  77 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


$71,605  23 


Rent,  heating  and  water $21,56873 

Salaries  and  running  elevators 22.163  50 

Market  rep  rts  and  telegraphing 6,131  10 

Legal  expenses  2,34230 

Expenses  of  Commercial  Building  3.49513 

Purchase  of  Cook  County  Bonds 5,000  00 

Miscellaneous,     stationery,     printing, 

taxes,  etc 6,873  60 

Cash  on  hand 4,030  87 

*71,605  23 

The  falling  off  of  $8,600  in  the  revenue 
was  attributable  to  the  revocation  of  the 
authority  previously  conferred  upon  the 
directors  to  issue  clerks'  tickets  to  the 
exchange-room. 

The  resumption  of  specie  payment,  which 
took  place  on  January  1,  1879,  proved  more 
successful  than  the  warm- 
est supporters  of  the 
policy  had  dared  to  hope.  Not  only  was  it 
accomplished  without  causing  the  slightest 
jar  to  banking  or  other  business,but  its  effect 
when  once  the  capitalists  and  financiers  per- 
ceived that  the  currency  of  the  country  was 
again  placed  upon  a  solid  basis,  was  to 
stimulate  investments  and  to  revive  trade  in 
every  department  of  business.  Distrust  was 
replaced  by  confidence  and  hesitancy  gave 
way  to  activity.  In  fact,  the  tendency  was, 
perhaps,  rather  to  excessive  trading  and 
over  speculation. 

The  year's  crops  were  fully  tip  to  the  aver- 
age, and  in  some  localities  were  unusually 
large.  The  revival  of  business,  and  a  partial 
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failure  of  crops  in  certain  parts  of  Europe 
produced  a  strong  demand  which  brought 
about  an  active  market  throughout  the  year. 
Large  as  had  been  the  receipts  of  wheat 
during  1878,  they  fell  considerably  behind 
those  of  1879,  while  the  corn  crop  was  larger 
than  any  theretofore  known  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  The  State  agricultural  depart- 
ment estimated  the  yield  of  corn  in  Illinois 
to  be 305,913,377  bushels  as  against  251,149,- 
230  in  1878.  The  lumber  receipts  were 
largely  in  excess  of  any  previous  year. 

Another  change  was  made  in  the  rules 
regarding  inspection  of  flour,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  grades  of  super  and  two 
grades  of  extra.  The  following  new  rules 
were  also  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Railroad 
and  Warehouse  Commissioners  for  the  better 
regulation  of  the  inspection  of  grain: 

"All  persons  inspecting  grain  under  the 
direction  of  the  chief  inspector  shall  in  no 
case  make  the  grade  of  grain  above  that  of 
the  poorest  quality  found  in  any  lot  of  grain, 
when  it  has  evidently  been  mixed  or  doc- 
tored for  the  purpose  of  deception. 

"All  persons  employed  in  the  inspection 
of  grain  shall  report  all  attempts  to  defraud 
the  system  of  grain  inspection,  as  established 
by  law.  They  shall  also  report  to  the  chief 
inspector,  in  writing,  all  instances  where 
warehousemen  deliver,  or  attempt  to  deliver, 
grain  of  a  lower  grade  than  that  called  for 
by  the  warehouse  receipt.  They  shall  also 
report  all  attempts  of  receivers  or  shippers  of 
grain  to  instruct  or  in  any  way  influence  the 
action  or  opinion  of  the  inspector,  and  the 
chief  inspector  shall  report  all  such  cases  to 
the  commissioners." 

At  the  thirty-second  annual  election  of 
officers  Mr.  John  H.  Dwight  was  chosen 
president,  and  E.  W.  Dunham  was  chosen 
second  vice-president.  Mr.  Rogers  assumed 
the  duties  of  first  vice-president,  and  the 
former  secretary  and  treasurer  were  re-ap- 
pointed by  the  directors. 

The  membership  was  reported  to  be  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-three, 
there  having  been  twelve  deaths,  two  hun- 
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dred  and  one  transfers,  four  of  which  lapsed 
and  were  forfeited  by  the  non-payment  of 
the  annual  assessments.  The  annual  dues 
were  fixed  at  the  former  figure — twenty 
dollars. 

The  financial  statement  shows  the  assets 
of  the  Board  to  be  $174,497.85,  and  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  to  have  been  as 
follows: 

RECEIPTS. 

From   ann  ual  assessments $  35,P60  00 

Transfers  of  membership 

Sale  of  tickets 

Interest  and  dividends 

Rent  and  premiums  of  tables 

Fines 

Cash  on  hand 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


2010  00 
6,910  00 
9,900  00 
7,722  00 
28734 
4,030  87 


$  66,720  21 


For  rent,  heating  and  water $21,36900 

Salaries  and  elevators 20,861  21 

Market  and  annual  reports. .  7,042  34 

Stationery  and   printing 1,08416 

Attorneys' fees  and  expenses 50225 

Expenses  Com  nercial  building 3,23641 

Miscellaneous,  repairs,  taxes,  etc..  6,37750 

Cash  on   hand 6,24734 

$  66,720  21 

The  yield  of  cereals  in  1880,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  wheat,  fell  below  the  average, 
although  it  made  up  in  quality  what  it 
lacked  in  quantity.  Corn  receipts,  however, 
increased  fifty  per  cent.,  and  the  movement 
in  oats  and  barley  exceeded  that  ever  known 
before.  Livestock  surpassed,  both  in  amount 
and  quality,  those  of  any  previous  year  in  the 
history  of  the  association.  While  there  was 
a  decline  in  the  tonnage  of  direct  exports 
from  Chicago  to  Europe,  the  balance  of  trade 
continued  steadily  in  favor  of  the  United 
States. 

The  total  foreign  tonnage  entered  al  the 
seaports  of  the  United  States  in  1860, 
amounted  to  1,608,291  tons;  in  1880  to  12,- 
112,160  tons;  while  the  American  tonnage 
so  entered  was  actually  less  in  1880  than  in 
1860. 

In  connection  withthe  export  trade  of  the 
country  the  following  statistics  will  be  of 
interest:  During  the  period  from  1860  to 
1880  the  tonnage  of  Great  Britain  engaged 
in  the  American  trade  steadily  increased 


until  the  year  last  named  it  comprised  fully 
one-half  of  the  entire  foreign  tonnage  entered 
at  the  American  ports.  Nevertheless,  the 
change  in  vessels  carrying  the  flag  of  other 
European  countries  during  the  same  period 
was  more  remarkable,  as  will  appear  from  an 
examination  of  the  following  table: 


NATIONALITY. 

TONNAGE 
IN  1860. 

TONNAGE 
IN  1880. 

42672 

1,304  070 

230,828 

1,089,740 

Italian 

31,501 

612584 

Belgian                 

640 

226,349 

5,464 

206,349 

The  enormous  decline  in  the  tonnage  in 
the  carrying  trade  between  this  country  and 
foreign  ports  carrying  the  American  flag  is 
both  surprising  and  humiliating,  and  the 
question  how  the  condition  of  affairs,  galling 
to  our  national  pride,  can  be  changed  is  one 
which  has  long  occupied  the  attention  of 
statesmen  and  political  economists. 

Two  new  railroads  secured  entrance  into 
the  city  during  the  year  1880,  viz.:  The 
Grand  Trunk,  in  February,  and  the  Wabash, 
St.  Louis  &  Pacific,  in  August.  These  lines 
furnished  additional  facilities  for  ship- 
pers, and  by  supplying  fresh  competition 
rendered  the  formation  of  pools  more  diffi- 
cult of  success. 

Spacious  and  ample  as  the  quarters  of  the 
Board  had  been  considered  in  1872,  the  in- 
creased membership  and  the  growing  volume 
of  business  transactions  proved  that  they 
were  not  adequate  to  the  existing  wants  of 
the  organization  as  early  as  1877.  From 
that  time  the  question  of  securing  a  location 
that  would  afford  better  facilities  for  the 
trade  began  to  be  agitated.  At  last,  the 
members  favoring  a  change  constituted  a  ma- 
jority, and  subsequent  to  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  1880  steps  were  taken  to  purchase  a 
site  for  a  new  building  to  be  erected  at  the 
south  end  of  La  Salle  street,  and  a  proposi- 
tion to  that  effect  was  submitted  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  in  1881. 

The  following  is  the  schedule  of  the  rates 
of  commission  adopted  by  the  Board  during 
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commodities   dealt    in    upon     the    floor  of 
'Change. 

For  selling  car-load  lots  of  wheat,  corn,  or 
rye,  in  store  free  on  board  cars  or  ves- 
sels, on  track,  delivered,  or  to  be 
shipped  from  any  other  point,  per 

bushel $0.01 

For  selling  car-load  lots  of  oats  in  store OOHi 

The  same  free  on  board  cars  or  vessels,  on 
track,  delivered  or  to  be  shipped  from 

any  other  point,  per  bushel 01 

For  selling  car-load  lots  of  barley  in  store..      .01 
The  same  free  on  board  cars  or  vessels,  on 
track,  delivered  or  to  be  shipped  from 

any  other  point,  per  bushel       OOtf 

For  selling:  canal-boat  loads  of  grain  in 
store,  afloat  or  free  on  board  vessels, 

per  bushel OOH 

For  selling  seeds  in  quantity 2       percent 

For  selling  dressed  hogs  in  car-loads  1  "4       " 

For  selling  bran,  shorts  and  mill  stuffs $3.50         " 

For  selling  corn  meal  and  mixed  feed 5.00         " 

For  selling  broom  corn OO'i  per  ft 

The  thirty-third  annual  election  resulted 
as  follows:  President,  H.  W.  Rogers,  Jr.; 
first  vice-president,  Ransom  W.  Dunham; 
second  vice-president,  William  E.  McHenry; 
secretary,  Charles  Randolph;  treasurer,  C.J. 
Blair. 

Two  very  material  advances  in  the  initia- 
tion fee  were  made  this  year,  in  February 
the  sum  being  raised  from  $1,000  to  $2,500, 
and  in  October  to  $5,000.  A  large  number 
of  new  members  added  their  names  to  the 
roll,  which  showed  a  membership  for  the  year 
of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
six;  of  these  seventy-five  were  admitted 
before  the  first  advance  and  sixty-one  imme- 
diately preceding  the  second.  There  were 
two  hundred  and  fifty-two  approved  trans- 
fers. The  year  was  marked  by  the  death  of 
eighteen  members,  including  George  Armour, 
once  president  of  the  association,  and  George 
P.  Rumsey,  for  many  years  its  treasurer. 
The  assets  of  the  Board  were  as  follows. 

Invested  Securities $167,995  54 

Cash  on  hand  123,863  81 


Total v«291,859  35 

Much  gratification  was  expressed  by  the 
members  generally  at  so  satisfactory  a  show- 
ing, and  the  management  received  not  a  few 
congratulations  upon  the  sound  judgment 
with  which  the  affairs  of  the  association  had 
been  conducted. 


The  receipts  and   disbursements   were  as 
shown  below  : 

RECEIPTS- 

For  annual  assessments,!, 836  members 

at  $20 $38,72000 

Fees  from  252  transfers 2,520  00 

Sale  of  tickets 9,84000 

Table  and   drawer  rents  and  fines, 

($400) 7,921  00 

Interest  and  dividends 13,91812 

Initiation  fees  (74  at  $1,000,69  at  $2,500)  246,500  00 

$319,419  13 
Cash  on  hand  6,247  34 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

For  rent,  water,  heating,  salaries 

and  elevators $  43,302  77 

Market  and  annual  reports,  and  tel- 
egraphing  

Stationery,  printing,  postage,  gas 
and  ice 

Taxes,  repairs,  statistics  and  tellers 

Expenses  of  lavatory  and  sundries. . 

Legal  expense  and  counsel  fees 

Expenses  Commercial  building 

National  Board  of  Trade,  old  claim, 
and  care  of  real  estate  

Incident  to  death  of  President  Gar- 
field  .. 


$325,666  46 


1,444  03 
3,116  74 
1,725  10 
2,571  40 
1,675  19 

493  28 


1,577  16 


$62,802  65 

For  real  estate  and  real  estate  man- 
agers  $140,000  00 

Cash  on  hand —  ..122,86381 


$325,666  46 

As  has  been  already  stated,  a  proposition 
to  erect  a  new  Board  of  Trade  building  was 
presented  at  this  meeting,  and  the  idea  met 
with  general  favor.  A  rule  was  adopted 
providing  for  the  creation  of  a  Board  of  real 
estate  managers,  to  whom  was  committed 
the  general  oversight  of  the  Boards  of  real- 
estate.  It  consisted  of  five  members,  of  whom 
the  president  was  ex-officio  one  who  were 
elected  annually  on  the  first  Monday  in  March 
to  serve  two  years  in  rotation.  The  sum  of 
$40,000  was  appropriated  to  purchase  the 
site  and  $100,000  was  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Board  of  real-estate  managers  for  the 
erection  of  the  building.  The  real-estate 
managers  were  given  the  power  to  approve 
plans  and  estimates,  to  borrow  money,  ar- 
range for  a  deed  of  trust,  and  to  issue  bonds 
for  said  purpose  to  the  necessary  amount. 

The  crops  of  1881  fell  below  the  average 
particularly  in  Illinois,  the  yield  in  Europe 
was  unusually  large,  and  in  consequence  the 
the  year  1880  on  the  sale  of  grain  and  other 
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exports  of  cereals  fell  off  69,000,000  bushels. 
Ou  the  other  hand  the  very  fact  of  existence 
of  a  shortage  tendered  to  enhance  the  value 
of  the  products,  and  while  the  volume  of 
the  trade  was  diminished  prices  grew  higher. 
The  severe  cold  of  the  preceding  winter  and 
the  great  freshets  of  the  following  spring 
had  much  to  do  towards  the  partial  failure 
of  agricultural  products  in  the  West.  The 
assassination  of  President  Garfield  also  ex- 
erted a  tangible  effect  upon  the  business  of 
the  country. 

In  other  departments  of  business,  outside 
of  produce,  the  volume  of  trade  exceeded 
that  of  any  previous  year.  The  clearings  of 
the  associated  banks  affords  an  index  to  the 
growth  of  commerce.  Clearings  of  the  Chi- 
cago banking  institutions  in  1877  were  $1,- 
044,678,475;  in  1880  they  had  advanced  to 
$1,724,648,891;  and  in  1881  a  still  further 
advance  occurred,  the  sum  total  in  that  year 
being  $2,249,097,451;  more  than  doubling 
in  five  years. 

The  railroad  pool,  which  had  been  formed 
for  the  maintenance  of  agreed  interstate 
tariff,  was  disrupted  in  June,  and  thereafter 
freights  were  agreed  upon  between  shippers 
and  carriers  as  circumstance  might  dictate. 
In  some  instances,  rates  to  the  seaboard  as 
low  as  ten  cents  per  100  pounds  were  con- 
ceded. A  remarkable  feature  of  the  year's 
business  was  the  early  shipment  of  aconsider- 
able  quantity  of  grain  to  New  Orleans. 
South  bound  freights  of  this  description 
however,  diminished  in  volume  as  the  season 
advanced,  so  that  the  entire  movement  for 
the  year  by  this  route  was  seventeen  per 
cent,  less  than  in  1880,  and  during  the  clos- 
ing months  became  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant. 

At  the  thirty-fourth  annual  election  of 
officers,  R.  W.  Dunham  succeeded  H.  W. 
Rogers  Jr.,  as  president;  William  E.  Mc- 
llenry  was  elected  first  vice-president;  J.  H. 
French  was  chosen  second  vice-president; 
Charles  Randolph  was  appointed  secretary, 
and  Byron  L.  Smith  was  made  treasurer. 

Ten  deaths  among  members  were  reported, 


two  hundred  and  twenty-two  transfers  of 
membership,  and  no  initiations,  leaving  the 
roll  at  about  the  same  figures  as  that  of  the 
previous  year.  The  directors  reported 
the  assets  to  amount  to  $279,988,36, 
invested  as  follows: 

1050  shares  Chamber  Commerce  stock  $81,675  27 

U.  8. 4  per  cent,  registered  bonds 40,000  00 

Hyde  Park  7  per  cent,  bonds 3000000 

Chicago  city  bond,  $8,000,  Cook  coun- 
ty bonds,  |5,000  13,00000 

Cash  on  hand 63,308  09 

$279,983  36 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the 
year  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 

RECEIPTS. 

From   annual    assessments,  $20  each 

member $38,72000 

Transfers  and  visitors'  tickets 14,075  00 

Table  and  drawer  rents,  and  fines  $28     5,641  50 

Interest  and  dividends 12  980  96 

Chicago  city  bonds  paid 2,00000 

$73,417  46 
Cash  on  hand 122,863  81 

$196,281  27 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Kent,  heating,  salaries  and  elevator.  46,533  94 
Market  and  annual  reports,  and  tel- 

graphing 7,796  32 

Printing- and  stationery 1,15394 

Repairs,  taxes  and  sundries 8,195  75 

Attorneys' fees .  7.90010 

Court  expenses 2,078  81 

Purchase  $52,000  Lincoln  Park  bonds.  55,640  00 

Miscellaneous 3,674  32 

$132,973  18 
Cash  on  hand $63,30809 

$  196,281  27 

The  comparison  of  the  disbursements  as 
shown  above  with  those  of  the  preceding 
year  exhibits  a  considerable  increase,  due  to 
the  association  having  been  made  defendant 
in  a  number  of  law  suits.  Among  these 
were  proceedings  to  nullify  the  vacation  of 
that  portion  of  LaSalle  street  on  which  the 
new  building  of  the  Board  was  to  be  erected. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  did  not  take 
kindly  to  the  idea  of  the  new  departure  of 
the  Board  of  trade  in  abandoning  its  present 
quarters  and  litigation  was  instituted  on 
this  account.  Suits  were  also  brought 
against  the  Board  by  the  parties  interested 
in  the  "bucket  shops"  who  charged  that 
they  were  entitled  to  all  the  information 
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secured  through  telegraphic  communication 
with  the  exchange  room.  The  courts,  how- 
ever, did  not  uphold  this  position,  and  held 
that  the  Board  had  the  right  to  control  its 
own  market  reports. 

The  crops  of  1881  were  much  larger  than 
those  of  1880,  the  wheat  crop  being  unusu- 
ally large;  while  that  of  corn,  although 
somewhat  belated  by  the  wet  and  cold 
weather  of  the  autumn  was  likewise  consid- 
erably larger  than  the  previous  year.  The 
market  in  grain  and  provisions  was  reason- 
ably active  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  the  tendency  towards  speculation  being 
unusually  pronounced.  On  the  whole,  the 
year  was  a  moderately  prosperous  one,  and 
while  the  volume  of  trade  in  agricultural 
products  was  less  than  for  several  previous 
years,  the  monetary  value  was  greater  than 
had  ever  been  known  up  to  that  time. 
There  was,  however,  a  noticeable  decline  in 
the  quantity  of  produce  shipped  from  Chi- 
cago to  Europe  on  through  bills  of  lading; 
the  aggregate  being  but  332,297  tons, 
against  616,718  tons  for  1881.  In  fact,  the 
export  trade  of  the  entire  country  was  far 
less  in  volume  and  value  than  during  any 
year  since  1879,  while  the  imports  increased 
over  $80,000,000. 

The  railway  companies  entered  into  an 
agreement  in  January,  which  was  sustained 
throughout  the  year  for  maintenance  of  uni- 
form freight  rates.  There  was,  however,  a 
slight  interruption  of  the  existing  harmony 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  when  a  war  was 
inaugurated  between  the  lines  extending  into 
Minnesota.  It  was  prosecuted  with  no  little 
bitterness  for  some  time,  to  the  general 
advantage  of  the  shippers.  On  the  other 
hand,  lake  freights  were  even  lower  than  in 
1881.  Ocean  freights,  owing  to  light  ship- 
ment to  Europe,  ruled  unprecedentedly  low 
until  after  midsummer.  During  the  spring 
months  grain  was  taken  for  ballast  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  in  some  instances  a 
little  premium  was  paid  for  the  privilege  of 
carrying  it.  In  the  summer,  however,  a 
large  number  of  steamers  in  the  service  of 


the  English  government  were  withdrawn 
from  the  carrying  trade,  and  caused  an 
advance  in  rates,  which  was  thereafter  main- 
tained. 

The  last  important  event  in  the  history  of 
the  Board  for  this  year  was  the  laying  of  the 
corner  stone  of  the  new  Exchange  Building, 
which  occurred  on  the  13th  day  of  December- 

At  the  thirty-fifth  annual  meeting  held  in 
January,  1883,  James  B.  Hobbs  was  elected 
president ;  J.  Henry  French  became  first 
vice-president,  and  C.  L.  Hutchinson  was 
chosen  second  vice-president.  The  former 
secretary  and  treasurer — Messrs.  Kandolph 
and  Smith — were  re-elected  to  their  respect- 
ive offices. 

One  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-six 
names  were  on  the  roll,  of  which  number 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  had  been  admitted 
by  approved  transfers.  There  were  no  new 
members  received  by  initiation,  and  the 
mortuary  record  enumerated  fifteen  names. 

The  assets  consisted  of — 

Invested  securities ...  $83,275  78 

Cash  on  hand  55,17899 

Total $138,454,77 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  year  then  closed: 

RECEIPTS. 

Annual  assessments $38,720  00 

Transfers  of  membership 3,51500 

Clerks  and  visitors' tickets 11,20500 

Table  and  drawer  rents  and  premiums     6,070  50 

Interest  and  dividends    10,661  57 

Sale  of  securities 148,02625 

$218,198  3'J 
Cash  on  hand $63,30809 

8281,506  41 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Rent,  heating,  salaries  and  elevators  $  47,397  57 

Market  and  annual  report  and  taxes  8,723  70 

Printing  and  stationery 1,16247 

Repairs,  lavatory  and  "sundries         .  3,919  83 

Legal  and  court  e  i  penses    17,587  80 

Taxes  on  new  building  5,90183 

On  accoun;  of  law  investigations  ..  3,266  74 

Interest  on  bonds  issued  f  or  Uiilding  34,611  25 

Miscellaneous  items  3,756  47 

Paid  real  estate  managers  100,000  00 

$226.327  42 
Cash  on  hand 55,178  f 6 

$281,506  41 
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The  Board  was  a  party  in  six  law  suits  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year, which  circumstance 
tended  to  swell  the  large  outlay  mentioned 
in  the  above  table  for  "legal  expenses.' 
Among  the  suits  were  those  of  the  "bucket 
shops "  before  mentioned,  besides  others 
involving  the  validity  of  time  contracts  or 
options,  and  the  Board's  right  to  exercise 
discipline  upon  recalcitrant  members.  All 
these  suits  were  decided  in  favor  of  the 
association,  while  former  decisions  to  the 
effect  that  memberships  were  simply  fran- 
chises, the  subject  of  neither  taxation  nor 
attachment,  were  affirmed. 

The  sum  of  $200,000  was  appropriated 
towards  the  erection  of  the  new  Exchange 
building,  in  addition  to  the  money  already 
devoted  to  that  purpose.  It  was  foreseen 
that  the  change  would  increase  the  incidental 
expenses  of  the  Board,  and  consequently  the 
directors  raised  the  annual  dues  to  $30. 

A  complete  revision  of  the  rules  was  made 
during  the  year,  it  having  been  found  that 
they  were  in  bad  condition  in  consequence  of 
their  frequent  amendment  and  modification. 

Under  the  revised  rules  a  clearing-house 
was  established,  to  meet  a  want  which  had 
been  long  unsupplied,  and  the  committee 
having  charge  of  the  same  reported  that  the 
result  had  fully  justified  expectations.  The 
business  of  the  association  during  this  year 
was  fairly  active,  yet  trade  in  general  was  in 
some  respects  somewhat  dull.  The  receipts 
of  wheat  fell  below  those  of  any  year  since 
1877,  although  the  total  quantity  of  agricul- 
tural products  handled  was  somewhat  larger 
than  that  of  the  year  before,  the  increase 
being  large  in  oats,  rye  and  barley.  The 
corn  receipts,  while  not  equaling  those  of  the 
year  1880-1  were  nearly  one-half  more  than 
those  of  1882. 

Receipts  of  live  stock  also  increased  with 
the  single  exception  of  hogs.  There  was  a 
radical  shrinkage  in  the  price  of  hogs  and 
cattle,  and  a  large  falling  oil  in  the  prices  of 
wheat  and  corn.  The  receipts  of  lumber 
and  salt  were  less  than  last  year,  while  coal 
shows  an  increase  of  100,000  tons. 


During  the  spring  of  1883,  France  and 
Germany  alleging  that  American  pork  was 
unhealthful,  prohibited  its  importation.  In 
the  case  of  France,  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  this  policy  was  unwise  and  the  decree 
was  recinded  by  the  Ministry  within  seven 
months.  •  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  how- 
ever, at  once  re-enacted  it.-  The  opinion 
prevailed  in  this  conn  try  that  the  real  motive 
of  the  two  governments  named,  was  the 
secret  desire  to  protect  home  pork  from  the 
cheaper  American  meats.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  appointed  a  commis- 
sion to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
whole  subject  and  make  a  report  thereon. 

Another  direct  line  was  opened  between 
Chicago  and  the  seaboard,  this  year.  The 
Chicago  and  Atlantic  Railroad  secured  an 
entrance  into  the  city,  connecting  at  its 
eastern  extremity  with  the  ~New  York,  Lake 
Erie  &  Western.  Lake  freights  were  rather 
higher  than  during  the  preceding  year,  and 
the  carrying  trade  was  on  the  whole  con- 
ducted at  a  fair  profit.  Fresh  interest  was 
aroused  in  the  subject  of  the  Hennepin  Canal 
by  thi)  report  of  the  engineer  appointed  by 
Congress  to  survey  the  proposed  route.  The 
report  was  of  a  nature  most  gratifying  to  the 
friends  of  the  project  inasmuch  as  it  stated 
that  the  proposed  route  was  not  only  entirely 
feasible,  but  that  the  work  could  be  con- 
structed at  a  far  less  cost  than  had  been 
supposed. 

The  officers  elected  at  the  thirty-sixth 
annual  meeting  held  in  January,  1884,  were 

E.  Nelson  Blake,  president,  and  George  T. 
Smith   second   vice-president.     The   former 
second   vice-president,    C.    L.  Hutchinson, 
became  first  vice-president  ;  Mr.  Randolph 
who  had  so  ably  filled  the  office  of  secretary 
for  fifteen  years,  resigned  in  March.  George 

F.  Stone  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy 
until   July,  and  on  the  first  of  that  month 
was   appointed  secretary  by   the   directors. 
Byron  Smith  was  reappointed  treasurer. 

Two  hundred  and  twelve  members  had 
transferred  their  seats,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board,  ten  had  died,  leaving  the  total 
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number  one   thousand,   nine  hundred  and 
thirty-three. 

The  assessment  of  yearly  dues,  owing  to 
the  increased  expenses,  was  fixed  at  $50.  The 
assets  of  the  Board  were  as  follows: 

Investments $78,79232 

Cash  on  hand 24,619  72 

$103,412  04 

The  report  of  receipts  and  disbursements 
submitted  was  summarized  as  follows: 

RECEIPTS 

Annual   assessment $  57,990  00 

Fees  for  transferor  membership, $25  5,300  00 

Sale  of  tickets 10,091  50 

Drawer  rents  and  fines 1,826  33 

Interest  and  dividends 6,405  00 

Clearing. house  profits 6,574  19 

Market  quotations  and  messengers  .  2,701  25 

Sale  of  securities 3,00000 

$  93,888  27 
Cashonhand 55,17899 

$  149,087  26 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Rent,  heating,  water,  salaries  (coun- 
sel) and  elevators  $  43,230  98 

Market  and  annual  reports 8,597  40 

Repairs,  printing,  lavatory  and  sun- 
dries   5,07119 

Legal  expenses,  counsel,  costs,  etc.  4,811  56 

Furniture  and  miscellaneous 1,43261 

Taxes  and  assessments  on  real 

estate  10,15730 

Interest  on  building  bonds 49,68500 

$  124,447  54 
Cash  on  hand  24,619  72 

$  149,087  27 

The  call  board  was  Discontinued  during 
this  year,  and  the  practice  of  holding  after- 
noon sessions  for  the  purpose  of  filling  late 
orders  was  established,  aiding  largely  in  doing 
away  with  irregular  trading  and  curbstone 
quotations. 

The  general  trade  for  the  year  1884,  was 
characterized  by  no  little  depression.  The 
year  opened  with  a  superabundance  of  goods 
•  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers,  and  crops 
throughout  the  world  were  large.  The 
recurrence  of  the  quadrennial  presidential 
election  also  disturbed  business.  Values 
shrank,  not  only  in  Chicago  but  also  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  failures  of  the  year 
numbered  11,630,  an  increase  of  twelve  per 
cent  over  1383,  and  a  greater  number  than 


was  ever  before  recorded.  The  chief  cause 
for  these  financial  disasters  was  the  prevail- 
ing and  growing  spirit  of  reckless  specula- 
tion which  began  in  1879.  The  failure  of 
Grant  &  Ward,  the  Marine  Bank  of  New 
York,  and  others  of  a  similar  character 
tended  to  destroy  confidence  and  cripple 
commerce.  The  business  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  shared  in  the  general  disaster, 
but  it  was  exempt  from  any  serious  hin- 
drance, and  the  annual  crops  were  handled 
with  the  energy,  sagacity  and  success  which 
had  characterized  previous  years. 

The  receipts  of  wheat  for  the  year  were 
26,397,587  bushels,  or  6,033,432  more  than 
those  of  1883  ;  and  the  shipments  amounted 
to  21,096,577  bushels  which  were  9,317,813 
in  excess  of  those  of  the  previous  year. 

The  exports  exceeded  those  of  1883  by 
7,183,800  bushels,  prices  in  all  agricultural 
products  ruled  low,  the  average  for  No.  2 
spring  wheat  being  83f  cents  per  bushel, 
while  the  range  on  corn  was  from  34£  to  87 
cents.  The  movement  of  corn  was  somewhat 
less  than  in  1883.  In  September  a  control 
of  the  market  was  perfected,  and  prices  were 
manipulated  at  will.  So  complete  masters  of 
the  situation  were  the  managing  brokers  that 
they  would  bid  90  and  95  cents,  with  not  a 
bushel  of  corn  to  be  sold.  The  crop  of  oats 
was  the  largest  ever  grown  in  the  country, 
amounting  to  583,628,000,  and  that  of  Illi- 
nois, 105,314,915  bushels,  was  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  state.  Prices  ranged  from 
23  to  341  cents.  Direct  shipments  to  Europe 
were  52,869  tons  less  than  in  1883,  the 
decrease  being  for  the  most  part  in  seeds, 
flour,  cheese,  and  oil  cake.  There  were, 
however,  about  300,000  bushels  more  wheat 
and  1,000,000  pounds  more  butter  exported 
than  in  1882.  In  fact,  the  total  export 
exceeded  the  average  of  the  preceding  three 
years. 

Railway  freights  were  characterized  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Board  at  the  close  of  the 
year  as  having  been  "vacillating  and  dis- 
turbing." Published  tariffs  were  departed 
from  to  a  very  large  extent.  Lake  and 
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canal  rates  at  the  same  time  were  lower  than 
for  many  years  past,  and  in  August  the  aver- 
age rate  by  lake  for  wheat  was  4.2  cents  from 
Chicago  to  Buffalo,  and  for  corn  3. 8  cents. 
From  Buffalo  to  New  York  by  canal  was  1.94 
for  wheat  and  1.69  for  corn. 

At  the  annual  meeting — (the  thirty- 
seventh) — held  in  January,  1885,  E.  Nelson 
Blake  was  accorded  the  honor  of  being  re- 
elected  to  the  presidency,  a  distinction  well 
worthy  of  remark,  having  been  only  once 
before  conferred  upon  any  occupant  of  the 
presidential  chair.  At  the  time  of  the  des- 
truction of  the  old  Chamber  of  Commerce 
building  by  fire  and  the  erection  of  the  new 
one  upon  its  ashes,  J.  W.  Preston  was  chosen 
to  succeed  himself,  but  no  other  incumbent 
of  the  office  had  been  thus  honored.  James 
11.  Milne  was  elected  second  vice-president, 
George  F.  Stone  was  reappointed  secretary, 
and  Byron  L.  Smith  treasurer.  Charles  S. 
Fellows  was  appointed  assistant  secretary. 

The  roll  of  membership  embraced  1,925, 
including  193  transfers.  The  mortuary  list 
numbered  twelve.  The  assets  of  the  Board 
were  shown  to  be  1,050  shares  of  stock  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  cost  $78,- 
792.32,  besides  cash  on  hand.  The  financial 
statement  for  the  year  was  thus  summarized: 

RECEIPTS. 

From  assessment  of  members  at  $50  $  96.250  00 

Transfers  and  visitors  tickets 16,289  00 

Rents,  table  and  call  room 5,098  63 

Clearing  house 2,545  74 

Dividends,  Chamber  of  Commerce 

stock 4,72500 

Miscellaneous 1,05378 

Bills  payable 50,00000 


$175,981  24 
Cashonhand 24,61972 


DISBUHSEMENTS. 

Rent  and  heating  old  hall  ...........  $ 

Kent  old  hall  eignt  months  ....... 

Taxes,  real  and  personal  ............ 

Elevator  expenses  old  building  ...... 

Salaries,  except  clerk  room  ....... 

Commercial  building,  less  receipts.. 
Market  and  annual  reports  .......... 

Visible  supply  reports  ............... 

Printing,  lavatoryand  misceU'eous. 

I«gal  expenses,  $5,251.06;  quotations 

ftfllSM  ........................... 

Opening  new  hall  ................. 

Janitor's  service  .................... 

Interest  on  coupons        —  ........... 

Furniture  of  new  building  .....  ..... 


$200,560  96 


7,483  91 
133,8334 
14,316  00 
1,801  55 
17,002  H6 
5.4H3  19 
8,638  13 
2,138  97 
9,781  77 

7,26696 
5,85991 
3,51233 
49,33875 
19,744  71 


$  166.090  48 
Cash  on  hand  ...................      34,49048 


200,580  96 


The  real  estate  managers  submitted  a  finan- 
cial report  up  to  November  15,  showing 
receipts  of  $351,351.45  and  disbursements  of 
alike  sum  including  $48,585.74  for  outlay 
upon  the  new  building.  The  annual  dues 
for  1885  were  fixed  at  $75. 

The  year  opened  with  a  rather  gloomy 
outlook.  There  was  an  evident  disposition 
to  cut  down  expenses,  due  in  part  to  previous 
over-trading.  This  disposition  resulted  in  a 
wholesale  discharge  of  employes,  which  in 
turn  brought  about  a  labor  strike  which 
seriously  interfered,  not  only  with  manu- 
facturerSjbut  also  with  trade  generally.  After 
three  months,  however,  this  condition  of 
affairs  began  to  correct  itself.  Stocks  of  all 
kinds  of  merchandise  had  become  so  reduced 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  replenish 
them  in  order  to  supply  the  increasing  con- 
sumptive demand.  In  consequence  the 
wheels  of  industry  and  commerce,  began 
once  more  to  move.  The  year's  failures 
were  numerous,  but  not  equal  to  those  of 
1884,  and  those  on  'Change  were  few  and 
unimportant.  Several  attempts  were  made 
to  establish  a  corner  in  the  corn  market,  but 
none  of  them  proved  successful.  The  ten- 
dency of  prices  in  provisions  was  downward 
throughout  the  year,  and  packers'  margins 
of  profits  were  small.  During  1885  the 
number  of  hogs  packed  was  5,002,063 
against  3,834,668  in  1884. 

The  lowest  average  of  prices  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  counting  the  relative  values 
of  articles  consumed,  was  that  of  1885.  The 
general  level  for  the  year  was  twenty  per 
cent  below  that  of  May,  I860.  In  1878,  the 
lowest  prices  were  reached  ;  previous  to 
which,  the  general  average  was  eighty-three, 
compared  with  one  hundred  in  1861.  The 
average  for  1885,  as  compared  with  1860, 
was  78.53. 

Among  the  important  events  of  the  year 
were  the  following  :  A  controversy  with 
the  "  Open  Board"  induced  by  the  action  of 
the  latter  association  in  reference  to  the 
obtaining  quotations  by  the  "bucket-shops." 

An  amendment  of  the  rules  providing  for 
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the  trading  in  small  lots  in  grain  and  pro- 
visions. 

The  abolition, in  November,  of  the  penalty 
prescribed  for  doing  business  for  less  than 
the  stated  rates  of  compensation. 

The  re-establishment  of  the  "  call-board  " 
and  its  subsequent  discontinuance. 

The  opening  of  the  new  Board  of  Trade 
building  on  May  1. 

The  new  edifice  is,  without  question,  the 

most  costly  and  ornamental  structure  of  the 

kind  in  the  world.     Its  dedication 

Bunding,  occurred  on  April  29,  with  brilliant 
and  imposing  ceremonies.  Dele- 
gates and  invited  guests  were  present  in 
great  numbers,  from  Liverpool,  Toronto, 
Montreal,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  Nashville,  Providence,  Rich- 
mond, Denver,  Indianapolis,  Sacramento, 
Mobile,  Dubuque,  and  other  places. 

The  exercises  were  held  in  the  new  build- 
ing in  the  presence  of  an  audience  of  more 
than  four  thousand  persons,  presided  over  by 
President  Blake.  After  prayer  by  Eev. 
Clinton  Locke,  D.  D.,  Mr.  John  R.  Bensley, 
in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  real-estate  man- 
agers, delivered  the  keys  to  the  president  of 
the  Board  and  formally  turned  over  the 
building  to  the  association  in  an  appropriate 
address.  Mr.  Blake  fittingly  responded, 
after  which  the  oration  of  the  day  was 
delivered  by  Emory  A.  Storrs,  being  an 
eloquent  review  of  the  history,  aims  and 
achievements  of  the  Board  and  its  members. 
Speeches  were  also  made  by  Hon.  Edward 
Kemble,  of  Boston  ;  E.  0.  Stannard,  of  St. 
Louis ;  Hansford  White,  of  Liverpool, 
England  ;  E.  Sidney  D.  Maxewell,  of  Cin- 
cinnati ;  W.  AVelch,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
others. 

The  day  closed  with  a  banquet  given  to  the 
members  and  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
invited  guests  at  the  Grand  Pacific  hotel. 

The  building  itself — the  corner  stone  of 
which,  as  has  been  stated,  was  laid  on  De- 
cember 13,  1882— has  a  frontage  of  173J 
feet  on  Jackson  street,  at  the  south  end  of 


La  Salle,  215  feet  on  Sherman  and  Pacific  av- 
enues, and  is  surmounted  by  a  tower  310  feet 
high  above  the  level  of  the  sidewalk.  The 
rear  portion  of  the  edifice  is  160  feet  high 
and  devoted  to  offices,  the  majority  of  which 
are  rented  and  the  remainder  used  for  the 
transaction  or  facilitation  of  necessary  busi- 
ness of  the  Board.  The  tower  forms  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  structure.  It  is 
32  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  at  a  height  of 
225  feet  each  face  is  supplied  with  a  conspic- 
uous clock  dial.  The  material  used  up  to 
this  point  is  stone,  and  from  thence  to  the 
pinnacle  iron.  The  large  doorways  at  the 
entrance  are  supported  by  polished  columns 
of  gray  granite.  The  stone  used  in  the 
building  is  Fox  Island  granite,  and  its  entire 
cost  was  $1,730,000.  The  Exchange  hall 
proper  is  152  by  160  feet  in  dimensions,  and 
80  feet  high.  The  offices  and  rooms  are 
finished  in  mahogany,  finely  frescoed  and 
adorned  with  artistic  wood  mantels. 

The  thirty-eighth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Board  was  held  January  4,  1886.  The 
election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  choice  of 
A.  M.  Wright,  as  president,  and  George  D. 
Rumsey,  as  second  vice-president.  J.  H. 
Milne  became  first  vice-president.  The 
board  of  directors  at  their  annual  meeting 
re-elected  George  F.  Stone  to  the  secretary- 
ship, and  John  C.  Black  was  made  treasurer. 
The  Hon.  Sidney  Smith  was  appointed 
counsel. 

The  membership  was  reported  as  being 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-three, 
and  the  number  of  transfers  as  one-hundred 
and  eighty.  The  number  of  deaths  for  the 
year  was  twenty,  among  them  being  three  ex- 
presidents  of  the  Board — Julian  S.  Rumsey, 
Charles  Walker  and  Josiah  W.  Preston. 

Mr.  Rumsey  was  one  of  the  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  association  and  a  man  of  keen 
sagacity,  sound  judgment  and  unimpeachable 
integrity.  He  was  mayor  of  Chicago  during 
the  eventful  year  of  1861,  and  by  his  wise 
counsel,  rare  executive  ability,  and  patriotic 
energy  he  honored  the  city  which  he  served. 
Mr.  Walker  was  president  during  1856-57, 
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and  Mr.  Preston  during  1871-72.  Both  gen- 
tlemen left  behind  them  the  record  of  an 
honorable  career. 

The  financial  summary  for  the  year  was  as 
follows: 


The  surplus  cash  on  hand,  the  sum  of 
112,900,  was  reserved  for  the  rent  which 
might  be  due  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  directory 
reported  that  negotiations  were  still  pending 
with  the  latter  organization  for  an  adjust- 

1,915 annual  assessments  at $75   ......    $143.62500  ment  of  the  existing   leases  of   the  old   hall 

IS  not  paid,  but  secured  by  membership 1,360  00 

i«9  transfers 4,72600  and  commercial  building,  and  expressed  the 

Visitors"  tickets 5,43000 

Clerks  tickets $2,87000  hope    that   an  equitable    settlement    might 

Less  salary  clerks' room  manager 91900  * 

1,951  oo  soon  be  reached. 

Railroad  and  other  agents' tickets 3.5B2  SO 

Messengers'  tickets 79000  I  he  Board  scored  a  triumph   in  their  first 

Quotation  department 3,('37  86  .              , 

Dividend  on  Chamber  of  Commerce  stock 2,10000  test    Case   against    the        bucket    shops.         It 

Rents— Call  room  and  telephone  room  1,61977  ,          ,   ,        T     ,         „      ,        .       .,     ' 

clearing  House 2,S47  36  was  heard  by  Judge   Bagby   in  the    circuit 

Profit  and  loss -collection  account,  1885  .     ....          286  08  •       o               v                                     -L-           t  ii 

Real  Estate  com.,  account  rec'ed.  ..$131,824  19  court   in  September,  and  the  position  of  the 

Real  Estate  Com.,  account  paid 71,62496  .      .               ,    .       ,         ,  ,,                               .     , 

association  sustained  and  the  case  appealed. 

60.199  23  m,                                                                                     /         ,, 

Tabierent :.... 5,76075  Ihe  year   was   a  prosperous   one  for   the 

Totaireceipts   l^ST^sTls  Board.     The  crops  of  cereals  in  the  country 

were  almost  equal  to  the  average  of  the  pre- 

DISBURSMESTS.  ceding  five  years,  although    wheat,  corn  and 

salaries-Office..                      $13,01374  oats  showed  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  grown, 

Hail. 6,45429  while   the  acreage  sown  was   six  million  in 

JjC^fll 4,894  80 

Legal :  extra,  bridge  counsel 30000  excess  of   thatof   the   previous   year.     The 

Sundry  expenses,  including  extra  stenographic  _       „            _,    ,       . 

work,  copying  legal  documents,  etc   ....      1.03032  export  trade  fell  off  during  the  year  to  the 

Janitor's  salary,  including  weekly  scrubbing..       3,86200  .                                      ° 

Lavatory,  soap,  and  towels  and  washing  same,  extent  Of  $27,000,000  Of  Which    the  decrease 

also  janitor's  sundries    1,61011  .  *,-  «««  ««^ 

Market  reports— Beerbohm  cable 58500  of  $oO,000,000  was   in   exports   to  the  United 

Market  reports— Jones' cable 1,50391  -^-.        ,             .,,,        ,      ,.                     ,  .    ,,      . 

TWO  tickers  for  main  hall 2,50000  Kingdom.   Ihe  decline  was  chiefly  in  bread- 
Extra  telegraphing    91029  ~                                 .   .                  ,,,            , 

Blackboards  clerk's  salary 84000  Stuffs,  SUgar,  provisions,  Cattle  and   Copper. 

Visible  supply  telegraphing 47635  mi                         n.         i               T 

Receipts  and  shipmentstelegraphing 59803  Ihe      agl'lCUJtural      products      Constituted 

New  York  exports.'ch'icago  custom'  house  re^  nearly  73  per  cent,  of  the  total  exportation 

assessment'.":;:.':;;.'      7,000  oo  of  domestic  merchandise.     In  this  connection 

!  Board  of  Sol,  e1™of  delegates       H  go  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that   of  over  52,000, 

ia«?  000    bushels    of    grain  shipped   from  New 

^»  York  during  the  year  ISSG  not  one  bushel 

Rules,  separate  and  bound  with  reports 71200  waq  PTnnrtpd  in    Amprir-an  hnrrnms 

Stationery  and  printing,  including  all  supplies  )OtromS . 

sent  to  R.  Rs.  postage  stamps,  etc    1,44889  Thp     trrain    plpvators  nf   Cliifao-n     af     flip 

Newspapers  and  circulars 7862  '     B™           levaLOlS   Ol    V^nicagO,    at     tne 

Furnninfredirectors'records''                                i^  M  opening  of  the  year  1886,  had  a  storage  ca- 

DldfcatoTbook '.                                   V;'       7^32  pacity  of  27,000,000   bushels.     On  the   31st 

interessteonibondsnkeit0'1                       '   "    771500^  of    December  of  that  year  they  contained 

ient,  Chamber  of  commerce:'..."..;;".'..'.";;;;;;;     Voro  19,188,645  bushels,  being  the  largest  quan- 

Rent,  Commercial  Building 10,00000 

Heatinsr  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Commer-  tity  held  at  any  time  during  the  Year, 

cial  Building  18000 

Taxes  on  Real  Estate 19,33500  The  lollowing  was  the   range  of  prices  of 

Taxes  on  rersonal  property    31270  ,6. 

Dues  1885,  paid  twice,  refunded 5000  some  of   the  chief  articles  dealt  in  by   the 

Unpaid  dues  credited  to  annual  assessments  ...        „         .        ,.., 

and  secured  by  membership 1,35000  members  of  the  Board:     \\heat   from    69  £ 

Loan  paid           50,00000  ,.           ,   ,,              .      .     . 

Due  from  telegraph  co.  account  quotation  de-  to84^C6Uts;    IlOlir  (all   grades)    from    $1  to 

partment  and  credited  to  that  account  in  «,  -  n  -            v.           i                  t 

receipts 75000  $o.2o  per  barrel ;  corn  from  33  *  to  4o  cents: 

Profit  and  loss-appeals „            1000  ,,            00  ,    ,      0.                           ,"     , 

oats  from  32  i  to  3o  cents  ;  pork  from  $2.20 

Total  disbursements 219,05847  -,  „   ,_                           ,       ,       ,    ,             .. 

cushonhand 52;8i6  56  to   112. 2o   per  Carrel ;   lard  from  o^   to    7£ 

$i7T,8;?,oi  cents  per  pound. 
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The  receipts  of  wheat,  flour  and  corn  were 
as  follows:  Of  wheat,  16,771,743  bushels, 
as  against  18,909,717  bushels  in  1885  ;  of 
flour,  4,139,165  barrels;  of  corn,  956,247 
bushels. 

The  trade  in  live  stock  and  provisions 
showed  a  slight  advance  over  that  of  1885, 
the  receipts  of  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and 
horses  aggregated  for  the  year  970,320  head, 
valued  at  $166,741,754  as  against  9,^24,507 
head  received  the  year  preceding,  valued  at 
$173,598,002.  The  total  shipments  for  the 
year  amounted  to  3,107,416—253,408  in 
excess  of  the  shipments  of  1885. 

The  business  in  dressed  beef  was  satisfac- 
tory, there  being  an  ample  supply  of  good, 
cattle  and  an  active  demand  for  beef  products 
The  reputation  of  Chicago  dressed  beef  con- 
tributed to  the  favorable  result.  Large 
orders  from  European  countries  were  filled, 
and  all  forms  of  the  product  were  liberally 
shipped  to  the  southern  states,  as  well  as  to 
nearly  every  market  in  the  country.  The 
number  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  Chicago  for 
the  dressed  beef  trade  for  the  year  begin- 
ning March  1,  1886,was  1,608,202,  or  about 
200,000  more  than  were  slaughtered  for  the 
same  purpose  the  year  preceding. 

The  number  of  hogs  packed  during  the 
year  ending  March  1,  1886  was  4,425,341; 
for  the  previous  year  4,928,730. 

While  warehouse  receipts  for  grain,  as 
has  been  said,  held  a  high  place  in  the  esti- 
mation of  bankers  as  securities,  provision 
receipts  were  not  looked  upon  with  like 
favor.  During  the  year  1886  the  directors 
devoted  considerable  time  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  best  means  of  providing  better 
protection  for  holders  of  this  description 
of  securities.  After  conferring  with  the  lead- 
ing bankers  of  the  city,  dealers  in  provisions, 
brokers  and  other  interested  parties,  certain 
changes  in  the  "requirements  of  warehouse- 
men for  the  storage  of  provisions"  were  de- 
cided upon  and  adopted.  The  provision 
registrar  was  required  to  cause  daily  exami- 
nation to  be  made  of  stocks  of  registered 
provisions  in  all  warehouses  and  to  post  in 


hs  office  daily  the  result  of  such  exami- 
nation, in  order  that  holders  of  registered 
provision  warehouse  receipts  might  obtain, 
at  any  time,  detailed  information  concerning 
property  registered. 

Another  important  change  was  made  in 
reference  to  the  "requirements  for  prime 
steam  lard,"  to  take  effect  January  1, 1887. 
The  amended  rules  read  as  follows  : 

"  Standard  prime  steam  lard  shall  be 
solely  the  product  o'f  the  trimmings  and 
other  fat  parts  of  hogs, rendered  in  tanks  by 
the  direct  application  of  steam,  and  without 
subsequent  change  in  grade  or  character 
by  the  use  of  agitators  or  other  machinery, 
except  as  such  change  may  unavoidably  come 
from  transportation.  It  shall  have  proper 
color,  flavor,  and  soundness  for  keeping,  and 
no  material  which  has  been  salted  shall  be 
excluded.  The  name  and  location  of  the 
Tenderer,  and  the  grade  of  the  lard,  shall  be 
plainly  branded  on  each  package  at  the  time 
of  the  packing." 

During  the  year  1885,  there  had  been 
organized  the  Chicago  Freight  Bureau,  the 
aim  of  which  organization  was  the  reduction 
of  storage  rates  and  terminal  charges  on 
grain,  and  the  abolition  of  unjust  discrimi- 
nation in  rates  of  freight.  The  Board 
entered  into  a  contract  with  this  organiza- 
tion, under  the  terms  of  which  the  associa- 
tion was  to  pay  one-half  of  the  expenses  of 
conducting  the  Bureau.  The  Board's  share 
of  these  expenses  for  the  year  ending 
November  15,  1886  was  $6,210.10.  The 
directors  reported  that  material  benefit  had 
accrued  to  the  members  from  the  contract. 

At  the  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting,  held 
in  January,  1887,  there  were  reported  to  be 
1,930  members  on  the  roll,  and  to  have  been 
sixty-eight  membership  transfers,  and  four- 
teen deaths.  The  staff  officers  for  the 
coming  year  were  as  follows  :  President,  A. 
M.  Wright ;  first  vice-president,  George  D. 
Kumsey  ;  second  vice-president,  William  S. 
Seaverns ;  secretary,  G.  F.  Stone  ;  treasuer, 
C.  L.  Hutchinson. 

The  receipts  for  the  year,  including  cash 
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on  hand,  were  $282,307.84;  and  the  disburse- 
ments $280,621.33. 

An  examination  of  the  item  of  real  estate 
shows  a  large  expenditure  upon  account 
of  the  annulment  of  the  old  Chamber  of 
Commerce  lease.  The  cash  payment  ap- 
plied to  this  end  would  have  absorbed  a  per 
capita  assessment  of  $58  on  the  entire 
membership  of  the  association  in  order  to 
have  maintained  the  surplus  in  the  treasury 
of  the  Board  that  would  otherwise  have 
existed  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
(1887),  but  deeming  it  then  inexpedient  to 
attempt  the  levying  of  an  immediate  assess- 
ment, temporary  provision  was  made  for  the 
funds  necessary,  above  the  existing  surplus 
at  that  time  available;  and  the  deferred  inter- 
mediate assessment,  less  than  the  above  sur- 
plus, was  added  to  that  for  the  ensuing  year's 
estimate. 

The  directors  reported  that  all  the  remnant 
of  floating  indebtedness  resulting  from  unad- 
justed contracts  on  account  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  building  had  been  paid. 
The  incubus  imposed  by  the  old  Chamber  of 
Commerce  lease  had  been  removed,  and  the 
Board,  for  the  first  time  since  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  building  was  undertaken, 
was  able  to  reach  an  exact  comprehension  of 
of  its  financial  situation.  There  yet  remained 
a  bonded  indebtedness  of  $1,500,000  bearing 
interest  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
annual  insurance  ou  the  building  was  $11,000. 
and  the  taxes  and  assessments  approximated 
$20,000  per  year,  making  the  total  fixed 
charge  on  account  of  the  building  $100,000. 

The  year  1887  was  one  which  seriously 
tested  the  financial  strength  and  intrepidity 
of  the  members  of  the  Board.  It  was  the 
year  of  the  so-called  "Cincinnati  syndicate," 
of  which  Harper,  of  Cincinnati,  was  at  the 
head.  It  was  controlled  through  the  agency 
of  millions  filched  from  the  great  national 
bank  which  was  wrecked  in  the  enterprise. 
The  directors  characterized  the  operation  of 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  as  a  "gigantic 


conspiracy  against  the  Board  of  Trade,"  and 
added  that  the  "fate  of  the  Keenes,  the 
Handys  and  the  Harpers  "should  henceforth 
be  suggestive  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mercial and  financial  "  highway  "  that  this 
Board  does  not  present  an  inviting  field  for 
their  favorite  operations. 

The  subject  of  transportation  continued 
to  engross  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
Board,  and  the  year  1887  witnessed  sub- 
stantial progress  in  the  direction  of  securing 
definite  bills  of  lading  from  railroad  com- 
panies for  bulk  shipments  of  grain  from  the 
Chicago  market;  nor  were  the  efforts  of  the 
association  to  prevent  discrimination  against 
this  city  relaxed.  While  the  Board  did  not 
seek  any  advantage  in  rates  from  Chicago, 
relatively,  over  those  from  other  Western 
points,  it  did  insist  that  no  railroad  or 
combination  of  railroads  should  be  per- 
mitted to  make  discriminating  rates  which 
should  divert  commerce  through  unaccus- 
tomed and  unnatural  channels  away  from 
or  around  this  city.  In  these  efforts  the 
Board  received  the  co-operation  of  the 
management  of  the  leading  trunk  lines 
terminating  at  Chicago. 

The  business  of  the  year,  generally  speak- 
ing, fulfilled  reasonable  expectations.  In 
most  departments  of  trade  results  were  satis- 
factory, both  in  regard  to  volume  and  prices. 
Contentment  with  a  reasonable  percentage 
of  profits,  and  a  refusal  of  business  unless 
accompanied  with  fair  returns,  characterized 
the  business  management. 

The  agricultural  products  of  the  country 
at  large,  with  the  exception  of  corn,  were 
up  to  the  average  of  the  preceding  years. 
The  prosperity  of  general  trade,  manufac- 
turing, the  distribution  of  a  great  variety 
of  commodities,  the  maintenance  of  collat- 
eral securities,  all  depend  upon  the  yield 
of  the  grout  cereals,  and  upon  the  facilities 
for  marketing  the  crops,  by  which  may  be 
made  instantly  available  the  enormous  re- 
sources of  the  great  agricultural  areas,  thus 
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supplying  remittances  to  merchant  and 
banker,  and  daily  meeting  obligations  in  all 
markets. 

The  price  of  wheat  on  the  exchange  during 
the  year  ranged  from  66f  cents  to  94f 
cents,  the  highest  figures  being  paid  in 
August  and  the  lowest  in  June.  The  receipts 
amounted  to  21,841,251  bushels,  which  ex- 
ceeded the  quantity  received  in  any  year 
except  1884,  since  1882.  The  shipments 
aggregated  26,850,759  bushels,  which  sur- 
passed the  quantity  shipped  during  any 
year  since  1879,  and,  with  that  exception, 
since  1874.  The  shipments  of  flour  in  1887 
also  amounted  to  1,500,000  barrels  more 
than  in  any  other  year.  The  receipts  of 
corn  were  smaller  than  those  of  any  year 
since  1882,  being  51,578,410  bushels,  as 
against  62,851,504  bushels  during  the  year 
1886.  The  shipments  also  showed  a  falling 
off,  being  50,467,814  bushels,  or  6,000,000 
bushels  less  than  those  of  the  year  preceding. 
Prices  ranged  from  33  cents  ill  February  to 
51^  cents  in  December.  The  receipts  of 
oats  were  the  largest  ever  known,  being 
45,759,842  bushels,  or  4,300,000  more  than 
in  any  other  year.  Shipments  aggregated 
37,663,330  bushels,  which  exceeded  the 
shipments  of  any  previous  year  by  about 
5,300,000  bushels.  The  lowest  quotations 
were  those  of  March  and  April  and  the 
highest  those  of  December,  the  range  being 
23f  cents  to  31£. 

The  fortieth  annual  election  of  officers, 
held  in  January,  1888,  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  Charles  L.  Hntchinson,  as  president ; 
George  G.  Parker,  as  second  vice-president. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Seaverns  succeeded  to  the  first 
vice-presidency ;  and  Messrs.  George  F.  Stone 
and  John  C.  Black  were  reappointed  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  respectively.  The  roll 
embraced  the  names  of  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty  members,  and  the 
mortuary  list  included  twelve  names. 

The  directors  in  their  annual  report  con- 
gratulated the  Board  upon  its  improved 
financial  condition.  During  the  year  1887 
its  affairs  were  conducted  with  commendable 


regard  for  economy,  and  yet  without  lessen- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  organization. 

The  financial  statement  for  the  year  1888 
showed  receipts  to  have  been  $242,778.05, 
and  disbursements,  $223,462.6'!. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  there  was  a 
surplus  of  over  $70,000  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer.  Of  this  sum  $50,000  was  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  and  cancellation  of 
bonds  of  the  Board.  The  annual  assessment 
for  1888  was  unusually  large,  being  $90  per 
capita,  but  the  sound  financial  condition 
of  the  association  justified  the  directors  in 
fixing  the  dues  for  1889  at  $70. 

The  directors  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  under  the  existing  rules,  no  adjournment 
of  the  sessions  could  be  made  without  the 
vote  by  ballot  of  the  full  Board,  and  recom- 
mended, with  a  view  to  avoiding  delay  and 
expense,  that  a  modification  should  be  made, 
conferring  this  duty  upon  the  Board  of 
directors.  They  also  congratulated  the 
members  that  the  year  had  been,  generally 
speaking,  a  prosperous  one,  there  having 
been  but  few  failures  although  fluctuations 
in  prices  had  been  within  a  wide  range,  and 
sometimes  even  wild. 

The  volume  of  trading  on  the  floor  of  the 
exchange  was  considerably  in  excess  of  that 
during  1887,  especially  in  wheat,  the  specu- 
lative trading  having  been  stimulated  by  an 
early  report  of  a  shortage  in  this  cereal  and 
the  prospect  of  a  large  foreign  demand. 
The  result  was  the  forming  of  two  parties, 
one  believing  in  the  probability  of  higher 
prices,  and  the  other  being  of  the  opinion 
that  prices  would  decline.  The  "bulls" 
ultimately  came  out  victorious,  wheat  reach- 
ing the  extraordinarily  high  prices  of  $2 
in  September.  The  receipts  of  the  year 
amounted  to  13,438,099  bushels,  as  against 
21,848,251  bushels  in  1887,  and  were  smaller 
than  during  any  year  since  1872,  owing  to 
the  reduced  quantity  and  limited  marketing 
of  the  crop  of  1887.  The  lowest  quotation 
was  in  April,  when  wheat  sold  for  71£  cents. 

The  receipts  were  larger  fhan  for  any  year 
since  1883,  being  74, 208, 90S  bush  els,  or  over 
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23,000,000  bushels  more  than  those  of  1887. 
Trading  in  this  cereal  during  the  first  part 
of  the  year  was  extensive  and  animated,  but 
was  less  active  as  the  season  progressed. 
The  range  of  prices  was  from  33  £  cents  to 
60  cents,  the  highest  quotation  being  in  May 
and  the  lowest  in  December. 

The  receipts  of  oats  surpassed  those  of 
any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  trade, 
aggregating  52,184,878  bushels,  as  against 
45,750,842  bushels  in  1887.  Prices  ranged 
from  38  cents  in  May  down  to  23  £  cents  in 
September. 

The  receipts  of  cattle  amounted  to  2,611,- 
543,  as  against  2,382,008  during  the  previous 
year,  and  1,963,900  in  1886,  being  the  largest 
ever  received  in  any  year  up  to  that  time. 
The  shipments  aggregated  968,385  head,  as 
against  791,483  in  18h7  and  704,615  in  1886, 
this  also  exceeding  the  record  of  any  previous 
year.  The  receipts  of  calves,  sheep,  horses 
and  hogs  were  also  phenomenally  large. 
Prices  for  all  sorts  of  live  stock  ruled  high 
and  the  business  of  the  year  was  unusually 
satisfactory  to  dealers. 

The  number  of  cattle  used  for  dressed- 
beef  and  canning  for  the  city  trade  for  the 
year  1888  was  2,650,627,  as  against  1, 963,051 
in  1887,  and  l,698,292in  1886.  At  the  same 
time  the  export  tradein  beef  and  pork  was 
not  equal  to  that  ofthe  year  preceding,  by 
23,793,739  pounds. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Stock  Exchange, 
having  outlived  its  usefulness,  came  to  an 
end  this  year. 

The  officers  for  the  year  1889 — the  forty- 
first  in  the  history  of  the  Board  of  Trade — 
were  as  follows :  President,  W.  S.  Seaverns  ; 
first  vice-president,  George  G.  Parker;  second 
vice-president,  E.  W.  Bailey ;  secretary, 
George  P.  Stone  ;  treasurer,  C.  L.  Hutch- 
inson. 

The  number  of  names  on  the  roll  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  was  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  nineteen  ;  the  number  of 
approved  transfers  was  two  hundred  and 
eleven.  The  mortuary  list  for  the  year 
included  fourteen  names. 


The  directors  submitted  the  following 
summary  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
for  the  year:  Eeceipts  $282,1^8.99;  dis- 
disbursements  $263,770.36. 

The  business  of  the  Board  during  the 
year  1889  was  fairly  satisfactory,  and  was 
marked  by  a  conservative  mercantile  con- 
duct, which  prevented  serious  fluctuations 
in  prices,  and  imparted  confidence  in  gen- 
eral financial  soundness. 

The  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  corpora- 
tions existing  under  special  charter  to  own 
and  enjoy  as  much  real  and  personal  estate 
as  should  be  necessary  for  the  transaction  of 
their  business  was  regarded  by  the  Board 
with  much  satisfaction,  inasmuch  as  it  en- 
abled the  directors  to  pursue  the  policy  of 
retiring  its  bonds  without  violating  the 
terms  of  its  charter. 

Rates  of  freight  fluctuated  less  than  in 
former  years.  This  result  was  attributable, 
in  no  small  degree,  to  the  effects  of  the 
Chicago  Freight  Bureau,  which  rendered 
valuable  service  to  the  grain-receiving  and 
provision  interests.  The  directors  urged 
that  the  Board  continue  its  connection  with 
the  Freight  Bureau  and  that  the  members 
avail  themselves  more  freely  of  this  agency 
in  the  presentation  of  their  freight  griev- 
ances, and,  indeed,  all  matters  pertaining  to 
freight  complications  and  adjustments. 

The  committee  on  weighing  reported  that 
the  Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk,  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  and  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
railroads  had  constructed  approved  hopper 
scales  for  weighing  and  transferring  grain. 
The  committee  urged  upon  the  railroad 
commissioners  to  compel  those  lines  which 
had  not  in  all  respects  conformed  with  the 
statute  promptly  to  obey  its  mandates,  in 
order  that  the  grain  growers,  shippers  and 
merchants  might  have  the  protection  to 
which  they  were  entitled. 

Delegates  were  sent  to  represent  the  Chi- 
cago association  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Board  of  Trade,  held  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  in  the  month  of  October.  This  meet- 
ing was  one  of  great  importance,  and  in 
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reference  to  the  influence  exerted  by  the 
National  Board  of  Trade  the  directors  in 
their  annual  report  used  the  following 
language: 

"An  increased  interest  has  been  awakened 
in  this  organization  as  an  influential  channel 
through  which  the  discussion  of  economic 
questions,  by  eminent  and  successful  mer- 
chants, finds  its  way  to  State  and  national 
councils,  thus  preventing  vicious  and  par- 
tially considered  legislation  upon  many 
subjects  vital  to  National  commercial  pros- 
perity." 

The  receipts  of  grain,  and  its  equivalent 
in  flour  at  Chicago  in  1889  aggregated 
183,563,208  bushels,  showing  an  increase  of 
975,020  bushels  over  those  of  1888,  which 
were  the  largest  ever  received  up  to  that  time. 
There  was  an  increase  of  5,324,577  bushels 
in  wheat,  of  5,711,783  bushels  in  corn,  and 
136,912  bushels  in  barley;  while  in  oats  there 
was  a  decrease  of  2,283,936;  in  rye,  161,587 
bushels,  and  in  flour,  7,723,073  barrels. 
The  shipments  of  grain  also  exhibited 
a  very  considerable  increase,  the  total  excess 
over  those  of  1888  being  22,376,011  bushels, 
made  up  of  4,329,556  bushels  of  wheat,  14,- 
339,273  bushels  of  corn,  9,574,863  bushels  of 
oats,  56,986  bushels  of  rye,  and  365,758 
bushels  of  barley.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  decrease  in  shipments  of  flour  amount- 
ing to  1,575,646  barrels,  which  represented 
6,302,584  bushels  of  wheat.  This  falling  off 
was  attributable  to  an  absence  of  demand  in 
the  local  trade,  due  to  an  accumulation  of 
stocks  in  the  autumn  of  1888  and  to  heavy 
shipments  direct  from  Duluth  to  eastern 
markets.  At  the  same  time  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  a  large  share  of  the  shipments 
of  flour  was  controlled  by  Chicago  firms. 
This  feature  of  the  flour  trade  is  becoming 
year  by  year  more  prominent,  as  it  renders 
possible  a  saving  of  expense  which  furnishes  a 
fair  margin  of  profit  to  the  miller. 

The  provision  trade  for  the  year  1889  pre- 
sented a  remarkable  exhibit.  The  receipts  of 
cured  meats  were  nearly  double  those  of 
1888,  being  279,307,926  pounds,  against 


146,728,592  for  the  year  preceding.  The  re- 
ceipts of  lard  amounted  to  99,952,687  pounds, 
against  70,555,797  in  1888,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  29,096,890  pounds.  This  remark- 
able accretion  of  trade  was  due  to  the  rapid 
development  of  the  meat  packing  industry 
at  Missouri  river  points,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  Sioux  City,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
City  and  Lincoln,  in  Nebraska,  Kansas  City 
and  St.  Joseph,  in  Missouri,  and  Atlantic, 
Iowa. 

The  receipts  of  dressed  beef, also, exhibited 
the  enormous  increese  of  72  per  cent.,  aggre- 
gating 88,894,033  pounds;  while  the  ship- 
ments exceeded  those  of  1888  by  184,243,802 
pounds. 

The  increase  in  the  local  output  of  the 
three  articles  last  mentioned  in  1889,  as 
compared  with  1888,  was  as  follows:  17,473,- 
449  pounds  cured  meats,  57,272,932  pounds 
of  lard,  and  146,406,103  pounds  of  dressed 
beef. 

The  receipts  of  live  stock  for  the  year 
were  larger  than  during  1888,  comprising 
3,023,281  cattle,  122,968  calves,  1,998,526 
hogs,  1,832,409  sheep  and  79,926  horses. 

At  the  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Board,  held  in  1890,  the  officers  chosen  were: 
President,  William  T.  Baker;  first  vice-pres- 
ident, E.  W.  Bailey;  second  vice-president, 
J.  G.  Steever;  secretary,  G.  F.  Stone;  assist- 
tant  secretary,  R.  S.  Worthington;  and 
treasurer,  E.  A.  Hamill. 

The  total  membership  for  the  year  was 
1,913,  and  the  number  of  transfers  237, 
yielding  a  revenue  of  $5,925. 

The  mortuary  list  for  the  year  nearly 
doubled  that  of  any  previous  year,  includ- 
ing twenty-six  names,  among  them  being 
those  of  three  ex-presidents  of  the  Board, 
viz:  Charles  E.  Culver,  Asa  Dow  and  A.  M. 
Wright. 

The  directory  reported  $284,641.84  re- 
ceived and  $262,672  53  disbursed. 

During  the  year  the  directors  purchased 
and  canceled  $50,000  of  the  bonds  of  the 
Board,  leaving  a  to*al  indebtedness  of 
$1,350,000,  bearing  interest  at  five  per  cent. 
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per  annum,  payable  semi-aunually  and  due 
in  1933,  or,  at  the  option  of  the  Board,  at 
any  time  after  1893.  The  directory  recom- 
mended the  continuance  of  the  policy  of 
purchasing  this  amount  of  the  bonds  of  the 
Board  annually,  with  a  view  steadily  and  sub- 
stantially to  reduce  the  bonded  debt  to  save 
the  outlay  of  $2,500  each  year  for  interest, 
and  to  lower  the  insurance  premium  on  the 
Board's  property. 

The  annual  assessment  was  fixed  for  the 
year  1890  at  $70,  being  $'40  less  than  for 
1888. 

The  report  of  the  directors  contains  some 
interesting  figures  showing  the  disproportion 
existing  between  the  sum  received  for  rent 
and  the  expenses  incurred  on  account  of  real 
estate.  The  former  amounted  to  $99,585,- 
46,  while  the  expenditures  were  as  follows: 

Interest  on  bonds $  69,443  75 

Taxes  on  real  estate 20,134  14 

Insurance  on  buildings .        7,38000 

Expenses  of  the  R.  E.  Dept 57,18008 

$1:4,007  97 

The  difference,  amounting  to  $54,4:22.51, 
may  be  considered  as  the  cost  to  the  Board 
for  the  use  of  the  Exchange  hall  and    all 
other  rooms  occupied  by  the  association. 
_  The  warfare  between  the  Board  and  the 
"  bucket  shops  "  was  continued  during  the 
year.    In  reference  to  this  subject  the  direc 
tors  say  in  their  report : 

"  The  evils  caused  by  the  'bucket  shops' 
had  become  alarming,  and 
their  effect  upon  the  prices 
of  the  chief  cereals  was  so  disastrous  to  the 
agriculturist  and  to  the  merchant,  that  your 
directors  conceived  it  to  be  their  duty, 
under  your  instructions,  to  withhold  the 
quotations  of  the  Board  from  those  who,  it 
is  believed,  desired  them  for  unlawful  pur- 
poses. In  order  to  accomplish  this  result  it 
was  necessary,  under  the  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Illinois,  to  entirely  dis- 
continue the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
your  market  quotations.  The  market  quo- 
tation department,  therefore,  was  entirely 
dissolved,  and  all  telegraphic  instruments 
nd  appliances  were  summarily  removed 
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from  the  Exchange  ball.  This  also  had  the 
effect  of  relieving  the  Board  from  furnishing 
quotations  to  certain  concerns  which  had 
enjoined  the  Board  from  withholding  such 
quotations." 

There  were  not  wanting  those  who  viewed 
the  adoption  of  this  policy  with  more  or  less 
apprehension.  The  event,  however,  fully 
justified  the  directors  in  taking  the  step. 
That  portion  of  the  year  when  quotations 
were  collected  and  disseminated,  the  account 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  clearing  house  showed 
a  loss  of  $600,  while  from  the  dute  of  the 
discontinuance  of  the  quotations,  viz.:  April 
1,  to  the  close  of  the  year  the  volume  of  trade 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  showed 
a  gain  of  about  $5,000.  An  indication  of  the 
amount  of  speculative  business  in  grain  is 
furnished  by  the  total  clearances  for  the  year, 
which  amounted  to  $86,627,157. 25, as  against 
$55,463,080.75  in  1889.  The  heaviest  busi- 
ness of  the  year  was  transacted  during  the 
months  of  May  and  August. 

The  inter-state  commerce  law  received 
efficient  support,  the  directors  insisting  par- 
ticularly that  all  facilities  offered  by  common 
carriers  should  be  en  joyed  absolutely  without 
discrimination  as  to  person  or  volume  of 
business. 

Many  subjects  of  public  interest  were 
acted  upon  by  the  Board  during  the  year. 
Decisive  action  was  taken  against  the  use  by 
individuals  or  corporations  of  government 
piers  situated  on  lake  ports,  notably  with  re- 
ference to  the  pier  in  Chicago  harbor  and  at 
the  port  of  Buffalo,  New  York.  Resolutions 
were  adopted  favoring  reciprocity  between 
South  American  countries  and  the  United 
States,  and  recommending  that  it  should 
extend  along  parallels  of  lattitude  with  special 
reference  to  those  articles  which  other  coun- 
tries could  more  economically  furnish  than 
could  our  own. 

The  directory  also  favored  the  passage  of 
the  Torrey  bankrupt  law  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  United  States  revenue  and  naval 
services;  petitioned  the  Board  of  aldermen  of 
the  city  of  Chicago  to  appropriate  a  sufficient 
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amount  of  money  to  deepen  the  Chicago 
river;  protested  against  the  passage  of  the 
Butterworth  bill;  urged  an  early  decision  by 
the  inter-state  commerce  commission  of  the 
case  brought  before  them  by  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
crimination in  the  rate  of  freight  upon 
dressed  meat  as  against  that  on  live  hogs; 
petitioned  Congress  to  take  such  measures  as 
would  insure  the  unobstructed  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  river;  protested  against 
amending  the  inter-state  commerce  act  so 
as  to  include  lake  vessels;  against  the 
passage  of  the  bill  known  as  the  Conger  bill, 
and  against  any  further  legislation  by  Con- 
gress in  regard  to  silver. 

A.  delegation  was  sent  to  represent  the 
Board  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Board  of  Trade,  held  at  New  Orleans  in 
December.  The  resolutions  presented  by 
the  Chicago  delegates  were  important,  and 
save  in  one  particular,  were  adopted.  The 
meeting  was  one  of  the  most  successful  ever 
held.  Many  important  subjects  were  pre- 
sented, and  were  profitably  and  thoroughly 
discussed. 

The  officers  of  the  Board  for  1891  were: 
William  T.  Baker,  president;  J.  G.  Steever, 
first  vice-president,  and  J.  T.  Kawleigh,  sec- 
ond vice-president.  George  F.  Stone  was 
re-elected  secretary  for  the  seventh  time. 
One  hundred  and  ninety  transfers  and  twen- 
ty-four deaths  occurred  during  the  year,  the 
mortuary  list  embracing  the  name  of  Samuel 
H.  McCrea,  an  ex-president  of  the  Board. 

Considered  in  its  entirety  the  year  was 
an  eminently  prosperous  one.  The  member- 
ship roll  had  lengthened  until  it  included 
more  than  nineteen  hundred  names.  While 
there  had  been  fully  the  usual  amount  of  spec- 
lative  trading,  comparatively  few  failures 
were  reported;  and  business  had  been  con- 
ducted upon  a  basis  which  afforded  a  fair 
profit. 

The  year  opened  with  a  balance  in  the 
treasury  of  $21,069.31.  By  way  of  illustrat- 
ing the  contrast  between  the  early  and  pres- 
ent operations  of  the  organization,  the  fol- 


lowing detailed    statement   of   receipts   and 
expenditures  for  1891  is  given: 

RECEIPTS. 

1,909  annual  assessments,  at  $65 $124,085  00 

199  transfers,  at  J25 4,975  00 

40  Special  (6  months)  tickets,  at  #32  SO 1,300  00 

10  Special  Messengers' tickets,  at  #32.50 325  Oil 

From  visitors' tickets  10,51?  66 

From  messengers' tickets ...  1,007.  u 

From  clerks' tickets.  .          $1,86500 

Less  manager  settling  room's  salary  —      840  00 

1,025  CO 

From  table  rents 6,72540 

From  rental  of  telephone  room 169  89 

From  sa  les  of  badges 74  50 

From  Board  of  Trade  clearing  house 7,21426 

From  real  estate  department 112,281  99 

Held  in  trust  for  appeal  not  tried 1500 

$269,716  ;0 
Cash  on  hand  January  6, 1891 21,969  31 

$291,685  51 

EXPENDITURES. 

Interest  on  bonded  debt $65,716  50 

Purchase  of  $50.008.00  Hoard  of  Trade  bonds 51,979  9i 

Taxes  on  real  estate                       i 3.540  87 

Insurance  on  building,  rentals,  etc 10,8  2  27 

Expenses  of  real  estate  department 53,86493 

Office  salaries,  including  secretary  and  assistant  1  ',959  32 

Salaries,  Exchange  Hall  employes 6,04700 

A.  W.  Green,  attorney,  legal  services  5,000  00 

Other  Ifgal  expenses                 1500 

Janitor's  salary,  including  scrubbing 3,8(iO  00 

Soan,  towels  and  sundries  for  lavatory 500  53 

Washing  towels 644  84 

Ice 18687 

Market  reports,  ticker  service      2,01150 

Market  reports,  cables 4,97598 

Market  reports,  blackboard  clerk.  840  00 

Market  reports,  other  clerk 84000 

Chicago  Freight  Bureau  4,10333 

Statistical  information  from  New  York,  Buffalo, 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  Custom  House 

and  Union  Stock  Yards 93203 

Telegraphing 1,43476 

Annual  reports  and  rules 2,23t>  07 

Stationery,  printing  and  postage 1,721  14 

Newspapers  and  circulars 10140 

Special  service 2,63611 

Assessment  National  Board  of  Trade 20500 

Assessment  National  Transportation  Association  225  50 

Delegate  to  National  Transportation  Association  22  85 

Balloting  expenses 20000 

Furniture        13405 

Repairs 24  65 

Insurance  on  furniture 5600 

Rental  of  telephone 12500 

Sundry  expenses  250  32 

Engrossing  resolutions    15  00 

Paid  appeals  held  over  from  1890  1000 

$259,538  79 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  hands  of  treasurer,  Jan- 
uary 5, 1892 32, 146  72 

Receipts $291.68551 

Expenditures 259,538  79 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  hands  of  treasurer,  January 

5,1892 $  32,146  72 

The  bonded  indebtedness  was  reduced 
$50,000,  through  the  purchase  of  obliga- 
tions, leaving  a  balance  due  of  $1,300,000, 
bearing  5  per  cent  interest,  maturing  in 
1933.  The  directors  recommended  that  this 
be  refunded  at  4  per  cent.,  although  the  im- 
mediate execution  of  the  project  was  not 
considered  advisable. 

Members  were    assessed   $65   by  way  of 
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annual  dues.  This  was  a  reduction  of  $5, 
yet,  after  paying  all  debts  and  purchasing 
bonds  as  above  mentioned,  the  balance  on 
hand  at  the  close  of  the  year  exceeded  that 
at  the  beginning  by  $10,177.41,  which  was 
largely  due  to  an  increase  of  $12,914.54  in 
the  income  derived  from  rents. 

Clearances  for  the  year  through  the  Board 
of  Trade  Clearing  House  aggregated  $104,- 
083,529.67,  or  nearly  $17,500,000  more  than 
those  of  the  previous  year. 

Telegraph  instruments  were  replaced  upon 
the  floor  of  the  Board  room  during  the  year. 
Leases  were  made  to  the  Western  Union, 
the  Postal  Telegraph  and  the  Milwaukee 
Telegraph  companies,  under  the  terms  of 
which  the  lessees  were  granted  space  in  the 
exchange  hall,  while  the  association  retained 
prior  and  superior  rights. 

Matters  of  more  general  interest  also  came 
in  for  a  due  share  of  attention.  The  Board 
was  -represented  by  a  delegation  at  the 
"waterway  convention"  which  assembled  at 
Detroit  on  December  17,  1891,  and  which 
had  for  its  main  object  the  securing  of  a 
national  appropriation  for  the  deepening  of 
lake  channels.  The  directory  moreover 
recommended  to  Congress  the  placing  of  a 
new  iron  and  steel  propeller  upon  Lake 
Michigan  as  a  revenue  cutter,  besides  the 
construction  of  two  new  cutters  for  the 
Pacific  coast  and  one  for  Lake  Ontario. 

The  year  1892  was  characterized  by  no 
special  feature  other  than  a  continuance  of 
the  Board's  vigorous  policy  of  opposition  to 
the  anti-option  legislation  championed  by 
representatives  Hatch  and  Washburn  in  the 
national  legislature. 

The  number  of  annual  assessments  on 
members — sixty-five  dollars  each — was  1,909; 
there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  trans- 
fers, and  twenty  deaths  among  members, 
among  them  being  that  of  Hiram  Wheeler, 
an  ex-president  of  the  association  universally 
esteemed.  Charles  D.  Hamill  was  elected 
president;  James  T.  Rawleigh,  for  first  vice- 
president,  and  E.  G.  Chandler  was  chosen 
second  vice-president;  George  F.  Stone  was 
once  more  re-elected  to  the  office  of  secretary, 


and  Ernest  A.  Hamill  acted  as  treasurer. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  there  was  in 
the  treasury  $32,146.72.  The  receipts  of  the 
Board  from  all  sources  were  $280,997.94; 
making  a  total  of  $313,144.66.  The  ex- 
penses aggregated  $282,238,  leaving  a  cash 
balance  of  $30,906.55,  including  $10,000  in 
bills  payable.  The  bonded  indebtedness  was 
reduced  by  $50,000,  leaving  bonds  yet  out- 
standing to  the  amount  of  $1,250,000.  It 
was  deemed  best  by  the  Board  of  directors  to 
discontinue  the  purchase  of  these  obliga- 
tions, and  in  consequence  membership  fees 
were  reduced  from  $65  to  $45.  Several  im- 
portant repairs  were  made  to  the  building, 
and  to  the  steam  and  electric  plants,  the 
result  being  that  the  outlay  by  the  real 
estate  department  for  interest  on  bonds, 
taxes,  insurance  and  other  expenses  exceeded 
the  rentals  received  by  $42,044.  This  differ- 
ence, as  heretofore  said,  was  regarded  as  the 
cost  to  the  Board  for  the  use  of  the  exchange 
hall  and  all  other  rooms  occupied  by  the 
association. 

The  receipts  of  grain  and  of  flour  in  its 
grain  equivalent  aggregated  256,000,000 
bushels — the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
Board.  Of  the  various  forms  of  meat  2,063,- 
000,000  pounds  were  shipped  (of  pork  291,- 
784  barrels),  and  399,000,000  pounds  of  lard. 
The  menace  of  hostile  legislation  militated 
against  receipts ;  yet  Chicago's  unrivaled 
facilities  for  the  rapid  distribution  of  mer- 
chandise and  for  minimizing  the  cost  of  com- 
mercial transactions,  sustained  the  city's  posi- 
tion as  the  largest  grain  and  provision  market 
in  the  world.  The  committee  on  transporta- 
tion, by  its  intermediary  efforts  on  behalf  of 
shippers,  not  only  with  railroads  centering  in 
Chicago,  but  also  with  those  whose  termini 
are  at  the  seaboard  and  other  eastern  cities, 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  large 
volume  of  business  transacted  by  receivers 
and  shippers  of  the  association.  The  work 
of  the  freight  bureau  was  also  of  great  value. 
Of  the  $11,467.30  in  claims  $8,126.33  was 
the  sum  reported  adjusted  and  paid,  with 
reasonable  prospect  for  the  collection  of 
$2,600  additional  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Officers  for  1893  were  chosen  as  follows:      president,    Milton    C.   Lightner ;   secretary, 
President,   Charles    D.   Hamill  ;   first   vice-      George  F.  Stone, 
president,    E.   G.    Chandler;    second    vice-       The  following  is  a  complete  roster  of  officers: 


YEAR. 

PRESIDENTS. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

SECRETARIES. 

TREASURERS. 

1  858-59 

Thos.  H  Beebe 

W.  W.   Mitchell  

W.  W.  Mitchell 

1859  60 

Thomas  H  B«~ebe  1st 

Seth  Catlin    

Geo.  Watson. 

1860-61 

I.  Y.  Muuii 

Stephen  Clary,  2nd  
Eli  Bates    1st 

Jno.  V.  Farwell,  2nd  

1861  6° 

.1          n 

it          11 

B.  G.   WolcotiJ  2nd  

1863-63 

C  T  Wheeler 

W  H.  Low    1st 

11                  t4 

11          ii 

1863  64 

N  K  Fairbank  1st 

>1          1, 

Jno.  F.  Beaty  

1884-65 

11          i. 

C.J.  Gilbert,  2d        

1865  -(56 

i,          .1 

ii          11 

1866  67 

41                        I. 

ii          11 

E.  W.  Deusmore,   2d  

1867-68 

Wiley  M    Egan 

•t          » 

ii          ii 

C.  B.  Goodyear,  2nd  

1868-69 

E  V    Robbins 

E.  K    Bruce,  1st 

11          ii 

11          11 

J.D.Cole,  Jr.,  2nd  
S  H    McCrea  1st 

H.  A.  Towner,  2nd 

8. 

S   H     McCrea 

B  F    Murphy,  1st 

11             ii 

P    W.  Dater    2nd 

1871*7° 

J.  W    Preston 

rhas.  C.  Culver,  1st  

•i             ,1 

Wm.  N.  Brainard.2nd  

1872  73 

J-  W.  Preston 

Chae.  E.  Culver,  1st  . 

11             11 

ii             ii 

W.  N.  Brainard,  2nd  

1873  74 

Cbas.  E.  Culver 

'•           "           1st        

11             11 

ti             i. 

H.  Priestley,  2d  

1874-75 

Geo.  M.  How 

"          "         1st 

11             11 

ii             ii 

1875  76 

"           "         1st  

.1             11 

i.              11 

D.H.Lincoln,  2nd  

1876-77 

J.  K  Bensley 

"          "         let 

H             11 

11             ii 

Josiah  Stiles  2nd 

1877-78 

"             "          1st  

11             11 

11             11 

W  Dickinson  2nd 

UTS  79 

NT.  K.  Fairbank 

"             "              1st   

11             11 

ii             ii 

J.  H.  Dwight,  2nd  

1879-80 

Asa  Dow  

"          "        1st  

11             11 

C.  J.  Blair. 

J   H    Dwight 

H.  W.  Rogers,  Jr.,  2nd  
"             "              1st 

11             11 

H.  W  Rogers   Jr 

R.  W.  Dunham,  2nd  
"              "           1st 

11             11 

W.  E.  McHenry,  2nd  ....  .. 

**              **           1st 

11             11 

B  L  Smith 

1883  84 

Jas.  B.  Hobbs 

"           '*        1st 

11             11 

11       .1 

' 

G  T  Smith  2nd  

E  N    Blake 

"           "      1st 

11          11 

ii       .1 

J  H  Milne   2nd              

A  M  Wright 

**         **      1st 

11          it 

J  C   Black 

1887-88 

A    M    Wright 

"             ••              1st  

11          11 

C  I    H   t  h' 

"             "          1st          1 

,1          11 

\j'  jj.  iTUicninson  .  — 

. 

"           **           1st 

11          11 

.  G.  oea\  ems  

E  W  Bailey  2nd 

I;,  it.  xiuicninsou. 

"         **       1st 

11          11 

E.  A.  Hamill. 

J.  G  .  Steever,  2nd  

>'               "            I8t                     

11          ti 

E.  A.  HamiU. 
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The  subjoined  tables  afford  a  synoptized 
statistical  view  of  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  Chicago  in  sundry  leading  articles  for  a 
series  of  years.  The  author  acknowledges 
his  obligations  for  the  same  to  the  carefully 
prepared  reports  of  the  able  and  efficient 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  George 
F.  Stone,  who  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation 
at  commercial  centres  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

[NOTE — The  author  has  found  it  necessary 
to  break  the  logical  order  of  the  following 


tables  in  order  to  preserve  their  typograph- 
ical continuity.  The  exegenciesof  the  com- 
positor have  proved  paramount,  and  the 
reader  must  seek  information  on  particular 
points  under  the  particular  caption  in  which 
he  is  interested.  The  accuracy  of  the  figures 
is  guaranteed  by  the  imprimater  of  a  body 
which  ranks  second  to  none  in  the  list  of 
American  commercial  associations,  and  which 
has  done  so  much  to  advance  the  prosperity 
of  the  western  metropolis — the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade.] 


YEARLY  AOGKEQATE  RECEIPTS  AT  CBICAOO,  OP  VARIOUS  COMMODITIES  FROM  1853  to  1892,  INCLUSIVE. 
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1853 

207 

11,250 

8,993,903 

888,568 

812,430 

1,030,000 

1,274,311 

81,789 

38,548 

202.101 

93,483 

1854 

1,697 

25.701 

14.492,012 

4,380,979 

2,143,569 

751,838 

1,430,326 

169,556 

56,775 

228,336 

82,061 

1855 

12,427 

29,265 

9,628,445 

471.062 

2,473,082 

1,969,299 

1.557.43K 

169,946 

109.576 

306,547 

108,647 

1856 

225 

13,298 

10.323.463 

821,827 

2,668,938 

1,853,9201        3,527,992 

175,6fi7 

93,020 

456,673 

135,876 

1857 

481 

8,918|       6,252.228 

2,170,200 

3.039,385 

1,116,821 

5,139,384 

204,473 

171,350 

459,639 

131,830 

1858 

695 

26,5701       8,007,061 

3.144,600 

3,166.923 

1,053,626 

11,606.997 

334,997 

87,290 

278.943 

127,565 

1859 

6,223 

24,533         6  700  612 

3.916251 

918,319 

12,685.446 

316,291 

131,204 

302,845 

165,987 

1860 

1,747 

11,120         I9WS-JHH 

4,813,407 

859248 

11  233.918 

255  148 

131,080 

262  494 

127894 

1861 

3,113 

15  254  013 

6,841,940 

1,184,208 

9,962,723 

390.499 

184,089 

249,308 

79,356 

1862 

781 

66,953 

29336406 

19,764  315 

1.523.571 

12  747  123 

612003 

218,423 

305,674 

131,255 

1863 

2,806 

97,113 

36.756.281 

25.683.72-,> 

2.831,194 

17,557.728 

775.3-4 

284,196 

413.301 

172,364 

1864 

9,249 

41,190i      17;018,277 

13,2511.62* 

8  819',903 

4,304.388 

20.052,235        680,346 

323,275        501,592 

190,169 

jags 

^19791 

53  1^8 

JO  8£li  H£ 

7  492  G2X 

7-639.M"       l«JJSo,178    _611JB5 

344.854        647.145 

3IOMJ 

186fi 

^87 

KSK 

sis-Asks 

H.  I-.V,.-;;, 

12,200,640       20,125,54 

SS,&I 

'  4!«i,1(« 

;;;(!,,;:,; 

HlilJL'5 

1867 

3,475 

15,922 

14,6«Uli7 

11,030,478 

3,816,638 

11,218,999 

23.522.OWi 

492,  1M 

546.S08 

382,661 

447,039 

1868 

4.534 

34,797        7.055.814 

6,920.0(i5 

5,503.830 

12.956,425 

25,  132.260        686,857 

658,234     1,028,494 

514,434 

1869 

1.478 

45.24S       20.1)30.202 

6  8O4.675 

10.22l.Mtt 

8,923.663 

27.515,368        524.321 

799.000!       997.731) 

673.166 

1870 

20.554 

10,883 

52,li;2.ssl 

7.711,018       11,682,348 

14  751,089|      28,539,668!       674,618 

887,474 

,018,999 

652,091 

1871 

23,289 

«<.949 

30.150,899 

17.662,798 

13,231,452 

27,1  ai.'-.'I 

25,026.034        703,917 

1.081.472 

.039.328 

647.595 

1872 

14  512 

121,023 

48.256,615 

19.911.797 

14.574  777 

28,181.508 

32.387.995        606.673     1.398.024 

,183.659 

610.824 

1873 

7.  158 

43,758       58.782,954 

26,571,425 

22,283.765 

34.486,858       36.885,241        651,508;    l,66-<.267 

,123.368 

517,923 

1874 

36.670 

39.695       50.629.509 

24.145.2-.-5 

28,743,608 

45.018,519 

52.287,1)74 

687.239     1,359.4% 

,000.088 

619.278 

1875 

26.949 

49.205 

54,446,783 

21,982.423 

21.868.991 

49.476,091 

.'2,357,244 

706,588     1,641,488 

,147,193 

635,708 

1876 

37.202 

45.70J 

63,368,01  1 

3:f,620,92S 

33,941,573 

57,099,828 

55.484.514 

906965 

1,619.033 

,039,785 

566,977 

1877 

9,359 

35.249 

62,031,670 

27.236.359       41,989.905 

45.602,839      52,549;0!)5!    1.327.028 

1,749.091 

,066,452        546,409 

1878 

2,506 

33,073 

103.130,326 

37.748.958       48,379.282 

4;).428.403 

44,029.421 

.382,197 

1,832.033 

,180,586 

692,544 

1W9 

4,367 

64,389 

151,131,767 

75.754,117       54,623.223 

48.890.549 

56,610,510 

,461,233 

2,384.974 

,469.878 

670.644 

1880 

C..2S2 

39,091 

164.437.225 

68,387,204  1      67,337.044 

40.195,6% 

73,124.519 

,707446 

2.706.088 

561.779 

649.546 

1881 

2.093 

52,298     138,787.745 

61,  403,671  '     66.270.7X5 

45.343.995       77,803.155 

,651.239 

3,399,427 

,878,922 

863,915 

1882 

1,710 

78  8Bi 

106,165,038 

40.696.384 

66.954  .IMS 

36.660.990 

68,917,610 

.607,218 

3,689798 

,117,5451       933,056 

1883 

1,796 

53.636 

139,971.942 

72,010,072 

75,333,082 

40.433.104 

71.006.097 

.524.291 

3,78fl,108 

,POO,910 

l,159,-'52 

1884 

2,294 

68,247 

127,006,458 

63.146.334 

83410,144 

42009301 

70.445,779 

,490,478 

3,842.7% 

,821,317 

919,706 

1885 

318 

36,638     162,106.310 

64  291,568 

92,474,784 

4s.sn<.:ws 

67.228.548 

,504,467 

3.978.675 

,744892 

795.248 

1-.-, 

795 

4J.90T     161.823.557 

88454.118 

108,122,119 

34,781  587 

85.980,953'      .274.203     4,056.018       ,742,984 

813.869 

1887 

2,414 

76,155     213.813,140 

84,390,156 

105.L09.502 

26.782,843      86.2M.964       .937.607:    5.260/80 

,880,168 

687.670 

1888 

1,754 

54.451-    146.72S.5H2 

70,&T5,797 

105  402,121 

30,517,316!      98,820,817       ,576.052 

3,517,a59 

2.066927 

677,345 

1889 

2,254 

54,608     279.317.1W) 

99,952,687 

156.315.-'-l.-> 

-'8,839,182!    101,115.466       ,309,313 

4,653,373 

1,909,443 

63  i.  565 

1890 

2,702 

:  7.985     300.198,241 

14-.475.2W7 

140,548.850 

2i,281.570     103,743.4  11:      .412.550 

4,737,384 

1,941.392 

515  575 

1891 

2,460 

13.970     206.898.958 

74.0;  1.945 

127.7B5.048 

35.049.664 

110.891,694'    1.345.573 

5.201,633 

2.045,418 

303,895 

1892 

10,460 

16,934     179,965,327 

68,371,502 

134,196,828 

28,388,364 

110,082,233|    1,243,721 

5,529,468 

2,203,874 

395,206 

The  reader  who  finds  pleasure  in  drawing 
comparisons  may  find  entertainment  in  con- 
trasting some  of  the  items  in  the  foregoing 
table  of  receipts  with  the  corresponding 
totals  in  the  following  statement  of  ship- 
ments. Thus,  in  the  matter  of  beef  and 
pork  packing,  the  difference  between  the 


totals  in  the  two  tables  represents,  in  some 
degree,  the  growth  of  these  two  great  in- 
dustries in  this  city;  while  the  excess  of  the 
shipments  of  wool  and  hides  over  the  receipts 
goes  to  indicate  to  how  great  an  extent 
Chicago  has  become  a  primary  market  for 
these  commodities. 
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ANNUAL  SHIPMENTS  OF    VARIOUS  COMMODITIES  PROM  CHICAGO  FROM  1853  TO   1892. 
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01 

1853 

64,499 

29,809 

9,266,318 

1  847,852 

577,388 

953.100 

3.957.200 

38,785 

2,988 

88,909 

71,442 

1854 

56,143 

51.643 

5,189,725 

2.5'.»>,912 

609.449 

536.791 

2,158.300 

91,534 

5,068 

133,131 

92,506 

1855 

55.790 

77,623 

6,401,487 

1,8013,900 

1  056  631 

2,158,463 

3,255,750 

107,993 

12,153 

215,585 

1:34.793 

1856 

23,794 

52,104 

13,634,892 

3,908,700 

297.748 

575,9(18 

9.392,200 

83,601 

16.161 

243.387 

115,?63 

1857 

44.403 

30,078 

3,463,o66 

309,550 

1,062.881 

8,609,200 

90.918 

23,942 

311.608 

154.827 

1858 

49  530 

80859 

5  280,800 

512,833 

I,"  8,674 

8  693,852 

1X1,279 

15,641 

242  7!l3 

150,li9 

law 

133,932 

92.218 

9,272,450 

7.2:12,750 

934,595 

16,413,320 

257.847 

16,886 

236,120 

195,117 

1860 

85.563 

91,721 

15,935.243 

10,325,019 

839,269 

14,863.514 

172,963 

20,364 

225,372 

168.302 

1861 

50.154 

65,196 

59,748,388 

16,400,822 

1,38'  1,617 

12,277,518 

319,140 

20.093 

189,379 

94.421 

1863 

151  631 

193  930 

71,944,010 

54,505,  123 

2,1111,514 

15,315,359 

520,227 

12,917 

1811,377 

55,761 

1863 

137,302 

449,152 

95,301,815 

58.030.728 

3.435,967 

23,781.979 

57>i,694 

15,245 

221.709 

102,6:14 

1864 

140,637 

298.250 

50.055,322 

42,342,970 

5,927,769 

7,554.379 

27.6  6,926 

483,44:3 

16,779 

269,496 

138,497 

1865 

103,064 

284.734 

55,026,609 

28,487,407 

5,2(  .6.865 

9.923,1  89 

20,379,955 

444,827 

24,190 

385,353 

258,351 

186t> 

67,76  : 

257,470 

73,011,584 

26,755,368 

8.503,331 

12.391,933 

23,234,791 

45^.537 

34,066 

432.313 

422.339 

1867 

84.622 

176,851 

82,325,523 

27,21  1  22ft 

2.936,339 

11,293,717 

27,739,0!  19 

455.740 

69.170 

518,973 

480.930 

1868 

75,424 

141.321 

95,  H  Hi,  106 

23,ft_'7,82l 

3,973,031 

13.101,162 

S9,3  10,038 

524.014 

83.399 

551.989 

537.497 

1889 

48JK4    r;i.r,:r. 

86.707,466 

17,278.520 

5.898,391 

8.273.924 

25,600  808 

.515.626 

96.080 

581.533 

-38,317 

-1870 

'65.369  '  165,885 

112,433,  168 

4J3.2Vt2.249 

6,493,143 

15,82'i,536 

27.2<5,846 

571  013 

110,467 

'583.490 

66ri,2l7 

1871 

89,452    149.724 

163.1  13,891 

61.029,85:! 

11,049,367 

24,351,524 

22,462.861 

450,i  38 

96.833 

541.22; 

558,385 

1872 

39,911 

208,til« 

245,288,404 

86,040,785 

11,41.7,538 

27,720.0811 

*>8  959  ''u0 

513,850 

177.687 

417,827 

4:Hi,837 

1873 

33,938 

191.144 

34:),986,021 

89,847,680 

13.851,303 

32,715,453 

30,'725;408 

5-1,167 

243.63,- 

561  544 

407.505 

1874 

72,562    2il,350 

21)2.931,462 

82,209,887 

16.030,190 

39,342,721 

4S.780.93I 

657.295 

252,872 

580,673 

370,196 

1875 

60,454 

313,713 

362,141,943 

115,616,093 

19,249,'  81 

5!,  895.832 

55,867.904 

6-3292 

365,811 

638.4S5 

299.426 

1876 

73,575 

319,344 

467,289,109 

138,216,366 

34,14(1,609 

61,145,966 

59,102,027 

779,676 

249,862 

576.134 

214.389 

1877 

82,050    298,457 

479,926,231 

147,0110.616 

37,010,993 

45,346.422 

5C.622.694 

809,.  98 

271,176 

586,722 

T.0410 

1878 

67,757    34H.306 

747.2H9.774 

244,32i,933 

44,507,599 

43,009,6  7 

51,875.447 

841.093 

305694 

626,735 

123,233 

1879 

110,431    354,255 

83.5,629,540 

251,1.20,295 

51,363.151 

47.513,638 

61,381,778 

867,954 

527,844 

753,179 

146,820 

1880 

117,203    367,324 

958,036,113 

333.5:19.1% 

59,970,601 

38,537.102 

76,299,285 

1,063,028 

621,996 

925,682 

134.37A 

1881 

113,493    319,999 

782.993,729 

278,531,733 

56,109,763 

49,588.096 

86,603.547 

986,759 

843.3-12 

999,572 

18A.334 

1882 

138,719  i  435,625 

615,822,951 

235,473,520 

59,9:7,879 

45  204,863 

93,026,199 

1,820,109 

727,477 

1,073,419 

I4«,9  3 

1883 

111,570 

:;  in  :'.i  17 

643,  994,261 

255,320,039 

76,554,902 

44.360,187 

98,531,099 

!  ,0:'7.1'V) 

1,010,096 

1,064  816 

9  ,714 

1884 

100,950 

290,512 

549.674,034 

219,617,436 

90.660,3:9 

53,534.926 

108,159.696 

.209,518 

963,177 

940,147 

64.  56 

1885 

122.100  1  393,364 

705,944,0^9 

254,17',019 

96,693.890 

51,004,022 

114,040.274 

.2  14,:  60 

990,455 

818.474 

55,654 

1888 

119,007 

370.752 

745,035,6:3 

310,039,«30 

102,658,727 

41.214.822 

135,018,048 

,240,175 

906,205 

883.672 

102.102 

1887 

139,801 

:',27,H24 

672,307.117 

287,865,707 

102,087,869 

3.'.9  15,993 

183,786,733 

.•IUfi.471 

1,099.169 

9:59.536 

72,286 

1888 

1:13.834    378.5CO 

588,852.240 

309,469,915 

116,185,273 

46,693,346 

182,780,968 

,123.329 

992.788 

793  171 

96,858 

1889 

136.W7  !  424,139 

738,91  5.1  l<:S 

396,888,787 

157,435,605 

43  2(;6  57'i 

2"8,8I1.369 

,05  f  90  ^ 

647,564 

739,767 

158,481 

1890 

145.897 

892,788 

823,801,460 

471,910,138 

156,688.837 

39,006,283 

199,183,622 

957^3  10 

724.0.9 

8  2,655 

108,821 

1891 

138,074 

278,553 

751,684.862 

363,109,099 

14'  1,737,620 

57,189,677 

19  -,57  1,824 

795,069 

830,563 

865,949 

99,85  i 

1892 

111,110    294,781 

743,859,554 

398,915,558 

140,494,155 

44,396,6(18 

2  9,711,358 

614,390 

942,068 

1,060,017 

14U.2.7 

RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  OF  CATTLE  FOR  A  SERIES  OF  YEARS. 


RECEIVED. 

SHIPPED. 

RECEIVED. 

SHIPPED. 

1865 

830301 

301  637 

187H                                    

1,"15732 

726,903 

1866 

384,251 

268723 

1880                

1  382,477 

886614 

1867 

329  '4  i 

216982 

1881 

I  498,550 

!i:i8.71  '. 

1868     

323  514 

217,896 

1882                        " 

1  582,530 

9-1,1109 

1869 

403    02 

294  717 

1883 

1  878  944 

966  758 

1870 

532,964 

391  709 

1884                            .            .   .. 

1,817,697 

7>"1.8M 

1871        

54i,(>£0 

'01,927 

1885  

1.905.518 

744.093 

1872                                  

684  075 

510025 

1886                           

1.963900 

704,675 

1873 

761  428 

574  181 

1SI-7                          

2  382,00  < 

971,483 

1874 

8  13,966 

6S.929 

18-8  

2,6ll,543 

968,:<85 

1875 

tf'O  843 

696534 

1889 

3  023  ?81 

1,259.971 

1876        

1,096  745 

797,7  .'4 

1890  

3,484,280 

1.-.  60.309 

1877 

1  033,151 

703  403 

1891                               .  . 

3350796 

1  066,;  64 

1W8  

1,083.068 

699,108 

1892  

H.571,796 

l!l21,675 

(tf  itiE 


TRADE  AND   COMMERCE. 

RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  OF  BOOS  FOR  A  SERIES  OF  YEARS. 
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EECEIVED. 

1 

SHIPPED. 

LIVE. 

DRESSED. 

TOTALS. 

LIVE. 

DRESSED. 

TOTALS. 

18® 

757072 

9  ',239 

849  3U 

575  511 

6q  034 

644545 

1866        .                ..                  

933.233 

353  093 

1,"863  6 

484793 

91  306 

576099 

1867      .        . 

1  696689 

260  4  tl 

1,987  120 

760  547 

156  H91 

916638 

1888  

1,70659; 

281,9  '3 

1  8885  5 

1  020  812 

•"6  901 

1,247713 

1869 

1  66   869 

190  513 

1  852  38  ' 

1  086  30i> 

I'.i'.t  (..'ill 

1  285  955 

1870                 .         . 

1  69  ',  58 

2rtfl,!'14 

1  953  37i 

9  4  483 

171  188 

1.095,671 

1871 

2  380083 

%72466 

:•  65"  549 

1    6  '  286 

169  473 

1  331  750 

1X72                   

3  25  •  6«j 

235,905 

34885  8 

1  835  594 

145  701 

1  981,295 

187! 

4  3h7750 

Z33  156 

4  570  90t> 

2  197  551 

"00  VtOO 

2  398463 

1874   

4,259,6.9 

213.038 

4,47i,667 

,3.0,661 

197747 

2,5  8,  08 

1875  .   .    .. 

3,912,i]0 

173,01  i 

4,085,1  2 

l,58i',643 

153,523 

1,736,166 

]876       

4  in  '  006 

148  6S 

4  338  628 

1.M1  635 

79654 

1,211.189 

1877  

4  (125  970 

164,339 

4  190,309 

951,2:1 

84,648 

1,045,869 

1878  

6,339654 

10  ,513 

6442  166 

1,'.'6B  906 

2i039 

1,29  ',945 

1879  

6448300 

91,044 

6539,344 

1.692,361 

40,024 

1,732,385 

1880                      

7  059,4:15 

89  102 

7  148  457 

1  394  9MO 

33,194 

1,428,184 

1881  ..              

6  474844 

52.8S5 

6,527  679 

1,289.679 

46,849 

1,336.528 

1885        

6  817  054 

36778 

5854282 

1,747  T** 

40  196 

1,787,918 

1883  

5  640  6  5 

56,5  8 

5  697  163 

1,319,392 

44,367 

'  ,36:<,759 

1884              

5351  967 

24  538 

5  376  565 

1  392,615 

24,447 

1,417,062 

1885  

6  937  535 

32,700 

6970,  35 

1,797,446 

56,305 

1.8)3.751 

1886  

fi,  718,761 

24,846 

6.74  ',607 

2.090,784 

100,117 

2.1911,901 

WI  

5  470  852 

12  i-OO 

548  ',65' 

1,813.1  '(It 

138.989 

1,9M>.990 

1888    

4,921,713 

16,702 

4,938,414 

1,751,829 

111.828 

1,86.1.  651 

1889  

5.998,5  6 

18,481 

f  ,017,1  07 

1.786,659 

129,241 

1915,900 

]>90  

7663,828 

14,267 

7.678,095 

1,985,7  0 

148,858 

2,l:i4,5r>8 

1891  

8.600,805 

9.901 

8.610,7.i6 

2,962,514 

122,185 

3.084,699 

1892  

7,7I4,4'<5 

5.278 

7.719,707 

2.926,145 

53,281 

2,979,4  6 

MONTHLY  RANGE  OF  PRICES  FOR  No.  2  WHEAT  (CASH),  FROM  1879  TO  1892,  INCLUSIVE. 


JANUARY. 


FEBRUARY. 


MARCH. 


APRIL. 


MAY. 


JUNE. 


1879 
1880 
18X1 
1882 
1883 
I8M 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1X88 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


$     81*@ 
1  11 

95% 

1  25M 

936 

83H 

76 

77 

77)4 

75^6 

92 


3-3% 
00 

04^ 

m 


78)4 
02% 


90> 


$     88%®    96« 


1  12 


1  22 
1  04 


1  25% 
1  03% 
1  36 
1  09% 
92)4 


75%        81 
71%       80V4 
71%        76V 


84 


fHHi@l 
12  1 
01  1 
23  1 
07%! 

85% 


02% 

19 

12)4 

28  !4 

14V4 

95 

9n% 


80%       8914 

89%  1  00  * 

99%  1  08 
80  85% 


SAME— (CONTINUED  ) 


JULY. 


AUGUST. 


SEPTEMBER. 


OCTOBER. 


NOVEMBER. 


DECEMBER. 


187!) 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
is- I 
1885 
1886 
1887 

1SSS 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


1  0814 
1  26 
9614 


73 

67% 

79H 

76% 

85 

84% 

76 


96J4 
1  22 
1  36 
1  03« 

84% 

79$ 
71)4 

8a 
94 
94  5i 
80 


$     85    ®1  P614 


87)4 
1  20* 

928 
73  i 
76)4 

6794 
90 

9514 
90fi 
-M 


95% 
1  41 
1  08 

SF 

si-,% 
77 
7154 
1  65 
83 

1  OO4 


1  17* 
8214 

1  03H 
99 
74% 


$  1  10!4®1  21% 
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THE   HIGHEST  AND   LOWEST  PRICKS   FOB  NO.  2  OATS    (CASH)    AT  CHICAGO   DURING    EACH  MONTH   FROM   1879  TO   If92. 


1881 


JAN. 


IST'.I  1!>V" -'I!',,  _>iiV»  •-':>,', 


3>     3i".e» 


mm 


1882 

1883:35)4  39' 

1884315*  34%  31%    33)4 

1885 '.'S's  ~      

188628 

IS-JrWs  •.•(•>•-•„  23 'i     -'.W', -!ii 

188330%  32 

188924)4  25'8 


1891 


41%    44 


FEB. 


MARCH. 


APRIL. 


[IF. 


.._       -21V4    24%  21 
30*    S2%26 
29        i>2     28  % 
:»^    42%  4CT 
37^ 


28 


28  29 

24Ji  L-5! 

19*  21 

4%  46%  46-4 


28       30%  28*    29%  26% 


20 


30%  30% 
435JI44 
4;l  S  37 
31%  26* 
31     j27* 

'•Vt^  -i-i-N 

29V4  27>4 
25%  21% 
21%  22 
54     |52* 
29%!28 


14H 
56% 
29  * 


CURRENT  PRICKS  OF  PRIME  STEAM  LARD,  PER  100   LBS.,  IN   THE  CHICAGO  MARKET  ON  THE  FIRST   AND  SIXTEENTH    DAT 

OF  EACH   MONTH  FOR    NINE    YEARS. 


1884. 

1883. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

\ 

$8  75    @  8  80 

$6  67%@  6  75 

$                6  0"% 

1 

$7  85    @  7  87% 

16 

8  72%      8  75 

6  77%      6  85 

6  1  54 

7  35          7  37% 

I 

9  <  0          9  05 

6  8°%      6  85 

5  1*%@  6  15 

6  40    @  6  55 

7  62% 

16 

9  87%      9  90 

7  00         7  0**% 

6  05 

6  97% 

7  55          7  60 

March  

1 

9  40         9  45 

6  85          6  87% 

5  85         5  87% 

7  02%      7  10 

7  70          7  72% 

16 

9  45         9  55 

6  87%      6  90 

5  97%      6  00 

7  42%      7  45 

7  60          7  62% 

April 

1 

9  15         9  20 

6  75         6  7754 

5  87%      5  90 

7  25         7  30 

7  55 

16 

8  15         8  20 

6  92%      6  95 

5  87%      5  90 

7  30 

7  72% 

May 

1 

8  37%      8  50 

6  80         6  8''% 

5  87% 

7  90         8  00 

16 

7  95         8  05 

6  70         6  7254 

5  95 

6  67%      6  70 

8  47%      8  50 

\ 

8  00         g  10 

6  35         6  37% 

5  87% 

6  37%      6  4°% 

8  45          8  4754 

16 

7  80         7  9°% 

6  60         6  6'% 

5  97% 

6  47% 

8  3754      8  40 

July  

1 

7  10         7  15 

6  62%      6  65 

6  47%      6  60 

6  57%      6  60 

8  02'4 

16 

7  02%      ~  10 

6  6°%      6  65 

6  60 

6  65         6  67% 

8  25         8  30 

I 

7  40         74'% 

6  5'*%      6  55 

6'9°% 

6  47%      6  55 

8  97%      9  00 

16 

7  80         8  00 

6  2''%      6  25 

7  30 

6  50 

8  80         8  82% 

September  
October  

1 
16 
1 

7  45             50 
7  15             25 

7  15             22% 

6  17%      6  20 
620 
6  00         6  02% 

7  3D 
7  16         7  20 
6  05         6  10 

6  40         6  47% 
6  32%      6  35 
6  35         6  42% 

.     .          9  5S% 
10  82%    10  85 
11  02%     11  055-4 

November  
December  

16 
1 
16 

16 

7  25             30 
6  95             00 
7  07%      7  10 
6  67%      6  77% 
6  57!4      6  60 

6  0->y,      6  05 
5  85         5  87 
6  12%      6  17% 
6  00         6  05 
5  95         6  00 

575         5  80 

587% 
5  90 
605         6  07% 
6  17%      6  22 

63254      6'S5 
6  65 
7  20         7  425i 
7  72%      7  80 

8  75 
8  12%      8  25 

8  25         8  2754 
8  00         8  12% 
7  87%      7  92% 

SAM  E— (CONTINUED)  . 


1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1 
16 
1 
16 
1 
16 
1 
16 
1 
16 
1 
16 
1 
16 
1 
10 
1 
16 
1 
16 
1 
16 
1 
16 

V  32%®  7  62% 
6  95          7  OJ 
6  80         6  85 
655 
5  85         5  90 
680 
6  95         6  97% 
685 
6  77%      6  82% 
6  72%      6  75 
6  62%      6  65 
6  50         6  52% 
6  45          6  475'a 
6  25 
6  10         6  1754 
62254 
6  0754      6  15 
5  92%      6  00 
5  97%      6  00 
6  ('254      6  (1754 
5  95         6  00 
5  95         5  97% 
6  85         5  8754 
5  90         5  92% 

J5  80         5  82% 
5  82%      R  *> 
5  80         5  82% 
5  77%      5  80 
5  82% 
606 
6  07%      6  15 
645         6  50 
6  35 
6  25          6  27% 
59754 
582% 
5  62%      5  65 
5  82% 
5  97%      6  02% 
6  15         6  20 
6  1754      6  20 
622% 
6  17%      6  20 
6  20 
6  25          6  3!% 
6  00         6  02% 
5  65         5  80 
5  72%      5  75 

*5  80         5  85 
5  80         5  82% 
S  75         5  80 
5  55         5  57% 
5  65         5  67% 
6  10         6  15 
6  67%      6  75 
6  85         6  90 
6  70         6  75 
6  35         6  3754 
630 
6  27%      6  30 
6  07% 
6  40         6  42% 
6  60         6  62><. 
6  57%      6  60 
6  65         6  70 
6  92%      6  95 
3  67%      6  72% 
6  37%      6  42% 
5  85         5  90 
6  22(4      6  25 
5  95          5  97% 
6  00         6  07% 

$....          607% 
6  17%      6  22% 
6  40         6  4754 
«  47% 
6  55         6  57% 
631         6  3254 
6  25         6  27% 
6  20         6  22% 
6  15 
6  1754      6  22% 
6  37% 
645 
7  00         7  1,5 
7  15         7  17% 
7  27%      7  35 
8  02%      8  05 
7  4754      7  50 
7  2754      7  30 
8  10         8  12% 
8  55         R  60 
8  35         8  62% 
9  1254      9  25 
925         9  30 
9  50        10  oo 

March.                                   

April     .                               ... 

May  

July 

D«c«mber  

TRADE  AND   COMMERCE. 


J«7 


CURRENT  PRICES  OF  MESS  PORK  PEIl  BAHREL  IN    THE  CHICAGO    MARKET  ON    THE   FIRST  AND  SIXTEENTH  DATS  OF  EAOU 

MONTH  FOR  NINE  YEARS. 


1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1 

14  12K@14  25 

11  40  ©11  50 

9  95  ®10  00 

12  20  @12  35 

15  25  @15  37 
14  75   14  8U 

16 

1 

14  70   11  75 
16  30   16  35 

12  00   12  10 
12  20   12  25 

10  <  5   10  75 
11  10   11  15 

11  87)4  12  00 
12  35   12  52^ 

14  25   14  37 
13  55   14  05 

16 

18  25   18  30 

13  00   13  05 

10  95  .  11  00 

14  25   14  27)4 

13  87)4  13  95 

March  

1 

17  70   17  85 

12  37U  12  50 

10  37*  10  50 

18  15   18  20 

1400 

April 

16 

17  00   17  «5 
IT  SO   17  55 

12  35   12  40 
11  75   11  80 

9  75    9  80 
9  25    9  30 

20  22   20  50 
14  00   14  50 

13  25   13  35 
15  12*  14  25 

May  ".'• 

16 

16  55   16  60 
17  00   17  25 

11  55   11  60 
11  37*  11  50 

9  05    9  10 
9  00    9  10 

14  50   15  00 
H  50   15  00 

13  60    13  75 
14  25   14  35 

16 

17  20   17  25 

11  05   11  10 

8  75    8  80 

13  80   14  00 

13  95   14  00 

1 

18  75   19  25 

11  20   10  30 

8  30    8  35 

13  50   14  00 

13  60   13  65 

16 

18  00   19  00 

10  35   10  40 

8  60    8  75 

14  00   15  00 

13  50 

July      

1 

16  00   17  00 

10  25   10  30 

10  00   10  I2U 

14  00   15  00 

13  37*  13  45 

16 

16  00   17  00 

10  30   10  37* 

9  85    9  90 

15  50   16  00 

14  75   14  87 

1 

15  50   16  50 

10  10   10  15 

10  05   10  10 

14  75   15  00 

13  25   13  35 

16 
1 

19  01)   19  50 
18  50   19  00 

9  15    7  27H 

8  80    8  s-,  u. 

965 
9  80    9  90 

15  00 
15  00   15  25 

14  20    H  22 
14  50    14  55 

Oct   

16 
1 

....    16  75 
16  25   16  50 

8  70    8  80 
8  45    8  50 

10  40   10  75 
9  25    9  30 

15  00   15  25 
14  50   14  75 

15  32%  15  35 
14  50 

16 

16  00   16  25 

8  ::ru,  8  40 

9  05    9  10 

13  25   13  50 

14  62)4  14  75 

Nov  

1 

13  27   13  50 

8  00    8  10 

9  00    9  10 

13  75   13  00 

14  62)6  15  CO 

16 

11  50   12  00 

8  62    8  75 

9  50    9  62* 

13  25   13  50 

13  r.'i  13  50 

Dec   

1 

10  85   10  90 

8  90    8Q95 

,  10  40   10  50 

14  50   14  75 

13  15   13  52 

16 

10  75 

8  85    8  75 

11  60   11  I1.-:'. 

It  75   15  00 

SAME— (Continued). 


1889 

1890 

18J1 

1892 

, 

12  80    @12  90 

9  10    ©  9  12* 

10  20    ©10  25 

10  37*@10  50 

16 

J2  80 

9  50 

10  25        10  37U 

11  25        11  37)4 

1 

11  30        11  40 

9  70         9  75 

9  70         9  75 

11  60        11  65 

16 

11  00        11  17* 

9  75 

9  25         9  30 

11  55 

March                                     .  . 

1 

11  05        11  15 

9  80         9  85 

9  60         9  62* 

11  17K    12  20 

16 

10  r,        10  50 

10  87*     11  OU 

11  40 

April 

1 

12  45        12  50 

10  60        10  55 

12  50        12  f2M 

10  27)4    10  30 

16 

13  25        13  37W 

l-l  ;5        12  87* 

10  01        10  07V4 

May                                            

1 

11  424     1!  65 

',3  25        13  37)4 

13  8714     13  00 

9  35'-$      9  4-'% 

U 

11  :;?•.'.    II  50 

12  37*     13  50 

11  12*     11  25 

9  60         9  67>« 

ll  67%     11  82* 

13  liH     13  2r> 

10  60        10  62* 

10  60        10  80 

16 

11  65 

11  50        12  75 

10  37*     10  40 

10  65        ID  90 

July                                                    

1 

11  66        11  72* 

11  25         12  00 

10  00        10  12'J 

11  15        11  z.y. 

16 

11  00        11  75 

10  75         .0  87>4 

11  70        11  75 

1 

10  60        10  77)<j 

11  25        11  75 

11  30        11  Sis'" 

12  05        12  10 

16 

9  72* 

11  25        11  50 

10  00        10  42U 

12  35        1  •  40 

1 

9  90       lo  27* 

10  00        10  25 

10  25 

10  25        10  £7W 

16 

11  00        11  20 

10  1  0        10  25 

10  35        in  i:, 

10  12%    10  15 

October 

1 

10  25        1151 

9  60         9  62 

9  87)£     10  (10 

10  75        10  80 

16 

10  75        11  00 

9  75         9  87)4 

8  75          8  K7% 

11  90        12  00 

1 

9  37%      957J£ 

10  12        ll  87H 

8  25          8  37% 

11  25        11  50 

16 

9  62)4      9  65 

9  00)4    11  37U 

8  TO         8  80 

11  20        12  25 

1 

8  81*      8  95 

8  75        11  OOHj 

8  12)4      8  25 

15  50        15  75 

16 

8  65 

8  25       10  12 

8  10         8  20 

16  00        16  12* 

HlOHBST    AND   LOWEST  PRICES   FOR  NO.   2  CORN   (CASH)    AT  CHICAGO   DURING   EACH    MONTH    FROM 

1873  TO  1892,  INCLUSIVE. 


JANY. 


187330 
187449 
1875  64 
IX76;40li 
1877141?, 

1878  38 '» 

1879  29", 

1880  36 14 
1"!  3li 

1 882  «0« 
188349V, 
1HS4  51 

18^)84* 

1886  3H 

1887  35'-i 
isxs  47  , 
1889  33 
'89028*! 
1891  47* 
189237)4 


FEBY. 


61-.,  52 
70     61^ 
i:>     88% 
41",  39X, 
41!  *  38 
31 'a  30 'j 

37  "  3fl   ' 

el 

57' 
40 

37M  3(5 

:rrss  33"^ 

50      15', 
:i5  '•;  3 
29* 


50 


31 


i'4  63H 


5i        55 

:w* 


MARCH. 


43 


33', 
:irrs  3-ji 
37%  37% 
SO'    - 


37 


29 


50)4    54  v 


39  X  39        42 


28 


APRIL. 


MAY. 


r.'l'..  us 
47*145 


37 


43* 
334 
:y,-.s 
39^ 


urn  4  i»> 


65  4  55 
7liH  61 
48V,!44% 


38^ 


41  ' 


Ill^.s 


,  33,, 

I-   .    IV- 
351.633' 


48)4  34« 

34  33'4 
37'i  3l!'4 
41  41 -, 


56      52* 
49      41% 


37:',  3H4 
4!'v.  17.'* 
35',  3314 
SBX  -'9S 
70  65', 
42 


-.H\  37 
56     ;54 

ffi'^WlH 

:«'43-.'-', 

75  l  n    .S.S 

42Ji  40?ji 


JUNE. 


JULY. 


AUGUST. 


@37 

...,?4l56        64%  58% 
76 '^ '6254    71     167 
49     43?4    473»  4294 


80    ,62* 

7,;'.,  r.(.._, 


.11  --J  T«T^     ^»T4  ^V» 
4l'H3nVi     37U:fvs 


86X 


45      41  *     48 
77)468^     75> 


47' 


36?4l34i  ps*'^. 

iitltsW^  55?<;-'l5'ft 

:•:. :(  33%  :^.;.  :ii\ 
35      :t!"4 


1.00J45 


62      57 

56>4  47* 


50 

41%  36-JJ 

37', 


34), 


41        50'.48 


S2-.S 

M 


re, 
49', 


47  ~i  43 
45      111 
Rf'i,  38'.i 
5l>--'s  13'.; 
371-4  32  :,. 

IJ«'     58'T 

0— 


SEPT. 


OCT. 


DEC. 


68     166*    H6    ,69 


@395i  32^@47     4 


41  U     47 


47    !43 

48)4'41* 
39J4.34J4 

34'i32'2 
41;',     ' 

7u-.;  r.rii 
58)     IT 


4»34 

361-s 


47! 
44 

42)4  41 
47',  411', 


67'a  48!4 
MH  4oN 


47H43  ' 


B7X  :i::', 
38* '36 
41 


73* 

74', 
52* 


80%  71)4 
.9-'.,    ill 

4^;.  ii-r, 

tS)%   13' , 
35 

48 

40'., 


5954    71', 

.9        7-':,  IH 

46 


87     ,..,, 

45' ,  40 
41 1.1  33', 


44*140 
3«:,  3.>_ 

i'i'.iwji    47*,:{5s, 

34V,  30)4     33^  31^ 


50  . 
68* 

48?., 


47'i  53J4  - 
52  58K,  53 
40)4  445,  40: 


368 


HISTORY  OF  GUI C AGO. 


VALUE  or  EXPORTS  OF  BEEF  AND  HOG  PRODUCTS  FROM  CHICAGO  SINCE  1860 


p 

• 

HOG  PRODUCTS. 

^  .—- 

, 

ALL  OTHER 

WH 

BEEF  PRODUCTS, 

MEAT 

-  --, 

SS 

BACON  AND 
HAMS. 

PORK. 

LARD. 

TOTAL    HOG 
PRODUCTS. 

PRODUCTS. 

fi 

I860... 

«     2,273,763 

$3,132.313 

$     4,545,831 

$     9,951,912 

$  4,272,500 

1881  ... 

4,848,339 

2,609,818 

4,729,297 

12,187,454 

4  618,143 

1862.... 

10,290,572 

3,980,153 

10,004,521 

24,275,246 

6.043.190 

1863  .. 

18,658,280 

4,334,775 

15,755,570 

38,748,625 

8,924,407 

1864 
1866.... 

12,323,327 
10,536,608 

5,828,030 
6,850,808 

11,260,728 
9,134,858 

29,412,085 
26.522,274 

9,238,278 
8,3M,685 

'  $"936,884 
142.683 

1866.    .  . 

6,269,796 

41788,484 

5,970,651 

17,028.931 

5,255,038 

65.082 

1867  

3,291.179 

3,597,690 

6,634,556 

13,523,422 

4,474.968 

147,768 

18158  

5,476,998 

3,267,653 

9,427,831 

18,172,481 

5,236,238 

76,710 

1869  . 

7,482,060 

3,422,828 

7,443,94? 

18,348,936 

4,792,987 

181,140 

187(1  

6,123,113 

3,253,137 

5.933,397 

15.309,647 

5.754.639 

W13.857 

1871.  .. 

8,126,683 

4,302,320 

10,563,020 

22.992,023 

6.850,701 

2  8.363 

1872  .  . 
187*... 

21,126,592 
35,022,137 

4,12-',308 
5,007,035 

20,177619 
21,245,815 

45,426,519 
61,274,987 

8,844,015 
9,516,552 

697,0«7 
575,407 

1874.  .  . 

33,383,908 

5,8(  '8,712 

19,30s,U19 

58,500,039 

11,091,996 

848,246 

1875  
1876.... 

28,612,613 
39,664,456 

5,671,495 
5,744,022 

22,900,522 
22,429,485 

57,184,630 
67,837,963 

9,890,159 
9,920,682 

735,113 

1,068,535 

1877  

49,512.412 

6,296,414 

25.562,1  65 

81,371,491 

15,387,091 

4,571,7112 

1878... 

51,752,068 

4,913,657 

30022,133 

86,687,858 

14,678,467 

5.315,177 

1879  .. 

51,074,433 

4,807,568 

22,856,673 

78,738.674 

14,154,398 

8,843,564 

1880  .   . 

50,987,623 

5,930,252 

27.920,267 

184.C38.242 

1%OI1,197 

10.637,9f>7 

1881  — 
1882     . 

61.161,205 
46,675.774 

8,272,285 
7,201,270 

35,226,575 
28,975,903 

J  04,660.  065 
82,852,946 

19,326.673 

14.H87.235 

10,061  ,S7it 
7,356,314 

1883  .. 

38,155,952 

6,192,298 

26,618  048 

70.960,268 

15.333,162 

9,311.993 

1884... 

39,684,845 

4,762,715 

25,305,953 

69,753,513 

23,224,506 

5.758,277 

1885  .. 

37,083,948 

5,203,943 

22,595,219 

64,883,110 

22,421,788 

5.710,219 

1886.... 

31,640,211 

5,123,411 

20,361,786 

57,125,408 

18,505,835 

4.117,407 

1887  

33,314.670 

5,641,327 

22,703.921 

61,659,918 

15,517,882 

5768,194 

1888.... 

32,175,633 

4,373,114 

22,751,105 

59.299,852 

18,440,694 

4,402141 

1889  

34,651,817 

4,735,077 

27,329.173 

66,716,097 

2  ',860.241 

3,827,080 

1890.... 

47,056,760 

4,768,!-94 

31,455,520 

85,281,174 

30.151..  26 

7,750,450 

AGGREGATE  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  OF  FLOUR.  AND  GRAIN  OF  ALL  KINDS,  IN  CHICAGO;  ALSO  THE  QUANTITY  OF  FLOUR 
MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  CITY  FOR  EACH  YEAR  SINCE  1852. 


FLOUR 
M'N'F'D    IN 
THIS  CITY 
BBLS. 

V 
FLOUR 
RECEIVED. 
BBLS. 

WHEAT 
RECEIVED. 
BU. 

Is 

CORN 
RECEIVED. 
BU. 

I/ 

OATS 
RECEIVED. 
BU. 

^RYE 
RECEIVED. 
BU. 

I/ 

BARLEY 
RECEIVED. 
BU. 

TOTAL  RECPTS 
FLOUR  REDUC- 
ED TO  WHEAT. 
BU. 

1853.. 

82.833 

48,297 

1,687,465 

2,869,339 

1,875,770 

86,162 

192.3F7 

6,928,159 

1854.. 

66,000 

158,575 

3.038,955 

7,490,753 

4,194,38.5 

85.691 

201,764 

15,725,135 

1855.. 

79,650 

240,68-i 

7,535,067 

8,532,377 

2,947,188 

(8,166 

201  895 

20,367.702 

1856.. 

86.068 

324,9--l 

8,767,760 

11,888,398 

2,219,987 

45,707 

128.457 

24,512,454 

1857.. 

96,000 

393,934 

10,554.701 

7,409,000 

1,707,245 

87,71  1 

127,689 

2  ,659.109 

1858.. 

140,403 

52  i,  137 

9,639,614 

8,252,641 

2,883,5i>7 

71,012 

41  3.812 

23,610.293 

1859.. 

161,501) 

726,321 

8,06.1,766 

5,401,870 

1,757,696 

23I.M4 

652,696 

19.372.98ti 

1860. 

232,000 

713.348 

14,927.083 

15,862,394 

2.198,889 

318,976 

617,619                   37,235.027 

1861.. 

291.852 

1,479.284 

17.385,002 

26,369,989 

2,087,018 

490,989 

457.589 

53,427,H65 

1862.. 

260,980 

1,666.391 

13,978,1  16 

29,574,328 

4,688,722 

1,038,825 

872,053 

57,650,804 

1863.. 

*36,261 

1,424206 

11,408,161 

26,61  1,653 

11,086,131 

865,508 

1,280.342 

56.660.722 

1864.. 

255,056 

1,205,698 

12,184,977 

lo,807,745 

1  6,351,616 

1,060,1  16 

1,018,813                   49,t48,908 

1865.  . 

288,820 

1,134,100 

9,266,410 

2S,952,201 

1  1,6^9,080 

1,194,834 

1,774,139                   54.9.M>,114 

1866.. 

445,522 

1,£47,145 

11,978,758 

33,543,1)61 

1  1,140,264 

1,679,541 

1.742.652                    6-1,396,423 

U67.. 

574,096 

1.720,001 

13,695,244 

22,772,715 

12,:«5,(;08 

1,291,821                  2,360,984                     60,215,474 

1868.. 

732,479 

2,192,413 

14,772,094 

25,570,494 

16,032,919 

1,523,820 

1,915,056                   69,680.2o3 

1  Still    . 

543,285 

2,218,822 

16  876,760 

23,476,800 

10,611,940 

955,201 

1,513,110 

63,417,510 

wo.: 

413,967 

1,766.037 

17,394,4119 

20,189,775 

10.472,078 

1,093,493 

3.335,653 

69,432,574 

1871.. 

327,739 

1.412,177 

14,439,t>56 

41,853,138 

14,789,414 

2,01  1,788 

4,069,410 

fc3.51  8,202 

1872.  . 

1»6,9«8 

1,532,014 

12,724,1  41 

47,366.087 

Ih,06i,7l5 

1,129,086 

5.251,750 

88,426,842 

1873.. 

264,363 

2,487,376 

20,266,562 

38,147,2:1! 

17.1-88,724 

1,189,464 

4,240,239 

98,935,413 

1874.. 

244,637 

2,1166,679 

29,764,622 

35,799,638 

13,901.23) 

791,182 

3,354,981 

95,611,713 

1875. 

249,6  •  3 

::.r,-.':\*s:! 

24,20li,370 

28,341,1511 

12,916,428 

699,  83 

3,107,297 

81,1)87,302 

1876.. 

271.074 

2,955,197 

16,574,058 

48,668,640 

13,030,121 

1.447,917 

4  716  360 

97,735,423 

1877.. 

293,244 

2,ti91,143 

14,164.515 

47,915,728 

13,606.773 

l,728,86i 

4,990,379 

94,419,398 

1878.  . 

308,284 

3,030,6-2 

29,713,577 

63,651,518 

18,839.297 

2.490.615 

5,754,059 

134.08(j,5»5 

1879.  . 

285.904 

3,369,958 

34,106,109 

64,339,321 

16,tiliO,42!i 

2.497.340 

4,936,562 

137,704,571 

1880. 

196,041 

3,215,388 

23.541,607 

97,272,844 

23.490,915 

1,869,218 

5,21  l,ftS8 

165,t'55,H70 

1881.. 

238,200 

4,815,239 

14,824,99  1 

78,393,315 

24.801.538 

1,363,5  2 

5.695,358 

146,807,329 

1882.. 

300,358 

4,179,912 

23,008,596 

46,061,755 

l'6,8lh:.872 

1,984,="  16 

6,488,140 

i-y,.ir>.-..iM', 

1883.. 

294.720 

4,2115.515 

20,364.155 

74,412,319 

36,5ti-;.::s:i 

5,484,259 

8,831,41*1 

164  924,732 

1884.. 

'  535,841 

4,960,SiO 

28,397,587 

59.580,445 

40,082,362 

3.327,516 

5,849,829 

159,561.474 

1*85.. 

575,165 

5,38-,772 

18.909,717 

62,930,897 

37,ti7H,753 

1,892.760 

10,760.127 

156,408.228 

1886.. 

494.7S9 

4,139,165 

18,771,743 

62,861,594 

39,970,215 

M6.M7 

12.740,953 

151  932,995 

1887.. 

514,870 

6,873,544 

21.84S.251 

51,578,410 

45,750,842 

852,726 

12.476..M7 

168,437.724 

1888.. 

435,110 

6,133,608 

13,438,069 

74,208,908 

52,184,878 

2,767,  71 

12,387,526 

If2,588,188 

1889.. 

431,000 

4,410,535 

18,7«2,H46 

79,920,691 

49,901,942 

2,ti05,984 

12.524.5H8 

183.563.908 

1890.. 

430,1109 

4,358,058 

14,248,770            91,387,754 

75,150.249 

3,520,508 

19,40  1,489 

2-->:i,320,031 

1891  . 

578,180 

4,516,617 

42,931,258 

72.770,304 

74,4(2,413 

9,104,198 

12,228,480 

231,821,430 

1892.. 

642,000 

5,919,343 

50,234,.«;56 

78,510,385 

79,827,985 

3,633,308 

16,989,278 

255,832,556 

Of  l»£ 
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SHOWS  THE  AGGREGATE  ANNUAL  SHIPMENTS  OF  FLOUR  AND  ALL  KINDS  OP    GRAIN  SINCE  THE  INCORPORATION 

OF  CHICAGO,  AS  A  CITY,  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME,  COMPILED  FROM 

THE  MOST  AUTHENTIC  SOURCES. 


FLOUR. 
DDLS. 

WHEAT. 
BU. 

CORN. 
BU. 

OATS. 
BU. 

RYE. 
BU. 

BARLEY. 
BU. 

TOTALS. 
FI.OCR  REDUCED 
TO  BU. 

1838 

78 

• 

78 

1839 

3  678 

3678 

1840         

HI  IHHI 

10,000 

1841 

40  000 

40000 

184° 

586  907 

586907 

1843    .. 

W8967 

688,987 

1841 

6320 

891  894 

923,494 

ISIS     

13,752 

956  860 

1,(  25,620 

28  045 

1  459  594 

1  599  819 

1847 

3->  5;jg 

1*974'304 

67  135 

38  892 

2,243,021 

1848 

45  **00 

°'l60  000 

550  4HO 

65  280 

3  001,740 

1849 

51  309 

1  '936-264 

I'll  848 

26849 

31.452 

2  895  9."8 

i860 

100871 

883  644 

262  0)3 

158,084 

22,872 

1,  830968 

1861 

72406 

437660 

3  221  317 

60S  827 

19997 

4,646  831 

i  >•:<•: 

61  196 

63.  996 

2,757  01  1 

2.030,317 

17,315 

79,818 

5,826,437 

1853  
1854  ..   . 

70.984 
111  627 

1,  206,16  1 
2S06925 

2,780,228 
6,837  890 

1,748.493 
3,239,987 

82,162 
41,153 

1  0,267 

148,411 

6,292,233 
13,132501 

1855 

163419 

6298  155 

7  517  625 

1,888538 

19326 

92,0  1 

16  632,7511 

1856 

216389 

8  364  420 

11,129668 

1,014/37 

591 

19,051 

21,6  0,312 

1857         ..   . 

259  618 

9  846  052 

6  814  615 

H06778 

17,993 

18,483.678 

1858  

isr,(i  ... 

470,402 
886:)51 

8,850,857 
7  166696 

7,726.264 
4  349  360 

1,519,069 
1,185.703 

7,569 
134,404 

132,020 
486.218 

20,:,87,J89 
16,754,136 

I860  
1861  

iv.i.-.]::-: 

1  603  920 

12,402,197 
15  835  954 

13,700.113 
24  372  T25 

1,091,698 
I,ti33  237 

15ti,642 
393,813 

267,449 
226.534 

31.108,759 
5'l.  481,862 



1,739  849 

13,808  898 

2W  452  610 

3,112,366 

871.796 

532,195 

f,6,477,110 

1863 

1  52-MlSf. 

10  793  295 

25  051  450 

9.2H  S-58 

651  091 

946.223 

54.287,345 

1861 

1  285  343 

10  250  026 

12  235  452 

16,567  650 

893  492 

345  208 

46718  543 

1865  

1,293428 

7  614  887 

25,437,241 

11,142  140 

999  289 

607,484 

52,268,  1  81 

1866  
1867  
1868  
litili  

iso  

1871 

1,981,525 
2,015,455 
2,399,619 
2,339,063 

1  2S7  574 

10,118,907 
10,557,123 
10.374,683 
13,244.249 
16,482,585 
12  905  449 

32753.181 
21,267.205 
24.770.626 
21  ,5!<0JB3 
17,777  :t77 
36  71«  030 

9,961,215 
10.226,026 
14,440,830 

S.sdo.iiiu 
8.507,7:!.-. 
12,151  217 

1,444,574 
1,213,389 
1,202,941 

79S.744 
913.629 
1,325,867 

1,300.821 
1,846,891 
901.183 
633.753_ 
2^84.692 
2,908.113 

6i.48B,32  1 
55.187,909 
63,688,358 

PAH 

71,800789 

is-;  

1873  
1874     

1,361,328 
2,303,490 
2,306.576 

12,160.046 

21,455,657 
27,634,587 

47.013.552 
36,754,943 

32,;05  221 

12  255,537 
15.691133 
10.5ttl.673 

776,805 
960.613 
335,077 

5.032,308 
3366.041 
2,404.538 

83,364.224 
91.597.092 
84,020,691 

is;:.    

ISli  

is;  

1878  

1879 

2.285,113 

2,634.838 
2.48  :,H05 
2,779.640 
3,0510,540 

23.184,349 
14,361,9.)0 
14.909,160 
24,21  1.739 
31,006789 

•-'I'..  143.884 
45.629.035 
46.361,901 
59.944.21)0 
lil  299  :!7<i 

10,279,134 
11,271.642 
12.497.M2 
16,41.4,513 
13.514,020 

310,592 
1,433.976 
1,553,375 
2,025,654 
2.  34,363 

1  ,868,206 
2,687.932 
4,2  3.656 
:!.:'  20,983 
3,566.401 

72.369,174 
87,241,306 
90,706.076 
118.675.4ii9 
125,528,379 

1880 

1881 

2,862,737 

4  499  74  { 

22  796,288 
17  127  540 

93.572,1134 
7".  4t-3  '*]  3 

20,649.427 
"3  250  297 

1,365,165 
I,101,4.i2 

3,110.985 
3,113251 

154.377,115 
140  30    597 

1882 

3  843  I  67 

19  767  884 

49  073  609 

23  658  239 

1,773  148 

3.298.252 

114  8(V)  9:« 

188:!  
1884 

3.99J.431 

!    Sll-   SSI 

11.7J8.754 
21  0415  f.77 

71,666,508 
.">:>  S74  050 

31.845,993 
34,230  2H3 

3,838.554 
4,365,75; 

4,643,011 
4,095.500 

141,7211.259 
138  65:  155 

1  >•-:. 

5  -'10  Hi' 

13  975  032 

5«  805  567 

32  426  461 

1  2lii961 

5.583  003 

135  587  9"1 

1886  
1887 

3,778,227 
6,3!tl  S68 

15,750,129 

26  85'  1750 

56,376,476 
50  167  Sll 

32  364,208 
37  663,330 

817,553 

700780 

7.326.190 
7,214,394 

129,«>li  t,-,X 
151  H5X  2"4 

1888  
1889 

5,492,100 
3  916  454 

12.1109.-  CKI 
16  138  825 

69,522  Win 
J-3  861  818 

40.896.971 
50  471  836 

1.744,380 

2  801  366 

7,772,351 
8  138  109 

]56,65!>.9S6 
179  035  997 

1890 

4  i:;i  :,s,i 

1  1  975  t;76 

90,574,379 

70  768,222 

:•>  280,433 

9.470,971 

204674  918 

1891.    .. 

1  S'.i2    ... 

a.1148,129 
5,710,650 

38,990,169 
43,833,795 

H6.578  300 
66,101,220 

B8.771.K14 
67,332,322 

7,572,991 
2,,  75,1  00 

7.«i8,I08 
10.438,281 

207.987.762 
216,182,008 

In  no  one  item,  perhaps,  has  the  wonder- 
Elevators  and  the  ful  Srowth  of  the  trade  and 
dram  Trade.       commerce  of  Chicago  been 

more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  the 
increased  number  and  capacity  of  the  grain 
elevators  of  the  city.  During  the  earlier 
history  of  the  warehouse  business,  their 
capacity  increased  about  500,000  bushels 
from  1858,  when  it  is  estimated  to  have 
been  4,095,000  bushels.  From  1861  to  18C2 
it  was  some  900,000  bushels;  in  1363,  over 
3,000,000  bushels  of  additional  room  was 


provided,  and  during  the  eight  years  fol- 
lowing the  capacity  of  these  receptacles 
for  storage  had  appreciated  to  11,375,000 
bushels.  The  enlargement  is  shown  in  the 
following  statistical  table  : 


VEAR. 

NUMBER. 

1868          

17 

1809                              

1870 

17 

1871             .            

17 

CAPACITY. 

10,680,000 
11,580,000 
11,580,000 
11,375,000 
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During  the  week  of  the  great  fire  six  of 
these  mammoth  storehouses,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capacity  of  2,475,000  bushels,  and  con- 
taining, at  the  time  of  their  consumption, 


1,559,395  bushels,  were  reduced  to  ashes. 
The  following  list  shows  the  name, proprietor, 
capacity  and  amount  on  hand  on  October  9, 
1871: 


NAME. 

PROPRIETORS. 

NOMINAL 
CAPACITY. 

GRAIN  DE 

STROYhD. 

HUSH. 

Central  Eli*vator  A.  .  . 

700,000 
600.000 
450,000 
400,000 
250,000 
75,000 

2,475.000 

533,000 
379,666 
268.193 
209.744 
170,702 

1.559.399 

Munger  &  Armour  El< 
Galena  Elevator  
Hiram  Wheeler's  Ele\ 

it            •(            i« 

Vincent,  Nelson  &  Co 

Total  .. 

The  elevators  remaining  after  the  fire  were  as  stated  below: 


NAME. 

PROPRIETORS. 

NOMINAL  CAPACITY. 

1  600  000 

Flint.  Thompson  &  Co  

750000 

1  250  000 

Armour,  Dole  &  Co  

1,2"0000 

C*B  &Q   Elevator  B    

850000 

1  200  000 

700,000 

*i             ii 

600000 

ii             ii 

200000 

Sprague,  Preston  &  Co  

300  OlK) 

200000 

Total  

8.900,000 

In  comparison  with  the  figures  given 
above,  the  4,875,000  bushels,  which  consti- 
tuted the  aggregate  capacity  of  the  Chicago 
elevators  in  1858  seems  small.  Year  by  year, 
the  warehouses  found  their  capacity  taxed  to 
the  utmost  during  the  winter  months,  and 
in  addition  vessels  were  frequently  loaded 
and  tied  up  in  the  harbor  in  winter  quarters, 
along  adjacent  docks  to  relieve  the  overflow- 
ing bins. 

The  public  elevators  were  early  found  to 
be  of  the  utmost  service  in  facilitating  the 
handling  and  transferring  of  grain  in  bulk 
from  cars  to  ships  and  canal-boats.  In  fact, 
the  railroads  soon  came  to  regard  them  as 
almost  an  essential  part  of  their  systems. 
Some  of  the  roads  built  warehouses  for  them- 
selves; others  laid  rails  to  those  already  built. 
Loose  and  ill-considered  legislation,  how- 
ever, proved  an  obstacle,  and  prior  to  1854 
no  large  elevators  were  erected,  but  at  that 
time  the  Galena  was  built,  as  well  as  the 
Munger  &  Armour  warehouse. 

Aa  time  went  by,  and  the  receipts  and 
shipments  of  grain  from  Chicago  swelled  in 


volume,  the  value  and  importance  of  these 
storage  houses  became  more  and  more  ap- 
parent, and  as  the  system  of  inspection  and 
grading  became  perfected,  warehouse  re- 
ceipts were  more  and  more  regarded  as  stable 
securities.  The  responsibilities  of  the  ware- 
housemen themselves  demanded  as  accurate 
and  unimpeachable  business  management  as 
did  banking  itself,  even  if  it  did  not  involve 
still  greater  fiduciary  responsibility  to  the 
public.  In  fact,  the  value  of  the  grain  held 
in  trust  in  the  elevators  frequently  exceeded 
the  deposits  of  all  the  banks  in  the  city.  An 
important  point  of  difference,  however,  was 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  while  the  depos- 
itor permitted  the  banker  to  use  the,  funds 
placed  in  his  bauds  for  safe  keeping,  the 
warehouseman  was  required  to  hold  the 
property  delivered  to  him  intact  and  ready 
for  immediate  delivery  on  payment  of  storage 
charges.  Notwithstanding  this,  as  has 
been  said  before,  many  serious  abuses  sprang 
up  from  incomplete  legislation.  At  first, 
warehouse  receipts  for  grain  were  issued  as 
soon  as  the  same  began  to  be  stored,  the 
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grain  belonging  to  different  parties  being 
stored  in  separate  bins  and  delivered  in 
specie.  In  consequence  no  two  bins  were 
likely  to  contain  grain  of  similar  quality, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  ship  cargoes  (unless 
drawn  from  a  single  bin)  as  now.  More 
over,  "standard"  wheat  taken  from  one 
elevator  often  decidedly  varied  in  quality 
from  the  same  grade  taken  from  another. 
The  result  was  multiplicity  of  trouble  and 
vexation  among  dealers,  which  increased 
with  the  growth  of  the  grain  trade.  This 
was  particularly  marked  in  the  case  of  wheat, 
because  of  the  variations  in  condition  in 
which  ic  came  to  the  market.  The  system 
of  grading  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  1856,  in  absence  of  any  statutory  law  upon 
the  subject  ,  in  defining  standards  in  wheat, 
was  advisory  only,  and  warehousemen  were 
entirely  free  either  to  adopt  or  reject  it. 
While  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  it 
proved  but  a  very  imperfect  remedy  for  ex- 
isting evils.  The  elevator  men  became 
more  and  more  indifferent,  while  the  prac- 
tice of  mixing  good  wheat  with  inferior 
grades  became  so  common  among  buyers 
and  shippers,  as  to  bring  the  Chicago  market 
into  serious  disrepute  and  to  result  in  the 
diversion  of  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  better  wheat  to  other  points,  where 
the  lax  inspection  in  Chicago  might  be 
avoided. 

In  1858,  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  lead- 
ing warehousemen  of  the  city  combined  in 
an  effort  to  establish  uniformity  in  grades. 
During  the  month  of  May  of  that  year,  the 
Board  of  directors  considered  the  subject  of 
reform  in  grain  inspection,  and  laid  before  a 
meeting  of  the  full  Board  a  report  condemn- 
ing the  prevailing  method,  which  was  char- 
acterized as  affording  no  uniformity  and 
fixing  no  responsibility,  and  recommending 
the  appointment  of  one  chief  inspector  who 
should  have  power  to  appoint  deputies  to  be 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  report 
was  received  with  favor,  and  a  committee 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Julian  S.  Rumsey,  S. 
H.  Butler  and  Charles  S.  Dole  was  appointed 
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to  evolve  and  draft  a  new  system  of  wheat 
inspection.  This  committee  recommended 
that  much  of  the  wheat  which  had  up 
to  that  time  been  passed  as  "standard"  grade 
as  "rejected,"  and  proposed  that  after  June 
15th,  the  inspections  be  made  more  rigid  than 
formerly.  "Standard"  wheat  should  be 
subjected  to  more  severe  tests.  The  new 
grades  suggested  were  '"club,"  or  "No.  1 
spring,"  "No.  2  spring  "and  "rejected."  As 
a  matter  of  course  the  co-operation  of  the 
warehousemen  was  essential  to  make  this 
reform  successful.  Accordingly,  their  assis- 
tance was  sought  by  the  committee,  and  the 
report  was  accompanied  by  an  agreement 
signed  by  the  leading  grain  carriers  of  the 
city. 

The  system  of  grading  recommended  by 
the  committee,  with  some  amendment,  was 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  which 
passed  resolutions  designating  June  15th  as 
the  date  when  the  new  system  should  go  into 
operation.  Several  changes,  however,  were 
found  necessary  before  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son. "No.  2  spring"  was  changed  to 
"standard,"  and  test  weights  of  the  differ- 
ent grades  of  spring  wheat  were  established. 
Subsequently  another  grade  between  "stand- 
ard "  and  "rejected  "  was  fixed  and  designa- 
ted as  "  No.  3  spring." 

George  Sitts  was  the  first  chief  inspector 
appointed,  and  the  Board's  first  committee 
on  inspection,  under  the  new  rules,  was  com- 
posed of  Julian  S.  Rumsey,  S.  H.  Butler  and 
C.  S.  Dole. 

At  first,  the  new  system  was  applied  only 
to  grain  received  by  various  railroads,  but  by 
the  end  of  the  year  the  Board  voted  to  extend 
its  operation  so  as  to  cover  grain  landed  by 
lake  and  canal-boats.  In  this  particular, 
however,  it  did  not  prove  an  entire  success 
for  the  reason  that  the  warehousemen,  not 
recognizing  it  as  compulsory,  exercised  their 
own  discretion  about  observing  it.  The 
result  was  that  for  many  years  large  quanti- 
ties of  grain  received  from  canal-boats  went 
into  store  without  being  inspected. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  system  of  grading 
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wheat  actually -had  its  beginning  in  the  year 
1858,  although  for  several  years  thereafter 
changes  were  so  frequent  that  eastern  and 
foreign  markets  found  it  impossible  to  rely 
upon  Chicago  grades. 

In  August  of  the  following  year — 1859 — 
the  grades  of  wheat  were,  for  the  first  time, 
fully  defined.  The  features  of  classification 
embraced  quality,  condition  and  weight,  as 
they  do  now.  The  grades  were  approved 
and  reaffirmed  in  1860.  It  would  prove 
uninteresting  to  follow  the  history  of  sub- 
sequent changes  from  that  date  until  the 
present  time.  No  sweeping  revision  has 
been  made  since  1859,  and  the  standards 
established  that  year  have  remained  substan- 
tially the  same  down  to  the  present. 

The  first  law  relating  to  warehouses  and 
warehousemen  in  Illinois  was  passed  in  1851. 
Prior  to  that  time  each  warehouseman  was 
"a  law  unto  himself,"  being  subject  only 
to  the  penalties  provided  by  the  statutes 
relating  to  fraud  or  other  irregularities.  In 
January  of  the  year  named,  the  legislature 
passed  an  act  entitled  "An  act  relating  to 
wharfingers  and  other  persons,  and  to  pre- 
vent fraud.  It  provided  that  no  receipts 
should  be  issued  for  grain  not  actually  in 
store,  and  none  for  money  loaned  ;  that  no 
second  receipt  should  be  issued  while  the 
first  was  outstanding,  and  that  property  in 
store  should  not  be  transferred  without  the 
consent  of  the  party  holding  the  receipt. 

Violations  of  these  provisions  were  made 
felonies,  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$1,000  and  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary 
not  exceeding  five  years ;  these  penalties 
being  in  addition  to  the  right  of  an  aggrieved 
party  to  maintain  a  civil  action  for  damages. 
For  sixteen  years  this  law  remained  upon 
the  statute  books  unchanged.  At  the  time 
of  its  passage  the  city  had  only  three  ele- 
vators, the  aggregate  storage  capacity  of 
which  did  not  exceed  100,000  bushels.  The 
entire  shipments  of  wheat  were  but  477,660 
bushels.  Speculation  was  little  indulged  in, 
and  so  warehouse  receipts  were  seldom 
negotiated.  The  grain  received  was  usually 


stored  in  separate  bins,  to  await  the  order 
of  the  particular  owners  regarding  its  dispo- 
sition. 

In  1867  a  second  "warehouse  bill"  was 
passed.  By  this  time  the  receiving  and 
shipping  of  grain  had  become  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  western  trade.  The  three 
small  elevators  had  been  succeeded  by  seven- 
teen, whose  aggregate  storage  capacity  was 
10,880,000  bushels.  In  these  were  stored, 
during  the  winter  months,  great  quantities 
of  wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats  and  barley,  divided 
in  all  into  twenty  distinct  grades.  Every 
bin  so  stored  was  represented  by  receipts 
issued  by  the  warehousemen,  redeemable  on 
presentation  in  the  precise  weight  and  qual- 
ity called  for.  These  receipts  had  become 
current  in  all  markets  of  the  country  as  col- 
lateral securities,  and  were  regarded  by  the 
banks  as  having  no  superior,  being  held  in 
some  cases  on  deposit  to  an  amount  far 
exceeding  the  capital  of  the  institution  hold- 
ing them.  It  will,  therefore,  be  readily  seen, 
as  has  already  been  said,  that  no  class  of 
Chicago  business  men  had  greater  responsi- 
bility or  more  financial  trust  than  had  the 
owners  of  these  public  warehouses;  and  it  is 
but  just  to  add  that  none  endured  so  severe 
a  test  with  less  stain  upon  their  reputation. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  there  were  found 
cases,  not  only  among  the  warehousemen, 
but  also  among  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  where  cupidity  got  the  better  of  hon- 
esty, and  grave  abuses  were  discovered.  In 
a  word,  the  existing  laws  were  found  to  be 
inadequate  to  regulate  the  business,  which 
had,  in  its  magnitude  and  importance,  entirely 
outgrown  them.  The  subject  was  taken  up 
by  the  newspapers,  which  so  aroused  public 
sentiment  that  in  February,  1867,  the  legis- 
lature passed  the  bill  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  popularly  known  as  "the  ware- 
house act."  It  contained  twenty-two  sec- 
tions, and  embodied  many  new  provisions, 
designed  to  meet  a  changed  condition  of 
affairs. 

The  warehousemen  were  disposed  to  observe 
its  requirements,  although  they  regarded 
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some  of  its  provisions  as  arbitrary  and  unjust. 
They  complained  of  the  prohibition  placed 
upon  the  receipt  of  grain  without  inspection, 
regarding  it  as  an  unjustifiable  interference 
with  individual  rights  inasmuch  as  it  forced 
inspection  upon  them,  by  holding  out  the  al- 
ternative of  deprivation  of  facilities  of  storage. 
They  also  regarded  some  of  the  penalties  for 
violations  of  the  law  as  extremely  severe,  all 
discretion  in  the  matter  being  taken  away 
from  the  courts.  But  the  most  serious 
opposition  to  the  law  proceeded  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  perceived 
underlying  the  act,  the  intention  entirely  to 
prohibit  the  practice  of  speculating  in  grain; 
and  as  the  speculative  members  of  the  Board 
were,  at  that  time,  in  a  majority,  it  was  de- 
termined to  treat  the  obnoxious  sections  as 
null  and  void.  A  few  ineffectual  efforts 
were  made  to  prosecute  the  offenders,  but  as 
it  was  found  that  the  section  complained  of 
proved,  in  some  cases,  an  actual  hindrance 
to  legitimate  trade,  and  did  not  seem  ger- 
mane to  the  bill  for  the  regulation  of  ware- 
housing, the  section  complained  of  was 
repealed  April  8,  1869,  and  the  law  was  not 
further  amended  until  1871. 

The  constitutional  convention  of  1870  re- 
garded the  warehouse  interest  as  of  sufficient 
importance  to  come  within  the  purview  of 
the  organic  law,  and  devoted  several  sections 
to  that  subject.  The  next  general  assembly, 
which  convened  in  1871,  revised  the  statutes 
concerning  warehouses  and  inspection  of 
grain,  and  passed  a  law,  taking  the  entire  con- 
trol of  the  inspection  and  the  establishing  of 
grades  away  from  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
placing  it  under  the  supervision  of  officers  of 
the  State.  The  act  was  approved  April  25, 
1871,  and  went  into  effect  in  the  following 
July. 

An  account  of  the  conflict  between  the 
proprietors  of  elevators  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  reference  to  this  matter  has  already 
been  given. 

The  fire  of  October,  1871,  caused  great 
confusion  and  demoralization  in  the  ware- 
house business.  Not  only  were  six  of  the 


seventeen  elevators  consumed,  but  a  large 
proportion  of  the  receipts  for  grain  which 
remained  in  those  not  burned  were  lost  or 
destroyed.  To  relieve  the  warehousemen 
and  shippers  from  this  dilemma,  the  legisla- 
ture, at  its  special  session,  passed  an  act  au- 
thorizing the  delivery  by  warehousemen  of 
grain  stored  prior  to  October  8,  1871,  with- 
out the  production  of  any  receipt  therefor, 
upon  receiving  proof  under  oath  that  the 
original  receipt  had  been  destroyed  in  the 
fire,  and  that  the  claimant  was  the  rightful 
owner. 

The  most  important  executive  officers 
appointed  by  the  railway  and  warehouse 
commissioners  were  an  inspector  of  grain  and 
a  warehouse  registrar.  Proprietors  of  eleva- 
tors were  required  to  procure  licenses  from 
the  circuit  court  of  the  county  in  which 
they  were  situated,  and  to  file  a  bond  of  $10, 
000  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty 
as  warehousemen,  to  conform  to  the  rate  of 
warehouse  charges  for  storage,  as  fixed  by  the 
State,  furnish  such  information  to  the  ware- 
house registrar  as  would  enable  him  "to 
keep  a  correct  account  of  the  grain  received 
and  delivered, "and  "to  keep  a  full  and  cor- 
rect record  of  all  receipts  issued  and  can- 
celed." 

The  difficulty  experienced  by  the  commis- 
sioners for  many  years  in  enforcing  these 
provisions  of  the  law  has  been  already  des- 
cribed. The  elevator  men  generally  re- 
garded the  law  as  arbitrary  and  unconstitu- 
tional, and  as  interfering  with  their  private 
business  to  an  unwarrantable  extent.  At 
the  same  time,  some  of  them  conformed  to  its 
requirements  for  the  reason  that  they  found 
it  to  their  advantage  to  avail  themselves  of 
certain  of  its  provisions. 

On  August  20,  1872,  a  conference  of  ware- 
housemen and  bankers  was  held,  at  which 
was  adopted  a  conciliatory  policy,  and  there- 
after prompt  and  satisfactory  reports  were 
made,  as  the  law  required.  At  this  meeting 
a  formal  agreement  was  drawn  up,  by  the 
terms  of  which  it  was  supposed  that  it  had 
been  rendered  impossible  for  a  shipment  of 
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grain  to  be  made  from  store  without  the 
cancellation  of  a  corresponding  amount  of 
receipts,  or  an  exposure  of  the  fraud.  One 
of  the  chief  causes  which  led  to  the  adoption 
of  this  system  was  the  discovery  of  an  enor- 
mous fraud  at  the  time  of  the  falling  of  the 
Iowa  elevator,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
outstanding  receipts  covered  a  larger  amount 
than  the  grain  in  store. 

The  elevator  men,  however,  were  not  con- 
tent to  abandon  their  position  without  a  legal 
struggle,  and  the  warehouse  act  was  brought 
before  the  courts  for  adjudication.  A  test 
case  was  that  of  Munn  it  Scott  vs.  The  Peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Illinois  (mention  of  which 
has  been  already  made),  in  which  both  the 
circuit  and  supreme  courts  of  the  State 
upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  act.  An 
appeal  was  taken  to  the  supreme  court  ol  the 
United  States,  which  tribunal  sustained  the 
judgment  of  the  Illinois  courts,  Jus- 
tices Field  and  Strong  dissenting.  The 
decision  of  the  court  of  last  resort  left  no 
course  open  to  the  warehousemen,  but  to 
take  out  their  licenses  and  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  the  law. 

The  commissioners  adopted  the  inspection 
fees  previously  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
but  were  compelled,  from'  time  to  time,  to 
reduce  the  amount  charged,  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  law  that  the  depart- 
ment should  be  self-sustaining  only,  and  not 
productive  of  revenue.  In  comparison  with 
the  manifold  advantages  resulting  from 
inspection,  the  cost  to  the  parties  interested 
has  been  so  small  as  to  be  insignificant,  not 
having  exceeded  one-  fifth  of  a  mill  per 
bushel.  The  commissioners  continued  to 
follow  the  principles  of  grading  and  inspect- 
ing which  had  been  established  by  the  Board, 
making  such  occasional  changes  as  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  trade  required. 
Thus,  in  November,  1876,  grades  Nos.  1  and 
2  spring  wheat  were  required  to  weigh  no 
less  than  53  pounds  to  the  measured  bushel. 
In  1878  the  rule  in  the  case  of  mixed  spring 
and  winter  wheat  was  changed  by  designat- 
ing it  as  winter  wheat.  Other  changes — 


more  or  less  important — were  made  in  sub- 
sequent years,  with  a  view  of  raisins;  the 
standard  of  inspection.  The  commissioners, 
however,  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  con- 
tinued the  policy  enforcing  uniform  stand- 
ards of  grading,  modifying  as  seldom  and  as 
little  as  possible,  while  paying  due  regard 
to  the  increasing  volume  and  varying  qual- 
ity of  grain  receipts  from  year  to  year. 

Although  the  system  of  inspection  of 
grain  by  the  State  encountered  such  persist- 
ent opposition  when  first  inaugurated,  it 
established  for  this  market  a  reputation  at 
the  leading  export  points  all  through  the 
United  States  and  Canada  which  is  unrivaled. 
Chicago  inspection  soon  came  to  be  regarded 
as  almost  infallible  at  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Montreal  and  other 
points,  and  the  Illinois  plan  was  followed  by 
many  States,  which  established  a  depart- 
ment for  the  same  purpose. 

There  were,  in  all,  thirty-eight  grades  of 
grain  received  at  Chicago  in  1880,  distrib- 
uted as  follows:  Of  winter  and  spring  wheat, 
ten  ;  of  corn,  nine  ;  of  oats,  four ;  of  rye, 
three  and  of  barley,  five.  Four  years  later 
there  were  twenty-four  grades  of  wheat,  ten 
of_corn,  six  of  oats,  three  of  rye,  and  eight  of 
barley.  The  commission  adopted  new  rules 
relative  to  inspection  on  September  1,  1883, 
wherein  some  radical  changes  were  made. 
The  year  following  the  grade  heretofore 
known  as  "regular"  was  abolished,  upon  the 
suggestion  of  the  Receivers'  Association 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.*  Three  grades  of 
Colorado  wheat  were  established.  Au  im- 
portant change  was  also  made  in  the  grading 
of  corn,  "higher  mixed  "being  designated 
as  "  yellow." 

An  illustration  of  the  high  degree  of 
efficiency  to  which  the  inspection  department 
had  been  brought  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  seasons  of  1883-84,  when  the 
quantity  of  corn  in  store  in  Chicago  was 


*  This  organization  was  formed  t  advance  the  interest 
of  receivers  and  shippers  of  grain,  and  to  promote  and 
maintain  such  regulations  as  would  protect  both  these 
departments  of  business. 
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enormous,  not  one  bushel  of  inspected  corn 
(of  contract  grade)  was  found  to  be  out  of 
condition,  while  in  nearly  every  corn  market 
in  the  country  hot  and  damaged  corn  of 
same  grade  was  found  in  very  considerable 
quantities. 

In  April,  1873,  a  committee  of  appeals 
was  established,  upon  which  was  conferred 
authority  to  hear  and  decide  all  appeals 
from  the  grading  of  the  inspection  depart- 
ment, and  to  consider  all  disputes  in  con- 
nection with  the  department  which  might 
be  referred  to  it.  These  decisions  were  to 
be  final.  On  July  first  of  the  same  year, 
the  commission  appointed  the  following 
gentlemen  members  of  this  committee : 
H.  C.  Ranney,  J.  R.  Bensley,  and  John  P. 
Reynolds.  Mr.  Ranney  resigned  in  Sep- 
tember and  was  succeeded  by  T.  T.  Gurney. 
During  the  first  year,  appeals  were  taken 
from  the  grading  of  seventy-eight  cars,  and 
the  inspection  department  was  sustained  in 
forty-three.  When  it  is  considered  that 
90,000  cars  of  grain  were  received  in  Chi- 
cago that  year,  error  in  the  inspection  of 
thirty-five  appears  insignificant. 

In  fact,  so  slight  an  error  may  be  regarded 
as  an  indirect,  although  no  less  positive,  proof 
of  the  thoroughness  and  accuracy  with  which 
the  work  of  the  department  was  conducted. 
As  trade  increased,  so  also  did  the  number 
of  appeals,  but,  so  far  as  shown  by  the  report 
of  the  commissioners,  the  proportion  of 
errors  continued  in  about  the  same  ratio. 

Prior  to  July  1,  1871,  the  fees  received 
on  appeals  were  divided  equally  among  the 
members  of  the  committee.  On  that  date  the 
commissioners  tixed  the  salary  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  body  at  $1,000  per  annum,  and 
diverted  the  large  amount  theretofore  an- 
nually received  from  this  source  from  the 
pocket  of  the  committeemen  to  the  treasury 
of  the  Board.  The  result  of  this  change 
of  policy  was  beneficial  to  the  treasury  of 
the  association,  although  it  seriously  dimin- 
ished the  official  income  of  the  members  of 
the  committee.  The  latter,  however,  gave 
their  cheerful  acquiescence. 


The  following  table  shows  the  names  of 
the  inspectors-iii-chief  and  warehouse  regis- 
trars from  1871  to  the  present  time: 


YEAH. 

INSPECTOR-IN-CHEIF. 

WAREHOUSE 
REG  IST  BAB. 

1871 
1872 
1873 
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1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
18-7 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

William  F.  Tompkins  .     .  . 
William  H.  Harper  ....'.'... 

Steven  Clary. 
Troilus  H.  Tyndale. 

it                   i* 

n                " 

He 

P. 
\Y 

If 

irry  S.  Det 
Bird  Pric< 
m.  C.  Mite 

in  W.  Bu 

n. 
iell. 

•St. 

II                                        II 

P.  Bird  Price  .. 

ii           i* 

ii          »i 

ii           i. 

ti           it 

The  destruction  of  so  large  a  proportion 
of  elevators  in  the  fire  of  1871,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  so  reduced 
the  capacity  for  storage  that  several  railroads 
declined  to  receive  grain  for  transportation 
to  Chicago.  During  a  portion  of  the  year 
following,  the  elevators  remained  practically 
closed,  for  the  reason  that  a  few  speculators 
had  succeeded  in  cornering  all  the  grain  in 
the  market.  In  1872-73,  however,  the  grain 
trade  of  the  city  witnessed  a  most  decided  ad- 
vance, which  was  undoubtedly  due,  in  part, 
to  the  steady  growth  of  confidence  in  the  in- 
spection department.  Warehouse  receipts, 
which  had  heretofore  been  regarded  with  sus- 
picion, came  to  be  accepted  by  banking  in- 
stitutions and  capitalists  as  the  very  best 
security.  So  perfect  had  the  system  of  reg- 
istration become  that  the  placing  of  fraudu- 
lent receipts  upon  the  market,  without  im- 
mediate detection,  was  well  nigh  impossible. 

The  partial  failure  of  the  crops  during 
the  two  or  three  years  following  necessarily 
reduced  the  receipts  of  grain.  The  crop  of 
1875  was  smaller  than  that  of  any  year  preced- 
ing it  since  1865.  In  fact,  the  minimum  of 
receipts  and  shipments  was  reached  that  year. 
The  years  1876-77  were  also  years  of  light 
receipts,  and  consequently  higher  prices. 
But  in  1878  arrivals  of  grain  were  nearly 
double  those  of  1875.  This  fact  tended  to 
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restore  the  pre-eminence  of  Chicago  as  a 
market  for  winter  wheat,  which  had  been 
gradually  departing  from  her.  In  1879,  the 
receipts  of  grain  increased  by  8,316,718  bush- 
els. The  inadequacy  of  the  storage  capacity 
of  warehouses  was  again  seriously  felt.  In 
many  cases  vessels  were  utilized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  storing  grain,  and  large  quantities 
were  shipped  past  Chicago  to  other  markets 
for  this  reason  alone. 

An  innovation  in  the  method  of  transfer- 
ring grain  was  inaugurated  in  1878.  During 
that  year  an  unusually  large  amount  was 
transferred  on  track,  mostly  in  the  winter 
and  spring  months,  to  cars  for  shipment 
east,  without  going  into  store.  By  the  adop- 
tion of  this  policy  shippers  cut  off  two  items 
of  expense:  First,  the  terminal  charges  of 
the  railroad  companies  for  switching  and  for 
trimming  when  in  the  process  of  loading, 
and,  second,  the  warehouse  charges  for  trans- 
ferring. The  system,  however,  did  not 
prove  satisfactory  pecuniarily,  inasmuch  as 
the  owners  of  the  grain  frequently  found 
discrepancies  in  weight.  Subsequently  the 
railways  abolished  terminal  charges,  so  that 
one  incentive  to  a  continuance  of  this  method 
was  removed. 


In  1882,  for  the  first  time  in  seven  years 
there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
bushels  of  grain  inspected  in.  This  was 
largely  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the 
abundant  harvest  of  Europe  reduced  the 
export  demand,  thereby  causing  lower 
prices.  The  previous  yeur,  however,  had 
left  the  western  farmers  prosperous,  and 
they  were  able  to  hold  their  grain  for  better 
prices. 

The  facilities  of  Chicago  for  handling 
grain  are  unsurpassed.  A  few  figures  may 
be  given  by  way  of  comparison.  This  city 
contains  28  stationary  grain  elevators,  with 
a  capacity  of  31,000,000  bushels;  New  York 
has  27,  with  a  capacity  of  a  little  less  than 
27,000,000;  Duluth  has  14,  capable  of  hand- 
ling 19,000,000;  while  next  on  the  list 
comes  Minneapolis,  with  16  elevators,  and 
storage  room  for  13,000,000  bushels.  But 
it  is  on  the  pre-eminent  perfection  of  ap- 
pointment and  systems  that  Chicago  eleva- 
tors cast  competition  in  the  shade. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number 
and  capacity  of  the  elevators  of  Chicago,  to- 
gether with  the  names  of  their  proprietors 
and  the  railways  from  which  the  grain  is 
received: 


NAME  OFELEVATOH. 

PROPRIETORS. 

RECEIVED  FROM. 

CAPACITY 
BUSHELS. 

Central  "A"            

1  000000 

1  500  000 

C  B  &   Q  "A"    

C  B.  &Q  R  R 

1  250000 

C     B    &  Q   "B"          ..  .. 

8oO  000 

C    B.&Q  "C"        ....        ... 

it 

»        « 

1  750000 

*( 

i        t. 

3  000  000 

Chicago  &  Alton.... 

*800'000 

City 

C.  &.  N    W    Canal 

1  000  000 

eoo'ooo 

Fulton   

i 

400000 

i 

700000 

i 

750  oOO 

i 

1  500000 

gf     Paul 

C.  M.  &   St.  P.   R.  R 

1  000  000 

Wabash                 .... 

Geo.  L  Dunlap  &  Co.            

W.  St.  L.  &  P        

1  750000 

Various  R-  R 

1  500  000 

Flint    Odell  &  Co                     

C.,  R.  I.  &.  P    

1  500000 

Rock   Island  **BM        

1  250000 

Vincent  Nelson  &  Co 

C.  &  A.  R.  R.  &  Canal 

]  000000 

Illinois  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  

Railroad  &  Canal  

1,000000 

Illinois  River       

Wm.  Dickinson  &  Co 

I.  &  M.  Canal  

200,000 

Neely  &  Hambleton  

Illinois  Trust  &  Savings  Bank    ... 

R.  R.  &  Canal  

600000 

Chicago  &  Danville.... 

I.'HJHNI 

Pacific  "A"    

Chicago  &  Pacific  Elevator  Co  

C.,M.  &  St.  P  

1,000,000 

Pacific    "B" 

1  000000 

Georpe  A    Seavern's    

C.  &  A.  R.  R 

900,000 

E.  Hess's             .... 

E.  Hess  &  Co              

C.  M.  &  St    P 

250,000 

George  A.  Weiss's  

Geo.  A-  Weiss  &  Co    

C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R  

300,000 

Total  

28,800,000 

w  ir-3;t,Y 
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While  the  average  citizen  is  fond  of 
pointing  to  the  grain  elevators  as  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  the  city's  legitimate 
pride,  comparatively  few  of  the  dwellers  in 
the  chief  grain  market  of  the  world  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  interior  arrangement  and 
system  of  management  of  these  mammoth 
storage  houses,  the  like  of  which  can  scarcely 
be  found  in  the  civilized  world.  The  popu- 
lar fancy  pictures  them  as  enormous  cav- 
erns, whose  dimensions  may  be  roughly  esti- 
mated by  measuring  the  four  towering,  ex- 
terior walls, — a  sort  of  haymow,  which,  if 
sawed  in  two  in  the  middle  (supposing  that 
were  possible),  would  discharge  a  veritable 
deluge  of  grain  into  the  surrounding  streets. 
Such  a  mistaken  conception  might  be  sur- 
prising if  it  were  not  so  common.  Actual 
survey  alone  can  furnish  a  correct  idea  of 
the  interior  of  the  warehouses,  and  it  may  be 
added  that  a  visit  behind  the  scenes  of  a 
metropolitan  theatre  can  hardly  prove  more 
interesting. 

Among  the  first  objects  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  incoming  traveler  are  these 
vast  structures,  void  of  all  pretence  of  archi- 
tectural beauty,  resembling  in  form  and 
magnitude  uncompleted  pyramids,  with  roofs 
rising  into  a  smoky  haze,  which  obscures 
them  from  view.  And  yet  any  one  of  these 
unsightly  piles  contains  within  its  walls  "the 
value  of  a  king's  ransom."  And  if  the  in- 
quisitive visitor  happened  to  be  upon  a  train 
coming  from  the  sun-kissed  prairies  of  the 
Northwest,  he  might  find  himself  landed, 
together  with  locomotive  and  cars,  right 
within  those  same  walls.  The  only  small 
thing  about  these  vast  receptacles  for  bread- 
stuffs  is  the  minute  kernel  of  the  grain 
which  is  received,  housed  and  distributed  in 
a  manner  at  once  perfect  and  unique. 

For  purposes  of  general  description  the 
largest  in  the  world — the  Armour  Elevator 
D — may  be  selected.  The  enormous  ground 
floor  at  first  reminds  one  of  the  transept  of 
a  great  cathedral.  Here  grain  is  received, 
from  wagons  or  cars,  inspected  and  graded, 
but  on  this  floor  there  are  no  facilities  for 


storage.  Above  the  heavy  timbers  which 
form  its  top,  however,  rise  to  the  altitude  of 
nearly  150  feet  tier  after  tier  of  lofts,  whose 
areas  are  broken  by  long  rows  of  mighty 
bins  and  ponderous  weighing  machines. 
There  are  379  of  these  bins,  each  12x12x65 
feet,  and  capable  of  containing  7,000  bushels, 
their  total  capacity  exceeding  2,500,000 
bushels — an  amount  beyond  ordinary  com- 
prehension. They  can  receive  and  weigh  500 
cars,  or  300,000  bushels  per  day,  while  their 
capacity  for  delivery  is  100,000  bushels  per 
hour.  As  an  example  of  what  may  be  ac- 
complished by  the  substitution  of  machinery 
for  manual  labor,  this  record  is  said  to 
stand  unrivaled,  and  is  repeated  over  and 
over  again  each  year.  Seventy-five  men  are 
found  sufficient  to  operate  this  machinery, 
which  is  driven  by  a  Corliss  engine  of  1,200 
horse  power  of  the  description  known  as 
"fore-and-aft  compound  valve-motion."  The 
main  driving  belt,  which  is  made  of  eight- 
ply  rubber  and  duck,  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  world,  being  250  feet  long  and  five 
feet  wide.  It  runs  very  nearly  vertically 
from  the  engine  to  the  pulley  on  the  counter 
shaft,  which  is  situated  at  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing. Allalong  other  counter-shafts  are  pulleys, 
over  which  run  no  less  than  twenty  8-inch 
rubber  elevator  belts,  each  of  which  carries 
steel  buckets,  riveted  to  its  face  at  regular 
intervals.  As  these  belts  move  upward  they 
carry  full  buckets  on  one  side,  which,  as 
they  pass  over  the  driving  pulley  at  the  top 
are  emptied,  and  descend  empty,  on  the 
other  side. 

The  grain,  once  discharged,  falls  through 
chutes — by  force  of  gravitation — to  the  main 
body  of  the  elevator,  whence  it  is  directed 
by  other  chutes  to  any  desired  point.  The 
distribution  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
chute  rotating  on  a  vertical  axis,  the  pro- 
longation of  which  would  pass  through  its 
lower  mouth.  Thus  when  swinging  round 
on  its  pivot,  its  upper  (or  receiving)  mouth 
remains  constantly  in  the  same  position. 
Around  its  lower  end  are  arranged,  in  a  circle, 
the  yawning  and  insatiate  mouths  of  a  num- 
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ber  of  other  chutes,  each  numbered  to  cor- 
respond with  a  particular  bin  and  each  cap- 
able of  being  connected  with  the  central 
shaft.  In  this  way,  one  elevator  is  made  to 
feed  a  number  of  bins. 

On  the  next  floor  below  the  chutes  are 
what  are  known  as  "  garners,"  which  are 
simply  square  bins,  holding  1,000  bushels 
each.  Immediately  under  each  is  a  platform 
scale,  whose  bin  contains  precisely  the  capa- 
city of  the  garner  above  it  and  receives  grain 
therefrom,  as  desired.  There  are  28  of  these 
scales  in  all — 12  for  receiving  and  16  for 
shipping — and  on  them  the  grain  is  weighed, 
the  capacity  of  each  being  60,000  pounds. 
Much  (probably  most)  of  the  grain  received 
is  simply  graded  and  delivered  in  bulk,  /.  e. 
a  like  weight  is  given  the  owner.  Other 
grain  is  received  with  "  identity  to  be  pre- 
served," and  in  the  latter  case  delivery  is 
made  in  specie. 

All  garners,  weighing  bins  and  storage  bins 
have  sloping  bottoms,  to  prevent  the  lodg- 
ment of  kernels  on  their  passage;  and  all 
grain  is  weighed  twice  (on  receipt  and  with- 
drawal), each  weighing  necessitating  its  ele- 
vation to  the  top  of  the  building  under  the 
system  which  has  been  explained. 

From  the  description  above  given  (neces- 
sarily imperfect  because  synoptized)  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  compilation  of 
figures  involved  in  the  perpetual  filling  and 
emptying  of  the  storage  bins.  The  simplifi- 
cation of  labor  extends  to  this  department  of 
the  business,  as  to  every  other.  The  record 
is  kept  on  a  large  blackboard,  divided  into 
squares,  each  of  which  is  numbered  to  corres- 
pond with  the  bin  which  it  represents.  The 
contents  are  recorded  with  chalk  of  various 
colors,  each  color  representing  a  particular 
grade  of  a  special  description  of  grain.  This 
enormous  blackboard,  with  its  seemingly 
cabalistic  symbols,  affords  a  complete  and 
readily  comprehensible  key  to  the  location, 
kind,  grade,  quality  and  ownership  of  each 
and  every  bushel  of  grain  in  the  warehouse. 

In  the  construction  of  "Elevator  D,"  there 
were  used  8,000,000  cubic  feet  of   wood  and 


some  4,000  kegs  of  nails.  The  main  building 
is  filled  in  with  brick  between  the  timber  and 
the  outside  walls,  while  the  roof  and  cupola 
are  sheeted  with  tin.  Its  dimensions  are — 
length,  448  feet,  width,  11'<J  feet,  and  height, 
152  feet.  It  is  lighted  throughout  by  elec- 
tricity; every  precaution  known  to  science 
has  been  introduced  as  a  preventive  to  fires; 
and  its  cost  considerably  exceeded  a  round 
half  million. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Chicago,  at 
the  time  of  its  settlement,  was  contiguous 
Lumber  Trade,  to  a  section  of  country  in  which 
lumber  was  abundant,  the 
needs  of  the  first  settlers  would  seem 
to  have  exhausted  the  available  supply  at  a 
very  early  period.  As  early  as  the  summer 
of  1833,  it  was  found  necessary  to  bring  lum- 
ber from  the  heavily  wooded  regions  farther 
north.  David  Carver  was  the  first  merchant 
of  whose  dealing  in  this  indispensable  article 
of  commerce  any  record  has  been  preserved. 
In  the  summer  of  the  year  mentioned  (1833), 
he  is  reported  to  have  shipped  from  St. 
Joseph,  Mich.,  a  cargo  of  lumber  to  Chicago 
in  a  schooner  bearing  his  own  name.  The 
cargo  was  made  up  of  whitewood  and  pine, 
and  was  landed  at  some  point  on  the  river 
between  Dearborn  and  State  streets.  The 
shipment  was  used  in  the  erection  of  the 
first  Catholic  church  in  the  city,  known  as 
St.  Mary's.  This  sale  was  the  first  of  which 
history  has  preserved  any  record.  During 
the  same  year,  however,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  sale  of  a  raft  of  lumber  by  John  Mann 
to  Joseph  Adams.  The  property  transfer- 
red consisted  of  square  building  timber, 
which  the  seller  poled  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Calumet  to  where  the  Chicago  river 
empties  into  the  lake.  The  number  of  feet 
sold  cannot  be  accurately  stated,  but  the 
price  paid  for  the  whole  raft  was  $100.  It 
was  ultimately  purchased  by  Nelson  E. 
Norton,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  first  bridge 
built  across  the  Chicago  river — that  at 
Dearborn  street. 

The   next   arrival   of   lumber   (also   from 
Michigan)  was  brought  to  Chicago  in  a  little 
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schooner  known  as  the  "General  Harrison." 
There  being  no  pier  at  that  time,  flat-boats 
were  utilized  for  the  transfer  of  the  schoon- 
er's load  to  the  bank.  The  vessel  returned 
for  another  cargo,  but  when  the  second 
arrived  a  pier  had  been  completed,  and  the 
unloading  was  done  at  the  dock. 

The   first   shipment  of    lumber   from  the 
[  east   to   Chicago  was   made   in    1834,    on  a 
\  vessel  plying  between    Chicago  and   Buffalo, 
jowned   by  George   Smith,   who   was   subse- 
[quently    prominently    identified    with    the 
banking  interests   of   the  city.     The   cargo 
consisted  of  50,000  feet   of  lumber  and  was 
sold  to  Thomas  Cook,  who  had  the  same  un- 
loaded upon  the  bank  of   the  Chicago   river, 
between  Washington  and  Randolph  streets. 

Closely  allied  to  the  lumber,  trade  in  gen- 
eral was  the  establishment  of  saw-mills. 

The  iieeds  of  the  hamlet  soon  gave  occa- 
sion for  the  erection  of  saw-mills,  the  first  of 
which  was  put  in  operation  in  1832,alongthe 
bank  of  Hickory  creek,  and  on  the  slough  a 
little  way  south  of  the  present  Division  street. 
In  1834,  this  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but 
rebuilt  and  improved  in  1835.  The  north 
pier  was  begun  in  that  year,  and  the  three- 
inch  planks  which  covered  it  were  sawed  at 
this  establishment.  G.  S.  Hubbard  and 
Remsley  Hnntoon  were  its  successive  propri- 
etors. During  the  period  while  it  was  oper- 
ated by  Captain  Huntoon,  a  shingle  ma- 
chine was  added  to  the  outfit  of  the  mill. 
About  fourteen  miles  up  the  north  branch 
was  a  water-power  establishment  owned  bv 
John  Miller,  which  furnished  the  motive 
power  for  Hun  toon's  mill,  at  which  were 
sawed  the  various  descriptions  of  timber 
growing  in  the  adjacent  forests,  from  which 
(before  it  had  been  dried)  most  of  the 
houses  of  that  day  were  erected. 

Another  of  the  pioneers  in  this  branch  of 
industry  was  Mr.  Cammack.  who  constructed 
and  operated  a  saw-mill  near  the  location  of 
the  present  Kinzie  street  bridge,  upon  a  site 
now  occupied  by  the  Fulton  elevator.  The 
son  of  the  proprietor  worked  in  the  pit,  while 
Mr.  Cammack  himself  was  top-sawyer. 


Another  saw-mill  was  located  in  the  same 
vicinity  by  William  Lester,  who  is  said,  on 
the  authority  of  the  North  Western  Lum- 
berman, to  have  originally  wasted  his  talents 
in  an  unsatisfactory  effort  to  construct  a 
machine  for  perpetual  motion.  Another 
mill  was  built  in  1836,  on  the  north  branch 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Chicago  avenue, 
which  was  regarded  "a  thing  of  beauty  and  a 
joy  forever."  In  those  days  there  was  elm, 
oak  and  whitewood  timber  growing  north  of 
the  river,  and  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  these  woods  were  worked  up  by  the 
mill  last  mentioned  attracted  a  large  number 
of  Sunday  visitors,  who  came  as  sight-seers. 

Newberry  and  Dole  built  a  lumber  dock  in 
1835,  a  short  distance  west  of  the  present 
State  Street  bridge.  During  this  year,  also, 
John  H.  Kinzie  and  David  Hunter  were 
prominent  lumber  dealers  of  the  city.  An- 
other lumber  yard  of  those  days  was  that  of 
Captain  Carver,  which  was  situated  near 
Newberry  &  Dole's  dock.  Carver's  yard 
passed  into  the  hands  of  George  W.  Snow, 
by  purchase  in  1839. 

As  has  been  already  said,  the  first  receipt 
of  lumber  in  Chicago  from  the  north  was 
from  St.  Joseph,  Michigan.  The  next  ar- 
rival of  which  anything  authentic  is  known 
was  consigned  from  the  mill  of  a  Mr.  Con- 
roe,  located  at  Manitowoc,  Wis. ,  to  Taylor 
&  Spalding,  who  handled  it  upon  commis- 
sion. 

Charles  E.  Avery  engaged  in  the  lumber 
business  in  Chicago  in  1837,  his  yard  being 
at  the  corner  of  La  Salle  and  South  Water 
streets,  and  shipments  being  made  to  -him 
from  Singapore,  near  the  Kalainazoo  river. 

The  firm  of  Taylor  and  Spalding  was  com- 
posed of  An  gust  in  D.  Taylor  and  T.  S. 
Spalding.  Their  yard  was  on  South  Water 
street,  east  of  State,  and  for  many  years 
they  received  and  sold  lumber  shipped  to 
them  upon  a  vessel  known  as  the  "Com- 
merce." The  firm  bought  this  vessel  from 
Oliver  Newberry,  and,  soon  after  purchasing 
the  same,  rebuilt  it.  changing  its  name  to 
••lliram  Pearsons."  It  subsequently  passed 
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into  the  possession  of  Frederick  J.  Hurlbut, 
and  later  into  that  of  Mr.  Conroe. 

Jabez  Barber  and  Richard  Mason,  whose 
trade  was  that  of  steam  engine  builders, 
were  identified  with  the  lumber  interest  of 
the  city  as  early  as  1837.  The  story  of  their 
connection  with  this  trade  is  an  interesting 
one.  Leaving  Montreal,  they  went  to  Michi- 
gan to  construct  a  saw-mill,  but  owing  to 
lack  of  capital  on  the  part  of  their  employers 
they  found  themselves  stranded  in  a  strange 
country.  They  completed  the  mill,  and 
began  sawing  lumber  on  their  own  account. 
As  they  owned  no  team,  they  hired  a  man 
and  his  muscular  wife  to  roll  the  logs  into 
the  mill.  Having  got  some  little  start  in 
business,  Mr.  Barber  came  to  Chicago  and 
opened  a  yard  on  Market  street  near  Ran- 
dolph. This  was  in  1837,  and  the  firm  name 
was  Barber  &  Mason.  In  1848,  the  concern 
removed  to  Canal  street,  between  Madison 
and  Monroe,  and  in  1852  another  yard 
opened  on  the  south  branch  between  Charles 
and  Van  Buren  streets.  The  last  location 
was  abandoned  in  1854,  and  in  1856  the 
firm  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  business. 

Among  the  lumber  merchants  mentioned 
in  the  Chicago  directory  of  1839,  was  Willis 
King,  but  it  seems  probable  that  Mr.  King 
engaged  in  the  business  in  Chicago  as  early 
as  1837,  establishing  himself  on  the  south 
branch  near  Randolph  street.  In  1849,  he 
founded  the  firm  of  King  &  Tinkham, 
whose  office  was  at  No.  199  South  Water 
street,  and  in  1851 — the  firm  having  been 
dissolved — his  name  disappeared  from  the 
list  of  Chicago  business  men. 

Robert  Milne  and  Alexander  Morrison 
formed  a  partnership  for  the  conducting  of 
the  lumber  business  in  1836,  and  located 
their  yard  on  South  Water  street  near 
Franklin.  The  co-partnership  existed  for 
six  years,  and  in  1843,  both  members  left 
the  city. 

The  history  of  the  Chicago  lumber  busi- 
ness might  easily  be  extended  to  limits  ex- 
ceeding those  assigned  to  the  present  review. 
The  names  of  other  early  lumber  dealers 


might  be  added,  and  a  full  statement  of 
their  achievements  and  enterprise  would 
constitute  a  valuable  feature  of  the  city's 
history.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  add 
more  than  a  passing  notice  of  any  of  the  firms 
who  were  prominently  identified  with  the 
early  lumber  interest  of  Chicago,  the  record 
of  whose  existence  has  passed  into  memory. 

Sylvester  Lind  and  Hugh  Dunlop  began 
business  in  this  city  in  1837,  as  house  car- 
penters. The  fact  that  they  were  able  to 
engage  in  the  lumber  business  shortly  after- 
wards is  evidence  that  either  house  building 
must  have  been  profitable  or  that  the  field  of 
lumber  dealing  was  comparatively  unex- 
plored. It  would  seem  that  the  first  venture 
of  this  firm  in  their  original  line  was  the 
construction  of  an  edifice  for  George  Smith, 
the  well-known  banker,  at  the  corner  of 
Dearborn  and  South  Water  streets.  The 
concern  also  erected  other  buildings  well 
known  in  the  early  days.  They  put  up 
the  Lind  Block,  at  the  corner  of  Ran- 
dolph and  Market  streets,  and  were  contract- 
ors for  various  other  buildings  which  were 
then  considered  of  no  little  importance. 

To  show  the  comparative  insignificance  of 
the  lumber  business  at  this  period,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  lumber  yard  established  by  Mr. 
Lind  in  1842,  carried  a  stock  of  400,000  feet 
only,  which  was  considered  phenomenal  for 
the  time.  The  growth  of  Mr.  Lind's  business 
was  rapid,  and  in  1845  he  bought  out  Wads- 
worth,  Dyer  &  Chapin,  whose  yards  lay 
along  Randolph  street,  between  Clinton 
street  and  the  river;  in  1847  he  purchased 
the  business  of  John  M.  Underwood,  then 
located  at  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Lake 
streets. 

"^Mr.  Dtmlop  enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
having  purchased,  for  $8  per  one  thousand 
feet,  the  first  cargo  of  Saginaw  lumber  ever 
brought  to  this  city.  It  was  brought  in  1847 
by  James  Frazer,  who  subsequently  erected 
a  mill  at  Kawkawlin.  At  the  time  of  Mr. 
Duulop's  purchase  lumber  was  selling  at  $6 
to  $7  per  thousand  feet,  the  retail  price 
being  $8  per  thousand  feet,  with  an  advance 
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of  $1  during  the  winter.  Very  early  dealers 
were:  George  W.  Snow  &  Co.  (George  W. 
Snow  and  John  M.  Underwood);  Alexander 
N.  Fullerton,  James  P.  Allen  and  George 
M.  Higginson. 

The  first  mentioned  firm  continued  in 
business  until  1842.  They  purchased  lum- 
ber at  Green  Bay,  Wis.;  and  after  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Underwood,  Mr.  Snow 
continued  business  on  South  Water  street 
east  of  Clark.  The  yard  of  Mr.  Fullerton 
was  on  North  Water  street,  and  was  opened 
in  1838,  but  the  proprietor  did  not  continue 
in  business  but  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Allen's  yard  was  established  in  1838 
at  the  corner  of  South  Water  and  Franklin 
streets.  A  removal  was  made  to  Canal 
street  in  1844,  and  in  1852  it  was  again  re- 
moved to  South  Water  street.  In  1857,  Mr. 
Allen  retired  from  business  and  ceased  to  be 
a  resident  of  Chicago.  Prior  to  this  date, 
however,  he  earned  the  distinction  of 
having  served  as  one  of  the  first  inspectors 
of  lumber  in  the  city,  having  inspected  two 
cargoes  of  lumber  consigned  to  George  M. 
Higginson. 

Mr.  Higginsou  was  one  of  Chicago's  early 
lumber  dealers.  In  1843  he  bought  an 
interest  in  the  firm  of  Norton  &  Tuckerman. 
The  firm  last  mentioned  did  not  confine  its 
business  to  dealing  in  lumber,  but  also  con- 
ducted a  general  store.  After  the  entrance 
of  Mr.  Higginson  into  the  concern  the  name 
of  the  firm  was  changed  to  Tuckerman  & 
Higginson.  The  lumber  handled  by  this 
house  was  shipped  to  Chicago  by  Hall  & 
Jerome  of  Menominee,  Mich.  In  1854,  the 
yard  was  set  on  fire,  but  a  part  of  the  stock 
was  saved.  Subsequently  Mr.  Higginson 
removed  his  business  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Kinzie  street  bridge,  and  later  established  a 
yard  on  Canal  street  near  the  intersection 
of  Van  Buren.  This  location  was  after- 
wards occupied  by  Sheppard  &  Sheriffe. 
Mr.  Higginson  retired  from  business  in 
1857. 

Elisha  Bailey,  of  Peshtigo,  Wis.  and  a 
Mr.  Fisk,  of  De  Pere,  were  also  consignors. 


The  foregoing  sketch  brings  the  history 
of  the  lumber  trade  of  Chicago  to  the  year 
1840,  and  the  appended  list  furnishes  a 
tolerably  correct  statement  of  the  concerns 
engaged  in  that  line  of  trade  in  this  city 
at  the  last  mentioned  period. 

James  P.  Allen,  C.  K.  Anderson,  James  Andrews, 
J.  Beidler,  Bentley,  Orr  &  Warnock,  Butler  & 
Norton,  George  C.  Norton  &  Co.  (who  had  a  mill 
at  Grand  Haven),  Campbell  &  Throop,  Carter  & 
Stockbridge.  Chapin  &  Marsh,  Darius  Clark,  Peter 
Crawford,  James  T>alton,  Hugh  Dunlop,  J.  P. 
Emerson,  W.  N.  Ferry,  Foster  &  Holt,  Green  & 
Holden,  G.  M.  Higginson,  James  &  Hammond, 
Tarleton  Jones,  Sylvester  Lind  &  Smith,  James 
Leonard,  McCagg  &  Reed,  Barber  &  Mason,  A.  & 
G.  L.  Norton,  T.  L.  Parker,  William  T.  Potter, 
George  R.  Roberts,  Southerland  &  Co.,  Turner  & 
Hilliard,  Throop,  Wait  &  Co.,  Timothy  Wright, 
Cobb,  Hall  &  Spades,  Alexander  Officer,  and 
Charles  Mears. 

From  1849  to  1855,  the  growth  of  thelum-  N 
her  trade  of  Chicago  may  be  said  to  have  been  J 
gradual.     As  may  be  seen   from  an  inspec- 
tion   of    the   subjoined  tables,  however,  a 
phenomenal  increase  was  witnessed  in  1855. 
Ex-governor  Bross,  in   speaking  of  this  in-  , 
dustry     during     1857,    estimated    that   the  » 
capital    invested  was    between    10,000,000 
and  12,000,000,  and  that  fully  10,000  hands 
were  employed.     It  was  estimated  by  con- 
temporaneous judges  that  the  amount  of 
lumber     in    store    in     January,   1857,    was 
130,000,000  feet. 

During  the  year  last  mentioned  the  hard- 
wood lumber  trade  began  to  assume  consider- 
able importance.  Manufacturers  commenced 
to  use  black  walnut,  oak,  ash,  cherry  and 
other  varieties  of  hardwood,  and,  to  supply 
the  demand  some  yards  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  sale  of  this  description  of  lumber  were 
established.  It  is  estimated  that  not  less 
than  10,000,000  feet  were  handled  during  the 
year,  the  supply  being  derived  chiefly  from 
Michigan  and  Indiana,  and  the  price  ranging 
from  $12  to  $20  per  thousand. 

Mr.  James  P.  Allen,  one  of  the  pioneer 
dealers  in  the  West,  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
hardwood  about  this  time.  Other  yards  were 
those  of  Steers  &  Co.,  on  the  west  side  of 
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the  south  branch,  between  Taylor  and 
Twelfth  streets  ;  the  two  yards  of  John  Mc- 
Kay, one  at  the  intersection  of  Kandolph  and 
Market  streets  and  the  other  at  the  corner  of 
Canal  and  Van  Buren  streets  ;  the  yard  of 
Fraser  &  Gillette,  situated  on  Sherman 
street  ;  that  of  Philander  Jones,  located  on 
Clark  street  near  Liberty  ;  of  Lind  &  Slater, 
on  Canal  street  between  Madison  and  Mon- 
roe ;  Loomis  &  Ludington,  at  the  corner  of 
Canal  and  Twelfth  streets  ;  Lull,  Eastman  & 
Co.,  on  West  Water  and  Lake  streets  ;  C.  R. 
Merrill  &  Co.,  at  the  east  end  of  Kinzie 
street  bridge  ;  Wood  &  Best,  on  the  corner  of 
Lumber  and  Maxwell  streets,  Morton  & 
Brother,  on  the  corner  of  Lake  and  West 
Water  streets  ;  S.  F.  Sutherland,  on  Market 
street,  between  Jackson  and  Van  Buren 
streets  ;  Trowbridge,  Wing  &  Swan,  at  No. 
116  Market  street ;  J.  M.  Turner,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Ellsworth  and  Mather  streets  ;  Tattle, 
Green  &  Co.,  at  the  corner  of  Market  and 
Van  Buren  ;  E.  W.  Whipple  &  Co.,  at  the 
corner  of  Grove  and  Cross  streets  ;  and  Wil- 
cox,  Lyon  &  Co.,  on  Franklin  street,  near 
the  bridge. 

When  the  city  was  visited  by  theconflagra- 
tion  of  October  9,  1871,  thirteen  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty  lumber  yards  were  con- 
sumed. 

As  the  lumber  trade  grew  in  volume  and 
in  relative  importance,  dealers  began  to  per- 
ceive the  expediency  of  effecting  some  sort 
of  organization  with  a  view  to  protect  and 
advance  their  mutual  interests.  Naturally 
their  attention  was  directed  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  which,  by  its  charter,  was  authorized 
to  adopt  regulations  for  the  inspection  of 
lumber.  Many  leading  firms  doing  business 
in  the  city  during  the  first  days  of  the  Board 
had  representatives  among  the  membership 
of  that  organization.  Among  such  firms 
were:  Bates  &  Co.;  Milliard,  Howard  & 
Morton  ;  T.  M.  Avery  ;  Read  A.  Williams  & 
Co.;  Hannah,  Lay  &  Co.;  Fraser  &  Gillette  ; 
Ferry  &  Sons  ;  John  M.  Williams  ;  Chapin, 
Marsh  &  Foss  ;  Ilolbrooks,  Elkins  &  Co.; 
Jacob  Beidler  ;  Pierson  &  Messer  ;  R.  K. 


Bickford  ;  Artemas  Carter  ;  Holt  &  Mason  ; 
Throop,  Larned  &  Co.;  Frost  &  Bradley, 
/and  George  E.  Scott  (of  the  firm  of  S.  N. 
Wilcox  &  Co.) 

Lumber,  however,  was  not  a  speculative 
article,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  was  quite 
willing  to  delegate  any  possible  authority 
which  it  might  have  in  this  direction  to  a 
committee  composed  of  lumbermen.  The 
gentlemen  constituting  this  committee  were 
wont  to  meet  after  the  session  of  the  Board 
had  been  adjourned,  and  the  meetings  were 
supposed  to  be  held  daily. 

Far  the  most  important  topic  which  came 
under  the  purview  of  this  committee  was  the 
matter  of  lumber  inspection.  To  facilitate 
this  work  a  sub-committee  was  appointed  con- 
sisting of  Eli  Bates,  George  C.  Morton,  T. 
M.  Avery,  Artemas  Carter,  R.  H.  Foss,  R. 
Bickford  and  Mr.  Dickey  (who  represented 
the  firm  of  Ferry  &  Sons). 

Even  this  body  was  found  too  cumbersome 
to  be  easily  handled  and  Artemas  Carter  and 
R.  K.  Bickford  were  appointed  a  sub-com- 
mittee to  draft  a  system  of  regulations  for 
the  inspection  of  lumber.  The  care  and  wis- 
dom which  these  gentlemen  displayed  in 
their  work  may  be  estimated  when  it  is  said 
that  the  rules  which  they  prepared  remain 
in  force,  with  minor  modifications,  down  to 
the  present  time. 

The  afternoon  sessions  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  committee  were  soon  found  to  be 
inadequate  for  the  wants  of  an  interest  so 
vital  to  the  city's  prosperity  and  so  con- 
stantly growing.  The  trade  had  been  so 
extensive  that  there  seemed  to  be  an  imper- 
ative necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  corporation,  which  was  effected  by 
means  of  a  special  charter,  the  incorporate 
name  of  the  association  being  "The  Lumber- 
men's Board  of  Trade  of  Chicago."  The 
incorporators  were  Robert  H.  Foss,Eli  Bates, 
T.  M.  Avery,  George  C.  Morton  and  Reed 
A.  Williams.  The  first  election  of  officers 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  Robert  H.  Foss  as 
president  and  Nathaniel  A.  Haven  as  secre- 
tary. Quarters  suitable  for  the  use  of  an 
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exchange  room  were  obtained  at  the  corner 
of  Lake  and  Market  streets.  The  sessions 
were  held  daily,  the  hours  being  from  ten  in 
the  forenoon  until  2  P.  M. 

The  first  effort  looking  toward  the  organi- 
zation of  the  various  lumber  interests  of 
Chicago  came  to  a  premature  end  in  1857, 
the  dissolution  being  chiefly  due  to  the 
financial  panic  of  that  year.  In  fact,  even 
before  it  yielded  up  the  ghost  its  manage- 
ment had  passed  into  the  hands  of  commis- 
sion men,  who  were  wont  to  hold  annual 
meetings,  at  which,  after  the  election  of 
officers,  the  time  was  devoted  to  eulogizing 
the  advantages  of  membership  in  the  associa- 
tion. 

The  commission  men,  however,  were  not 
destined  to  remain  in  undisputed  suprem- 
acy. The  yard  owners,  with  Thaddeus  Dean 
at  their  head,  had  succeeded  in  crowding 
out  the  brokers  and  filling  the  offices  with 
their  own  members,  even  before  the  panic 
practically  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of 
the  organization. 

The  next  effort  thereafter  looking  to  the 
organization  of  the  lumber  trade  of  Chicago 
was  made  in  1868-69,  when  articles  of  incor- 
poration were  granted  by  the  legislature,  pro- 
viding for  the  formation  of  the  Lumbermen's 
Exchange  of  Chicago.  Fortunately  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  trade,  this  organization 
provided  means  for  harmonizing  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  elements — the  com- 
mission men  and  the  yard  owners,  or  general 
dealers. 

The  act  of  incorporation  was  approved  on 
March  11,  1869,  and  on  the  15th  of  the  fol- 
lowing month  (April)  a  meeting  of  lumber 
dealers  was  held  at  No.  240  South  Water 
street  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  organ- 
ization. There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
those  interested,  and  the  meeting  was  pre- 
sided over  bv  Artema?  Carter,  W.  L.  South- 
worth  acting  as  secretary.  A  Board  of 
directors  was  elected,  constituted  as  follows: 
T.  M.  Avery,  George  B.  Roberts,  William 
Blanchard,  A.  C.  Calkins,  W.  D.  Houghtel- 
ing,  Russell  K.  Bickford,  A.  F.  Dwight,  Wirt 


Dexter,  R.  E.  Queal,  II.  H.  Porter,  John 
Garrick  and  H.  T.  Porter. 

The  Board  of  directors  subsequently  met 
and  organized  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Avery 
as  president,  Mr.  Houghtaling  as  vice-presi- 
dent, Mr.  Sooth  worth  as  Secretary,  and  A.  G. 
Van  Schaick  as  treasurer.  Mr.  Avery  deliv- 
ered a  brief  inaugural  address,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said  that  he  could  see  no  reason 
why  the  lumber  trades  should  not  be  con- 
ducted on  the  same  principles  as  other  large 
commercial  interests,  and  that  it  would  be 
his  aim  to  bring  about  such  a  result.  The 
directors  drafted  a  set  of  rules  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Exchange,  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  larger  body,  and  by  it  approved 
on  Wednesday,  April  21st,  on  which  date 
forty  dealers  in  lumber  became  members. 

Eight  days  later— on  April  29,  1869— Rus- 
sell K.  Bickford,  George  R.  Roberts,  William 
Blauchard,  A.  F.  Dwight  and  A.  C.  Calkins 
were  appointed  a  committee  on  inspection, 
authority  being  given  them  by  the  Exchange 
to  appoint  an  inspector  of  lumber. 

The  following  committees  were  also 
named: 

Arbitration — Addisou  Ballard,  J.  C.  Max- 
well, A.  A.  Bigelow,  G.  G.  Wolcott  and 
Malcolm  McDonald. 

Appeals — Jacob  Beidler,  Jesse  Spalding, 
S.  H.  McCrea,  J.  C.  Brooks  and  T.  M. 
Avery. 

At  first  the  Exchange  exerted  compara- 
tively little  influence  upon  the  trade.  In 
1875,  a  change  of  officers  was  made:  W.  W. 
Calkins  was  elected  president,  and  George  E. 
Stockbridge  succeeded  Mr.  Southworth  in 
the  office  of  secretary.  Mr.  Southworth  had 
served  the  Exchange  for  five  years  without 
compensation. 

During  the  following  year,  the  collection 
of  statistics  respecting  the  receipts  and 
shipments  of  lumber,  together  with  other 
matter  interesting  to  the  trade  was  made  a 
special  feature  of  the  Exchange.  It  has  so 
remained  down  to  the  present  time.  Mr. 
Stockbridge,  during  his  term  of  office,  began 
the  publication  of  monthly  statistical  state- 
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ments,  and  the  practice  has  been  continued. 
Under  the  new  administration,  more  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  guarding  of  the  issuance 
of  licenses  of  lumber  inspection  according  to 
rules  established  by  the  Board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Stockbridge  resigned  his  office  in 
March,  1879,  being  succeeded  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Hitchcock,  who,  in  turn,  yielded  his  desk  to 
George  W.  Hotchkiss. 

The  following  is  a  roster  of  the  officers  of 
the  Exchange  from  the  date  of  its  organiza- 
tion: 

Presidents:— T.  M.  Avery,  1860;  W.  D.  Hough- 
taling,  1870-71;  A.  G.  Van  Schaick,  1872;  William 
Blanchard,  1873;  A.  C.  Calkins,  1874-75;  Thaddeus 
Dean,  1876;  Malcolm  McDonald,  1877;  Thaddeus 
Dean,  1878-79;  A.  A.  Bigelow,  1880;  A.  G.  Van 
Schaick,  1881;  A.  A.  Carpenter,  1882;  J.  P. 
Ketcham,  1883-84;  T.  H.  Swan,  1885. 

Vice-presidents:— W.  D.  Houghtaling,  1869-71; 
William  Blanchard,  1872;  W.  D.  Phillips,  1873-74; 
S.  A.  Irish,  1875;  A.  A.  Carpenter,  1876;  8.  A.  Irish, 
1877;  John  McLaren,  1878-79;  C.  C.  Thomson,  1880; 
S.  K.  Martin,  1881;  W.  E.  Kelley,  1882-84;  Perley 
Lowe,  1885. 

Secretaries:— W.  L.  Southworth,  1869-75;  George 
E.  Stockbridge,  1875-79;  A.  H.  Hitchcock,  1879-80, 
G.  W.  Hotchkiss,  1881-85. 

Treasurers:— A.  G.  Van  Schaick,  1869-74;  J.  J. 
Borland,  1874;  A.  G.  Van  Schaick,  1874-81;  John 
McLaren,  1881-82;  A.  G.  Van  Schaick,  1882-85. 

The  lumber  manufacturers  formed  an 
association  in  1859.  During  this  year, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  association  had 
greatly  underestimated  the  receipts,  prices 
suffered  a  very  decided  decline,  the  heavy 
receipts  causing  a  glut  in  the  market.  The 
arrivals  exceeded  the  estimate  by  more  than 
100,000,000  feet,  and  rapid  fluctuations  en- 
sued. 

In  1860,  clear  lumber  was  shipped  from 
Chicago  to  points  as  far  east  as  the  New 
England  States  in  considerable  quantity. 
Markets  were  also  found  at  Indianapolis  and 
Cincinnati.  The  improvement  in  demand 
brought  about  a  gradual  advance  in  prices, 
and  this,  in  turn,  induced  enormous  ship- 
ments from  Canada  and  the  lumber  district 
of  the  Northwest. 

The  year  1864  was  a  prosperous  one  for 


farmers,  whose  prosperity  induced  a  large 
volume  of  business  in  other  pursuits.  Not 
only  were  better  farm  buildings  put  up 
all  through  the  Northwest,  but  the  demand 
for  the  products  of  the  forests  was  increased 
by  the  general  improvement  in  building 
trades  all  over  the  country.'  The  receipts  at 
Chicago  during  this  year  were  unusually 
large,  aggregating  90,000,000  feet.  During 
1865  there  was  another  appreciation  in  the 
quantity  of  lumber  received,  which  amount- 
ed to  145,000,000  feet. 

In  1870  Chicago's  reputation  as  a  lumber 
market  had  become  so  well  established  that 
shipments  were  made  from  this  city  to  the 
interior  of  Wisconsin,  buyers  being  able  to 
obtain  cheaper  transportation  from  this 
point  than  from  the  forests  of  their  own 
State.  First  clears  were  sold  during  that 
year  at  an  average  price  of  $35  per  thousand, 
which  was  more  than  double  the  figures  ob- 
tainable in  1859.  A  conservative  observer 
estimated  that  during  the  decade  from  1870 
to  1880,  the  Chicago  trade  had  so  far  in- 
creased that  fully  one-tenth  of  the  entire 
quantity  of  lumber  consumed  throughout 
the  United  States  was  handled  in  this  city. 

The  use  of  hardwood  lumber  grew  slowly 
but  steadily,  until  in  1885  there  were  thirty 
yards  in  this  city  devoted  to  the  sale  of  this 
variety.  The  annual  amount  handled  by 
them  aggregated  300,000,000  feet,  and  the 
stocks  carried  approached  4:5,000,000  feet, 
among  which  was  a  moderate  supply  of  for- 
eign woods.  In  1886  this  branch  of  the 
trade  constituted  one-sixth  of  the  total  vol- 
ume of  business  in  lumber  done  in  Chicago, 
and  timber  was  received  from  all  points  of 
the  West,  Northwest  and  South. 

The  organization  of  lumber  manufacturers 
to  which  reference  has  been  already  made, 
had  but  a  short-lived  existence.  Whether  or 
not  it  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing prices  cannot  be  definitely  asserted, 
but  it  is  certain  that  when  it  ceased  to  exert 
any  influence  upon  market  rates  it  came  to 
an  untimely  end.  In  1883  representatives 
from  the  leading  lumber  interests  of  Michi- 
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gan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  formed  the 
Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association,  estab- 
lishing an  office  at  Chicago.  Semi-annual 
meetings  of  this  body  were  held,  and  the 
trade  at  large  is  indebted  to  the  association 
for  the  collection  and  publication  of  valuable 
statistics. 

The  location  of  yards  in  that  section  of 
the  city  known  as  "  the  new  lumber  district" 
began  in  1878.     At  that  time  the  trade  had 
reached  994,000,000  feet,  and  it  was  thought 
best  to  find  a  new  section,  where  these  wants 
could  be  better  met.     With  this  end  in  view, 
the  South  Branch  Dock  company,  of  which 
Colonel  R.    B.    Mason  was  then  president, 
constructed   a  series  of  canals  between  the 
south    branch    and   Twenty-Second    street. 
These  water-ways    were  100  feet  wide  and 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  in  depth,  and 
afforded  dockage    facilities    amounting    to 
nearly  13,000  feet,  which,  together  with  the 
river  front,  caused  a  total  frontage  available 
for  the  loading   and    unloading   of  lumber 
amounting  to  nearly  three  miles.    As  rapidly 
as  possible,  dealers  established    themselves 
within  this   territory.      The   South  Branch 
Dock  company    divided    its    land  in    that 
vicinity  into  lots  having  a  frontage  of  100 
feet  on  both  dock  and  street,  and  a  depth  of 
244  feet.     Connecting  railway   tracks  were 
laid  to  the  new  district  in  order  to  render 
the  handling  of  lumber  more  easy,  and  leases 
were  executed  to  the  yard  owners  at  the  rate 
of   $10  per  foot   of    frontage   per    annum. 
Within  a  year,  nearly  forty  firms  had  taken 
up  their  quarters  in  this  district  and  some 
eight    first-class   planing     mills    had    been 
erected .    So  great  was  the  demand  for  dock 
room  that  the  company  found  it  necessary 
to  excavate  a  new  canal  in  the  spring  of 
1879.     By  1881  the  trade  had  outgrown  the 
facilities   thus  afforded  and  sought  another 
district,  situated  upon  the  south  branch,  and 
extending  from  Thirty-Fifth  street   to   the 
stock  yards. 

This  latter  territory  was  visited  in  1884  by 
a  most  destructive  conflagration.  The 
flames  had  their  origin  in  the  yards  of  the 


Chicago  Lumber  company,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  started  from  the  flying  sparks 
of  a  passing  engine.  Before  it  was  under 
control  20,000,000  feet  of  lumber  and  100,- 
000,000  shingles  had  been  destroyed,  the  • 
aggregate  value  of  which  was  about  $150,000. 
Before  this  date,  however,  several  promi- 
nent concerns  had  located  themselves  in 
South  Chicago,  and  the  exodus  towards  that 
quarter  became  more  pronounced  in  1884-85, 
when  some  of  the  best  known  firms  in  Chi- 
cago followed  the  example  of  the  pioneers  in 
this  movement. 

As  the  city  grew  towards  the  north,  other 
yards  were  established  in  varions  localities 
on  the  north  branch  of  the  river.  These 
yards,  however,  for  the  first  few  years  found 
their  business  chiefly  confined  to  the  supply- 
ing of  a  retail  local  demand. 

A  writer  who  has  interested  himself  in  the 
institution  of  some  curious  estimates  said 
at  that  time:  "Lumberyards  of  Chicago, 
if  consolidated  in  one,  and  the  lu  mber  piled 
in  a  solid  body  twenty  feet  in  height,  would 
probably  occupy  a  space  fully  one  mile  square; 
but,  spread  as  the  business  is,  it  occupies  a 
dock  and  street  frontage  of  probably  twenty 
miles."  Nearly  500  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels  were  employed  in  the  lumber  trade 
during  the  year  last  mentioned  (1884-5), and 
about  8,000  cargoes  were  loaded.  An  im- 
mense quantity  was  also  brought  over  vari- 
ous lines  of  railroads,  the  number  of  cars 
so  employed  being  fully  3,000,  and  the 
amount  hauled  averaging  10,000  feet  per  car. 
This  enormous  quantity  of  lumber  was  chiefly 
marketed  in  the  West  and  South,  and  some 
200,000  cars  were  required  for  its  shipment. 
In  1885,  the  number  of  dealers  in  pine 
lumber  in  the  city  was  not  far  from  120; 
about  fifty  .dealers  handled  hardwood,  and 
there  were  between  100  and  110  commission 
men.  About  $18,000,000  was  invested  in 
the  business  and  the  value  of  the  lumber 
handled  is  estimated  to  have  been,  during 
that  year,  fully  $50,000,000. 

The  principal  events  of  the  year  were  two 
conflagrations  in  the  south  side  lumber  dis- 
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trict,  one  of  which  occurred  on  May  8th, 
and  the  other  on  September  25th.  That  of 
May  was  the  most  disastrous.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  have  caught  from  a  flying  spark 
from  a  passing  locomotive.  The  flames  first 
broke  out  in  the  yard  of  the  Chicago  Lumber 
company,  which  concern  was  the  heaviest 
sufferer.  The  fire  was  remote  from  the  busi- 
ness centre,  but  the  herculean  exertions  of 
the  firemen  brought  the  fire  under  control 
within  two  hours,  although  the  blaze  had 
meanwhile  been  communicated  to  inflamma- 
ble material  in  adjacent  yards.  The  property 
destroyed  was  valued  at  $421,000,  but  the 
insurance  companies  were  the  chief  losers. 
The  September  fire,  supposed  to  have  origin, 
ated  from  a  similar  cause,  proved  less  des- 
tructive. The  yard  of  C.  Gardner  was  the 
first  to  catch,  and  communication  proved 
rapid.  The  loss,  however,  though  intrinsic- 
ally large  ($77,200),  was  trifling  in  compar- 
ison with  the  great  fire  of  the  previous  May, 
and,  like  that,  was  fully  covered  by  insur- 
ance. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
surprising  growth  of  the  trade  in  hardwood 
lumber.  The  year  1886  showed  no  set-back. 
Average  monthly  stocks  showed  an  increase 
over  those  of  previous  years,  while  they  were 
fully  absorbed  by  the  consumptive  demand, 
which  continued  to  increase  as  owners  of 
residences  came  more  fully  to  appreciate  its 
value  for  use  in  interior  finishing.  There 
was  some  agitation  that  year  of  the  question 
of  amending  the  rules  governing  lumber 
inspection,  but  no  action  was  taken  in  this 
direction.  A  strike  occurred  in  the  spring, 
probably  in  sympathy  with  the  general  labor 
troubles  of  that  year.  It  was  promptly  met 
by  the  yard  owners,  who  closed  the  yards, 
and  broke  the  backbone  of  the  movement  in 
a  few  days.  The  great  fire  of  1885  had  thor- 
oughly aroused  the  trade's  belief  in  the  neces- 
sity for  better  protection,  and  it  was  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Lumbermen's 
Association  (the  members  of  which  body 
were  yard  owners)  that  the  fire-boat  service 
was  introduced.  The  introduction  has  proved 


to  be  of  almost  incalculable  value  to  the 
community  at  large,  and  the  public  owes  a 
debt  to  the  trade  for  its  persistent  efforts  in 
this  direction. 

Mr.  G.W.  Hotchkiss,  who  for  six  years  had 
faithfully  served  the  Lumbermen's  Exchange 
in  the  capacity  of  secretary,  tendered  his 
resignation,  which  was  accepted.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Theodore  Smith. 

At  this  time  there  were  three  distinct 
lumber  organizations  in  the  city.  Of  these 
the  oldest  was  the  Exchange,  whose  member- 
ship included  both  dealers  and  brokers. 
Between  these  two  branches  of  the  trade 
existed  a  mild  sort  of  antagonism.  The 
Lumbermen's  Association  was  composed 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  of  yard  owners, 
who  held  seats  in  the  Exchange,  paid  dues 
and  assessments,  but  attended  only  when  an 
election  was  to  be  held.  There  is  scriptural 
authority  for  saying  that  "a  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand,"  and  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  Chicago  lumber  trade 
verifies  the  accuracy  of  a  statement  which, 
if  resting  on  no  higher  authority,  is  founded 
on  sound  common  sense.  In  1887  the  Ex- 
change had  a  membership  of  ninety.  The 
year  before  it  had  been  ninety-six;  one  new 
member  had  been  received  and  seven  had 
dropped  out — a  net  loss  of  six.  John  Mc- 
Laren, then  vice-president  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  was  chosen  president,  M.  B.  Hull 
was  elected  vice-  president  and  Mr.  Swan 
continued  to  act  as  secretary.  At  the  next 
election  (1888)  A.  C.  Soper  was  made  the 
successor  of  Mr.  McLaren.  Mr.  Hull  gave 
way  to  D.  S.  Pate,  and  Mr.  Swan  was  re- 
elected  secretary. 

By  the  time  of  holding  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  Exchange  (March,  1889) 
the  membership  had  fallen  to  86.  Mr. 
Soper  delivered  the  president's  address. 
He  alluded  to  the  fact  that  notwithstanding 
labor  troubles  (and  notably  the  strike  on 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  railroad), 
receipts  of  lumber  had  exceeded  those  of  any 
year  since  the  phenomenal  arrivals  of  1882. 
There  had  been  a  disposition  to  cut  prices  in 
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the  southwest,  and  in  consequence  there  had 
been  more  liberal  consignments  to  Chicago. 
He  also  regarded  it  as  worthy  of  note  that 
although  the  volume  of  sales  reached 
nearly  if  not  quite  2,000,000,000  feet,  not 
a  single  dispute  arose  calling  for  arbitration. 
This  fact,  the  president  thought,  spoke 
volumes  for  the  integrity  and  fairness  of  one 
of  the  chief  industries  of  the  city.  A  slight 
change  was  made  this  year,  in  the  regula- 
tions governing  inspection,  particularly  as 
to  hardwood,  some  concessions  being  made 
to  shippers  on  various  descriptions.  The 
annual  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the 
following  officers :  D.  S.  Pate,  president ; 
W.  0.  Goodman,  vice-president;  Theodore 
Swan,  secretary,  and  John  McLaren,  treas- 
urer. The  newly  elected  executive,  in  his 
inaugural,  pointed  out  the  existence  of 
dissensions  and  urged  amalgamation  of  the 
three  separate  organizations.  The  secretary 
called  attention  to  the  extraordinary  powers 
granted  by  the  special  charter  of  the  Ex- 
change, and  depreciated  its  surrender. 
There  was,  undoubtedly,  a  majority  in  favor 
of  federation,  but  the  issue  was  not  urged. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  in  1890,  C.  A. 
Paetzer  was  elected  president  of  theExchange, 
and  E.  Harvey  Wilce,  vice-president.  Owing 
to  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  looking 
toward  consolidation  of  the  various  organi- 
zations, the  offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer 
were  left  unfilled. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  policy  was  opposed 
by  some  members,  and  especially  by  Mr. 
Swan,  the  former  secretary,  who  reiterated 
his  statement  that  the  charter  of  the  Ex- 
change was  invaluable  and  should  not  be 
surrendered.  But  the  members  of  the  two 
independent  organizations  were  in  the  ma- 
jority and  carried  the  day.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  confer  with  similar  com- 
mittees from  the  other  bodies  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Several  consultations  were  held,  and 
ultimately,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Exchange  were  yard  owners  and 
also  members  of  the  directory  of  the  two 
other  organizations,  E.  E.  Hooper  was 
ss 


elected  temporary  secretary  and  the  offices 
removed  from  South  Water  street  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  building.  The  com- 
mission men  took  umbrage  at  this  action 
and  tendered  their  resignations  in  a  body, 
which  were  at  once  accepted, and  on  February 
28,  1891,  the  Lumbermen's  Exchange,  the 
Chicago  Lumber  Yard  Dealers'  Association, 
and  the  Chicago  Hardwood  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation were  consolidated  under  the  valuable 
charter  held  by  the  first  mentioned  organiza- 
tion, but  under  the  title  of  the  Lumber- 
men's Association  of  Chicago. 

At  the  first  annual  election,  held  in  March, 
1891,  W.  W.  Schultz,  who  had  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Lumber  Yard  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion, was  chosen  president  of  the  consolida- 
ted body;  the  former  president  of  the  Hard- 
wood Dealers'  Association,  George  E  White, 
was  elected  to  the  vice-presidency;  E.  E. 
Hooper  was  made  secretary,  and  James  C. 
Soper  treasurer.  The  selection  of  officers 
was  generally  regarded  as  peculiarly  fortu- 
itous. Messrs.  Schultz,  White  and  Soper 
were  well  and  favorably  known,  not  only  to 
the  trade,  but  also  to  the  community  at 
large;  while  Mr.  Hooper  brought  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  the  executive  ability  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  transportation  (so 
essential  to  such  a  position)  which  had  been 
acquired  by  years  of  practical  service  as  a 
railroad  man.  Under  the  new  rules,  all  lum- 
ber dealers  owning  yards  in  Chicago  were 
eligible  for  membership. 

At  this  meeting  (March,  1891)  the  retir- 
ing president,  Mr.  C.  A.  Paltzer,  in  his 
annual  address,  reviewing  the  work  of  the 
year,  said  that  it  had  been  deemed  "advisa- 
ble to  change  the  name  from  Exchange  to 
Association,  because  the  former  name  had 
been  in  effect  a  misnomer.  The  change  has 
been  made  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  and 
hence  all  the  valuable  powers  and  privileges 
granted  in  our  special  charter  are  in  no  way 
affected."  He  congratulated  the  members 
upon  the  harmonious  effecting  of  the  con- 
solidation, and  alluded  to  the  two  independ- 
ent organizations  as  "coming  back  to  the 
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old  fold,"  which  latter  statement  was 
probably  pardonable  on  the  score  of  "poetic 
license."  The  report  of  the  secretary  showed 
the  distribution  of  lumber  from  this  point 
to  have  been  the  largest  ever  known  to  the 
trade  of  Chicago  up  to  that  time,  while  the 
receipts  were  second  only  to  those  of  the 
monumental  year,  1882. 

At  its  beginning  the  new  association  had 
a  membership  of  seventy.  As  has  been  said, 
the  commission  men  withdrew,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  roll  by  twenty-eight  names,  but 
an  accession  of  thirty-three  new  members 
swelled  the  total  to  seventy-five.  The  best 
of  feeling  prevailed,  neither  the  arbitration 
committee  nor  the  committee  on  appeals 
having  been  called  upon  to  adjust  any 
dispute  between  members. 

Mr.  Schultz  was  re-elected  president  in 
1892,  and  Clarence  Boyle  succeeded  Mr. 
White  as  vice-president.  Messrs.  Soper  and 
Hooper  were  re-elected  treasurer  and  secre- 
tary respectively. 

The  year  1892  was  one  of  prosperity  to 
the  trade,  the  volume  of  sales  exceeding 
that  of  1891  by  some  44,000,000  feet.  The 
membership  of  the  association  was  reduced 
to  seventy,  largely  on  account  of  some  deal- 
ers retiring  from  business.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  organization  has  become  more  and 
more  of  a  general  freight  exchange  for  the 
lumber  dealers  of  Chicago,  and  in  this  direc- 
tion the  past  experience  and  well  directed 
efforts  of  the  present  secretary,  Mr  Hooper, 
have  proved  of  great  value.  One  notable 
result  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  through 
freights  to  points  beyond  Chicago,  from  the 
north,  are  about  two  cents  less  than  the  sum 
of  intermediate  locals,  a  fact  which  has 
proved  of  no  small  benefit  to  this  market, 
the  difference  being  greater  than  that  enjoyed 
by  any  other  lumber  centre  in  the  country. 
It  has  increased  receipts  and  directly  stimu- 
lated sales,  thereby  augmenting  shipments. 

At  the  close  of  1892,  the  capital  invested 
in  the  lumber  trade  of  Chicago  did  not  vary 
greatly  from  $35,000,000,  while  the  sales 
represented  about  double  that  sum. 


In  this  connection,  the  following  tables, 
compiled  from  official  sources,  may  prove  of 
interest: 

RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS 

OF  U-MI1EH  AND  SHI.\(il.KS  FROM  THE  YEAH  1853  TO  1891 
INCLUSIVE: 
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Beef  find  Pork- 

piickiiiK- 


The  first  slaughter  house  erected  in  Chicago 
was  built  by  Archibald  Clybourn  in  1827.  It 
was  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  north 
branch,  near  what  was  known 

,,       _,  ,    ,  ,  , 

as  the  Bloomingdale  road,  and 
opposite  the  present  site  of  the 
North  Chicago  rolling  mills.  The  original 
aim  of  the  proprietor  was  the  killing  of  cattle 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  military 
garrison  at  Fort  Dearborn.  It  was  built  of 
logs,  and  was  followed  by  a  frame  structure 
which  remained  standing  for  more  than  fifty 
years  thereafter. 

Following  Mr.  Clybourn  in  the  slaught- 
ering and  packing  business  came  George  W. 
Dole.  In  October,  1832,  he  was  said  to 
have  packed  152  head  of  cattle  for  Oliver 
Newberry,  of  Detroit,  .  the  product 
ultimately  finding  its  way  to  New  York. 
Mr.  Dole  purchased  his  live  stock  from 
Charles  Keed,  of  Hickory  Creek,  paying 
therefor  $2.75  per  hundred  pounds. 
The  cattle  were  slaughtered  upon  what  was 
then  an  open  prairie,  butis  now  the  corner  of 
Michigan  avenue  and  Madison  street.  He 
employed  but  two  men,  John  and  Mark 
Noble,  who  had  for  their  perquisites  the  hides 
and  tallow  of  the  animals  killed.  The  packing 
house  was  located  near  the  intersection  of 
South  Water  and  Dearborn  streets.  By 
December  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Dole's 
business  had  increased  materially,  and  the 
killing  and  packing  of  hogs  was  made  the 
prominent  feature,338  porkers  being  slaught- 
ered during  that  month,  the  animals  having 
been  bought  from  Mr.  John  Blackstone  for 
$3  per  hundred  pounds  net.  At  that  time 
barrels  were  brought  from  Detroit,  and  the 
carcases  of  the  hogs,  which  were  slaughtered 
at  the  rear  of  the  warehouse,  were  stored 
away  in  bulk  until  the  necessary  supply 
could  be  procured. 

Elias  Colbert,  the  well-known  historian 
of  Chicago,  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  dressed  meats  found  their  way  from  this 
city  to  the  sea-board  at  this  early  period.  He 
also  furnishes  the  interesting  bit  of  infor- 
mation that  in  an  old  account  book  kept  by 


Mr.  Dole,  there  was  found  an  entry  of  the 
sale  of  a  barrel  of  mess  pork  at  $6  and  a 
barrel  of  "  one  hog  pork  "  at  $14. 

Meanwhile,  Archibald  Clybourn  had  be- 
come the  government  butcher  for  the  Potta- 
watomies,  and  during  1833  packed  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  head  of  cattle  and  about 
2,000  hogs.  Mr.  Dole  used  Clybourne's 
packing  house  this  year,  putting  out  about 
the  same  number  of  cattle  and  some  1,000 
hogs. 

The  following  year  (1834),  another  slaugh- 
ter house,  also  used  for  packing  purposes, 
was  erected  on  the  south  branch  by  George 
W.  Dole  and  Oliver  Newberry,  of  Detroit. 
The  output  of  this  establishment  during  the 
first  year  of  its  existence  was  about  three 
hundred  head  of  cattle  and  fourteen  hun- 
dred hogs.  The  same  year  Gurdon  S.  Hub- 
bard  transformed  into  a  packing  house  an 
old  building  on  the  corner  of  Lake  and  La 
Salle  streets,  theretofore  used  as  a  bank.  He 
slaughtered  5,000  hogs  during  the  year,  but 
encountered  no  little  difficulty  in  procuring 
barrels,  which  were  ultimately  brought  from 
Cleveland  at  a  cost  to  the  purchaser  of  $1 
each.  Mr.  Hubbard  moved  his  place  of 
business  in  1837-8  to  the  corner  of  Kinzie 
and  Rush  streets,  where  he  erected  a  new  and 
improved  packing  house.  He  remained  at 
this  locality  until  1840,  when  he  removed  to 
a  new  building  which  he  had  put  up  on 
South  Water,  between  Clark  and  La  Salle 
streets.  He  remained  at  this  location  until 
1848,  when  he  removed  to  the  north  branch. 

Sylvester  Marsh,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
packing  industry  in  the  West,  came  to 
Chicago  from  New  England  in  the  winter  of 
1833-4.  At  first  he  opened  a  market,  killing 
beef  as  needed  for  each  day's  consumption 
underneath  an  old  elm  tree  on  the  prairie, 
on  what  is  now  Monroe  street.  Later,  he 
packed  with  Mr.  Hubbard.  He  continued 
in  this  business  until  1855,  with  brief  inter- 
ruption, returning  to  the  East  in  the  year 
last  mentioned.  In  1883  Mr.  Marsh  appeared 
as  a  witness  before  the  committee  on  edu- 
cation of  the  United  States  senate,  and  gave 
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some  interesting  testimony  regarding  the 
state  of  this  business  during  the  early  days 
of  the  city's  history.  From  the  published 
report  of  his  answers  to  the  questions  pro- 
pounded, the  following  extracts  are  taken: 

Q.     "What  animals  did  you  kill?" 

A.  "Beef,  principally; there  was  not  anything 
else  there  to  kill,  the  first  little  while  that  I  was 
there.  They  had  hardly  any  sheep." 

Q.     "Were  there  any  hogs?" 

A.  "Very  few  hogs.  The  hogs  had  all  to  come 
from  Wabash,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  down. 
I  went  into  that  business  afterward,  and  went  down 
to  Wabash  and  drove  them  up." 

Q.  "You  killed  those  animals  to  ship  to  the 
East?" 

A.  "No;  I  killed  those  for  the  local  market,  as 
much  beef  each  day  as  was  needed  for  home  con. 

sumption." 

***         *         **         *        *         *        * 

Q.  "During  that  time  how  were  prices?" 
A.  "In  1833  I  paid  $6  a  hundred  pounds  for 
pork  in  Chicago.  In  1841,  with  a  view  of  finishing 
the  canal  next  summer,  I  bought  pork  for  $ 2,  that 
is  to  say,  I  paid  $2  for  all  pork  that  weighed  two 
hundred;  for  all  hogs  that  did  not  weigh  two  hun- 
dred, I  paid  $1.50  a  hundred.  1  bought  beef  there 
for  barreling  in  1843-44  for  $2  a  hundred,  for  the 
fore  quarters  of  the  beef,  if  the  ox  weighed  six  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  $1.50  per  hundred  pounds  if  he 
fell  under  it.  That  is  the  lowest  price  I  ever  heard 
of  its  being  sold  for."  ***** 

'•I  stayed  in  that  provision  business  until  I  killed 
one  hundred  and  eight-five  head  of  large  cattle  and 
five  hundred  hogs  for  a  d  iy's  work  and  that  is  not, 
comparatively  speaking,  more  than  a  teaspoonful  to 
what  they  have  come  to  since  I  left  the  business." 


"In  January,  1851,  I  received  an  appointment  as 
agent  for  the  O^deusburg  &  Lake  Champlaiu  and 
Burlington  &  Rutland  railroads.  My  business  was 
to  procure  freight  and  passengers  from  the  West 
over  these  roads,  for  the  Boston  market.  In  the 
fall  of  1850,  I  shipped  a  propeller-load  of  about 
three  thousand  barrels  of  provisions  toOgdensburg, 
which  were  stored  there  till  the  railroad  was  com- 
pleted in  January,  1851." 

Other  packers  were  as  follows  : 

Orainel    S.    Hough,    Rosele   M.     Hough, 

associated  with  Sylvester  Marsh  in  1839. 
D.  H.  Underbill,    who,  in  1837-8,  opened 

a  packing  house  at   the>  corner  of  State  and 

North  Water  streets. 


Eri  Reynolds,  1841,  commenced  business 
in  one  of  the  houses  previously  occupied  by 
George  W.  Dole. 

Sherman  (Oren)  and  Pitkins  (Nathaniel) 
packed  several  hundred  hogs  in  the  winter 
of  1841-2. 

The  firm  of  William  Felt  &  Co.,  com- 
posed of  William  and  Norman  Felt  (brothers), 
made  the  first  direct  shipment  of  beef  from 
Chicago  to  the  East  in  the  winter  of  1842 — 3, 
when  Archibald  Clybourne  slaughtered  and 
packed  for  the  house  some  three  thousand 
head  of  cattle. 

In  1843-4  Thomas  Dyer  and  John  P. 
Chapin  formed  a  partnership  as  packers, 
carrying  on  business  in  the  house  originally 
occupied  by  Reynolds.  Julius  Wadsworth 
entered  the  firm  in  1844,  and  one  year 
later,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Chapin,  the 
firm  name  became  Wadsworth  and  Dyer. 
Hugh  Maher  was  the  cooper  who  furnished 
the  barrels  for  the  house,  which  in  1844-5 
exported  the  first  piece  of  beef  from  Chicago 
to  Great  Britian. 

George  Steel  was  known  as  a  pork-packer 
in  1843,  his  place  being  on  South  Water 
street,  a  little  west  of  Franklin. 

A  few  years  afterwards  (1849)  William  B. 
Clapp  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  trade. 

Oramel  T.  and  Rosele  M.  Hough,  who 
had  previously  been  associated  with  Sylves- 
ter Marsh,  erected  a  packing  house  on  the 
south  branch  in  1850,  at  a  cost  of  #3,000. 
Their  business  increased  so  rapidly  that  in 
1854  they  put  up  a  new  stone  structure, 
costing  $20,000.  This  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire  two  years  afterwards,  the 
firm  rebuilt  in  1857,  at  an  outlay  of  $25,000. 

The  firm  of  (Orville  H.)  Tobey  and 
(Herman  D.)  Booth  began  packing  pork  in 
1853. 

John  L.  Hancock,  representing  Cragin  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  did  a  heavy  business 
for  those  days  in  a  house  erected  by  himself 
at  a  cost  of  $45.000,  on  the  south  branch. 

In  1853-4,  Andrew  Brown  &  Co.  com- 
menced packing,  and  one  year  later  the  firm 
of  Moore,  Stevens  &  Co.,  in  the  fall  of  1854. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  capacity 
and  valuation  of  the  packing  houses  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1848,  not  including 
the  value  of  the  real  estate. 


FIRM. 

CAPACITY  PER  DAY. 

COST  OF 
ERECTING 
PACKING 
HOUSE. 

CATTLE. 

HOGS. 

G.S.  Huhbard&Co.  . 

300 

235 
400 

400 
200 
200 

J40 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

1,400 
600 
600 
600 
400 
1,200 
3(10 
'300 
100 
500 

$10,000 
25,000 
45,000 

19,100 
15.000 
10,000 
10,000 
5,000 
9,000 
3,000 
3,000 

Crajrin  &  Co  
Thomas  Nash  (afterward 
Van  Brunt  &  Watrous) 
Moore,  Steaverns  &  Co.  . 

Tolwy,  Booth  &  Co  

Jones  and  Culbertson  
.1.  &  J.Stewart  
George  Steel  &  Co  
W.  Lelan<l  .  ... 

Small  Packing  Houses.  .. 

1,400 

Total  

3.16R 

9,000 

SIM,  Mm 

The  following  extract  from  the  Daily 
Democrat  of  September  26,  1848,  gives  a 
picture  of  the  packing  business  of  Chicago 
at  that  period,  which,  being  written  from  a 
cotemporaneous  standpoint,  is  of  interest  : 

The  beef-packiug  season  has  opened  unprece- 
dentedly  early  this  year,  and  already  a  brisk  little 
business  is  being  done  by  one  firm  in  this  city — 
Messrs.  Marsh  &  Sherry.  The  firm  kills  from  fifty  to 
sixty  head  per  day,  and  has  already  shipped  seven 
hundred  barrels  of  beef  to  the  East.  Chicago  will 
rely  for  its  supplies  of  cattle  this  season  principally,  if 
not  altogether,  on  the  northern  portion  of  the  State. 
One  firm,  Wadsworth,  Dyer  &  Co.,  have  already 
contracted  for  one  thousand  head  of  cattle.  We 
have  seen  letters  to  Mr.  Marsh  from  his  commission 
house  in  Boston,  stating  that  his  beef  takes  the  lead 
altogether  of  that  shipped  from  Maine;  also  one  from 
England  to  Wadsworth,  Dyer  &  Co.,  stating  that  as 
long  as  their  beef  is  kept  up  to  its  present  standard 
there  is  no  fear  but  it  will  compete  successfully 
with  the  best  Irish  brands. '  This  firm  kills  none  but 
the  best  cattle,  and  uses  foreign  salt  altogether  in 
packing.  In  consequence  of  this  superiority  most 
of  the  beef  packed  in  this  city  goes  to  England  or 
Boston.  It  is  expected  that  eighteen  thousand  bar- 
rels of  beef  will  be  packed  this  season,  or  perhaps 
more.  Of  this  Marsh  &  Sherry  expect  to  pack  four 
thousand  barrels,  Wadsworth,  Dyer  &  Co.  ten  thou- 
sand, and  the  remainder  by  Slocuin  &  Clapp  and 
one  other  firm.  Barrels  are  selling  at  $1,  at  which 
price  contracts  for  large  numbers  hive  been  made. 
The  first  regular  cattle  market  in  Chicago 
was  opened  in  1848.  It  was  located  at  the 
orner  of  Ogden  avenue  and  Madison  street, 


and  was  known  as  the  "Bull's  Head."  On 
November  16,  1850,  the  Gem  of  the  Prairie 
gave  the  following  exhaustive  review  of  the 
business,  the  mention  of  the  firms  and  busi- 
ness done  being  as  follows  : 

"The  slaughtering  and  rendering  establishment 
of  Sylvester  Marsh  is  situated  upon  the  beach  imme- 
diately north  of  the  north  pier.  The  packing  house 
is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  corner  of 
North  Water  and  Wolcott  streets.  It  was  built 
during  the  present  year,  is  three  stories  high,  and 
sixty  by  eighty-four  feet  in  size.  He  employs  sev- 
enty-five hands,  and  slaughters  185  cattle  per  day. 
He  pays  out  for  the  season,  cash,  for  cattle,  $90,000; 
for  salt  and  barrels,  $15,000;  for  labor,  $5,000— 
total,  $110.000. 

"The  slaughtering  and  packing  house  of  Gurdon 
S.  Hubbard  is  situated  upon  the  north  branch,  on 
East  Water  street,  between  Michigan  and  Illinois 
streets.  Number  slaughtered  per  day,  105;  hands 
usually  employed,  seventy-five.  He  packs  this  year 
for  Norman  Felt,  of  New  York,  Joseph  Draper  of 
Boston,  and  W.  Smith,  of  New  Haven.  Pays  for 
cattle  $100,000;  for  salt  and  barrels,  $21,000— total, 
$121,000 

"The  establishment  of  Wadsworth,  Dyer  &  Co.  is 
situated  upon  the  south  branch,  in  the  suburb  of  the 
city.  The  various  buildings  cover  half  an  acre. 
The  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  this  season  by  the 
firm  will  probably  exceed  6,000.  The  firm  employs 
110  men  and  slaughters  210  head  of  cattle  per  day. 
They  commenced  operations  here  seven  years  ago. 
Their  brand  in  the  London  and  Liverpool  markets 
takes  precedence  over  beef  from  every  other  quarter 
of  the  world.  Their  hides  are  purchased  by  Gur- 
nee,  Hay  den  &  Co.,  and  their  refuse  carted  by  C. 
Beers  for  his  farm  beyond  Bridgeport.  Paid  for 
cattle,  $132,000;  for  salt,  barrels  and  labor,  $28,000 
—total  $169,000. 

"R.  M.  &  O.  S.  Hough  are  located  a  short  distance 
below  Bridgeport,  immediately  on  the  bank  of  the 
river.  Their  building  is  thirty  by  sixty  feet  in  s'ze, 
with  wings.  They  are  working  fifty  hands,  and 
slaughtering  130  head  of  cattle  per  day.  Cash  paid 
for  cattle,  $70,000;  for  salt,  barrels  and  labor,  $15,- 
000— total,  $85,000. 

"Passing  down  the  river  until  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  tannery  of  Gurnee,  Hayden  &  Co.,  we 
come  to  the  slaughtering  and  packing  house  of 
William  B.  Clapp.  He  is  killing  one  hundred  cat- 
tle per  day,  and  working  forty  hands.  He  has  a 
contract  foi  supplying  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
barrels  to  the  United  States  Navy.  Cash  paid  for 
cattle,  $56,000;  for  salt,  barrels  and  labor,  $16,000; 
total  $72,000. 
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"A  little  further  down  is  the  establishment  of  Eri 
Reynolds,  a  brick  building,  fifty  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  in  size.  He  packs  for  himself  and 
W.  and  H.  Felt,  of  Earlville,  N.  Y.,  employs  thirty 
hinds  and  slaughters  about  ninety  head  of  cattle  per 
day.  His  estimates  for  the  season  are:  Cash  for 
cattle,  |48,000;  for  salt,  barrels  and  labor,  $10,000; 
total,  $58,000. 

"  The  seventh  and  last  establishment,  that  of 
Messrs.  Clybourn  &  Ellis,  we  did  not  find  time  to 
visit.  It  is  situated  upon  the  North  Branch,  about 
nine  miles  above  Ogden's  bridge.  They  will 
slaughter  this  season  about  two  thousand  head  of 
cattle,  and  the  cost  of  the  same,  including  salt, 
barrels,  labor,  etc.,  will  amount  to  about  $45,000. 

"  Hence  we  have  twenty-seven  thousand  five 
hundred  cattle  packed  and  $651,000  paid  out.  The 
majority  of  cattle  are  fattened  in  Illinois,  McLean 
county  bearing  the  palm;  but  a  portion  are  brought 
from  Indiana  and  Iowa." 

An  event  of  no  small  importance  to  the 
trade  was  the  opening,  in  1848,  of  the  Stock 
Yards  of  the  Michigan  Southern  Railway. 
They  were  located  on  the  corner  of  State  and 
Twenty-second  street,  and  were  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Nichols, 
who  was  succeeded  in  1862  by  the  firm  of 
Ira  Smith  &  Co.  Within  the  three  yea^s 
following  other  yards  were  opened,  as  fol- 
lows :  John  B.  Sherman,  established  the 
Myrick  Yards  on  Cottage  Grove  avenue. 
They  hud  capacity  for  5,000  cattle  and  30,- 
000  hogs,  which  was  considered  something 
wonderful.  The  Illinois  Central  and  Michi- 


gan Central  Railway  ran  switch  tracks  to  the 
grounds.  The  Fort  Wayne  Railroad  Company 
opened  a  yard  on  Stewart  avenue  and  Mitchell 
street,  while  C.  T.  Loomis  &  Co.,  established 
another  on  Cottage  Grove  avenue.  Both  of 
these  were  small,  and  neither  came  into 
prominence  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
when  that  of  Loomis  and  Co.,  became  one  of 
the  principal  yards  in  the  city.  The  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Qnincy  Company  located  a 
yard  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  city, 
but  the  venture  proved  a  financial  failure. 
J.  W.  Dole  and  other  capitalists  took  the 
property  off  the  company's  hands,  but  little 
business  was  ever  done  there.  Gradually  the 
necessity  for  the  concentration  of  the  city's 
live  stock  interests  at  some  one  point  became 
apparent.  Transfers  of  cattle  and  hogs  were 
attended  with  delay  and  expense,  owing  to 
the  distance  between  the  various  yards  and 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  and 
Transit  Co. 

But  to  return  to  the  packers.  The  follow- 
ing table — taken  from  the  Annual  Review  of 
the  "Chicago  Press  and  Tribune"  for  1859 — 
affords  an  approximately  correct  view  of  the 
quantity  of  beef  packed  in  Chicago  during 
that  year,  and  contains  a  fair  catalogue  of 
the  houses  engaged  in  that  line  of  trade  at 
that  time. 


NO.     OF 
CATTLLE. 

AV.    NET 
WEIGHT. 

NO.     OF 
TIERCES. 

NO.    OF 
HBLS. 

TALLOW 

i  i;s. 

18980 

560 

8  900 

•>  tVKI 

wo,ooo 

11.  M.  &  O.  S.  Hough  

C  483 

575 

1,000 

12,642 

301,863 

(  i  .  S.  Hubbard  &  Co  

5  453 

563 

1  100 

11,426 

254  151 

5  °25 

550 

13  800 

261  250 

J.  G.  Law  &  Co  

5  100 

550 

1  000 

8,475 

2*1,600 

4  568 

565 

6090 

2284(10 

5000 

550 

11,000 

325,000 

O.  M.  Morton. 

1  000 

555 

2200 

47500 

Total  

51,809 

18,156 

88,163 

2,492.764 

The  markets  at  that  period  open  to 
Chicago,  outside  of  that  at  home,  were 
chiefly  the  lake  ports,  where  the  lumber 
camps  bought  their  supplies,  although  a  not 
insignificant  percentage  of  the  output  found 
its  way  to  the  seaboard. 

The  business  of  pork  packing  was  not 
particularly  profitable  in  1859,  although 


Chicago  packers  fared  better  than  operators 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  product 
was  not  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  much 
shipment  to  the  East,  but  the  requirements 
of  Canada  and  the  lumber  regions  kept  the 
Chicago  market  considerably  higher  than 
those  of  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  or  New  York. 
The  following  is  a  listof  the  leading  houses 
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engaged  in  the  trade  at  that  time:  E.  M.  & 
0.  S.  Hough,  Cragin  &  Co.,  Jones  &  Culbert- 
son,  G.  S.  Hubbard  &  Co.,  Flint  &  Stearns, 
Tobey  &  Booth,  Percival  Marriott,  Thomas 
Nash,  Bodel,  J.  G.  Law  &  Co.,  Leland  & 
Mixer,  Morton  Standisli,  George  Steel  &  Co., 
G.  &  J.  W.  Steward,  Bart  &  Iliggins,  Rey- 
nolds &  Law,  and  P.  Curtiss. 

The  year  1860  opened  with  a  heavy  stock 
of  beef  on  hand,  and  low  prices  ruled  during 
the  year.  Operators  were  extremely  cautious, 
and  Chicago  packers  slaughtered  only  25,209 
head  of  cattle  against  51,809  in  1859.  There 
was  an  active  demand  for  cattle  for  shipment 
to  the  East,  and  the  value  of  stock  was 
higher  than  buyers  had  anticipated.  The 
curtailment  of  purchases  resulted  in  light 
stocks  at  the  end  of  the  year,  not  more  than 
enough  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  lumber 
and  Lake  Superior  trade  being  in  store  by 
the  end  of  the  season.  Pork  packing  also 
exhibited  some  falling  off,  the  packers  using 
167,918  hogs,  as  against  185,000  the  previous 
year. 

The  business  of  summer  packing  was 
inaugurated  during  1860,  two  houses  packing 
12,000  hogs  during  the  summer  months,  and 
other  packers  laying  in  ice  during  the  winter 
with  a  view  to  operating  their  houses  during 
the  summer  following. 

During  the  four  succeeding  years,  Chicago 
continued  to  advance  in  prominence  as  a 
cattle  market.  The  government,  as  well  as 
contractors,  bought  largely  for  military  sup- 
plies, and  the  impetus  given  to  trade  by 
speculation  was  not  without  influence.  In 
1864  the  newspapers  of  the  day  made  the 
boast  that  this  city  was  the  largest  market  of 
this  description  in  the  West,  and  that  Chicago 
packers  had  the  pick  of  the  beeves  offered 
for  sale.  During  the  season  of  1864-5  there 
were  packed  in  the  city  houses  some  95,000 
head  of  cattle. 

The  list  of  beef  packers  had  undergone 
some  changes  since  1859,  and  was  as  follows: 
Cragin  &  Co.;  Wooster,  Hough  &  Co.;  G.  S. 
Hubbard  &  Co.;  D.  Kreight  &  Co.;  A.  E. 
Kent  &  Co.;  Steward,  Sanger  &  Holihan;  J. 


E.  Norwood;  Culbertson,  Blair  &  Co.;  Favor- 
ite &  Son;  Leland  &  Mixer;  Turner  &  Nicolls; 
John  Hay  ward;  Griffen  Bros.;  Jones,  Gifford 
&Co. 

The  business  of  pork  packing  increased 
very  rapidly  between  1859  and  1864.  In 
the  season  of  1852-3  there  were  packed  in 
this  city  only  48, 156  hogs,  in  1857-8  the 
number  had  increased  to  99,262,  in  1861-2 
to  514,118,  and  in  1862-3,  970,264  hogs 
were  packed.  The  following  season  showed 
a  falling  off,  the  number  of  hogs  packed 
being  904,658.  The  decline,  however,  was 
light  as  compared  with  that  at  other  great 
points  of  shipment,  the  number  of  hogs 
slaughtered  in  Cincinnati  having  decreased 
250,000.  The  progress  made  by  Chicago  in 
this  branch  of  business,  as  compared  with 
Cincinnati — long  known  as  "  Porkopolis  "- 
may  be  perceived  from  the  following  table, 
which  shows  the  number  of  hogs  packed  at 
the  two  points,  respectively,  during  thirteen 
seasons,  beginning  with  1852: 


CHICAGO. 


CIKC1KKATI 


1852-53  48,156 361,000 

1853-54 52,819  431.000 

1854-55 73,694 355,786 

lg55-56 80,380 405396 

1856-57..   74,000 344.512 

1857-58 99,262 446,677 

1858-59 185.000 382,826 

1859-60 167,918 434,499 

1860-61 231,335     433,179 

1861-62 514,118 474,116 

1862-63 970,264 608,547 

1863-64 904,658 357,640 

Some  new  packing  houses  were  built  dur- 
ing 1864,  and  several  changes  were  made  in 
the  existing  firms,  as  well  as  improvements 
in  all  the  mechanical  branches  of  the  busi- 
ness. Leland  &  Mixer,  who  occupied  the  old 
"  Brown"  pork  and  beef  house  during  1863, 
built  a  new  packing  house  at  the  corner  of 
Seventeenth  and  Grovcr  streets.  The  house 
was  considered  remarkable  at  that  time. 
The  main  building,  two  stories  and  basement, 
occupied  a  space  100  by  112  feet,  having  a 
wing  for  tanks,  kettles,  boilers,  etc.,  30  by  55 
feet.  The  hanging  roof  afforded  accommoda- 
tion for  250  cattle  and  2,500  hogs.  J.  E. 
Norwood  removed  his  house  from  the  south 
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branch  to  the  lake  shore,  south  of  Cottage 
Grove  avenue.  Keyt,  Blackmore  &  Co.  had 
obtained  possession  of  one  of  the  packing 
houses  built  by  R.  McCabe  a  few  years  before. 
The  old  house  used  by  Mr.  Norwood  was 
taken  by  Jones,  Gifford  &  Co.  The  firm  of 
Jones,  Culbertson  &  Co.  was  succeeded  by 
Culbertson,  Blair  &  Co.,  and  noticeable 
improvements  were  made  in  the  plant.  A  new 
packing  house  was  erected  during  this  year, 
by  Daggett  &  Whiteside,  on  Milwaukee  ave- 
nue, having  a  capacity  of  four  hundred  hogs 
per  day.  Another  was  put  up  on  the  south 
branch  by  Shaw  &  Moody,  capable  of  hand- 
ling about  five  hundred  hogs  daily.  The 
house  of  C.  C.  Palmer  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Ricker  &  Co.  The  building  on 
Lake  street,  where  A.  E.  Kent  &  Co.  began 
business,  was  occupied  by  Bell  &  Deverill,  the 
first  named  concern  having  fitted  up  a  large 
and  commodious  house  elsewhere,  in  which 
they  placed  a  series  of  circular  saws  for  cut- 
ting beef — probably  the  first  ever  brought  to 
this  city. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Union  Stock  Yards.  The  idea 
first  took  tangible  shape  in  1864,  when  a 
prospectus  was  issued,  which  resulted  in  sub- 
scriptions for  stock  to  the  extent  of  $1,000,- 
000,  the  major  portion  of  which  ($925,000) 
was  taken  by  the  nine  railways  chiefly 
interested  in  the  carrying  of  live  stock,  viz.: 
the  Illinois  Central;  Michigan  Central;  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy;  Michigan 
Southern;  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  & 
Chicago;  Chicago  &  Alton;  Rock  Island; 
Chicago  &  Danville  and  Chicago  &  North- 
Western.  A  special  charter  was  granted  by 
the  State  legislature,  which  was  approved 
February  13,  1865.  John  L.  Hancock,  Vir- 
ginius  A.  Turpin,  Rosele  M.  Hough,  Sid- 
ney A.  Kent,  Charles  M.  Culbertson,  Lyman 
Blair,  M.  L.  Sykes,  Jr.,  Timothy  B.  Black- 
stone,  Joseph  H.  Moore,  John  S.  Barry, 
Homer  E.  Sargent,  Burton  C.  Cook,  John  B. 
Drake,  William  D.  Judson,  David  Kreigh 
and  John  B.  Sherman  were  the  incorporators. 
Upon  the  organization  of  the  company  Mr. 


Blackstone  was  chosen  president,  F.  II. 
Winston  secretary  and  Robert  Nolton  assis- 
tant secretary. 

The  corporation  purchased  from  John 
Wentworth  a  tract  of  320  acres  on  Hals- 
ted  street,  in  the  town  of  Lake,  paying 
therefor  the  sum  of  $100,000.  At  the  time 
of  the  sale  the  land  was  virtually  a  marsh, 
and  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  its  drainage.  However,  in  June, 
1865,  work  was  begun,  and  the  yards  were 
open  for  the  receipt  of  live  stock  in  Decem- 
ber. They  were  laid  out  with  streets  and 
alleys  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles. 
At  first,  pens  were  built  upon  one  hundred 
and  twenty  acres,  but  the  vast  increase  of 
business  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  build 
additions  from  time  to  time,  so  that  at  the 
present  time  the  area  covered  exceeds  the 
original  tract  by  more  than  one  hundred 
acres. 

A  more  complete  description  of  this  great 
industry  may  be  found  below. 

The  period  of  the  war,  1861-5,  was  marked 
by  great  activity  in  this  line  of  trade.  Chi- 
cago packers  obtained  their  full  share  of 
government  contracts,  while  the  southern 
trade  of  the  city  had  not,  prior  to  its  com- 
mencement, reached  such  proportions  that 
its  outbreak  caused  any  material  falling  off 
from  that  quarter.  Prices  went  up  and 
down,  with  the  price  of  gold,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  speculation  increased  or  declined. 
While  fortunes  were  accumulated,  lost  and 
speedily  regained,  the  general  course  of 
business  was  too  feverish  to  be  healthy. 

The  year  1865,  however,  was  far  from 
being  a  prosperous  one.  The  markets  of  the 
East,  as  well  as  of  Europe,  were  partially 
paralyzed,  and  consequently  little  foreign 
business  was  done.  Only  a  few  of  the  recog- 
nized establishments  engaged  in  business, 
and  the  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  fell 
below  10,000,  as  against  92,419  during  the 
year  preceding. 

The  packers  of  pork  were  also  chary  of 
resuming  operation.  Gold  was  high  and 
currency  depreciated.  Those  concerns 
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which  had  embarked  in  business  soon  found 
themselves  involved  in  the  maelstrom  of 
speculation.  All  over  the  country  there  w.s 
raised  theory  of  •'  short  crops."  The  specu- 
lative fever  ran  high  in  pork,  as  it  did  in 
everything  else.  Mess  pork  for  January 
sold  at  $39  per  barrel,  but  quotations  dropped 
in  March  to  $23.50,  to  recover,  in  November, 
to  $38.  Such  violent  fluctuations  in  prices 
could  scarcely  fail  to  exert  a  disturbing 
effect  upon  the  market,  and  the  year,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  was  the  most  disastrous 
which  the  packing  trade  had  known  up  to 
that  time.  The  packers  failed  to  recognize 
that  gold  formed  the  true  basis  of  all  export 
values,  and  when  the  break  occurred  in  the 
precious  metal,  the  fictitious  valuations  which 
had  previously  obtained  in  the  provision  mar- 
ket found  their  real  level. 

The  packing  business  of  the  ensuing  year 
(1866)  fell  far  below  expectations.  The 
speculative  mania  had  reached  its  culmina- 
tion, and  prices  began  gradually  to  fall.  The 
output  of  the  packing  houses  was  reduced, 
and  several  of  the  leading  concerns  declined 
to  engage  in  the  conduct  of  a  business  which 
did  not  appear  to  promise  any  satisfactory 
returns.  The  tables  appended  will  show  the 
statistics  in  a  more  sufficient  form  than 
could  be  given  in  any  detailed  history  of  the 
course  of  the  market. 

The  next  few  years  were  marked  by  a 
continuation  of  the  same  lack  of  animation 
which  characterized  1865  and  1866.  By 
1869,  the  pork  packing  industry  had  so  far 
diminished  that  the  Chicago  Tribune,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  felt  moved  to  call  attention 
to  the  threatened  danger  which  existed  of  its 
permanent  decline,  in  the  following  words. 

"There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  a 
revolution  is  working  in  the  packing  busi- 
ness. The  hogs  can  be  taken  alive  to  the 
seaboard,  killed  there  in  all  weathers  by  the 
use  of  ice,  the  meat  packed  on  board  ship, 
and  cured  on  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic, 
thus  saving  thirty  to  forty  days  on  storage, 
and  the  use  of  capital  in  the  process  of 
curing,  while  several  months  are  saved  on  a 


large  part  of  the  product  before  the  animals 
are  killed.  The  inducement  is  too  great  not 
to  be  certain  of  being  extensively  adopted  ; 
and  unless  our  packers  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  new  institution,  the  business  in 
Chicago  will  soon  be  numbered  among  the 
'things  that  were.'  * 

This  Cassandra-like  prophecy  failed  of 
fulfillment.  It  originated  in  a  chimerical 
assumption,  and  if  its  absurdity  required 
demonstration,  that  was  afforded  by  subse- 
quent facts.  The  inherent  impossibility  of 
conducting  a  packing  establishment  on  ship- 
board does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the 
writer  of  the  foregoing  extract,  who  so 
glibly  predicted  the  "adoption"  of  so  great 
an  industry.  So  far  from  the  packing  busi- 
ness of  Chicago  being  numbered  among  "the 
things  that  were,"  because  no  rivalry  was  es- 
tablished with  suggested  migratory  establish- 
ments traversing  the  Atlantic,  the  hundreds 
of  acres  and  millions  of  capital  devoted  to  the 
business,  the  miles  of  dockage  used,  and  the 
stupendous  numbers  of  beeves  and  hogs 
slaughtered  each  week,  all  attest  the  truth 
of  the  assertion  that  Chicago  is  the  central 
meat  market  of  the  world. 

No  improvement  was  noticed  during  1870. 
Prices  for  grain  ruled  low,  and  farmers  were 
stimulated  to  hog  raising  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  better  returns.  Notwithstanding 
the  increased  supply,  prices  for  hogs  ranged 
higher  during  the  early  months,  for  the  reason 
that  so  little  of  the  old  stock  remained  on  hand . 
Later,  however,  prices  began  to  decline  and 
dropped  so  rapidly  as  seriously  to  embarass 
many  packers.  Some  of  them  worked  from 
hand  to  mouth  in  filling  orders  for  new  pro- 
ducts and  a  few  had  the  temerity  to  sell 
short,  on  which  policy  they  ultimately 
reaped  a  handsome  profit.  The  warm 
weather,  however,  did  not  permit  of  exten- 
sive packing,  even  had  the  packers  felt 
disposed  to  work  on  a  declining  market. 

Beef  and  pork  packing  suffered  in  common 
with  the  other  great  industries  of  Chicago, 
through  the  conflagration  of  1871.  The 
city  had  attained  such  prominence  as  a  centre 
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of  distribution  by  that  time,  however,  that 
the  trade  quickly  recovered. 

To  trace  the  history  of  the  packing  trade, 
year  by  year,  from  1871  to  the  present  time, 
would  prove  a  wearisome  repetition  of  the 
same  story.  The  history  is  one  of  steady  and 
almost  unexampled  growth.  From  year  to 
year  new  firms  embarked  in  the  business, 
until  at  present  there  are  not  less  than  .one 
hundred  houses  and  scores  of  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  this  industry.  Among 
them  are  the  concerns  of  Armour  &  Co., 
Swift  &  Co.,  Nelson  Morris  and  John 
Cudahy,  familiarly  known  as  the  "big  four," 
besides  a  host  of  smaller,  though  extensive, 
firms.  The  reader  who  is  interested  in 
statistical  figures,  and  who  is  capable  of 
tracing  events  through  tangible  results,  will 
find  much  to  interest  him  in  the  subjoined 
tables,  which  present,  in  a  succinct  and  con- 
densed form,  the  story  of  the  progress  of 
beef  and  pork  packing  in  Chicago  down  to 
the  present. 

The  receipts  of  live  stock  for  ] 890  ex- 
ceeded the  receipts  of  any  year  in  the 
history  of  the  trade,  and  comprised  7,063-,- 
828  hogs,  3,484,280  Cattle,  175,625  calves, 
2, 182,667  sheep  and  101,566  horses,  aggre- 
gating 13,607,366  animals,  valued  at  $231-, 
144,879,  against  11,057,170  animals  received 
in  1889,  the  valuation  of  which  was  $203,- 
321,924.  The  increase  was  principally  in 
hogs  and  sheep.  The  total  value  of  live 
stock  received  at  Chicago  during  the 
twenty-five  years  last  passed  amounts  to 
£3,207,981,448. 

The  year  1892  found  both  branches  of 
the  business  in  a  healthy  condition.  The 
shipments  of  dressed  beef  for  that  year  were 
exceptional,  the  output  aggregating  1,212,- 
344,342  pounds. 

Prices  of  ordinary  cattle  for  the  year 
1892  ranged  from  $1.80  (in  January)  to  £4.15 
(in  July)  per  one  hundred  pounds,  as  against 
§1.50  to  $5.45  in  1890.  The  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  however,  reported  sales 
of  farm-fed  steers  at  from  $5.50  to  $6.00  per 
hundred.  The  plentiful  hay  crop  in  the 


East  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  demand 
in  the  Chicago  market  for  stock  cattle. 

The  tables  given  below  are  self-explana- 
tory and,  as  has  been  said,  present  a  con- 
densed statistical  view  of  the  history  of  the 
packing  business  of  Chicago  for  a  series  of 
years . 

UECEIPTS    AND     SHIPMENTS     OF     CATTLE     AND 
HOGS  (LIVE  AND  DRESSED)  FOR  TWENTY- 
EIGHT  YEARS. 


YEAR. 

CATTLE. 

HOGS. 

RECEIPTS. 

SHIPMENTS. 

RECEIPTS. 

SHIPMENTS. 

1865 

330,301 

301,637 

7,849,311 

644,545 

1866 
1867 

384,251 
£**  24  1 

268,723 

1,286,326 

576,099 
916  638 

1868 

323,514 

217,897 

1.988,515 

1,317,713 

1869 

403.10.J 

284,7  17 

1,852.382 

1,283.955 

1870 

532,964 

391,709 

,953,372 

5,095,671 

1871 

543,050 

401,987 

2,652,549 

1.331,750 

1872 

«84,075 

510,026 

3,488,528 

1,981,295 

1873 

761,428 

574,181 

4.570,906 

2,398,463 

1874 

*43,966 

622,929 

4,472.667 

2.528,108 

1875 

il20,843 

696,534 

4,085,122 

1,736.166 

187U 

l,<9U,74r> 

197,784 

4,338,628 

1,211,289 

18JT 

.0:53,151 

703,402 

4  190.309 

1,045,869 

1878 

,0-13,068 

699.IOS 

0,442,166 

1  ,292,946 

1879 

,215.732 

726.9U3 

6,539,344 

1,732.385 

1880 

,382,477 

866,614 

7,148,457 

1,428,184 

1881 

,498,550 

938,712 

6,527,679 

1,336,528 

1882 

,58i,K30 

921,009 

5,854,282 

1,787,918 

1883 

,878.944 

966,758 

5.«97,163 

1,363.759 

1884 

,817,697 

791.8K4 

5.376,565 

1,417,082- 

1885 

1,905,518 

744,093 

6,970,285 

1,853.751 

1886 

1,9K3,900 

704,675 

6,743,007 

2.190.901 

1887 

2,382,008 

791,483 

5,483,652 

1,950,990 

1888 

2,611.543 

968,385 

4,938,414 

1.863.B53 

1889 

3,023,281 

1,259,971 

6.017.007 

1,915,900 

1890 

3,484,280 

1,260,309           7,678,095 

2,134.558 

1891 

3,250,359 

1,IM6,264 

8,010,708 

3084.699 

1892 

3,571,796 

1,121,675 

7,719,707 

2,079,426 

NUMBER  OF  CATTLE  PACKED  AT  CHICAGO  FOR 
A  SERIES    OF  YEARS. 


SEASON. 

NUMBER  OF 
CATTLE 
PACKED. 

SEASON. 

NUMBER   OF 
CATTLE 
PACKED. 

1864-5... 

9  !  459 

1878-9... 

3!>1  500* 

1865-6 

27  17° 

1879-80 

4H»i  537* 

1866-7  

25  996 

1880-1  

511,711* 

1867-8 

35  348 

1881-2 

575  924* 

1S68-9        

26,950 

1882-3  

697.<HS* 

1X159-70        .   . 

11  963 

1883-4 

1,182,'J05* 

1S70-1     

21,254 

lXS4-r>     .. 

1,319,115* 

1S71-2         

16080 

1885-fi. 

1  402  HI3* 

1872-3 

1S,7M 

1886  7 

1  608  202* 

1873-4  

21  712 

1887-8 

1  963  051 

1874-5 

4)  192 

1>SS-'.I 

2  0.10  6i7 

1H75-6        

63  7K.1 

1  889-90 

2,206.185 

J,s7ii_7        

;;-:i  «is» 

1890-91           .  . 

2080333 

is77.fi  

310  456* 

1891-2  

2  067,523 

'  Includes  city  consumption. 
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HOG    PACKING     IX    THE    MISSISSIPPI    VALLEY    AND  AT 
CHICAGO  FROM  1851  TO  1892. 


YEAH. 


TOTAL    NUMBER  PACKED 
MAKCH  1ST  TO  MARCH  1ST. 


Is  CHICAGO. 

In  THE  WEST. 

1854  

5°  849 

2534  770 

l  .s\5 

73  694 

o  j->4  404 

]85B  

80380 

2*489  502 

1  >.'i7 

74  000 

1  818  468 

1858    ... 

99  262 

2.210  778 

18^9  
I860  

K'.'.'X 
15!  339 

2,465,552 
2350822 

1861 

°71  805 

o  ]55  702 

186*  ... 

505691 

"Mi  686 

1853 

970264 

4  069  520 

1864  

901659 

3  261  105 

1865    ..   . 

760  514 

2  4'*°  779 

1866  ... 

507  355 

1  785955 

1867 

639  332 

2  490  791 

1868  

796226 

2781  084 

1869 

597954 

9  499  173 

1870 

688  140 

•'  596  243 

1871 

919  197 

3  832  084 

]S72 

'1  225236 

5  125560 

1X73  

1  456650 

5  956  254 

1874  

1  826,560 

6,525  616 

1875 

2  138  716 

6  761  670 

1876 

2,3<>0846 

6,150  342 

1877   .. 

2,933  486 

7  376  858 

1878        

4  009311 

;t  045  566 

1S79  .. 
1880        

4,960,950 
4  P80637 

]0,S53,6!)2 
10  997  399 

1881 

5  752  191 

I9  238354 

1883 

ft  100,484 

10  551  449 

1883  .. 

4  "»•'  780 

934099!) 

1884  

3,911  792 

10503266 

1885  

4,228.265 

11  263567 

1886  
1887    . 

4,928,730 
3,851  189 

12,074,274 
11  365  181 

18-18 

4.113,255 

10  798  974 

1889  

3,201101 

]U  1H7998 

1880  

4  473  467 

13  350  000 

1891 
1892  

6,071,Cr.i> 
5249798 

17.713,134 
14  4.')7  614 

Beyond    all    question    the    Union   Stock- 
Yards    at    Chicago     stand 

The  Stock  Yards. 

without  a  rival  among  sim- 
ilar enterprises  in  the  world.  The  yards 
virtually  form  a  small  city  of  themselves, 
covering  as  they  do  some  400  acres,  with  20 
miles  of  streets,  and  with  the  utmost  regu- 
larity and  system  observed  in  the  conduct  of 
everything  done  there.  They  contain  20 
miles  of  water  troughs,  50  miles  of  feeding 
troughs,  and  75  miles  of  drainage  and  water 
supply,  and  possess  a  capacity  of  caring  for 
20,000  cattle,  15,000  sheep,  and  125,000 
hogs  daily.  The  pens  for  the  various  de- 
scriptions of  stock,  which  hold  from  one  to 
ten  car  loads  each,  are  laid  out  in  divisions 
distinct  from  each  other,  much  after  the 
manner  of  citywards,  the  intersecting  streets 
running  through  them  at  right  angles.  The 
plant  represents  an  outlay  of  $5,000,000,  and 


the  company  employs  more  than  a  thousand 
hands,  while  the  2(.  0  commission  firms  doing 
business  there  employ  some -1,500  assistants. 
About  100  firms  of  packers  do  business  here, 
about  20  per  cent,  of  whom  are  more  or  less 
prominent  as  curers  of  meat.  The  plants  of 
these  100  concerns  are  estimated  to  be  worth 
about  $12,000,000,  while  the  capital  invested 
in  their  business  falls  little,  if  at  all,  below 
$25,000,000.  In  and  about  the  houses  25,- 
000  men  find  employment,  the  annual  wages 
paid  reaching  the  sum  of  $20,000,000,  while 
the  total  value  of  the  products  for  the  year 
1892  reached  the  enormous  aggregate  of 
$150,000,000. 

One  thousand  two  hundred  cattle  pens 
and  one  thousand  hog  and  sheep  pens  were 
found  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of 
stock  in  the  early  history  of  the  yards;  at 
the  present  time,  more  than  four  thousand 
of  the  former  and  two  thousand  of  the  latter 
are  scarcely  enough  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  business. 

The  company  has  gone  to  great  pains  and 
expense  to  keep  the  yards  in  proper  repair 
and  to  provide  adequate  accommodation  for 
handling  the  constantly  increasing  number 
of  stock  daily  arriving,  the  amount  annually 
expended  for  construction  and  repairs 
reaching  from  $100,000  to  $300,000.  Special 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  matter  of 
drainage.  The  waste  matter  of  the  yards  is 
carried  through  fifty  miles  of  sewers  into  the 
Chicago  river,  through  which  it  finds  its 
way  into  Lake  Michigan.  The  sanitary  pro- 
visions for  the  health  of  the  stock  received 
are  as  perfect  as  scientific  study  and  practi- 
cal experience  have  been  able  to  devise. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  encountered, 
by  the  company  at  the  outset  of  this  enter- 
prise was  the  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply 
of  pure  water.  It  is  now  secured  from  six 
artesian  wells,  of  an  average  depth  of 
twelve  hundred  feet,  and  an  average  capacity 
of  six  hundred  thousand  gallons  a  day.  The 
first  well  was  sunk  between  May  14  and 
October  30,  1866,  water  being  found  at  a 
depth  of  one  thousand  and  thirty-two  feet. 
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The  number  was  increased  from  time  to 
time,  as  it  was  found  necessary.  The  water 
thus  obtained  can  be  used  only  for  supply- 
ing the  wants  of  the  stock,  not  being  avail- 
able for  mechanical  purposes  on  account  of 
its  strong  impregnation  with  minerals.  In 
the  first  well  sunk,  the  water  was  found  to 
contain  sulphur;  in  another,  not  more  than 
sixty  feet  away,  oxide  of  iron  was  found  in  a 
considerable  quantity.  Water  is  brought 
from  the  wells  through  wrought  iron  sup- 
ply-pipes having  an  inside  coating  of  bitu- 
men to  prevent  corrosion. 

As  the  receipts  and  shipments  of  stock 
increased,  the  problem  was  presented  how 
more  easily  and' quickly  to  transfer  through 
freights  between  Eastern  and  Western  roads. 

To  solve  this  question,  the  freight-trans- 
fer and  stock  yards  canal  was  dug  and  con- 
structed in  1872.  In  1874,  a  large  ware- 
house was  built  with  a  view  of  furnishing  an 
accessible  centre  for  the  storage  and  trans- 
shipment of  freights.  The  canal  runs  from 
the  south  branch  of  the  Chicago  river  to 
Halsted  street,  in  a  direct  parellel  to  Egan 
avenue,  the  west  end  of  which  street  was 
closed  as  a  thoroughfare  for  the  purpose  of 
of  the  canal.  The  width  of  the  channel  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  and  its  depth 
sixteen  feet,  it  having  been  constructed  with 
a  view  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  largest 
lake  vessels.  Each  year  the  canal  is  extended 
so  as  to  afford  increased  water  frontage.  It 
is  lined  with  docks,  coal  yards,  etc.,  and  the 
amount  of  freight  carried  is  enormous, 
although  the  original  plan  has  not  been  car- 
ried out  in  its  entirety  for  the  reason  that 
the  railways  have  built  transfers  of  their 
own. 

Every  railroad  entering  Chicago  is  con- 
nected directly  with  the  stock  yards.  Each 
company  owns  its  own  tracks,  and  the  mileage 
is  being  constantly  increased,  more  than  1,000 
miles  of  steel  rails  being  used  for  such  con- 
nections at  present.  Inside  the  yards  are 
about  150  miles  of  track,  the  locomotives 
running  on  which  are  owned  and  operated  by 
the  stock  yards  company,  which  receives 


and  delivers  the  loaded  cars,  guaranteeing 
both  the  safety  of  the  cargo  and  the  payment 
of  freight.  Each  road  is  assigned  1,000  feet 
of  platform,  and  the  facilities  for  loading 
and  unloading  stock  are  such  that  by  an 
arrangement  of  chutes  an  entire  train  may 
be  unloaded  as  rapidly  as  a  single  car.  The 
company  has  also  built  a  passenger  station, 
with  water  tanks,  turn-tables,  coal  bins,  and 
all  the  requirements  of  a  first-class  railway 
station. 

In  the  centre  of  the  yards  stands  a  plain 
structure  known  as  the  exchange  building, 
in  which  are  the  offices  of  the  company,  as 
well  :is  those  of  the  commission  firms.  The 
building  is,  as  might  be  supposed,  a  large 
one,  and  three  wings  have  been  added  to  it 
since  the  original  edifice  was  put  up.  Tel- 
egraph and  telephone  wires  run  to  it, 
and  communication  with  all  points  of  the 
country  is  easy. 

In  June,  1869,  was  established  the  Union 
Stock  Yards  National  Bank,  with  a  capital 
of  $200,000,  with  $100,000  at  rest.  Nearly 
all  the  drovers  and  commission  men  doing 
business  at  the  yards  have  an  account  there, 
and  the  institution  is  practically  a  clearing 
house.  The  successive  presidents  have  been 
William  F.  Tucker,  M.  Talcott,  Edward  S. 
Stickney  and  Elmer  Washburn.  Edward 
S.  Stickney  was  the  first  cashier,  and  on  his 
elevation  to  the  presidency  he  was  succeeded 
by  (i.  E.  Conrad.  The  present  board  of 
directors  is  composed  of  Samuel  N.  Nicker- 
son,  Lyman  J.  Gage,  Stephen  13.  Booth, 
John  AV.  Kelley,  George  T.  Williams  and 
Elmer  Washburn. 

A  postoffice  and  printing  house  are  situa- 
ted just  inside  of  the  yards,  and  on  Halsted 
street,  near  the  entrance,  stands  the  Transit 
House  (formerly  known  as  the  HoughHouse), 
which  is  owned  by  the  company  and  is  in- 
tended for  the  accommodation  of  those 
interested  in  the  live  stock  trade. 

After  the  cars  have  been  unloaded  and  the 
feeding  and  watering  have  been  accom- 
plished, the  selling  begins.  Most  of  the  stock 
is  consigned  for  sale  on  commission,  though 
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owners  not  infrequently  conduct  their  own  • 
sales,  while  commission  merchants  them- 
selves occasionally  make  trips  into  the 
country  and  buy  up  lots  on  speculation. 
There  are  few  busier  scenes  than  that  pre- 
sented at  the  yards  from  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  about  three  in  the  afternoon, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  stock  arriving  in  the 
night.  To  a  casual  on-looker  all  is  confusion, 
yet  each  man  in  the  vast  throng  (nearly  300 
of  whom  are  buyers)  hasa  distinct  end  in  view, 
and  he  moves  with  a  clearly  defined  purpose 
and  a  celerity  that  is  truly  astonishing. 

The  selling  over,  the  examination  and 
weighing  follow.  Unsound  and  bruised 
stock  is  set  aside  to  be  paid  for  at  specially 
agreed  rates,  and  the  weight  is  ascertained 
by  means  of  enormous  scales,  having  a  resist- 
ing capacity  of  fifty  tons.  The  seller  re- 
ceives a  slip  containing  an  official  certificate 
of  the  weight,  and  the  buyers  drive  their 
purchases  to  the  various  slaughter  houses. 

In  the  larger  of  the  latter — notably  in 
those  of  Armour  &  Co.,  Swift  &  Co.  and 
Nelson  Morris  &  Co. — the  latest  and  most 
improved  mechanical  devices  are  employed 
at  every  step  in  the  various  processes  to 
which  the  carcases  are  subjected .  Where 
25,000  cattle  are  slaughtered  and  packed  in 
a  single  day,  it  may  be  readily  imagined  that 
rapidity  and  accuracy  of  work  are  matters  of 
the  first  importance.  A  majority  of  the 
packers  confine  themselves  to  a  single  line, 
usually  pork  packing,  but  many  of  the  larger 
establishments  pack  both  beef  and  pork. 

The  hogs  are  drawn  over  elevated  road- 
ways to  pens  adjoining  the  slaughter  houses, 
where  they  are  allowed  to  remain  for  from 
three  to  twelve  hours  to  cool  off  ;  above 
their  heads  run  parallel  rails,  from  which 
are  suspended  chains  with  ring  and  hook 
attachments.  The  latter  are  fastened  to 
the  hind  leg,  the  chain  is  wound  up  by  a 
wheel  and  the  animal  is  drawn,  head,  down- 
ward along  an  inclined  plane  until  he 
reaches  the  butcher,  who  kills  him  with  a 
single  thrust.  Without  stopping  for  a 
moment,  the  hog  is  moved  along  the  rails 


by  the  chain  and  wheel,  the  blood  passing 
into  a  special  reservoir,  until  he  reaches  a 
huge  vat. 

Here  he  isunhooked  and  plunged  into  steam, 
in   which   he   remains    immersed    for  a  few 
moments,  when  he  is  lifted  out  by  means  of 
a  large  iron  gate,  which  swings  upon  a  pivot, 
and  is  placed  upon  a  table;  a  ring  is  fastened 
in  his  nose  and  attached  to  an  endless  chain, 
which    draws    him    through    the     scraping 
machine.     This  process  occupies   about  ten 
seconds,  during  which   nearly  every  portion 
of   his   body   is   brought   into  contact  with 
blades  mounted  on  cylinders.     Not  only  is 
the  scraping  done  more  quickly  and  effectu- 
ally by  this  machine  than  by  hand,  but  the 
bristles  are  left  in  far  more  perfect  condition. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  go  over  the  car- 
case with  hand  scrapers  to  remedy  any  possi- 
ble shortcomings,  and   the  next   step   is  to 
turn  a  heavy  stream  of   water   upon  the  car- 
case through  a   rubber    hose.     After   being 
carefully  examined  at  this  stage,  the  head  of 
the  porker  is  almost  completely  severed,  the 
gambrels  are  cut,  and  by  means  of  these  the 
body  is  again  attached  to  the  rails,  cut  open 
and   dressed,  and    the    leaf   lard  extracted. 
The  hog  then  glides  along  the   rails   to  the 
next  table,  where  the  head  is  cut  off  and  the 
tongue  removed,  and  at  the  next  the  body  is 
split  in  two.     The  separated   sides  are   then 
shunted  down  the  rails  in   a  seemingly  end- 
less procession  (still   hanging  by   the   gam- 
brels),  though  inclined  alley-ways  into   the 
hanging  room,  where  they  are  kept  at  a  low 
temperature   for    twenty-four  hours.      The 
cooling  completed,  they   are   run   along   the 
rails  to  the  cutting   tables,  where   they  are 
cut  up  by  cleavers  wielded  with  unerring  aim 
by  muscular   arms.     Such  cuts   as  are   not 
sold  to  butchers  in  a  fresh  state  (and   by  far 
the  greater  proportion  goes  into  the  manu- 
factured product)  are  sent  by  chutes  to  the 
curing  cellars,  where  short  ribs  and  similar 
cuts  lie  in  dry  salt  for  sixty  days,  while  the 
hams,  shoulders  and  belly  pieces   for  break- 
fast bacon  are  put  up  in  sweet  pickle  for  the 
same  time.    These  cellars  cover  acres  in  area 
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and  resemble  vast  subterranean  caverns,  from 
which  the  light  of  day  is  rigidly  excluded. 
Here,  in  intense  cold,  are  towering  piles  of 
"short  ribs,"  "short  clears,"  "long  clears," 
and  other  cuts  well  known  to  the  trade,  but 
the  variations  in  which  are  scarcely  percept- 
ible to  the  uninstructed  observer.  After  the 
pickling  conies  the  smoking,  which  requires 
from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  and 
the  meat  is  then  stored  in  warehouses,  after 
hanging  in  which  for  several  days  they  are 
ready  for  delivery  to  consumers. 

The    main   features   of   slaughtering  the 
cattle  are  very  similar  to  those   of  the  hog- 
killing.     After  being  allowed  a  day  in  which 
to   cool   off,  each    steer    is     driven   into   a 
separate  stall,  just  large  enough  to  hold  one 
animal.     Above  these   rows  of  stalls  runs  a 
foot-way,  along    which    walks    the  butcher, 
who  dispatches  each  animal  with  a  rifle  or  a 
hammer.     A  chain  is  attached    to  the  horns 
and  the  dead  steer  is  drawn  into  the   beef- 
house  and   bled,  after  which    it  is  raised  to 
the  rails  by  means  of  a  pulley,  stripped  and 
cleaned.     Each   workman  is   an    expert   in 
his  own  allotted  part  of  the  work  to  perform. 
One  cuts  off  the   head  and    takes   out   the 
tongue ;   another   strips   the    feet ;  another 
cuts  open  the  carcase  ;   another  removes  the 
entrails  ;  another  takes  off  the  hide,  and  so 
on.     The   carcases   are  run   on  iron    tram- 
ways into   the  chill-room,   the   temperature 
of  which  is  uniformly  kept  at  30°  Fahrenheit 
by   means    of    cold    air    machines.      After 
hanging     in    these  chill-rooms    (which   are 
of   immense    capacity)  for  from    40    to   80 
hours,  they  are   carried  by   elevated  rails  to 
a  platform  where  they  are   cut  up  into  fore 
and  hind  quarters.     They   are   next   trans- 
ferred to  refrigerator  cars,  waiting  to  receive 
and  convey  them  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
These  cars  have  proved  an  important  factor 
in  the  development  of  packing.     Thousands 
of  them,  owned  by  the  three  great  Chicago 
firms,  leave  the  city  every  day. 

Among  the  allied  industries  carried  on  at 
the  packing  houses  may  be  particularly 
mentioned  the  manufacture  of  lard,  the 


canning  of  meat,  the  preparing  of  beef  ex- 
tract, the  melting  of  lard  and  oleo  oils, 
and  the  making  of  sausages.  Lack  of 
space,  however,  forbids  any  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  these  processes,  interesting  as  they 
are.  In  each  and  all  of  these  departments 
Chicago  has  attained  a  foremost  rank  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  (line  is  also 
manufactured  on  an  extensive  scale,  while 
within  the  last  few  years  Armour  &  Co., 
have  engaged  in  making  a  desirable  quality 
of  pepsin.  Another  comparatively  new  de- 
parture by  the  packers  is  the  curing  of  wool. 
Formerly  the  pelts  were  sold  with  the  wool- 
on.  Now  the  latter  is  pulled  by  improved 
machinery,  washed,  dried,  and  packed  in 
bales  and  sold  directly  to  cloth  manufac- 
turers, while  the  skins  are  cured  and  dis- 
posed of  to  tanners. 

In  a  word,  the  business  of  packing  has 
been  reduced  to  an  almost  absolute  science. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  portion  of  beef  cattle 
which  cannot  be  utilized.  The  varieties  of 
consumption  and  the  parts  used  in  each  are 
shown  in  order  : 

"  Knuckle — (the  ends  of  bones),  skull- 
bones  and  jaw,  used  by  bone  burners  and  by 
bone  grinders.  Teeth — ground.  Blood 
and  tankage — chiefly  utilized  by  manufac- 
turers of  fertilizers.  Ox  gall— for  medicinal 
purposes.  Ox  gall  bag  and  bladder— by 
putty  manufacturers.  Brain — used  as  food 
in  a  limited  way,  but  not  yet  brought  to 
full  value.  Hoofs — for  the  manufacture  of 
fine  leather,  as  a  superior  lubricator.  Tallow 
— in  the  manufacture  of  lard  compounds. 
Oleomargarine  fats — in  making  oleomar- 
garine. Oleo  stearine — (produced  in  ren- 
dering oleo  fats),  employed  by  lard  refiners, 
etc.,  to  give  compound  lard  a  body.  Tallow 
stearine — (produced  in  pressing  tallow  to 
make  a  tallow  oil  for  lubricating  purposes) 
is  used  by  soap  makers,  tanners,  etc.  Heart 
— by  sausage  makers,  and  also  by  tanners  in 
connection  with  De  Grass  oil,  in  finishing 
the  face  of  leather.  Lips,  cheeks  and  lights 
— by  sausage  makers.  Tripe — put  up  plain 
and  honevcombed  for  food.  Middles,  bladder 
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and  other  internal  skins — for  sausage  cas- 
ings, some  of  the  latter  being  used  by  gold- 
beaters. Weasand — used  by  sausage  ma- 
kers, snuff  manufacturers,  and  brewers. 
Hair — (tail)  by  brush  manufacturers.  Hair 
(from  ear) — by  mattress  makers.  Horn  pith 
and  pates — by  glue  manufacturers.  Horns 
and  hips  and  shoulder  bones,  made  into  hair 
pins  for  ladies'  combs,  buttons,  etc.  Flat 
shins — used  by  bone  cutters  for  all  kinds  of 
fancy  bone  work.  Thigh  bones — utilized 
for  extra  fine  bone  work,  such  as  tooth 
brush  handles.  Blade  bones — used  for  mak- 
ing knife  handles  and  in  other  bone  work. 
Tongue — sold  green,  or  in  sweet  pickle,  as 
well  as  canned  and  cooked.  Glue  water — 
(produced  in  cooking  bones)  is  saved  as  is 
also  stick,  which  results  from  condensing 
ths  water  from  tankage  presses,  both  being 
used  as  ammonia te  fertilizers.  Clean  anil 
hard  bones — such  as  knuckle  bones,  jaw 
bones,  skull  bones,  shoulder  bones,  and  other 
bones  of  like  character,  are  also  used  by 
baking  powder  manufacturers.  They  calcine 
the  bones,  taking  out  all  the  impurities  as 
well  as  ammonia,  leaving  pure  phosphate. 
These  bones  are  also  used  for  the  production 
of  anhydrous  ammonia,  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  ice  by  ice  machines. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  industry  Chicago 
stands  without  a  rival.  No  country  cr 
section  or  city  can  successfully  enter  into 
competition  with  her.  The  utmost  carp  is 
exercised  in  its  conduct,  and  the  system  of 
inspection  prevailing  is  thorough  and  com- 
plete. Through  it  excellent  meat  food  is 
furnished  to  the  masses  at  moderate  cost, 
and  Chicago  dressed  beef  is  found  in  every 
market  of  the  world,  in  store  and  in  camp. 

The  increased  stringency  in  the  law 
governing  the  inspection  of  beef  and  pork 
has  proved  of  no  small  advantage  to  the 
packing  trade,  and  its  results  are  likely  to 
prove  yet  more  beneficent  in  the  future.  The 
Inspection  Law,  in  its  main  features,  has 
iong  been  observed  in  Chicago  so  far  as  beef 
is  concerned,  the  certificate  of  the  city  sani- 
tary department  being  attached  to  each  car 


shipped  and  a  seal  being  placed  on  the  door. 
The  law  now  in  force  provides  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  pork  as  well  as  beef,  and  of  all  meats 
both  before  and  after  slaughtering.  The  bu- 
reau of  animal  inspection  employs  a  large 
force  and  the  work  is  very  thoroughly  done, 
and  the  confidence  engendered  by  the  faithful 
execution  of  the  law  has  led  to  the  removal 
by  foreign  governments  of  the  embargo  on 
this  description  of  American  food  products. 
Shipments  are  now  made  to  nearly  everv 
country  on  the  globe,  one  having  been  re- 
cently sent  to  Shanghai,  China. 

An  incidental  indication  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  business  done  is  afforded  by  the  extent 
to  which  the  telegraph  is  used.  Direct  wires 
connect  the  Chicago  yards  with  those  of  New 
York,  Jersey  City,  Albany,  Buffalo,  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Cincinnati  and 
Milwaukee,  besides  others  leading  directly  to 
the  main  office  in  the  city,  having  a  capac- 
city  of  several  thousand  messages  an  hour.  In 
addition  to  these,  several  of  the  leading  firms 
own  private  wire.5  to  the  East  while  nearly 
all  have  direct  wires  connecting  their  estab- 
lishments with  their  Chicago  offices.  This 
greatly  faciliates  the  transaction  of  business. 
Inasmuch  as  the  wires  lead  direct  to  the 
shipping  room,  it  is  possible,  within  half  an 
hour  after  a  message  leaves  a  Boston  buyer 
for  its  execution  to  be  under  way,  and  very 
often  the  goods  are  en  route  before  the  work 
of  the  day  is  over. 

The  presidents  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards 
and  Transit  Company  have  been  T.  B.Black- 
stone,  up  to  1866;  J.  M.  Douglas  (resigned 
1866);  B.  B.  Chandler,  up  to  1863;  James 
M.  Walker,  up  to  1881;  and  Nathaniel 
Thayer,  Jr.,  down  to  the  present. 

Another  feature  of  the  yards  constantly 
appreciating  in  interest  and  importance  is  to 
be  found  in  the  horse  stables,  850x165  feet, 
constructed  chiefly  of  brick,  separate  space 
being  allotted  to  different  dealers.  So  rapid 
has  been  the  growth  of  this  department  of 
stock  business  within  the  past  few  years, 
that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  construct, 
in  addition  to  the  stables,  a  sales  pavilion, 
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525  x  162  feet  and  two  stories  in  height. 
This  edifice  is  designed  for  the  holding  of 
auction  sales,  as  well  as  for  giving  agricul- 
tural (and  particularly  live  stock)  competi- 
tive exhibits. 

To  the  firm  of  Lyman  &  Gage  belongs  the 
distinction  of  having  started  the  first 
Fiourin  fl°ur  m'"  'n  Chicago.  Jared  Gage 
Mills,  established  himself  in  this  line  of 
business  on  the  south  branch  as  early  as 
1830,  and  the  plant  was  operated  by  the 
firm  named  until  January,  1847.  In  that 
year  Mr.  Gage  formed  a  partnership  with 
John  C.  Haines,  and  went  into  business  on 
South  Water  street  near  the  river.  The 
plant  operated  was  known  as  the  "Chi- 
cago Mill,"  and  the  buildings  were  remark- 
ably substantial  for  the  times.  Facilities 
for  receiving  grain  from  vessels  and  canal 
boats,  and  for  loading  the  manufactured 
product,  were  unsurpassed.  Four  runs  of 
burrs  were  in  operation,  and  there  were  also 
mechanical  devices  for  the  elevating  and 
handling  of  grain.  The  motive  power  was 
supplied  by  two  reciprocating  machines,  con- 
suming some  1,200  tons  of  coal  annually.  As 
business  advanced  the  firm  added  to  their 
original  investment,  and  in  1854  the  capital 
employed  was  estimated  at  $150,000;  thirty 
hands  were  employed;  the  material  consumed 
amounted  to  125,000  bushels  of  wheat  and 
10,000  bushels  of  corn;  and  the  output  was 
more  than  25,000  barrels  of  flour  and  600, 
000  pounds  of  meal.  The  product  was 
chiefly  marketed  at  home,  not  more  than 
two  or  three  thousand  barrels  of  flour  being 
shipped  by  the  firm  during  the  year  last 
mentioned. 

In  1842  James  Long  opened  the  Hydraulic 
Mills,  at  the  corner  of  Michigan  avenue  and 
Lake  street.  Mr.  Long  was  succeeded  by 
J.  P.  Hodgkiss,  in  1848.  The  proprietors, 
during  the  first  year  of  their  ownership  of 
the  mills,  ground  some  100,000  bushels  of 
grain,  about  three  quarters  of  which  is  esti- 
mated to  have  been  wheat. 

This  establishment,  from  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary. 1854,  to  the  28th  of  September,  which 


was  the  date  of  its  closing,  ground  11,000 
barrels  of  flour  and  210,000  pounds  of  corn 
meal. 

In  the  spring  of  1854,  the  firm  of  Ricord, 
Bierlein  &  Co.  erected  a  steam  mill,  which 
was  burned  to  the  ground  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year.  In  the  fall  of  that  year 
Chicago  was  dependent  for  its  supply  of 
flour  and  meal  upon  two  establishments 
only.  One  of  these  was  that  owned  by 
Gage  &  Haines,  already  described,  and  the 
other  was  an  establishment  known  as  the 
"Adams  Mills."  The  capacity  of  the  latter 
was  about  equal  to  that  of  the  former,  and 
the  mill  was  situated  on  North  Water 
street,  near  the  river.  The  product  of  the 
"Adams  Mills"  early  achieved  a  reputation 
for  excellence  and  was  in  no  little  demand 
for  shipments  to  the  East. 

The  Hydraulic  Mills  resumed  operations 
in  July,  1855,  thus  raising  the  entire  number 
of  flour  mills  in  the  city  to  three,  having  an 
aggregate  capacity  of  about  80,000  barrels 
per  year. 

In  1856,  the  list  of  flouring  mills  included, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  the  follow- 
ing :  Empire  Mills  (Ricord,  Bierlein  & 
Co.,  proprietors)  situated  at  the  corner  of 
North  and  La  Salle  avenues  ;  N.  A.  Chase, 
Jr.  12  and  14  North  Canal  street  ;  Stevens, 
Lane  &  Co.,  143  West  Lake  street ;  Novelty 
Mills  (James  McNair  proprietor),  53  State 
street. 

The  capital  invested  in  this  great  industry 
at  that  time  was  about  $325,000;  the  number 
of  hands  employed  was  less  than  80;  and  the 
output  consisted  of  some  89,000  barrels  of 
flour,  the  value  of  which  was  about  $696,500. 

Three  additional  mills,  known  as  the 
"Star,"  the  "Shawmut,"  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Grist.  Robbins  &  Co. — were  put  in 
operation  during  1857.  The  estimated  out- 
put for  that  year,  of  the  latter  mills,  was 
96,000  barrels. 

By  1859,  the  number  of  flouring  mills  in 
Chicago  had  risen  to  clever,  and  the  total  out- 
put for  that  year  was  165, 630  barrels,as  against 
about  140,000  in  1858,  and  96,000  in  1857. 
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The  amount  of  flour  received  during  1859 
was  743,012  barrels,  as  against  524,915 
barrels  received  in  1858.  Two  of  the  eleven 
mills  in  operation  in  the  city  during  the 
year  named  were  opened  after  January  1st, 
and  ran  only  for  a  portion  of  the  year. 
These  were  the  Imperial  mills  and  those  of 
Marple  &  Dean. 

The  noteworthy  feature  of  the  year's  busi- 
ness was  the  marked  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  flour  sold  directly  to  New  England  buyers 
who  had  formerly  been  in  the  habit  of 
purchasing  in  the  New  York  market. 

In  1860,  there  were  nine  large  mills  in 
Chicago,  besides  several  of  smaller  capacity, 
and  the  output  for  that  year  was  194,668 
barrels.  During  the  year  Chicago  millers 
supplied  markets  almost  entirely  new  to 
them.  The  Illinois  Central  railroad  carried 
out  of  the  city  53,273  barrels,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  which  went  to  the  Altantic 
seaboard,  while  there  was  also  a  brisk  de- 
mand from  the  South,  a  portion  of  which  was 
carried  over  the  lines  of  the  Chicago,  Alton 
&  St.  Louis.  Baltimore  buyers,  who  had 
formerly  purchased  almost  entirely  in  the 
markets  of  Cincinnati  and  New  York,  began 
to  look  to  Chicago  as  a  point  of  supply. 

The  general  tendency  of  prices  was  up- 
ward, owing  to  the  fact  that  stocks  of  flour 
in  the  city  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  were 
between  thirty  and  forty  barrels  only,  most 
of  which  was  held  subject  to  the  order  of 
Eastern  owners,  and  offers  were  consequently 
rather  light. 

At  the  beginning  of  1864,  the  number  of 
city  mills  was  nine,  which  was  raised  to 
eleven  before  the  first  of  December;  their 
output  amounted  to  255,058  barrels  of  flour, 
the  consumption  of  wheat  being  about 
1,250,000  bushels.  Red  winter  and  choice 
plain  extra  were  the  variety  of  grades  mostly 
in  demand  and  Chicago  brands  maintained 
a  high  reputation  not  only  in  the  West  but 
also  in  Eastern  markets. 

During  the  spring  of  1861,  the  old  Chicago 
Mills,  on  South  Water  street,  long  conduct- 
ed by  Gage  &  Haines,  successor  to  Lyman 


&  Gage,  were  sold   to  Mr.   H.  H.   Scoville, 
who  enlarged  it  materially. 

The  output  of  this  establishment  during 
1865,  amounted  to  288,890  barrels.  In 
addition  to  wheat  flour,  the  mills  also  manu- 
factured 10,500  barrels  of  rye  flour.  The 
year  on  the  whole,  was  a  satisfactory  one  to 
the  millers,  stocks  being  kept  down  to 
moderate  limits  and  the  market  free  from 
fluctations  or  irregularity.  Nevertheless 
some  drawbacks  were  encountered  owing  to 
the  dampness  of  the  wheat  received,  partic- 
ularly that  grown  in  this  State. 

During  the  four  years  following,  the  num- 
ber of  flour  mills  increased  to  fifteen,  and 
the  year  1869  opened  with  88,252  barrels  in 
store.  At  the  end  of  December,  the 
amount  in  sight  was  56,691  barrels. 
543,893  barrels  were  manufactured  in  this 
city  during  the  year,  and  the  city  consump- 
tion amounted  to  454,583  barrels. 

The  City  Mills  shut  down  on  August  1, 
and  several  of  the  other  establishments  ran 
on  a  short  time,  working  principally  on 
commission.  The  quality  of  spring  wheat 
was  unusually  poor,  and  its  manufacture 
into  flour  was  extremely  difficult.  The 
Chicago  Mills  found  it  impossible  to  main- 
tain the  quality  of  their  brands,  in  view  of 
the  character  of  the  vaw  material  at  their 
command.  The  chief  inquiry  for  the  year 
was  for  low  grades  for  export,  and  the  trade 
of  this  description  which  has  since  sprung 
up  may  be  said  to  have  dated  from  this  per- 
iod. The  direct  exports  from  Chicago  to 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow  during  1869 
amounted  to  neariy  50,000  barrels,  which 
was  an  amount  theretofore  unprecedented. 
Prices  generally  ruled  low,  and  the  year  on 
the  whole  may  be  said  to  have  been  unsatis- 
factory. 

The  year  1870  proved  yet  more  unsatis- 
factory to  millers.  Prices  were  steady,  but 
the  reason  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  animation  to  cause 
any  decided  appreciation  in  value.  The 
year  was  characterized  by  a  supply  far 
exceeding  the  demand,  notwithstanding  the 
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fact  that  nearly  60  flour  mills  (most  of  them 
fully  insured)  were  burned  in  the  West  during 
the  year.  Many  of  the  principal  city  mills 
were  closed  during  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  year,  and  the  amount  of  flour  ground  at 
Chicago  showed  a  falling  off.  Country 
millers  shipped  their  product  into  the  city 
freely.  The  mill  owners  complained  bitterly 
of  the  operations  of  the  warehousemen,  who, 
they  said,  afforded  undue  advantages  to  their 
competitors  in  the  country  districts,  and 
rendered  it  practically  impossible  for  them 
to  be  certain  of  obtaining  good  wheat.  The 
total  output  of  the  city  mills  during  1870 
was  443,905  barrels,  or  nearly  100,000  less 
than  the  product  of  the  year  preceding. 
Receipts  were  liberal,  and  the  year  closed 
with  72,835  barrels  in  store,  for  which  the 
inquiry  was  comparatively  insignificant. 

The  brokerage  business  in  flour  suffered  a 
serious  check,  there  being  a  very  light 
demand  from  the  East  and  only  a  moderate 
inquiry  for  export.  Chicago  houses  suffered 
in  this  respect  from  country  competition, 
the  mills  in  the  adjacent  territory  inaugur- 
ating the  practice  of  shipping  goods  directly 
to  New  York. 


After  the  great  fire  of  1871,  the  various 
mills  in  the  city  began  to  rebuild  as  early  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  but  for  a  time 
Chicago  was  dependent  upon  other  points 
for  the  material  necessary  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  "staff  of  life."  The  manufac- 
turers, however,  finally  rebuilt  their  plants 
(some  of  them  on  a  larger  and  improved 
scale),  and  trade  began  moving  on  in  its 
wonted  channels. 

As  time  passed,  competition  between  the 
mills  of  Chicago  and  those  at  other  centres  of 
manufacture — notably  at  Minneapolis — re- 
sulted in  the  lowering  of  values  of  flour  in  this 
market.  In  consequence  some  of  the  smaller 
establishments  dropped  out  of  the  race,  but 
the  more  solid  concerns  retained  their 
normal  volume  of  trade. 

In  1892,  Chicago  could  boast  of  four 
flouring  mills  known  as  the  Star  and  Crescent, 
the  Norton,  the  Eckhart  and  Swan,  and  the 
Milwaukee  Avenue  Mills,  whose  total  output 
for  that  year  was  542,000  barrels.  For  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  the  following  table, 
showing  the  quantity  placed  upon  the  market 
by  each  of  these  establishments  during  the 
past  seven  years,  is  given  : 


1892. 
Brls. 

1891. 
Brls. 

1890. 
Brls. 

1889. 
Brls. 

1888. 
BrJs. 

1887. 
Brls. 

1886. 
Brls. 

Norton  Mills                                                     

Totals  

These  figures  tell  their  own  story — a  tale 
of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest"  and  the  de- 
cadence of  Chicago  as  a  centre  for  the  pro- 
duction of  flour.  The  growth  of  production 
has  been  scarcely  more  than  twenty-five  per 
cent,  in  seven  years.  The  output  is  largely 
used  for  city  consumption,  although  some  of 
the  Chicago  made  flour  finds  an  outlet  in 
the  South.  The  quality  of  the  flour  made 
in  this  city  is  not  of  the  highest,  most  of  the 
brands  turned  out  being  of  the  grade  known 
as  "bakers'."  Retailers  find  a  better  demand 
for  the  product  of  the  mills  of  Minneapolis 


and  that  of  other  points  in  the  Northwest. 
Nevertheless  the  local  concerns  are  far  from 
being  idle,  and  the  succeeding  paragraphs 
afford  a  basis  for  drawing  estimates. 

The  abrupt  fluctuation  noticeable  between 
successive  years — sometimes  a  decrease — as 
from  1887  to  1890  and  between  1891  and  1892 
—and  sometimes  an  appreciation — as  be- 
tween 1890  and  1891 — is  largely  attributable 
to  causes  peculiarly  local  in  character,  prom- 
inent among  which  may  be  mentioned  ram- 
pant speculation  in  wheat  on  the  floor  of 
'change,  reference  to  the  deleterious  effects 
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of  which  upon  Chicago's  flour  trade  is  made 
in  a  succeeding  paragraph. 

The  subjoined  statement  exhibits  a  sta- 
tistical view  of  the  amount  of  flour  manu- 
factured, received  at,  and  shipped  from, 
Chicago  during  the  past  forty  years: 


YEAH. 

FLOUR  MAKU- 
FACTUKED  IN 
THIS  CITY. 
DHLS, 

FLOUH  RE- 
CEIVED, Bill.-'. 

FLOUK 
SHIPPED,  BHI.S. 

1853                 

82,833 

48297 

70984 

1854        

66,000 

158,575 

111,627 

Ig55                    

79,650 

240,662 

163,419 

1856                   

F6,or,s 

324,931 

216,389 

Ig57                      

;II;.(KKI 

393,934 

259,648 

18.i8                      

1  10.  Kilt 

522,137 

470,402 

1859                          

161,500 

726,321 

iiS6,:j5l 

I860                               

232,000 

713,348 

698,132 

1861                          

291,852 

1,479,289 

1,603,920 

1862                 

2W.9KO 

i,t>66:;«i 

1,739,849 

1863                             

236,261 

1,424.206 

1,522,085 

1864 

255056 

1,205,698 

1,285,343 

1865                    .           

2*8,820 

1,134,100 

1,293,428 

1866                    

445,522 

1,847,145 

1,981,525 

1867                                 

574,096 

1,720,101 

2,0>  5,455 

]8«8                 

732,479 

2,192,413 

2,399.619 

]869                 .            

543,285 

2,218.822 

2,339,063 

1870               

443,967 

1,766,037 

1,705,977 

1871 

327,739 

1,412,177 

1,287,574 

1872                   

ISti.'.HJS 

1,5J2,(U4 

1,361,328 

1873                    •    . 

264,363 

2,487,376 

2,303,490 

1874          

244,687 

2,666,679 

2,306,576 

1875                               

249,653 

2,625,883 

2,285,113 

1876 

271,074 

2,955,197 

26M  838 

1877     .. 

293,244 

2,691,142 

2,482,305 

1878                        

3U8284 

3,030,562 

2,779,640 

1879 

285,904 

3,369,958 

3.090,540 

1880      .                

196,041 

3,215,389 

2,862,737 

1881 

238,'JOO 

4,815  239 

4,499,743 

1882  

300,358 

4,179,912 

3,843,067 

1883  

294,720 

4,295,515 

3,999,431 

1884        

535,841 

4,l>6(),s:!ll 

4,808,884 

1885                    .             

575,165 

5,385,71'J 

5.240,199 

1886  
1887 

491,789 
514,870 

4.139,165 
6,873,544 

3,778,227 
6  391,368 

1888  

435,110 

6,133,608 

5.492,100 

1889                                 

431,000 

4,410,535 

3,916454 

1890 

430  6  i9 

4,358,058 

4,134586 

1891                                  ..  . 

578,180 

4,516,617 

4,048,129 

1892 

542  301 

5,919  343 

5,710,629 

The  business  for  1892  was  large,  but  only 
a  small  proportion  was  transacted  upon  the 
floor  of  'Change,  a  large  majority  of  the 
purchasers  preferring  to  deal  directly  with 
the  millers.  It  follows  that  the  mere  state- 
ment of  receipts  and  shipments  affords  an 
inadequate  standard  by  which  to  gauge  the 
actual  volume  of  trade  in  this  commodity. 
In  fact,  the  output  of  the  Chicago  mills  has 
no  clearly  defined  channels  through  which 
it  finds  its  way  to  market,  and  a  compara- 
tively small  quantity  is  manufactured  in 
advance  of  actual  demands.  The  year  1892 
witnessed  a  declining  market  throughout, 
and  in  December,  bakers'  grades  sold  at  the 


unprecedentedly  low  price  of  $1.75  per 
barrel.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however, 
that  the  price  of  bread  to  the  consumer  was 
steadily  maintained  upon  a  basis  of  $2.50  to 
#3.00  per  barrel  for  flour. 

There  are  certain  considerations  which 
render  Chicago  an  undesirable  point  for  the 
location  of  flouring  mills,  chief  among  which 
is  the  extensive  speculation  in  wheat,  which 
causes  relatively  higher  prices  for  that  cereal 
here  than  at  other  centres.  The  truth  of  this 
assertion  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  while 
receipts  of  wheat  show  an  enormous  average 
annual  increase,  there  has  been  no  material 
appreciation  in  the  amount  of  flour  manu- 
factured for  several  years. 

The  business  in  flour  during  the  year  1893 
was  large,  though  but  a  small  part  of  it  was 
transacted  upon  the  floor  of  the  exchange. 
Very  many  sales  are  effected  with  the  millers 
direct,  and  shipments  are  made  from  the 
mills  to  purchasers,  whose  dealings  are  with 
the  commission  merchant  in  Chicago.  These 
purchasers  are  located  not  only  in  this  city, 
but  in  all  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

The  statistical  statements  of  receipts  and 
shipments  do  not,  therefore,  exhibit  the  vol- 
ume of  the  flour  business  here  transacted 
and  controlled.  It  has  no  clearly  defined 
channels  through  which  it  finds  its  way  to 
the  consumer.  Flour  is  now  offered  for  sale 
by  nearly  all  classes  of  merchants  carrying 
an  assorted  stock,  and  many  sales  are  made 
in  small  and  large  lots  by  the  mills  without 
intermediate  agencies,  and  a  comparatively 
small  quantity  is  manufactured  in  advance 
of  an  actual  demand.  The  prices  of  wheat 
have  been  low,  and  have  enabled  the  miller 
to  secure  good  profits.  There  was  a  good 
demand  from  the  winter  wheat  regions  for 
the  product  of  the  mills  in  the  Northwest, 
which  gave  an  unusual  element  of  strength  to 
the  general  market. 

The  market  throughout  the  year  was  a  de- 
clining one,  the  lowest  prices  being  in  De- 
cember, when  bakers'  grades  sold  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of  $1.75  per  barrel. 
The  price  of  bread,  however,  kept  up  upon 
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the  basis  of  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  barrel  for  flour. 
A  full  statement  of  prices  may  be  found  on 
page  7. 

The  exports  for  the  year  ended  December 
31, 1892,  aggregated  16,976,000  barrels,  val- 
ued at  $80,214,001,  against  12,610,003  bar- 
rels and  $62,771,641,  respectively,  in  1891. 


The  receipts  at  Chicago  for  the  year  ag- 
gregated 5,919,343  barrels,  and  shipments 
5,710,620  barrels,  against  4,516,617  and 
4,048,129  barrels  in  1891 

The  annexed  statistical  tables  afford  a 
synoptical  view  of  the  city's  trade  in  flour 
in  several  important  particulars. 


RECEIPTS  OF  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT  IN    CHICAGO    BY    CROPS,    SINCE   1860,    AND   THE   EQUIVALENT    OF 

BOTH  IN  WHEAT. 
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Aug.    to  Dec.    31,   1860 

417,266 

12,066,354 

13,944,051 

Jan.  1,  to  July  31,  1861 

686,286 

5.820.?45 

8,908,632 

1860 

22.8n2.683 

'61 

79  ,998 

11.361,657 

14.933,148 

'62 

815.3  9 

6,416,802 

10,085.737 

'61 

25,018,885 

'62 

8il.072 

7.311,314 

11.141,138 

'63 

703.340 

7.520,615 

10,685.645 

'62 

21,826,783 

'63 

720,866 

7,1H',041 

10,353.938 

'64 

713.317 

6,770,187 

9,980,114 

'63 

20.334.052 

'64 

492.381 

5,317,790 

7  533,504 

'65 

535.535 

4,348,414 

6,758.322 

'64 

14.291,826 

'65 

598.565 

4.892  996 

7,580.538 

'66 

846,057 

3,61  3,96  '. 

7.421,219 

65 

15,007,757 

'66 

1,001,088 

8,667,786 

14,172,682 

'87 

744,130 

2.037,087 

5,385.672 

'66 

18.558,354 

'67 

975.871 

11,275.162 

15,666.581 

'68 

990,435 

3.511.699 

7,968,657 

'67 

23.635,238 

••                    '             '68 

1  2(il  978 

11,245,395 

16,654.296 

'69 

1,*  3,615 

7,610,926 

13,927,194 

'68 

30,581.490 

'69 

815;207 

9,26  i,834 

12,934.268 

'70 

952.632 

7,185,365 

11,972,209 

'69 

24,906,475 

'70 

813405 

10,209,044 

13.869.36i) 

'71 

728.816 

5.286,041 

8,565,713 

'70 

22.435,1,79 

'71 

683,361 

9,153.615 

12,228,740 

'72 

800.530 

2,533,706 

6,136.091 

'71 

18,364.831 

•72 

731,484 

1'  ,H'0,435 

13,482.113 

V3 

1,382,372 

7,338,150 

13,558,824 

'72 

27,040,937 

'73 

1,105.004 

18.928,412 

23.900  935 

'74 

1,690.375 

16,210,067 

23.816,754 

'71 

47,717,689 

'              '74 

976,304 

13.554555 

17,947.923 

"75 

1,527,843 

)2,20t,7d2 

1't  OS'.!.  1^5 

'7^ 

37,029,948 

1              '75 

1,(  98,041) 

11.999,638 

16,940,8  8 

'76 

1.635.531 

8,355,7  0 

157.5,613 

'7* 

32.656,431 

'76 

1,319,663 

8.218,848 

14.1  6.832 

'77 

1,286.742 

1,921,017 

7,711,356 

'76 

21,868,188 

'77 

1,404,4(01  12,243.498 

18  563,298 

*78 

1,766.972 

11,584.302 

19  535.676 

'71 

38.('98,974 

'78 

1.263,590!  18.129.275 

23.815.430 

'79 

1,839.621 

13,575,041 

21.853  335 

'78 

45  668,765 

'73 

1,530,337 

20.531,068 

27.417.584!                                       '80 

1.46  .085 

9.002.765 

15,577,648 

'79 

42,995.232 

'80 

1,754.304 

14.538.842 

22,433,210 

'81 

2.845,021 

7,478.756 

20,281.350 

'80 

42.714,560 

'81 

1,970,218 

7,  -46  234 

16.212215 

'8- 

2,065,884 

6779,588 

16.07H.066 

'81 

•j.i  o,.s  ;'S1 

'82 

2,112.028 

16,229  008 

25.733,134 

'83 

2.413..-86 

5,225,8'2 

16.086,959 

•82 

41.820,093 

'83 

1,881,929 

15.138.343 

23,607.023 

'84 

2.869.-  22 

5.132.784 

1X.OI  1.2-3 

'83 

41.651,304 

'84 

2,091,608 

21.264.803 

30,677,039 

'85 

3,604,006 

11,216.368 

27.434.395 

'84 

58.111,434 

'85 

1.781.766 

7,693.:!49 

15,.  11,296 

'86 

1,903.388 

4  31*8  -\"A 

12.963.670 

'85 

28.674,966 

'8n 

2.235.777 

12.373.319 

23,434  316 

'87 

3,501  991 

16.31  .,740 

32  070.700 

'86 

55,f05  016 

'87 

3,371,553 

10,538.990 

25  710.979 

'88 

3971,347 

477  ,295 

22.648.ao6 

'87 

48.3:'  9.335 

'             '88 

2.162,261 

8,660  .74 

18.390,949 

'89 

1.976.425 

4!206,795 

13,100,707 

'88 

31.491  6;  6 

'89 

2,434,110 

14,555,^51 

26.509,346 

>90 

2.30H.137 

4,889.763 

5,467.380 

'89 

40,976.726 

•90 

2,1  '51,931 

9,359,007 

18,59  ,653 

*         *91 

2.155.963 

10.782  502 

20,484,336 

•90 

39,(  76,989 

'91 

2,360,654 

32,148,756 

42,771  699 

•92 

3,323.275 

11,280,314 

26,235,052 

'91 

69,006,751 

NOTE.— The  receipts  of  flour  and  wheat  from  Aug.  1  to  Dec.  31,  1892,  were  as  follows:    Flour,  brls.,  2,596,068;  wheat, 
bu.,  38,954,242;    total,  equal  to  wheat,  bu.,  50,636,548. 

STOCKS    OF   FLOUR   IN    CHICAGO    ON    THE    LAST    DAT    OF    EACH    MONTH    FOE   SEVEN    YEARS,    AS 

REPORTED  BY  THE  FLOUR  INSPECTOR. 


1892 
BAKRELS. 

1891 
BARRELS. 

1890 
BARRELS. 

1889 
BARRELS. 

1888 
BARRELS. 

1887 
BARRELS. 

1886 
BARRELS. 

73541 

708B6 

52,4K5 

72785 

45  300 

48646 

86  243 

70887 

75472 

50565 

70  600 

57  961 

53  475 

90  153 

84,323 

70  057 

62097 

69270 

47  455 

43  617 

91  911 

April    

73  9.i7 

60530 

(!•>  "S" 

64  950 

47  328 

•(0  7'"' 

92  256 

Mny                 

62340 

53833 

61  159 

69  765 

49  677 

48583 

77444 

59.351 

48,872 

53  <B7 

68415 

46  148 

34  789 

73985 

July  

58272 

50410 

53  157 

62280 

34933 

.     25  437 

til  744 

68  503 

49742 

62879 

40  200 

39  868 

30500 

48,631 

68920 

51.918 

66730 

45  460 

39393 

30491 

49  228 

October  

75,314 

59,241 

71,014 

56,600 

34  508 

34.348 

47678 

79918 

630ti3 

55650 

49  550 

60478 

36368 

46,551 

December  

83,266 

S2.7SO 

65,540 

55,590 

SI.CTO 

45,331 

54,«82 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  CURRENT  PRICES  OF  SPRING  WHEAT  FLOUR,  PER  BAR- 
REL, IN  CHICAGO,  FOR  SEVEN  YEARS. 


1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1899 

1891 

1893 

1 

$  3  50^4  00 

t  3  50@3  75 

$  3  25@3  60 

$  4  ro®6  ro 

$  3  15@4  75 

$  3  60@5  00 

3  65@4  75 

I'1' 

3  60    4  00 

3  50    3  75 

3  25    3  60 

4  00    6  50 

3  15    4  75 

3  60    4  80 

*  3  65    4  75 

February  

1 

16 

3  50    4  10 
3  50    4  10 

3  50    3  75 
3  50    A  7t 

3  20    3  50 
3  20    3  50 

4  00    4  ao 
4  00    4  ;  5 

3  15    4  75 
;{  15    l  75 

3  60    4  80 
3  60    4  90 

3  60    4  75 
3  50    4  50 

March  

1 

3  50    4  10 

3  50    3  75 

3  20    3  50 

4  00    B  65 

2  95    4  60 

3  60    4  90 

3  50    4  75 

in 

3  50    4  10 

3  50    3  75 

:  20    :<  50 

4  00    6  3) 

2  95    4  60 

3  fO    5  10 

3  30    4  6J 

April  

T 

3  50    4  10 

3  50    3  75 

;i  MI   ::  .-  1  1 

4  00    6  25 

2  95    46) 

3  Hi    5  10 

3  10    4  40 

ii; 

3  50    4  10 

3  50    3  75 

3  40    3  7.5 

3  75    5  90 

30.    5  00 

4  10    5  50 

3  10    4  40 

M«v         

i 

3  50    4  10 

3  50    3  75 

3  40    3  75 

3  50    5  75 

3  50    5  25 

4  30    5  75 

4  10    4  40 

in 

3  65    4  10 

3  fiO    3  85 

3  25    3  74 

3  35    5  50 

35)    5  25 

4  10    5  50 

3  10    4  50 

June  

i 

ni 

3  65    4  10 
3  65    4  10 

3  60    3  85 
3  60    4  00 

335    3  75 
3  3">    3  75 

3  25    5  50 
3  "5    5  50 

3  50    5  25 
3  50    5  25 

4  10    5  7.i 
4  00    5  40 

3  10    4  60 
3  10    4  ftO 

July 

1 

3  65        10 

a  eo  4  oo 

3  35    3  7.5 

3  50    5  75 

3  25    4  85 

3  8  1    5  10 

3  10    4  50 

16 

3  65        10 

3  60    4  00 

3  35    3  7.i 

3  75    5  90 

3  25    4  85 

3  80    5  10 

2  90    4  50 

1 

3  65        10 

3  60    3  85 

3  35    3  75 

3  50    5  55 

3  50    5  10 

3  80    5  10 

2  90    4  50 

16 

3  65        10 

3  60    38> 

3  40    3  75 

3  20    5  40 

3  6  i    5  .'  0 

3  80    5  25 

2  90    4  50 

September    

1 

16 

:••>">       00 
3  65       00 

3  60    3  85 
3  60    3  83 

3  50    4  00 
3  7>    4  10 

3  20    5  10 
3  00    5  0) 

3  66    B  75 
36)    57-5 

4  00    5  50 
3  9l)    5  10 

2  90    4  50 
2  90    4  40 

Ol-tolKT     ..      . 

3  60    410 

3  60    .1  85 

4  25    5  00 

3  15    5  tO 

3  60    5  50 

3  90    5  10 

2  90    4  30 

16 

3  50    3  80 

3  50    3  85 

4  70    5  35 

315    5  00 

3  60    5  50 

3  90    5  10 

2  75    4  30 

1 

3  50    3  75 

3  50    «  75 

4  50    5  00 

3  15    4  9l) 

»  75    5  60 

3  90    5  i  0 

2  75    4  30 

16 

3  50    3  75 

3  50    3  75 

4  50    5  00 

3  15    4  90 

3  60    5  li) 

3  90    5  00 

2  66    4  15 

1 

3  60    3  75 

3  SO    3  75 

4  25    4  75 

3  15    4  90 

3  60    4  90 

3  90    5  00 

2  -0    4  10 

1A 

3  50    3  75 

3  50    3  75 

4  25    4  75 

3  15    4  9J 

3  60    5  00 

3  70    5  00 

2  25    4  10 

In  the  early  history  of  Chicago  the  chief 
distinction  attained  by  the  city  as  a  butter 
nutter  and  market  was  the  unenviable  one  of 
cheese.  being  the  distributing  point  for  the 
very  lowest  grades  of  dairy  products.  The 
butter  and  cheese  for  city  consumption  were 
chiefly  brought  from  the  East  and  only  in- 
ferior qualities  found  their  way  here  for  sale 
and  shipment  to  other  points.  About  the 
year  1872,  however,  matters  began  to  take  a 
new  aspect.  The  organization  of  the  Chi- 
cago Produce  Exchange  was  effected  in  that 
year,  its  membership  being  chiefly  composed 
of  traders  in  minor  agricultural  products. 
The  influence  of  this  association  was  soon 
felt  and  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  the 
western  butter  market  from  that  time  to 
the  present. 

It  was  in  that  year  also  that  the  volume  of 
trade  in  butter  and  cheese  had  so  far  in- 
creased that  monthly  reports  of  the  receipts 
and  shipments  began  to  be  compiled  by  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  as  of  other  impor- 
tant articles  of  commerce.  The  following 
extract  from  the  report  of  the  secretary  of 
that  body  for  the  year  1873  is  of  interest  in 
this  connection  as  tending  to  show,  in  brief 
terms,  the  situation  as  it  existed  at  that  time. 
"In  the  products  of  the  dairy  a  very  marked 
improvement  has  been  discernible,  both  in 
the  volume  of  business  and  in  the  character 


of  the  goods  sent  to  market.  Increased  and 
more  careful  attention  to  the  manufacture 
of  butter  and  cheese,  in  this  and  adjoining 
States,  seems  to  be  receiving  its  just  recog- 
nition and  reward.  It  is  hoped  and  believed 
that  in  a  few  years  the  Northwest  will  be- 
come as  noted  for  fine  qualities  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts as  it  has  been,  in  the  not  distant  past, 
for  its  large  production  of  the  lowest  grades 
worthy  the  name  of  butter  and  cheese." 

These  anticipations  of  the  secretary  have 
been  more  than  realized.  Not  only  has  the 
number  of  dairies  in  northern  Illinois  multi- 
plied many  fold  since  the  foregoing  extract 
was  written,  but  the  quality  of  the  goods 
turned  out  has  steadily  improved,  so  that 
to-day  the  output  of  some  of  these  establish- 
ments in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Chicago 
ranks  first  in  respect  of  quality  in  the  markets 
of  the  East. 

The  direct  exportation  of  butter  and 
cheese  from  Chicago  to  foreign  ports  began 
in  1873.  From  that  time  until  1881  the 
increase  in  the  quantity  exported  was  gradual 
but  steady.  Since  the  year  last  mentioned 
the  export  trade  from  this  port  has  shown 
considerable  fluctuation  as  to  amount,  due 
in  part  to  the  variable  extent  of  the  output 
and  in  part  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  an 
active  foreign  inquiry.  In  1S90,  of  the 
29,748,042  pounds  of  butter  exported  from 
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the  United  States,  1,173,800  pounds  were 
shipped  directly  from  Chicago,  while  it  is 
not  unfair  to  assume  that  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  butter  exported  from 
eastern  points  found  its  way  thither  from 
this  city.  Of  the  95,376,053  pounds  of 
cheese  exported  from  this  country  during 
the  same  year,  7,539,538  went  directly 
from  this  port. 

The  following  tables,  showing  the  receipts 
and  shipments  of  butter  and  cheese  at 
Chicago,  together  with  the  direct  exporta- 
tions  of  the  same  commodities  from  this 
city,  during  a  period  of  years,  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  general  reader. 

[NOTE. — It  is  a  source  of  regret  to  the 
author  that  the  tables  present  some  blanks. 
The  most  painstaking  investigation  has 
failed  to  disclose  any  source  from  which 
authentic  information  concerning  the  blank 
years  could  be  obtained.  During  a  portion 
of  the  time  no  records  were  kept  in  distinct 
form.  For  other  years  none  have  been  pre- 
served. The  reader  must  accept  the  state- 
ment as  it  is.] 

RECEIPTS    AND    SHIPMENTS    OP   BUTTER   FROM 
CHICAGO  PROM  1853  TO  1890,  INCLUSIVE. 


DIRECT  EXPORTATIONS  OF  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE 

FROM  CHICAGO  TO  EUROPE,  FROM  1873 

TO  1890,  INCLUSIVE. 


YEAR. 

RECEIPTS. 

SHIPM'NTS 

Y'R 

RECEIPTS. 

SHIPM'NTS 

1853 
1854. 
1855. 
1836. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859  .. 

812,430 
3.143,569 
2,473,982 
2,668.938 
3,039,385 
3,166,923 

577,388 
609,445 
1,036,631 
297.748 
309,550 
512,833 

1872 
1873 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1R7« 

14,574.777 
22,283.765 
28,743,606 
21.868,991 
33,941,573 
41,989,905 
48379,282 

11,497,538 
1->,851.303 
16,020,190 
19,249,081 
34,140,609 
37,010,993 
44507  599 

I860 

1879 

54623223 

51  ''6''  151 

1861 

1880 

67  337  044 

1862 

1881 

66270785 

56  109  76* 

1863 

I88S 

06  %4  015 

tj9  9-^7  879 

1864.     . 
-  lS6i. 
1866 
1867      . 
1888.     . 
1869 
1870.     . 
1871 

8,819.903 
7,492,028 
9.126,825 
3,816,638 
5.503.630 
10.224.803 
11,682,348 
13,231,452 

5,927,769 
6,206.865 
8.503,321 
2,926,239 
3,97  ',0.'] 
5,898.391 
6,493,14? 
11,049,367! 

18*3 
1884 

ISM 

ISSti 
1SX? 
1X-S 

1889 

IrtW 

75;»i3,082 
83,410,144 
92,474.784 
108,122,119 
105,209,502 
105  302,121 
156.315,245 
140.543,a50 

76,554,902 
90,660.379 
96.698,890 
102.658,727 
102,087,869 
116,185,273 
157,425.605 
156,688,837 

RECEIPTS    AND    SHIPMENTS    OF    CHEESE    FROM 
CHICAGO  FROM  1879  TO  1890,  INCLUSIVE. 


YEAH. 

RECEIPTS. 

SHIPJT.NTS 

Y'B 

RECEIPTS. 

SHIPM'NTS 

1879.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 

32.590,519 
43.664,790 
40,033,000 
45,151.000 

-tr.Mlti.KX! 
39,477,000 

28,010.178 
:«.:».  ISO 
35,551,000 
30.374.000 
36,644.000 
36,621,000 

issr. 

l»Ni 

1>S7 
lss> 

I-Sil 

1880 

1 

41,443,755 
38,3-'0,751 
44,891,861 
52,611,089 
61.039.396 
67,338,590 

30,508,738 
35,355.264 
42,433.363 
46.6<W.7(M 
47,435.903 
53,329,885 

YEAR. 

BUTTER. 

LB8. 

CHEESE. 
LBS. 

BUTTER  AND 
CHEESE. 
PACKAGES. 

1873 

12  24!t 

1874  

7,533 

1875          .  .  . 

55425 

1876  

A6.910 

1877  

87,574 

1878         

227,286 

1879  

192.656 

1880  

347,268 

1881 

2774  027 

14  195737 

1882 

(US  "38 

9825533 

1883 

2214  366 

11  095564 

1884 

3  22*  977 

8  209  987 

1885     . 
1886  .. 

1,749.255 
711  956 

4,736,697 
2,420919 

140,000 

1887  

361  896 

2243588 

1888 

356  434 

3  126  217 

1889 

1  695*883 

9081  800 

1890  

1  173800 

7539,538 

Wool. 


The  rank  which  Chicago  has  attained  as  a 
wool  market  has  been  of  gradual  acquire 
ment.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  a  ter- 
ritory abounding  in  rich  pasture  lands, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  early  iu  the  city's 
history  wool  came  to  be  shipped  in  here  from 
the  surrounding  country,  and  in  1853  the 
receipts  amounted  to  1,030,000  pounds.  The 
effect  of  these  large  receipts  was  to  lower 
prices  and  rather  discourage  the  growing 
of  wool.  In  1854  only  751,838  pounds  were 
received,  but  still  the  market  ruled  low. 
There  was  little  disposition  to  sell,  and  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  year's  clip  was  in 
either  first  or  second  hands.  In  conse- 
quence, towards  the  close  of  the  year  prices 
began  to  advance  and  more  wool  found  its 
way  to  market,  the  receipts  rising  to  1,969,- 
299  pounds.  The  shipments  for  1855  ex- 
ceeded the  entire  receipts  of  the  years  ]854 
and  1853,  a  fact  which  may  be  explained 
presumably  by  the  disposition  of  holders  to 
unload.  The  variation  in  prices  from  the 
year  1852  to  1855  were  as  follows:  la  1852, 
18  cents  to  37  cents;  185b,  38  to  45;  1854, 
20  to  31;  1855,  22  to  38. 

From  1855  to  1859  the  trade  in  wool  fell 
off  annually,  the  receipts  in  the  latter  being 
only  918,318  pounds,  and  shipments  934,- 
595.  This  circumstance  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  indicating  that  wool  growing  in 
the  Northwest  had  diminished.  The  grow- 
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ers  sold  directly  to  the  agents  of  eastern 
manufacturers, who  invaded  the  territory  and 
bought  at  the  points  of  production.  The 
wool  so  purchased  was  shipped  directly  to 
the  East  from  lake  ports  by  vessel  or  rail, 
not  passing  through  the  city,  and  therefore 
could  not  appear  in  the  city  receipts. 

The  tables  given  below  present,  in  succinct 
form,  the  receipts  and  shipments  of  wool  at 
Chicago  for  a  long  series  of  years.  They  have 
been  compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  but  should  be  regarded  as 
approximately,  rather  than  absolutely,  ac- 
curate. No  daily  reports  of  the  wool  trade 
are  made  to  that  body,  and  while  the  figures 
are  as  nearly  correct  as  circumstances  admit, 
they  are  at  best  only  estimates.  This  cir- 
cumstance will  serve  to  account,  in  part,  for 
the  abrupt  increase,  or  decline,  which  the 
reader  will  not  fail  to  notice  as  between  one 
year  and  another  in  several  instances.  This 
is  noticeably  true  in  the  case  of  the  years  1870 
and  1871,  the  receipts  for  these  periods  being 
14,751,089  and  27,020,621  pounds,  respect- 
ively. At  the  same  time  there  were  many  new 
ranches  opened  during  1871  in  the  far  West, 
and  the  receipts  of  wool  at  Chicago  were 
very  materially  increased.  Another  notice- 
able comparative  increase  is  shown  to  have 
occurred  in  1874,  which  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  following  facts.  Woolen  goods 
were  depressed,  and  old  stocks  had  been 
nearly  exhausted  before  the  new  clip  began 
to  come  in,  it  being  generally  supposed 
that  prices  would  tend  still  lower  than  before. 
It  happened,  however,  that  prices  abroad 
were  high  and  this  circumstance,  added  to 
the  high  protection  carried  in  this  country, 
diverted  foreign-grown  wool  from  this  mar- 
ket. In  consequence  American  manufac- 
turers were  compelled  to  depend  chiefly  upon 
home  production,  and  the  West  was  again 
invaded  by  eastern  buyers.  Large  as  the 
receipts  and  shipments  at  Chicago  were 
during  that  year,  they  would  have  been  still 
larger  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  wool  bought 
was  shipped  directly  by  growers  to  the  East 


without  passing  through  this  city.  The  clip 
of  1874,  however,  was  smaller  than  that  of 
1873,  and  Chicago  merchants  secured  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  entire  volume  of  business. 
Another  remarkable  increase  is  shown  by 
the  tables  to  have  occurred  in  1876.  That 
year  was  a  surprise  to  the  trade  generally. 
The  prospects  were  not  encouraging  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Woolen  goods  were 
low  and  manufacturers  were  loaded  with  a 
surplus.  In  order  to  relieve  themselves  of 
this  burden  they  had  recourse  to  auction 
sales. 

Through  this  means,  the  fields  of  over- 
production were  measurably  contracted 
early  in  the  spring,  and  the  manufacturers  at 
once  began  to  buy  the  new  clip,  although  at 
somewhat  lower  prices  than  those  of  1875. 
Some  of  the  mills  in  New  England  went  so 
far  as  to  secure  a  stock  of  raw  material  suffi- 
cient for  their  wants  for  two  years  to  come. 
This  movement  on  the  part  of  manufacturers 
was  so  sudden  that  the  speculative  trade 
found  itself  surprised,  and  there  was  less  of 
this  description  of  business  done  than  usual 
until  the  middle  of  the  season.  Farmers,  as 
a  rule,  sold  too  early  in  the  year  to  reap  the 
full  advantages  of  the  situation.  The  season 
closed  with  the  West  very  nearly  cleared  of 
wool,  even  the  old  stock  of  the  year  before, 
some  50,000  pounds,  having  been  taken. 
A  special  feature  of  this  year's  business  was 
the  increase  in  the  receipts -of  wool  from 
Colorado,  the  quality  of  which  annually 
improved. 

From  1876  to  the  present  time,  the  history 
of  the  wool  trade  presents  few  features  of 
special  interest.  The  extension  of  the  rail- 
roads centering  in  Chicago  has  tended  to 
bring  a  far  larger  amount  of  territory  within 
the  scope  of  this  market,  there  having  been 
large  receipts  in  1885  from  Montana,  Texas 
and  Utah.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  as 
the  reader  may  see  from  the  fubjoined 
tables,  the  receipts  and  shipments  of  wool  at 
this  city  since  1885  have  been  somewhat  on 
the  decrease.  This  circumstance  may  be 
explained,  in  part,  by  the  increase  in  the 
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number  of  woolen  manufacturers  in  the 
western  States,  who  take  the  clip  from  the 
growers  at  the  point  of  production. 

RECEIPTS  AND   SHIPMENTS    OF  WOOL  IN  CHI- 
CAGO (IN  POUNDS)  FROM  1853  TO  1898, 
INCLUSIVE. 


YEAR. 

RECEIPTS. 

SHIPMENTS. 

1853... 

1  030000 

953  100 

1S54  

751  838 

536  791 

1855  

1  969  i99 

2  158  46-> 

1856  

1  853  9°0 

575  908 

1857  

Ili5  8'1 

1  052  881 

1858  

1  053  026 

1*038*674 

1859     .. 

1860  

859  *>48 

839  '69 

1861...;  

1  184*208 

!  360*617 

1862  

1  523  571 

2  101  514 

1863  

2*831'  194 

3*435*967 

1884  ' 

4  304  388 

7  554  379 

1865     

7  <J39  749 

9  9*3  069 

1886  

1°  200  640 

12  391  933 

1867  

ll'218'999 

11  293  717 

1868  

12  956  425 

13  101  161 

1869  

8923663 

8273924 

1870  

14  751  089 

15  826  536 

1871  

27  0>6  6'1 

24  351  524 

1872  

28  181  509 

27,720089 

1873  

34,486858 

32  715  453 

1874  

45  018  519 

39  342  722 

1875  

49  476  091 

51  895  832 

1876  

57  099  828 

61  II    966 

1877.... 

45602  839 

45  346  422 

1878  

43  428  403 

43  009  697 

1879  

48*890549 

47  513  6  '8 

1880  

40  I'.n  696 

38  537  102 

1881  

45  in  995 

49  588  096 

188!  

36  660990 

45  208863 

188!  

40  433  104 

44  360  187 

1884  

42  009  301 

5    534  924 

1885  

48868365 

51  904'0  2 

1886  

34  781  587 

41,214  882 

1887  

26  782  843 

32  915  993 

1888  

30  517  318 

46  693  346 

1889  .. 

28  C39  182 

43  206  572 

1890  

22  281  570 

39  006  263 

1891  

3'->  049  664 

57  189  677 

1893  

28  388364 

44396698 

Coal  Trade. 


The  first  consignment  of  coal  to  arrive  in 
Chicago  was  received  by  the  firm  of  Newberry 
&  Dole  in  1841,  and  reached 
here  on  the  schooner  "General 
Harrison,"  which,  with  the  coal,  belonged  to 
Captain  E.  B.  Ward.  The  coal  was  bitum- 
inous, came  from  Cleveland  to  Erie,  and 
consisted  of  about  eighty  tons.  It  took  the 
firm  nearly  two  years  to  dispose  of  it.  Wood 
was  then  the  only  fuel  used,  and  was  sold 
at  about  $2. 50  a  cord;  and  it  was  not  until 
grates,  on  legs — to  put  in  the  fire  places — 
were  cast,  for  the  special  purpose  of  burn- 
ing this  coal,  that  it  could  be  sold. 

Not  until  the  manufacture  of  iron  began 
to  assume  prominence, and  it  was  discovered 
that  coke  made  from  bituminous  coal  was  a 


practical  substitute  for  charcoal,  did  the 
coal  trade  assume  any  large  proportions. 
The  city  has  never  been  known  as  a  great  cen- 
tre of  distribution  for  this  variety  of  fuel, 
although  the  consumption  for  manufactur- 
ing and  other  purposes  is  enormous.  At 
the  same  time  it  will  appear  from  an  examin- 
ation of  the  appended  table  that  the  ratio 
of  shipments  to  the  receipts  has  been 
steadily  increasing  for  a  series  of  years. 

These  tables  are  self-explanatory,  yet  a 
few  remarks  upon  them  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  notice  a 
decided  decrease  in  the  arrivals  during  1874. 
The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  de- 
pressed condition  of  nearly  all  manufactur- 
ing industries,  induced  by  the  panic  of  the 
year  before.  The  winter  of  1874  was  more- 
over a  mild  one,  and  less  fuel  was  burned 
by  private  consumers  than  customary.  An- 
thracite coal  fell  to  a  lower  price  than 
at  any  time  during  the  ten  years  pre- 
ceding, and  although  the  volume  of  business 
showed  some  improvement  during  the  latter 
months  of  the  year,  dealers  did  not  find  the 
improved  activity  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  the  losses  sustained  between  January 
1st  and  the  opening  of  navigation.  A 
number  of  new  mines  were  opened  in  the 
West,  and  the  quantity  of  bituminous  coal 
taken  out  of  the  ground  was  larger  than 
ever  before. '  A  considerable  proportion  of 
it  sought  an  outlet  here,  to  the  great  derange- 
ment of  market  values.  The  year  1876  also, 
as  appears  from  the  table,  was  not  a  particu- 
larly prosperous  one  for  Chicago  dealers. 
A  pool  was  formed  in  the  East,  and  owners 
and  operators  so  manipulated  prices  as  mat- 
erially to  check  consumption.  The  result 
was  that  in  August  the  combination  went 
to  pieces  and  the  market  fell  from  its  own 
weight.  Owing  to  the  glutted  condition, 
profits  were  proportionally  reduced.  From 
this  time  forward  the  history  of  the  trade 
has  shown  a  natural  and  healthy  growth,  year 
by  year,  although  it  has  been  marked  by  no 
feature  of  special  interest. 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  receipts  and 
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shipments  (in  tons)  of  coal  at  Chicago,  from 
1853  to  1890,  inclusive. 
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1853. 

38,543 

2,988 

1872. 

1,398,024 

177,687 

1&W. 

56,775 

5,068 

1873. 

1,668.267 

243,li3r 

1855. 

109.576 

12,153 

'874 

1  359  496 

252,872 

1856. 

93,020 

16.161 

1875  ! 

l|64l>88 

365,811 

1857. 

171.350 

23,942 

1876. 

1,619,033 

249,862 

1858. 

87,;90 

15,641 

1877. 

1,74H,091 

271,176 

18W. 

131  i04 

16  886 

1878. 

1,S;«,033 

305,694 

1860. 

131,  Of  0 

20,364 

1879. 

2,38  ».«4 

527,844 

1861. 

1S4.0S1I 

20.093 

18-0. 

2,7.  '6,088 

621,996 

1862. 

218,423 

12,917 

1881 

;',.:\w.^r 

843,312 

1863. 

281,196 

15,245 

1882. 

3,689,79S 

727,477 

1864. 

323,275 

16,779 

1883. 

3,789,108 

1,040,096 

1865. 

344,854 

24,1»0 

188t. 

3.842,796 

963,1.7 

1S66. 

496.193 

34,066 

1885. 

3,978,675 

990,455 

1867. 

546,208 

69,170 

1886 

4,o.v>,ms 

906,205 

1868. 

6  8,234 

83.399 

1887. 

5,260,680 

I.OiKJ.lliil 

1869. 

799.000 

95,620 

1888. 

5,S17,359 

K1'-'  7.^S 

1870. 

887,474 

110.467 

18S-9. 

4,653.273 

647,564 

1871. 

1,031,472 

96,833 

1890.. 

4,737,384 

7^4,019 

The  culture  and  marketing  of  broom  corn, 
while  representing  an  important  industry 
Broom  *n  ^e  Northwest,  is  of  so  little  coin- 
Corn,  parative  prominence  when  one  con- 
siders the  yield  of  wheat  and  other  cereals, 
that  but  few  persons  realize  the  extent  and 
importance  of  the  trade.  As  early  as  1865, 
it  began  to  assume  some  little  relative  im- 
portance, but  not  until  after  the  conflagra- 
tion of  1871  did  it  become  a  particularly 
pronounced  industry  of  the  city.  In  1865, 
Judge  Samuel  Boyles  and  T.  F.  Dunton 
opened  a  place  of  business  for  the  sale  of 
broom  corn  in  Chicago,  but  trade  languished 
until — as  has  been  already  intimated — a  new 
consumptive  demand  sprang  into  existence 
about  1872.  The  inquiry  for  broom  corn 
gradually  but  steadily  increased  from  year 
to  year  as  the  consumptive  need  for  the 
product  manufactured  therefrom  improved. 
In  1885,  there  were  ten  prominent  firms  en- 
gaged in  the  handling  of  this  commodity, viz. : 
Samuel  Boyles,T.  F.  Dunton,  John  Fishleigh, 
John  M.  Hibbard,  W.  S.  Hancock,  J.  L. 
Stranahan,  A.  D.  Ferry  &  Co.,  J.  P.  Gross 
&  Co.,  W.  L.  Koseboom  and  H.  F.  Veh- 
meyer. 

By  way  of  showing  the  increase  in  the  do 
for,  and  value  of,  broom  corn  in  Chi- 


cago, it  may  be  remarked  that  in  1871,  6,500 
tons  were  sold  at  an  average  price  $110  per 
ton,  while  in  1885  sales  of  12,200  tons  were 
reported  at  about  $80  per  ton.  The  broom 
corn  handled  in  this  city  comes  from  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  Missouri  and  Illinois,  and  the 
market  extends  from  the  Mississippi  river  as 
fur  east  us  Connecticut  and  northward  beyond 
the  St.  Lawrence  river.  The  reports  of  the 
shipments  of  broom  corn  and  the  receipts  of 
the  same  are  very  meagre,  but  a  few  items 
of  interest  have  been  collated  from  such 
sources  as  are  available  and  reliable. 

In  1871  the  shipments  amounted  to  933,- 
850  pounds.  In  1872  the  market  was  de- 
pressed, an  overstocked  supply  and  unremu- 
nerative  prices  being  the  rule,  the  shipments 
being  3,807  bales,  and  the  exports  by  lake 
to  Canada  777  bales,  valued  at  $6,723.  In 
1873  the  estimated  values  of  seeds  and  broom 
corn  shipped  fromChicago  was  $2,000,000  the 
shipments  by  lake  3,211,  and  the  exports 
1,720  bales,  valued  at  $15,503.  In  1874  the 
shipments  by  lake  were  488,040,  pounds  the 
exports  228,065  pounds, valued  at  $10,257.  In 
1875  the  value  of  shipments  of  seeds  and  broom 
corn  was  estimated  at  $3,200,000,  the  exports 
4]  ,730  pounds, valued  at  $3,341.  In  1876  the 
broom  corn  and  seeds  shipped  were  estimat- 
ed at  $3,750,000,  the  exports  being  2,206 
pounds,  with  a  light  crop  of  the  commodity 
in  the  western  States.  In  1877  the  exports 
were  1,500  pounds  and  the  shipments  by 
lake  4,128  bales;  in  1878  the  shipments  by 
lake  710,800  pounds;  in  1879  5,385  bales, 
and  in  1880,  8,090  bales,  with  576  bales 
exported,  valued  at  $9,268.  In  1881  the 
product  was  inferior  on  account  of  drought, 
10,406  tons  being  received, while  the  exports 
were  643  bales,  valued  at  $13,377,  the  ship- 
ments by  lake  being  3,883  bales.  In  1882, 
the  exports  were  222,392  pounds,  value, 
$15,770,  and  the  shipments  by  lake  5,867 
bales,  the  total  receipts  of  the  year  being 
9,384  tons,  and  shipments  9,489  tons,  the 
choice  corn  coining  from  Missouri,  with  a 
large  crop.  In  1883  the  receipts  were  15,03s 
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tons,  the  shipments   were   3,504  bales;   and  while  for  1885  they  were  8,868  tons.     The 

in    1884  the  receipts   by   lake    were    2,586  interest    is   centered   as   to   location  mainly 

bales.     The   receipts    for    1884   aggregated  in  the    nprth   division    of   the   city,  and   is 

11,423    tons,    and    in    1885,    11,668    tons,  becoming  an  important  element  in  the  world 

the  shipments  for   1884  being   6,416   tons,  of  commerce. 
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IT  may  be  questioned  whether  any  of  the 
great    inventions  of  modern  times — 
not  even  excepting  the  telegraph — 
has  exerted  a  more  potent  influence  upon 

the  world,  not  only  in  its  corn- 
introductory.      mercial  re]ations  bnt  even  in 

its  inner  life,  than  the  railway. 

It  is  to  the  multiplication  and  extension 
of  these  iron  highways  of  commerce  that  the 
country  is  indebted  for  the  development  of 
those  natural  resources  which  constitute  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  Nation's  capital. 
The  discordant  shriek  of  the  locomotive 
whistle  wakes  the  echoes  among  the  hills 
whose  rocky  l:dges  are  rich  in  their  hidden 
wealth  of  precious  ores.  The  heavy  wheels 
of  the  iron  horse  rumble  over  mineral 
deposits  of  iron  and  coal,  of  unknown  extent 
and  almost  priceless  value,  while  its  path 
runs  through  sun-kissed  valleys  and  broad 
prairies,  whose  fertile  soil  abounds  in 
promise  of  abundant  crops  of  golden 
grain. 

To  the  new  territories  which  these  great 
arteries  of  traffic  open  up,  they  carry,  from 
older  and  over-crowded  communities,  hearts 
of  oak  and  arms  of  brawn;  men  of  undaunted 
courage  and  earnest  purpose;  and  women  of 
heroic  cast,  whose  inferior  physical  strength 
is  supplemented  by  firm  resolution  and 
patient  self-sacrifice. 

Over  these  iron  ways  moves  a  steady,  ever 
increasing  traflic.  This  movement  can  be 
compared  to  nothing  more  aptly  than  the 
flow  of  the  vital  current  through  the  arteries 
of  the  human  frame,  for  what  the  blood  is 
to  man,  commerce  is  to  a  nation,  at  once 
repairing  waste  and  supplying  fresh  material 
for  new  growth. 


Looking  at  the  railroad  history  of  Chi- 
cago from  the  standpoint  of  the  corpora- 
tions, the  foregoing  paragraph  may  be  said 
to  be  a  synoptical  condensation  of  the  entire 
narrative.  Yet,  like  the  gold  and  silver 
shield  over  which  the  two  famous  mediaeval 
champions  fought,  the  medallion  has  a 
reverse  side.  The  mileage  of  tracks  within 
the  city  limits  may  be  approximately  esti- 
mated at  an  acreage,  which,  if  computed  by 
competent  surveyors,  would  not  be  less  than 
fifteen  hundred.  These  figures  are  exclusive 
of  the  land  used  for  station  purposes,  the 
precise  amount  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
compute.  It  is  true  that  the  right  of  way 
has  been  acquired,  either  through  voluntary 
sale,  or  by  condemnation,  on  the  payment  of 
assessed  damages,  nor  can  it  be  disputed 
that — sometimes  at  the  end  of  costly  litiga- 
tion— the  city  has  succeeded  in  compelling 
the  railroad  companies  to  make  something 
like  a  fair  return  for  the  commercial  value 
of  the  privileges  conceded.  Yet  the  fact 
remains  that  the  latter  have  paid  practically- 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  immense 
value  of  the  franchises  granted.  Of  late 
years  these  corporations  have,  more  or  less 
cheerfully,  paid  a  fair  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  constructing  new  viaducts  over  their 
tracks,  and  of  the  erection  of  the  graded 
approaches  thereto;  yet  the  imposition  of  a 
mileage  tax,  although  frequently  agitated, 
has  never  been  decreed  by  the  city  fathers. 

There  are,  however,  various  considerations 
urged  why  the  traffic  corporations  should 
not  be  mulcted.  Without  them,  the  vital 
commercial  interests  of  the  commonwealth 
at  large  would  languish,  and  trade  would  be 
relegated  to  the  insignificant  proportions 
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which  characterized  it  in  the  days  of  the 
stage  coach  and  the  canal  boat.  ID  cannot 
be  denied  that  to  the  introduction  and  sub- 
sequent enlargement  of  the  facilities  for 
steam  transportation  the  "Queen  of  the 
Lakes"  in  no  small  degree  owes  her  elevation 
from  the  valley  of  obscurity  to  the  moun- 
tain peak  of  commercial  importance  and  in- 
fluence. 

But  while  railroads  are  potent  agencies  in 
the  building  up  of  new  communities  and  the 
development  of  latent  wealth,  it  is  equally 
true  that  there  is  a  reciprocity  of  advan- 
tage. Without  the  co-operation  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  railroads  would  soon  be  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  corporation  in  the  far 
West,  which  was  epigrarnmatically  described 
by  a  Wall  street  financier  as  "twa  streaks  of 
rust  and  a  mortgage."  And  while  this  re- 
flection is  founded  upon  abstract  accuracy,  it 
is  particularly  applicable,  in  the  concrete,  to 
Chicago,  whose  proud — and  justifiable — boast 
it  is  that  the  "Garden  City"  is  the  greatest 
railroad  centre  on  the  continent,  if  not  in 
the  world.  In  other  words,  while  the  rail- 
roads have  done  much  for  Chicago,  the  latter 
has  been  by  no  means  backward  in  acknowl- 
edging and  discharging  her  debt  of  grati- 
tude. Through  the  very  heart  of  the  city 
run  the  tracks  over  which  pass,  every  day, 
passengers  whose  number  would  many  times 
exceed  the  population  of  some  of  the  smaller 
States,  besides  freight  whose  aggregate  value 
surpasses  the  entire  surplus  of  the  plethoric 
national  treasury. 

Without  the  railroads,  the  great  commer- 
cial and  industrial  interests  of  Chicago — 
grain,  manufactures,  provision  packing,  lum- 
ber handling,  and  the  exportation  of  hides 
and  tallow  could  never  have  reached  their 
present  colossal  proportions.  The  immense 
capital  at  the  command  of  these  corporations 
has  been  so  employed  that  while  primarily 
utilized  for  the  accomplishment  of  selfish 
aims,  the  indirect  result  has  been  to  swell 
the  population,  no  less  than  to  foster  and  de- 
velop the  city's  rapidly  accumulating  wealth. 

The  growth,  multiplication  and  extension 


of  railroads  in  the  United  States  has  been 
almost  phenomenal.  Beginning  with  the 
construction  of  a  portion  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  in  1827-8,  and  followed  by  the 
opening  of  the  old  "South  Carolina  Central" 
in  1830,  which,  in  turn,  was  followed  by  the 
building  of  a  portion  of  the  present  New 
York  Central  (or  Vanderbilt)  system,  the 
first  decade  of  national  railroad  history  closed 
with  progress  which,  in  the  light  of  later 
years,  seems  utterly  insignificant. 

As  early  as  1828,  Hon.  William  C.  Red- 
field,  of  New  York,  published  "A  Sketch  9f 
the  Geographical  Route  of  a  Great  Railway 
between  the  Atlantic  States  and  the  Great 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi."  The  line  proposed 
passed  near  the  source  of  the  Kankakee  and 
the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  of  the 
Illinois  river,  which  stream,  it  was  said,  "is 
soon  to  be  connected  by  a  canal  with  Lake 
Michigan,  and  affords  good  depth  of  water 
for  steamboats."  The  proposed  railway  was 
described  as  "  continuing  from  near  the 
head  of  the  Illinois"  and  reaching  "the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  immediately  above 
the  Rock  Island  rapids."  Illinois  had  been  a 
State  less  than  ten  years  and  had  a  population 
which  did  not  exceed  150,000.  Chicago  was 
a  frontier  town  grouped  about  the  site  of  old 
Fort  Dearborn,  surrounded  by  the  marshes 
which  constituted  the  shores  of  the  bayou 
which  is  now  known  as  the  Chicago  river. 
The  canal  which  was  soon  to  connect  the  lakes 
with  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Illinois 
river,  was  yet  a  possibility  only,  in  the  hands 
of  a  corporation  which  became  a  legal  entity 
in  1825,  and  existed  for  many  years  without 
accomplishing  any  result  beyond  mere  exis- 
tence. In  1827  Congress  made  a  grant  of 
lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  canal, 
but  work  did  not  commence  until  the  fourth 
day  of  July,  1836,  and  it  was  not  completed 
until  1848,  as  heretofore  stated.  In  1837  the 
State  made  provision  for  the  improvement  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Wabash,  Illinois,  Rock, 
Kaskaskia  and  Little  Wabash  rivers,  and  the 
constructions  of  railroads  from  Yincennes  to 
St.  Louis,  from  Cairo,  by  way  of  Vandalia^ 
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Shelbyville,  Decatur  and  Bloomington  to 
the  northern  terminus  of  the  proposed  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan  canal,  and  from  thence  by 
way  of  Savannah  to  Galena ;  from  Alton  to 
Mt.  Carmel  byway  of  Edwardsville,  Carlyle, 
Salem,  Fairfield  and  Albion;  from  Alton  to 
Shawneetown;  from  Quincy  to  Springfield, 
and  theiice  to  the  Indiana  State  line  in  the 
direction  of  Lafayette  ;  from  Shelbyville  to 
the  Indiana  line  in  the  direction  of  Terre 
Haute;  from  Peoria,  on  the  Illinois  river, 
to  Warsaw,  on  the  Mississippi;  from  lower 
Alton  to  the  Illinois  Central  railroad;  from 
Belleville,  via  Lebanon,  to  intersect  the  rail- 
road from  Alton  to  Mt.  Carmel,  and  from 
Bloomington,  in  McLean  county,  to  Mack- 
inaw, in  Tazewell  county,  with  a  branch 
through  Tremont  to  Pekin — a  total  of 
1,341  miles,  for  the  construction  of  which 
moneys  not  in  the  treasury  to  the  amount 
of  810,050,000  were  appropriated.  Bonds 
were  sold  to  the  amount  of  $5,085,444,  and 
scrip  issued  to  contractors  on  account  of  the 
proposed  improvements  amounting  to  $929,- 
305.43.  A  short  line,  extend  ing  from  Spring- 
field to  Meredosia,  was  completed  and  oper- 
ated at  a  loss:  some  work  was  done  on  the 
other  lines;  and  the  magnificent  scheme 
collapsed,  leaving  the  debt  above  named,  and 
an  experience  of  some  value  in  the  study  of 
the  problem  of  State  ownership  and  operation 
of  railways  as  its  only  tangible  advantage. 

The  result,  of  course,  produced  the  most 
profound  humiliation  and  depression.  The 
State  was  saddled  with  a  debt  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  hard  times  following,  it 
required  years  of  heavy  taxation  to  extin- 
guish. 

By  1850,  however,  Illinois,  recovering 
from  its  first  failure,  had  fully  waked  up  to 
the  value  of  the  new  (and  as  yet  tentative) 
system  of  transportation,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
of  9,201  miles  of  railroads  in  the  Union, 
Illinois  could  number  111,  which  ten  years 
later  had  increased  to  2,770,  from  which 
period  the  Prairie  State  has  been  the  leading 
railroad  State  in  the  Union. 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  unsur- 
passed facilities  for  water  communication 
and  transportation  were  afforded  by  the 
great  inland  sea  which  laved  her  feet, 
Chicago  began  early  to  realize  the  de- 
sirability, if  not  the  actual  necessity,  of 
establishing  connections  with  the  outer 
world  by  rail.  The  result  was  that  the  first 
railway  charter  passed  by  the  Illinois  legisla- 
ture (approved  January  17,1835)  was  for  the 
construction  of  a  road  from  Chicago  to  a 
point  opposite  Vincennes,  Indiana.  The 
duration  of  the  franchise  was  to  be  sixty 
years,  and  the  par  value  of  the  capital  stock 
was  fixed  at  $3,000,000.  In  the  list  of 
incorporates  are  found  the  names  of  such 
well  known  citizens  as  John  H.  Kinzie, 
Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  George  W.  Dole, 
Leander  Munsell,  Milton  K.  Alexander, 
William  B.  Archer  and  Wickliffe  Kitchell. 
.No  restriction  was  imposed  upon  the  right 
of  the  company  to  "fix,  regulate,  demand 
and  receive  the  tolls  and  charges"  for  trans- 
portation of  persons  and  property.  The 
incorporators  failed  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  privileges  granted,  and  the  charter 
eventually  proved  to  be  a  practical  nullity. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  of  those  early 
charters  were  utilized  by  the  grantees.  The 
history  of  the  principal  lines  actually  con- 
structed and  centering  in  this  city  is  given 
in  this  chapter. 

The  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  was  the  first 
railroad  chartered  to  run  out  of  Chicago 

Galena  and  "P0n  which  work  was  ''mmedi- 

Chicago  Union.  ately  commenced,  and  which 
afterwards  became  an  important  factor 
in  the  city's  great  transportation  system. 
On  January  16,  1836,  largely  through  the 
influence  of  Ebenezer  Peck  and  T.  W.  Smith, 
a  charter  was  granted  to  the  company.  At 
that  date  Galena  was  the  leading  village  of 
the  West,  which  circumstance  accounts  for 
the  precedence  given  to  that  name  in  the 
title  of  the  road.  The  amount  of  capital 
stock  named  in  the  charter  was  8100,000, 
although  leave  was  given  to  increase  it  to 
$1,000,000,  and  the  company  was  grante  • 
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three  years  in  which  to  commence  operations. 
Either  animal  or  steam  power  might  be  used 
as  a  motive  force.  The  commissioners  named 
to  receive  subscriptions  for  stock  were:  E.  D. 
Taylor,  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  Jr.,  J.  C.  Goodhue, 
Peter  Temple,  William  Bennett,  Thomas 
Drummond  and  J.  W.  Turner. 

Thirteen  months  after  the  granting  of  the 
charter  the  survey  of  the  proposed  route  was 
begun  by  engineer  James  Seymour,  and  was 
extended  from  the  foot  of  North  Dearborn 
street  as  far  as  the  Desplaines  river.  Work 
was  stopped  in  June,  1837,  but  resumed  the 
following  year,  when  piles  were  driven  along 
the  line  of  Madison  street  and  stringers  placed 
upon  them.  It  soon  became  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  purse  of  Chicago  was  not  equal 
to  her  ambition,  and  further  prosecution  of 
the  enterprise  came  to  an  abrupt  end.  The 
abandonment  of  the  operations  was  a  source 
of  profound  regret  to  the  dwellers  in  the 
Rock  River  country,  who  made  several  efforts 
to  obtain  better  connection  with  Chicago,  first 
by  means  of  the  contemplated  road,  and  later 
by  canal.  These  schemes  did  not  prove 
feasible,  and  in  January,  1846,  a  convention 
was  held  at  Rockford  to  consider  the  project 
of  the  revival  of  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Un- 
ion railroad  company.  There  were  present 
at  this  gathering  319  delegates,  from  all  the 
counties  to  be  traversed  by  the  proposed  line. 
The  following  officers  of  the  convention  were 
elected:  President,  Thomas  Drummond,  of 
Jo  Daviess  county;  vice-presidents,  William 
B.  Brown,  of  Cook,  Joel  Walker,  of  Boone, 
Spooner  Ruggle?,  of  Ogle,  and  Elijah  Wil- 
cox,  of  Kane;  secretaries,  T.  D.  Robertson, 
of  Winnebago,  J.  B.  F.  Russell,  of  Cook, 
and  S.  P.  Hyde,  of  Me  Henry.  J.  Young 
Scammon,  of  Chicago,  introduced  resolu- 
tions, which  were  adopted,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  advisability  of  a  general 
subscription  to  the  company's  stock 
by  the  farmers  along  the  proposed 
route,  and  other  resolutions  were  passed, 
pledging  the  members  to  canvass  for  sub- 
scriptions. This  action  awakened  renewed 
enthusiasm  all  along  the  line,  but  before  the 


necessary  subscriptions  had  been  obtained- 
Messrs.  Townsend  and  Mather,  who  owned 
the  original  charter,  offered  the  charter, 
together  with  land  and  such  improvements 
as  had  been  already  made,  to  the  citizens  of 
Chicago  for  the  sum  of  120,000.  The  terms 
proposed — which,  together  with  the  offer 
itself,  were  accepted — contemplated  the  pay- 
ment of  the  entiresum  in  full  in  stock  of  the 
new  company,  $10,000  immediately  after  the 
election  and  organization  of  the  Board  of 
directors,  and  the  remaining  $10,000  on  the 
completion  of  the  road  to  Rock  river,  or  as 
soon  as  dividends  of  six  per  cent,  had  been 
earned.  The  purchasers  subscribed  from 
their  own  means  for  the  expenses  of  the  sur- 
vey on  December  16,  1846,  and  the  following 
year  the  work  was  begun,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Richard  P.  Morgan. 

It  was  determined  to  open  subscription 
books  at  Chicago  and  at  Galena,  as  well  as  at 
the  various  settlements  through  which  the 
road  was  to  pass.  The  task  of  canvassing 
the  farmers  between  the  proposed  termini 
was  undertaken  by  William  B.  Ogden. 
J.  Young  Scammon  undertook  the  soliciting 
in  Chicago,  but  subscriptions  here  came  in 
at  first  rather  slowly.  Only  $20,000  was 
obtained  at  the  outset  from  all  the  real 
estate  men  and  others  who  might  have  been 
supposed  to  have  been  particularly  inter- 
ested. There  was  an  element  among  busi- 
ness men  which  was  opposed  to  the  building 
of  the  road,  for  the  reason  that  they  feared 
that  it  would  divert  business  from  Chicago 
to  other  points  along  the  line.  Mr.  Ogden 
met  with  better  success  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. Here  he  found  the  people  full  of 
interest,  the  furor  for  the  building  of  the 
line  extending  even  to  the  women,  who  were 
willing  to  undergo  many  privations  of  a  per- 
sonal character  with  a  view  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  iron  highway  which  might  prove 
of  benefit  not  only  to  their  own,  but  also  to 
succeeding,  generations. 

The  original  idea  of  the  promoters  of  the 
enterprise  had  been  to  secure  as  large  a  local 
subscription  to  the  capital  stock  .as  was  ob- 
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Uiinable,  and  then  to  apply  to  eastern  capi- 
talists for  such  advances — either  in  the  way 
of  subscription  or  as  a  loan — as  might  be 
found  necessary.  The  interest  developed  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  enterprise,  how- 
ever, was  so  great  that  by  April  1,  1848.  126 
individuals  had  bound  themselves  to  take 
$351,800  worth  of  stock.  It  was  accordingly 
concluded  that  sound  judgment  would  dic- 
tate the  policy  of  constructing  and  owning 
the  road  on  the  part  of  the  residents  of  the 
territory  through  which  it  was  to  run.  By 
way  of  putting  an  anchor  to  windward,  it 
was  determined  to  interview  some  friends  of 
the  project  in  the  East  and  obtain  such  sug- 
gestions as  their  experience  in  railroad  mat- 
ters might  enable  them  to  give.  The  par- 
ties consulted  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  better  to  utilize  the  funds  on 
hand  for  the  construction  of  the  line  as  far 
as  the  subscription  might  be  available,  and 
if,  after  a  portion  of  the  road  had  been  built, 
money  were  needed,  it  might  be  obtained  in 
the  Bast. 

In  September,  1847,  a  corps  of  engineers 
was  engaged  for  necessary  surveys  and  put 
to  work.  Some  unexpected  obstacles  were 
encountered,  and  it  was  not  possible  for  the 
directors  to  let  the  first  contract  for  con- 
struction until  toward  the  close  of  the 
year.  Contracts  for  the  grading  and 
bridging  of  twenty-five  additional  miles  were 
let  in  March,  1848. 

Meanwhile  (in  February,1847),an  amended 
charter  had  been  secured,  under  the  terms 
of  which  a  new  Board  of  directors  was 
elected  on  April  5th  of  the  following  year. 
Those  chosen  were  as  follows:  William  B. 
Ogden,  president;  Wai  ter  N.Newberry,Charles 
Walker,  James  H.  Collins,  J.  Young  Scam- 
mon,  William  II.  Brown,  John  B.  Turner, 
Thomas  Dyer,  Benjamin  W.  Raymond, 
George  Smith,  all  of  Chicago;  Charles  S. 
Hempstead  and  Thomas  Drummond,  of 
Galena;  Allen  Bobbins,  of  New  York. 
Changes  were  subsequently  made  as  follows: 
Thomas  P.  Eobertson,  of  Kockford,  was 
elected  director,  vice  Allen  Robbins,  re- 


signed on  April  5th,  1849;  Dexter  A.  Knowl- 
ton,  of  Freeport,  vice  J.  Young  Scammon, 
resigned  in  1850. 

The  canvass  for  subscriptions  along  the 
line  made  by  Mr.  Ogden  was  supplemented, 
later,  by  Messrs.  Charles  Walker,  Isaac  N. 
Arnold,  John  Locke  Scripps  and  John  B. 
Turner.  In  1848  B.  W.  Raymond  and  John  B. 
Turner  visited  the  seaboard  with  a  view  to  en- 
listing eastern  support  for  the  project.  Their 
trip  did  not  prove  as  successful  as  had  been 
originally  hoped,  yet  they  reported  to  Chi- 
cago subscriptions  for  $15,000  worth  of 
stock  and  the  promise  of  a  loan  of  $7,000 
additional.  The  financial  success  of  the 
enterprise  seemed  to  be  so  far  assured  that 
by  this  time  the  management  felt  justified  in 
purchasing  a  very  limited  amount  of  rolling 
stock,  to  be  used  in  the  operation  of  the 
line. 

Mr.  Ogden,  the  president  of  the  company, 
and  also  a  member  of  the  city  council  of 
Chicago,  endeavored,  in  the  latter  capacity, 
to  secure  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  giving 
the  company  the  right  of  way  into  the  city, 
with  such  incidental  privileges  as  might  be 
necessary  for  the  advantageous  exercise  of 
the  franchise.  The  ordinance  failed  to  pass, 
but  the  road  was  granted  the  privilege  of 
constructing  a  temporary  track,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  hauling  of  necessary  material 
through  the  city.  The  first  engineer  of  the 
re-organized  company  was  John  Van  Nort- 
wick,  and  in  June,  1848,  his  assistant,  George 
W.  Waite,  drove  the  first  grading  peg, 
at  the  corner  of  Kinzie  and  Halsted 
streets. 

In  September,  1848,  the  directors  pur- 
chased two  engines  from  eastern  companies, 
the  first  of  which,  the  "  Pioneer,"  arrived  in 
the  city  on  October  10th,  following.  Both 
engines  had  been  fitted  with  new  gear- 
ings, and,  while  clumsy  in  appearance  and 
workmanship,  they  were  capable  of  render- 
ing efficient  service.  The  "Pioneer"  was 
unloaded  from  the  brig  "  Buffalo,"  on  the 
Sunday  following  its  arrival,  by  Redmond 
Prindiville,  Wells  Lake,  George  W.  Waite, 
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George  C.  Morgan  and  John  Ebert,  the 
engineer.  It  proved  to  be  a  memorable  pur- 
chase, and  while  it  is  to-day  an  example  of 
primitive  ideas  in  the  way  of  locomotive 
construction  prevailing  a  half  century  ago, 
it  is  yet  preserved  as  an  interesting  relic 
and,  if  necessity  required,  it  could  probably 
once  more  render  efficient  service.  At 
first  it  ran  simply  as  a  motor  for  the  purpose 
of  hauling  material  to  be  used  in  construc- 
tion, but  on  December  15,  1848,  it  started 
from  Chicago  at  the  head  of  the  first  train 
which  left  the  city  over  the  new  line.  It 
was  a  motley  sort  of  a  caravan.  At  the 
head,  puffing  and  panting  with  a  sense  of  its 
own  importance,  was  the  "  Pioneer,"  follow- 
ing in  whose  wake  were  six  freight  cars, 
extemporized  into  passenger  coaches.  How- 
ever grotesque  may  have  been  its  appearance, 
it  excited  as  much  wonder  and  animation 
among  the  people  who  watched  its  progress, 
as  it  would  awaken  merriment  and  ridicule 
in  our  day.  (This  locomotive  is  now  on 
exhibition  at  the  World's  Columbian  Expos- 
ition in  this  city  (1893),  and  is  an  object  of 
much  attention.) 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  line  a  delega- 
tion of  stockholders  and  newspaper  men 
— in  all  about  100  persons — were  invited  to 
take  a  "flying  trip"  over  the  only  "system" 
of  railroad  in  the  Northwest  deserving  the 
name.  On  the  return  of  the  train  to  the 
city  a  quantity  of  wheat  was  put  on  board, 
having  been  taken  from  the  wagons  of 
farmers  along  the  route.  So  far  as  known, 
this  constituted  the  first  arrival  of  this 
cereal  by  rail  in  the  city  which  was  destined 
to  become  the  great  metropolis  of  grain  for 
the  world.  The  news  soon  reached  dealers 
in  this  city,  who  subsequently  became 
both  receivers  and  shippers.  It  created 
a  mild  sort  of  furor  among  them;  and 
the  latent  excitement  was  fanned  into  aflame 
by  the  information,  received  within  the 
following  fortnight,  that  thirty  car  loads  of 
grain  were  waiting  at  the  Desplaines  river  to 
be  unloaded.  This  locality  (the  Desplaines 
river)  was  made  a  point  of  delivery,  rather 


to  the  disgust  of  receivers.  The  action  of 
the  council,  however,  in  refusing  to 
allow  the  company  the  right  of  way  into  the 
city  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  primary 
cause  for  dissatisfaction, 

The  road  had  not  as  yet  reached  Galena, 
much  to  the  disgruntlement  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  city.  There  seems  to  have 
existed  no  little  enthusiasm  in  Galena  for 
the  extension  of  the  line  to  that  point,  and 
although  the  directory  recognized,  in  express 
terms,  the  claims  adduced,  it  was  written  in 
the  book  of  fate  that  Galena  should  be  con- 
nected with  Chicago  by  some  other  line. 

Bonds  had  been  sold  up  to  this  time  at 
such  market  valuation  as  they  would  realize, 
and  of  the  $150,000  received  from  their  sales 
$71,700  had  been  expended. 

The  next  vital  matter  to  be  considered  was 
the  securing  of  the  right  of  way  through 
territory  not  yet  occupied  by  the  road.  To 
effect  this  result  Henry  W.  Clarke,  DeWitt 
Lane,  and  Major  James  Mulford  were 
appointed  commissioners.  On  the  part 
of  the  road,  AVilliam  B.  Ogden,  John  B. 
Turner,  John  Van  Nortwick,  engineer,  and 
James  H.  Reese  (Mr.  Ogden's  own  surveyor) 
were  selected  to  accompany  the  commis- 
sioners. When  the  party  reached  Harlem, 
then  called  Oak  Ridge,  the  commissioners 
agreed  that  the  assessment  of  damages  for 
right  of  way  should  be  merely  nominal,  and 
from  this  agreement  resulted  the  offer  of  six 
cents  to  each  land  owner  along  the  route. 
This  offer  was  accepted  without  dissent; 
quit-claim  deeds  were  made  to  the  company, 
and  the  roadway  was  secured. 

The  line  was  extended  to  Elgin — forty 
miles — in  January,  1850.  Nearly  $165,000 
had  been  expended  for  construction  up  to 
this  time,  and  the  rolling  stock  was  of  such 
extent  and  description  as  to  excite  admir- 
ation at  that  time  and  amusement  to-day. 

By  the  year  1857,  a  considerable  extension 
of  the  line  had  been  completed.  A  double 
track  had  been  laid  as  far  as  Turner  (thirty 
miles),  and  large  additions  to  the  rolling 
stock  had  been  acquired. 
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The  following  official  staff  was  elected  that 
year:  John  B.  Turner,  president;  William  H- 
Brown,  vice-president;  William  M.  Larra- 
bee,  secretary;  Henry  A.  Tucker,  treasurer; 
George  M.  Wheeler,  auditor;  and  William  J. 
McAlpine,  engineer.  The  entire  length  of 
the  main  Hue  of  the  road,  as  far  as  it  had 
been  constructed  in  1858,  was  121  miles, 
at  an  outlay  rather  exceeding  the  original 
estimate. 

The  system  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  railway  company, 
Chicago  and  as  !t  exists  to-day,is  a  consolida- 
North  western,  tion  of  not  less  than  forty-five 


separate  and  distinct  railroads. 

The  first  of  these  constituent  elements,  in 
order  of  time,  was  the  Galena  Union,  an  ac- 
count of  the  origin  and  early  operation  of 
which  is  given  above.  The  next  was 
the  Illinois  &  Wisconsin  railroad  com- 
pany, which  was  organized  December  30, 
1851,  and  which  was  open  for  traffic  from 
Chicago  to  Cary,  a  distance  of  thirty  -eight 
miles,-  in  1854.  During  the  following  March 
it  was  consolidated  with  the  Rock  Valley 
Union  railroad  company,  which  had  built  a 
line  twenty-eight  miles  in  length,  from  Min- 
nesota Junction  to  Fond  du  Lac  during  the 
previous  year.  The  new  road  was  called  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Fond  du  Lac  railroad 
company,  and  during  1855  it  extended  its 
line  from  Cary  to  Janesville,  fifty-two  miles. 
In  1850,  the  road  was  sold  under  decree  of 
foreclosure,  an  account  of  which  sale  may  be 
found  below. 

In  order  thoroughly  to  comprehend  the 
history  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  it 
is  necessary  to  enter  upon  a  brief  further  re- 
view of  some  of  the  salient  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  railroad. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  latter 
corporation  held  in  June,  1857,  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  John  Bice  Turner, 
president;  William  H.  Brown,  vice-president; 
William  M.  Larrabee,  secretary;  Henry  A. 
Tucker,  treasurer;  William  J.  McAlpine, 
chief  engineer;  and  George  M.  Wheeler, 
auditor.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  year 


1857,  a  second  track  was  laid  between  Chicago 
and  Turner,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  The 
expense  thus  incurred  swelled  the  total  out- 
lay up  to  that  time  to  nine  million  dollars. 
Before  the  close  of  the  year  1858,  the  com- 
pany had  extended  its  main  line  toFreeport, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  miles  from  Chi- 
cago, besides  the  following  branches:  Bel- 
videre  to  Magnolia  (Madison  division),  forty- 
two  miles;  Turner  to  Fulton  (Dixon  Air 
Line),  one  hundred  and  six  miles. 

At  that  time  the  corporation  owned  real 
estate  aggregating  8,080  acres,  including 
some  3,000  acres  of  wooded  land.  The 
equipment  of  the  road,  when  catalogued  in 
the  light  of  the  equipments  of  the  trunk  lines 
of  to-day,  seems  insignificant  enough.  It 
consisted  of  sixteen  locomotives,  forty-one 
first-class  passenger  cars,  twenty-two  second- 
class  and  baggage  cars,  eight  hundred  and 
sixty  covered  freight  cars,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  platforms  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  hand  repairing  cars, one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  small  gravel  cars,  one  pay 
master's  and  one  wrecking  car. 

The  close  of  the  year  1858  found  the  Ga- 
lena &  Chicago  Union  company  free  from 
floating  debt,  and  with  a  funded  indebted- 
ness of  &3, 783,015.  It  had  been  enabled  to 
run  cars  through  to  Jitnesville,  Wis. ;  on  May 
17,  1858,  connection  had  been  formed  at  Bass 
Creek,  Wis.;  between  the  line  of  the  Beloit 
&  Madison,  operated  by  the  Galena  &  Chi- 
cago and  that  of  the  Southern  Wisconsin 
branch  of  the  Milwaukee  &  Mississippi 
railroad  company. 

A  re-organization  of  the  Fox  Eiver  Valley 
company  (operating  a  line  between  Minne- 
sota Junction  and  Fond  du  Lac)  was  effected 
in  November,  1858,  under  the  name  of  the 
Elgin  &  State  Line  railroad  company. 

Owing  to  the  financial  stringency  of  1857, 
the  Chicago,St.  Paul  &  Fond  du  Lac  railroad 
company  found  it  impossible  to  meet  the 
interest  on  its  bonds,  and  the  road  was  sold 
under  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage.  An  act 
was  then  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Wiscon- 
sin authorizing  the  formation  of  a  corpora- 
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tion  which  should  operate  the  line.  The 
bondholders  and  stockholders  agreed  on  the 
appointment  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  Ossian 
D.  Ashley  as  their  agents  to  attend  and  su- 
pervise the  re-organization.  Five  days  after 
the  sale,  the  purchasers  organized  the  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western  railroad  company, 
which  line  then  extended  from  Chicago 
to  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three  miles,  and  from  Oshkosh  to 
Appleton,  twenty  miles  farther. 

The  first  officers  of  the  company  were  as 
follows:  William  B.  Ogden,  president;  Perry 
H.  Smith,  vice-president;  George  L.  Dun- 
lap,  superintendent;  George  P. Lee,  treasurer; 
James  R.  Young,  secretary;  E.  Dewitt  Rob- 
ertson, general  ticket  agent;  and  N.  Guptill, 
general  freight  agent.  The  line  was  put  in 
operation  as  far  as  Oshkosh  during  the  year 
1860. 

The  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Fond  du  Lac  had 
been  granted  land  by  Congress,  and  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  same  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
extend  the  line  some  three  miles  beyond 
Oshkosh.  By  January  1,  1861,  over  $434,- 
000  had  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
new  equipment,  making  the  total  indebted- 
ness of  the  company,  outside  of  its  bonds, 
$331,  491.01;  the  funded  debt  at  that  time 
amounted  to  $3,524,200;  the  capital  stock 
to  $6,028,300;  the  net  surplus  to  $335,212, 
and  the  length  of  the  track  laid  was  three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  miles. 

In  April,  1861,  the  Wisconsin  legislature 
authorized  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
company  to  construct  a  line,  by  way  of  Fort 
Howard  or  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  to  the  north 
line  of  the  State,  at  the  Menominee  river. 
At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act  the 
company  was  unable  to  meet  the  interest  on 
its  first  mortgage  bonds,  and  on  April  11, 
1861,  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  was  held 
in  New  York.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  visit  Chicago,  to  look  over  the  valuable 
real  estate  of  the  company  in  this  city,  and 
inspect  the  line  of  road,  and  to  submit  a 
report  upon  the  expediency  of  extending  the 


road  from  Appleton  to  Green  Bay,  and  west 
from  Neenah  to  Waupaca,  Wis.  The  com- 
mittee, after  visiting  the  towns  along 
the  line  and  attending  many  enthu- 
siastic meetings,  presented  a  report, 
admitting  that  the  proposed  extension  was 
important,  but  "  withholding  recommenda- 
tions." 

In  December,  1861,  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  company  exchanged  $4  i,500  of  its 
stock  for  a  like  amount  of  bonds  of  Brown 
county,  Wis.,  and  the  extension  was  formally 
opened  to  the  public  on  November  13,  1862. 
A  grant  of  eighty  acres  of  land  for  depot 
purposes  was  made  by  Congress  from  the 
military  reservation  of  Fort  Howard. 

An  agreement  was  entered  into  between 
the  company  and  the  firm  of  Munn  &  Scott, 
warehousemen,  in  Chicago,  for  the  erection 
of  a  large  grain  elevator  on  the  depot  grounds 
in  this  city,  that  firm  already  owning  another 
elevator  connected  with  the  company.  One 
was  also  to  be  erected  at  Fort  Howard,  Wis. 

In  the  meantime  (in  January,  1862),  the 
Galena  &  Chicago  Union  company  had  se- 
cured control  of  a  direct  line  between  Clin- 
ton and  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-one  miles  west  of  the/ 
Mississippi  river,  through  the  leasing  of  the/ 
Cedar  Rapids  &  Missouri  river  railroad. 
The  land  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Chi- 
go  river,  which  had  been  owned  jointly  Ly 
the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union,  the  Pittsbiirgh, 
Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  and  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &Quincy  roads,  was  divided  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  last  named  company  was 
constructing  a  line  of  road  into  Chicago 
from  Aurora,  to  be  used  instead  of  the  thirty 
miles  of  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  line, 
and  notice  had  been  given  to  the  latter  com- 
pany that  the  use  of  this  line  would  be  dis- 
continued after  May,  1864.  In  July,  18G4, 
the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  leased  the  Chi- 
cago, Iowa  &  Nebraska  railroad,  which  was 
opened  that  year,  thus  operating  a  continu- 
ous line  from  Chicago  to  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
via  Clinton. 

On  January  19, 1864,  the  Chicago  &  North 
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Western  company  absorbed,  by  consolidation, 
the  Dixon,  Rockford  &  Kenosha  railroad,  a 
line  seventy-two  miles  in  length,  running 
from  Kenosha,  Wis.,  to  Rockford,  111. 

On  June  2,  1864,  occurred  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  two  corporations,  the  Galena  & 
Chicago  Union  and  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  companies,  under  the  name  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  railway  company. 
When  the  consolidation  was  perfected,  the 
system  controlled  by  the  new  corporation 
was  as  follows  :  From  Chicago,  via  Janes- 
ville,  Fond  du  Lac,  Oshkosh  and  Apple- 
ton,  to  Green  Bay,  two  hundred  and  forty- 
two  miles;  Kenosha  to  Rockford,  the 
junction  of  the  old  Galena  road  on  Rock 
river,  seventy-two  miles;  the  Galena  &  Chi- 
cago Union  lines,  both  owned  and  leased, 
five  hundred  and  twenty-one  miles ;  the 
Peninsular  railroad,  sixty-two  miles  ;  total, 
nine  hundred  and  six  miles.  The  Dixon 
Air  Line  had  been  built  west  from  Turner 
Junction  to  the  Mississippi,  at  Fulton,  with 
a  view  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  road  for 
an  outlet  to  that  river,  the  outlet  at  Galena 
having  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central.  The  new  organization  as- 
sumed the  name  of  the  Chicago  and  North 
Western  railway. 

At  the  time  of  the  consolidation,  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  rail- 
road company  were  :  William  H.  Brown, 
president ;  Edward  B.  Talcott,  general  su- 
perintendent;  W.  M.  Larrabee,  secretary ; 
Henry  A.  Tucker,  treasurer;  Augustin  W". 
Adams,  general  freight  agent ;  Geo.  W. 
Wheeler,  auditor  ;  Willard  S.  Pope,  en- 
gineer; and  Elliott  Anthony,  attorney.  The 
officers  of  the  new  (consolidated)  company 
were:  President,  William  B.  Ogden  ;  vice- 
president,  Perry  H.  Smith;  superintendent, 
George  L.  Dunlap  ;  treasurer,  George  P. 
Lee  :  secretary,  James  R.  Young ;  general 
ticket  agent,  B.  F.  Patrick  :  general  freight 
agent,  Charles  S.  Tappen. 

After  the  lease  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  & 
Missouri  river  road  to  the  Galena  &  Chicago 
Union,  in  1862,  an  extension  of  the  line  to 


Boone,  Iowa,  had  been  made,  the  line  thus 
reaching  a  point  two  hundred  and  four  miles 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  leaving  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  road  neces- 
sary to  extend  it  to  the  eastern  terminus  of 
tb»  Union  Pacific,  at  Council  Bluffs.  Just 
before  the  consolidation,  the  Galena  road 'had 
commenced  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Mississippi  at  Clinton,  and  during 
the  year  1864  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
company  completed  it.  The  Peninsular 
company,  of  Michigan,  which  operated  a 
road  from  Escanaba  to  Negaunee,  a  distance 
of  some  sixty  miles,  was  consolidated  with  the 
new  company  in  October,  of  the  same  year. 

In  June,  1865,  Joseph  B.  Redfield,  after- 
wards auditor  of  the  road,  became  assistant 
secretary.  No  other 'important  change  was 
made  in  the  official  staff  from  that  date  until 
June,  1867,  when  the  officers  of  the  company 
were  as  follows:  William  B.  Ogden,  presi- 
dent; Perry  H.  Smith,  vice-president;  M.  L. 
Sykes,  Jr.,  second  vice-president;  James  R. 
Young,  secretary;  Albert  L.  Pritchard,  treas- 
urer; George  L.  Dunlap,  general  superinten- 
dent; James  H.  Howe,  general  solicitor; 
George  P.  Lee,  local  treasurer;  Charles  S. 
Tappen,  general  freight  agent;  and  B.  F. 
Patrick,  general  passenger  agent. 

At  the  time  of  the  election  of  the  officers 
above  mentioned,  the  company  had  obtained 
control  of  the  Green  Bay  Transit  company, 
running  between  Fort  Howard  and  Escanaba, 
the  latter  point  being  the  terminus  of  the 
Peninsular  railroad,  which  had  by  that  time 
become  a  "division."  It  also  controlled  the 
Chicago  &  Milwaukee  railroad,  eighty-five 
miles  in  length. 

In  June,  1870,  John  F.  Tracy  became 
president  of  the  company,  while  the  other 
officers  were  as  follows:  M.  L.  Sykes, 
Jr.,  vice-president;  Albert  L.  Pritchard, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  James  H.  Howe, 
general  solicitor;  George  L.  Dunlap,  general 
manager;  John  C.  Gault,  general  superin- 
tendent; J.  B.  Redfield,  auditor;  C.  C. 
Wheeler,  general  freight  agent;  and  H.  P. 
Stanwood,  general  passenger  agent. 
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By  1870,  the  company  had  purchased  and 
completed  the  AVinona  &  St.  Peter  railroad; 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  miles,  and  by 
June,  1871,  operated  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  miles  of  road,  having, 
during  the  previous  January,  absorbed  the 
Beloit  &  Madison  company.  Its  rolling  stock 
had  increased  since  the  consolidation  with 
the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  from  2,420  cars 
to  6,460,  and  over  $54,000,000  had  been 
expended  upon  the  entire  system  during  the 
preceding  quarter  of  a  century.  Its  com- 
mon stock  amounted  to  $14,720,000,  its  pre- 
ferred to  $20,415,000,  and  its  funded  debt 
to  $12,800,000. 

At  this  time  its  officers  were  as  follows: 
John  F.  Tracy,  president;  11.  L.  Sykes,  Jr., 
vice-president;  Albert  L.  Pritchard, secretary 
and  treasurer;  James  II.  Howe,  manager; 
John  C.  Gault,  superintendent;  E.  H.  John- 
son, chief  engineer;  B.  C.  Cook,  solicitor; 
R.  \Y.  Hamer,  purchasing  agent;  M.  M. 
Kirkman,  assistant  secretary;  Joseph  B. 
Redfield,  assistant  treasurer;  C.  C.  Wheeler, 
freight  agent;  and  II.  P.  Stanwood,  ticket 
agent. 

In  1871,  the  company  obtained  control  of 
the  Barraboo  Air  Line  railroad,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  Beloit  &  Madison,  was  con- 
solidated with  their  own,  and  steps  were  at 
once  taken  to  construct  a  link  between  Mad- 
ison and  the  terminus  of  the  La  Crosse  & 
Trempealeau  line,  which  had  been  acquired 
by  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  in  18G7. 

The  gross  earnings  in  1871*  decreased 
6.71  per  cent,  as  compared  with  those  of 
1870,  but  the  reduction  in  operating  expen- 
ses (including  taxes)  was  21.24  percent,  and 
made  the  increase  in  net  earnings  equal  to 
$1,029,555.86. 

Of  the  lines  acquired  in  1807,  the  Winona 
&  St.  Peter  was  the  most  valuable.  By  May 
31,  1871,  this  branch  had  been  completed 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles  westward  from 
Winona,  through  the  State  of  Minnesota,  to 

*  The  fiscal  year  of  the  company  closes  on  May  31st,  and 
reference  to  any  special  year  is  a  reference  to  the  twelve 
months  ending  on  that  date. 


St.  Peter.  The  franchise  granted  the  right 
of  construction  as  far  as  the  Big  Sioux  river, 
in  Dakota,  and  carried  with  it  a  land  grant 
from  the  United  States  of  6,400  acres  a  mile. 
Not  more  than  half  of  the  original  line  had 
been  completed  in  1871,  but  the  territory 
certified  to  the  original  company  since  the 
granting  of  the  franchise,  a  portion  of  which 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  company  was  fully  207,000 
acres.  A  State  law  gave  to  the  company 
800,000  additional  acres,  provided  thirty 
miles  of  road  were  completed  annually. 

Other  branches  were  constructed  that  year 
as  follows:  From  the  Minnesota  river  to  Man- 
kato,  (three  and  one-half  miles);  from  Ge- 
neva, Illinois,  on  the  Dixon  Air  Line,  to  St. 
Charles,  on  the  State  line  (two  and  one-half 
miles).  Negotiations  were  also  concluded 
during  the  year  for  the  purchase  of  the  Iowa 
Midland,  which  was  authorized  by  its  charter 
to  carry  its  line  across  Iowa.  At  first  the 
North  Western  operated  this  line  under  a 
perpetual  lease,  but  acquired  ownership  in 
1884. 

Steps  were  also  taken  to  re-open  the  Elgin 
&  State  Line  railroad,  which,  many  years 
before,  had  been  laid  with  strap-rails  and 
operated  in  connection  with  the  Elgin  & 
State  Line  division  of  the  old  Galena  &  Chi- 
cago Union.  The  rails,  however,  had  long 
since  been  removed,  and  the  old  grading 
and  right-of-way  had  long  remained  unused. 
The  village  of  Lake  Geneva  had  grown  rap- 
idly in  favor  as  a  summer  resort,  which  fact 
induced  the  belief  that  the  re-opening  of  the 
line  would  prove  profitable.  Accordingly 
measures  were  taken  for  the  incorporation 
of  the  State  Line  &  Union  railroad  com- 
panv,  for  which  a  new  charter  was  obtained, 
which  was  to  use  the  original  route  and 
grading. 

The  company's  losses  in  the  fire  of  1871 
exceeded  a  million  dollars,  a  portion  of  which, 
however,  was  covered  by  insurance  in  solvent 
companies.  'Among  the  most  important  pro- 
perty destroyed  were  two  large  brick  freight 
houses,  a  brick  flour  warehouse,  one  large 
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grain  elevator  (from  which  the  company 
derived  an  annual  rental  of  $25,000),  besides 
two  other  elevators,  belonging  to  private 
parties,  situated  on  the  North  Western  tracks, 
but  used  exclusively  in  the  company's  busi- 
ness. The  passenger  depot  of  the  Galena 
division,  with  many  smaller  buildings,  were 
utterly  destroyed,  as  well  as  the  large  block 
occupied  by  the  company's  general  offices. 
Of  the  rolling  stock,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  freight-cars,  standing  on  the  track  and 
in  the  warehouses,  were  burned.  The  actual 
value  of  the  property  destroyed  was  less  than 
the  inevitable  loss  of  business  resulting  from 
the  fire.* 

Within  sixty  days  after  the  holocaust,  how- 
ever, the  company  was  again  doing  its  full 
complement  of  business.  Two  new  elevators, 
— one  on  the  company's  ground  and  one  on 
the  old  site  on  their  tracks — with  a  capa- 
city of  1,500,000  bushels,  were  completed  in 
time  for  the  ensuing  harvest.  To  supply  the 
immediate  and  pressing  wants,  two  large 
wooden  freight  houses  were  put  up,  and  the 
construction  of  permanent  edifices  was  at 
once  commenced. 

For  the  year  ending  May  31, 1872,  the  gross 
receipts  showed  a  decrease  of  $292,753,  or 
2.56  per  cent.  Of  this  sum  $143,966  was 
chargeable  to  the  first  week  following  the  fire, 
and  $279,454.49,  or  nearly  the  entire  amount, 
occurred  during  the  first  four  weeks.  During 
the  six  months  ending  November  30, 1871,  the 
total  earnings  fell  off  $765,562.21;  which  was 
partially  recouped  during  the  six  months 
following  by  a  gain  of  $472,809.21  over  the 
corresponding  months  of  the  previous  year. 
The  enhanced  price  of  labor  and  material 
so  largely  required  for  temporary  accommo- 
dations in  Chicago,  and  in  expensive  renew- 
als and  repairs  consequent  upon  the  fire, 
affected  the  operating  expenses,  which,  dur- 
ing the  year,  amounted  to  56.68  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  earnings,  and,  if  taxes  and  charges 
to  account  of  fire  losses  be  included,  reached 
59.72  per  cent. 


*  Andreas'  History  of  Chicago,  Vol.  III. 


The  construction  of  the  Menominee  exten- 
sion was  designed  to  fill  a  gap  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  in  the  company's  lines 
between  Fort  Howard,  Wisconsin  and  Esca- 
naba,  Michigan.  It  was  deemed  wise  to  post- 
pone it  temporarily,  and  passengers  were  con- 
veyed by  stage  in  winter  and  by  steamboat 
during  the  season  of  navigation.  Grants  of 
land  aggregating  800,000  acres  had  been 
made  by  both  the  general  government  and 
the  State  of  Michigan,  but  none  were  to 
become  available  unless  the  line  were  com- 
pleted in  1873,  but  np  to  February,  1872, 
only  fifty  miles  had  been  put  in  operation. 

A  thirty  mile  branch  between  St.  Peter, 
Minn.,  and  New  Ulm  was  opened  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1872,  and  eight  months  later  the  Iowa 
Midland  was  completed  as  far  as  Anamosa, 
where  connection  was  made  with  the  Dubuque 
&  Southwestern  railway,  with  which  corpora- 
tion reciprocal  traffic  arrangements  were 
made. 

During  the  year  ending  May  31,  1873,  the 
mileage  of  the  road  was  increased  145.42 
miles,  108.5  being  on  the  main  lines.  The 
operations  of  these  twelve  months  were  un- 
satisfactory, financially.  TLe"  tonnage  of 
freight  increased  17.86  percent,  but  the  rev- 
enue from  this  source  increased  only  14.53 
per  cent.,  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  having 
been  lowered  nearly  ten  per  cent,  in  compari- 
son with  the  figures  of  the  year  before.  The 
gross  earnings  increased  11.7  per  cent.,  but 
a  necessary  improvement  of  service  showed 
its  result  in  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
operating  expenses  to  64.21  as  against  59.72 
during  the  year  1872.  In  consequence,  the 
net  earnings  exhibited  a  decrease  of  $434.- 
410.24. 

During  that  year,  a  branch  road  west  of 
the  city,  leading  from  Montrose,  six  miles 
from  Chicago,  to  an  intersection  with  the 
Galena  division  at  a  point  about  five  miles 
west  of  the  Wells  street  passenger  station, 
known  as  "circle  track,"  was  constructed 
and  put  in  operation. 

A  substantial,  well  arranged  building  was 
completed  this  year,  on  the  corner  of  Kinzie 
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and  Market  streets.  Its  cost  was  $122,172.02. 
New  machine  and  repair  shops  of  brick  and 
stone,  with  iron  truss  roofs,  were  also  among 
the  permanent  improvements. 

The  report  of  the  land  commissioner 
showed  sales  of  24,296,48  acres  of  land  in 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  at  an  average  of 
$4.78  an  acre.  The  number  of  acres  remain- 
ing unsold  May  31,  1875,  was: 

In  Michigan 639,750.87 

In  Wisconsin 361,228.29 

In  Minnesota  and  Dakota 1,104,664.00 

Total  2,108,643.16 

Adverse  "  granger  legislation  "  this  year 
aided  in  bringing  about  a  decrease  in  gross 
earnings.  The  entire  decline  was  12.14  per 
cent.,  more  than  one-half  of  which  was  at- 
tributable to  this  cause.  There  was  an  aver- 
age reduction  of  0.1852  cents  per  mile  per 
passenger — in  passenger  rates  aggregating 
^16,267.96.  In  freight  rates  the  reduction 
was  0.1742  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  amount- 
ing to  $791,819.95  ;  the  total  loss  from  both 
classes  of  reduction  being  $1,0.08,087.91. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  company  for 
1877,  the  advantages  of  location  enjoyed  by 
the  road  are  thus  spoken  of: 

"The  three  main  lines  of  the  company's 
railway  and  their  ramifications  cover  the 
quadrant  of  a  circle,  whose  radius  of  over 
five  hundred  miles  sweeps  to  the  north, 
northwest  and  west  from  Chicago.  Nearly 
every  variety  of  production  and  industry 
incident  to  the  vigorous  activity  of  that 
country,  from  Lake  Superior,  on  the  north, 
to  the  transcontinental  traffic  via  Omaha,  on 
the  west,  is  embraced  within  the  limits  of 
these  inclosing  lines.  The  iron  ore,  the 
copper,  stone,  minerals  and  timber  of  the 
upper  peninsula  of  Michigan ;  the  manu- 
factures, agriculture,  commerce  and  im- 
mense lumber  interests  of  Wisconsin  ;  the 
extensive  wheat  growing  prairies  of  Min- 
nesota and  Dakota,  and  the  great  and  diver- 
sified products  of  some  of  the  fairest  and 
most  thriving  portions  of  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
from  the  lakes  to  the  Missouri  river,  all 
contribute  in  greater  or  less  degree  to  the 


volume  of  traffic  which  supports  our  reve- 
nues." 

The  construction  of  two  add  itional  branches 
was  undertaken  this  year  (1877).  One, 
known  as  the  Menominee  river  railroad,  ran 
some  twenty-five  miles,  from  a  point  twenty- 
two  miles  south  of  Escanaba,  and  was  de- 
signed to  open  up  a  new  mineral  region. 
The  other  was  lateral  in  character,  sixty 
miles  in  length,  and  intended  to  serve  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  Cedar  Rapids  &  Missouri 
river  (leased)  railroad,  in  Iowa,  and  was  to 
be  known  as  the  Maple  river  railroad. 

The  fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  1878,  was 
a  prosperous  one.  The  entire  net  earnings, 
including  those  of  the  leased  and  proprietary 
lines,  were  $2,464,487.16 — more  than  double 
those  of  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

The  La  Crosse,  Trempealeau  &  Prescott 
railroad  was  formally  consolidated  with  the 
Chicago  and  North  Western  railway  on  June 
6,  1877,  by  which  the  entire  mileage  of  the 
system  was  increased  to  2,078. 14  miles. 

The  amount  of  land  sold  during  the  year 
was  21,983.48  acres,  and  the  total  sum  paid 
into  the  treasury  on  this  account  was  $186,- 
456.80. 

The  several  Minnesota  branch  lines  con- 
structed and  completed  during  the  year 
were  as  follows: 

Minnesota  Valley  Railroad 25  miles 

Rochester  &  Northern  Minnesota  R.  R 25  miles 

Plainview  Railroad  16  miles 

Coalfield  Railroad 12  mil(  s 

The  outlay  for  construction  on  the  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western  railway  proper 
amounted  to  $355,209.16  and  on  the  pro- 
prietary lines  to  $79,619.08.  The  improve- 
ments in  Chicago  were  numerous.  A  brick 
warehouse  was  erected  east  of  State  street, 
and  a  new,  double  track,  steel  draw-bridge 
built  over  the  north  branch,  south  of  Kinzie 
street,  to  replace  a  single-track  wooden 
structure. 

The  net  earnings  for  the  year  ending  May 
31,  1880,  were  $4,080,167.90;  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  84-100  miles  of  road  were 
constructed,  swelling  the  total  mileage  of 
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roads  owned  and  controlled  by  the  company, 
2,512.77.  On  account  of  construction,  the 
expenditure  was  $1,810,034  07.  A  permanent 
lease  of  the  Des  Moines  &  Minneapolis  road 
was  entered  into,  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  purchasing  the  line  four  years 
later.  The  length  of  the  road  was  fifty- 
eight  miles,  and  its  acquisition  secured  for 
the  company  a  continuous  line  to  Des  Moines. 
The  Shebojgan  &  Western  (formerly  the 
Sheboygan  &  Fond  du  Lac)  railroad  was  also 
formally  united  with  the  North  Western. 
There  were  also  acquired  the  Galena  &  South- 
ern Wisconsin,  and  the  Chicago  &  Tomah 
railroads,  the  latter  at  that  time  constructed 
with  a  narrow  gauge  for  a  distance  of  ninety- 
two  miles,  between  Galena  and  Woodman, 
Wisconsin,  with  branches  to  Platteville  and 
Lancaster, Wisconsin.  There  was,  moreover, 
discussed  an  extension  of  the  Chicago  & 
Tomah  road,  with  a  standard  gauge,  direct 
to  Madison,  where  it  would  connect  with  the 
main  line  to  Chicago,  and  with  a  proposed 
Madison  and  Milwaukee  line,  to  Milwaukee. 
The  constructon  of  the  extension  toward  the 
Missouri  river,  in  Dakota,  was  also  rapidly 
pressed.  This  branch  leaves  the  main  line 
of  the  Winona  &  St.  Peter  at  Tracy,  Minne- 
sota, and  runs  westerly  across  Dakota,  with 
lateral  branches.  That  part  of  the  line — 
forty-six  miles — running  through  Minnesota 
was  called  the  Chicago  &  Dakota  railway, 
while  the  western  portion,  lying  in  Dakota, 
took  the  name  of  the  Dakota  Central.  The 
total  length  of  both  sections  was  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  one  hundred 
and  seventy  miles  had  been  completed  before 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1880,  the  entire 
track  having  been  laid  with  steel  rails. 

A  branch,  about  fifty-six  miles  in  length, 
called  the  Iowa  &  Southwestern  railroad, 
was  projected  and  surveyed  in  1880,  and  its 
construction  commenced  the  following  year. 

The  discovery  of  valuable  beds  of  iron  ore 
in  the  Felch  mountain  district,  in  Michigan, 
led  to  the  survey  and  construction,  in  1881, 
of  thirty-six  miles  of  new  road  to  connect 
with  the  Lake  Superior  line,  while  another 


extension,  in  a  northerly  direction,  some 
twenty-two  miles  in  length  from  the  end  of 
the  Menominee  river  road,  was  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  output  of  the  new  iron 
mines  in  that  district. 

During  1881,  the  company  purchased  the 
valuable  working  coal  mines  and  properties 
of  the  Consolidation  Coal  company,  in  Iowa, 
as  well  as  the  road  mines  of  the  Jowa  Rail- 
way Coal  and  Manufacturing  company,  near 
Rome.  The  former  tract  represented  some 
seventeen  hundred  acres  of  the  richest  coal 
lands  in  the  State,  on  which  three  distinct 
mines  had  been  already  opened. 

With  a  view  to  diminishing  the  number  of 
corporations  and  separate  organizations  in- 
cluded in  the  system  owned  and  operated  by 
the  company,  an  eifort  was  made,  during 
1881,  to  bring  together  and  merge,  under 
authority  of  law,  the  various  properties  situ- 
ated in  each  State,  so  far  as  could  be  conven- 
iently effected  independently  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  com- 
pany. 

The  Elgin  &  State  Line,  the  St.  Charles 
and  State  Line  &  Union  companies,  in 
the  States  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  were 
consolidated  under  control  of  a  corporation 
styled  the  Elgin  &  State  Line  railroad  com- 
pany. The  Chicago  &  Milwaukee,  the  North 
Western  Union,  the  Milwaukee  &  Madison, 
the  Chicago  &  Tomah  (which  had  previously 
been  merged  with  the  Galena  &  Wisconsin) 
and  the  Sheboygan  &  Western  company,  in 
the  same  States,  were  consolidated  under  the 
name  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  North- 
AVestern  railway  company.  The  Menominee 
River  road  in  Michigan,  and  the  Menominee 
in  Wisconsin  were  consolidated  as  the  Men- 
ominee River  railroad  company  in  both 
States.  The  Winona  &  St.  Peter,  the  Plain- 
view,  the  Chatfield,  the  Rochester  &  Northern 
Minnesota,  the  Minnesota  Valley  and  the 
Chicago  and  Dakota  railroad  companies  were 
united  in  Minnesota,  and  formed  the  Winona 
&  St.  Peter  railroad  company. 

The  year  was  not  a  specially  prosperous 
one,  financially.  A  comparison  of  the  earn- 
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ings  and  expenses  for  the  fiscal  years  1880 
and  1881  shows  an  increase  of  11.44  per 
cent,  in  gross  earnings,  but  a  decrease  of  7.42 
per  cent,  in  net  earnings. 

In  1882,  much  was  done  in  the  way  of  con- 
struction. The  Iowa  Southwestern  was  com- 
pleted, its  length  being  51.8  miles.  The 
more  important  line  of  the  Toledo  &  North- 
Western  railway  was  pressed  forward,  290 
of  the  total  366  miles  being  completed  by 
the  close  of  the  year  and  the  entire  line  being 
finished  during  1883.  An  extension  of  71 
miles  of  the  Winona  &  St.  Peter  road  was 
also  commenced  in  1882,  and  completed  in 
1883,  as  well  as  an  extension  of  the  Lake 
Superior  &  Menominee  river  lines.  In 
November,  1882,  a  majority  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Peter,  Minnesota  & 
Omaha  railroad  company  was  purchased,  and 
the  management  of  the  corporation  re-organ- 
ized. 

On  December  16,  1882,  the  system  em- 
braced 3,032.90  miles  of  well  equipped 
railroad. 

In  1883,  78.22  miles  were  added  to  the 
Toledo  &  North- Western  line  and  connection 
with  the  southeastern  division  of  the  Dakota 
Central  secured.  The  extensions  of  the  latter 
road  during  the  year  were  71  miles,  from 
Watertown  to  Redfield;  5.47  miles  from 
Ordway  to  Columbia,  30.55  miles,  up  the 
valley  of  the  Big  Sioux  river.  An  extension 
was  also  made  in  Michigan,  to  accommodate 
various  mine  openings;  6.71  miles  of  new 
road  were  added  to  the  system  in  Wisconsin, 
and  in  the  same  State  75  miles  of  the  narrow- 
gauge  roads,  before  mentioned  as  the  Chicago 
&  Tomah  and  Galena  &  Southern  Wisconsin, 
were  changed  to  the  standard  gauge  and  laid 
with  steel  rails.  In  Iowa,  the  Maple  Eiver 
line  was  extended  31.5  miles.  The  entire 
outlay  for  construction,  equipment  and 
extensions  in  1883  was  14,669,833.10. 

During  the  year,  all  the  proprietary  lines 
in  Michigan  were  consolidated, and  became  a 
part  of  the  Chicago  &  North- Western.  Two 
of  the  branches  in  Wisconsin  were  also  con- 
solidated, and  on  June  8,  1883,  was  effected 


the  consolidation  of  the  Elgin  &  State  Line 
and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  North-Wes- 
tern railways  with  the  Chicago  &  North- Wes- 
tern. 

During  1884,  the  following  leased  and 
tributary  lines,  operated  by  the  company  in 
Iowa,  were  purchased:  Chicago,  Iowa  & 
Nebraska  railroad,  from  the  Mississippi  river 
bridge  at  Clinton  to  Cedar  Rapids  ;  Cedar 
Rapids  &  Missouri  river  railroad,  from 
Cedar  Rapids  to  Council  Bluffs,  these  two 
constituting  the  main  line  across  the  State, 
and  the  Maple  river  railroad,  a  connection 
running  into  northwestern  Iowa — total, 
487.97  miles;  the  Sioux  City  &  Pacific  rail- 
road, from  Sioux  City  to  Missouri  Valley 
Junction,  thence  across  the  Missouri  river 
to  a  connection  with  the  Union  Pacific  rail- 
road at  Fremont,  Neb. ;  the  Missouri  Valley 
&  Blair  Railway  &  Bridge  company,  owning 
the  bridge  and  its  approaches  over  the  Mis- 
souri river  at  Blair;  and  the  Fremont,  Elk- 
horn  &  Missouri  Valley  railroad,  from 
Fremont  to  Valentine,  near  Fort  Niobrara, 
Neb.,  with  the  Creighton  branch,  311  miles; 
total,  418.42  miles  of  tributaries,  and  the 
Blair  bridge  property. 

During  1885,  the  construction  of  about 
seventy-five  miles  of  railroad  was  begun 
under  the  charter  or  the  Northern  Illinois 
railway  company,  extending  from  the  coal 
deposits  adjacent  to  La  Salle,  Illinois,  to 
Belvidere,  on  the  Freeport  line,  where  a 
direct  connection  was  made  with  the  main 
lines  for  the  distribution  of  coal  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  throughout  the  Northwest. 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  to  reduce  the 
number  of  its  minor  corporations,  the  Iowa 
Midland,  the  Stanwood  &  Tipton,  the  Des 
Moines  &  Minneapolis,  the  Ottnmwa,  Cedar 
Falls  &  St.  Paul,  and  the  Iowa  Southwestern 
companies  were  merged,  during  the  year, 
witli  the  Chicago  &  North  Western. 

The  items  charged  to  construction  account 
during  the  year  (exclusive  of  the  Sioux  City 
&  Pacific,  and  Fremont,  Elkhorn,  &  Mis- 
souri Valley  lines)  amounted  to  £20,195,- 
762.83.  The  control  of  the  two  lines  last 
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named  was  acquired  by  the  purchase  and 
transfer  of  their  capital  stocks,  both  roads 
being  operated  independently  of  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western  company. 

The  total  number  of  miles  operated  by  the 
company  on  May  31,  1885,  was  3,843.31,  of 
which  3,302.06  were  laid  with  steel  rails. 
The  mileage  had  been  increased  64  miles 
iluringthe  year  by  the  completion  of  the 
Ottumwa,  Cedar  Falls  &  St.  Paul  line  from 
Belle  Plaine  to  the  coal  fields  near  Muchak- 
inock,  Iowa,  and  16.6  miles  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Princeton  &  Western  railway  in 
Wisconsin,  from  Wisconsin  Valley  Junction 
to  Necedah;  total  80  miles. 

The  capital  stock  was  increased  during  the 
period  named  by  the  issuance  of  147,575 
shares  of  common  stock,  used  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Iowa  leased  roads.  This 
brought  the  total  amount  of  the  com- 
pany's common  stock  outstanding  to  $41,- 
372,300,  of  which  $10,006,800  was  owned 
by  the  company.  The  total  par  value  of  pre- 
ferred stock  outstanding  on  May  31,  1885, 
including  22  shares  owned  by  the  company, 
was  $22,325,200.  The  gross  earnings  for 
the  year  showed  a  falling  off  of  $1,518.568.60, 
This,  however,  was  largely  offset  by  a  re- 
duction in  operating  expenses  of  $1,365,- 
356.92.  Of  the  decrease,  the  sum  of  $749, 
367.34  was  attributable  to  the  loss  of  freight 
tonnage  and  low  rates,  which  amounted  to 
about  49.34  per  cent,  of  the  decline  for  the 
year.  The  decrease  in  passenger  earnings 
amounted  to  $654,960.03,  or  about  43.13 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  decrease  in  gross  re- 
ceipts, which  circumstance  diminution  of  a 
marked  degree  the  effect  of  dull  times  upon 
the  movement  of  travel.  The  reduction  in 
gross  earnings  proceeding  from  these  two 
diminished  sources  of  revenue  amounted  to 
$1,404,327.37,  or  92.47  per  cent,  of  the 
year's  shrinkage. 

The  land  commissioner  reported  the  cash 
receipts  of  the  land  department,  derived 
from  sales  of  lands  and  lots,  deferred  pay- 
ment, interest,  trespass  and  stumpage,  as 
being  *C53,190.13  for  the  vear.  The  total 


number  of  acres  sold  was  $588,683.68.  The 
amount  due  to  the  land  department  on  out- 
standing contracts  for  land  sold  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  was  $987,286.94,  and  for 
lots  $136,893.70,  making  the  total  assets  on 
outstanding  contracts  on  May  31,  1885, 
$1,124,180.64.  The  quantity  of  land  cov- 
ered by  the  various  grants  unconveyed  on  the 
31st  of  May,  was  1,757,019.81  acres,  of 
which  1,373,272.34  were  unsold,  and  383, 
747.46  acres  were  held  under  contracts  of  sale. 

The  number  of  miles  operated  by  the 
North  Western  company  on  May  31,  1886, 
was  3,948.71,  the  mileage  showing  an  in- 
crease of  77  miles,  due  to  the  completion 
of  the  Northern  Illinois  railway  from  the 
coal  fields  at  Spring  Valley  to  Belvidere,  and 
an  increase  of  28.40  miles  by  the  completion 
of  the  Yankton  branch  of  the  Dakota 
Central  railroad,  from  Centreville  to  Yank- 
ton,  Dakota.  These  additions  made  the  total 
amount  of  new  road  added  during  the  year 
105.40  miles.  Of  this  entire  length  of 
road,  there  were  587.50  in  Illinois,  920.91 
in  Wisconsin,  308.49  in  Michigan,  1,112.08 
in  Iowa,  414.47  in  Minnesota  and  605.26 
in  Dakota. 

The  years  1885-6  witnessed  no  change  in 
the  amount  of  capital  stock,  although  some 
important  changes  occurred  in  the  amount 
and  nature  of  the  funded  debt.  On  August  1, 
1885,  four  old  issues  of  seven  per  cent  bonds 
fell  due  and,  with  the  exception  of  $6,000 
not  presented,  were  paid.  Consolidated 
sinking  bonds  to  a  like  amount  were  issued, 
and  of  these  were  sold  $3.740,000,  at  a 
premium  sufficient  to  enable  the  company  to 
keep  the  balance  of  $662,000  in  its  treasury. 
A  reduction  of  $949,000  was  made  in  the 
funded  debt  by  the  cancellation  of  bonds  on 
hand  and  purchased  for  sinking  funds. 

The  equipment  of  the  road  was  increased 
during  the  year  by  an  addition  to  the  rolling 
stock  of  twenty-six  locomotives  and  490 
cars,  making  the  entire  rolling  stock  owned 
by  the  company  60S  locomotives  and  21,544 
cars  of  various  descriptions.  The  total  ex- 
penditures for  construction,  equipment  and 
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new  railroads   amounted    to  $1,136,, 743.60. 

Compared  with  the  previous  year  there 
was  an  increase  of  $85.83  per  mile  in  the  gross 
earnings,  a  decrease  of  $50.11  per  mile  in 
the  expenses  and  taxes,  and  an  increase  in 
net  earnings  of  $135.94  per  mile.  The 
operating  expenses  were  54.19  per  cent  of 
the  gross  earnings,  and  the  operating  ex- 
penses and  taxes  57.08  per  cent,  being  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  per  centage  of  the 
year  before. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  company, 
held  in  Chicago  on  June  3,  1885,  a  proposi- 
tion was  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the 
stockholders  looking  to  the  issue  of  bonds 
under  a  mortgage  to  be  made  to  the  Union 
Trust  company  of  New  York,  dated  April 
15,  1886,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $20,- 
000,000.  The  issue  was  to  be  known  as  the 
"Chicago  &  North  AVestern  railway  company 
extension  bonds  of  1886,"  and  the  bonds 
were  to  mature  on  August  15,  1926,  bearing 
such  rate  of  interest,  payable  semi-annually, 
as  should  be  stated  in  the  bond,  not,  how- 
ever, exceeding  five  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  issue  was  to  be  secured  by  the  deposit 
with  the  trustee  of  the  first  mortgage  bonds 
of  other  companies,  whose  roads  might  be 
thereafter  constructed  and  acquired. 

During  the  year  1885-6  the  construction  of 
several  pieces  of  road,  to  fill  up  intermediate 
gaps  in  existing  lines,  and  some  extensions 
were  begun.  Among  these  were  a  link  of  15 
miles,  from  Lake  City  to  Wall  Lake,  Onawa, 
Iowa,  and  one  of  204  miles  from  Mapleton  to 
Iowa.  There  was  also  begun  an  extension  of 
the  Dakota  Central  railroad,  from  its  then 
terminus  at  Columbia,  northerly  to  a  connec- 
tion with  a  branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
railway,  at  Oakes,  Dakota,  about  38  miles. 

During  the  year  ending  May  31,  1887,  the 
length  of  the  lines  owned  and  operated  by  the 
company  was  increased  152.64  miles,  made 
up  of  three  extensions  of  the  Dakota  Centra' 
railway,  amounting  to  95.45  miles;  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Toledo  &  North  Western,  15.38 
miles;  an  extension  of  the  Maple  Valley 
branch,  20.70  miles;  the  construction  of  the 


Janesville  &  Evansville  cut-off,  16.10  miles; 
an  extension  from  Winona  Junction  to  La 
Crosse,  3.96  miles;  an  extension  to  the  Mit- 
chell iron  mines,  in  Michigan,  1.05  miles. 

On  January  1,  1887,  the  balance  of  the 
issue  of  the  $2,750,000  of  the  first  mortgage 
seven  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Winona  &  St. 
Peter  company  (eastern  division),  amount- 
ing to  $1,276,000,  matured  and  were  paid  off . 
Of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  "  extension 
bonds  of  1886,"  to  which  reference  has  been 
above  made,  there  were  sold  $8,147,000.  Of 
this  amount  $5,772,000  were  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  various  extensions  embraced 
in  the  system  of  roads  operated  by  the  com- 
pany. On  May  31,  1887,  the  total  funded 
debt  was  $97,384,500. 

A  comparison  of  the  financial  results  of 
the  year  ending  May  31,  1888,  with  those 
of  the  year  preceding  shows  an  increase 
in  the  passenger  earnings  of  $459,470.30. 
In  express  earnings,  $12,221.76;  in  mail 
earnings,  $69,270.18;  in  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts, $45,967.61.  Over  and  against  this 
was  presented  a  decrease  in  freight  earnings 
of  $210,286.37,  making  the  gross  gain  from 
all  these  sources  for  the  year,  $376,243.48. 
The  cause  of  the  decrease  in  freight  earnings 
was  the  lower  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile 
received  for  transportation,  the  tonnage 
being  greater  than  in  former  years,  and  the 
price  paid  for  it  less.  This  important 
branch  of  traffic  constituted  71  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  gross  earnings,  and  the  decrease 
in  revenue  resulting  from  the  fractional  de- 
crease per  ton  per  mile  on  the  gross  tonnage 
carried,  amounted  to  $2,242,624.86,  as  com- 
pared with  the  low  rates  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  added  mileage  during  the  year  was 
109.25  miles.  Three  short  lines  in  Iowa,  run- 
ning to  the  coal  mines  on  the  Boone  branch 
and  to  other  coal  banks  in  the  same  State, 
heretofore  entitled  the  Iowa  Railway  Coal 
and  Manufacturing  company,  were  taken 
into  the  Tnileage  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  during  the  year. 

The  total  mileage  on  May  31,  1888,  was 
4,210.75,  situated  in  five  States  and  one  ter. 
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ritory,  as  follows:  586.28  miles,  or  13.93  per 
cent.,  in  Illinois;  940.55  miles,  or  22.34  per 
cent.,  in  Wisconsin;  347.92  miles,  or  82.26 
per  cent.,  in  Michigan;  414.47  miles,  or  9.85 
per  cent.,  in  Minnesota;  1,163.12  miles,  or 
27.62  percent.,  in  Iowa,  and  758.41  miles, 
or  18  per  cent.,  in  Dakota.  The  average 
number  of  miles  operated  by  the  company 
throughout  the  year  was  4,177.96. 

The  net  increase  of  the  funded  debt  of  the 
company  during  the  year  on  account  of  the 
issuance  of  bonds  for  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  new  lines  was  $6,049,000.  The 
aggregate  net  expenditures  during  the  year 
chargeable  to  construction  and  equipment 
were  $4,211,006.28. 

The  year  following — that  ending  May  31, 
1889 — showed  a  decrease  in  gross  earnings 
and  an  increase  in  interest  on  bonds  amount- 
ing, together,  to  81,330,999.98.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  decrease  in  expenses  and  taxes 
amounted  to  $643,511.89,  showing  a  net  de- 
crease during  the  year  of  $687,088.09.  Most 
of  the  comparative  loss  in  gross  earnings  was 
due  to  the  falling  off  of  $925,151.59,  or  4.84 
per  cent.,  in  the  receipts  from  freight,  al- 
though there  was  also  a  decrease  in  the  pass- 
enger earnings  of  $18,343.87,  or  .29  percent. 
By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  loss  oc- 
curred upon  the  Iowa  and  Galena  divisions, 
which  carried,  in  addition  to  the  local  traffic, 
the  trans-continental  and  western  business 
of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific 
roads,  which  paid  an  extremely  low  rate  per 
ton  per  mile. 

New  bonds,  to  the  amount  of  $1,713,000, 
were  issued  during  the  year,  and  $25,000  in 
old  bonds  canceled,  showing  a  net  increase 
in  the  bonded  debt  incurred  for  new  rail- 
roads, of  $1, 688,000. 

The  mileage  added  during  the  year  was 
33.21  miles,  being  less  than  one  per  cent,  of 
the  length  of  the  entire  road,  and  less  than 
the  amount  added  in  any  previous  year  dur- 
ing the  preceding  decade.  A  small  local 
line,  or  link,  of  about  eight  miles  in  length, 
called  the  Junction  railway,  from  a  point 
near  North  Evanston  to  Montrose,  to  connect 


the  Milwaukee  &  Wisconsin  division,  and 
thereby  avoid  considerable  terminal  haulage 
of  trains  into  and  out  of  the  heart  of  the  city 
of  Chicago,  was  undertaken. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders, 
three  more  of  the  smaller  proprietary  lines 
owned  by  the  company  were  directed  to  be 
absorbed,  and  during  the  year  the  necessary 
transfers  of  their  franchises  and  property 
were  effected:  The  roads  thus  taken  into 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western  system,  proper, 
were  the  Iron  Range  railway  company,  in  the 
mineral  regions  of  Alichigan,  and  the  Lake 
Geneva  and  State  Line  road,  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  in  all  about  75  miles. 

The  fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  1890,  was 
marked  by  an  increase  of  8.03  per  cent,  in 
the  freight  earnings  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  twelve  months  preceding,  being  &!,- 
460,567.39.  In  fact  it  exceeded  by  $324,- 
729.46  those  of  any  previous  year,  the  highest 
theretofore  reached  being  the  freight  earn- 
ings of  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  1887. 
At  the  same  time  the  average  rate  received 
was  smaller  than  ever  before,  being  ten  mills 
in  1890,  as  against  eleven  mills  in  1887. 

Apart  from  this,  the  history  of  the  road 
during  1889-90  exhibits  no  striking  features. 
The  funded  debt  was  reduced  by  $136,000, 
being  the  amount  of  Chicago  &  North  Wes- 
tern five  per  cent,  sinking  fund  bonds  can- 
celed. The  sum  of  $20,000  in  the  Penin- 
sula railroad  company  seven  per  cent,  bonds 
was  also  retired.  A  large  and  well  arranged 
passenger  station  was  erected  at  Milwaukee, 
and  freight  and  station  buildings,  warehouses, 
coal  yards,  water  tanks,  stock  yards,  engine 
houses  and  repair  shops  were  constructed  and 
other  improvements  made  upon  the  various 
lines,  permanently  increasing  the  value  of  the 
company's  property  by  the  large  expenditures 
incurred  for  these  purposes.  The  mileage  of 
the  road  was  not  extended. 

In  the  land  department,  the  sales  of  land 
were  67,450.90  acres  and  1,120  lots,  for  the 
legal  consideration  of  $464,999.95  in  cash  and 
time  payments.  The  amount  of  land  sold 
from  the  Minnesota  grant  was  59,947. 1C  acres, 
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at  the  average  price  of  $5.26  per  acre;  from 
the  Michigan  grant.  11,541.66  acres,  at  the 
average  of  $2.13  per  acre;  and  from  the  Wis- 
consin grant,962.08  acres,  at  the  average  price 
of  $2. 64  per  acre.  The  net  cash  receipts  were 
$383,707.50,  and  the  assets  for  lots  and  lands 
sold  on  time  sales  amounted,  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  to  $1,032,893.92.  The  total  quan- 
tity of  lands  in  all  the  grants  on  the  31st  of 
May,  1890,  was  1,154,847.01$  acres,  from 
which  had  been  sold,  under  contracts  yet  to 
mature,  240,233.64$  acres,  leaving  the  net 
amount  of  914,613.37  acres  in  the  various 
grants  unsold  on  the  31st  of  May,  1890. 

During  the  year  ending  May  31,  1891, 
22.69  miles  of  new  road  were  added  by  the 
completion  of  the  Junction  railway,  in  Cook 
County,  111.,  and  the  Paint  River  railway,  in 
Michigan.  The  first  mentioned  road  con- 
sisted of  7.69  miles  of  double  steel  track,and 
was  opened  for  traffic  on  April  13,  1891. 
The  construction  of  this  short  line  completed 
the  system  of  outside  connections  between 
the  three  main  lines  of  the  company  enter- 
ing the  city  of  Chicago,  and  rendered  pos- 
sible the  transfer  of  business  between  them 
without  bringing  an  accession  of  freight  into 
the  crowded  city  yards.  It  also  completed 
the  belt  system  owned  by  the  company  be- 
tween North  Evanston,  on  the  Milwaukee 
division,  and  the  Illinois  Central  railroad 
tracks  at  Sixteenth  street,  on  the  lake, 
through  the  use  of  the  St.  Charles  Air  Line 
tracks,  a  quarter  interest  of  which  was  owned 
by  the  Chicago  &  North  Western.  The 
Paint  River  railway.  15  miles  in  length,  w;i* 
an  extension  of  the  Crystal  Falls  branch  of 
the  North  Western  in  the.  iron  districts  of 
Michigan.  Both  roads  were  consolidated 
with  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  railway, 
in  June,  1890.  During  the  same  month, 
the  Toledo  &  North  Western  railway,  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  company's  proprietary  lines, 
385.19  miles,  was  also  merged  and  consoli- 
dated under  the  laws  of  Iowa.  These  addi- 
tions and  consolidations  made  the  total  mile- 
age of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  on  May 
31,  1891,  4,273.07,  of  which  1,211.16  miles 
were  proprietary  lines. 


No  change  was  made  during  the  year  in 
the  amount  of  capital  stock,  which  remained 
at  $63,720,320.53.  The  total  funded  debt 
on  the  same  date  was  $112,570,500,  or 
$7,585,000  more  than  on  May  31, 1890.  The 
increase  was  caused  by  the  issue  of  bonds, 
the  proceeds  being  required  for  the  enlarge- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  company's 
property  in  various  ways. 

The  increase  in  gross  earnings  during  the 
year  amounted  to  $628,837.34,  but  owing  to 
an  increase  of  $785,526.97  in  the  operating 
expenses,  together  with  an  increase  in  taxa- 
tion and  in  fixed  charges,  the  net  earnings 
showed  a  decrease  of  $390,402.31,  or  9.59 
per  cent.  The  financial  result  of  the 
year's  operations,  after  the  payment  of  all 
charges,  sinking  fund,  and  the  usual  divi- 
dends, showed  a  balance  of  $234,758.69.  The 
net  receipts  of  the  land  department  amount- 
ed to  $433,126. 97. 

The  appended  statistical  tables  show  the 
financial  operations  of  the  company  from 
1871  to  1891,  together  with  condensed  state- 
ments of  both  passenger  and  freight  busi- 
ness during  the  same  period. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  notice  two  or 
three  facts  which  these  statistics  either  es- 
tablish or  illustrate.  One  is  the  generally 
steady  downward  tendency  of  freight  rates, 
which  has  been  in  an  almost  directly  inverse 
ratio  to  the  tonnage  carried.  The  appreci- 
ation in  the  latter,  however,  has  served  to 
induce  a  constant  growth  in  the  revenue 
derived  from  this  source.  Another  striking 
fact  is  the  discrepancy  between  the  receipts 
from  freight  and  passenger  traffic,  the  latter 
being  to  the  former  in  the  ratio  of  about  one 
to  three.  But  the  tables  also  shed  a  bright 
light  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  company  in 
adopting  a  policy  sufficiently  broad  to  build 
up,  at  a  rate  of  increase  truly  marvelous,  the 
vast  territory  traversed  by  its  lines.  In  less 
than  two  decades,  the  total  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried  has  more  than  sextupled, 
while  the  number  of  passengers  transported 
one  mile  had  but  little  more  than  trebled, 
showing  that  the  interchange  of  business 
with  remote  sections  had  been  fostered. 
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YEAR. 

MILKS. 

GKOSS  EARNINGS. 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 
AND  TAXES. 

PERCENTAGE   OF 
EARNINGS. 

i-r-'     

1  38290 

$    Il,4li2,161  44 

$      6  810  025  90 

59  70 

1X73 

1  84957 

12  736  60d  75 

8  178  230  7  1 

•    64  21 

18J4  

1  989.88 

15,631,836  61 

9  275  849  66 

511.34 

1875 

1  9911.78 

13  786  303  08 

8  781  267  13 

63  69 

1876      .. 

1  992.08 

14,013,731  97 

8  274,289  90 

59.04 

1877  ...   . 

1  993.28 

13.H33  101  96 

7  526  1(  0  92 

57  75 

1878 

200698 

14  751  062  49 

7  630  945  79 

51  00 

]87!)                        

2  129.37 

14.880921  39 

7  701  649  13 

52  86 

1880 

221583 

17  349  349  04 

8  431  599  82 

48  69 

1881  
1882 

2,044.16 
303290 

19,334,172  05 
23  684  h56  19 

10,4  '5.821  (5 
12  S396:i4  11 

fw.re 

53  37 

1883 

3  464  70 

24  081  834  3° 

14  07"  516  36 

58  44 

1884 

371958 

25d206i4  16 

15  14'J  9-S7  12 

60  51 

1885     

3,819.37 

23.502.6i5  56 

)3,79ii,fl07  05 

58.69 

1886 

3891  45 

24  279  699  74 

13  859  225  96 

57  08 

1887     

4037.23 

26321,315  15 

15  OMI.341  77 

57  26 

1888 

4  17796 

26  697  558  63 

16  670799  2! 

62  44 

1889   

4,243.98 

25,692,258  81 

16.0^7.2.-7  33 

62.36 

1890..   . 

4  250.38 

27  161  837  07 

17.405.104  87 

B4.07 

1891    

4.273.07 

27,793.674  41 

18,291,005  71 

65.81 

YEAR. 

NET  EARNINGS. 

OTHER  CHARGES. 

NET  INCOME. 

AMOUNT  OFDIVID'NU 

PERCENTAGK 
OF  DIVIDEND 
PAID. 

ON  COMMON 
STOCK. 

ON  PREFKR'D 
STOCK 

187" 

$  4,592,135  54 
4,558,370  04 
6,356,086  95 
5,005,035  95 
45.73.442  07 
5,507,001  04 
7,130,116  70 
6,873,272  26 
8,917,;49  22 
8,908.251  i  0 
11.045,022  08 
10,009.317  96 
9,879,667  04 
9,708,148  51 
10.420,373  78 
10.250,973  38 
10,026,759  41 
9,664.971  48 
9,759,732  20 
9,502,668  70 

&  1,973,811  76 
2,374,456  51 
3,163,920  69 
4,486,769  57 
4,713,327  20 
4,578,658  61 
4,665,629  54 
4,584.644  36 
4,837,8-il  32 
5,130,749  20 
5,666,946  94 
5,957,7ul  32 
6,178,939  24 
5,151,101  01 
5,594,362  92 
5,194,197  61 
5,273,155  96 
5.598.456  12 
5,688,767  20 
5,822,1(16  01 

$  2,618,323  78 
2,183,913  53 
1,911,752  98 
518,266  38 
1,016.114  87 
928,34'i  43 
2,464,487  16 
2.287,627  90 
4,080,167  90 
3,777,5111  80 
5,378,075  14 
4,051,616  64 
3.700,727  80 
4,5^7  017  50 
4.826,010  86 
6,056.775  77 
4,753.603  45 
4.f66,515  36 
4;070,965  00 
3,680,562  69 

*  1,486,188  64 
2,019,6,0  00 

"3!4 

'3" 
4 

6 
6 

64 

7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
K 
6 

7 

'3* 

7 
7 
7* 
8 
8 
8 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 

1873         .     . 

1874  

1875              

1876 

1877 

536,810  00 
1,955,134  00 
2,10  -.868  90 
2,4115,521  00 
2,420,272  75 
2,586,637  75 
2,800,3:  6  52 
2,936,469  50 
3,981.348  50 
3,444,501  00 
3,444,504  00 
3,444,504  00 
3,44  ,504iOO 
3,444,979  00 
3,445,804  00 

1878 

1879 

1880              

1881 

1882 

1883            ... 

1884 

1885  

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889            

1890 

1891       

YEAR. 

TOTAL  TONNAGE  OF 
FREIGHT. 

FREIGHT  TONNAGE 
CARRIED  PER 
MILE. 

HEVENUF.  PER 
MILE. 

AVERAGE  PER 
TON  PER 
MILE. 
(Cents.) 

TOTAL  REVENUE  FROM 
FREIGHT. 

U72.    . 

2.510.016 

287,764,006 

$3  00 

2  16 

$  7  *21  "75  09 

IH73  

2,558,390 

368,  4;  5  480 

2  91 

2  35 

9  550  547  04 

1874  

8,591,090 

461,112,030 

2  86 

2  22 

11  2(16805  74 

1*75 

3,153.315 

454  546,461 

3  03 

2  10 

<)  623  |65  S7 

1S76. 

3,471,927 

5(13,132,389 

2  83 

95 

9,83"  9*9  37 

1877 

3,413,398 

485  357  900 

2  64 

86 

9  COS  278  67 

1878  

3,911,261 

623,768,593 

2  75 

72 

ln.Tnt  168  18 

1879. 

4,265,437 

681  878,311 

2  49 

56 

1  0  637  3675^ 

1880 

5.574.635 

865  909  54" 

2  31 

49 

1"  847  777  5" 

1881. 

6,662,112 

980  5°"  774 

2  16 

47 

14  >14  151  49 

1882. 

8,190.893 

1  192  18«  03!l 

2  13 

47 

17  525  134  19 

1883. 

7,874,665 

1,183  829  358 

2  10 

42 

16  S94  351  75 

1884.   . 

8,453,994 

1,350,173.778 

2  09 

.31 

17  677  MHJ  40 

1885  

8,235,127 

1,416789,205 

2  l'8 

19 

16  917  393  71 

1886.  .. 

8,194,239 

1,466.892,717 

2.06 

19 

1  "  503  244  43 

1887. 

9,737,312 

1,754,598  590 

I  99 

.10 

19  3"9  483  81 

1888 

10,912.315 

1  93!i  1144  102 

1   7ti 

99 

19  118  797  44 

1889.... 

11,154,715 

!,*(>(  701  680 

1.63 

1.01 

•                    18  193  045  85 

1890 

13.  38,110 

2  000  K1-"  i'l  :; 

1  PO 

.98 

1M  654  213  "4 

1891  

13,616,872 

1,950,037,071 

1.03 

1.02 

19,829.341  31 
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VEAR. 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF 
PASSENGERS. 

PASSENGERS  CARRIED 
PER  MILE. 

REVENUE  PER 
PASSENGER  PER 
MILE.  (GENTS.) 

TOTAL  REVENUE 
FROM  PASSENGERS. 

1872  

2  •"4,705 

99,299,476 

3  28 

S3  260  654  06 

1873 

2.479  202 

111,071,927 

3  16 

3  509  702  28 

1874  

2,823,889 

109,1'4,533 

3  14 

3,426824  35 

1875 

3,407,620 

116775,ar>4 

3  02 

3205059  C8 

1876            

3,527,143 

HB,£1  8,306 

2  85 

3  483  647  42 

1877.     ... 
1878      

3,347,853 
3,416,413 

1  16.902,435 
118,8:7,406 

2.89 
2  83 

3,378,295  18 
3  366  678  61 

1879             

3,321  4-J7 

116,068,482 

2  79 

3  240,695  91 

18SO 

3,964,708 

140,116,884 

2  67 

3,737,342  P5 

ll<8l  

4,482,317 

164,3:«,508 

2.53 

4,158  129  81 

1882 

6,7  4,717 

205,574,178 

2  52 

5.171,423  19 

1883  

7.968,560 

248,856,303 

2.46 

6.119.615  75 

1884                 

8,523,483 

256.386,389 

2  40 

6.153,070  70 

]S»5                 

8,403.884 

231,090.788 

2.38 

5,498.110  67 

1886 

9.140.195 

239,150,020 

2.36 

5,646.149  59 

1887        

9.709,934 

254,709.295 

2  29 

5.820.150  71! 

11-88  
J889               

10,787,420 
11,485,963 

272,745.019 
279.210,717 

2.30 
2.21 

6279.621  03 

ti,-;61.277  16 

1890     

12.14V.789 

289.699.389 

S.17 

6,285,178  81 

1891 

13,184,829 

b09,212,070 

2.17 

6,700,351  38 

The  principal  officers  of  the  C.  &  N.  W. 
remain  (1892)  as  they  have  been  for  many 
years,  which  is  the  best  of  evidence  as  to  their 
trustworthiness  and  good  management. 
Those  residing  in  Chicago  are  as  follows: 
Marvin  llughitt,  president;  second  vice- 
president,  M.  M.  Kirkman;  W.  0.  Goudy, 
general  solicitor;  C.  S.  Darrow,  attorney; 
J.  B.  Redfield,  auditor;  J.  M.  Whitman, 
general  manager;  J.  E  Blunt,  chief  engineer; 
S.  Sanborn,  general  superintendent;  H.  R. 
McCullough,  general  freight  agent;  Wm.  A. 
Thrall,  general  passenger  and  ticket  agent; 
Chicago  directors,  Albert  Keep,  chairman; 
.Marvin  Hughitt,  N.  K.  Fairbank. 

The  Michigan  Central  road  succeeded  to 

the  franchise  of  the  Detroit  &  St.  Joseph 

railroad,  which  was  incorpo- 

The  Michigan 

central  Railroad,  rated  m  1831  and  capitalized 
at  $1,500,000.  That  corporation  expended 
nearly  $117,000  in  construction  within  six 
years,  but  was  forced  to  succumb  by  the 
panic  of  1837,  and  the  line  was  sold  to  the 
State.  By  February  5th,  of  the  following 
year,  the  road  was  opened  to  Ypsilanti  (then 
"Godfrey's"),  at  a  cost  to  the  commonwealth 
of  $400,000  for  construction  and  rolling 
stock. 

The  receipts  up  to  June  1st  were  $23,963.- 
56,  and  ten  thousand  passengers  were  trans- 
ported during  the  following  summer.  Ann 
Arbor  was  reached  in  October,  1839,  and  the 
line  was  being  ra'pidly  extended  toward 


Jackson,  the  rails  beinglaid  on  sawn  timber?, 
and  fastened  by  wooden  wedges  into  a  groove 
shaped  like  a  trapezoid,  and  spiked.  These 
rails  were  not  all  of  iron;  when  these  were 
not  obtainable  and  necessity  prompted,  oak 
was  substituted  for  the  metal. 

The  passenger  coaches  used  somewhat 
resembled  the  middle  compartment  of  a 
French  "  diligence,"  being  practically  an 
omnibus  "turned  side-way."  The  conductor 
collected  tickets  and  fares  after  the  manner 
of  his  English  confreres,  walking  on  a  plank 
running  along  the  outside,  from  end  to  end 
of  the  train. 

By  the  end  of  September,  Jackson  was 
reached,  and  by  January  1,  1839,  the  line  was 
carrying  passengers  to  Marshall,  one  hundred 
and  nine  miles  being  then  actually  operated. 

Receipts  (exclusive  of  those  from  carriage 
of  mails)  in  1840  amounted  to  $206,867.48. 

Under  act  of  April  30,  1839,  a  commission 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  discontinuing 
certain  public  works  was  appointed.  Re- 
trenchment seemed  to  be  the  only  policy  to 
adopt,  and  one  after  another  were  abandoned 
until  only  the  Central  and  Southern  rail- 
roads remained.  Their  demand  for  aid 
from  a  depleted  treasury  was  perennial.  The 
Board  of  Internal  Improvements,  in  their 
last  report  to  the  legislature,  December  7, 
1846,  stated  that  between  December  1, 1845, 
and  September  4,  1846,  the  Central  railroad 
had  earned,  in  gross,  only  $239,663.75. 
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During  the  eight  months  preceding  the  sale 
of  this  road  to  the  subsequently  incorporated 
Michigan  Central  railroad  company,  the 
State  was  compelled  to  expend  upon  it  an 
additional  sum  of  $143,314.59. 

When  the  legislature  of  Michigan  began 
to  agitate  the  question  of  the  sale  of  public 
works,  there  were  many  who  were  anxious  to 
lease  the  Central  and  Southern  railroads. 
But  it  was  finally  decided  that  the  policy  of 
internal  improvement  by  theState  had  proved 
a  costly  failure,  and  that  both  roads  should 
be  sold.  A  corporation  styled  the  Michigan 
Central  railroad  company  bought  the  line  as 
abandoned  by  theState  for  $2,000,000,  and  not 
long  after  that  the  Southern  road  was  sold  for 
$500,000.  It  is  not  surprising  that  at  about 
the  time  of  this  transaction,  eastern  capitalists 
began  to  look  to  what  they  termed  the  insol- 
vent West  as  a  desirable  locality  for  invest- 
ment. Stephen  F.  Gale,  during  a  visit  to 
Boston,  was  asked  by  President  Wilkins,  of 
a  Boston  bank,  regarding  western  invest- 
ments. Mr.  Gale  advised  investment  in 
Michigan  bonds  at  seventy  cents  per  dollar, 
by  the  purchase  of  which  control  of  the 
Michigan  roads  might  be  secured.  The  New 
England  financier  acted  upon  the  advice,  and 
to  the  success  of  his  investment  may  be  at- 
tributed the  boast  of  Boston  capitalists  that 
"  when  the  western  States  and  their  people 
fail  to  complete  a  railroad,  Boston  steps  in 
witli  her  capital  and  assumes  control."  The 
road  was  completed  to  Chicago,  and  opened 
May  ill,  1852.  A  temporary  depot  was 
erected  on  the  lake  shore,  south  of  Twelfth 
street,  and  used  until  the  city  granted  per- 
mission to  the  Illinois  Central  company  to  ex- 
tend its  track  to  the  river  in  April,  185G,when 
the  latter  company  erected  its  depot,  at  the 
foot  of  Lake  street,  and  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral secured  entrance  for  its  trains  at  that 
point.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  the  track,  as  originally  laid,  rested 
on  piles. 

In  1854.  the  company  leased,  in  perpetuity, 
the  Joliet  &  Northern  Indiana  line  running 
eastward  fivm  Joliet  to  Lake,  on  the  Indi- 


ana State  line,  a  distance  of  twenty-nine 
miles.  The  annual  rental  paid  was  $89,000. 
In  1871,  the  company  operated  714  miles, 
distributed  among  its  various  divisions 
as  follows:  Chicago  &  Detroit,  284  miles; 
Jackson  &  Niles,  or  the  Air  Line,  103 
miles;  Grand  Kiver  Valley  (Jackson  to 
Grand  Rapids),  97  miles;  Jackson,  Lansing  & 
Saginaw,  144  miles;  Kalamazoo  &  South 
Haven,  32  miles;  Niles  &  South  Bend,  10 
miles;  Joliet  &  Northern  Indiana,  44  miles. 
The  company  had  also  obtained  the  right  to 
use  the  Chicago  &  Michigan  Lake  Shore  road 
running  from  Chicago  to  Pentwater,  a  dis- 
tance of  150  miles.  The  construction  of 
second  tracks  between  Lake  station  and 
Niles,  and  Ypsilanti  and  Detroit,  was  begun 
in  1871,  and  the  introduction  of  steel  rails 
marked  the  history  of  the  road  during  the 
same  year. 

The  principal  officers  of  the  company  in 
that  year  were:  James  P.  Joy,  president;  N. 
Thayer,  vice-president;  Isaac  Livermore, 
treasurer;  H.  E.  Sargent,  superintendent; 
Joshua  Crane,  assistant  treasurer  and  secre- 
tary; and  William  Booth,  auditor. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  company  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  1872,  showed  an 
increase  of  $418,525.29  over  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  although  many  difficulties  were 
encountered  in  transacting  the  business  of  the 
road.  The  winter  of  1871-72  proved  ex- 
traordinarily severe  and  for  about  a  month 
ferriage  at  the  Detroit  river  was  impossible — 
owing  to  the  accumulation  of  ice.  Between 
one  thousand  and  twelve  hundred  cars  of 
freight  had  to  be  side-tracked  at  a  heavy  loss, 
while  the  continued  frost  so  far  damaged  the 
tracks  as  to  result  in  unusual  wear  of  the 
rolling  stock. 

Nevertheless  competition  was  so  brisk 
the  management  decided  upon  a  policy  of 
extensive  improvement,  which  was  out- 
lined in  the  report  for  1872  as  follows: 

"The  result  is  the  large  necessary  expendi- 
ture on  capital  account,  already  made  and 
making,  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  all  the 
great  avenues  between  the  AVest  and  the  sea. 
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board.  In  the  case  of  this  company,  the 
tracks  must  be  doubled  and  made  the  most 
perfect  possible,  power  and  rolling-stock 
multiplied,  and  everything  fitted  to  move 
the  largest  possible  volume  of  business  at  the 
least  possible  cost." 

The  most  natural  eastern  connection  of 
the  Michigan  Central  was,  at  that  time,  the 
Great  Western  of  Canada.  Improvements 
were  being  made  in  that  line,  and  the  track 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  between  Detroit  and 
Buffalo  was  being  reduced  from  broad  to 
narrow  gauge.  It  was  believed  that  the  com- 
pletion of  the  bridge  across  the  Niagara  river 
would  afford  ample  outlet  to  the  East,  con- 
nections being  thus  afforded  with  both  the 
Erie  and  the  New  York  Central. 

The  fire  of  October,  1871,  destroyed  all  the 
company's  buildings  in  Chicago,  and  con- 
sumed all  the  freight  in  store.  The  facilities 
for  handling  freight  were  necessarily  crip, 
pled,  while  the  unexpected  and  unpreceden- 
ted demand  for  building  material,  (together 
with  shipments  of  ordinary  merchandise) 
filled  the  side  tracks  with  loaded  cars.  During 
the  succeeding  winter,  the  average  number  of 
cars  seeking  entrance  into  Chicago  was  from 
five  to  eight  hundred.  There  was,  however,  a 
reverse  side  to  the  picture.  The  company 
found  itself  able  to  secure  needed  ground  for 
station  purposes  in  Chicago,  thus  removing  a 
difficulty  with  which  it  had  labored  for  sev- 
eral years. 

In  1872,  the  company  acquired  control  and 
assumed  the  management  of  the  Jackson, 
Lansing  &  Sagiuaw  railroad,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  which  it  had  materially  aided.  The 
Detroit  &  Bay  City  railroad  became  a  part 
of  the  system  in  1873. 

.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1874freight 
rates,  both  east  and  west,  were  badly  de- 
moralized by  a  "railroad  war  "  Of  the 
results  of  this  policy  of  cutting,  the  directors, 
in  their  report  of  1874,  say:  "that  the  whole 
business  during  that  time  has  been  (was)  done 
at  not  much,  if  any,  above  cost,  and  is  now 
going  at  much  less  than  the  cost  of  doing  it." 


The  large  outlay  made  for  construction  and 
betterments  up  to  this  time  had  not  resulted 
in  a  proportionate  increaseof  income,  yet  the 
law  of  self-preservation  seemed  to  dictate  a 
continuance  of  the  policy,  and  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  1,  1874,  large  addi- 
tional sums  were  charged  to  this  account. 
The  ferry  across  the  Niagara  river,  with  its 
tedious  and  inevitable  delays,  gave  place  to 
the  "  international  bridge,"  used  in  common 
by  the  Michigan  Central,  Grand  Trunk  and 
Canada  Southern  lines. 

An  increase  of  business,  a  lowering  of 
rates,  and  generally  unsatisfactory  financial 
results  constituted  the  salient  features  of 
1875  and  '76,  as  of  the  two  years  preceding. 
In  1877,  James  F.  Joy  resigned  the  presi- 
dency 'as  well  as  his  membership  in  the 
directory.  Samuel  Sloan  of  New  York, 
succeeded  him  in  the  chief  executive  office. 
The  net  earnings  that  year  showed  a  de- 
crease of  8250,377.13  from  those  of  1876,  a 
fact  which  the  directors  attributed  mainly, 
to  the  general  cut  in  rates  on  west-bound 
freight. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June,  1878,  the  line 
became  a  part  of  the  "  Vanderbilt  system." 
William  II.  Vanderbilt  was  elected  president, 
and  among  the  new  Board  of  directors 
chosen  were  Cornelius  and  William  K.  Van- 
derbilt, Augustus  Schell,  Samuel  F.  Bayer, 
Edwin  D.  Worcester  (all  of  New  York)  and 
Anson  Stager  of  Chicago. 

A  four  per  cent,  dividend  was  declared 
and  paid  in  1878,  the  first  return  to  stock- 
holders since  1873.  A  new  freight  yard 
was  opened  at  Chicago,  for  the  better  hand- 
ling of  the  company's  constantly  increasing 
business,  for  which  purpose  sixty  acres  of 
land  was  purchased  at  Kensington,  the 
junction  of  the  Michigan  Central  and  Illinois 
Central  roads. 

The  business  of  1880  was  the  most  satis- 
factory since  the  organization  of  the 
company.  Traffic  increased,  rates  were 
higher  and  steady,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  considerable  improvements  were 
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made,  a  dividend  of  eight  per  cent,  was  paid 
to  shareholders.  One  of  the  features  in  the 
history  of  the  company  for  the  year,  which 
deserves  special  mention,  is  the  unpreceden- 
ted sale  of  lands,  at  steadily  advancing 
prices.  Sales  of  47,124.41  acres  were  made, 
the  average  price  per  acre  being  $14.46,  as 
against  $8.74  in  1877;  $9.86  in  1878;  and 
$11.40  in  1879.  The  assets  of  the  land 
department,  on  January  1,  1881,  were  thus 
summed  up  by  the  land  commissioner  : 

408,881  acres  of  land,  estimated  at $3,066,667.50 

Amount  due  on  land  contracts 561,388.48 

Cash  on  hand,  December  31,  1880 84,843.73 

Total  *   712,899.71 

The  Detroit  &  Bay  City  railroad  was  leased 
in  April,  1881,  and  in  December,  1882,  the 
Michigan  Central  assumed  the  operation  and 
management  of  the  Canada  Southern  and 
its  leased  lines  for  a  period  of  twenty-one 
years.  At  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the 
last  mentioned  agreement  the  Canada  South- 
ern had  partially  built  a  line  from  Essex 
Center  to  a  point  on  the  Detroit  river, 
opposite  Detroit.  This  was  completed  soon 
afterward  and  a  ferry  established.  In  1883  a 
branch  was  built  from  Welland  to  the  Ni- 
agara river,  just  below  the  falls,  crossing  the 
river  on  a  "cantilever"  bridge.  The  equip- 
ment was  also  materially  improved,  with  a 
vie'w  to  caring  for  the  increased  through 
traffic. 

On  January  1,  1884,  the  miles  of  road 
operated  (including  the  Canada  Southern 
and  leased  lines)  were  as  follows  : 

MAIN  LINE. 

Chicago  to  Detroit 384.07 

Winsdor  to  Suspension  Bridge 226. 18 


BRANCHES. 

Michigan  Central  System "50.26 

Canada  Southern  System 207.114 


510.35 


957.90 
Total  miles  operated 1,468.15 

On  July  1,  1885,  $1,277,000  of  first  mort- 
gage bonds  of  the  Jackson,  Lansing  &  Sag- 
inaw  railroad  company,  guaranteed  by  the 
Michigan  Central,  matured  and  were  paid 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  land  sales  of  the 
former  company.  A  reduction  in  the  annual 
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interest  payment   of  the  Central  was  thus 
caused  amounting  to  $102,160. 

On  Jnly  1,  1886,  there  matured  $1,000,000 
in  bonds  of  the  Grand  River  Valley  railroad 
company,  also  guaranteed  by  the  Michigan 
Central.  They  were  replaced  by  bonds  of 
this  company,  bearing  interest  at  six  per 
cent,  instead  of  eight,  issued  as  of  March  1, 
1886.  A  similar  issue,  to  the  amount  of 
$500,000,  was  made,  bearing  date  September, 
1879,  the  two  issues  constituting  one  debt  of 
$1,500,000,  securjd  by  a  general  first  mort- 
gage on  the  property  of  the  Grand  river 
Valley  company.  These  issues  produced  a 
net  premium,  after  adjusting  accrued  inter- 
est, amounting  to  $191,250,  which  sum  was 
set  apart  by  the  directors  to  defray  the  con- 
struction of  a  double  track  between  Porter 
and  Kensington.  In  1887,  $234,000  in 
bonds  of  the  Jackson,  Lansing  &  Saginaw 
Company  were  purchased  and  canceled  by 
the  land  grant  trustees,  making  another 
reduction  in  the  annual  interest  of  $18,460. 
Another  reduction  of  $230,000  in  the  funded 
debt  of  the  line  above  mentioned  was  made 
in  1888.  In  1889,  $60,000  additional  of  its 
bonds  were  purchased  and  retired.  On 
November  1st,  of  the  same  year,  a  new  issue 
of  $700,000  in  fifty-year  bonds,  at  five  per 
cent.,  was  authorized,  to  meet  $640,000  in 
eight  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Kalamazoo  & 
South  Haven  railroad  company,  guaranteed 
by  the  Central  and  maturing  on  November  1, 
1889.  Of  this  issue  $630,000  were  disposed 
of  to  meet  the  first  mentioned  obligations,  and 
$70,000  held  forpaymentof  the  balance.  This 
made  a  reduction  of  $10,000  in  the  principal 
of  the  debt,  with  a  present  reduction  of 
$19,700  per  annum  in  interest,  and  $21,800 
after  November  1,  1890.  In  1890,  an  issue 
of  $2,900,000  in  fifty-year  bonds,  bearing  in- 
terest at  four  per  cent.,  was  made,  secured 
by  a  general  mortgage  on  the  property  of 
the  Michigan  Air  Line  railroad  company  for 
the  purpose  of  retiring  $200,000  of  eight  per 
cent,  bonds  of  the  latter  line.  The  saving 
effected  in  annual  interest  by  this  process  was 
$64,000.  The  sum  of  $56,000  of  eight  per 
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cent.  bouJs  of  the  Lansing  &  Saginaw  road 
were  purchased  and  canceled,  as  well  as 
£73,000  in  six  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  same 
company. 

During  the  year  1800,  the  company  ac- 
quired the  control,  by  lease,  of  the  Battle 
Creek  &  Sturgis  railway,  forty-one  miles  in 
length,  upon  the  guarantee  of  $500,000  in 
100-year  three  per  cent,  gold  bonds.  Of  this 
amount,  however,  £79,000  were  sub-guaran- 
teed by  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  South- 
ern company  for  the  control  and  operation 
of  a  portion  of  the  line,  leaving  the  resulting 
obligation  of  the  Michigan  Central  $421,000. 
The  company  also  leased  the  Bay  City  & 


Battle  Creek  railway,  about  eighteen  miles 
in  length,  on  a  guarantee  of  $250,000  in  100- 
year  3  per  cent,  gold  bonds.  The  entire 
capital  stock  of  both  these  companies  was 
surrendered  to  the  Michigan  Central,  being 
$500,000  in  the  former  case  and  $300,000  in 
the  latter.  These  acquisitions  increased  the 
total  mileage  of  the  Michigan  Central  to 
1,15£.05  miles,  which,  added  to  456.17 
miles  of  the  Canada  Southern  system,  made 
1,609.22  miles  operated  by  the  company. 
The  financial  operations  of  the  company, 
with  its  freight  and  passenger  traffic,  be- 
tween 1872  and  1890  are  shown  in  the  sub- 
joined tables: 


YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE. 

GROSSEARNINQS.; 

OPERATING  EXPENSES. 

NET  EARNINGS. 

NET  INCOME. 

DIVIDENDS. 

SURPLUS. 

t> 
x 

o 
o 
1 
4 

EH 

• 
• 

0 
g 

• 

£ 

1872 

$6,441,412  56 
7,302.118  06 
7,634,081  70 
7,102,286  41 
6,850,964  06 
6,498,126  76 
6,872,094  03 
7,415,428  86 
9,085,748  71 
8,934.331  62 
9,041,032  33 
14,009,766  60 
11,659,077  10 
10.707,394  75 
12,295,827  73 
14,164,490  20 
13.770,522  68 
13.786.925  16 
14.490,711  79 

$4,447,803  46 
4,986,035  46 
5,51  3,  W2  39 
5,068,097  76 
4.81)2,902  23 
4.T06.442  06 
4,307,238  81 
4,699,592  43 
5,738.751  09 
6,732,095  90 
6.671,726  56 
9,741,  «38  45 
8,959,131  41 
8,014,603  48 
8,404,679  12 
9,875,24q  50 
10,086,605  57 
9,895,158  32 
0,731.754  07 

7064 
68  29 
72  35 
71  35 
70  10 
72  43 
63  55 
63  97 
64  11 
76  50 
75  17 
69  53 
76  84 
74  85 
68  25 
69  72 
73  24 
71  77 
7408 

$1,993,609  10 
2315,182  60 
2,110,439  31 
2,084,188  65 
3,048,061  83 
1,791,684  7J 
2,624.520  12 
1,715,836  43 
3.346,997  62 
2,202,235  72 
2.369,305  77 
4,268,128  24 
2,699,944  70 
2,692,791  27 
3,891,148  61 
4,289,243  70 
3,683,917  H 
3,891,766  84 
3.758,957  92 

$1,728,654  24 
1,889,542  95 
1,479,335  61 
1,142,592  12 
1,  150,41-.:  -'I 
344,044  70 
1,008,570  12 
1,094,134  43 
1,665,404  62 
509.309  34 
5,567,934  80 
1,290,842  74 
120,752  63 
89,575  39 
952,019  89 
1,232.649  22 
963.002  67 
1,H10,730  69 
1,  004.485  90 

$1,501,085  00 
1,609,101  00 
None 
None 
None 
None 
749,528  16 
1,030,601  22 
1,499,056  32 
468,455  10 
374,704  08 
1,124,292  24 
None 
None 
374.764  08 
749,528  16 
748,528  16 
9.16.910  20 
936,910  20 

$227,599  24 
280,541  95 

1873  

1875 

1876 

1877  
1878          

359,041  96 
63,i  33  31 
182,537  20 
49,854  24 
193,170  72 
165,560  50 

1879  

1881 

1882        

1883  

1884  
188.1  
1886  

577,255  81 
482.121  06 
113,474  51 
74,820  49 
89,575  79 

1887 

1888 

1889  

1890      

YEAR 

END'G 
JUNE 

1ST. 

TOTAL  TON- 
NAGE CAR- 
RIED. 

TONS 
CARRIED 
ONE  MILE. 

BATES 
PER  Ton 
PER 
MILE. 

REVENUE. 

1ST0 

1  708  964 

1  56 

$4  096  198  76 

In(™  .... 

1873.... 

il^ea 



T.57 

ija&jgn  82 

1874 

2,186,786 

1  22 

4,9('8.!I61  93 

1S75 

°'  375,496 

1  16 

4  437  838  69 

1876 

21686.248 

1.12 

4,417,275  57 

1877 

3,OS6,386 

'  tfa.k&wr' 

.88 

4,158.887  32 

1878. 

3,564,731 

548,053.707 

.SB 

4,646,247  91 

1879 

3,513,819 

721,109.413 

.69 

4.986,987  84 

1880. 

3,797,137 

735,611,995 

.84 

6,195,970  72 

1881. 

4,196,869 

790,022,930 

,'t'- 

5,675,731  00 

1882. 

3,913,896 

703,241.330 

.77 

5,426,455  11 

1881. 

5.197,278 

l,411,2(--.'.N>i 

.63 

9,472,365  62 

1884      . 

5,141,597 

1,179,193,827 

.65 

7.620,887  14 

1885.     . 

5,236,276 

2,232,477,534 

.56 

6,906,207  05 

1886.     . 

5,345,570 

1,157,413,027 

.68 

7,938  572  19 

1887.     . 

6,014,233 

1,340,673,176 

.69 

9,309,987  19 

1888.     . 

6,231,421 

1,279,412,376 

.69 

8,883,445  84 

1889. 

6,299,948 

1,203,120,219 

.M 

8,736,963  70 

1890 

6,977,571 

1,339,918,611 

.69 

9,311.289  87 

YEAR 
END'G 
JUNE 

1ST. 

TOTAL  NMBR 
PASSENGERS 
CARRIED. 

PASSENGERS 
CARRIED 
PER  MILE. 

RATES 
PER  MLE 
PER 
PAS'GER 

REVENUE. 

1872... 

774.349 

$1  687  256  49 

1873  .  . 

862,852 

1,785,716  33 

1874.... 

877,445 

1  803  217  6t> 

1875   ... 

831.489 

72,826,047 

2.4U 

l,793.7-.'7  66 

1876.... 

893,279 

7U.566.893 

2  35 

1,663642  65 

WIT.... 

1,450,146 

93,830,515 

2.16 

2,026,235  44 

1878.... 

1,433,937 

79,684072 

2.41 

1.918.6(18  96 

1879.... 

1,445,655 

93,232,430 

2.21 

2.062,264  51 

1880 

1,699,810 

115,523,789 

2.13 

2,461.771  31 

1881     .  . 

2,079,289 

135.706.148 

2.07 

2,812.705  53 

1882.  .. 

2,368,842 

14-.va7.961 

2  21 

3,146,30M  13 

1883.   .. 

2,909,323 

180,749,225 

'.9 

4,  07,548  30 

1884     .. 

2,581,072 

164,968,660 

.10 

3.484,559  75 

1885.   .. 

2,340.24:3 

155.573,989 

.03 

3.162,3t-.'  :ai 

1886.   .. 

2,592,741 

171,317,751 

.14 

3,670,825  90 

issr.  .. 

2.762,!«il 

182,492,458 

.29 

4.184,236  -4 

1SSS.... 

3,007,801 

145,214,934 

•;>; 

4,1S8.<>.'  71 

1889.... 

3,158,373 

187,646,148 

2.30 

4,:«7.C91  37 

1890... 

3,463,821 

195,904,013 

2.27 

4,459,074  13 

The  principal  offices  and  officers  are  in  New  York.     At  Chicago,  J.  II.  Snider  is  division  superinten- 
dent; A.  Maekay,  general  freight  agent;  O.  W.  Ruggles,  general  passenger  and  ticket  agent. 
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This  road  was  formed  by  the  consolidation, 
of  u  number  of   smaller  lines  as  follows:  On 

Lake  Shore  ft  Michigan    June  28,1807,  the  Michi- 

soutbern  Railroad.  gan  Southern  &  North- 
ern Indiana,  the  Erie  &  Northeast,  and  the 
Buffalo  and  State  Line  were  consolidated 
under  the  name  of  the  Buffalo  &  Erie.  The 
Lake  Shore  road  was  originally  known  as  the 
Cleveland,  Painesville  &  Ashtabula  railroad 
company,  and  was  chartered  in  1848,  and 
opened  in  1852.  On  October  8,  1867,  the 
line  was  leased  to  the  Cleveland  &  Toledo 
railroad  company  and  its  name  changed  to 
the  Lake  Shore.  The  Buffalo  &  Erie  was 
consolidated  with  the  Lake  Shore  com- 
pany in  the  spring  of  1869,  under  the  name 
of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
railroad  company.  In  1871,  the  authorized 
capital  stock  of  the  new  corporation  was 
$50,000,000,  of  which  $35,000,000  was 
allotted  to  the  consolidated  companies.  The 
remaining  $15,000,000,  which  had  been  left 
on  deposit  with  the  Board  of  directors  was 
purchased  by  the  holders  of  common  stock 
at  33J  per  cent,  on  October  7, 1871. 

The  Michigan  Southern  and_  Northern 
Indiana,  like  the  Michigan  Central,  was 
originally  designed  as  a  public  improvement 
by  the  State  of  Michigan,  but  subsequently 
passed  under  corporate  control.  •  It  was  the 
first  of  the  present  trunk  lines  to  the  sea- 
board to  enter  Chicago.  The  presidents  of 
the  Michigan  Southern  and  Northern 
Indiana  down  to  the  time  of  its  consolida- 
tions with  the  Lake  Shore  were  as  follows: 
John  Wilkinson,  April,  1885,  to  April,  1857; 
Edwin  C.  Litchfield,  April,  1857,  to  August 
1857;  Johathan  H.  Ransom,  August,  1857, 
to  September,  1857;  John  B.  Jervis,  Sep- 
tember, 1857,  to  April,  1858;  George  Bliss, 
April,  1858,  to  April,  1860;  Elisha  M.  Gil- 
bert, April,  1860,  to  June,  18C3;  Martin  L. 
Sykes,  Jr.,  April,  1864,  to  August,  1865; 
Elijah  B.  Phillips,  October,  1865,  to  con- 
solidation in  April,  1869.  Mr.  Phillips,  the 
first  president  of  the  Like  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern,  filled  the  office  until  May,  1870, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Horace  F.  Clark, 


who  served  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  June 
19,  1873. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  general  super- 
intendents of  the  companies  during  the  same 
period:  James  Moore,  April,  1855,  to  May, 
1856;  Samuel  Brown,  May,  1856,  to  July, 
1858;  John  B.  Campbell,  August,  1858,  to 
August,  1863,  the  time  of  his  death;  Henry 
H. Porter,  November,  1863,  to  October,  1865; 
Charles  F.  Hatch,  October,  1865,  to  March, 
1872.  John  H.  Devereaux,  vice  president 
of  the  road,  was  also  general  manager  from 
May,  1870,  to  June,  1873. 

In  addition  to  the  main  line  the  com- 
pany, at  the  beginning  of  1872,  owned  the 
following  branches: 

Ashtabula,  Ohio,  to  Jamestown,  N.Y 36  miles 

Elyria,  Ohio,  via  Sandusky,  to  Milbury  (junction 

with  main  line) 176K   " 

Toledo,  O.,  toElkhart,  Ind.  (airline) 131  miles 

Adrian  to  Jackson,  Mich 46      " 

Adrian  to  Monroe,  Mich 33      " 

The  company  also  owned  the  entire  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  following  roads,  which,  how- 
ever, still  remained  under  separate  organiza- 
tions: 

Detroit,  Monroe  &  Toledo  railroad,  from  Toledo 

to  Detroit 65  miles 

Kalamazoo  &  White  Pigeon,  from  Kalamazoo  to 

WhitePigeon ST  " 

The  following  roads  were  operated  by  the 
Lake  Shore  company  under  lease: 

Jamestown  &  Franklin  railroad,  from  James- 
town to  Oil  City,  Penn.  (connecting  with  Ash- 
tabula branch) 51  miles 

Kalamazoo,  Allegan  &  Grand  Rapids  railroad, 

from  Kalamazoo  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 58  " 

The  great  fire  of  October,  1871,  proved 
seriously  disastrous  to  the  company.  The 
handsome  and  substantial  passenger  depot 
which  the  line  occupied  in  conjunction  with 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  went  to 
feed  the  flames,  as  did  also  the  Grand  Pacific 
Hotel,  in  which  the  company  had  an  interest 
of  $125,000.  Aside  from  the  indirect  loss  con- 
sequent upon  the  interruptions  of  business, 
the  direct  pecuniary  damage  from  the  con- 
flagration resulting  to  the  corporation  was 
estimated  by  the  management  at  $325,000. 

During  1872,  the  Northern  Central  Mich- 
igan railroad  from  Jonesville,  on  the  main 
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line,  seventy-five  miles  west  of  Toledo,  to 
Lansing,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  was 
opened. 

On  June  19,  1873,  the  president  of  the 
road,  Horace  F.  Clark,  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Commodore  Cornelius  Vanderbilt. 
The  reports  of  the  directors,  for  1873  and 
1874.  signed  by  Mr.  Clark's  successor,  give 
the  following  account  of  the  condition  of 
the  road's  financial  condition  at  that  time. 
"When  I  was  elected  your  president,  July 
1,  1873,  I  found  the  financial  condition  of 
this  company  to  be  as  follows:  Capital  stock 
$50, 000,000,  all  issued;  funded  debt,  $29,- 
730,000;  floating  debt,  $6,277,485,  including 
a  dividend  due  August  1st,  $2, 004,315,  be- 
sides bills  and  pay-rolls  for  June,  $1,478,686. 
There  was  not  a  dollar  in  the  treasury. 
Contracts  for  construction  and  equipment, 
twenty  thousand  tons  steel  rails,  etc.,  to  the 
amount  of  $7,894,845,  had  been  made  and 
the  work  all  commenced,  with  no  provision 
whatever  for  meeting  the  large  payments. 
The  panic  of  1873  occurred  in  September, 
and  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  dividend  just 
paid  ($'^,004,315)  had  been  borrowed,  on  call, 
of  the  Union  Trust 'company.  That  institu- 
tion closed  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver,  who  called  the  large  loan  at  a  time 
when  money  could  not  be  borrowed  on  the 
best  collateral  security.  After  giving  the 
Trust  company  ample  security  of  my  own  for 
the  debt,  I  undertook  to  extricate  the  com- 
pany from  its  financial  difficulties." 

The  accession  of  the  new  management  was 
marked  by  the  inauguration  of  a  policy  of 
retrenchment.  The  extension  of  a  double 
track  between  Elkhart  and  Chicago,  one 
hundred  miles,  was  stopped  within  seven 
miles  of  Elkhart,  and  strenuous  efforts  were 
made  to  procure  a  release  from  other  large 
contracts;  but  the  attempt  proved  unsuccess- 
ful in  consequence  of  the  amount  of  work 
already  undertaken  and  completed.  Never- 
theless the  outlay  for  construction  was 
largely  reduced.  To  meet  the  pressing 
necessities  of  the  road  for  construction  and 


equipment,  and  also  for  the  extinguishment 
of  the  large  floating  debt,  the  directors  re- 
solved upon  placing  a  second  general  mort- 
gage of  £25,000,000.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  $12,- 
000,000  of  these  bonds  would  retire  the 
16,000,000  issues  of  1882  bonds,  besides  ex- 
tinguishing the  floating  debt.  The  re- 
maining $13,000,000  were  to  be  held  in  re- 
serve for  purposes  of  construction  and  equip- 
ment. The  funded  debt  increased  during 
the  year  1874  $6,316,000,  and  the  sale  of 
second  mortgage  bonds  at  ninety  per  cent, 
yielded  $5,697,416.68.  This  proved  sufficient 
to  meet  pressing  emergencies,  and  the  usual 
dividends  for  the  year  were  passed,  but  a 
portion  of  the  earnings  of  1873  and  1874 — 
$2,413,215.34— were  applied  to  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  company's  obligations.  The  re- 
sult of  such  a  policy  was  soon  perceived, 
the  company's  floating  debt  having  been 
wiped  out  and  its  reputation  as  a  dividend- 
paying  road  having  been  restored.  Another 
dividend  (three  and  one-half  per  cent.)  was 
also  paid  on  February  1,  1875,  from  the  earn- 
ings of  the  last  half  of  1874. 

In  1874,  the  sale  of  bonds  and  the  increase 
of  debt  came  to  a  simultaneous  end.  No 
increase  in  the  aggregate  funded  debt  was 
made  after  the  payment  of  the  troublesome 
floating  debt  inherited  from  a  previous 
administration.  On  the  contrary,  provision 
was  commenced  for  the  creation  of  a  sinking 
fund.  At  the  close  of  1875,  after  meeting 
every  obligation  legitimately  chargeable  to 
the  year,  and  providing  for  the  dividend 
payable  on  February  1,  1876,  besides  satisfy- 
ing the  sinking  fund,  there  remained  in  the 
treasury,  for  the  first  time  in  the  company's 
history,  a  very  considerable  balance. 

After  an  immunity  of  seven  years  from 
any  serious  accident,  at  the  close  of  1876, 
occurred  the  Ashtabula  disaster,  on  Decem- 
ber 29.  No  satisfactory  explanation  of  its 
origin  has  ever  been  offered,  but  its  horror 
startled  the  entire  country.  Among  those 
who  perished  were  many  citizens  of  Chicago, 
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and  not  a  few  houses  in  this  city  were  called 
to  mourn  some  member  of  the  domestic 
circle.  The  company's  loss  in  consequence 
of  the  accident  reached  the  enormous  sum 
of  $495,722.42,  or  nearly  one  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  capital  stock. 

A  nother  change  of  presidents  occurred  in 
1877,  when  the  late  William  II.  Vanderbilt 
succeeded  his  father,  whose  death  occurred 
on  January  4th,  in  that  year. 

In  1877,  the  company  purchased  $200,000 
worth  of  stock  in  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake 
Erie  road,  the  wisdom  of  which  investment 
has  since  then  been  abundantly  demon- 
strated. 

The  year  1879  closed  the  first  decade  in 
the  history  of  the  consolidated  company. 
The  miles  of  road  operated  were  as  follows: 

Main  line,  Buffalo  and  Chicago 510.49 

Five  L.  M.  &  M.  S.  branches 324.38 

Total  miles  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  railroad  proper 864.87 

Three  proprietary  roads,  owned  wholly  by  the  L. 
S.  &  M.  S.  railway,  but  under  separate  organi- 
zations   160.07 

Three  leased  roads 153.73 

Total  miles  operated 1,178.67 

In  1879,  $1,384,700  of  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Canada  Southern  railway  company, 
were  acquired  by  purchase,  which  practically 
gave  to  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
control  of  the  road,  thus  removing  a  threat- 
ened competition,  the  original  design  of  the 
projectors  of  the  Canada  Southern  having 
been  to  extend  the  line  to  Chicago. 

The  years  from  1880  to  1883  were  most 
prosperous.  Earnings  increased,  both  gross 
and  net,  though  in  1884  a  reduction  of  nearly 
twenty  per  cent,  in  business  caused  a  falling 
off  of  nearly  $4,000,000  in  the  former. 
Stringent  economy  in  administration,  how- 
ever, so  far  kept  down  the  operating  expenses 
that  the  net  earnings  were  lowered  by  only 
one-half  that  sum. 

The  most  noteworthy  event  in  the  history 
of  the  company  during  these  years  was  the 
acquisition,  in  1882,  of  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  New  York,  Chicago  i  St.  Louis  rail- 


road. To  accomplish  this  $6,527,000  second 
mortgage  bonds  of  the  Lake  Shore  were  ex- 
changed for  140,500  shares  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  former  company.  This  exchange 
made  the  total  funded  debt  at  the  close  of 
1882  $43,192,000.  In  1884,  a  further 
increase  of  $3,250,000  was  made.  The  total 
amount  of  the  bonded  debt  at  the  opening  of 
the  year  was  $46,442,000. 

During  the  six  years  following  1884  the 
history  of  the  road,  while  uneventful,  was 
one  of  continued  prosperity. 

On  December  8,  1887,  occurred  the  death 
of  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  who  was  succeeded 
in  the  presidency  by  Mr.  John  Newell. 

In  1890  the  Sturgis,  Goshen  &  St.  Louis 
railroad,  running  from  Findley,  Mich.,  to 
Goshen,  Ind.,  36  miles,  was  acquired,  as  to 
date  of  December  1,  1889,  by  the  assumption 
of  the  payment  of  three  per  cent,  interest 
on  $401,000  worth  of  bonds— being  $12,030 
per  annum.  The  en  tire  capital  stock,  $1,000,- 
000  was  turned  over  to  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S. 
company.  This  addition  to  the  system  made 
the  total  number  of  miles  operated  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1890,  1,445.28. 

The  funded  debt  of  the  company  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1891,  was  as  follows: 
On  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
proper,  $44,692,000;  on  proprietary  roads 
wned  wholly  by  the  company,  $1,725,000;  on 
leased  roads,  $3,138,000;  total  funded  debt, 
$49,555,000. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  amount 
of  passenger  and  freight  earnings  received  by 
the  company  at  the  city  of  Chicago,  is  of 
interest: 
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!!«>,«:« 
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FREIGHT  KECEIVED    AND    FORWAKDED    AT 
CHICAGO. 


YEAH. 

FORWARDED. 
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REVENUE. 
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REVENUE. 
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662,405 

$    796,292 
1,008,269 
1,421,597 
1,138,439 

The  following  tables  show  the  financial 
operations  of  the  compauy.from  1871  to  1890, 
and  the  amount  of  freight  and  number  of 
passengers  carried,  with  the  rates  of  transpor- 
tation aud  the  revenue  derived  therefrom: 
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An  examination  of  these  figures  shows 
that  while  the  rate  received  for  the  carriage 
of  freight  has  almost  steadily  declined  dur- 
ing the  period  named,  the  cost  of  its  transport- 
ation has  decreased  in  about  the  same  ratio. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rate  earned  per  mile 
on  the  transportation  of  each  passenger 
declined  in  an  almost  equal  proportion,  but 
without  a  correspondingly  large  depreciation 
in  the  attendant  cost.  The  explanation  of 
the  latter  circumstance  is  perhaps  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  company,  by  con- 
stantly improving  its  passenger  service,  had 
gradually  added  to  the  incidental  expense. 
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The  principal  officers  of  this  road  are  at  New  York  and  Cleveland.    John  Delvoveu  is  the  out-  resilient 
Chicago  director. 
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Like  most  of  the  great  trunk  lines  center- 
ing in  Chicago,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 

chtawo,  Burlington  QuincJhad  a  comparatively 
&QuincyKaiiroad.   small   beginning.      It   was 

originally  known  as  the  Aurora  Branch 
railroad.  Its  first  semi-annual  dividend 
amounted  to  $3  per  share  and  was  paid  in 
June,1854,atwhich  time  its  name  waschanged 
to  the  Chicago  &  Aurora  road.  At  this  time  it 
had  been  completed  from  Aurora  to  Men- 
dota,  and  the  earnings  out  of  which  the 
dividend  was  declared  amounted  to  $60,700. 

At  Meudota  it  connected  with  the  Illinois 
Central  and  the  Central  Military  Tract  roads, 
the  junction  being  eighty-three  miles  west 
of  Chicago.  In  December,  1854,  the  Central 
Military  Tract  line  was  completed  to  Gales- 
burg,  and  trains  commenced  running  to 
Burlington,  la.,  in  July,  1855. 

A  company  had  been  formed  under  the 
name  of  the  Peoria  &  Oquawka,  to  build  a 
road  between  Peoria  and  Burlington,  but 
owing  to  lack  of  funds  it  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
and  the  Central  Military  Tract  roads,  under 
the  terms  of  which  the  two  latter  companies 
were  to  complete  the  line  between  Galesburg 
and  Burlington.  These  two  companies  also 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  complete  the 
Northern  Cross  road,  from  Galesburg  to 
Quincy,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles.  In 
the  meantime,  by  act  of  February  1-4,  1855, 
the  name  of  the  Chicago  &  Aurora  company 
had  been  changed  to  the  Chicago.  Burlington 
&  Quincy  railroad  company,  and  on  July  9, 
1850,  that  corporation  was  consolidated  with 
the  Central  Military  Tract  company,  under 
the  name  of  the  former.  The  new  organiza- 
tion purchased  the  Northern  Cross  and  Peoria 
&  Oquawka  roads,  at  a  sale  had  under  a  decree 
of  foreclosure  obtained  by  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  company,  and  by  its  pur- 
chase the  company  operated  two  hundred 
and  ten  miles  of  road,  including  the  thirty 
miles  from  Chicago  to  "the  junction,"  which 
belonged  to  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union, 
but  was  used  by  that  company  and  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quinoy  in  common. 


The  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  depot  was 
also  used  by  both  companies.  In  1856,  the 
Burlington  road  purchased  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  ten  acres  of 
land  on  the  south  branch,  adjoining  North 
street  (now  Sixteenth  street)  and  Stewart 
avenue.  The  purchase  was  rendered  neces- 
sary for  the  accommodation  of  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing lumber  business  of  the  company  and 
for  the  erection  of  grain  elevators.  During 
the  same  year,  a  contract  was  entered  into  with 
the  Illinois  Central,  whereby  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  secured  the  use  of  its 
ground  for  the  passenger  traffic.  It  was  soon 
found  necessary  to  purchase  other  land  ad- 
joining the  lumber  yards  on  the  south  branch, 
the  tract  bought  extending  westerly  along 
Sixteenth  street  about  two  thousand  feet. 

Before  the  consolidation,  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  and  the  Central  Mili- 
tary Tract  roads  had  expended  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  lines  some  $1,294,268,  and 
by  June,  1858,  not  two  years  from  the  date 
of  the  consolidation,  the  entire  outlay  had 
been  increased  to  over  $8,000,000.  The 
officers  for  1857-58  were:  John  Van  Nort- 
wick,  president;  Charles  G.  Hammond, 
superintendent;  Amos  T.  Hall,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  Samuel  Powell,  ticket  agent,  and 
William  Martin,  general  freight  agent. 

During  the  following  year,  1859,  the  ferry- 
boats running  between  Quincy  and  Hanni- 
bal, Mo.,  in  connection  with  the  Hannibal 
&  St.  Joe  railroad,  were  purchased  by  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  company. 

In  the  spring  of  3861,  Messrs.  Munger, 
Armour  &  Dole  erected  the  largest  elevator 
in  the  city  at  that  time,  the  capacity  being 
800,000  bushels,  and  entered  into  contract 
with  the  road  to  receive,  store  and  transfer 
such  grain  as  it  might  offer.  In  order  that 
the  grain  might  be  elevated  from  the  vessels 
promptly  into  the  warehouses,  a  slip  was  built 
upon  the  depot  grounds. 

An  important  contract  was  entered  into  dur- 
ing the  year  between  James  F.  Joy  and  J.  W. 
Brooks,  representing  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  company,  and  John  II.  Stipp, 
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on  the  part  of  the  Jacksonville  &  Savannah 
railroad,  and  Judge  Henry  L.  Bryant,  on 
behalf  of  the  Peoria  &  Hannibal.  Under 
the  terms  of  this  contract,  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  was  given  a  perpetual 
lease  of  that  portion  of  both  roads  men- 
tioned upon  which  labor  had  been  expended, 
on  condition  that  the  lessees  should  complete 
and  equip  the  roads.  The  construction  was 
completed  to  Lewiston  in  June,  1802. 

By  June,  1863,  the  outlay  for  construction 
and  equipment  had  reached  the  sum  of 
$12,373,000;  the  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany was  $5,738,000,  and  the  funded  debt 
$11,841,000.  The  year  1863,  however,  was 
marked  by  a  great  increase  in  traffic,  which 
necessitated  the  purchase  of  sixteen  addi- 
tional locomotives  and  many  cars,  to  replace 
those  taken  for  government  use  on  a  requi- 
sition from  Major-General  U.  S.  Grant.  Ex- 
tensive new  freight  and  transfer  houses  had 
beeii  built  in  the  meantime  upon  land 
bought  and  added  to  the  depot  grounds, 
some  one  thousand  and  five  hundred  feet 
farther  west  on  Sixteenth  street;  and  between 
July,  1862,  and  the  spring  of  1863,  a  second 
large  elevator  was  constructed  by  Armour, 
Dole  &  Co.  In  October,  1863,  the  line 
between  Peoria  and  Burlington  was  sold 
under  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage  held  by 
Messrs.  Moss  &  Harding,  the  contractors, 
and  was  purchased  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  company. 
The  system  then  included  the  line  from 
Chicago  to  Burlington  via  Galesburg,  the 
Chicago  &  Aurora  line  (then  in  course  of 
completion),  amounting  to  two  hundred  and 
four  miles,  from  Galesburg  to  Quincy  one 
hundred  miles;  from  Galesburg  to  Peoria 
fifty-three  miles,  and  from  Yates  city  to 
Lewiston  thirty  miles.  The  total  mileage  at 
that  time  operated  by  the  company  was  four 
hundred,  and  the  outlay  up  to  April  30, 1864, 
exceeded  $15,000,000.  The  company  also 
owned  real  estate  in  the  city  of  Chicago  to 
the  amount  of  seventy-five  acres,  comprising 
all  land  lying  between  the  Galena  &  Chicago 
Union  road,  the  river  and  Sixteenth  street, 


including  ground  purchased  on  Western 
avenue  for  the  purpose  of  locating  stock- 
yards. 

During  this  year,  1864?  the  company  com- 
pleted its  new  line  from  Chicago  to  Aurora, 
thus  rendering  further  use  of  the  tracks 
of  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  unnec- 
essary. Ten  miles  of  double  track  to  Lyors 
was  built.  A  change  in  the  management  nf 
the  road  took  place  this  year;  Jaines  F.  Joy 
was  elected  president;  Robert  Harris,  super- 
intendent ;  Amos  T.  Hall,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  Henry  Martin,  general  freight 
agent,  and  Samuel  Powell,  general  ticket 
agent. 

Other  extensions  of  the  line  soon  followed. 
In  June,  1865,  the  company  contracted  with 
the  Burlington  &  Missouri  to  extend  that  line 
fifty-six  miles  west,  to  a  point  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  miles  west  of  Burlington. 
In  1866,  it  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joe  company,  under  the 
terms  of  which  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quiucy  should  become  purchasers  of  its 
securities  for  ten  years,  convertible  into  pre- 
ferred stock,  at  $120,000  per  year. 

A  magnificent  bridge,  costing  $1,227,000, 
was  erected  across  the  Mississippi  river  at 
Burlington  in  1867-'8,  the  first  pile  under 
the  east  abutment  being  driven  January  30, 
1867,  and  the  last  stone  placed  in  position  in 
March,  1868.  In  June,  1869,  a  bridge  was 
erected  across  the  Missouri  river  at  Kansas 
City,  the  western  terminus  of  the  Hannibal  & 
St.  Joe  railroad,  which  opened  connection 
between  Chicago  and  all  the  western  roads. 
Soon  after  a  bridge  was  built  at  Qnincy  by  a 
bridge  company,  without  any  outlay  on  the 
part  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. 

Meanwhile  the  Burlington  &  Missouri  was 
being  rapidly  completed  to  Omaha.  The 
line  from  Lewiston  to  Rushville  was  open  to 
the  public  July  18,  1869,  its  cost  being 
$340,000.  The  company  also  purchased  the 
Keokuk  &  St.  Paul  road,  and  completed 
the  same  to  Burlington  by  October  27,  1869, 
at  a  cost  of  $562.000.  The  Dixon,  Peoria  & 
Hannibal  road,  from  Btida  to  Elmwooil,  was 
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opened  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
on  February  1,  1870,  at  a  cost  of  $895,000. 
During  the  two  years,  1869-70,  there  were 
built  in  all  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles  of  road,  increasing  the  mileage 
operated  by  the  company  to  six  hundred. 

In  June,  1870,  the  corporation  threw  open 
for  traffic  the  St.  Louis  division  of  the  road, 
which  had  been  originally  known  as  the 
Rockford,  Rock  Island  &  St.  Louis  railroad. 
The  first  portion  of  the  line  thus  opened 
extended  from  Beardstowu  to  Bushnell,  the 
money  for  the  construction  being  subscribed 
chiefly  by  the  citizens  along  the  line.  The 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  did  not  pur- 
chase the  line  until  six  years  later.  In  1871, 
a  line  from  Quincy  to  Carthage  was  built, 
known  as  the  Quincy  and  Warsaw  division. 

The  Ottawa,  Oswego  &  Fox  River  Valley 
road,  from  Aurora  to  Streator,  was  opened 
on  January  15,  1871,  and  a  line  from  Aurora 
to  Geneva  on  May  1st,  the  same  year,  con- 
necting at  the  latter  point  with  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern.  On  May  14,  1871,  the 
system  in  operation  embraced  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-one  and  one-half  miles  of  road.  The 
company  enjoyed  large  local  traffic  while  its 
through  business  was  rapidly  increasing. 

Up  to  April  30,  1871,  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  the  entire  system  had  cost  $21- 
585,635.25.  The  following  table  shows  the 
gross  earnings  and  expenditures  from  the 
year  of  its  consolidation  with  the  Central 
Military  Tract  company  to  1871: 


YEAR. 

GROSS 
EARNINGS. 

EXPENDI- 
TURES. 

ttta 

81  505  166  71 

$    694  399  6t> 

1859  

1  014*573  63 

541  805  76 

I860 

1  383  957  65 

678  1  59  43 

1861 

1  733  084  69 

752  587  47 

1863     . 

1  H''T  130  25 

731  030  20 

1863                                        

3  QK7  372  54 

1  072  988  78 

1864 

4  039  9*7''  81 

1  573  Z9i  00 

1865 

5,581  852  22 

2436  147  10 

1866 

6  175  553  35 

3  020  1  64  78 

]867  

6  083  138  05 

3,093  574  (¥7 

1868 

6  154  647  25 

3  067  165  55 

1869 

6  8  2  80SI  18 

3390  HI  19 

1870 

6  6JI  77312 

3  754  555  30 

1871   ... 

7  %7  685  20 

4  20''  97?  76 

The  capital  stock  of  the  company  was  in- 
creased during  the  year  by  the  sale  to  the 


stockholders,  at  par,  of  20, 594  shares;  and  the 
net  earnings  of  the  road  for  the  year  above 
operating  expenses  and  taxes  amounted  to 
$12.23  per  share  of  the  capital  stock  thus  in- 
creased. A  reduction  of  rates,  however — 
due,  in  part,  to  a  strong  competition  between 
the  trunk  lines  leading  West  from  the  sea- 
board but  also  to  other  causes — made  the 
result  of  the  year's  operations  less  satisfactory 
than  they  would  have  been,  or  than  was 
anticipated. 

The  conflagration  of  October,  1871,  resulted 
in  an  almost  complete  interruption  of  the 
company's  freight  business,  especially 
between  Chicago  and  stations  along  the  line. 
The  corporation  suffered  on  the  one  hand 
from  the  lack  of  adequate  storage  room  in 
Chicago,  and  on  the  other  from  the  inability 
of  eastern  roads  to  receive  freight,  which 
two  causes,  conjointly,  operated  to  induce  a 
semi-paralysis  of  this  description  of  business 
after  the  close  of  navigation. 

The  Chicago  &  Iowa  railroad  was  com- 
pleted and  opened  for  business  during  the 
year.  It  ran  between  Aurora  and  Forreston, 
eighty-three  miles.  At  the  latter  point  the 
road  connected  with  the  main  line  of  the 
Illinois  Central.  The  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  company  made  a  traffic  agreement 
with  this  corporation,  under  the  terms  of 
which  the  Chicago  &  Iowa  was  to  send  all  its 
business  over  the  line  of  the  "  Q,,"  between 
Aurora  and  Chicago.  Contracts  between  the 
two  companies  last  named  and  the  Illinois 
Central  and  the  Chicago,  Dubuque  &  Min- 
nesota railroad  companies  were  also  concluded 
during  the  year,  under  the  terms  of  which 
a  line  from  Chicago  to  Dubuque  was  to  be 
operated,  over  which  the  business  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Dubuque  &  Minnesota,  and  the  Illinois 
Central,  north  of  Forreston  (including  that 
of  the  Dubuque  &  Sioux  City  road),  was  to 
pass  over  the  Chicago  &  Iowa  and  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  «!t  Quincy  roads,  between 
Forreston  and  Chicago. 

The  company  also  acquired,  by  purchase, 
during  that  year,  the  Chicago  &  Rock  River 
railroad,  whose  line  extended  from  Rock 
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Palls,  opposite  Sterling,  to  Chicago,  inter- 
secting the  Illinois  Central  at  Amboy,  from 
whence  it  ran  nearly  parallel  and  tapped 
the  same  territory  with  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy.  It  was  almost  immediately 
extended  westward  forty-five  miles,  from 
Rock  Falls  to  Shabbona  Grove,  on  the  Chi- 
cago &  Iowa  line,  the  extension  being  com- 
pleted and  opened  for  traffic  in  July,  1872. 

On  December,  1872,  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  took  formal  possession  of 
the  Burlington  and  Missouri  Eiver  line 
under  perpetual  lease.  The  lessee  thus 
acquired  a  line  across  Iowa  from  Burlington 
to  the  Missouri  river,  and  connection  at 
Omaha  with  the  Union  Pacific.  Plattsmouth 
and  Nebraska  City  were  also  connected  with 
Chicago  through  the  railroad  system  of 
Nebraska,  and  by  its  branches  and  connec- 
tions, the  "Q"  line  extended  to  the  eastern 
termini  of  the  Kansas  Pacific,  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  and  the  system  of  the 
Kansas  roads. 

Yet  another  (though  possibly  minor) 
advantage  was  that  an  eastern  terminus  at 
Peoria  was  obtained,  affording  connection 
with  the  Pennsylvania  system  as  well  as  with 
other  east-bound  lines,  and  materially  re- 
ducing the  distance  between  the  last  named 
point  and  the  Missouri  river. 

A  new  western  connection  was  formed  the 
same  year,  by  the  completion  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  road  (800  miles  in  length) 
to  Hannibal,  where  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  connected  with  it  by  means  of  the 
Quincy,  Alton  &  St.  Louis  line,  running 
from  Quincy  to  Hannibal,  Mo.,  a  distance  of 
18  miles. 

The  Burlington  &  Missouri  River  line, 
prior  to  its  absorption  by  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy,  had  received  valuable 
grants  of  land  from  the  general  government, 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  road  through 
Iowa.  With  reference  to  the  title  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  these  lands,  much  litiga- 
tion had  been  occasio7ied  by  pre-emption, 
home-stead  and  swamp-land  claims,  so-called. 
With  the  opening  of  1874,  the  company 


considered  itself  entitled,  under  these  grants, 
to  359,708.45  acres,  to  which  had  been  filed 
claims  (as  yet  unsettled)  affecting  26,600 
acres  ;  leaving  the  grantee  undisputed  owner 
of  339,108.45  acres.  There  had  been  sold 
220,584.22  acres,  and  there  remained  to  be 
sold,  if  the  title  to  all  the  lands  should  be 
made  good,  159,006.73  acres,  which,  at  the 
valuation  of  previous  sales,  would  realize 
$1,871,991.24.  The  estimated  value  of  the 
entire  grant  amounted  to  $4,288,548.02.  A 
very  considerable  expense  was  attendant 
upon  the  grant,  taxes  and  incidental  outlays 
very  nearly  approaching  two-thirds  of  the 
receipts. 

In  1875,  the  necessary  legislation  was  se- 
cured to  accomplish  the  formal  consolidation 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  and 
Burlington  &  Missouri  River  roads.  On 
August  1, 1875,  the  latter  company  executed 
to  the  former  a  conveyance  of  all  its  prop- 
erty, and,  as  the  most  practicable  mode  of 
completing  the  purchase,  the  directory  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  company  au- 
thorized a  change  of  stock. 

During  the  same  year,  1875,  the  company 
financially  aided  the  construction  of  the 
Albia,  Knoxville  &  Des  Moines  railroad,  the 
last  named  company  executing  a  lease  of  its 
line  in  perpetuity. 

On  December  6,  1875,  a  preliminary  con- 
tract was  made  for  the  perpetual  lease  of  the 
Quincy,  Alton  &  St.  Louis  railroad,  the 
length  of  which  is  forty-six  miles,  its  route 
being  from  Quincy  to  Louisiana,  Mo.,  with 
a  branch  to  Hannibal,  along  the  rich  bottom 
lands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi. 

On  October  1,  1876,  the  directory  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  company  ac- 
quired control  and  commenced  the  operation 
of  the  St.  Louis,  Rock  Island  &  Chicago 
railroad,  the  action  of  the  Board  having 
been  ratified  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  held  on  December  1.  The  fixed 
annual  rental  of  the  road  was  ^175,000  for 
the  period  of  its  charter,  with  provisions  for 
renewal.  The  route  of  the  road  thus  ac- 
quired extended  from  a  point  of  junction 
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with  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  road,  near 
Sterling,  to  Rock  Island,  a  distance  of  five  and 
three-tenths  miles,  and  using  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  road  near  Rock  Island 
for  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  and  the  In- 
dianapolis &  St.  Louis  road,  near  St.  Louis, 
for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  under  run- 
ning arrangements  with  these  companies, 
and  with  a  branch  extending  from  Sage- 
toivn,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  road,  to  Keithburg,  eight- 
een miles  distant;  in  all,  a  length  of  270 
miles  of  road  absolutely  acquired,  besides 
rights  over  the  roads  above  named.  The 
importance  of  the  acquisition  to  the  com- 
pany may  be  seen,  when  it  is  stated  that  the 
main  line  of  the  road  crossed  the  main 
line  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
at  five  different  points,  diverting  business 
and  reducing  rates.  Its  control  by  the  com- 
pany was  a  carrying  out  of  the  policy  to 
convert,  as  far  as  practicable,  competing 
lines  into  contributors. 

The  event  of  the  year  1880,  in  the  com- 
pany's history,  was  the  acquisition  of  the 
Burlington  &  Missouri  River  railroad  of 
Nebraska,  including  both  main  stem  and 
leased  lines,  836  miles  of  which  were  then  in 
actual  operation,  and  about  109  miles  in 
course  of  construction.  A  valuable  grant  of 
Nebraska  lands  was  thus  gained,  of  which 
270,030  acres  were  sold  in  1880,  for  $1,292,- 
625.86.  When  the  consolidation  was 
effected,  it  was  deemed  equitable  by  the  man- 
agement to  distribute  stock  to  represent  a 
part  of  the  surplus  earnings  which  had  accu- 
mulated and  had  been  invested  in  very 
valuable  additions  to  the  company's  property 
at  low  prices.  -Accordingly,  on  May  3, 
1880,  a  stock  dividend  of  $6,217,240  was 
declared. 

Preliminary  steps  were  also  taken  during 
the  year  toward  procuring  a  lease  of,  or 
effecting  a  consolidation  with,  the  Kansas 
City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs  road. 

Seventy -eight  miles  of  extension  of  Iowa 
branches  were  built  in  ISSO,  making  tho 
total  length  of  the  road  at  the  Hose  of  the 


year  (including  the  Burlington  &  Missouri 
River  of  Nebraska)  2,772  miles.  The  total 
outlay  for  construction  and  equipment  during 
the  year  was  $8,207,899.71.  Of  this  amount, 
$939,663.09  was  expended  for  real  estate  in 
Chicago,  which  was  followed,  in  1881,  by  an 
outlay  of  6256,671.42  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  1881,  the  company  found  new  terminal 
accommodations  in  this  city  ai  the  Union 
Depot  on  Canal  street,  between  Madison  and 
Van  Bureu,  the  depot  being  occupied  in 
common  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  and  the  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati  &  St.  Lonis  companies. 

In  1881,  the  company  acquired  control  of 
the  Burlington  &  Southwestern  road,  run- 
ning from  a  point  on  the  Keokuk  line  to 
Laclede,  on  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph 
road,  109  miles  west  of  Quincy,  and  thence 
to  Kansas  City.  Arrangements  were  also 
perfected  the  same  year  for  the  control  by 
the  company  of  the  St.  Joseph  &  Des  Moines 
road,  running  from  St.  Joseph  to  Albany, 
Mo.,  where  connection  was  made  with  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy.  A  lease  was  also  obtained  of  the  St. 
Louis,  Keokuk  &  Northwestern  road,  ex- 
tending from  lit.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  to  Dar- 
denne,  a  point  thirty  miles  from  St.  Louis, 
from  whence  the  company  obtained  the  right 
to  use  the  Wabash  tracks  into  the  city. 

The  average  length  of  road  operated 
directly  by  the  Chicago,Burlington  &  Quincy 
company  in  1881  was  2,822  miles,  and 
in  1882,  3,100  miles.  In  addition  the 
company  controlled  and  partially  owned 
700.87  miles  of  railroad,  as  follows: 


LINES. 

MlLES. 

185  10 

I'lnc-airo,   Iturliiiirt'in  \-   Kansas  City  (old 
Barlhurton  &  Southwestern  
Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  A:  Council  Bluffs.... 

15?.  60 

:ti:i.  r 
50  (JO 

dm'  halt    interest    alii-  ntlier  half   living 
owned  by  the   Wabash.  St.  Louis  & 
Pacific)  in  the  Hume-ton  i  Shenan- 

us  oo 

The  construction  of   the  Colorado  branch 
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was  begun  in  September,  1881,  and  the  line 
to  Denver,  Col.,  was  opened  on  May  28, 
1882. 

In  1883,  a  sufficient  amount  of  securities 
of  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  railroad  were 
purchased  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  directory  to  give  the  latter  com- 
pany control  and  practical  ownership  of  the 
line,  whose  length  was  292.35  miles.  The 
road,  however,  as  well  as  some  others 
mentioned,  practically  controlled  by  the 
company,  continued  to  be  operated  by  the 
corporations  nominally  owning  them.  The 
acquisition  of  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph 
road  was  regarded  as  the  best  solution  of 
the  southwestern  question,  and  as  placing 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  in  a 
strong  position  at  Kansas  City. 

The  extension  of  branches  and  construc- 
tions of  new  road  increased  the  length  of 
the  line  owned  by  the  company  to  3,322.5 
miles  on  December  31,  1883,  exclusive  of 
nearly  1,000  miles  practically  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  company,  but  nominally 
operated  by  separate  corporations.  This 
mileage  increased  in  1884  to  3,467.4  miles. 

The  entire  property  of  the  company,  on 
December  31,  1884,  was  as  follows: 

Permanent  investment  in  construction...    $141,876,85899 

Materials  on  hand 1,807,56768 

Cost  of  investment  in  securities  of  Hannibal 

&  St.  Joseph  and  other  branch  roads ....  7,088,847  53 

Sundry  investments 411,033  67 

Suspended  debts  and  excess  of  bills  receiv- 
able over  bills  payable 9,6)4,82208 


Against  which  stood: 


$160,849,131  95 


Capital  stock  $76,450.14651 

Bonds  of  all  issues  outstanding    77,  60,607  86 

$153,610,754  37 

xcess  of  cost   of   property  over  all  lia- 
bilities      $       7,238,37758 

During  the  year  1885,  the  construction  of 
second  track  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  was  contin- 
ued, 15f  miles  being  laid  in  the  former  State 
and  9|  in  the  latter,  making  the  total' num- 
ber of  miles  of  second  track  on  December  31, 
1885,  255,  of  which  184^  were  in  Illinois. 
During  this  year  also,  in  the  States  named, 


89f  miles  of  steel  rail  were  laid  in  branch  side 
tracks,  to  replace  iron  rails;  23J  miles  were 
laid  in  new  second  tracks,  and  17£  in  new  side 
tracks,  making  the  total  number  of  miles  of 
steel  rails  in  all  tracks  east  of  the  Missouri 
river  on  December  31, 1885, 1,584.  West  of 
the  Missouri,  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  169f 
miles  of  steel  rails  were  laid,  making  the 
total  mileage  of  steel  rails  in  all  tracks  west 
of  the  Missouri  river  on  December  31,  901. 

During  this  year  new  tracks  and  exten- 
sions were  built,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  Iowa,  the  Western  Iowa  railroad,  from 
Fontanelle  west  to  Cumberland,  was  com- 
pleted and  opened  for  business  on  August 
5th,  20J  miles.  In  Missouri,  the  St.  Joseph 
and  Des  Moines  railroad,  from  Albany  south- 
west to  St.  Joseph,  was  changed  from  narrow 
to  standard  gauge,  and  was  leased  to  the 
company,  the  lease  going  into  effect  May  1, 
1885,  48  miles.  In  Nebraska,  a  section  of 
the  main  line  of  the  Nebraska  and  Colorado 
railroad,  from  Holdrege  west  to  Elwood,  was 
completed  and  opened  for  business  on  August 
12th,  28^  miles.  The  Eepublican  Valley  and 
Kansas  railroad,  from  Republican  southwest 
to  the  south  line  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  was 
completed  and  opened  for  business  Septem- 
ber 6th,  S-J  miles.  A  branch  of  the  Omaha 
and  South  Western  railroad,  from  Omaha  to 
the  Omaha  Stock  Yards,  was  completed  and 
opened  for  business  August  17th,  4^  miles. 
Additional  sections  of  the  main  line  of  the 
Nebraska  and  Colorado  railroad,  extending 
from  Tobias  west  to  Blue  Hill,  and  from  El- 
wood  west  to  Curtis,  and  two  branches  of  the 
same  road,  one  from  Fairmont,  on  the  main 
line  of  theBurliugton  and  Missouri  RiverRail- 
road  in  Nebraska  south  through  Geneva,  and 
the  other  from  Edgar  southwesterly  to  Super- 
ior, aggregating  about  14<J  miles,  were  com- 
menced late  in  the  year.  The  Grand  Island 
and  Wyoming  Central  railroad,  extending 
from  Grand  Island  northwest,  was  com- 
menced in  December,  as  was  also  a  section 
of  the  Omaha  and  North  1'lattc  railroad 
between  Omaha  and  Ashland,  and  a  section 
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of  the  Republican  Valley  railroad  between 
Aurora  and  Hastings.  In  Kansas,  the  Bur- 
lington, Kansas  and  South  Western  rail- 
road, connecting  with  the  Republican  Valley 
and  Kansas  railroad  at  the  State  line,  and 
extending  westerly  to  Oberlin,  Kan.,  was 
completed  and  opened  for  business,  Oc- 
tober 12th,  69f  miles. 

The  average  number  of  miles  operated  by 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  railroad 
company  in  1885  was  3,531,  against  3,399  the 
year  before.  The  gross  earnings  per  mile  of 
road  operated  were  $7,520.93  in  1885,  against 
$7.497.38  in  1884.  The  net  earnings  per 
mile  in  that  year,  1885,  were  $3,438.31, 
against  $3,351.83  in  1884.  The  percentage 
of  operating  expenses,  including  taxes,  to 
gross  earnings  in  1885  was  54.2,  against  55.3 
per  cent  in  1884. 

The  surprising  development  of  the  region 
about  and  beyond  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
and  the  advantages  of  connecting  the  0.,  B. 
&  Q.  system  with  it  and  with  the  new  outlets 
from  St.  Paul  to  the  Pacific  coast,  led,  early 
in  1885,  to  the  serious  consideration  by  the 
directors  of  a  project  to  build  a  railroad  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river  between 
St.  Paul  and  Fulton.  The  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  railroad  had 
joined  its  system  at  the  international  boun- 
dary line  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  railroad, 
and  the  Northern  Pacific  had  been  completed 
to  a  connection  with  the  Pacific  ocean.  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis,  from  mere  villages  a 
few  years  ago,  had  grown  to  be  large  cities, 
constituting  the  local  market  for  a  great 
extent  of  country,  and  the  traffic  between 
those  cities  and  the  markets  of  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  was  large  and  growing.  Besides 
the  advantages  alluded  to  of  connecting  the 
whole  railroad  system  with  the  new  North- 
west for  general  travel  and  traffic,  as  well  as 
with  the  Pacific  coast  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
and  Northern  Pacific  roads,  it  had  become 
apparent  that  those  portions  of  Iowa,  Neb- 
raska, and  Kansas  through  which  the  lines 
pass  required  more  direct  and  easy  connec- 
tion with  the  lumber  of  Wisconsin  and  Min- 


nesota, and  it  seemed  reasonable  to  suppose, 
also,  that  a  line  between  the  coal  fields  of 
Illinois  and  the  North,  would  obtain  a  more 
or  less  profitable  business  from  that  source. 

In  the  summer  of  1885,  the  directors 
decided  to  assist  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Northern  railway  company,  which  was 
organized  to  build  from  Fulton,  in  Illinois, 
along  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
to  St.  Paul,  about  315  miles,  with  a  branch 
forty-seven  miles  in  length  from  Savannah, 
about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Fulton,  to  Ore- 
gon, where  connection  is  made  for  Chicago 
by  way  of  the  Chicago •&  Iowa  and  the  C.,B. 
&  Q.  Along  the  river  between  Fulton  and 
St.  Paul  the  grades  are  light,  and  the  line 
touches  many  towns  of  considerable  import- 
ance, such  as  Dubuque,  LaCrosse,  and  others. 
The  distance  from  St.  Paul  to  Chicago,  via 
Savannah  and  Oregon,  is  about  433  miles,  and 
from  St.  Paul  to  St.  Louis,  via  Fulton,  is  578 
miles. 

A  contract  was  accordingly  made  between 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Northern  rail- 
road and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
companies  to  run  for  twenty  years,  for  the 
interchange  of  traffic,  and  providing  for  the 
purchase  by  the  C.,  B.  &  Q.  of  the  first 
mortgage  five  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  C.,  B,  & 
N.  company  up  to  105  and  interest,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one  half  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  C., 
B.  &  Q.  derived  from  business  with  the  new 
company,  it  being  agreed,  upon  the  part  of 
the  C.,  B.  &  Q.,  that  the  amount  so  to  be  in- 
vested should  not  be  less  than  $100,000  in 
each  year,  and  that  the  bonds,  as  soon  as 
purchased,  should  be  exchanged  for  the  stock 
of  the  C.,  B.  &  N.  Company  at  par. 

In  consideration  of  this  contract  and  of 
certain  very  valuable  property  rights  which 
were  owned  by  the  C.,  B.  &  N.,  along  the 
proposed  line  of  the  new  road,  the  C.,  B.  & 
Q.  had  acquired  30,000  shares  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  North- 
ern company. 

The  gross  sales  of  the  Iowa  land  depart- 
ment for  the  year  1885  were  5,582  24-100 
acres,  for  $59,586.93,  an  average  price  of 
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$10.18  per  acre,  and  3,112  21-100  acres  re- 
verted, representing  $44,033.00,  leaving  as 
the  net  sales  for  the  year,  2.740  acres  for 
$15,553.93,  an  average  price  of  $5.67  per  acre. 

In  Nebraska  the  gross  sales  of  the  com- 
pany's lands  were  40,851  11-100  acres  for 
$323,771.38,  an  average  price  of  $7.90  per 
acre,  and  the  lands  reverted,  3,947,28-100 
acres,  representing  $1,761.22,  leaving  as  the 
net  result  of  the  year's  operations  sales  of 
36,903,83-100  acres  for  $301,310.16,  an  aver- 
age price  of  $8.11  per  acre. 

During  the  year  1886,  the  total  number  of 
miles  of  second  track,  had  been  increased  to 
276,  and  the  entire  mileage  of  steel  rails 
west  of  the  Missouri,  to  1,468. 

The  following  new  roads  and  extensions 
were  commenced,  continued  or  completed: 

In  Illinois,  the  Galesburg  &  Rio  railroad, 
from  Galesburg  northwest  to  Rio,  was  com- 
pleted and  opened  for  business  October  31st, 
12.45  miles.  In  Nebraska  four  sections  of 
the  main  line  of  the  Nebraska  &  Colorado 
railroad  were  completed  and  opened,  as  fol- 
lows: From  Tobias  west  to  Edgar,  on  Sep- 
tember 8th,  33.73  miles;  from  Edgar  west  to 
Blue  Hill,  on  November  llth,  29.32  miles; 
from  Blue  Hill  west  to  Holdredge,  on 
December  26th,  49.83  miles;  from  Elwood 
west  to  Curtis,  on  October  6th,  44.04  miles. 
The  following  branches  of  the  same  line 
were  also  completed  and  opened:  On  May 
26th,  from  Fairmont  to  Geneva,  and  on 
June  16th,  from  Geneva  to  Strang,  15.43 
miles;  on  December  6th,from  Strang  south  to 
Hebron,  17.71  miles;  on  August  4th  from 
Edgar  south  to  Superior,  26.53  miles. 

A  section  of  the  main  line  of  the  Grand 
Island  &  Wyoming  Central  railroad  was 
completed  from  Grand  Island  northwest  to 
Anselmo,  and  opened  for  business  September 
13th,  100.69  miles.  Another,  of  the  Repub- 
lican Valley  railroad,  from  Aurora  southwest 
to  Hastings,  was  completed  and  opened  for 
business  September  13th,  27.75  miles. 

The  Omaha  &  North  Platte  railroad,  from 
the  Omaha  stock-yards  south  west  to  Ashland, 
was  completed  and  opened  for  business  on 


January  3d,  25.3  miles.  An  extension  of 
the  same  road,  from  Ashland  northwest  to 
Schuyler,  about  50  miles,  was  under  con- 
struction, the  track  being  partly  laid. 

A  section  of  the  main  line  of  the  Grand 
Island  &  Wyoming  Central  railroad,  from 
Anselmo  northwest  100  miles,  was  com- 
menced, as  was  also  an  extension  of  the 
main  line  of  the  Nebraska  &  Colorado  rail- 
road, from  Curtis  west  about  80  miles. 

The  actual  length  of  road  in  operation 
December  31,  1886,  was  4,036  miles,  against 
3,646  miles  December  31,  1885 — an  increase 
of  390  miles. 

The  average  number  of  miles  operated  by 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  iu  1886 
was  3,743,  against  3,531  the  year  before. 

The  gross  earnings  per  mile  of  road  oper- 
ated were  $7,140.90,  against  $7,520.93 
in  1885.  The  net  earnings  per  mile 
were  $3,269.23,  against  3,438.31  in  1845. 
The  percentage  of  operating  expenses, 
including  taxes,  to  gross  earnings,  was 
54.22  against  54.25  per  cent,  the  previous 
year. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Northern 
railroad  was  substantially  completed  in  the 
summer.  The  line  was  open  through  to  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  for  freight  business 
August  23d,  and  for  passenger  business  Oc- 
tober 31st. 

The  gross  sales  of  the  Iowa  land  depart- 
ment for  the  year  1886  were  9.143.14  acres 
for  $53,378.50,  an  average  price  of  $5.83  per 
acre,  and  the  lands  reverted  3,628.84  acres, 
representing  $49,179.50,  leaving  as  the  net 
sales  for  the  year,  5,514.30  acres,  for  $4,- 
299,  an  average  price  of  $0.77  per  acre. 

In  Nebraska  the  gross  sales  of  the  comp- 
any's lands  were  14,951.31  acres,  for  $97,775.- 
85,  an  average  price  of  $6.53  per  acre,  and 
the  lands  reverted,  4,004.30  acres,  represent- 
ing $28,146.04,  leaving  as  the  net  results  of 
the  year's  operations,  sales  of  10,947.01  acres, 
for  $69,269.81,  an  average  price  of  $6.32  per 
acre. 

The  work  of  laying  second  track  and  re- 
placing iron  by  steel  rails  was  continued  in 
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18S7,  12£  miles  of  the  former  being  added  in 
lowu,  and  the  total  number  of  miles  of  steel 
rails  was  increased  to  398^.  During  the  year 
new  roads  and  extensions  were  built,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  Atchison  &  Nebraska  was  extended 
from  Eulo  to  a  connection  with  the  St.  Jo- 
seph &  Nebraska,  a  distance  of  942  miles, 
and  open  for  traffic  October  1,  1887.  The 
St.  Joseph  &  Nebraska  railroad,  from  Na- 
pier to  a  junction  with  the  Rulo  bridge  line, 
was  leased  from  the  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  & 
Council  Bluffs  company  on  October  1st,  and 
from  that  time  was  operated  by  the  B.  &  M. 
R.  R.  in  Nebraska.  In  Nebraska  a  connec- 
tion of  the  main  line  of  the  Grand  Island 
&  Wyoming  Central  railroad,  from  Anselmo 
northwest  to  Whitman,  was  completed  May 
30th,  a  distance  of  99.31  miles. 

A  section  of  the  main  line  of  the  Nebraska 
&  Colorado  railroad,  from  Curtis  west  to  the 
Colorado  State  line,  where  it  connected  with 
the  Colorado  &  Wyoming  railroad,  was  com- 
pleted and  open  for  business  August  7,  1887, 
89.39  miles. 

A  section  of  the  main  line  of  the  Lincoln 
&  Black  Hills  road,  from  Central  City 
northwest  to  Greeley,  was  completed  and 
opened  for  business  August  15th,  44.39  miles 
A  branch  of  the  latter  road  from  Palmer 
northwest  to  Arcadia  was  completed  Octo- 
ber 31st,  1887,  54.02  miles,  and  another  from 
Greeley  northwest  to  Burwell,  December 
15th,  40.92  miles. 

A  section  of  the  main  line  of  the  Omaha 
&  North  Platte  railroad,  from  Ashland 
northwest  to  Schuyler,  was  put  in  operation 
October  24th,  1887,  51.28  miles. 

The  main  line  of  the  Oxford  &  Kansas 
road,  from  Orleans  southwest  to  the  Kansas 
State  line,  where  it  connected  with  the 
Beaver  Valley  railroad,  was  ready  for  busi- 
ness October  9,  1887,  59.61  miles. 

The  main  line  of  the  Beaver  Valley  railroad 
was  extended  from  the  Kansas  State  line, 
where  it  connected  with  the  Oxford  &  Kan- 
sas railroad,  southwest  to  Blakeman,  by 
November  13,  1887,  35. C3  miles. 


The  main  line  of  the  Colorado  &  Wyom ing 
railroad  was  extended  from  the  eastern  Col- 
orado State  line,  where  it  connected  with  the 
Nebraska  &  Colorado,  northwest  to  a  connec- 
tion with  the  Cheyenne  &  Burlington  rail- 
road on  the  south  line  of  Wyoming  territory, 
and  was  opened  for  business  December  llth, 
144.58  miles. 

A  section  of  the  main  line  of  the  Cheyenne 
&  Burlington  railroad,  from  the  south  line 
of  Wyoming,  where  it  connects  with  the 
Colorado  &  Wyoming,  northwest  to  Chey- 
enne, was  opened  for  traffic  December  llth, 
29.01  miles. 

The  bridge  across  the  Missouri  river  at 
Rulo  was  completed  October  1st. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  construction  was 
commenced  on  the  following  sections  of  road : 

On  the  Grand  Island  &  Wyoming  Central 
railroad  from  Whitman  west  to  Alliance. 
Nebraska,  about  75  miles.  On  the  Oxford 
&  Kansas  railroad,  from  a  point  about  10 
miles  west  of  Orleans,  Nebraska,  southwest 
down  Sappa  Creek  9  miles.  An  extension 
of  the  main  line  of  the  Lincoln  &  Black  Hills 
road,  from  Greeley  northwest,  a  distance  of 
22.00  miles.  Extensions  of  the  branches  of 
the  Lincoln  &  Black  Hills  railroad,  from 
Arcadia  northwest  41  miles,  and  from  Bur- 
well  northwest  17  miles.  Grading  was  also 
commenced  on  the  Crete,  Milford,  &  West- 
ern railroad,  from  Crete  north  to  Milford, 
Nebraska,  12  miles.  The  Republican  Valley 
&  Wyoming  railroad,  from  Culbevtson, 
Nebraska,  northwest  71  miles  to  the  Col- 
orado State  line,  was  commenced  and  grading 
nearly  completed.  An  extension  of  the  main 
line  of  the  Beaver  Valley  railroad,  from 
Blakeman  west  44  miles,  was  begun,  as  was 
also  a  branch  of  the  Colorado  &  Wyoming 
road,  from  the  Colorado  State  line  west  to 
a  connection  with  the  Cheyenne  line  at 
Holyoke,  13  miles. 

The  actual  length  of  road  in  operation 
December  31,  1887,  was  4,G93  miles,  an 
increase  of  657  miles  during  the  year. 

The  average  number  of  miles  operated 
was  4,239,  or  496  miles  more  than  the  year 
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before.  The  gross  earnings  per  mile  of  road 
operated  were  $6,505.33  in  1887,  against 
$7,140.90  in  1886,  and  the  net  earnings  per 
mile  were  $2,707.75,  against  $3,269.23  during 
the  previous  year.  The  percentage  of  operat- 
ing expenses,  including  taxes,  to  gross  earn- 
ings in  1887  was  58. 38,  against  54.22  per  cent, 
in  1886. 

Notwithstanding  an  increased  freight 
traffic  in  1887,  as  compared  with  1886,  of 
over  1,200,000  tons,  or  more  than  100,000 
car  loads,  the  gross  freight  earnings  show  a 
falling  off  of  $692,280.44.  The  explanation 
is  that,  while  there  was  a  large  decrease  in 
the  long  haul  east-bound  corn  traffic  from 
Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  there  had  been 
a  still  larger  increase  in  the  movement  of 
coal  and  other  low-rate  freight  west-bound, 
and  in  the  tonnage  carried  in  connection 
with  the  new  line  to  St.  Paul,  where  the 
haul  was  short  and  rates  low.  The  falling 
off  in  freight  on  corn  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  five  months  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1887,  the  road  carried  into  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  12,237  car-loads  of  corn, 
against  21,209  car-loads  in  1886. 

Operating  expenses  showed  an  increase  in 
1887  over  1886  of  $1,606,229.89,  due  chiefly 
to  unusually  heavy  expenditures  for  steel 
rails  and  ballast,  to  the  increase  in  mileage, 
and  to  the  large  volume  of  tonnage  referred 
to  above.  The  cost  of  operating  per  mile  of 
road  in  1887  was  $3,797.57  agaiiist 
$3,871.67  in  1886,  a  decrease  of  $74.10  per 
mile. 

The  total  sales  of  the  land  department 
during  1887  were  14,436.80  acres,  of  which 
7,357.32  acres  were  in  Iowa  and  7,079.48  in 
Nebraska.  The  average  price  realized  for 
the  Iowa  land  sales  was  $7.03  per  acre  and  in 
Nebraska  $7.30.  The  total  receipts  from 
land  sold  amounted  to  $103,463.69.  In 
Iowa  were  reverted  1,892.22  acres,  represent- 
ing $26,242.98,  and  in  Nebraska  3,742.75 
acres,  representing  $22,335.01.  The  net 
receipts  of  operations  for  the  year  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows:  Net  sales  for  the  year 
in  Iowa,  5,465.10  acres,  for  $25,481.13,  an 


average  of  $4.66  per  acre  ;  in  Nebraska,  sa 
of  3,336. 75  acres  for  $29,404.57,  an  average 
of  $8.81  per  acre. 

The  year  1888  proved  one  of  serious 
reverses  to  the  company.  The  gross  earn- 
ings per  mile  of  road  operated  were  $4,- 
895.90,  as  against  $6,505.33  in  1887,  while 
the  operating  expenses,  including  taxes, 
were  $3,886.08  per  mile  in  1888,  as  against 
$3,797.58  in  1887.  A  comparison  of  these 
figures  shows  a  decline  in  net  earnings  per 
mile  of  $1,697.93.  The  percentage  of  oper- 
ating expenses  to  gross  earnings  was  79.37 
against  58.38  the  year  before.  After  paying 
fixed  charges,  including  about  $700,000  con- 
tributed to  sinking  funds;  and  dividing  five 
per  cent,  upon  the  capital  stock,  the  account 
showed  a  deficiency  of  $4,331,425.41,  which 
it  was  found  necessary  to  take  from  the 
accumulated  surplus  of  the  company.  Chief 
among  the  causes  of  this  falling  off  in  net 
revenue  from  the  operations  of  the  road  was 
the  strike  of  engineers  and  firemen  in  Feb- 
ruary ;  besides  this  there  was  a  diversion  of 
traffic  to  new  competing  lines  and  also  a 
decline  in  rates  as  compared  with  the  year 
before.  The  management  of  the  company, 
in  speaking  of  this  falling  off  in  rates  in  the 
report  for  1888,  say :  "  This  decline  has 
been  due  principally  to  the  difficulty  of  self- 
regulation  among  the  railroads  without  the 
right  to  pool,  which  was  taken  away  by  the 
inter-state  commerce  law.  An  effort  is  now 
being  made  among  the  railroads  west  of  Chi- 
cago to  provide,  through  an  association,  with 
competent  men  as  arbitrators,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  uniform  rates,  which  it  is  hopod 
will  be  successful." 

The  increase  in  expenses  for  the  year  was 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  average  num- 
ber of  miles  operated  in  1888  was  4,859  as 
against  4,239  in  1887.  This  new  mileage 
was  chiefly  in  a  new  country,  where  the 
crops  were  little  or  nothing  in  1887,  and 
where  the  company  did  not  feel  the  effects 
of  the  better  crops  of  1888. 

The  total  length  of  road  in  operation 
at  the  end  of  1888  was  4,917  miles,  or  224 
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miles  more  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  This  increase  was  due  to  the  con- 
struction and  extensions  of  new  lines  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  Illinois,  the  Illinois  Valley  and  Northern 
railroad,  from  Streator,  northwest  to  Walnut, 
on  the  branch  from  Mendota  to  Fulton,  com- 
menced in  1887  and  completed  and  opened 
for  business  June  1,  1888,  58.734  miles. 
This  road,  in  connection  with  the  Chicago. 
Burlington  and  Northern  railroad,  forms  a 
line  between  the  Streator  coalfields  and  St. 
Paul  52  miles  shorter  than  the  old  route, 
via  Aurora. 

In  Iowa,  an  extension  of  the  Nebraska 
railway  from  Nebraska  City,  over  the  Ne- 
braska City  bridge,  to  a  connection  with  the 
Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  <fc  Council  Bluffs 
railroad  to  Morrison,  Iowa,  completed  and 
opened  for  business  August  12,  1888; 
length  in  Iowa  1.130  miles. 

In  Nebraska,  an  extension  of  the  Nebraska 
railway,  from  Nebraska  City,  as  above 
described.  Length  in  Nebraska,  .960  miles. 
An  extension  of  the  main  line  of  the  Grand 
Island  &  Wyoming  Central  railroad,  from 
Whitman  west  to  Alliance,  completed  and 
opened  for  business  February,  3,  1888,  69.- 
GOO  miles.  An  extension  of  the  main  line  of 
the  Lincoln  and  Black  Hills  road,  from 
Greeley  Centre  northwest,  to  Ericson,  com- 
pleted and  opened  for  business  May  7,1888, 
18.550  miles. 

In  Kansas,  an  extension  of  the  main  line 
of  the  Beaver  Valley  railroad,  from  Blake- 
man  southwest  to  St.  Francis,  completed 
and  opened  for  traffic  July  8,  1888,  39.- 
210  miles. 

The  report  of  the  land  commissioner  of 
the  company  for  Iowa  showed  sales  during 
the  year  1888  of  4,571.48  acres,  and  rever- 
sions of  2,375.59  acres,  leaving  net  sales 
amounting  to  2,195.89  acres.  The  receipts 
from  the  land  sales  were  §39,204.06,  the 
average  price  being  $8.57  per  acre,  while  the 
value  of  the  land  reverted  was  $29,871.23. 
The  average  price  received  for  the  net  sales 
was  §4.25  per  acre.  In  Nebraska,  the  gross 


sales  amounted  to  3,713.35  acres  and  the  re- 
verted to  1,273.38  acres.  The  gross  receipts 
were  $34, 167. 96,  the  reverted  land  represent- 
ing $9,872. 78.  A  comparison  of  these  figures 
shows  as  the  result  of  its  operations  in 
Nebraska  net  sales  of  2,439.97  acres  for 
$24,295.18,  an  average  of  $8.81  per  acre. 

The  year  1889  witnessed  an  increase  of 
224  miles  in  the  actual  length  of  the  road  in 
operation  and  110  miles  in  the  average  num- 
ber of  miles  operated,  as  compared  with  the 
year  preceding.  The  financial  receipts  of 
the  year  were  of  a  character  more  satisfac- 
tory to  the  directors  and  stockholders  than 
were  those  of  1888,  the  gross  earnings  per 
mile  of  road  operated  being  15,389.07,  as 
against  $4,895.90  the  year  before,  while  the 
operating  expenses,  including  taxes,  were 
$3,560.18  per  mile  in  1889,  as  against 
$3,886.08  in  1888.  The  percentage  of  oper- 
ating expenses  to  gross  earnings  was  reduced 
from  79.37  to  66.06  per  cent. 

The  effort  to  unite  the  railroads  west  of 
Chicago  in  the  maintenance  of  uniform 
rates,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  be- 
fore, taken  from  the  report  of  the  president 
for  1888,  culminated  in  the" formation  of  an 
association,  embracing  most  of  the  important 
lines,  in  the  spring  of  1889,  and  an  agreement 
was  made  which,  it  was  expected,  would  tend 
to  promote  confidence  and  harmony,  and  in 
time  become  effective  as  a  steadying  and 
regulating  influence.  Certain  essential  mem- 
bers, however,  withdrew  from  the  agreement 
and  the  arrangement  came  to  nothing.  In 
reference  to  this  subject  and  to  the  general 
effect  of  the  inter-state  commerce  law  upon 
the  railroads  of  the  West,  the  directors  say 
in  their  annual  report  :  "  Present  returns 
certainly  do  not  encourage  the  investment  of 
additional  capital  ;  and  we  have  spent  new 
money  only  when  it  seemed  urgently  neces- 
sary. Should  existing  conditions  continue, 
it  is,  of  course,  a  question  of  time  merely 
when  we  must  stop  entirely  adding  to  or 
improving  the  property." 

Notwithstanding  this  gloomy  outlook  the 
company  expended  during  1889  the  sum  of 
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$3,128,834.60  for  construction  and  $796,- 
911. 98  in  equipment.  Extensions  and  new 
branches  were  constructed  as  follows: 

In  Nebraska,  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Island 
and  Wyoming  Central  from  Alliance  north- 
west to  the  west  line  of  South  Dakota  ;  an 
extension  of  the  Republican  Valley  and  Wy- 
oming from  Culbertson  to  Beverly.  In  South 
Dakota,  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Island  and 
Wyoming  Central  railroad  was  constructed 
from  the  south  to  the  west  line  of  the  State. 
In  Wyoming.the  Grand  Island  and  Northern 
Wyoming  road  was  extended  from  the  west 
line  of  South  Dakota  to  Cambria.  In  Col- 
orado,the  Denver,  Utah  &  Pacific  road,  from 
Denver  to  Lyons  was  constructed. 

The  business  of  the  land  departments 
of  the  company  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows :  In  Iowa,  the  gross  sales  for  the  year 
were  4,443.61  acres,  for  $24,874.59,  an  aver- 
age price  of  $5.59  per  acre,  while  there  re- 
verted to  the  company  1,614.48  acres,  repre- 
senting $18,824.74,  leaving,  as  net  receipts 
for  the  year's  operations,  sales  of  2,829.13 
acres  for  $6,049.85,  an  average  of  $2.13  per 
acre.  In  Nebraska  there  were  sold  3,275.54 
acres,  at  an  average  price  of  $7.94  per  acre, 
the  gross  receipts  being  $26,022,02.  The 
value  of  the  4,996.87  acres  which  reverted 
was  $21,240.91,  leaving,  as  net  receipts 
for  the  year's  operations,  an  increase  of 
1,721.42  in  the  number  of  acres  of  unsold 
lands. 

In  1890  the  total  outlay  on  construction 
account  was  $4,019,231.65,  of  which  sum 
$2,898.255.30  was  expended  on  account  of 
new  lines  in  South  Dakota  and  Wyoming  as 
follows: 

A  branch  of  the  Grand  Island  and  Wyoming 
Central  railroad,  between  Edgemont  and 
Deadwood,  was  completed  to  Hill  City  ;  and 
the  Grand  Island  &  Northern  Wyoming 
line  from  Newcastle  was  constructed  north- 
west to  Merino:  The  sum  of  $446,755.92 
was  expended  on  equipment. 

The  actual  length  of  road  was  increased 
seventy-five  miles,  making  the  total  mileage 
5,216,  while  the  average  number  of  miles 


operated  was  i,&6Q  or  191  miles  more  than 
the  year  before. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  year  the  net 
earnings  were  all  that  could  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected in  view  of  the  exceedingly  low  rates, 
but  the  injury  to  the  corn  crop  of  Iowa, 
Nebraska  and  Kansas  by  drought  caused 
a  falling  off  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
year,  so  that  the  company  did  not  quite  earn 
the  five  per  sent,  dividend  which  was  paid. 

In  Iowa,  the  sales  of  the  company's  lands 
amounted  to  1,708.11  acres,  for  $15,438.80, 
the  average  price  being  $9.03  per  acre.  In 
Nebraska,  the  gross  sales  for  the  year  were 
1,840.29  acres,  for  $19,851.75,  the  average 
price  paid  being  $10.78  per  acre.  The  lands 
reverted  amounted  to  879. 85  acres,  represent- 
ing $7,049.40.  The  net  receipts  of  the  year's 
operations  were  sales  of  960.44  acres  for  $12,- 
802.35,  an  average  price  of  $13.32  per  acre. 

The  financial  operations  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  railroad,  with  the  ton- 
nage of  freight  and  number  of  passengers 
carried  from  1873  to  1890,  are  given  below: 


YEAR. 

TONS  OF 
FREIGHT 
MOVED. 

REVENUE. 

No.  OF 
PASSEN- 
GERS 
CARRIED. 

REVENUE. 

1873..  . 

2,221,744 

$  8,195,348  78 

1,706,734 

$2,576.061  25 

1874.. 

2,430,628 

8,603,826  15 

1.830,453 

2,648,840  79 

1875. 

2,711.972 

8.502,617  37 

2,019,484 

2,677,!ir.'   11 

1876  . 

2,892,614 

8,821,225  16 

2,393.779 

2,65  '1,888  54 

1877 

3,249,625 

9,534  454  54 

2,009,367 

2,483,400  43 

1878.. 

3,975,010 

11,152,178  68 

2,014,511 

3139,180  4li 

1879.. 

2,076,184 

11,650,622  56 

2,076,184 

2,566,652  19 

1880 

6.639,186 

16.054,196  61 

2.800,151 

3.534.20W  '.'.-. 

1881.. 

6,710,750 

16,595,818  82 

3,202.817 

3,616,686  57 

1883  . 

6,946,259 

15,711,509  58 

3,367,898 

4,756,992  48 

1883.. 

7,645,701 

19,514.160  97 

4,123.638 

5,285.839  10 

1884  . 

7,525,997 

18,514,160  97 

l,519,18i 

5,339,866  15 

1885.. 

8,431,808 

19,565.853  41 

5.134,312 

5  286,407  70 

1886  . 

8,534,708 

19,367,935  48 

5.213.595 

5.633  260  77 

1887.. 

9,752,325 

18.675,655  04 

5.750,348 

6,629,8n9  06 

1888.. 

9.056,665 

15,484.035  38 

5.968.148 

6,140.120  94 

1889..  . 

9,815,030 

18,190,817  68 

6,196,131 

«,3V3,5H9  93 

1890 

18,843,104  14 

6,369,645  59 

The  Chicago  officers  of  this  road  (1892) 
areas  follows:  J.  C.  Peasley,  first  vice-presi- 
dent and  treasurer;  G.  B.  Harris,  second 
vice-pres't.;  C.  M.  Dawes,  attorney;  JohnL. 
Lathrop,  auditor;  W.  F.  Merrill,  general 
manager;  E.  J.  Blake,  chief  engineer;  J.  D. 
Besler,  general  .superintendent;  Thomas 
Miller,  general  freight  agent;  P.  S.  Eustis, 
general  passenger  and  ticket  agent.  (No 
Chicago  directors). 
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OPERATING 

FIXED 

EXPENSES. 

CHARGES,  IN- 

[ 

V  K  A  I!  . 

GROSS 

PER 

NET 

TERKST,  RENT- 

NET 

DIVIDENDS. 

SURPLUS. 

RECEIPTS. 

Or. 

EARNINGS. 

ALS,  SINKING 

INCOME. 

AMOUNT. 

FUND,  ETC. 

1872+ 

$  7,369,009  58 

$  4,949,832  75 

65.30 

$  3,619,176  83 

$   1,809.319  85 

1  1,783,944  87 

$    498,682  95 

1872+ 

5,524,730  85 

3,20l-,78B  45 

56.39 

2,315,944  42 

672,762  68 

$      800,856  98 

932,645  00 

710,536  74 

1873 

11,  405,2*  s  92 

6.434,767  82 

56.41 

4,970,458  10 

2,133.605  44 

1,643,181  74 

2,576,770  08 

260.082  58 

1874 

n,65n.317  52 

6,513,512:39 

55.93 

5,131,805  13 

2,045,323,13 

2,839,&52  66 

2,681,Ot-9  25 

425,393  75 

1875 

11,791,361  03 

6,430,122  59 

54.53'      5,361,538  44 

2,260,128  32 

3  068,482,00 

2,685,555  19 

415,591  52 

1876 

12,057,794  85 

6,868,545  32 

56.76      5,189,249  53 

2,295,242  75 

3,101,110  11 

2.749,065  37 

144  941  41 

1877 

12,551,454  54 

7,178,313  94 

58  33!      5.373,140  60 

2,512,409  95 

2,894,006  78 

2,479.714  H6 

381,015  99 

1878 

14,119.6x5  48 

7,871,915  15 

51.001     6,24?,038  49 

2,534,975  95 

2,860,730  65 

2,212,827  04 

1,499,940  80 

1879 

14,817,105  72 

7,557,067  23 

49.40 

7,260,038  49 

2  520,523  77 

3,712,770  34 

3,081,985  17 

1,657,529  55 

1880 

20,492,046  59 

9.801,493  74 

47.80 

10,257,552  85 

4,049,108  79 

4,730,514  72     i      4,366,083  99 

2,272,380  17 

1881 

21,324,150  35 

11,006,514  70 

51.80 

10,257,635  65 

4.42-367  62 

6,638,442  06 

4,349,286  54 

1,478,981  49 

1882 

22,023.30)!  70 

11,283,963  00 

52.40 

10,719,340  70 

4,664;i  03  20 

5,829,260  03 

5,023,599  24 

l,0:;i,738  26 

1883 

26,059,381  98 

13,496,477  69 

51.70 

12,938,071  95 

4,838,954  84 

6,055,337  50 

5,566,484  20 

2,487,646  58 

1884 

26,059,  81  98 

14,090,746  34 

55.30 

11,959,635  64 

5,380,950  16 

8,054,130  78 

5,666,590  00 

l,011,li  5  48 

1885 

27,148,857  70 

14,405,761  61 

54  25 

12,743,090  Ofl 

5,  127.883  91 

6,578,685  48 

6,110.572  00 

1,504,654,18 

1886 

27,343,750  47 

14,491,683  15 

fit.  22 

12,852,087  32 

2,214,513  85 

7,457,0(15  33 

6,110,722  (0 

1,526.831  47 

1887 

28,435,132  89 

16,097,914  04 

58.38 

11,478.219  85 

5,286,084  56 

7,637,553  47    1      8,111,084  00 

940,071  29 

1888 

23,951,768  20 

18,882,459  97 

79  37 

4,906,309  59 

5,996.713  £0 

7,051,135  29t* 

3,819,578  00 

%  4,739,980  97 

1889 

27,451,176  04 

17,690,547  4« 

66  96 

9,760,628,59 

6,362,202  86 

*,398,425  63t 

3,055,704  00 

342,721  63 

1890 

28,710,456  42 

18,749,699  19 

67.92 

9,960,757  23 

6,443,562  66 

3,517,193  57 

3,819,630  00 

302.435  43 

The  project  of  a  line  of  road  stretching  from 
Chicago  towards  the  Pacific  was  first  suggest- 
The  Chicago,  Rock  ed  in  1828  by  William  C.  Red- 
isiand  and  Pacific,  field,  of  New  York,  a  travel- 
er for  pleasure  in  the  West,  as  heretofore 
related.  On  his  return  to  the  East  Mr.  Red- 
field  published  a  pamphlet  calling  attention 
to  the  feasibility  of  a  route  almost  identical 
with  the  one  now  operated  by  this  company. 
In  1847,  public  attention  was  again  directed 
toward  the  scheme  by  the  granting  of  a 
charter  to  the  Rock  Island  &  La  Salle  rail- 
road company.  The  capital  stock  of  this  in- 
choate corporation  was  fixed  at  $300,000  and 
the  following  named  gentlemen  were  appoint- 
ed commissioners  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
the  same  :  Joseph  Knox,  F.  R.  Bruno], 
N.  B.  Buford,  William  Vandever  and  Nath- 
aniel Belcher,  of  Rock  Island  county  ; 
Joshua  Harper  and  James  G.  Bolmer,  of 
Henry  county  ;  Cyrus  Bryant,  Justus 
Stevens  and  R.  T.  Templeton,  of  Bureau 
county  ;  John  V.  Horr  and  William  H.  W. 
Cushman,  of  LaSalle  county.  Nothing  was 
done  under  this  charter  ;  not  that  the  spirit 
was  not  willing,  but  the  citizens  of  Chicago 
were  not  financially  able  to  undertake  the 
accomplishment  of  so  great  a  work.  Enthus- 


+  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  SO,  lbT2. 

f  Only  the  eij?hr,  months  between  May  1, 1872,  and  Jan- 
uary 1.  1873,  are  covered,  owing  to  a  changein  the  limit  of 
the  fiscal  year. 
^Deficit. 


iastic  meetings  were  held,  and  the  voice  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  brought  to  bear  in 
behalf  of  the  plan,  but  without  practical 
result.  It  was  not  until  1850,  in  which  year 
railroad  matters  began  to  engross  more  of 
the  public  attention  in  consequence  of  the 
magnificent  grant  of  land  by  Congress  to  the 
Illinois  Central,  that  the  enterprise  really 
took  tangible  shape.  In  that  year  Henry 
Parnam,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  visited 
Chicago  upon  the  invitation  of  Win.  B. 
Ogden,  to  supervise  the  construction  of  the 
Galena  &  Chicago  Union  road.  Shortly 
after  arriving  here,  he  examined  the  pro- 
posed Rock  Island  route,  and  the  possibilities 
of  the  enterprise  so  impressed  themselves 
upon  his  mind  that  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 
Joseph  E.  Sheffield,  a  New  Haven  capitalist, 
to  come  to  Chicago  and  inspect  the  route. 
As  a  result  of  Mr.  Sheffield's  compliance 
with  his  friend's  request  a  charter  for  build- 
ing the  road  was  obtained  from  the  Illinois 
legislature.  The  charter  secured  was  in 
many  points  identical  with  that  previously 
granted  to  the  Rock  Island  &  LaSalle  com- 
pany, but  contained  some  important  new 
provisions.  The  company  was  authorized  to 
construct  a  line  between  Rock  Island  and 
Chicago  ;  the  name  was  changed  to  the 
Chicago  &  Rock  Island  railroad  company  ; 
additional  subscriptions  of  $300,000  were 
required  and  the  number  of  directors 
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increased  ;  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal 
was  to  be  paid  certain  sums  of  money  as  tolls, 
provided  that  the  trustees  should  grant  to 
the  company  the  right  of  way  through  the 
canal  lands  by  or  before  the  first  Monday  in 
June,  1851.  These  provisions  were  contested 
in  the  courts  and  decided  in  favor  of  the 
company.  The  final  amendment  of  the 
charter  was  made  on  February  7,  1851,  and 
by  the  15th  of  the  same  month  the  requisite 
amount  of  new  stock  had  been  taken,  and  by 
April  the  surveys,  which  had  been  progress- 
ing since  December,  1850,  were  nearly 
completed. 

On  November  12,  1850,  it  having  been 
ascertained  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  stock 
had  ^jeen  subscribed,  namely:  $129,300  in 
Scot  1  county,  Iowa;  $75,800  in  Eock  Island; 
$50,000  in  Bureau  county;  $20,000  in  Henry 
county;  and  $25,000  in  LaSalle  county,  Illi- 
nois, an  organization  was  effected  with  James 
Grant  as  •  president,  and  Richard  P.  Morgan, 
chief  engineer.  The  surveys  and  estimates 
were  completed  in  August,  and  on  the  25th 
of  that  month  a  conference  was  held  between 
the  executive  committee  of  the  road  and 
Messrs.  Farnam  and  Sheffield  in  New  York 
city.  At  this  meeting,  the  respective  parties 
concluded  a  contract  for  the  building  and 
equipment  of  the  road  from  Chicago  to  the 
Mississippi  river  for  the  sum  of  $3,987,688, 
which  was  equivalent  to  about  $22,000  per 
mile.  The  terms  contemplated  the  payment 
of  $500,000  in  cash,  in  monthly  installments 
of  $25,000;  $2,000,000  in  seven  per  cent, 
first  mortgage  bonds;  certificates  of  full  stock 
at  par,  bearing  interest  at  ten  per  cent,  and 
payable  in  stock  when  the  road  was  finished, 
$1,487,688.  The  board  of  directors  met  at 
Rock  Island  on  the  17th  of  the  next  month, 
(September)  and  approved  the  contract.  The 
election  of  directors  and  officers  held  Decem- 
ber 22,  1851,  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the 
following  gentlemen :  John  B.  Jervis,  presi- 
dent, New  York;  James  Grant,  vice-presi- 
dent, Davenport,  Iowa;  Eliaha  C.  Litchfield, 
Detroit;  John  Stryker,  New  York;  Isaac 
Cook,  assistant  treasurer,  Chicago;  George 


Bliss,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Lemuel  Andrews, 
Rock  Island;  N.  D.  Elwood,  secretary,  Joliet; 
T.  D.  Brewster,  Peru;  John  Stevens,  Indian- 
town;  Charles  Atkinson,  Moline;  P.  A. 
Whittaker,  Rock  Island;  Ebenezer  Cook, 
Davenport,  Iowa — all  the  above  being  direc- 
tors; AzariahC.  Flagg,  treasurer,  New  York; 
William  Jarvis,  chief  engineer. 

On  April  10, 1852,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Farnam,  work  was  begun;  and  five 
months  thereafter,  in  October,  the  first  pas- 
senger train  passed  over  the  road  from  Chi- 
cago to  Joliet,  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  From 
this  time  forward  the  work  progressed  rapidly; 
four  hundred  and  eighty-five  miles  being 
opened  to  the  public  by  February  22,  1852. 
Original  estimates  for  construction  and 
equipment,  right  of  way,  fencing  and  inter- 
est on  stock  to  the  time  of  completion 
amounted  to  $4,289,436.  From  the  com- 
mencement, however,  the  success  of  the 
road  was  phenomenal,  and  it  was  soon  found 
that  an  increase  of  equipment  was  necessary 
in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  constantly 
growing  business.  The  purchase  of  more 
rolling  stock  and  the  extra  work  performed 
by  the  contractors  not  provided  for  in  the 
contract  or  original  estimates,  involved  an 
additional  outlay  of  $291,000.  The  road 
was  turned  over  to  the  company  by  the 
contractors  on  April  10,  1854,  eighteen 
months  earlier  than  the  time  specified  in  the 
contract.  Its  cost  at  that  time  had  been 
nearly  four  and  one-half  million  dollars,  it 
having  been  found  necessary  to  expend  more 
than  had  been  expected  in  securing  right  of 
way,  in  the  purchase  of  station  grounds  and 
in  the  payment  of  interest  on  stock  issued 
during  the  construction  of  the  road. 

The  charter  of  the  Mississippi  &  Missouri  ' 
road 'authorized  the  construction  of  a  line 
running  Northward  from  the  Eastern  boun- 
dary of  Iowa.  This  "Eastern  boundary" 
was  the  middle  thread  of  the  channel  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  Illinois  charter  last 
above  mentioned,  together  with  the  charter 
of  the  Iowa  line,  formed  the  legal  authoriza- 
tion for  the  construction  of  a  bridge. 
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A  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  river  at 
Rock  Island  was  completed  April  21,  1856, 
a  company  for  that  purpose  having  been  in- 
corporated by  the  Illinois  legislature  Jan.  17, 
1853.  *Trains  commenced  crossing  thereon  on 
May  6.  By  the  burning  of  the  steamer  "Effie 
Aftou,"  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  the 
bridge  were  destroyed,  but  the  damage  was 
repaired  by  fall.  The  bridge  was  under  the 
joint  control  of  the  Chicago  &  Rock  Island 
and  Mississippi  &  Missouri  companies,  bonds 
for  its  construction  having  been  issued  and 
guaranteed  by  them  and  further  secured  by 
a  deed  of  trust,  executed  to  A.  C.  Flagg, 
treasurer  of  both  corporations. 

The  Peoria  &  Bureau  Valley  railroad, 
extending  from  Bureau  Junction,  on  the 
line  of  the  Chicago  &  Rock  Island  rail- 
road to  Peoria,  was  completed  in  1854  by 
the  Peoria  and  Bureau  Valley  railroad  com- 
pany, and  immediately  leased  in  perpetuity 
to  the  Chicago  &  Rock  Island  railroad  com- 
pany. It  has  continued  to  form  a  part  of 
the  property  held  by  that  company  up  to  the 
time  of  the  consolidation,  and  is  now  held 
and  controlled  by  the  consolidated  company. 

In  the  meantime  the  idea  of  constructinga 
line  across  the  State  of  Iowa,  which  was  to 
be,  virtually,  an  extension  of  the  Chicago  & 
Hock  Island  road,  had  not  been  abandoned. 
In  1852,  surveys  of  three  routes,  commencing 
at  Davenport,  opposite  Rock  Island,  were 
commenced;  and  in  December  of  that  year  a 
meeting  of  those  interested  in  the  project 
was  held  at  Davenport.  It  was  determined 
to  fo^-in  an  association  under  the  general  law 
of  Iowa,  and  the  articles  of  the  incorporation 
were  duly  filed  on  February  1,  1853.  The 
incorporators  contemplated  the  building  of  a 
line  from  Davenport,  on  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  State  to  a  point  at  or  near  Council 
Bluffs  at  the  extreme  west.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Chicago  &  Rock  Island  road  was 
not  slow  in  perceiving  the  advantage  which 
the  construction  of  this  line  would  give  to 
their  own  road.  Accordingly  a  committee, 

'As  to  an  application  for  nn  injunction  to  restrain  the 
company  from  erecting  this  bridge,  see  the  United  States 
v.  The  Kailroad  Bridge  Company,  McLean  Eep.  517. 


consisting  of  William  B.  Ogden,  William 
Wolcott  and  Ebenezer  Cook,  directors,  and 
Henry  Farnam,  chief  engineer,  visited 
Davenport,  Iowa,  and  conferred  with  the 
leading  citizens  of  that  place  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  proposed  road.  The  committee 
also  visited  Muscatine,  Iowa  City  and  Cedar 
Rapids,  where  conferences  of  a  similar  nature 
were  held.  As  a  result  of  these  interchanges 
of  views  the  articles  of  the  association  were 
so  changed  on  June  9,  1853,  as  to  include^ 
the  construction  of  a  line  to  the  southwestern 
point  of  the  State,  via  Muscatine,  and  to  the 
northwestern  section,  towards  Cedar  Rapidsv 
The  building  of  such  a  system  would  provide 
the  farmers  of  central,  southern  and  north- 
ern Iowa  with  a  ready  outlet  to  market  for 
their  crops,  and  there  was  general  rejoicing 
in  all  the  counties  lying  along  the  proposed 
route.  On  August  16,  1853,  the  contract\ 
was  let  for  the  building  of  the  first  two  sec-  \ 
tions  of  the  road,  between  Davenport  and 
Iowa  City,  fifty-five  miles,  and  from  the 
Junction  to  Muscatine,  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles.  Work  was  begun  at  once  under  the 
supervision  of  John  B.  Jervis  engineer,  and 
the  first  two  portions  of  the  line  were  com- 
pleted by  January  6,  1856.  Congress  had 
made  a  grant  of  land  to  the  State  of  Iowa  for 
railroad  purposes,  which  was  accepted  the 
following  summer,  to  be  held  in  trust,  on 
condition  that  the  Mississippi  &  Missouri 
railroad  should  be  completed  by  the  close  of 
1865.  This  line  subsequently  became  a 
portion  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific, 
as  will  be  described  later. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  return  to  the  history 
of  the  Chicago  &  Rock  Island  company  pro- 
per. 

To  meet  the  growing  requirements  of  the 
grain  trade,  in  pursuance  of  the  expressed 
wish  of  the  stockholders,  the  company  con- 
structed its  first  elevator  at  Chicago  during 
the  year  1855.  Its  capacity  was  700,000 
bushels,  and  its  cost  was  1125,000.  In  1856, 
the  time  for  holding  the  annual  meeting  was 
changed  to  July,  at  which  date  the  general 
officers  of  the  company  were  as  follows:  Henry 
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Farnam,  president;  A.  C.  Flagg,  treasurer; 
Francis  H.  Tows,  secretary;  John  F.  Tracy, 
superintendent;  James  L.  Elwood,  cashier; 
John  P.  Babcock,  general  freight  agent;  W. 
L.  St.  John,  general  ticket  agent. 

The  amount  of  business  done  by  the  com- 
pany during  the  first  two  years  of  its  exist- 
ence was  truly  remarkable  for  a  new  railroad 
corporation.  From  July  1,  1854,  to  July  1, 
1855,  the  total  receipts  from  the  transporta- 
tion of  passengers,  freight  and  mails  were 
$1,242,906.19;  during  the  twelve  months 
next  following,  $1,416,304.08.  During  the 
third  year,  on  July  1,  1857,  the  receipts 
showed  an  increase  of  more  than  $400,000. 

During  the  year  last  mentioned,  Mr. 
Elwood  succeeded  Mr.  Babcock  as  general 
freight  agent,  and  Frank  D.  Sherman 
became  cashier  in  place  of  Mr.  Elwood;  no 
other  changes  were  made  in  the  staff  of 
general  officers.  In  July,  1858,  E.  W. 
Dunham  was  elected  treasurer  in  place  of 
Mr.  Flagg. 

The  next  summer  occurred  what  is  popu- 
larly known  as  "  the  Pike's  Peak  fever," 
and  the  road  determined  to  make  an  effort 
to  secure  its  share  of  consequent  travel 
westward.  In  connection  with  the  Missis- 
sippi &  Missouri  road  and  the  Western 
Stage  company  it  sold  tickets  from  Chicago 
to  Pike's  Peak  for  the  sum  of  $100.  This 
rate  included  meals  west  of  the  Missouri 
river,  and  was  considered  so  low,  in  view  of 
the  distance,  that  many  emigrants  who  had 
begun  to  make  preparation  to  go  by  wagon 
made  the  trip  by  rail  and  stage. 

The  company,  however,  was  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  use  of  its  bridge  at  Rock 
Island  without  forcible  protest.  The  city 
of  St.  Louis  at  that  time  depended  chiefly 
upon  the  northern  river  trade  for  its  busi- 
ness, and  complained  that  the  big  bridge 
interfered  with  the  navigation  of  the 
stream.  Several  vessels  were  wrecked  against 
its  abutments,  and  the  company  was  made 
defendant  in  numerous  suits  for  damages. 
So  determined  was  the  opposition  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  .bridge  that  in  June,  1859,  it 


resorted  to  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  struct- 
ure by  incendiarism.  During  that  month  the 
watchman  on  the  bridge  discovered  a  quan- 
tity of  powder  and  sulphur,  oakum,  saltpetre, 
camphene,  brimstone,  lath,  etc.,  which  had 
been  placed  there  in  the  evident  hope  that  a 
spark  or  burning  coal  from  some  passing 
locomotive  might  cause  the  conflagration. 
The  respectable  element  of  the  opposition 
was  led  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of 
St.  Louis.  They  undertook  the  prosecution 
of  the  damage  cases  growing  out  of  wrecking 
of  vessels  against  the  bridge,  when  the  own- 
ers were  willing  to  make  oath  that  the  loss 
was  occasioned  directly  by  the  obstruction, 
and  that  the  destruction  had  not  been  volun- 
tarily caused.  Meanwhile  the  Chicago  & 
Rock  Island  company  had  employed  the 
detective  agency  of  Cyrus  Bradley,  of  Chi- 
cago, to  unravel  what  was  believed  to  be  a 
conspiracy  to  destroy  the  bridge.  As  a 
result  of  the  work  of  the  detective  agency 
certain  parties  were  arrested,  charged  with 
conspiring  to  burn  the  structure.  Upon 
trial  of  the  case  the  defendants  were  ac- 
quitted. 

In  April,  1864,  the  completion  of  the  Miss- 
issippi &  Missouri  line  to  the  junction  of 
the  Union  Pacific  was  so  well  assured,  that 
the  directors  of  the  Rock  Island  com- 
pany entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Iowa 
road  for  a  business  connection,  to  continue 
twenty  years.  In  consideration  thereof, 
the  Rock  Island  company  agreed  to  advance 
one-half  million  dollars  to  aid  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  &  Missouri. 

In  October,  1864,  the  two  companies 
entered  into  a  contract  whereby  the  Iowa 
corporation  agreed  to  sell  its  line  to  any 
company  which  the  Chicago  &  Rock  Island 
might  organize  and  designate  by  December 
1,  1865,  by  which  date  the  mortgage  on  the 
Mississippi  &  Missouri  was  to  be  foreclosed, 
so  that  a  clear  title  might  be  obtained  by  the 
purchasers.  The  price  to  be  paid  was 
$5,500,000,  and  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$9,000,000  were  to  be  issued  by  the  con- 
solidated company,  and  a  sinking  fund  to  be 
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created  sufficient  to  retire  them.  -In  case 
no  consolidation  was  effected,  the  corpora- 
tion organized  by  the  Eock  Island  company 
was  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $7,000,- 
000,  and  after  the  first  of  December,  1865, 
the  date  fixed  for  the  sale,  the  Mississippi  & 
Missouri  line  was  to  be  operated  by  the 
Chicago  &  Eock  Island  Company. 

The  election  of  officers  April  1,  1865,  re- 
sulted as  follows  :  Charles  W.  Durant,  pres- 
ident;  John  F.  Tracy,  vice-president;  E. 
W.Dunham,  treasurer;  Francis  H.  Tows, 
secretary  ;  W.  L.  St.  John,  superintendent. 

On  May  28,  1866,  Charles  W.  Durant 
and  Francis  H.  Tows,  of  New  York;  John 
F.  Tracy  of  Chicago,  and  Ebenezer  Cook  of 
Davenport,  filed  articles  of  association  of 
the  Chicago,  Eock  Island  &  Pacific  Eailroad 
Company,  in  Iowa.  This  company  was  to 
operate  the  old  Mississippi  &  Missouri  line, 
and  to  acquire  title  to  the  land  granted  by 
Congress  on  May  15,  1856.  The  capital 
stock  was  fixed  at  $12,000,000  and  the 
first  board  of  directors  was  as  follows:  C. 
W.  Durant,  Francis  H.  Tows,  John  F. 
Tracy,  Ebenezer  Cook  and  Edward  W. 
Dunham.  Authority  was  conferred  upon 
the  directors  to  execute  a  lease  of  the  road 
to  any  company  which  they  might  see  fit. 
A  foreclosure  sale  took  place,  under  decree, 
on  July  9,  1866, the  Illinois  corporation  being 
purchaser  thereat.  On  August  20,  1866,  the 
two  companies  were  consolidated  under  the 
name  of  the  Chicago,  Eock  Island  and  Pacific 
Eailroad  Company,  with  a  capital  stock  equal 
in  amount  to  the  sum  of  the  stock  of  both 
companies,  and  a  board  of  thirteen  directors. 

The  first  board  of  new  directors  was  as 
follows:  Charles  W.  Durant  and  Clark 
Durant,  of  New  York;  John  F.  Tracy,  of 
Illinois;  Ebenezer  Cook,  of  Iowa;  E.  W. 
Dunham,  Thomas  T.  Sturges,  F.  H.  Tows, 
Oliver  Charleck  and  Eobert  A.  Forsyth,  of 
New  York;  N.  B.  Curtis,  of  Illinois;  David 
Dows,  Thomas  C.  Durant  and  David  Craw- 
ford, Jr.,  of  New  York. 

For  the  year  ending  April  1.  1867,  the 
president  and  general  superintendent  of  the 


Chicago,  Eock  Island  &  Pacific  was  John  F. 
Tracy;  treasurer,  E.  W.  Dunham;  secretary, 
Francis  H.  Tows;  assistant  general  superin- 
dent,  P.  A.  Hall.  W.  F.  Coolbaugh  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Dunham  as  treasurer  the  next 
year,  and  Ebenezer  Cook  followed  Mr. 
Tows  as  secretary. 

The  road  to  Des  Moines  was  opened  for 
travel  on  December  9,  1867,  in  pursuance  of 
the  contract  originally  made  between  the 
two  companies,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  During  this  year,  also, 
extensive  shops  and  a  round  house  which 
contained  stalls  for  forty  engines  was  built 
upon  the  thirty  acres  of  land  situated  four 
and  one-half  miles  south  of  the  companies' 
passenger  depot  in  this  city. 

In  1870  the  officers  of  the  road  were  as 
follows:  John  F.  Tracy,  president;  Hugh 
Eiddle,  general  superintendent;  Francis  H. 
Tows,  secretary  and  treasurer;  and  P.  A. 
Hall  assistant  general  superintendent. 

The  year  1869,  witnessed  a  heavy  drain 
upon  the  company's  finances.  During  that 
year  a  contract  was  entered  into  between  the 
company  and  the  United  States  government, 
providing  for  the  erection  of  anew  bridge  be- 
tween Eock  Island  and  Davenport,  the  line 
across  the  island  to  be  so  changed  as  to  ac- 
commodate work  being  done  by  the  govern- 
ment. Expense  was  to  be  shared  jointly,  the 
railroad  -share  amounting  to  $600,000,  of 
which  one-half  was  to  be  paid  that  year. 
The  company  was  also  to  guarantee  the  bonds 
of  the  bridge  company  to  the  amount  of 
$400,000,  which  matured  January  1,  1870. 
In  addition  to  these  sums,  first  mortgage 
bonds  of  the  Chicago  &  Eock  Island  com- 
pany to  the  amount  of  $1,397,000  matured 
on  July  10,  1870. 

The  road  was  open  to  Council  Bluffs,  on 
the  Missouri  river,  June  7,  1869.  The 
land  grants  of  Congress  had,  by  this  time, 
been  adjusted,  except  in  one  district,  and 
the  company  found  itself  the  owner,  from 
grant  and  purchase,  of  552,649  acres. 

In  November,  1869,  Hugh  Eiddle  became 
general  superintendent,  and  a  new  election 
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of  officers  was  held  on  June  4,  1870,  result- 
ing in  the  choice  of  the  following  staff: 
John  F.  Tracy,  president  ;  Ebenezer  Cook, 
vice-president ;  Francis  H.  Tows,  secretary 
and  treasurer  ;  F.  D.  Sherman  assistant 
treasurer;  Corn  Exchange  Bank,  of  New 
York,  register  of  stock ;  P.  A.  Hall, assistant 
superintendent ;  and  George  C.  Campbell, 
solicitor. 

In  1871  the  receipts  of  the  road  had  in- 
creased to  the  sum  of  $6,028,287.29,  while 
the  disbursements  were  $3,405,459.06.  The 
sum  of  $1,718,184.51  had  been  expended  on 
account  of  construction  and  equipment. 
Several  new  locomotives  had  been  added  to 
the  rolling  stock,  which  at  that  time  con- 
sisted of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  locomo- 
tives, two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
freight  cars,  fifty-three  day  coaches  and  ten 
sleeping  coaches.  The  number  of  employes 
upon  the  pay  roll  was  four  thousand,  and 
the  company  had  transported  1,828,690,104 
pounds  of  freight  and  more  than  708,000 
passengers. 

Work  had  progressed  rapidly  upon  the  line 
from  Washington,  Iowa,  to  Leaven  worth, 
Kansas,  which  was  known  as  the  Chicago  & 
Southwestern.  This  branch  was  open  from 
Washington  to  Princeton,  a  distance  of  145 
miles  by  1871.  During  this  year,  also,  by 
another  act  of  Congress,  approved  June, 
1864,  the  land  department  of  the  company 
had  acquired  title,  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  to  160,373  acres  of  land.  Sales 
for  the  year  amounted  to  28,022  acres,  bring- 
ing in  the  sum  of  $213,575. 

Other  branches  were  also  opened  this  year, 
the  mileage  of  those  begun  and  completed 
amounting  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine. 
Among  them  was  the  new  line  to  the  new 
bridge  at  Leaven  worth,  Kas.,  which  was 
open  for  traffic  on  October  9,  1871.  At  the 
close  of  that  year  the  entire  system  operated 
by  the  company  was  as  follows  :  Chicago  to 
Davenport,  one  hundred  and  eighty-three 
miles  ;  Davei^ort  to  Council  Bluffs,  three 
hundred  and  ten  miles  ;  Washington,  Iowa, 
to  Leavenworth,  Kas.,  two  hundred  and 


seventy-three  miles  ;  DesMoines,  Indianola 
&  Winterset  line,  forty-seven  miles  ;  Bureau 
Junction  &  Peoria,  forty-six  miles  ;  Wash- 
ington &  Sigourney,  Iowa,  twenty-nine 
miles  ;  Atchison  branch,  twenty-nine  miles  ; 
from  Centerville,  Mo.*  to  Cameron,  Iowa, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  miles.  Total, 
one  thousand  and  forty-sis  miles. 

In  1872,  the  Des  Moines,  Winterset  & 
Southwestern  railroad  began  the  construc- 
tion of  a  branch  from  Somerset,  on  that  road, 
to  Winterset,  twenty-six  miles.  The  bonds 
having  become  the  property  of  the  Chicago, 
Hock  Island  &  Pacific  company,  for  advances 
made,  the  mortgage  was  foreclosed  and  a 
decree  of  sale  entered  in  the  spring  of  1877. 

The  losses  of  the  company  in  the  fire  of 
1871,  included  the  passenger  depot  (owned 
jointly  by  the  Rock  Island  and  Lake  Shore 
companies),  the  general  offices,  the  freight 
depot  and  a  quantity  of  rolling  stock.  The 
direct  pecuniary  damage  resulting  was  $300,- 
000,  of  which  $45,439.60  was  recovered  by 
insurance.  The  work  of  re-building  the 
passenger  depot,  on  a  larger  and  better  plan, 
was  commenced  1872. 

The  Mississippi  river  bridge,  work  on 
which  had  been  begun  in  1869,  was  opened 
in  1872. 

In  1874,  a  corporation  known  as  the  Calu- 
met &  Chicago  Canal  &  Dock  company, 
having  graded  a  road  from  a  point  on  the 
Rock  Island  road,  about  ten  wiles  from  the 
city,  to  the  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cal- 
umet river,  six  and  one-half  miles  in  length, 
proposed  to  the  Chicago  &  Rock  Island 
company  to  convey  it  to  that  corporation , 
with  right  of  way,  provided  the  latter  would 
lay  the  track  and  complete  and  operate  the 
road.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and,  during 
the  year,  the  track  was  laid. 

During  1876,  the  Oskaloosa  branch  was 
completed  by  being  extended  from  Oskaloosa 
to  Knoxville.  This  branch  runs  from  Wil- 
ton, twenty-five  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  south  to  Muscatine,  thence  westerly 
to  Oskaloosa,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
three  miles.  An  addition  of  nearly  three 
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miles  of  track  was  also  made  on  the  Sou(h 
Chicago  branch. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history 
of  the  company  during  the  fiscal  year  1876- 
77,  was  the  formation  in  August,  1876,  of 
the  Iowa  Southern  &  Missouri  Northern 
railroad  company — duly  incorporated,  with 
full  power  to  purchase  the  main  line  of  the 
Chicago  &  Southwestern,  the  Des  Moines, 
Indianapolis  &  Missouri,  and  the  Des 
Moines,  Winterset  &  Southwestern  rail- 
ways. On  November  1,  1876,  a  sale  of 
the  entire  property  of  the  Southwestern 
company  was  made  under  a  decree  of 
foreclosure,  and  the  Iowa  Southern  &  Mis- 
souri Northern  company  became  the  pur- 
chaser. The  new  corporation  likewise  pur- 
chased under  foreclosure  the  Des  Moines,  In- 
dianola  &  Missouri  railroad,  a  line  extending 
from  Des  Moines  to  Indianola,  and  also  com- 
pleted arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Des  Moines,  Winterset  &  Southwestern  rail- 
road. The  Fort  Leavenworth  railroad  com- 
pany in  June,  1878,  leased  its  line,  extend- 
ing from  the  western  terminus  of  the  Kan- 
sas and  Missouri  bridge  over  the  military 
reservation  to  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
city  of  Leavenworth,  to  the  Iowa  Southern 
&  Missouri  Northern  railroad  company. 
This  lease  is  in  perpetuity. 

In  June,  1877,  the  Iowa  Southern  & 
Missouri  Northern  leased  to  the  Chicago, 
Kock  Island  &  Pacific  railroad  company,  for 
a  term  commencing  on  the  first  day  of  April, 
1877,  and  continuing  during  its  corporate 
existence,  the  railroad  formerly  known  as 
the  main  line  of  the  Chicago  &  Southwestern 
railway,  from  Washington  in  the  State  of 
Iowa,  to  the  terminus  on  the  Missouri  river 
opposite  the  city  of  Leavenwortli  in  the  State 
of  Kansas;  the  Fort  Leavenwortli  railroad  in 
Kansas;  the  Des  Moines,  Indianola  &  Missouri 
railroad,  and  the  Des  Moines,  Wiuterset  & 
South  western  rail  road,  after  the  same  should 
have  been  acquired  by  the  lessor. 

The  property  at  this  time  owned,  leased  or 
controlled  by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific,  was: 


Chicago  to  Council  Bluffs  (main  line)  

Peoria  &  Bureau  Valley  railroad  (branch). 

Oskaloosa  branch 

Indianola  &  Winterset  branch 

South  Chicago  branch 

Chicago  &  Southwestern,  including  Fort 
Leavenworth  railroad 


MILES. 


Total 


500H 
46K 

138 

S4 

0 

271 

1,008% 


A  serious  accident,  by  which  eighteen 
lives  were  lost  and  thirty-five  persons  were 
injured,  occurred  during  the  fiscal  year  1877- 
78,  near  Altoona,  Iowa.  The  disaster  was 
caused  by  the  washing  out  of  a  twelve- 
foot  arch  culvert,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
train  was  precipitated  into  the  stream  below, 
which  had 'been  swollen  by  a  sudden  and 
violent  storm.  This  accident,  with  others 
of  less  importance,  demonstrated  the  neces- 
sity of  still  further  improvement  in  the 
road-bed  and  track,  in  order  to  bring  it  up 
to  a  standard  of  excellence  which  should  in- 
sure the  highest  degree  of  safety  and 
economy  in  operating,  and  the  management 
at  once  resolved  upon  making  the  necessary 
outlay. 

During  the  fiscal  year!878-79,a  re-funding 
was  successfully  carried  out,  by  which  the 
interest  on  the  company's  bonded  debt  was 
reduced  from  seven  to  six  per  cent.  The 
annual  saving  of  interest  from  this  source 
was  $90,000,  the  bonded  debt  remaining  the 
same. 

In  1878,  two  branch  roads,  known  as  the 
Audubon  and  Harlan  branches, were  opened, 
"being  respectively  twenty-five  and  thirteen 
miles  in  length,  and  running  to  the  centres 
of  Audubon  and  Hardin  counties,  Iowa,  the 
lines  being  operated  under  leases. 

During  the  early  part  of  1878,  the  com- 
pany received  proposals  looking  to  a  lease  of 
the  Keokuk  &  Des  Moines  railroad  (162 
miles),  running  between  the  points  named. 
The  line  had  been  a  formidable  competitor  of 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  the 
proposition  was  accepted.  The  lease  of  this 
road  and  the  building  of  the  branches  in 
Iowa  increased  the  total  number  of  miles  of 
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road  owned  and  controlled  by  the  company 
to  1,231. 

September  30,  1879,  a  contract  of  lease 
was  entered  into  between  the  Burlington, 
Cedar  Eapids  &  Northern  railroad  company 
and  the  Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  by 
which  the  first  named  leased  to  the  last  its 
main  line  of  railroad,  extending  from  Bur- 
lington, in  the  State  of  Iowa,  to  Albert  Lea, 
in  Minnesota;  its  Milwaukee  division  extend- 
ing from  Linn  station,  on  the  main  line,  to 
Pottsville;  its  Pacific  division  extending 
from  Vinton,  Bentoii  county,  to  Holland,  in 
Grundy  county;  its  Muscatine  division  from 
Muscatine  to  Riverside;  the  Chicago,  Clinton 
&  Western  railroad  extending  from  Clinton  to 
Iowa  City  (a  portion  only  completed);  and 
the  Iowa  City  &  Western  railroad  to  be  com- 
pleted from  Iowa  City  to  What  Cheer.  This 
lease  was  to  extend  only  to  June,  1880,  if  not 
ratified  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  in  control 
of  the  stock  of  each  company. 

In  December,  1879,  an  arrangement  was 
effected  with  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph 
railroad  company,  whereby,  for  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years,  the  Chicago  &  Rock 
Island  trains  were  to  be  allowed  to  run  from 
Cameron  to  Kansas  City  over  the  tracks  of 
the  former  road,  and  to  use,  jointly  with  the 
Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  railroad,  the  track, 
freight  depot,  and  other  facilities  of  the 
latter  at  Kansas  City.  An  arrangement  was 
also  made  with  the  Union  Passenger  Depot 
Company,  whereby  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  company  was  accorded,  on 
equal  terms,  the  same  right  and  privileges 
in  the  Union  Passenger  depot  at  Kansas 
City  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  eight  other 
companies  whose  trains  ran  to  that  point. 
An  equitable  traffic  contract  was  also  made 
with  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  railroad 
company,  to  transport  passengers  and  freight 
of  the  Rock  Island  company  between  Cam- 
eron and  Kansas  City.  Under  these  agree- 
ments, trains  began  running  between  the 
last  named  point  and  Chicago,  over  the 
Rock  Island  route,  on  January  5,  1880. 

The  decided  advantage  to  the  company  of 


this  arrangement  was  shown  by  a  notable 
increase  in  earnings;  the  gain  in  gross  earnings 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1880, 
over  the  preceding  twelve  months  being  $1.- 
651,829.05,  and  in  net  earnings,  $935,155.43. 

The  policy  of  extending  the  road  in  Iowa 
by  the  opening  of  branches  was  not  aban- 
doned in  1880.  The  construction  of  three 
such  branches,  averaging  fifteen  miles  each, 
was  commenced  during  the  year,  and  com- 
pleted in  December,  as  well  as  a  short  branch, 
two  and  one-half  miles  in  length,  extending 
from  a  point  on  the  Keokirk  &  Des  Moines 
division,  to  Keosauqua. 

The  sales  of  land  during  the  year  demon- 
strated the  wisdom  of  the  company's  policy 
of  opening  up  territory  to  actual  settlement 
by  the  construction  of  branch  lines.  On 
March  31st,  1880,  only  about  185,000  acres 
remained  unsold,  and  the  land  commis- 
sioner, in  his  report  for  the  year,  expressed 
his  opinion  that  the  result  of  another  good 
crop  would  be  the  sale  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  desirable  lands. 

On  June  2,  1880,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific  railroad  company  was  consolidated, 
by  vote  of  the  stockholders,  with  other  rail- 
road companies  owning  or  leasing  railroads 
in  Iowa  and  Missouri,  under  the  name  of  the 
former.  At  date  of  consolidation,  the  new 
company  became  the  owner  of  1,038  miles 
of  railroad,  and  was  operating,  under  lease, 
273  miles,  making  a  total  of  1,311  miles. 
Subsequent  to  that  date,  and  during  the  year, 
42.6  miles  of  branch  lines  were  built,  as  has 
been  already  stated. 

The  large  increase  in  traffic  to  and  from 
the  Southwest,  which  resulted  from  gaining 
an  entrance  into  Kansas  City,  convinced  the 
directory  of  the  expediency  of  constructing 
a  line  from  Davenport  to  Muscatine,  along 
the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  Sur- 
veys were  made  and  work  begun  in  August, 
1880,  and  on  November  6,  1881,  the  new 
branch  (26|  miles  in  length)  was  opened  for 
traffic.  Its  construction  reduced  the  time  of 
the  southwestern  trains,  while  at  the  same 
time,  by  forming  a  connecting  link,  it  prac 
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tically  completed  a  second  line  between  Dav- 
enport and  Des  Moines.  The  total  mileage 
of  road  operated  by  the  company  was  thus 
increased  to  1,381  miles. 

The  history  of  the  succeeding  two  years 
presents  no  items  of  special  interest.  A 
steady  reduction  in  freight  rates  and  a  general 
depression  in  business  caused  a  reduction  in 
earnings.  The  demand  for  the  company's 
land  still  continued.,  the  average  price 
received  per  acre  being  $9.63  in  1884  and 
§10.91  in  1885,  and  the  number  of  acres 
unsold,  to  which  title  was  believed  to  be 
perfect,  on  March  31st  of  the  latter  year  was 
only  18,652. 

During  1885-6  the  St.  Joseph  &  Iowa  rail- 
road company — a  Missouri  corporation — 
began  the  construction  of  a  line  from  Alta- 
mon,  Mo.,  a  station  on  the  southwest  divi- 
sion of  the  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  railroad,  to  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  49  miles  in  length,  with  a  branch 
from  the  latter  point  to  Rushville,  Mo.,  a 
station  on  the  Atchison  branch  of  the  Rock 
Island,  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles.  Con- 
struction bonds  for  this  route  were  issued  by 
the  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  railway  company  to  the 
amount  of  8960,000,  bearing  interest  at  five 
per  cent.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  this 
issue  were  used  in  the  building  of  the  line  and 
in  obtaining  station  and  terminal  facilities  at 
St.  Joseph.  As  security  for  the  investment, 
the  company  received  the  entire  issue  of  the 
six  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  St.  Joseph  &  Iowa 
company  ($960,000)  besides  all  the  capital 
stock  of  the  latter  corporation.  An  advan- 
tageous traffic  agreement  between  the  two 
companies  was  made  at  the  same  time. 

In  1887,  the  Rock  Island  company  executed 
a  lease  (to  date  from  January  1,  1887)  of  the 
Des  Moines  &  Fort  Dodge  railroad,  a  line 
running  between  the  points  named  in  its  title, 
144  miles  in  length.  The  lease  included  the 
extension  to  Ruthven,  Iowa,  and  all  the  pro- 
perty and  equipment  of  the  lessor.  The 
rental  price  was  on  the  basis  of  30  per  cent, 
of  the  annual  gross  earnings  of  the  leased 
line,  the  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  company  guaranteeing 
that  the  same  should  amount  to  a  sum 


sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonded 
indebtedness  of  the  Des  Moines  &  Fort 
Dodge  company,  which  amounted  to  nearly 
$105,000.  The  line  thus  leased  traversed  a 
rich  agricultural  district,  and  the  Directory 
was  satisfied  that  the  contract  would  prove  a 
valuable  one. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  1, 
1888,  the  company  acquired  virtual  owner- 
ship of  the  Chicago,  Kansas  &  Nebraska 
railway,  a  line  of  considerable  length  and 
great  importance.  The  company  named  was 
incorporated  under  the  law  of  Kansas  on 
March  17,  1886,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$15,000,000,  which  was  increased  to  $30,- 
000,000  within  a  year.  The  entire  issue  of 
bonds,  together  with  all  the  stock,  was 
pledged  to  the  C.,  R.  I.  &  P.  company  as 
security  for  advances  made,  which  amoun- 
ted, on  March  31,  1888,  to  $21,185,734.79, 
the  outlay  including  the  expenditure  of 
$816,423.68  for  terminal  facilities  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  At  the  time  when  the  Rock  Island 
company  assumed  control  of  the  road,  1,630 
of  the  1,840  miles  of  the  proposed  line  had 
been  completed,  and  the  sum  of  $2,750,000 
had  been  actually  expended  by  the  way  of 
equipment.  The  value  of  the  feeder  to  the 
Rock  Island  line  could  hardly  be  over-esti- 
mated. The  road  is  not  only  one  of  consid- 
erable length,  but  it  also  traverses  a  district 
which  is  destined  to  prove,  at  no  distant  date, 
one  of  the  chief  grain-producing  centres  of 
the  country. 

On  May  1,  1880,  an  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  between  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific,  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Selma  & 
Southwestern,  the  Omaha  &  Republican 
Valley  and  the  Chicago,  Kansas  &  Missouri 
companies  granting  to  the  Rock  Island  com- 
pany the  use  of  tracks  and  bridge  across  the 
Mississippi  river  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  a  distance 
of  seven  miles,  and  from  Lincoln  to  Beatrice, 
Neb.,  a  distance  of  40  miles.  During  the 
same  year  a  line  of  road  was  constructed  be- 
tween South  Omaha  and  Lincoln,  Neb.,  a 
distance  of  about  55  miles.  By  the  lease 
and  the  construction  of  the  new  line,  the 
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distance  between  Chicago  and  Denver  over 
this  route  was  reduced  some  25  miles,  the 
result  being  a  proportionate  reduction  in  time 
and  cost  of  operation  on  all  through  busi- 
ness between  Colorado  points  and  the  Pacific 
coast. 

By  the  purchase,  January  1,  1889,  of  the 
property  of  the  Kansas  City  &  Topeka  rail- 
way company,  the  R.  I.  &  P.  company 
came  into  possession  of  additional  terminal 
facilities  at  Kansas  City,  consisting  of  right 
of  way  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  together  with  valuable  real 
estate,  also  4.4  miles  main  and  second  track, 
5.7  miles  side  track,  an  iron  bridge  561  feet 
in  length  over  the  Kansas  river,  freight 
houses  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Armonrdale 
and  an  eight-stall  engine  house,  beside  other 
buildings. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  total 
number  of  miles  operated  by  the  company  on 


April  1,  1891,  together  with  the  location   of 
the  line  in  the  various  States  which  it  tra- 


verses: 


236.18  miles  in  Illinois. 


1,065.58 
286.35 

1,135.85 
196.05 
376.36 
12.M9 


Iowa. 

Missouri. 

Kansas. 

Nebraska. 

Colorado. 

Indian  Territory. 


3,408.56  miles. 

Add  195.70      "    second  track. 
"       9.05     "    third  track. 
583.51      "    side  track. 


Equal  to  4,196.82      "    single  track. 

On  the  same  date  the  land  commissioner 
reported  3,642  acres  unsold,  with  sales  for 
the  year  amounting  to  3,011  acres,  at  an 
average  price- of  $10.96  1-2  per  acre. 

The  financial  operations  of  the  Chicago, 
Kock  Island  &  Pacific  railroad  during  the 
years  1872  to  1891,  inclusive,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


OPERATING  EXPENSES 

• 

AND  TAXES- 

FIXED 

YEAH  * 

GROSS 
EARNINGS. 

NET 
EARNINGS. 

CHAHGFS, 
SINKING  F'ND, 
INTEREST, 

NET  INCOME. 

DIVIDENDS. 

SURPLUS. 

AMOUNT. 

PER 

CENT. 

RENTALS,  ETC. 

1R72.. 

$  6,121,797  99 

$  2,950,266  86 

48.19 

$3,171,535  13 

$  734,175  00 

$2,437,360  13 

*  1,439,708 

$      997,652  13 

IKT.i 

6,657,050  67 

8,517,783  49 

5I.SO 

3,139,207  IK 

746,670  00           1.392597  18 

1.519,144 

872,651  18 

1874      . 

7,133,573  99 

3.876,889  26 

55.00 

3,256.684  73 

754.125  00           2.502.559  7:1 

1,659,172 

843,387  73 

1875.      . 

7,399,613  31 

3,«M,H29  61 

52.12 

3,513.283  75 

755.000  00 

2,788.283  73          1,678,384 

l,109,s'.i'.i  ;:; 

1876.     . 

7,366.902  78 

3,855  161  34 

49.78 

3,711,741  44 

820.276  62 

•.',891,462  82    1      1.678.384 

1,213,080  82 

1877       . 

6,917,f»6  62 

3,533,194  08 

51.07 

3,384,462.54 

855,000  00 

2,529.482  54 

2,097,980 

431.482  54 

1-78      . 

7,885,870  26 

1.:'.X4.5I4  00 

55  53 

3,511,35628 

1.137,325  00 

2.374,031  26 

1,678,384 

695,647  26 

187».     . 

9,409,833  41 

5.079,872  4'.) 

53.99 

4,329,960  92           V  38,680  01 

3,196,380  92 

1.99',080 

1,199,300  92 

1880.     . 

11,061.662  46 

5,796,546  11 

5-2.40 

5,265,116  35          1.213.147  37 

4.1151  .968  98 

2,097.990 

1.953,978  98   .' 

ISM. 

11.956,9117  64 

6,630,155  16 

55.45    !       6,326,768  4K           1,271,826  96          4.054,928  52 

2,727,387 

1  '327,538  52 

IHW 

13,2611,6  t:j  in 

7,332,862  57 

.••5.20    |       5,733,780  53    ,       1.402.910  66 

4,520,869  77 

2.937,186 

1,593,683  87 

ISH:(.     . 

12,189,902  81 

7.10P.8I6  38 

58.  33 

5,080,086  43           1,401,958  14 

3,678,128  29 

2.947,186 

740,942  29 

18*4 

12.535,514  65 

7,298,002  11 

58.10 

5.237.512  51    :       1.481.255  71 

3.756,256  83 

2.937,186 

819,070  83 

1885       . 

12.208,911  05 

7.160,324  48 

5S.65          5.046.5S6  57    ,       i.592.215  34           3,45-1.371  23          2,937.186 

517,185  23 

1886 

12,004.348  15 

7,166,891  81 

5(i.44 

5,037,555  31           °  »lan  (>H1  ol           '*  '^7  ^"^  3n          '*  ft'!<7  18rt 

i-w-r.    . 

12]31ft|049  14 

7,604,808  99 

57.71 

4'«i.T'Mn  i^ 

T'795,340  M 

3^018*889  63 

2!937|l86 

18  8.     . 

13.509.727  17 

H  742,059  83 

ti2.<i7         4,787,887  34 

9'dVH?it\R   1-S 

2,339,101  19 

3,010,5  8 

1"89 

12,841,029  67 

9,  127.19S  65 

67.83   '•      4,39rt,3  '9  20          -Tarr'^flQ  CHI 

18.759  30 

2,653,824 

1890.     . 

17.639060  89 

12,475,067  31 

66.50          5  IRSMM  S8 

4*504'o93  76 

659^899  82 

1  846288 

1891  .     . 

17,473,633  86 

12,413,794  56 

66,66 

5,059,839  30 

4,775^601  22 

384,238  08 

• 

1,846,288 

*  Year  ending  April  1st. 


Ransom  R.  Cable  has  been  the  efficient  and 
successful  president  of  this  great  corporation 
since  1880,  the  other  principal  Chicago  offi- 
cers (1892)  being,  N.  G.  Purdy,  second  vice- 
president;  Hiland  A.  Parker,  third  vice- 
president  ;  Thomas  F.  Withrow,  general 
counsel;  Thomas  S.  Wright,  general  attorney; 
F.  W.  Foster,  auditor;  E.  St.  John,  general 


manager;  W.  J.  Allen,  assistant  manager;  H. 
F.  Royce,  general  superintendent;  W.  MX 
Sage,  traffic  manager;  J.  M.  Johnson,  gen- 
eral freight  agent;  John  Sebastian,  general 
passenger  and  ticket  agent. 

Chicago  directors:  R.  R.  Cable,  H.  II 
Foster,  Marshall  Field,  John  DeKoven, 
Hugh  Riddle. 
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This  company,  which  has  done  so  much 
toward  the  development  of  the  vast  territory 
Illinois  traversed  by  its  lines,  had  its 

central  Railroad,  inception  in  the  mania  for  in- 
ternal improvement  which  proved  so  ruinous 
to  the  State  of  Illinois  in  1836  and  '37.  On 
January  18,  1836,  the  legislature  granted  a 
special  charter  incorating  the  road,  confer- 
ring valuable  privileges  and  providing  for 
the  construction  of  a  line  as  far  north  as  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  canal.  No  practical 
result  followed,  and  in  the  following  year 
(1837)  an  adequate  appropriation  of  $3,500,- 
000  was  made  and  the  construction  of  the  line 
undertaken  by  the  State.  This  effort  proved 
at  once  unsuccessful  and  discreditable.* 

In  1843  the  State  concluded  that  the 
building  of  railroads  did  not  properly  fall 
within  the  scope  of  governmental  functions, 
and  the  legislature  on,  March  6th  of  that  year, 
passed  the  act  which  afterwards  became 
famous  as  "the  Holbrook  charter."  It  in- 
corporated the  Great  Western  railway,  and 
conferred  extraordinary  privileges  upon 
Darius  B.  Holbrook  and  his  associates.  These 
gentlemen  who,  in  1837,  had  been  named  as 
the  incorporators  of  the  Cairo  City-and-Ca- 
nal  company,  were  given  a  "pre-emption 
right,"  in  which  the  State  was  to  have  no 
interest.  The  projected  line  was  to  run 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river  to  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  by  way  of  Van- 
dalia,  Shelbyville,  Decatur  and  Blooming- 
ton.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  charter 
(which,  by  its  terms,  was  not  to  be  amended 
until  the  entire  indebtedness  of  the  company 
had  been  paid),  the  State  was  to  receive  one- 
fourth  of  the  net  annual  income  of  the  road 
after  the  investment  had  yielded  the  stock- 
holders a  return  of  twelve  percent. 

The  company  expended  large  sums  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  work,  but  eventually  be- 


*  The  writer  takes  pleasure  in  acknowledging  his 
indebtedness  for  many  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  earlv 
history  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  to  the  admirable 
tirnchurc,  entitled  "  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad,"  (Chicago,  Fergus  Printing  Co.,  1890),  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Ackerman,  who  for  many  years 
rendered  valuable  and  efficient  service  to  the  company 
as  its  president. 


came  insolvent,  and  the  charter  was  repealed 
on  March  3,  1845. 

Meanwhile  the  construction  of  the  road 
had  been  repeatedly  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Congress.  In  December,  1843,  Judge 
Sidney  Breese,  then  a  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Illinois,  caused  to  be  presented  to  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives,  a  memorial  from  the 
Great  Western  company,  praying  that  the 
corporation  be  given  pre-emption  right  to 
a  portion  of  the  public  lands  to  be  traversed 
by  its  line.  Considerable  opposition  was 
developed  in  the  house  to  Judge  Breese's 
project,  Judge  Douglas  (then  a  repres- 
entative) being  particularly  outspoken 
in  his  hostility.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
whatever  land  was  donated  by  Congress  for 
railroad  purposes  in  Illinois  should  be 
granted  directly  to  the  State,  and  his  attitude 
on  this  question  gave  rise  to  considerable 
ill-feeling  between  himself  and  Judge 
Breese.  In  December,  1844,  Judge  Douglas 
introduced  a  bill  conferring  upon  the  State 
of  Illinois  the  privileges  sought  by  Holbrook 
and  his  associates,  but  the  measure  received 
only  a  half-hearted  support,  and  failed  to 
pass.  In  January,  1846,  Judge  Breese 
renewed  his  efforts  by  introducing  a  bill 
granting  the  State  alternate  sections  to  aid 
in  the  construction  of  the  Northern  Cross 
and  Central  roads.  The  passage  of  this 
measure,  however,  was  not  urgently  pressed, 
and  in  December  of  the  same  year  (1846)  its 
author  introduced  another  measure,  covering 
the  right-of-way  and  pre-emption  rights,  but 
substituting  for  the  absolute  grant  of  public 
lands  to  the  State  the  right  to  purchase  the 
same  at  $1.50  per  acre.  This  bill  also  failed 
to  pass,  and  the  breach  between  Breese  and 
Douglas  was  widened. 

*  On  February  10, 1849,  the  charter  of  the 
Great  Western   railroad  was  renewed  by  the 
legislature  of  Illinois,  to  take  effect  April  13, 
1849,  the  grant  running,  as  in  the  first  act, 
to  the  '  president,  and  directors  of  the  Cairo 
City-and-Canal     company,'     with      certain 

*  Historical  sketch  of  the  Illinois  Central.    W.  K.  Ack- 
erman, p.  li. 
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others  to  be  associated  with  them,  but  under 
the  name  and  style  of  the  "  Great  Western 
Railway."  Among  the  names  of  the  asso- 
ciate directors  will  be  found  those  of  Justin 
Butterfield,  John  B.  Turner,  Mark  Skinner 
and  Henry  Corwith.  The  new  Board  was 
re-invested  with  all  the  powers  and  privileges 
contained  in  the  first  act,  the  act  repealing 
the  charter  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Many  additional  and  valuable  privileges  were 
conveyed  by  the  State,  including  a  grant  of 
the  right  of  way  and  of  all  the  work  and 
surveying  done  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
The  new  company  was  to  expend  at  least  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  within  three  years, 
and  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  each 
year  thereafter  until  the  line  was  completed 
from  the  city  of  Cairo  to  the  city  of  Chicago. 

The  governor  of  the  State  was  to  hold  in 
trust,  for  the  benefit  of  the  company,  what- 
ever lands  might  be  donated  by  the  general 
government  to  the  State  of  Illinois  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  the  road;  anticipating,  as 
it  were,  the  action  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, the  question  of  a  land-grant  having 
already  been  freely  discussed  in  Congress." 

At  about  the  same  time,  Judge  Breese,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  public  lands 
of  the  TJ.  S.  Senate,  reported  a  bill  "to  grant 
the  right  of  way  across  the  public  lands,  and 
to  dispose  of  said  land  in  aid  of  the  several 
States  in  the  construction  of  railroads  and 
canals."  This  bill  provided  for  the  grant- 
ing of  pre-emption  rights  only,  and  although 
it  passed  the  senate  it  failed  in  the  house. 

Prior  to  the  last  mentioned  date,  1848, 
Judge  (then  senator)  Douglas  had  intro- 
duced a  bill  providing  for  the  grant  of  alter- 
nate sections  of  public  lands  in  Illinois  to  aid 
in  the  constructing  a  line  of  railroad  from 
Cairo  to  Galena,  with  a  branch  running  to 
Chicago.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  sen- 
ate committee  on  public  lands,  and  was  by 
that  committee  favorably  reported,  and  the 
bill  itself  was  passed  by  the  senate  in  May 
following.  The  Illinois  members  in  the 
house  gave  it  unanimous  support,  but  at  the 
close  of  the  session  it  was  laid  on  the  table 
by  a  small  majority. 


-  In  December,  1849,  after  Judge  Breese  had 
been  succeeded  on  the  floor  of  the  senate  by 
Gen.  James  Shields,  Senator  Douglas  again 
introduced  a  bill  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Illinois  Central  road,  with  its 
Chicago  branch. 

This  measure  had  been  submitted  to  the 
discussion  of  the  Illinois  members,  and  all 
of  them  had  had  a  voice  in  framing  it.  It 
found  many  friends  in  the  senate,  outside  of 
the  representatives  from  Illinois,  among  its 
advocates  being  Henry  Clay,  William  H. 
Seward,  John  C.  Calhoun,  William  H.  King, 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  and  Gen.  Lewis  Cass. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Holbrook  and  his 
fellow  directors  in  the  Cairo  City-and-Canal 
company  had  not  been  idle.  While  the  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Douglas  was  pending, 
these  gentlemen  brought  influence  to  bear 
upon  the  Illinois  legislature  to  induce  that 
body  to  pass  a  measure  ceding  to  the  com- 
pany all  the  land  which  might  thereafter  be 
granted  to  the  State  by  the  general  govern- 
ment to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the 
Illinois  Central  railroad.  Through  the 
personal  efforts  of  Senator  Douglas,  who  had 
never  abandoned  his  idea  that  the  grant  of 
public  lands  for  such  a  purpose  should  not 
be  made  to  private  corporations,  the  Cairo 
City-and- Canal-company  was  induced  to 
release  to  the  State  all  the  rights  granted  by 
the  bill  in  question.  This  surrender  having 
been  brought  about,  the  legislature  on  Febru- 
ary 17,  1851,  passed  an  act  formally  accept- 
ing this  release  and  repealing  all  previous 
grants  to  the  company.  By  the  act  accept- 
ing the  release,  a  grant  of  lands  to  the  State 
by  Congress  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  from  Chicago  to  Mobile  was  also 
accepted.  From  what  is  said  below  it  may 
be  seen  that  the  latter  line  was  not  fully 
completed  to  Columbus,  Ky.,  until  1864, 
when  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  railroad  was  opened 
to  that  point. 

Mr.  Ackerman,  ex-president  of  the  Illinois 
Central,  in  his  history  of  the  road,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  passage  of  this 
measure: 

"The  bill  making  a  grant  of  lauds  to  the 
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States  of  Illinois,  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
passed  the  United  States  Senate  on  May  2, 
1 850,  by  a  vote  of  26  to  14,  and  was  passed 
in  the  house  on  September  17,  1850,  by  a 
vote  of  101  to  73.  Mobile  was  inserted  as 
the  objective  point  by  Thomas  Childs,  Jr., 
of  New  York,  who  was  at  that  time  largely 
interested  in  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  railroad 
company." 

Hon.  John  Wentworth,  then  a  member  of 
Congress,  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in 
behalf  of  the  project,  which  also  found 
earnest  support  among  the  congressmen 
outside  of  the  State,  Hon.  George  Ashum,  of 
Massachusetts,  a  warm  friend  of  Daniel 
Webster,  being  among  its  most  distinguished 
supporters.  Mr.  John  S.  Wright,  of  Chicago, 
worked  faithfully  in  behalf  of  the  securing 
of  the  land  grant  from  Congress  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  the  road.  At  his  own 
expense  he  circulated  printed  letters  setting 
forth  the  advantage  of  the  present  line,  not 
only  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  but  also  to  the 
nation  at  large.  .  Six  thousand  copies  of  these 
circulars  were  signed  and  presented  to  Con- 
gress, urging  the  passage  of  the  act.  The 
petition  was  prepared  in  three  different 
forms,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
South,  the  East  and  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Wright  also  visited  Washington  and 
personally  labored  to  secure  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  and  also  published  pamphlets  in 
which  he  set  forth,  at  great  length,  the 
importance  of  the  idea  advanced  by  Senator 
Douglas  that  the  State  should  own  the  lands 
and  build  the  road  from  the  proceeds  of  their 
sale. 

The  act  of  September  17,  1850,  also  pro- 
vided for  "another  branch,  via  the  town  of 
Galena  to  Dubuque,  in  the  State  of  Iowa." 
This  act  was  approved  three  days  later. 
The  insertion  of  Dubuque  as  one  of  the  ter- 
minal points  of  the  road  was  made  at  the 
suggestion  of  Senator  Augustus  C.  Dodge, 
of  Iowa. 

There  is  little,  question  that  in  order  to 
gain  the  support  of  members  of  Congress 
from  other  sections  it  was  found  necessary 


to  resort  to  the  practice  which,  in  present 
time,  is  popularly  known  as  "log-rolling." 
Eights  similar  to  those  granted  to  Illinois 
were  accorded  to  the  States  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi;  the  objective  point  in  the  south 
was  made  Mobile,  and  the  Mobile  &  Ohio 
Railroad  received  a  share  of  the  public  lands 
situated  in  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi. The  original  idea  of  the  members 
of  Congress  from  the  South  seems  to  have 
been  to  open  up  their  own  section  of  coun- 
try, as  a  rival  to  the  commercial  importance 
-of  the'  East.  Senator  Douglas,  however, 
conceived  a  broader  idea.  He  saw  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  great  Northwest,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  vast  extent  of  territory  lying 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  it  was  he 
who  first  perceived  the  eminent  national  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  uniting  these  sec- 
tions with  the  ports  of  entry  on  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

The  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  delayed  for 
many  years  the  making  of  Southern  ports 
the  outlet  for  business.  Of  late,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  negotiation  of  reciprocity 
treaties,  a  new  interest  has  been  awakened  in 
this  direction,  and  the  Illinois  Central  com- 
pany has  become  heartily  interested  in  the 
project,  and  seems  evidently  determined  to 
bring  about  satisfactory  results. 

The  grant  of  land  covered  alternate  sec- 
tions within  six  miles,  provided  that  lands  to 
this  extent  could  be  found;  if  not,  then 
within  fifteen  miles.  Pre-emption  rights 
were  to  be  respected,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  company  subsequently  accepted 
payment  for  such  lands  from  actual  settlers 
at  the  government  price.  The  lands  pre- 
viously granted  to  Illinois,  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal, 
were  expressly  reserved  from  the  operations 
of  the  act,  and  the  price  of  these  lands  was 
to  be  increased  to  double  the  minimum  price 
of  government  lauds. 

The  language  of  the  act  conformed  to  the 
ideas  of  Senator  Douglas,  the  grant  being 
made  directly  to  the  State  of  Illinois  for  the 
purpose  named.  The  government  reserved 
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certain  important  privileges.  It  provided 
that  the  road  be  a  "public  highway" 
for  govermental  use,  free  from  toll  upon  the 
transportation  of  any  property  or  troops  of 
the  United  States.  This  provision,  how- 
ever, requires  some  explanation.  The  act, 
as  subsequently  construed,,  provided  for  the 
free  use  of  the  road-bed  by  the  government, 
but  did  not  require  the  company  to  provide 
equipments  and  men  to  handle  the  business. 
The  question  of  charging  expenses,  which 
was  thus  raised,  was  finally  resolved  by  an 
arrangement  to  the  effect  that  the  govern- 
ment should  be  entitled  to  an  agreed  reduc- 
tion from  the  regular  traffic  rates  on  all 
transportation  conducted  on  this  account. 
The  percentage  of  reduction  fixed  upon 
represented  the  value  of  this  highway  or 
road  bed.* 

The  early  history  of  the  road,  so  far  as  the 
State  of  Illinois  is  concerned,  had  its  begin- 
ning in  the  submission,  on  January  15,  1851, 
by  Gov.  Augustus  C.  French,  of  a  communi- 
cation to  the  House  of  Representatives  trans- 
mitting a  memorial  signed  by  Robert  Schuy- 
ler,  George  Griswold,  Gouverneur  Morris, 
Jonathan  Sturges,  Thomas  W.  Ludlow,  John 
F.  Sanford,  David  A.  Neal,  Franklin  Haven 
and  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  couched  in  the 
following  language  : 

"  That,  having  examined  and  considered 
an  act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
whereby  land  is  donated  by  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  from  Cairo,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  river,  to  Galena  and  the 
northwestern  angle  of  the  State  of  Illinois^ 
with  a  branch  extending  to  Chicago  on  Lake 
Michigan,  on  certain  conditions,  therein 
expressed  ;  and,  having  examined,  also,  the 
resources  of  that  tract  of  country  through 
which  it  is  proposed  that  the  said  railroad 
shall  pass,  and  the  amount  of  cost,  and  the 
space  of  time  necessary  for  constructing  the 
same,  the  subscribers  propose  to  form  a  com- 
pany, with  such  others  as  they  may  associate 
with  them,  including  among  their  number 
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persons  of  large  experience  in  the  construc- 
tion of  several  of  the  principal  railroads  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  means  and  credit 
sufficient  to  place  beyond  doubt  their  ability 
to  perform  what  they  hereinafter  propose, 
make  the  following  offer  to  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois for  their  consideration  : 

"The  company  so  formed  by  the  sub- 
scribers will,  under  the  authority  and  direc- 
tion of  the  State  of  Illinois,  fully  and  faith- 
fully perform  the  several  conditions,  and 
execute  the  trusts,  in  the  said  act  of  congress 
contained.  And  will  build  a  railroad  with 
branches  between  the  termini  set  forth  in 
said  act,  with  a  single  track,  and  complete 
the  same,  ready  for  transportation  of  merch- 
andise and  passengers,  on  or  before  the 
fourth  day  of  July,  which  will  be  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four. 
And  the  said  railroad  shall  be,  in  all  respects, 
as  well  and  thoroughly  built  as  the  railroad 
running  from  Boston  to  Albany,  with  such 
improvements  thereon  as  experience  has 
shown  to  be  desirable  and  expedient,  and 
shall  be  equipped  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the 
business  to  be  accommodated  thereby.  And 
the  said  company,  from  and  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  said  road,  will  pay  to  the  State 

of  Illinois,  annually, per  cent,  of  the 

gross  earnings  of  the  said  railroad,  without 
deduction  or  charge  for  expenses,  or  for  any 
other  matter  or  cause  ;  provided,  that  the 
State  of  Illinois  will  grant  to  the  subscribers 
a  charter  of  incorporation,  with  terms  mutu- 
ally advantageous,  with  such  powers  and  lim- 
itations as  they,  in  their  wisdom,  may  think 
fit,  as  shall  be  accepted  by  said  company, 
and  as  will  sufficiently  remunerate  the  sub- 
scribers for  their  care,  labor  and  expendi- 
ture in  that  behalf  incurred,  and  will  enable 
them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  lands  donated 
by  the  said  act  to  raise  the  funds,  or  some 
portion  of  the  funds  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  said  railroad." 

This  memorial  was  laid  on  the  table  and 
ordered  to  be  printed . 

On  the  day  preceding,  an  act  providing 
for  the  incorporating  of  the  Illinois  Central 
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railroad  company  had  been  introduced  by 
Asahel  Gridley,  and  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  internal  improvements.  On  the 
fifth  of  the  following  month  (February), 
James  L.  D.  Morrison  offered  a  substitute, 
which,  after  being  amended  in  various  par- 
ticulars, passed  the  senate  on  February  6th,  by 
a  vote  of  23  to  2.  On  February  10,  1851,  the 
measure  passed  the  house  of  representatives 
by  a  vote  of  72  to  2.  The  citizens  of  Chicago 
manifested  their  joy  at  the  final  passage  of 
the  measure  by  the  firing  of  cannon  and 
other  demonstrations  of  an  equally  noisy 
character. 

The  incorporators'  names  were  :  George 
Griswold,  Franklin  Haven,  David  A.  Neal, 
Jonathan  Sturges,  Joseph  W.  Alsop,  Robert 
Rantoul,  Jr.,  John  F.  A.  Sanford,  Leroy  M. 
Wiley,  Eobt.  Schnyler,  Henry  Grinnell, 
William  H.  Aspinwall,  Thomas  W.  Ludlow, 
and  Gouverneur  Morris.  Of  the  gentlemen 
named,  those  most  prominently  identified 
with  the  early  history  of  the  company  were 
Messrs.  Schuyler,  Sturges,  Alsop,  Griswold, 
Neal  and  Sanford. 

This  act,  probably  the  most  important 
special  charter  ever  granted  by  the  legisla- 
ture, was  formally  accepted  by  the  company 
on  March  19,  1851.  It  certainly  did  not 
lack  mutuality,  since  if  it  conferred  valuable 
privileges  upon  the  incorporators,  it  exacted 
unusual  benefit  in  return.  Among  the  pri- 
vileges granted  was  the  right  to  establish 
such  rates  of  toll  for  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers and  freight  as  the  directors  might, 
from  time  to  time,  determine.  The  most 
important  obligation  imposed  upon  the  com- 
pany was  the  payment,  in  lieu  of  all  taxes,  of 
seven  per  cent,  on  its  gross  earnings,  which, 
up  to  June  30,  1891,  had  yielded  to  the 
State  treasury  the  immense  sum  of  $12,708,- 
300.41.  Of  what  value  these  payments  have 
been  to  the  State  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  in  a  recent  report  prepared  for  the 
United  States  census  department,  by  Hon. 
C.  W.  Pavey,  State  auditor,  the  value  of  pub- 
lic buildings  owned  by  the  State,  and  erect- 
ed from  this  fund,  footed  up  $11,754,000. 
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In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
cite  the  following  extract  from  the  message 
of  Governor  Fifer  to  the  legislature,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1891. 

Under  the  wise  provision  which  retained  to  the 
State,  in  consideration  of  the  franchise,  and  valua- 
ble lands  granted  to  this  company,  an  interest  to  the 
extent  of  seven  percent,  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the 
road,  to  be  paid  annually  into  the  State  treasury, 
there  has  been  paid  to  the  State,  all  told,  for  the 
years  from  1855  to  1890,  inclusive,  the  sum  of 
$12,265,618.  Upon  the  $40,000,000  of  capital  stock 
of  the  company  paid  in  there  was  paid  as  dividends 
in  the  same  period  the  sum  of  $64,782,357,  showing 
that  an  amount  slightly  exceeding  nineteen  per 
cent,  of  the  total  paid  as  dividends  on  such  $40,000,- 
000  of  paid  stock  has  been  turned  into  the  State 
treasury;  or  a  sum  equal  to  16.03  per  cent,  of  th% 
whole  sum  paid  both  to  the  State  and  upon  stock. 
The  last  year  the  State's  seven  per  cent,  of  gross 
earnings  paid  amounted  to  $486,281,  and  on  said 
$40,000,000  of  stock  were  distributed  as  dividends 
$2,400,000.  the  State's  portion  being  nearly  seven- 
teen per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  so  paid.  The 
showing  for  the  last  six  months,  ending  Oct.  81, 
1890,  gives  the  State  as  its  seven  per  cent,  of  earn- 
ings, $257,219,  or  at  a  rate  which  would  make  the 
income  of  the  State  from  this  source  over  half  a 
million  per  year,  exceeding  in  amount  any  other 
half  year  in  the  history  of  the  road.  The  last  year, 
as  a  whole,  has  yielded  the  State  a  larger  revenue 
than  any  other  year  except  1865,  which,  coming  in 
a  year  of  war  prices  and  inflation,  hardly  constitutes 
a  fair  comparison.  On  the  whole,  I  think  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  State's  revenues  from  this  source,  in 
late  years,  rising  as  they  have  from  $367,798.92  in 
1885,  to  1486,281.03  in  1890,  presents  an  encourag- 
ing prospect,  and  speaks  well  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  present  management  of  the  company,  under 
which,  if  continued,  we  may  reasonably  expect  the 
annual  revenues  of  the  State  from  this  source  will 
not  hereafter  fall  below  a  half  million  dollars.  The 
further  building  of  new  competing  lines  of  railroad, 
such  as  have  of  late  years  greatly  reduced  the  gross 
earnings  of  the  road  below  what  they  would  other- 
wise have  been,  having  entirely  ceased,  there  seems 
cause  to  hope  for  a  gradual  aud  healthy  growth  in 
the  revenue  of  the  lines  in  which  the  State  will 
share  with  the  owners  of  the  stock. 

On  March  24,  1851,  Augustus  C.  French, 
governor  of  the  State,  acting  in  behalf  of 
the  State,  executed  a  deed  conveying  the 
lands  previously  granted  by  Congress  to 
Illinois  to  the  Illinois  Central  company, 
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all  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  in- 
corporation having  been  complied  with.  On 
the  same  date  the  president  of  the  company 
executed  a  deed  of  trust  to  Morris  Ketchum, 
John  Moore  and  Samuel  D.  Lockwood, 
"  conveying  to  them  in  trust  all  the  lands 
granted  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  under  the  act  of  congress  referred  to, 
and  all  the  property  of  the  company,  as 
security  to  the  State  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  work  to  be  undertaken  and  to 
secure  the  bonds  to  be  issued."  The  lands 
covered  by  the  deed  of  trust  consisted  of  the 
total  grant  to  the  State,  being  2,595,000 
acres,  or  about  3,700  acres  per  mile  of  the 
proposed  line.  Of  this  immense  tract  107,- 
614  acres  were  conveyed  to  pre-emption 
claimants.  The  following  reference  to  such 
conveyance  is  taken  from  the  inaugural 
message  of  Governor  Joel  A.  Matteson  to 
the  eighteenth  general  assembly  in  January, 
1853:  "I 'have  not  heard  that  any  settler 
upon  the  company's  land  has  had  occasion 
to  complain;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
time  by  law  had  passed  for  proving  pre-emp- 
tions upon  the  company's  land  by  the  set- 
tlers upon  lands,  the  company  took  no  ad- 
vantage and  allowed  the  lands  to  be  entered 
on  proof  being  made,  the  same  as  if  decreed 
by  law.  This  course  pursued  in  can  not  fail 
to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this 
State  strong  feelings  of  reciprocal  good- 
will." 

The  sale  of  government  lands,  in  alternate 
sections,  was  stimulated  by  the  further  settle, 
ment  of  railway  lands,  and  after  the  location 
of  the  Illinois  Central  route,  a  large  portion 
of  the  lands  were  rapidly  marketed  at  from 
$2.50  to  $5.00  per  acre.  The  result  was  an 
immigration  of  valuable-  settlers  along  the 
line  beneficial  alike  to  the  government  and 
the  State. 

In  the  spring  of  1851,  the  incorporutors  of 
the  company  met  at  No.  1  Hanover  street, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  entered  upon 
the  great  work  of  forming  one  of  the  great 
highways  of  commerce  of  the  American  re- 
public. In  speaking  of  this  gathering,  Mr. 


Ackerman,  in  his  "Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Illinois  Central,"  says:  "Probably  no 
body  of  incorporators,  or  directors,  as  they 
afterwards  became,  was  ever  imbued  with 
more  earnest  determination,  confidence,  re- 
liance, pride  of  undertaking  and  honesty  of 
purpose.  And  it  may  be  added  that  no  in- 
corporate body  was  ever  formed  that  was 
composed  of  men  of  more  indomitable  en- 
ergy, integrity  of  character,  and  business 
capacity  and  sagacity.  Among  the  most 
prominent  of  those  present  at  this  memorial 
meeting  were:  Jonathan  Sturges,  George 
Griswold,  Leroy  M.  Wiley,  Robert  Rantoul, 
Jr.,  Gouverneur  Morris,  Joseph  W.  Alsop, 
Captain  David  Agustus  Neal  and  Robert 
Schuyler.  In  October,  1857,  the  company 
found  itself  threatened  with  serious  financial 
embarrassment,  but  the  action  of  some  of 
the  leading  directors  averted  what  at  one 
time  bid  fair  to  become  a  most  disastrous 
complication." 

On  September  13,  1851,  a  mortgage  cov- 
ering 2,000,000  acres  of  the  company's 
lands,  together  with  other  property,  was  made 
to  secure  an  issue  of  $17,000,000  in  construc- 
tion bonds.  Of  this  amount  not  less  than 
$5,000,000  was  negotiated  in  London,  the 
bonds  carrying  with  them  the  right  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  share  capital  in  the  proportion 
of  ten  shares  to  each  bond. 

The  securing  of  the  right  of  way  into  the 
city  of  Chicago  constituted  one  of  the  first 
and  largest  expenditures  of  the  company. 
Mason  Brayman,  the  company's  attorney, 
secured  from  the  common  council  of  the  city, 
on  June  14,  1852,  permission  to  "lay  down, 
construct  and  maintain,  within  the  limits 
of  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  lake,  within  and  adjacent  to  the 
same,  a  railroad  with  one  or  more  tracks/' 

On  March  28,  1853,  the  city  of  Chicago 
and  the  Illinois  Central  company  entered 
into  an  agreement  in  confirmation  of  this 
ordinance.  The  company  purchased  from 
the  government  the  land  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Chicago  river,  on  the  east  by 
Lake  Michigan  and  on  the  west  by  Randolph 
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street,  while  the  right  of  way  south  of  Park 
Eow  was  obtained  by  purchase  or  condemna- 
tion proceedings.  The  land  north  of  Ean- 
dolph  street  through  which  the  road  passed 
formed  a  portion  of  the  Fort  Dearborn  addi- 
tion, and  the  company  claimed  the  right  of 
way  over  it  under  an  act  of  Congress  of 
August  4,  1852,  entitled  "An  act  to  grant 
the  right  of  way  to  all  rail  and  plank  roads 
and  macadamized  turnpikes  passing  through 
the  public  lauds  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  incorporated  by  any  of  the  States." 
The  price  paid  by  the  company  to  the  gov- 
ernment on  October  14,  1852,  was  $45,000. 
Subsequently  suit  was  brought  by  the  com- 
pany against  the  United  States  for  the  recov- 
ery of  the  amount  so  paid,  but  the  decision 
of  the  court  of  claims  was  adverse  to  the 
claimant. 

Eoswell  B.  Mason,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
had  been  appointed  engineer-in-chief  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  directors,  on  March 
22,  1851.  Mr.  Mason  brought  to  the  service 
of  the  company  the  ripe  experience  of  many 
years.  He  had  been  connected  with  the 
engineering  department  of  the  Erie,  the 
Schuylkill,  the  Morris  and  the  Pennsylvania 
canals,  as  well  as  having  been  chief  engineer 
and  superintendent  of  the  Housatonic  rail- 
road. He  accepted  the  position  tendered 
him  by  the  Illinois  Central  company,  and 
left  the  East  for  Illinois,  accompanied  by  a 
corps  of  engineers,  on  May  14,  1851.  Im- 
mediately after  his  arrival  in  Chicago  he  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  surveying  parties,  ap- 
pointing over  each  a  division  engineer.  As 
a  matter  of  history  the  following  list  of  his 
appointments  may  prove  of  interest  to  the 
curious  reader: 

N.  B.  Porter,  from  Chicago  to  Eantoul. 

L.  W.  Ashley,  from  Eantoul  to  Mattoon. 

C.  Floyd  Jones,  from  Mattoon  to  the  main 
line  Junction,  and  north  of  Centralia  and  the 
main  line  from  Bamsey's  creek  to  Eichview. 

Arthur  S.  Ormsby,  from  Eichview  to  Cairo. 

H.  B.  Plant,  from  Eamsey's  creek  to 
Bloomington. 

Timothy  B.  Bluckstone,  from  Blooming- 
ton  to  Eldena. 


B.  B.  Provost,  from  Eldena  to  Dunleith. 

B.  G.  Eoots  had  charge  of  surveying  par- 
ties between  Big-Muddy  river  and  the  Ohio 
&  Mississippi  railroad. 

In  the  work  of  construction  Col.  Mason 
was  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  John  B.  Calhoun, 
also  of  Bridgeport,  who  had  been  connected 
with  the  Housatonic  railroad  company,  and 
who  took  charge  of  the  accounts  and  finances 
of  the  new  enterprise. 

By  autumn  of  1851,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  line  had  been  located  and  construc- 
tion was  well  under  way.  In  February, 
1852,  the  provision  of  the  law  requiring  the 
filing  of  maps  and  profiles  in  the  office  of  the 
commissioner  of  the  general  land  office  had 
been  complied  with.  One  month  later,  there 
had  been  secured  the  approval  of  location  and 
selection  of  lands,  and  the  last  contract  was 
let  on  October  13,  1852.  In  speaking  of  the 
early  running  of  trains  along  the  line  of  the 
Central,  Mr.  Ackerman,  in  his  "Historical 
Sketch"  says:  "  In  May,  1853,  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  road,  from  LaSalle  to  Blooming- 
ton,  sixty-one  miles,  was  put  in  operation,  a 
temporary  bridge  was  erected  over  the  Illi- 
nois river,  and  cars  were  hauled  to  the  top 
of  the  bluff  with  ropes  and  chains  by  means 
of  a  stationary  engine.  In  July,  1854,  128 
miles  of  the  Chicago  branch,  from  Chicago  to 
Urbaua,  were  finished  and  trains  were  run- 
ning. A  few  years  afterwards  the  company 
donated  $50,000  towards  the  construction  of 
the  industrial  college  at  this  point,  now 
known  as  the  Illinois  University.  In  No- 
vember of  the  same  year,  the  communication 
from  Freeport  to  Galena  was  completed.  In 
the  same  month,  for  the  first  time  passengers 
were  carried  from  Chicago  to  Cairo,  via  the 
Chicago  &  Mississippi  railroad  to  St.  Louis, 
thence  east  by  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi  to  Sand- 
oval  on  the  main  line  of  the  Illinois  Central 
road,  from  which  point  the  road  was  then 
open  to  Cairo,  a  distance  of  118  miles." 

"The  writer  was  a  passenger  on  the  first 
train  that  passed  through  southern  Illinois 
to  Cairo,  and  remembers  well  how  the 
'Egyptians'  turned  out  to  witness  the  novel 
sight,  to  them,  of  a  locomotive  engine  and 
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train  of  cars.  They  lined  the  track  on  both 
sides  at  every  station,  the  men  dressed  in 
their  snuff-colored  jeans  and  the  women  with 
gaudy  colored  calicoes,  check  aprons  and  big 
snn  bonnets.  They  stood  dumb  with  amaze- 
ment. Many  of  them  looked  as  though  they 
had  come  out  'between  the  shakes'  of  fever 
and  ague." 

The  first  work  commenced  was  on  that 
portion  of  the  line  extending  from  Chicago 
to  what  was  then  known  as  Calumet  station, 
now  called  Kensington.  The  object  of  doing 
this  work  first  was  to  accommodate  the 
Michigan  Central  company,  which  desired 
an  entrance  for  its  trains  into  the  city 
and  had  made  a  temporary  loan  to  the 
Illinois  Central,  to  enable  the  latter  to 
complete  this  fourteen  miles  of  track 
more  promptly.  On  May  20,  1852,  the  first 
train  passed  over  this  track  to  a  temporary 
depot,  which  had  been  built  at  Thirteenth 
street,  and  which  was  used  for  some  twelve 
months  thereafter.  Afterwards  the  road 
from  Thirteenth  to  Randolph  street  was 
built  upon  piles  driven  into  the  bed  of  the 
lake,  and  this  piling  was  used  antil  1871 
when  the  company  filled  up  the  interstices 
with  the  debris  from  the  great  fire. 

On  June  8,  1855,  trains  began  running 
over  the  main  line  from  Cairo  as  far  north 
as  La  Salle,  a  distance  of  300.99  miles.  On 
the  12th  of  June  following,  the  Galena 
branch,  from  La  Salle  to  Dunleith,a  distance 
of  146.73  miles,  was  completed.  At  Free- 
port  a  connection  was  made  with  Chicago 
over  the  tracks  of  the  Galena  &  Chicago 
Union  line,  which,  as  has  elsewhere  been 
said,  in  1864  became  a  part  of  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  system. 

The  Chicago  branch,  between  Chicago  and 
a  junction  with  the  main  line,  a  distance  of 
249.78  miles,  was  completed  on  September 
26,  1856,  and  on  the  day  following  Col. 
Mason,  the  engineer-in-chief,  notified  the 
Board  of  directors  in  NewYorkby  telegraph, 
that  the  completion  of  the  705.5  miles  of  the 
Illinois  Central  railroad  had  been  accom- 
plished. 


At  the  close  of  1856  there  were  seven  hun- 
dred and  four  miles  of  road  in  operation. 
Over  $25,940,000  had  been  expended  up 
to  this  time.  The  Chicago  branch,  between 
Centralia  and  Mattoon,was  opened  for  traffic 
on  January  1,  1857.  By  March  of  that  year, 
forty  miles  of  the  Dubuque  &  Pacific  railroad 
had  been  completed,  and  thirty-nine  miles  of 
the  Mineral  Point  road,  which  joined  the 
Illinois  Central  at  Warren,  were  in  operation. 
In  May  of  the  year  1857,  a  connection  was 
made  with  the  Terre  Haute,  Alton  &  St. 
Louis  road  at  Pana,  and  a  contract  was 
entered  into  for  an  exchange  of  business 
with  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi  road  at  Sandoval, 
Marion  county.  A  connection  was  made  with 
the  Peoria  &  Oquawka  road,  and  money  was 
advanced  to  the  latter  company  to  aid  in  the 
completion  of  its  line,  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing a  direct  connection  between  the  main  line, 
north  of  Centralia,  and  Chicago.  This  was 
accomplished,  the  road  crossing  the  main 
line  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  miles  north 
of  Centralia,  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
miles  south  of  Dunleith,  and  intersecting 
the  branch  eighty-one  miles  south  of  Chicago 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  miles 
north  of  Centralia.  The  great  basin  open- 
ing into  the  Illinois  river  at  La  Salle  was 
completed  that  year,  and  the  branch  line 
extended  to  that  point,  which  was  the  head 
of  navigation  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
canal  Considerable  attention  was  given  by 
the  company  to  the  development  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  southern  Wisconsin 
and  the  coal  trade  of  southern  and  eastern 
Illinois. 

In  1858,  four  divisions  of  the  road  were 
created,  each  being  placed  under  the  charge 
of  a  resident  engineer,  who  also  acted  as  road- 
master.  The  first  line  extended  from  Cairo 
to  Wapella,  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles; 
the  second  from  Wapella  to  Dunleith,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  miles;  the  third 
from  the  junction  of  the  main  line  with  the 
Chicago  branch  to  Kankakee,  one  hundred 
and  ninety  four  miles;  the  fourth  from  Kan- 
kakee to  Chicago,  fifty-six  miles. 
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There  yet  remained  unsold  one-half  of  the 
2,595,000  acres  embraced  in  the  original  land 
grant. 

The  year  1856  was  an  unusually  prosper- 
ous one  for  the  company,  the  receipts  ex- 
ceeding those  of  the  previous  year  by  60  per 
cent.;  but  the  financial  panic  of  1857,  added 
to  the  failure  of  two  years'  crops,  proved  a  se- 
vere blow  to  the  road,  which  depended 
largely  upon  the  agricultural  districts  for  its 
support.  Nor  were  the  settlers  themselves 
more  fortunate.  Many  of  them  were  without 
ready  money,  having  made  advance  payments 
of  interest  on  their  land,  and  having  used 
their  remaining  cash  in  improving  the  same 
and  in  the  purchase  of  stock.  With  the  fail- 
ure of  their  crops  they  saw  ruin  staring  them 
in  the  face.  The  company  was  not  slow  in 
perceiving  that  an  attempt  to  press  payment 
under  such  circumstances  would  be  to  drive 
away  the  settlers,  and  accordingly  adopted 
the  policy  of  extending  the  time  of  making 
such  payments.  Notwithstanding  this  fact, 
however,  twenty-three  thousand,  four 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  acres  reverted  to 
the  company,  valued  at  $375,000.  Of  this 
amount,  over  twenty  thousand  acres,  how- 
ever, had  been  purchased  on  individual 
speculation,  and  represented  the  sum  of 
$330,000,  so  that  the  reversion  of  this  large 
tract  did  not  mean  a  general  exodus  of  the 
farmers.  Still,  owing  to  the  diminution  of 
emigration  from  the  East,  the  business  of 
the  line  decreased. 

Then,  as  now,  there  were  large  holdings 
of  the  Illinois  Central  stock  abroad.  The 
foreign  shareholders,  becoming  dissatisfied 
with  the  outlook,  appointed  a  committee  to 
visit  New  York  and  examine  the  books  of 
the  company  and  to  report  upon  the  situa- 
tion in  general.  Through  the  good  offices 
and  sound  judgment  of  Richard  Cobden,  in 
large  measure,  hasty  action  was  averted,  and 
as  times  grew  better,  prospects  brightened 
and  satisfaction  was  restored.  Owing  to  an 
improvement  in  the  crops,  the  year  1859  was 
a  comparatively  prosperous  one  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  company. 


The  year  1860,  witnessed  the  establishment 
of  connections  with  Memphis  and  New  Orleans 
in  the  South;  the  completion  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  line  to  Detroit  afforded  an  outlet  to 
the  East, while  the  extension  of  the  DubuqueV 
&  Pacific  into  Iowa  opened  the  great  West.  J 
The  withdrawal  from  circulation  of  some 
$12,000,000  of  State-bank  currency,  which 
had  been  issued  upon  the  basis  of  southern 
security  held  by  the  banks,  and  with  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war,the  prospect  underwent 
a  kaleidoscopic  change.  The  southern  busi- 
ness of  the  company  was  brought  to  an 
abrupt  termination.  The  government  made 
Cairo  a  military  station,  and  for  more  than 
four  years — or  until  the  close  of  the  war — 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  line,  south  of 
Terre  Haute,  were  practically  devoted  to  the 
transportation  of  men  and  military  stores. 

It  was  expected  that  the  Mississippi  Central 
would  be  opened  to  New  Orleans  early  in  1861, 
and  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  line  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching completion.  In  fact,  it  had  begun 
to  look  as  if  the  Illinois  Central  was  destined 
to  become  the  great  connecting  link  between 
the  Northeast  and  Southwest,  and  prove  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  Middle- West- 
ern system. 

The  passenger  traffic  increased  during 
1862-'63,  and  during  the  latter  year  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  was  opened  throughout  its  entire 
length,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  business 
of  the  company.  The  assets  of  the  road  at  this 
period  were  estimated  to  be  equivalent  to 
$50,000  per  mile;  the  property  was  all  in 
good  condition,  and  an  annual  dividend  of 
5  per  cent,  declared. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865,  the  out- 
look improved.  The  southern  business  prom- 
ised to  resume  its  former  activity  and  vol- 
ume, and  the  prospects  for  the  owners  of 
the  road  was  in  most  respects  favorable. 
The  promise,  however,  was  not  redeemed  in 
1866.  The  South  was  financially  prostrate, 
and  the  expected  increase  of  traffic  from 
that  quarter  did  not  come.  The  receipts 
from  the  transportation  of  troops  and  sup- 
plies were,  of  course,  withdrawn,  although 
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local  traffic,  both  freight  and  passenger, 
showed  a  normal  increase,  and  the  earnings 
of  the  line  were  about  equal  in  amount  to 
those  of  1865. 

In  November;  1867,  the  Dubuque  &  Sioux 
City  line,  one  hundred  and  forty-two  miles 
in  length,  was  leased  by  the  Illinois  Central. 
Other  extensions  were  made  in  1869,  as  fol- 
lows: In  August,  forty-eight  miies  of  the 
Iowa  Falls  &  Sioux  City  was  leased,  and  in 
December  twenty-five  miles  more  of  the 
same  road.  The  first  day  of  the  year  1869  saw 
the  opening  of  the  bridge  across  the  Missis- 
sippi between  Dubuque  and  Dunleith.  In 
1870,  arrangements  were  made  between  the 
Illinois  Central  and  the  Belleville  &  Southern 
Illinois  railroad  companies,  by  which  through 
trains  of  the  former  were  run  between 
Cairo  and  St.  Louis.  In  Iowa,  eighty-six 
miles  more  of  the  Iowa  Falls  &  Sioux  City 
line  were  leased,  making  the  total  mileage 
operated  by  the  Illinois  Central  company  in 
that  State  four  hundred  and  two.  The 
company  now  saw  itself  in  a  position  to 
compete  for  the  trade  of  Dakota  and  the 
great  grain-growing  district  of  the  North- 
west. In  the  South  negotiations  were  pend- 
ing for  the  construction  of  a  line  from  Cairo 
to  connect  with  the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  and  the 
hopes  which  had  been  so  suddenly  dashed 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  seemed 
about  to  be  realized. 

The  company  sustained  serious  losses  in 
consequence  of  the  Chicago  fire  of  1871. 
In  that  conflagration  were  destroyed  the 
passenger  and  freight  depots  and  land  office, 
besides  several  smaller  buildings,  and  twenty- 
six  freight  cars.  While  the  loss  on  all  this 
property,  with  the  exception  of  the  land 
office,  was  covered  by  insurance,  the  com- 
pany found  its  grain  business  seriously  in- 
terfered with  through  the  burning  of  eleva- 
tor A,  which,  although  owned  by  private 
parties,  was  located  upon  the  company's  land 
and  delivered  to  the  Illinois  Central. 

In  1867,  a  traffic  agreement  had  been  en- 
tered into  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  railroad  company,  During  1871, 


there  was  substituted  for  this  contract  one 
embracing  not  only  that  road  but  also  the 
Chicago  &  Iowa  and  the  Chicago,  Dubuque 
&  Minnesota  roads,  under  the  terms  of 
which  the  Illinois  Central  secured  the  east- 
ern traffic  of  the  latter  line  between  Dunleith 
and  Forreston,  as  well  as  lower  tolls  between 
the  main  line  and  Chicago,  via  Mendota  and 
Forreston,  on  all  northwestern  traffic. 

Among  the  losses  of  the  company  in  the 
great  fire  were  the  trustees'  records  and  apart 
of  the  bonds  delivered.  As  a  result,  further 
literal  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  con- 
struction-mortgage was  prevented.  To  pro- 
tect the  purchasers  of  bonds,  it  was  decided 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees  a  fund 
sufficient  to  pay  all  these  obligations.  Up  to 
the  close  of  1871,  bonds  had  been  received  to 
the  amount  of  $13,605,500.  These  had  been 
either  cancelled  or  destroyed.  On  December 
31st,  the  construction-bond  fund  under  the 
trustees'  control  amounted  to  $2,630,000;  to 
this  was  added,  in  1872.  $300,000  from  the 
land  fund;  and  the  aggregate  sum,  with  its 
accumulation  of  interest,  was  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  outstanding  balance  of  the 
original  issue  of  $17,000,000  construction- 
bonds. 

The  terminal  facilities  of  the  road  at  Cairo 
were  greatly  improved  during  1872,  by  the 
purchase  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet  of 
the  Ohio  levee,  for  a  freight  transfer  station 
and  car-ferry  for  connection  with  the  Missis- 
sippi Central,  with  which  company  and  the 
Ne  w  Orleans,  Jackson  &  Great  Northern  (both 
operated  under  the  same  management)  a 
contract  was  made  during  that  year.  Under 
the  terms  of  this  agreement,  the  former  road 
was  to  be  extended  to  Cairo,  and  a  mutual 
interchange  of  traffic  was  arranged. 

In  1873,  the  Cincinnati  &  Lafayette  rail- 
way was  extended  to  Kankakee,  forming, with 
the  Illinois  Central,  a  direct  line  between 
Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  and  a  running 
arrangement  was  effected  between  the  two 
companies. 

The  expenditure  chargeable  to  permanent 
improvements  during  1873  was  unusually 
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large,  reaching  $502,496.06.  Of  this  sum 
$99,488.51  were  used  in  making  improve- 
ments at  Cairo,  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
fer of  cars  to  the  southern  line.  A  new 
dock  was  constructed  at  Chicago,  and  an 
addition  of  91,298  square  feet  of  land  was 
made  in  the  lake,  opposite  Madison  street, 
in  order  to  give  the  Michigan  Central  com- 
pany possession  of  the  land  leased. 

The  connection  with  the  Mississippi  Cen- 
tral at  Cairo  was  effected  on  December  24, 
1873,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  year's 
operation,  the  experiment  was  pronounced 
successful. 

The  stringency  of  the  times  forced  many 
local  lines  of  railroad  into  bankruptcy. 
Thirty-live  different  corporations,  operating 
some  several  thousand  miles,  were  either 
actually  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  or  threat- 
ened with  proceedings  in  insolvency.  The 
Illinois  Central  was  urged  to  purchase  or  lease 
several  of  these  roads.  The  terms  offered 
were,  in  most  instances,  far  below  the  origi- 
nal cost,  in  some  cases  the  sum  asked  being 
only  fifty  per  cent,  of  their  bonded  debt. 

Default  having  been  made  in  the  payment 
of  the  interest  due  on  the  $5,000,000  bonds 
of  the  railways  composing  the  southern  line, 
both  roads  were  put  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
on  March  10,  1876,  and  before  the  close  of 
the  year  the  lines  were  offered  for  sale.  This 
resulted  in  the  placing  of  the  entire  system, 
from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans,  under  control  of 
the  Illinois  Central.  James  C.  Clark,  then 
general  manager  of  the  Central,  was,  on. 
January  1,  187V,  made  general  manager  of 
the  southern  line.  Under  the  new  owner- 
ship, repairs  were  made  to  the  plant,  bridges 
and  other  structures  were  erected,  nearly 
200  miles  of  track  were  re-laid,  and  during- 
the  following  spring  10,000  tons  of  steel  rails 
were  laid.  The  receipts  of  the  road  were 
applied,  under  orders  of  the  court,  partly  in 
paying  local  debts  and  partly  in  improving 
the  property.  Nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
stock  of  the  sew  Southern  Consolidated 
company — the  purchasers — was  owned  by 
the  Illinois  Central,  who  also  advanced,  for 


necessary  purposes,  about  $1,000,000  Even, 
during  the  transition  period  of  1877  the 
traffic  showed  a  decided  gain,  the  deliveries 
at  Cairo  of  freight  destined  for  the  South 
having  increased  nearly  fifty  per  cent  over 
those  of  1876. 

In  July,  1877,  the  Oilman,  Clinton  & 
Springfield  railroad  passed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Central  management.  A  spur 
thirty-seven  miles  long  was  built  in  1878, 
running  in  a  southwesterly  direction  from 
Otto,  on  the  Chicago  division,  and  proved  a 
profitable  investment.  Its  cost  was  about 
$250,000. 

In  1880,  the  branch  line  from  Otto  was 
extended  to  a  junction  with  the  northern 
division  at  Minonk,  affording  an  independ- 
ent connection  between  that  division  and 
the  Chicago  branch. 

On  January  1,  1883,  the  Illinois  Central 
took  formal  possession,  as  lessee,  of  the 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  &  New  Orleans  railroad, 
increasing  its  mileage  to  1,908  miles,  and 
the  New  Orleans  line  was  thenceforth 
known  as  its  southern  division. 

Several  new  branches  were  built  during 
that  year.  One,  ten  and  one  half  miles  in 
length  was  open  from  Buckingham,  on  the 
middle  division,  to  the  newly  discovered 
Essex  coal  fields.  The  extension  of  the 
middle  division  to  Bloomington  was  com- 
menced, as  well  as  a  branch  to  South  Chi- 
cago, both  of  which  were  completed  in 
1883.  The  construction  of  two  important 
branch  lines  connecting  with  the  southern 
division  was  also  commenced,  one  from 
Jackson,  Miss.,  to  Yazoo  City,  forty- 
eight  miles,  and  the  other  a  continuation  of 
the  Kosciusko  branch,  from  that  point  to 
Aberdeen,  ninety-seven  miles. 

The  extension  of  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi 
Valley  line  having  been  completed  in 
December,  1885,  the  directors  determined 
that  instead  of  constructing  a  new  line  to 
Memphis,  as  originally  intended,  it  would  be 
better  policy  to  purchase  the  majority  of 
the  stock  and  of  each  class  of  bonds  of  the 
Tennessee  &  Mississippi  railroad,  running 
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from  Grenada,  Miss.,  to  Memphis,  Term. 
The  latter  road  had  been  built  more  than 
twenty  years  before;  it  ran  through  a  well 
settled  country  and  enjoyed  a  good  local 
business. 

The  management,  during  this  year,  also 
undertook  the  extension  of  the  Chicago, 
Madison  &  Northern  railroad,  which  was  in 
fact  an  extension  of  the  northern  division 
of  the  Illinois  Central  from  Freeport  to 
Madison.  It  was  also  determined  to  con- 
struct a  new  line  to  Freeport  from  Chi- 
cago. The  advantage  of  this  extension 
was  that  it  brought  into  Chicago  merchan- 
dise and  passengers  from  the  upper  end  of 
the  northern  division  and  Iowa,  as  well  as 
Wisconsin.  The  roads  thus  extended  were 
about  170  miles  in  length  and  offered  the 
most  direct  communication  between  Du- 
buque  as  well  as  Rockford  and  Chicago. 

With  a  view  to  bringing  a  stop  to  competi- 
tion, it  was  deemed  best  to  purchase  the 
Chicago,  Havana  &  Western  railroad,  from 
Champaign,  on  the  Chicago  division,  through 
Clinton,  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
Northern  &  Springfield  division,  to  Havana, 
111.,  with  a  branch  from  Monticello  to  Deca.- 
tur,  and  the  Rantoul  narrow-gauge  railroad, 
from  West  Lebanon,  Ind.,  through  Rantoul 
and  Belleflower  to  Leroy,  111.  The  purchase 
of  this  railroad  and  the  extension  of  the 
Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  road  added  290 
miles  to  the  railway  system  owned  by  the  Ill- 
inois Central. 

In  November,  1886,  the  directors  submitted 
to  the  shareholders  a  proposition  to  increase 
the  capital  stock  of  the  company  by  an  issue 
of  $1,000,000  of  shares  of  $100  each,  upon 
the  payment  of  136  for  such  shares.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  held  on  January 
18,  1887,  the  suggestion  was  adopted,  and 
the  whole  issue  was  subscribed  for  by  share- 
holders and  sold  at  the  price  named.  The 
proceeds  were  credited  to  an  improvement 
fund,  against  which  were  charged  the  pur- 
chase of  two  grain  elevators  and  warehouses 
erected  on  the  land  of  the  company  in  Chi- 
cago.in  fulfillment  of  a  contract  entered  upon 
.many  years  before  and  renewed  in  1881 .  The 


elevators  were  leased  for  five  per  cent,  of  their 
cost. 

The  fact  that  the  Illinois  Central  was 
losing  money  through  the  operation  of  the 
leased  lines  in  Iowa  induced  the  directors,  in 
1887,  to  take  some  decisive  action.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  lease  of  the  Dubuque  & 
Sioux  City  road,  the  company  had  the  right, 
if  it  so  elected,  to  terminate  the  lease 
on  October  1,  Ifc87.  Availing  itself  of  this 
privilege  the  directors,  in  March,  1887, 
renounced  the  option  of  renewing  and  gave 
notification  of  their  decision.  The  lease, 
therefore,  expired  in  accordance  with  these 
terms  on  October  1st.  The  business  to  and 
from  the  Iowa  Falls  &  Sioux  City  railroad 
(the  western  portion  of  the  Iowa  division)  fur- 
nished nearly  one-half  of  the  earnings  of  the 
Dubuque  &  Sioux  City  road,  and  as  it  was 
found  impossible  to  make  satisfactory  new 
arrangements  with  the  owners  of  the  latter 
line,  a  majority  of  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Iowa  Falls  &  Sioux  City 
company  was  purchased  at  $50  per  share  and 
payment  therefor  made  in  April  and  during 
the  following  months.  The  announcement 
of  this  purchase  elicited  an  offer  from  the 
owners  of  the  majority  of  the  shares  of  the 
Dubuque  &  Sioux  City  railroad  to  sell  their 
holdings.  The  offer  was  accepted  and  pay- 
ment made  on  October  1st,  at  the  rate  of  $80 
per  share.  The  action  of  the  directors  was 
ratified  at  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  Illinois  Central  company  held  on  June 
17,  1887. 

The  southern  division  proved  more  profi- 
table to  the  Illinois  Central  company  than 
in  former  years,  owing  to  the  reduction  of 
the  rent  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis  &  New 
Orleans  road  by  $131,048. 77,  as  well  as  by 
an  increase  in  receipts.  In  1887,  the  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis  &  New  Orleans  entered  into 
a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Ohio  river  at  Cairo,  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $3,500,000,  the  Illinois  Central  guar- 
anteeing the  payment. 

The  construction  of  the  Chicago,  Madison 
&  Northern  railroad  was  pressed  vigorously 
forward.  A  branch  from  this  road  was 
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undertaken  from  Dodgeville,  in  Wisconsin, 
some  57  miles  in  length.  In  order  to  increase 
the  earnings  and  usefulness  of  the  Iowa 
branch,  the  Illnois  Central  built  the  Chero- 
kee &  Dakota  railroad,  from  Cherokee  north- 
ward to  Sioux  Falls,  and  southwest  to  Onawa, 
155  miles,  and  the  Cedar  Eapids  &  Chicago 
road  from  Manchester  to  Cedar  Rapids,  42 
miles.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1887,  the 
system  embraced  1,159.04  miles  of  road  in 
Illinois,  755.62  miles  south  of  Cairo,  and 
402.15  in  Iowa;  total,  2,355.12  miles.  In 
addition,  there  were  96.02  miles  of  main 
track  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  7.01  at , 
New  Orleans,  and  386.25  miles  of  side  track 
on  the  entire  road,  making  an  aggregate  of 
2,844.41  miles  of  track,  of  which  2,026.19 
were  laid  with  steel  rails. 

In  August,  of  1888,  trains  began  to  run 
regularly  on  the  Chicago,  Madison  &  North- 
ern railroad  from  a  point  near  the  city 
limits  to  Freeport,  Madison  and  Dodgeville. 
The  earnings  of  this  branch  were  expended 
upon  the  road  itself.  On  January  1,  1889, 
the  line  was  turned  over  to  the  Illinois 
Central. 

The  work  on  the  bridge  across  the  Ohio  at 
Cairo  progressed  rapidly  and  satisfactorily. 
Certain  changes  made  in  the  original  plan  of 
the  contract  increased  the  cost  of  the  bridge 
by  $856,773. 

The  bridge  across  the  Ohio  river  at 
Cairo  was  opened  for  traffic  on  October  29, 

1889,  all  the  masonry,  as  well  as  the  steel 
bridge,  two  miles  in  length,  being  then  com- 
pleted, and  the  work  of  filling  in  the  wooden 
trestles  which  formed  the  approaches  to  the 
bridge  had  been  commenced,  the  cost  of  the 
bridge  and   its  approaches  up  to  June  30, 

1890,  having  been  $2,952,286.31. 
Notwithstanding    all    the    improvements 

made,  the  company  found  itself  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  the  traffic  offered  to  the 
road  was  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  the 
agencies  at  their  disposal.  The  directors 
therefore  recommended  to  the  stockholders 
that  the  capital  be  increased  from  $40,000,- 
000  to  145,000,000,  the  funds  so  obtained  to 


be  used  in  building  passenger  stations  and  in 
enlarging  the  yards  at  Chicago,  New  Orleans, 
Memphis  and  other  points;  in  extending  the 
second  track;  in  expediting  the  ballasting; 
in  the  reduction  of  grades;  in  the  purchase 
of  additional  equipment;  in  raising  the  track 
at  New  Orleans;  in  short,  in  the  general  bet- 
terment of  the  property,  with  a  view  to  put- 
ting it  in  such  condition  as  to  render  a 
maximum  of  service  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 

The  following  statement  as  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  road  has  been  kindly  fur- 
nished to  the  author  by  Mr.  John  Dunn, 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  company. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  original  lines, 
the  system  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad 
has  been  extended  so  that  it  comprises  2875 
miles  of  railroad.  The  additions  which  have 
been  made  consist  of  lines  built  and  acquired 
under  long  leases,  with  ownership  of  all  or 
the  bulk  of  the  stock. 

South  Chicago  branch 3.80 

Lines  in  Iowa 521.50 

Chicago,  Madison  &  Northern    R.  R.,  being  the  line 
from    Chicago   to   Freeport,   with  branches  to 

Dodgeville  and  Madison,  Wis 243.32 

Lines  south  of  the  Ohio  River 893.88 

Branch  from  Oilman  to  Springfield 112.14 

Branch  from  Champaign  to  Havana  and  Decatur.   .  131.79 

Branci  from  Rantoul,  running  east  and  west 74.43 

Branch  from  Otto  to  the  Main  Line  at  Bloomington 
and  Kankakee  Junction 131.26 

The  lines  south  of  the  Ohio  river  were 
practically  acquired  in  1877,  although  the 
formal  lease  was  not  executed  until  January, 
1883.  Prior  to  1877,  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad  company  had  advanced  $5,000,000 
of  its  bonds  to  the  lines  between  Cairo  and 
New  Orleans,  for  the  purpose  of  improve- 
ment, and  these  lines  were  subsequently 
taken  over  and  embodied  in  the  system,  in 
order  to  protect  advances  which  the  Illinois 
Central  had  made. 

To  make  a  continuous  and  uninterrupted 
line  of  communication  the  Central  company, 
years  ago,  had  in  view  the  desirability  of 
bridging  the  Ohio  river  at  or  near  Cairo,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  delay  consequent  upon  trans- 
ferring cars  at  that  point  across  the  river  by 
ferry  boats.  The  difficulties  attending  such 
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an  enterprise  were  by  many  thought  to  be 
insurmountable,  on  account  of  the  heavy 
cost  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  proper 
foundations  for  the  bridge  piers.  A  liberal 
charter  was,  however,  obtained,  and  contracts 
made  with  the  Union  Bridge  company  for 
the  construction. 

The  bridge  across  the  Ohio  river,  which 
was  opened  for  traffic  October  29,  1890,  is 
the  largest  metallic  bridge  in  the  world,  and 
its  building  occupied  two  years  and  one-half 
of  uninterrupted  work. 

The  steel  permanent  bridge  is  two  miles 
long;  timber  trestles  (which  were  filled 
with  earth),  one  mile,  4,720  feet;  length  of 
entire  bridge,  3  miles  4,720  feet;  weight  of 
steel  in  bridge,  21,350,000  pounds;  and  the 
base  of  rail  on  main  bridge  is  110  feet  above 
low  water.  The  bridge  was  designed  by  Mr. 
George  S.  Morison  and  constructed  under 
his  direction,  as  chief  engineer,  and  that  of 
Mr.  E.  L.  Corthell,  associate  chief  engineer. 

The  Illinois  Central  railroad,  the  only 
system  with  a  continuous  rail  under  one 
management  which  connects  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi valley  and  the  great  lakes  with  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the 
richest  agricultural  region  in  the  world,  and 
the  natural  inlet  for  the  traffic  and  travel 
from  Mexico,  Central  America,  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America.  Especially  is 
this  of  interest  at  the  present  time,  when  all 
eyes  and  thoughts  are  turned  towards  the 
World's  Fair  City,  and  the  truth  must 
appear  with  startling  force  when  the  floods 
of  goods  and  people  begin  to  pour  in  from 
the  South. 

The  Mississippi  basin,  lying  between  the 
Alleghany  and  Eocky  mountains,  embraces 
nearly  a  third  of  the  area  and  a  half  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States.  Bread- 
stuffs,  lumber,  sashes,  doors  and  blinds, 
furniture,  dairy  products,  ham  and  bacon, 
iron,  steel  and  cotton  manufactures,  agricul- 
tural implements,  hardware  and  "Yankee" 
notions  are  what  the  people  of  Mexico, 
Central  America,  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America  demand  with  the  loudest  voice. 


The  Mississippi  basin,  raises  70  per  cent  of 
the  swine,  60  per  cent  of  the  milch  cows, 
four-fifths  of  the  corn,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
wheat  in  the  United  States.  The  great 
cotton  belt  is  tributary  to  it ;  also  the  inex- 
haustable  iron  deposits  of  the  upper  lake 
region  and  the  South,  and  175,000  square 
miles  of  coal  fields — an  area  equal  to  all  the 
eastern  states,  from  Maine  to  Pennsylvania 
inclusive.  It  can  supply  the  southern  half  of 
the  American  continent  with  all  that  it 
requires  over  and  over  again,  and  the 
astonishing  increase  of  iron  manufactures  in 
the  western  and  southern  States,  within  the 
past  decade,  shows  that  the  States  west  of 
the  Alleghanies  are  realizing  the  advantages 
of  these  happy  combinations.  In  the  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron,  Alabama  now  stands  third 
in  the  United  States  and  Illinois  fourth. 
The  growth  of  cotton  manufacturers  in  the 
South  is  even  more  noticeable,  and  her  196,- 
000,000  acres  of  forest  lands  are  almost 
untouched.  Tributary  to  the  Mississippi 
valley,  then,  are  the  breadstuff  regions  of 
the  Northwest  (Minneapolis  the  chief  centre) 
the  lumber  regions  of  Michigan  and  Wiscon- 
sin, and  the  less  developed  ones  of  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Alabama  and 
Georgia.  [It  is  estimated  that  229,000,000,000 
feet  of  pine  remain  uncut  in  the  southern 
States.]  The  cotton  fields  and  factories  of 
the  South  now  supply  about  30  per  cent,  of 
the  cotton  goods  of  the  country.  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Illinois  produce  four-fifths  of  the 
steel  manufactures  of  the  United  States, 
which,  given  a  market  in  South  America, 
would  find  a  natural  outlet  down  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  valleys.  Furthermore,  not 
only  are  the  centres  of  the  food  supplies  in 
the  West,  but  also  the  manufacturing  cen- 
tres of  iron,  steel,  wood  and  cotton  are  yearly 
moving  toward  the  South  and  West. 

The  main  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  runs 
east  of  and  parallel  with  the  Mississippi 
river  for  a  direct  distance  of  912  miles  from 
Chicago,  to  New  Orleans ;  and  through  its 
connections  with  points  north,  east  and 
west  of  Chicago,  the  central  city  of  the 
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United  States,  the  Central  route  can  bring 
every  article  required  by  Latin  America  to 
New  Orleans,  a  port  at  her  very  feet.  The 
iron  and  steel  mills  of  Pittsburg  and  Chicago; 
the  breweries  of  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Louis,  the  flour  mills 
of  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis,  and  the  leather  and  wood  manufac- 
tures of  all  these  centres,  as  well  as  the 
agricultural  implement  factories  of  Chicago, 
all  contribute  to  the  traffic  of  the  Illinois 
Central.  To  New  Orleans,  on  the  other 
hand,  even  now  there  come  by  sea  the  sugar 
and  tobacco  of  Cuba,  the  coffee  of  Brazil 
and  Mexico,  and  the  fruits  of  the  West 
Indies  and  Central  America.  She  is  the  tip 
of  the  Mississippi  cornucopia,  and  Chi- 
cago is  the  center  of  its  mouth.  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Memphis  and  New  Orleans  are 
the  chief  distri  buting  points  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  for  the  products  of  the  American 
tropics,  and  they  are  the  points  embraced 
by  the  Illinois  Central. 

As  stated,  it  is  912  miles  from  Chicago  to 
New  Orleans.  It  is  the  same  distance  from 
Chieago  to  New  York  by  the  shortest  route. 
Why  should  not  Mexico,  Central  America, 
the  West  ladies  and  Northern  and  Western 
South  America  transact  their  business 
through  the  most  direct  channel  by  which 
they  can  send  their  products  and  receive 
their  goods  ?  New  Orleans,  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  Illinois  Central,  is  700  miles 
from  Havana,  the  distance  between  the 
latter  point  and  New  York  being  twice  as 
far.  In  communication  with  Venezuela, 
New  Orleans  has  an  advantage  over  New 
York  in  ocean  distance  of  over  three  hun- 
dred miles.  In  her  dealings  with  Columbia, 
the  western  coast  of  South  America,  Cen- 
tral America  and  Mexico,  her  natural  su- 
premacy is  self  evident.  To  accommodate 
the  new  movement  of  commerce  and  travel 
toward  the  MississippiValley,which  will  soon 
be  seen  in  the  South,  abundant  transpor- 
tation facilities  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
New  Orleans  will  be  provided. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  has  been 
steadily  placing  itself  in  the  front  rank, 


improving  its  service,  equipment  and  speed, 
and  has  been  selected  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  the  route  of  the  Southern  Fast  Mail 
between  Chicago  and  New  Orleans.  It  has 
purchased  and  laid  during  the  past  year 
33,000  tons  of  75-pound  steel  rails  and  4,000 
tons  of  60-pound  rails.  It  has  ballasted 
with  stone  and  gravel  160  miles  of  track. 
It  has  purchased  eighty-nine  50  to  60-ton 
engines.  It  has  built  sixty-five  new  pas- 
senger coaches  of  the  most  approved  pattern, 
1,500  30-ton  coal  cars,  1,000  '.Jo-ton  box  cars, 
ten  50-foot  baggage  cars,  ten  postal  cars  and 
150  refrigerator  cars. 

The  Illinois  Central  company  has  also 
lately  established  a  through  vestibuled  train 
to  St.  Louis. 

To  the  West  and  North,  the  company  has 
a  continuous  line  to  the  Missouri  river, 
passing  through  Rockford,  111.,  Dubuquo 
la.,  Sioux  City,  la.  (the  Corn  Palace  City), 
with  branches  to  Madison,  the  capital  of 
Wisconsin,  to  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota, 
and  other  important  cities. 

Looking  southward,  through  a  late 
advantageous  arrangement  with  the  New- 
port News  and  Mississippi  Valley  railroad, 
an  excellent  service  has  been  perfected 
between  St.  Louis  and  Memphis,  Tenn., 
through  coaches,  sleepers,  etc.,  being  run 
between  these  two  points  via  Cairo,  Ills.,  and 
Fulton,  Ky. 

From  Memphis  south  to  New  Orleans  this 
road  furnishes  the  shortest  and  most  direct 
line,  running  two  trains  per  day,  the  morn- 
ing train,  the  "limited,"  making  the  dis- 
tance in  less  than  thirteen  hours.  A  through 
Pullman  sleeper  is  run  between  Kansas  City 
and  New  Orleans,  via  Memphis,  thus  ob- 
viating the  necessity  of  change  of  cars. 

A  special  word  of  praise  and  commenda- 
tion should  be  given  to  its  exceptionally  fine 
suburban  service,  connecting  the  southern 
suburbs  with  the  city  of  Chicago.  It  devotes 
two  of  its  eight  tracks  exclusively  to  this  ser- 
vice. Its  tracks,  as  is  well  known,  lie  along 
the  famous  "  Lake  Front"  with  the  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan  on  the  one  side  and  the  finest 
of  private  residences  on  the  other,  an  ideal 
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suburban  line.  The  triangular  site  selected 
for  the  World's  Fair  at  Jackson  Park  is 
bounded  on  the  East  by  Lake  Michigan  and 
on  the  West  by  the  tracks  of  the  Central 
railroad,  which  radiate  theretrom  northward 
to  the  heart  of  Chicago,  westward,  southward 
and  southeastward,  iraking  connections  with 
every  railroad  entering  the  city. 

One  of  the  principal  elements  involved  in 
connection  with  the  World's  Fair  has  been 
the  elevation  of  this  company's  tracks  from  a 
point  near  Forty-third  street  to  a  point  near 
Seventy-first  street,  the  average  elevation 
being  about  fourteen  feet,  and  necessitating 
the  carrying  of  all  the  principal  streets 
between  Fifty-first  street  and  Sixty-seventh 
street  and  including  those  streets,  under  the 
tracks  by  subways.  The  cost  of  this  work 
has  been  about  $1,250,000. 

For  the  suburban  service  of  this  company 
a  large  equipment  of  engines  and  coaches, 
especially  designed,  are  used  exclusively,  and 
during  the  past  year  over  7,000,000  passen- 
gers have  been  transported,  and  the  number 
of  trains  run  daily  is  now  about  197. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  railroad  has  signal- 
ized the  World's  Fair  year  by  the  erection  of 
a  magnificent  depot  and  office  building  at  a 
cost  of  about  $1,750,000;  the  waiting  room 
in  the  new  depot  being  conceded  to  be  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  known  in  the 
world  and  complete  in  all  its  appointments. 

During  the  exposition  the  road  institut- 
ed a  special  World's  Fair  service,  running 
express  trains  from  Van  Buren  street  to 
Sixtieth  street  without  stopping,  arid  thence 
into  the  terminal  station  in  the  World's  Fair 
grounds.  This  service  was  done  by  a  special 
equipment  of  engines  and  cars  that  was 
entirely  separate  from  the  ordinary  suburban 
service  of  the  company.  During  this  season 
these  trains  carried,  from  May  1st  to  October 
20th,  inclusive,  7,752,465  passengers,  and 
this  has  been  done  without  any  serious 
accident  or  the  loss  of  a  single  life. 

On  "  Chicago  Day"  (October 9th)  the  road 
carried  541,312  passengers  between  the  hours 
of  5:30  A.  it.  and  midnight,  and  this  was 


accomplished  without  any  friction  or  delay. 

The  original  design  of  a  north  and  south 
railroad  from  the  upper  Mississippi  and  the 
great  lakes  to  the  Gulf  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  cessation  of  traffic  between 
New  Orleans  and  the  North  for  four  years 
during  the  war,  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
the  Northwest,  and  the  demand  for  bread- 
stuffs  in  Europe  have  built  up  the  trade  on 
east  and  west  lines  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  commerce  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  will  return  in  whole 
to  the  natural  channel,  following  the  course 
of  the  stream  southward  ;  but  with  experience 
and  enlightened  views  of  wise  statesmanship, 
and  with  the  desire  of  the  South  American 
republics  to  ally  themselves  more  closely 
with  the  United  States,  it  is  natural  to  ex- 
pect that  Chicago,  with  its  command  of 
the  trade  of  the  Northwest,  will  be  able 
to  carry  on  and  control  that  trade  in  chan- 
nels tributary  to  itself  and  to  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  larger  and 
national  ends  sought  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  holding  of  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
to  which  foreign  nations  have  lent  cheerful, 
if  not  unselfish,  aid,  and  toward  the  success 
of  which  the  smaller  republics  of  the  western 
hemisphere — as  well  as  the  Dominion  of 
Canada — have  largely  contributed. 

To  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
improvement  of  old  standards,  such  as 
increasing  the  size  and  capacity  of  locomo- 
tives, rolling  stock,  weight  of  rails,  ballast- 
ing, and  increasing  the  number  of  ties,  large 
expenditures  became  necessary,  and  at  a 
meeting  of  the  company  in  1890,  it  was 
determined  to  raise  the  capital  stock  to  $45,- 
000,000,  and  on  June,  30th  1891,  the  amount 
invested  in  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  com- 
pany was  represented  as  follows  : 

Capital  stock  8  15.000,000  00 

Leased  Line  stock,  representing  the  stock 
of  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis  &  New  Or- 
leans H.  K.  Co 10,000,00000 

Bonds  of  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co....        34,034,000  00 

Bonds  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis  &  New  Or 

leiins  K.  K.  Co 18,701,00000 

In  this  connection  it  is  quite  interesting 
to  note  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  interest 
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charges.  If  the  rates  formerly  paid  had 
been  maintained,  say  six  per  cent,  seven  per 
cent  and  eight  per  cent,  or  an  average  of 
seven  per  cent,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
very  little,  if  anything,  would  have  been  left 
with  which  to  pay  dividends  to  the  stock- 
holders. It  is  only  the  low  rates  of  interest 
on  bonds,  which  permits  operations  to  be 
carried  on,  so  as  to  leave  any  dividend  to 
the  stock-holders,  especially  as  there  is  and 
has  been  for  some  time  past  an  inevitable 
tendency  to  increase  the  cost  of  operation, 
arising  from  increased  wages,  the  improve- 
ment in  standards  already  referred  to,  and 
increased  taxation. 

The  following  statistical  statement,  cover- 
ing a  number  of  years,  will,  no  doubt,  be 
found  interesting. 

STATEMENT    SHOWING    GROSS    EARNINGS    OF 
WHOLE   LINE,  TONS  OF   FREIGHT   CAR- 
RIED ONE  MILE,  AND  RATE  PER 
TON  PER  MILE  (BY  YEARS) 
TO  JUNE  £0,  1891. 


STATEMENT   SHOWING    GROSS   RECEIPTS    Ot 
ORIGINAL    LINE,    RATE   OF,   TAX   AND 
AMOONT  CONTRIBUTED  TO  TREAS- 
URY,  STATE    OF  ILLINOIS,    BY 
YEARS,  TO   JUNE  30,  1891. 


YEAR. 

RATE 

GROSS   EARN- 

TONS OP 

PER  TON 

INGS  WHOLE 

FREIGHT  CAB- 

PER 

LINE. 

HIED  ONE 

MILE. 

MILE. 

Up  to  Dec.  31st 

Tons. 

Cents. 

'  1R55 

fl.532.I18.81 

1856 

2,476,035.27 

1857 

2|3£7,203]ll6 

1858 

1,976  578  52 

18*9 

2,114,448.98 

51,650,364 

2.14 

1860 

2,721,590.94 

85,102,739 

2.04 

1861 

2,899,612.64 

103,437,547 

i.n 

1862 

3,445.826.88 

101,762,144 

1.96 

1863 

4,-=>71,028.38 

134.777,404 

1.95 

1864 

6,329,447.20 

153,271,668 

2.51 

1865 

7,181,208.37 

138,494,611 

3.10 

1866 

6,546,741.47 

135,228.783 

3.19 

1S67 

7,160,991.83 

171,206,986 

2  90 

1868 

7,817,629.24 

225,853,410 

2.4« 

1869 

8,823,4*2.20 

253.336,118 

2.48 

1870 

8,678,958.22 

265,409,374 

2  31 

1871 

8,401,141.81 

26.',150,386 

2  32 

1862 

8,026,753.78 

272,290,900 

2.15 

187-i 

8,268,325.18 

275,803,422 

2.19 

1874 

7,9011,721.09 

273,559,253 

2.08 

1875 

7.802,556.42 

284,650,911 

.93 

1876 

7,040,969.10 

264,902,314 

.79 

1877 

6,639,845.40 

249,345,941 

.83 

1878 

1,111,18428 

306,345,691 

.64 

1879 

7,234,464.06 

335,470,860 

52 

1880 

8,304,811.81 

381,288,482 

.54 

1881 

8,586,397.44 

386,035,424 

.52 

1882 

8,905,312.18 

417,792,652 

.42 

1883 

13.1164,743.39 

604,632,667 

43 

1884 

12,190,(<33.39 

577,542.939 

.37 

1885 

12.621.264.04 

623.369,124 

.31 

1886 

12,529,493.15 

719,928,008 

.16 

1887 

13,546,287.14 

830.970.523 

.(19 

1888 

13,660.245.48 

963,929,719 

.95 

1st  6mos.  of 

1889 

7,258,194.87 

474,^25,270 

1.03 

F"roin  July  1 

1889 

to  June  3jth 

,1890 

16.452,022.32 

1,189,282,889 

.953 

1890  and 

1891 

17,881,554.77 

1,302,002,213 

9.34 

CO        — 

.-  ;. 

III 

H 

SB 
SH  . 

YEARS. 

O 

^  u  *" 

is! 

H 

*l 

K 

O     0 

•"in 

To  October  31st,  1855 

$  595,633  86 

5* 

29,751  59 

Year  end'd  Oct.  31,  1858 

1,552,633  32 

W, 

$        77,631  6» 

'       "       "    1857 

2,170,372  69 

145,645  84 

'       "    1858 

1,865,793  34 

I* 

132.005  53 

"    1859 

1,887,206  77 

7 

132,104  46 

"    1860 

2,536,531  67 

7 

177,557  22 

"    1861 

2.532.254  47 

7 

177,257  81 

"    1862 

3,031,065  79 

7 

212,174  60 

"    1863 

4,291,351  09 

7 

300.S94  58 

•        "    1864 

6,7i>3,057  71 

7 

405,514  04 

"    1865 

7,092,711  94 

7 

496,489  84 

"    186B 

6,101,082  18 

7 

427,075  75 

"    1867 

8,342,967  56 

7 

444,007  74 

'•    1868 

6,119,964  66 

7 

428,397  48 

1        "    1869 

6,641,904  47 

7 

464,933  31 

'        "    1870 

6,63d,921  66 

7 

464,584  62 

"       "    1871 

6,621,613  05 

7 

463,512  91 

"    1872 

6,326,522  11 

7 

442,856  54 

"        "    1873 

6,122.485  76 

7 

428,574  00 

"    1874 

5,B33,806  56 

7 

394,366  46 

"    1875 

5,368,086  02 

7 

375,766  02 

"    1876 

5,083,794  14 

7 

356,005  58 

"    1877 

4,519,313  42 

7 

316,351  94 

"    1878 

4,577,595  80 

7 

320,431  71 

"    1879 

4,649,676  96 

7 

325,477  38 

'        "    1880 

5,262  123  73 

7 

368,348  66 

"    1881 

5,494,035  95 

7 

384,582  52 

"    1882 

5,657,658  77 

7 

396,036  11 

"    1883 

5,553,474  13 

7 

388,74:1  19 

•       "    1884 

5.095,423  28 

7 

356,679  62 

"    1885 

5,2Ti4,127  50 

7 

367,788  92 

"       "    1886 

5,410,207  15 

7 

378,714  50 

"    1887 

5,919,638  72 

7 

414,374  57 

"       "    1888 

6,070,798  53 

7 

424,955  89 

November  1st,  1888  to 

June  30th,  1891) 

4,098.685  97 

7 

286,908  07 

Y'r  end'd  June,  30,  '90 

6,862,149  81 

7 

480,350  50 

"       '91 

7,442,133  53 

7 

520,949  35 

$182,236,802  07 

$12,708,300  41 

The  principal  officers  of  the  company  at 
present  (1893)  residing  in  Chicago,  are  as 
follows:  Stuyvesant  Fish,  president;  John 
Dunn,  assistant  to  the  president;  J.  C. 
AVelling,  vice-president;  C.  A.  Beck,  assist- 
ant second  vice-president;  Henry  D.  Wolf, 
treasurer;!?.  F.  Ayer,  general  counsel;  James 
Fentress,  general  solicitor;  A.  D.  Joslin, 
auditor  of  passenger  receipts;  F.  Fairman, 
auditor  of  freight  receipts;  I.  Anderson, 
auditor  of  disbursements;  A.  W.  Sullivan, 
general  superintendent;  J.  F.  Wallace, 
chief  engineer;  J.  G.  Hartigan,  superintend- 
ent; Horace  Baker,  division  superintendent; 
T.  J.  Hudson,  traffic  manager;  W.  E.  Keep- 
ers, general  freight  agent;  A.  H.  Hanson, 
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general    pasesenger   agent.     The    directors 

residing  in  Chicago  are,  the  Governor,  B.  F. 

Ayer,  John  W.  Doaue  and  Stuyvesant  Fish. 

The  extensive  system  at  present  operated  by 

the  Chicago  &  Alton  company  sprang  from  the 

Alton-  &  Sangamon  railroad. 

Chicago  &  Alton 

Railroad.  which  was  chartered  by  spec- 

ial act  of  the  legislature  on  February  27, 
1847,  and  completed  from  Alton  to  Spring- 
field in  1853.  In  June,  1852  a  charter  was 
granted  to  the  Chicago  &  Mississippi  railroad 
company,  which  opened  its  line  from 
Springfield  to  Bloomington  to  the  public  in 
1854,  and  two  years  later  from  Bloomington 
to  Joliet.  The  legislature  of  1854-5  granted 
a  charter  to  the  Joliet  &  Chicago  railroad 
company,  and  the  latter  corporation  in  1857 
obtained  right  of  way  into  Chicago  and  was 
completed  during  the  same  year.  The  name  of 
the  Chicago  &  Mississippi  was  changed  to 
the  Chicago,  Alton  &  St.  Louis  company 
by  act  of  February,  1855. 

The  intention  of  the  new  corporation  was 
to  construct  a  road  from  Alton  to  Joliet  and 
thence  to  a  point  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  opposite  St.  Louis.  Within  six 
months  from  the  date  of  the  granting  of  the 
charter  the  company  had  become  so  finan- 
cially embarrassed  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  make  a  twenty  years'  lease  to  Hamilton 
Spencer,  of  Bloomington.  The  lessee  was 
to  assume  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the 
income  bonds  of  the  company,  to  advance 
certain  sums  of  money  and  to  operate  the 
road  at  his  own  expense.  He  assigned  his 
lease  to  Messrs.  Brown  Bros.  &  Co.,  from 
whom  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Gov.  Joel 
A.  Matteson  and  E.  C.  Litchfield,in  Decem- 
ber, 1857.  At  that  time  the  road  had  been 
completed  from  Springfield  to  Joliet  after 
an  outlay  of  89,500,000.  At  Joliet,  a  con- 
nection existed  with  the  Joliet  &  Chicago 
road,  a  continuous  line  being  thus  formed 
from  Springfield  to  Chicago. 

In  the  spring  of  1858  a  bill  was  filed 
against  the  Chicago,  Alton  &  St.  Louis 
company,  alleging  that  the  property  of  the 
corporation  had  been  perverted  from  its 


original  purpose.  The  litigation  terminated 
in  November,  1859,  with  the  placing  of  the 
road  in  the  hands  of  James  Robb  and 
Charles  Congdon,  receivers,  who  were  to 
operate  it  under  the  directions  of  the  court. 
By  an  act  approved  February  18,  1861, 
the  following  gentlemen  were  made  com- 
missioners to  organize  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
railroad  company: — James  Robb,  Charles 
Moran,  Adrian  Iselin,Nathan  Peck, Louis  Von 
Hoffman, Louis  H.  Meyer,  Septimus  Crookes, 
William  B.  Ogden,  Jacob  Bunu,  J.  J.  Mit- 
chell, Joseph  B.  White  and  E.  M.  Gilbert. 
On  August  7,  1862,  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  made  a  decree,  providing  that 
all  claims  against  the  Chicago  Alton  &  St. 
Louis  company  should  be  brought  before  it 
for  adjudication  and  directing  the  sale  of 
the  line.  At  this  forced  sale,  the  road 
was  purchased  by  the  parties  above  named, 
and  an  organization  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
company  was  effected  on  October  16,  of 
that  year.  The  first  officers  were  as  fol- 
lows: James  Robb,  president;  Joseph  Price, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  C.  N.  Allen,  super- 
intendent; Robert  P.  Tansey,  general  freight . 
agent;  FredHudson,  auditor.  The  directors 
forthe  year  ending  December  31,  1863,  were: 
James  Robb,  John  B.  Drake  and  Joha 
Crerar,  Chicago;  George  A.  Robbins  and 
Albert  Havemeyer,  New  York.  The  first 
annual  report  of  the  new  corporation  showed 
the  capitalization  to  be  $8,290,939;  the  re- 
ceipts for  the  first  year,  from  all  sources,  were 
$2,011,770;  operating  expenses  $975,840.  On 
January  1,  1864,  the  Chicago  &  Alton  com- 
pany leased  the  line  of  the  Joliet  &  Chicago. 
In  1864,  the  Alton  &  St.  Louis  railroad 
company  commenced  building  a  line  be- 
tween the  two  points  named,  and  the  entire 
road  was  opened  for  traffic  in  one  year.  The 
Chicago  &  Alton  company  was  already  the 
lessee. 

A  change  in  the  management  of  the  road 
was  made  in  18G4.  T.  B.  Blackstone  was 
elected  president;  W.  H.  Larrabee,  secretary 
and  treasurer;  Robert  Hale,  general  superin- 
tendent; 0.  Chanute,  chief  engineer;  H.  C. 
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Wicker,  general  freight  agent;  Augustus 
Newman,  general  ticket  agent;  C.  N.  Pratt, 
general  passenger  agent;  and  A.  W.  Church, 
attorney. 

Another  company — the  St.  Louis,  Jackson- 
ville &  Chicago — had  been  incorporated  as 
early  as  1851,  but  its  line  was  not  completed 
to  Petersburgh  until  January  1,  1866.  In 
September,  1867,  a  connection  was  made 
with  the  Chicago  &  Alton  line  at  Blooming- 
ton,  and  the  road  was  leased  by  the  latter 
corporation  in  April,  1868. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen 
that  through  the  acquisition  of  this  connec- 
tion the  Chicago  &  Alton  was  practically  in 
complete  control  of  the  traffic  between 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  The  passenger 
traffic  constantly  increased,  and  the  coal 
trade  became  a  profitable  feature  of  the 
freight  business.  Some  idea  of  the  growth  of 
the  latter  may  be  formed,  when  it  is  said 
that  it  had  grown  from  six  thousand  tons  in 
1865  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-six 
thousand  tons  in  1868,  at  which  time  the 
company  carried  more  than  one -half  of  the 
entire  amount  of  bituminous  coal  received 
by  rail  in  Chicago. 

The  report  of  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1868,  showed  the  net  earnings  of  the 
company  for  the  year  to  have  been  $4,508,- 
642.97;  the  expenses,  $2,463,182.64. 

In  September  of  that  year,  J.  C.  McMullin 
was  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the 
road,  to  succeed  Eobert  Hale,  who  resigned 
in  December,  1867.  K.  F.  Booth,  the  chief 
engineer,  had  succeeded  Mr.  Chanute  in 
1866,  and  James  Smith,  general  freight 
agent,  followed  Mr.  Wicker. 

The  number  of  miles  operated  at  the 
beginning  of  1870  was  413£,  as  follows:  Chi- 
cago &  Joliet,  thirty-eight  miles;  Joliet  to 
East  St.  Louis,  two  hundred  and  forty-two 
miles;  Bloomington  to  Godfrey,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-one  miles.  That  portion  of  the 
line  from  Bloomington  to  Godfrey  was 
leased;  the  remainder  of  the  road  was  owned 
by  the  company.  In  March,  1870,  it  ac- 
quired, by  purchase,  the  section  from  Dwight 


to  Wenona,  thirty-five  miles;  in  December 
of  that  year  it  extended  from  Wenona  to 
Washington  and  from  Varna  to  Lacon,  forty- 
five  miles. 

During  the  year  1871,  a  branch  was  con- 
structed from  Koodhouse,  on  the  St.  Louis, 
Jacksonville  &  Chicago  road,  to  a  point  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river  oppo- 
site Louisiana,  Mo.,  a  distance  of  37.6  miles. 
The  construction  of  this  line  included  the 
building  of  the  iron  bridge,  1,200  feet  in 
length,  across  the  Illinois  river.  Upon  the 
building  of  this  branch  was  expended 
$1,217,097.  The  franchise  was  obtained 
through  the  St.  Louis,  Jacksonville  &  Chi- 
cago company.  A  steam  ferry-boat,  capable 
of  transporting  across  the  Mississippi  an  entire 
passenger  train,  or  twelve  freight  cars,  was 
placed  upon  the  route  between  Louisiana, 
Mo.,  and  the  eastern  shore,  and,  under  the 
terms  of  a  contract  and  lease  between  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  and  Louisiana  &  Missouri 
river  companies,  the  former  corporation  con- 
structed fifty-one  miles  of  road  from  Loui- 
siana to  Mexico,  Mo.  These  two  lines  (com- 
posing the  branch  from  Koodhouse  to  Mex- 
ico) were  opened  for  through  traffic  on 
October  30,  1871,  making  a  total  of  591.5 
miles  of  road  operated  by  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  company  during  the  last  two  months 
of  the  year.  Track  laying  between  Mexico 
and  Jefferson  City  was  begun. 

The  importance  of  the  line  between  Kood- 
house and  M.exico  lay  in  the  fact  that  it 
formed  a  connecting  link  between  the  lines 
operated  by  the  Chicago  &  Alton  company 
and  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  &  Northern 
railroad;  the  co-operation  of  the  two  com- 
panies securing  a  through  line  between  Chi- 
cago and  Kansas  City,  shorter  than  any  other 
then  in  operation. 

The  percentage  of  operating  expenses 
(exclusive  of  taxes)  to  the  gross  earnings  was 
56.13;  the  percentage  of  operating  expenses 
and  taxes,  58.36,  an  unusually  high  ratio,  the 
result  of  exceptional  causes. 

In  March  of  that  year,  a  tornado  destroyed 
the  engine  house  and  depot  buildings  at  East 
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St.  Louis,  and  seriously  damaged  other  pro- 
perty of  the  company.  In  the  Chicago  fire, 
in  October,  a  loss  in  build  ings  and  other  pro- 
perty, amounting  to  $100,000,  not  covered 
by  insurance,  was  sustained.  The  cost  of 
repairs  and  rebuilding  rendered  necessary  in 
each  case  was  charged  to  operating  ex- 
penses. 

The  tonnage  of  freight  carried  showed  an 
increase  of  nineteen  per  cent,  over  that  of 
1870,  but  owing  to  a  decrease  in  rates  of 
transportation  the  aggregate  earnings  from 
this  source  were  only  thirteen  per  cent,  in 
excess  of  the  preceding  year.  One  element 
of  the  total  freight  tonnage  may  be  specially 
mentioned,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
increase  exhibited  in  six  years;  in  1865,  6,000 
tons  of  coal  were  transported;  in  1871,  381,- 
93  i;  while  in  1873,the  tonnage  reached  549,- 
000  tons. 

The  line  from  Mexico  to  Jefferson  City, 
Mo.,  was  completed  during  1872,  the  last 
twenty-five  miles,  from  Fulton  to  Jefferson 
City,  having  been  opened  for  traffic  on  July 
16. 

Increased  competition  and  consequent 
lowering  of  rates  caused  a  marked  decrease  in 
the  earnings  of  1872,  the  gross  receipts  being 
$5,156,325.71,  and  the  net  earnings  $1,879,- 
147.44.  While  the  tonnage  of  freight  dur- 
ing the  year  increased  6.88  per  cent.,  the 
revenue  therefrom  was  diminished  3.5  per 
cent. 

The  gross  receipts  show  a  falling  off  of 
$122,584.52,  or  .3  percent,  as  compared  with 
1871  ;  the  net  receipts  exhibit  a  decrease  of 
$318,938.02,  or  about  14£  per  cent.  This 
disproportion  was  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
operating  expenses,  which  amounted  to  61 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings,  as  against 
56.13  per  cent,  in  1871.  The  causes  for  this 
result  may  be  mainly  traced  to  the  Chicago 
fire.  The  destruction  of  elevators  and  ware- 
houses rendered  it  impossible  to  obtain 
storage  for  grain  arriving  in  this  city  without 
resorting  to  very  expensive  expedients,  the 
cost  of  which  was  charged  by  the  company 
to  operating  expenses.  For  a  considerable 


portion  of  the  year  storage  could  not  be  had 
at  any  outlay,  and  among  the  disastrous 
results  of  the  conflagration  was  the  forcing 
of  grain  traffic  to  other  markets.  So  far  as 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  road  was  concerned,  the 
effect  was  serious.  Grain  and  lumber,  at 
that  time,  constituted  the  bulk  of  its  freight, 
and  the  farmers  usually  disposed  of  the  one 
and  procured  the  other  in  the  same  market. 
With  a  remarkably  good  crop  in  1872,  the 
grain  shipments  to  Chicago  over  the  Chicago 
&  Alton  road  was  reduced  one  and  one-half 
millions  of  bushels,  and  the  return  freights  in 
lumber  were  lowered  nearly  80,000,000  feet. 

Experience  having  demonstrated  that  the 
steam-ferry  across  the  Mississippi  river  at 
Louisiana,  Mo.,  was  wholly  inadequate,  the 
river  at  that  point  being  liable  to  serious  and 
prolonged  blockades  of  ice,  in  1873  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Bridge  Company  was  organ- 
ized, and  on  June  30  was  commenced  the 
construction  of  a  bridge,  which  was  so  far 
completed  on  December  24th,  as  to  permit 
its  use  for  the  passage  of  trains. 

The  first  years  of  its  operation  proved  the 
wisdom  of  its  construction.  During  1874, 
the  earnings  from  passenger  traffic  were 
$8,949.95,  and  from  freight  traffic,  $48,888.- 
01,  the  net  profits  being  7^  per  cent  on  its 
cost.  The  entire  work  was  accomplished  in 
less  than  six  months,  at  a  cost  of  $705,000. 
The  length  of  the  bridge  is  2,042  feet ;  its 
super-structure  is  of  wrought  iron,  and  rests 
upon  piers  and  masonry  .of  the  most  substan- 
tial character.  The  draw-section  is  446  feet 
in  length,  and  at  the  time  of  its  construction 
was  the  longest  in  the  world.  So  perfectly 
was  it  constructed,  that  although  a  steam 
engine  was  provided  for  operating  it,  one 
man,  unless  high  winds  prevailed,  could 
open  and  close  it,  unaided  by  this  appliance. 

The  panic  of  1873  exerted  a  depressing  in- 
fluence upon  all  business,  including  rail- 
road traffic;  yet  the  gross  earnings  of  the 
company  during  the  year  exceeded  those  of 
1872  by  more  than  $340,000,  or  over  six  per 
cent.,  while  owing  to  a  reduction  of  operat- 
ing expenses  the  net  earnings  were  more 
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than  twelve  per  cent,  greater  than -those  of 
the  previous  year. 

The  year  1874  presented  a  less  favorable 
showing,  the  gross  receipts  from  traffic  fall- 
ing off  six  and  three-quarters  per  cent,  from 
1873.  The  causes  for  this  decrease  may  be 
found  in  the  steady  diminution  of  rates  for 
freight  transportation,  due  in  part  to  ad  verse 
legislation  and  in  part  to  an  unwisely 
directed  competition;  a  partial  failure  of 
crops,  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  corn 
transported  reaching  twenty-four  per  cent.; 
the  diminished  coal  traffic  (26J  per  cent.), 
the  result  of  three  months'  strike  of  the 
miners  in  the  Braidwood  district,  and  a 
ten  months'  suspension  of  work  by  the  Joliet 
Iron  and  Steel  Company,  caused  by  a  strike 
of  the  operatives. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  lease  of  the  Lou- 
isiana &  Missouri  River  railroad,  the  latter 
company  had  agreed  to  furnish  the  right  of 
way,  grading  and  ties,  to  complete  its  line 
from  Mexico  to  Kansas  City.  This  provis- 
ion of  the  contract  was  not  complied  with. 
The  net  earnings  of  the  leased  line  for  1874 
were  less  than  the  amount  of  rent  paid  for 
its  use,  and  its  operation  for  many  years  had 
been  a  source  of  loss.  The  questions  thus 
arising  between  the  two  companies  were  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration,  and  the  modifications 
of  the  lease  made  by  the  award  were  more 
favorable  to  the  Chicago  &  Alton  company; 
the  payment  of  any  rental  beyond  the  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  of  gross  earnings,  less  taxes, 
was  abrogated,  and  any  excess  paid  as  inter- 
est, beyond  the  rental  thus  established,  was 
made  a  debt  against  the  Louisiana  &  Missouri 
River  Company. 

In  March,  1875,  the  Chicago  &  Illinois 
River  railroad,  from  Joliet  to  the  Mazon 
river,  traversing  the  Wilmington  coal  fields, 
upon  a  line  parallel  to  the  Alton,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  four  miles,  was  leased.  In 
November, the  two  companies  made  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Chicago,  Pekin  &  South 
Western  railroad  company  granting  the  latter 
the  right  to  run  its  trains  over  the  new  line. 

The  gross  earnings  for  1875  were  less 
than  for  any  year  since  18G8. 

31 


The  traffic  over  the  Louisiana  &  Missouri 
river  road  improved  during  1876.  Its 
estimated  value  was  based  upon  its  probable 
worth  as  a  part  of  a  through  line  between 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City  ;  but  the  company 
had  failed  to  complete  its  line  from  Mexico 
to  the  last  named  city.  As  a  result,  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  company  was  left  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City 
&  Northern  railroad  for  its  connection. 
While  these  two  companies  had  a  common 
interest  in  that  portion  of  the  traffic  which 
could  be  best  promoted  by  their  joint  action, 
they  were  still,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
competitors.  In  undertaking  to  carry  out 
its  contract,  the  Louisiana  &  Missouri  River 
railroad  company  was  reduced  to  bank- 
ruptcy. 

In  response  to  a  circular  addressed  to 
shareholders  on  December  1,  1877,  assent  to 
an  extension  of  the  line  to  Kansas  City  was 
received  from  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
holders  of  both  preferred  and  common  stock. 
On  account  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
securing  a  settlement  with  the  floating  debt 
creditors  of  the  Louisiana  &  Missouri  River 
company,  it  was  deemed  best  that  the  exten- 
sion should  be  operated  under  a  franchise 
obtained  through  the  medium  of  a  new 
organization.  This  new  corporation,  known 
as  the  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  &  Chicago 
railroad  company,  secured  donations  of  the 
right  of  way  and  a  limited  amount  of  other 
local  aid,  all  of  which  were  to  be  assigned  to 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  company,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  road  and  its  subsequent 
operation  were  to  be  wholly  in  its  interests. 
On  March  15,  1878,  the  newly  formed  com- 
pany executed  to  the  Chicago  &  Alton  road 
a  perpetual  lease.  Work  was  vigorously 
pressed,  and  by  the  first  of  July  the  line  was 
in  actual  operation.  The  amount  expended 
on  the  construction  of  the  line,  including  a 
steel  bridge  across  the  Missouri  river,  depot 
buildings,  grounds  and  all  other  appurten- 
ances, was  $3,592,027.95.  The  value  of  the 
extension  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that, 
although  in  operation  only  about  half  a  year, 
it  contributed  fifty-six  and  one-half  per  cent. 
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of  the  total  increase  in  gross  earnings  during 
1879,  while  in  1880  its  earnings  were 
$1,261,991.56,  or  $7,732  28  per  mile. 

On  December  3,1877,  the  Mississippi  river 
bridge,  at  Louisiana,  Mo.,  was  leased  to  the 
company,  in  perpetuity,  at  a  fixed  rental  of 
$63,000  per  annum.  A  covenant  in  the 
agreement  required  the  Alton  company  to 
retire  the  bonds  of  the  bridge  company  at 
maturity,  after  which  the  rental  was  to  be 
reduced  to  $2 1,000  per  annum — the  amount 
required  to  pay  seven  per  cent,  dividends  on 
the  stock. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  Chicago  &  Illi- 
nois River  railroad  company  had,  for  nearly 
the  entire  period  of  its  existence,  been  seri- 
ously embarrassed, and  on  Septembers,  1879, 
its  property,  of  every  description,  was  sold 
under  judicial  decree  on  foreclosure  of  its 
first  mortgage.  The  property  was  purchased 
at  the  foreclosure  sale  by  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
company;  and  on  September  5th,  the  sale 
having  been  confirmed  by  the  court,  was 
deeded  to  that  corporation. 

The  total  length  of  road  operated  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1880,  is  shown  in  the  annexed  table: 


MILES  OF 
MAIN  LINE. 

MILES  OF  SIDE 
TRACK. 

LENGTH  OF 
TRACK. 

IST  MAIN 
TRACK. 

IS 

-'— 

s 

Chicago  to  Joliet  ilensed). 
Joliet     to    St.    Louis 
(owned)  
Coal  City  Branch  (owned). 
l»wight  to    Washing- 
ton, and  branch  to 
Lacon   (owned)  
Koodhouse   to    Louis- 
iana (owned)   
St.  Lou  s.  Jacksonville 
and  Chiuavi)    leased!.. 
Louisianaand  Mi  soun 
Kiver    leased)  ... 
Mexico  to  Kansas  City 
(leased)  

37.20 

243/0 
27.84 

7980 
38.10 
150.60 
100.80 
162.iV.1 
(40.46 

16.84 
2558 

16.81 

57.17 
5.74 

7.18 
529 
13.63 
10.44 
21.59 
137.9 

70.88 

326.25 
33.68 

86.98 
43.39 
164.23 
111.24 
184.21 
l.OiO.81 

43.42 

In  summarizing  the  financial  condition  of 
the  road  on  December  31,  1880,  the  directors, 
in  their  annual  report,  said: 

"Our  company  has  expended  large  sums 
obtained  from  time  to  time  by  the  sale  of 
stock  and  bonds  for  permanent  additions  to 


its  leased  lines  and  for  rolling  stock  used  on 
them.  The  leases  are  perpetual,  and  the 
property  thus  held  may  be  considered  as 
owned,  subject  to  the  payment  of  annual 
rent.  By  capitalizing,  at  seven  per  cent., 
the  amount  of  annual  rent,  in  addition  to 
that  represented  by  coupons  on  the  several 
amounts  of  bonds  (constituting  the  funded 
debt),  we  arrive  at  the  following  result: 

Total  amount  of  stocks  and  bonds $26,588.82:'.00 

Capital  represented  by  Joliet  &  Chicago 

Railroad  Company,  less  $  08  000  of  bonds.. .  1,500.000.00 
St.  L.,  J.  &  C.  H.K.  (based  on  last  year's  earn- 

inns) 5,404,773.00 

.K.  C..  St  L.  &  C.  H.  K.,  less  83,000,000  c.f  first 

m-  rtgage  bor  ds  owned  by  our  company —  1,743,600.00 
Louisiana  &  Missouri  River  R.  K.  (based  on 

earning*. of  last  year) 2,284,5:2.28 

Mississippi  River  Bridge  Co.  (less  $700,000 

bonds) 300.000.CO 

Total  capital  account $37,8:1,727.28 

"This  sum  includes  the  cost  of  our 
bridges  over  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
rivers,  rolling  stock  and  all  other  property 
held  by  the  company.  IE  divided  by  the 
number  of  miles  of  main  line  (840.46),  it  is 
equal  to  $45,239  per  mile.  If  divided  by  the 
number  of  miles  of  all  tracks  (1,061.53),  it 
is  equal  to  $35,629  per  mile.  Excluding  the 
cost  of  the  bridges  over  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  rivers,  the  remainder,  including  all 
other  property,  is  equal  to  $43,584  per  mile 
of  main  line,  or  $34,239  for  each  mile  of 
track." 

During  1880,  the  work  of  lowering  the 
steepest  grades  on  all  the  divisions  was  con- 
tinued, and  on  the  division  between  Chicago 
and  Bloomington  (126  miles)  was  completed, 
the  maximum  inclination  being  twenty-four 
feet  a  mile.  Steel  and  iron  were  substituted 
for  wooden  bridges,  until,  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  very  few  of  the  latter  remained  on 
the  line.  • 

During  1881,  the  Illinois  River  railroad 
(owned  by  the  Chicago  &  Alton  company) 
was  connected  with  the  main  line  by  the 
construction  of  a  road,  six  miles  long, 
between  Coal  City  and  a  point  near  Brace- 
ville,  completing  a  "  loop  line  "  between  the 
junction  last  referred  to  and  Joliet.  The 
two  roads  were  at  once  operated  for  through 
traffic  as  a  double-track  railway,  completing 
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the  double- track  system  between  Chicago 
and  Odell,  a  distance  of  nearly  eighty-two 
miles,  on  which  the  heaviest  traffic  was 
concentrated. 

An  examination  of  the  statistics  relating 
to  freight  transportation  shows  that  the  bus- 
iness of  the  country  traversed  by  the  line, 
from  having  been  at  first  almost  wholly 
agricultural,  had  become  diversified.  The 
traffic  derived  directly  from  the  products  of 
the  soil  became  each  year  of  less  relative 
importance,  and  the  annual  revenue  from 
freight  less  dependent  upon  successful  crops. 
In  1881,  the  earnings  from  transporting 
farm  products  were  but  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  total  earnings  from  freight  traffic,  and 
only  fourteen  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  earnings  from  all  traffic.  Another 
"  loop  line  "  was  commenced  in  188L  and 
completed  in  1882,  between  Godfrey  and 
Milton,  passing  through  Upper  Alton,  seven 
and  one-half  miles  in  length.  The  distance 
between  the  two  points  was  shortened  by  one 
and  one-half  miles,  and  the  grade  was  re- 
duced from  a  maximum  of  ninety  to  thirty- 
two  feet  per  mile. 

In  1884,  by  an  exchange  of  stock,  the  own- 
ership of  the  St.  Louis,  Jacksonville  &  Chi- 
cago railroad  company  was  vested  in  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  company. 

The  year  1885  was  not,  in  all  respects,  as 
prosperous  as  had  been  1884,  the  net  earn- 
ings per  mile  in  the  first  named  year  being 
$3,981.16,  as  against  $4,207.55  in  the  latter, 
a  decrease  of  5.458  per  cent. 

Of  new  steel  rails  there  were  laiJ,  in  1885, 
7,281  tons,  and  of  cross-ties  386,043. 
Twelve  spans  of  wooden  bridges  were  re- 
placed with  iron  during  the  year,  leaving  the 
aggregate  length  of  all  the  wooden  bridges 
then  remaining  on  the  main  lines  at  375 
feet.  Fifty-seven  miles  of  road-bed  were 
ballasted  with  broken  rock,  and  sixteen 
miles  with  cinders,  during  the  year.  This 
addition  made  the  total  length  of  road  on 
the  company's  main  line  ballasted  566.41 
miles,  leaving  unballasted  151  miles. 

In  188(i,  the  gross  earnings  of  the  com- 
pany showed  an  increase  of  $67,470.01,  as 


compared  with  those  of  1885,  being  a  gain  of 
.844  per  -cent.  The  operating  expenses  in- 
creased .826  per  cent.,  and  the  net  earnings 
.869  per  cent. 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  company  was  re- 
duced during  1885  by  a  redemption  of  $81,- 
000  of  the  six  per  cent,  sinking  fund  gold 
bonds  of  the  C.  &  A.,  and  of  $10,000  of  the 
Mississippi  Eiver  Bridge  company. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
penditures for  operating  and  maintaining 
the  road  in  1887  exceeded  those  of  1886  by 
13314  percent.,  the  year  was  a  profitable 
one  to  the  company.  The  increase  in  gross 
earnings  was  10.296  per  cent.,  and  in  net 
earnings  7.6G6  per  cent.  The  policy  of 
retiring  the  sinking  fund  gold  bonds  of  the 
company  and  the  bonds  of  the  Mississippi 
Bridge  company  was  continued,  $75,000  of 
the  former  and  $10,000  of  the  latter  be- 
ing redeemed  and  canceled  during  the  year. 

The  year  1888  was  marked  by  a  decrease  of 
$827,802.73,  or  22.548  per  cent,  in  the  net 
earnings.  The  company  redeemed  and  can- 
celed $86,000  of  its  six  per  cent,  sinking 
fund  gold  bonds,  and  $11,000  bonds  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Bridge  company.  The 
sum  of  $531,542.34  was  expended  for  real 
estate,  new  tracks,  new  cars,  and  other  ad- 
ditional property,  the  outlay  being  charged 
to  the  income  account.  Besides  this  there 
was  expended  for  the  reduction  of  grades 
the  sum  of  $42,000,  which,  with  $146,662.38 
expended  for  ballasting,  was  charged  to  the 
operating  expenses. 

During  the  year  1889,  $26,000 of  the  sink- 
ing fund  gold  bonds  were  canceled,  and 
$74,860  in  cash  were  deposited  with  the 
United  Slates  Trust  Company  on  account 
of  such  sinking  fund  bonds;  $12,000  of  the 
bonds  of  the  Mississippi  Bridge  company 
were  also  redeemed  and  canceled  on  account 
of  sinking  fund  during  the  year.  The  outlay 
for  the  construction  and  equipment  amount- 
ed to  $139,809.54.  The  gross  earnings 
increased  $5,152.25,  or  .069  per  cent.;  the 
expenditures  decreased  $96,348.40,  or  2. (64 
per  cent., and  the  net  earnings  showed  again 
of  $101,499.71,  or  3.569  per  cent.  The  line 
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of  road  between  Koodhouse  and  Louisiana, 
Mo.,  was  slightly  changed,  about  12^  miles 
of  new  road  being  laid,  at  an  expense  of 
nearly  $400,000,  an  appropriation  being 
made  for  that  purpose  in  1887.  The  new 
line  was  one  mile  shorter  than  the  old,  and 
the  grades  and  curves  were  easier. 

During  1890  the  actual  mileage  of  tracks 
was  slightly  increased,  7.75  miles  of  second 
track  being  laid  between  IMoomington  and 
Towanda,  and  .62  miles  within  the  city 
limits  of  Chicago.  The  length  of  side-tracks 
was  increased  2  61  miles.  In  addition  to 
this,  1,097.62  miles  of  track  were  laid  with 
steel  rails  and  45.01  miles  with  iron  rails. 

The  redemption  of  the  sinking  fund  gold 
bonds  of  the  company  and  the  bonds  of  the 
Mississippi  Bridge  company  was  continued; 
the  cancelation  of  the  former  amounted  to 
1156,000  and  of  the  latter  $12,000.  The 
outlay  for  real  estate  and  tracks,  and  other 
additional  property,  together  with  the  amount 
paid  during  the  year  for 'the  purchase  and 
cancelation  of  mortgage  bonds,  amounted  to 
$385,497.40,  which  outlay  was  charged  to 
the  income  account  and  was  represented  by 
new  property  and  reduced  mortgage  debt. 
The  gross  earnings  of  ;he  year,  as  compared 
with  1889,  showed  a  decrease  of  $451,863.29, 
or  5.998  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand  the 
expenditures,  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
preceding  year,  were  $189,754.44,  or  4.150 
per  cent.  less.  The  net  result  was  a 
decrease  in  the  net  earnings  of  $261,128  85, 
or  8.867  per  cent. 

The  general  condition  of  the  road  at  the 
close  of  1890  was  most  satisfactory  to  the 
directors  and  stockholders.  Comparatively 
few  miles  of  road  remained  unballasted,  and 
the  work  of  improving  grades  and  curves, 
which  had  been  carried  on  almost  continually, 
at  large  expense,  for  the  preceding  ten  years, 
was  so  nearly  completed  as  to  leave  very  little 
more  work  of  that  kind  to  be  done.  The 
bridges  and  culverts  along  the  line  were 
nearly  all  made  of  steel,  iron  or  stone.  The 
rolling  stock  consisted  of  228  locomotives, 
J57  passenger  cars,  including  25  Pullman 
sleepers,  and  7,048  freight  cars.  The  average 


number  of  men  employed,  including  those 
at  work  upon  improvements,  was  4,070. 
The  length  of  road  operated  was  as  shown 
in  the  following  table  : 

MILES  OF  MAIN  BRANCH  LINES. 


FIRST 
MAIN 

TttACK. 

ADI'AL 
MAIN 

Ttt'KS. 

MILES 
SIDE 
TK'KS. 

LENOTHOF 

ALL 

TRACKS. 

Chicago  to  East  St. 

28060 

8203 

110.06 

472.69 

Coal  City  Line. 
Dwight  to    Wash- 
ington   and   La- 
con          
R  o  u  D  d  h  o  use  co 
Kansas  City  
li  i  o  o  m  i  u  gtou  To 
Wann,  via  Upper 
Alton     
Mexico  to     Cedar 
City  

29.76 

79.80 
250.42 

158.00 
50.00 

1.17 

9.93 

6.60 
62.29 

19.00 
3.49 

39.69 

.  86.40 
313.88 

17'.00 
53.49 

Total  miles  . . 


848.58 


83.20      211.37 


1143.15 


The  following  tables  show  the  gross  earn- 
ings of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  company  from 
the  shipment  of  farm  products  in  Illinois 
and  Missouri,  from  the  years  1881  to  1890, 
inclusive,  with  the  per  cent,  which  the  same 
bears  to  the  gross  earnings: 
I.— ILLINOIS. 


fin 

-I 

E 

YEAR. 

M51^ 

gs|l 

II^E 

6^5 

§  C  5 

S  o  ^ 

-  —  - 

~  ~  2  EH 

uC  M&H 

H 

5 

£ 

1881 

$7119  3  4  00 

18  65 

13  78 

768.813.00 

16.77 

12.28 

1883  .            

576.792.90 

12.81 

9  04 

1884 

5  8,614  67 

12  30 

8  58 

1885  

59H.919  83 

14.8-S 

10.20 

1886  

710.747.97 

18  12 

1«  2-i 

1887        

712,440  85 

16.23 

11.05 

1888                            

769  141  38 

20  43 

13  57 

1889        

855,372.95 

22  75 

15.07 

1890               

822,803  36 

23  27 

15  22 

II.-MISSOUHI. 


YEAR. 

HKCEIPTS  FROM 
F  ARM  PRO- 
DUCTS. 

PFH  CENT.  OF 
GROSS  EARN- 
INGS ON  FliQT. 
TRAFFIC. 
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£*«« 
-  i  -  ~ 
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All 

PL, 

I8S1        

$301,662.00 

23.92 

17.15 

189 

;  97  4»4  00 

29   4 

0.30 

1883    ..             

455109.32 

;6.82 

18.72 

ISM 

340K56.49 

19.15 

13.34 

1885  

/82,37s.  50 

2024 

3.36 

1886                   

307,541  89 

20.94 

13.59 

1887 

ai2  561  21 

20.97 

14.14 

1888               .   . 

333.659.77 

29.35 

18.08 

1889           

390.045.56 

33.29 

1.19 

1890         .                 

334,547.12 

31.77 

20.  li 
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The  stockholders  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
company  have  attested  their  appreciation  of 
the  services  rendered  by  their  general  officers, 
by  re-electing  substantially  the  same  official 
staff.  The  general  officers  of  the  company 
residing  in  Chicago  in  1893,  were  as  follows  : 
Timothy  B.  Blackstone,  president;  J.  C. 
McMullin,  vice-president;  C.N.  Foster,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer;  William  Brown,  general 
solicitor;  Chauncey  Kelsey,  auditor;  C.  N. 


Chappell,  general  manager;  J.  N.  Wood, 
assistant  general  manager;  N.  C.  Draper, 
chief  engineer;  H.  H.  Gonrtright,  general 
freight  agent;  A.  ^Newman,  assistant  general 
freight  agent;  J.  Chariton,  general  passenger 
agent;  C.  Huntington,  general  baggage  agent. 
The  resident  members  of  the  directory  were  : 
Timothy  B.  Blackstone,  James  C.  McMuilin, 
Albert  A.  Sprague,  A.  C.  Bartlett  and  John 
B.  Drake. 


THE  NET  EARNINGS  FROM  FREIGHT  TRANSPORTATION  OF  THE  CHICAGO  &  ALTON  R.  R.  COMPANY 

FROM  1871  TO  1890  WERE  AS  FOLLOWS: 


YEAR. 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF 
TONS  CARRIED. 

PERCENT- 
AGE OF 

AVKHAOK  MILKS 
HAULED. 

TONS  HAULED  PER 
MILE. 

RECEIPTS  PER  TON 
PER  MILE. 

REVENUE. 

THROUGH 
FREIGHT. 

LOCAL 
FREIGHT. 

TOTAL. 

THROUGH 
FRKIOHT. 

LOCAL 
FRKIOHT. 

1871          

l.F02,4'6 

10.46 
11.26 

89.54 
88.74 

13.740,203.07 
3,6u7.642.90 
3.897,461.76 
3.446.880.91 
3,173.531  43 
3,54  ,246.o~ 
3,'  H7,769.22 
3,409  5"  9.8  : 
4.-4-'.791  39 
0.808,484  ;-.0 
5,546  t69  44 
5.948.1  331 
6  197,680.84 
6  073.674.61 
5  432  6;i3.33 
5,392.058.53 
B070,639.:il 
4,901,  -47  96 
4.932.296.)-3 
4,588,224.92 

]S7  1  

::::;;••;  ::::::::: 

1,601,799 

1871               

l.K42,44U 

9.  0 

9070 

16?,306676 
168923.879 
17.835,16) 
211.947.5ft) 
48.2C63H 

45i;474'780 
447.009,997 
474  »^3.!  08 
549.  69.5:;4 
60"'  768  054 

2.123 
1.-78 
1.6  6 
1.447 

i.298 

1.U.M 

L241 
.261 
1.1  8 
1007 
1.0  9 
1.96! 
0.946 
0.918 
0.918 
0.883 

1874                                                

2C9.510 
18.1,080 
281.985 
S46.067 
341.408 
6;    74! 

1'21  ,648 
1,365,7  -2 
I.5..6.250 
1,2:4.1-! 
1,625,898 
2,01  1,44") 

,;421,158 
1,445,8  2 

l"560j88 
1.967,  Ori 
2637.177 
3.071,788 
3.'  75.004 
3,52  .8iO 
H.488,496 
3  598,-84 

17.24 
11.65 
14.50 
22.18 
17.35 
23.65 
26.24 
24.40 

24!97 

8:.76 
83.:i5 
85.50 
7782 
82.'  5 
76.3.1 
7.S.76 
75.80 
78.9r> 
75.03 
7275 

114.2 
108.6 
119.8 
135.8 
1:1.1 
1147 
156.7 
136.5 
1  4.8 
1574 
167  5 

1875        

]  876                                        ... 

]877            

1879.                   

i880      

895,879 
799.051 
772,975 
871,183 

,  B),9,9 
2,475.953 
2,749,865 
3,617,  13 
6  7904 

1881  
188  J                              

1883  
1884 

]885            

>89,F07 

3.631,108 

2449 
25.68 
25."  2 
21.  5 
0426 
22.51 

75.51 
74.3' 
74.78 
78.85 
75.72 
77.49 

148.3 
1.-3.B 
155.6 
4  .0 
155.2 
15  .8 

538,5  2,  (98 
960,824,279 
641.65    562 
S3  '.8f  6,327 
537.301,^26 
519,C8!I,191 

1886                                     

9  7,6>4 

l,(  09.708 
800H8i> 

iiioS&lS 
,9  4,774 

3,6)1.110 
4.133,1-0 
3,785,160 
3  4-  1.391 
3,3911,705 

1888                                            

1889  

840,557 
765.231 

2,6  .'0,84* 
2,634,474 

PASSENGER  EARNINGS. 


YEAR. 

NUMBER  OF 
PASSENGERS. 

AVFHO  l)is- 

T»NC 

THAVELKD. 
Mi  i,rg 

No.  PASSEM- 
GERS    HAN'LD 
ON  u  MILK. 

REC  '  I-TS 
PEB  P  son 

I'M!  \!ll  . 
''KNTS. 

AV'GK  FA  UK 

P  11)  BY 

EACH 
PASSENOKB. 

REVtNUE. 

1871         .               

7P.682 

•I  75 

tl  273793  44 

1872                 

772,f06 

72 

1,329,714  83 

1873                    .  .              

829876 

ti6 

1  379  425  63 

1874  

904.223 

48  34 

43.462,51  1 

3  267 

57 

1.-2I..350  42 

]875                                        

826,264 

4«  70 

39,913  851 

3  l"6 

46 

1  2  268-  77 

18'6                               .         

87-<  *73 

47  16 

41  281  777 

-'  956 

39 

1  218  820  91 

1877                               ...              

860.237 

47  36 

40    43,'VJ 

2  974 

41 

1  211  81  76 

i&78 

781  991 

48  24 

37  797  549 

2  "H4 

37 

i  071  103  68 

1«79                            

843429 

64  28 

54  219    70 

2  416 

55 

1  31  .  .798  1  7 

1880                                               

1,203,545 

65  13 

78  2'  0  565 

2  7KI! 

3" 

1  624  668  OS 

1881                     

1.49  ,606 

62  07 

92847  460 

1  822 

13 

1  B97  54     44 

J8-*2 

1.661  961 

60  72 

101  1509  9 

1  95 

18 

1  973  11*0  69 

1883                   

1,805,140 

:8  73 

1(16  02t-  679 

2  141 

25 

2  270  379  08 

1884 

1.907.486 

<2  88 

119.  946411 

1  *•-•!' 

19 

27S  429  14 

1885                                             

l,72L2m 

63  37 

109,078  875 

.>  .>-, 

2209,602  14 

1886                                                   .   .. 

1.735.  49 

6%  ^2 

114  2H)  158 

2  02 

33 

2311  041  OVI 

1887                

1,76s.  1% 

l>7  98 

1411001,687 

2  «i 

40 

2,474.1o  1  C--! 

|8*8                                            

1.8(0,13i 

64  46 

1  If  I  07  585 

1  88 

21 

2.221  .''04  79 

1881  

1,717,678 

6°  54 

HI400l).16S 

1.13 

29 

2.218.70    90 

]890                   

1,868,348 

(2  ;9 

117  016  313 

1  79 

13 

2098,759  16 
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THfi  FINANCIAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  CHICAGO  &  ALTON  R.  K.  COMPANY,  FROM 

1871  TO  1890,  WERE: 


OPERATING 

EXPENSES. 

INTEREST,  RENTALS 

YEAR. 

GROSS  EARNINGS. 

PER  CENT. 

NET  EARNINGS. 

AND 

DIVIDENDS. 

SINKING  FUNDS. 

AMOUNT. 

1871.   . 

$5,378,910  23 

$3,101,91  7  65 

58.36 

J  2,198.085  46 

$      88\270  23 

$    1,1?6,097  88 

1872  

5,156.325  71 

3,277.178  27 

63  60 

1,879,147  44 

876,846  97 

1,145,483  13 

1873  

5,4*7.540  77 

3,376,254  87 

61.41 

2,121  2*5  90 

1,00  i.l  65  53 

l,i:i5,(i»i  (0 

1874  

5,1   6,238  (i3 

2,901.a51  (6 

56.60 

2.2.'4.>-76  97 

1,073,856  14 

1,'  35,0-0  0(1 

1875   .... 

4,656.763  83 

2,063.125  34 

5H.77 

2.052.63X  49 

,058,','43  46 

1,083,080  CO 

1876 

4  960,528  till 

2  81  4.2S10  49 

56.53 

2,269,467  58 

1.032.707  91 

988  652  00 

187T     .... 

4.414,343  IIX 

2,457,765  27 

55.05 

2.107,337  46 

.135,005  49 

926,898  50 

1878    .... 

4,671.619  13 

2.660,129  76 

S6  94 

2,156,384  1-2 

,188.613  16 

86  -,11*9  Wl 

1879  

5.755,677  '9 

3,171,456  59 

55.10 

2.-;  06,  156  56 

,346.928  50 

765,776  00 

1880  

7,687,2:5  98 

4,209,241  27 

St.10 

3,625,402  24 

,870.088  «t 

854,350  00 

1881 

7,557.740  42 

4,321,37.1  00 

57.17 

3,408,027  17 

.932.984  00 

.077.'  76  00 

1882  

8,2  5.495  12 

4,684,503  50 

57.02 

3,729.613  59 

,96H,230  66 

,083,080  00 

1883     . 

8.819.6  0  38 

5,097,032  6! 

5t.85 

3,930.652  Of 

.991.149  62 

.194,184  00 

1884 

8,709,274  22 

5  133,790  16 

58  94 

3.822  6  i7  87 

,682,124  29 

646  84O  Hi 

JXSfi 

7*983*,169  33 

4*612*S47  411 

5-:  70 

3*380*321  93 

*637*K33  79 

,409*750  00 

3886      .. 

8,060,639  34 

4,950,955  18 

57.70 

3.409,684  16 

,l>40.291  09 

,407,224  00 

1887  

8.941,:-  86  31 

5.270.202  84 

58  94 

3,671.183  47 

,614,^21  01 

,407  644  00 

IHSt 

7,511,465  19 

4'668,'t|84  45 

62  14 

2*843*380  74 

*598.0W  82 

,407,608  00 

1889 

7)516.616  44 

4*571*735  99 

60^82 

2*944,880  4» 

,5  5*962  88 

,407,712  00 

1890 

7,065*753  15 

4,  82,001  55 

62.00 

2  683*751  60 

1  657*798  89 

407,570  00 

The  place  of  birth  of  this  company  was 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Milwaukee,  and  its 

st.  Paul  Ran- oad.  nucleus  was  the  Mil- 
waukee &  Mississippi  company,  organized  in 
1849,  with  Edward  D.  Holton  as  president. 
Ground  was  not  broken  until  1856,  and  trains 
began  running  to  Prairie  du  Chien  in  April, 
1857.  In  1859-60,  the  company  defaulted 
in  payment  of  interest  on  its  mortgage  bonds 
and  a  sale  was  ordered.  To  take  advantage 
of  this  forced  sale,  a  new  company  obtained 
a  charter  from  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin 
on  April  14,  1860,  under  the  name  of  the 
Milwaukee  &  Prairie  du  Chien  railroad  com- 
pany. The  incorporators  were  :  Lewis  H, 
Meyer,  William  P.  Lynde,  Allen  Campbell, 
William  Schall,  John  Wilkinson,  John  Cat- 
lin,  Hercules  L.  Dousman  and  N.  A.  Cow- 
drey.  These  parties  completed  the  purchase 
on  January  21,  1861,  and  continued  to  man- 
age the  road  until  it  was  absorbed  by  the 
present  corporation  in  1866.  Byron  Kil- 
bourn  was  president  of  the  line  to  Prairie 
du  Chien  from  1849  to  1851  ;  John  Catlin, 
1851-56;  E.  H.  Brodhead,  1857;  John  Cat- 
lin, 1858-59;  L.  H.  Meyer,  1860-65;  Alex- 
ander Mitchell,  1866. 

The  Milwaukee  &  Watertown  railroad  was 
incorporated  in  March,  1851,  and  the  pre- 
liminary survey  made  two  years  later.  Before 


the  close  of  the  year  1856  trains  were  running 
between  Milwaukee  and  Columbus.  In  1S63, 
after  undergoing  many  changes,  this  line 
became  known  as  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
railroad,  and  in  1866  became  the  La  Crosse 
division  of  the  present  line. 

Meanwhile,  in  April,  1852,  the  La  Crosse 
&  Milwaukee  railroad  company  had  been  in- 
corporated, and  in  June,  1852,  the  Milwaukee, 
Fond  du  Lac  &  Green  Bay  railroad  company 
was  formed  by  consolidation  of  two  other 
railroad  charters.  The  construction  of  a  line 
between  Milwaukee  and  Fond  du  Lac  was 
begun  in  the  same  year.  In  1854,  the  La 
Crosse  &  Milwaukee  was  consolidated  with 
the  Milwaukee,  Fond  du  Lac  &  Green  Bay, 
under  the  name  of  the  latter.  Work  was 
pushed  rapidly  forward  towards  La  Crosse, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  beginning  was  made 
in  the  extension  of  the  road  towards  Fond  du 
Lac.  By  December,  1856,  both  lines  had 
been  completed  as  far  as  Horicon,  fifty-one 
miles  from  Milwaukee. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  new  com- 
pany was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  stand  the 
panic  of  1857.  Numerous  suits  were  insti- 
tuted and  litigation  at  one  time  seemed  to  be 
endless.  In  1859,  two  rival  sets  of  officers 
claimed  the  right  to  manage  the  line,  which 
had  been  onened  to  LaCrosse  the  year  before. 
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In  1860,  Hans  Crocker  was  appointed 
receiver,  and  in  that  capacity  he  managed  the 
road  until  18G3.  In  that  year  the  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  company  purchased  that  por- 
tion of  the  line  between  Portage  and 
LaCrosse,  and  four  years  later  the  remainder 
of  the  road,  running  between  Portage  and 
Milwaukee.  In  1863,  the  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  also  purchased  a  line  from  Horicon  to 
Berlin,  known  as  the  Milwaukee  &  Horicon 
road.  The  latter  company  was  chartered  in 
1852,  and  had  gone  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  prior  to  its  sale  to  the  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul.  It  now  forms  a  part  of  the  north- 
ern division  of  the  present  road. 

On  May  5, 1863  an  organization  was  formed 
with  a  view  of  buying  all  the  roads  mentioned 
above.  It  was  called  the  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  railroad  company,  and  the  principal 
movers  in  the  enterprise  were:  Isaac  Sey- 
mour, N.  A.  Cowdrey,  Horace  Galpin,  D. 
M.  Hughes,  William  Gould,  F.  P.  James 
and  George  Smith,  of  New  York;  and  Asahel 
Finch  and  William  N.  White,  of  Milwaukee. 
The  legislature  of  Wisconsin  authorized  the 
purchase  of  all  these  lines,  and  in  February, 
1874,  the  road  having  been  extended  to  Chi- 
cago, the  name  of  this  city  was  prefixed  to 
the  title  of  the  road  which  thus  became  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railroad 
company.  The  first  president  of  the  road 
was  D.  M.  Hughes,  who  filled  the  position 
during  1863-4,  and  was  succeeded  by  Alex- 
ander Mitchell  in  1865. 

In  May,  1878,  the  company  purchased  the 
greater  part  of  the  stock  and  bonds  of  the 
Dubuque  &  Southwestern  railroad,  in  Iowa, 
extending  from  Farley,  a  point  on  the  Illi- 
nois Central  railroad,  twenty-three  miles  west 
of  Dubuque,  in  a  southwesterly  direction  for 
fifty  miles,  to  Cedar  Rapids. 

During  the  year  1880, the  company  availed 
itself  of  an  opportunity  to  secure  the  entire 
remainder  of  the  mortgage  bonds  of  the 
Madison  &  Portage  railroad  company,  having 
previously  (1871)  acquired  a  portion  of  the 
issue.  The  Madison  &  Portage  had  extended 
from  Madison  to  Portage  City,  and  formed  a 
connecting  link  between  the  Mississippi  river 


and  the  La  Crosse  &  Prairie  du  Chien  divi- 
sion of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
road.  The  road  had  been  in  possession  of, 
and  operated  by,  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
company  from  the  date  of  its  completion, 
and  was  bought  by  the  latter  company  under 
foreclosure  proceedings  upon  the  first  mort- 
gage bonds,  instituted  in  1878. 

The  Minnesota  Midland  railroad  company 
was  organized  in  1877,  to  construct  a  narrow 
gauge  railway  from  Wabasha,  on  the  river 
division  of  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  line 
westerly  across  the  State  of  Minnesota  ;  and 
in  May,  1878,  sixty  miles  of  the  line  had 
been  completed,  between  Wabasha  and  Zum- 
brota.  The  control  of  the  road  being 
deemed  a  matter  of  prime  importance,  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  company 
purchased  most  of  the  Midland's  securities, 
and  assumed  the  operation  of  the  road  under 
a  lease. 

The  Viroqua  railroad  company  was  organ- 
ized during  1878,  co  construct  a  railroad  from 
Sparta,  on  the  line  of  the  LaCrosse  division, 
southwesterly  to  Viroqua,  Wis.,  thirty-two 
miles,  the  city  of  Viroqna  extending  muni- 
cipal aid  to  the  amount  of  $50,000.  Ten 
miles  of  road  were  constructed  and  operated 
in  1878  ;  the  remainder  was  completed  in 
1879  ;  and  in  1880  the  road  was  transferred 
to,  and  became  a  part  of  the  line  owned  by, 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
company. 

Besides  the  purchase  above  recited,  an 
extension  of  one  hundred  miles  was  made 
under  authority,  granted  by  the  Iowa  legis- 
lature, conferring  upon  the  company  the 
land  grant  of  200,000  acres  in  northwestern 
Iowa,  applicable  to  the  construction  of  a 
road  from  Algona  to  a  junction  with  the 
Sioux  City  and  St.  Paul  railroad,  a  distance 
of  about  eighty-five  miles,  on  condition  that 
the  road  should  be  completed  by  Jannary  1, 
1880.  The  conditions  were  accepted  and  the 
road  completed  within  the  year,  with  fifteen 
miles  in  addition,  which  extended  the  line 
to  within  twenty  miles  of  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  Dakota  Territory. 

In  1879,  the  Oskosh  &  Mississippi  railroad, 
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twenty  miles  long,  was  leased, — the  secur- 
ities, however,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Minne- 
sota Midland,  being  mainly  owned  by  the 
lessee. 

During  1880,  the  following  roads  were 
purchased: 

Miles. 

Hastinjr  &  Dakota  extension  (from  Glencoe  to 

Ortonville) 128 

Southern  Minnesota  railroad,  (from  LaCrosse.Wis., 

to  riandreau.  Dak.,  with  branch  to  Makato) . .  347 

Chicagi,  Clinton,  Duhuque  &  Minnesota  railroad, 
(from  LaCregcent,  Minn.,  to  a  point  below 
Sabula,  Iowa,  with  four  branches  running 
westerly) 321 

Wisconsin  Valley  railroad,  (from  Tomah,  Wig., 

northerly  to  Merrill,  on  the  Wisconsin  river)  109 

Mineral  Point  railroad,  (from  Mineral  Point,  Wis., 
to  Warren,  on  the  Illinois  Central  road,  with 
branch  from  Calamine  to  Platteville) El 

Pine  Kiver  Valley  &  Stevens  Point  railroad,  (from 
Lone  Rock,  on  the  Prairie  du  Chien  Division, 
northwesterly) 16 

Chicago  &  P  ciflo  railway  (westerly  from  Chicago 

to  Byron,  on  the  Kock  River,  by  way  of  Elgin)  89 

Sioux  City  and  Dakota  railroad,  (from  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  to  Yankton,  Dak.,  with  branch  frcm 
Elk  Point  to  Sioux  Falls) 131 

1,105 

Iii  addition  to  the  purchase  of  the  lines 
above  mentioned,  the  mileage  of  the  road 
was  increased  by  the  construction  of  349  miles 
of  branches  and  extensions,  distributed 
among  the  States  crossed  as  follows  :  In  Illi- 
nois, 29  miles;  in  Wisconsin.  21  miles;  in 
Minnesota,  36;  in  Iowa,  42;  and  in  Dakota, 
221  miles. 

The  purchase  of  the  Chicago  &  Pacific  rail- 
way gave  the  company  (with  the  construction 
of  twenty-six  miles  of  additional  road)  a 
direct  route  from  Chicago  to  the  Mississippi 
river  at  Savanna,  and  thence  to  Marion  and 
Cedar  Rapids. 

By  the  purchase  of  the  Chicago,  Clinton, 
Dnbuque  &  Minnesota  railroad,  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  secured  a  continuous 
line  along  the  Mississippi  river  from  Minn- 
eapolis to  Rock  Island  and  Davenport,  as 
well  as  a  short  route  between  Chicago  and 
Dubuque. 

In  connection  with  the  purchase  of  the 
Southern  Minnesota  road  the  company  be- 
came the  owner  of  315, 000  acres  of  excellent 
fanning  land  along  the  line  acquired.  A 


land  grant  of  120,000  acres  from  the  general 
government  was  also  secured  by  the  comple- 
tion of  one  of  the  extensions  of  the  road. 
Through  a  settlement  made  with  the  Mc- 
Gregor&  Missouri  Riverrailroad, 130, OOOacres 
in  addition  were  obtained.  For  the  manage- 
ment and  disposal  of  the  lands  thus  obtained, 
a  land  department  was  organized  in  1880. 

In  1881,  the  board  of  directors,  deeming  it 
of  importance  to  secure  a  cheap  and  reliable 
supply  of  fuel,  purchased  three  thousand 
acres  of  coal  lands  at  Braceville,  sixty-one 
miles  west  from  Chicago,  at  a  cost  of  $'<f93,- 
000;  and  two  thousand  acres  of  coal  lands 
near  Oskaloosa,  la.,  at  a  cost,  including  im- 
provements, of  $210,000. 

The  same  year  (1881)  the  aggregate  exten- 
sions amounted  to  442  miles,  which,  added 
to  the  3,775  miles  previously  owned  by  the 
company,  made  it  the  owner  of  4, 217  miles  of 
completed  railroad  The  most  noteworthy  of 
the  year's  extensions  was  the  building  of  198 
mile?  on  the  Chicago  &  Pacific  western  divis- 
ion, extending  from  Marion  to  within  sixty- 
four  miles  of  Council  Bluffs.  The  following 
year  the  road  was  completed  to  the  latter 
city,  and  a  continuous  line  between  that 
point  and  Chicago,  498  miles  in  length,  was 
established.  Its  completion  also  opened  a 
connection  with  the  Union  Pacific  and  other 
trans-continental  lines,  at  the  Missouri  river. 

The  entire  increase  in  mileage  during  1882 
was  303  miles,  making  a  total  of  4,520. 

In  1883,  extensions  aggregating  240  miles 
were  made,  of  which  146  were  in  Dakota, 
fifty  in  Iowa  and  forty-four  in  Wisconsin. 
These  additions  swelled  the  total  mileage  of 
the  road  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  4,760 
miles,  to  which  forty-four  miles  were  added 
in  1884. 

During  the  years  1880-1884  were  also 
made  considerable  improvements  in  Chicago, 
among  the  chief  of  which  may  be  enumerated 
the  following: 

In  1880,  besides  adding  largely  to  its 
grounds  for  yard  and  depot  purposes  in  this 
city,  the  company  secured,  in  its  own  right, 
suitable  facilities  for  the  storage  of  grain. 
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In  1880  there  was  expended  on  new  via- 
ducts in  Chicago,  $40,306.78;  in  1881,  $22,- 
248.15;  in  1882,  $26,380.82;  in  1883,  $1,- 
166.20;  in  1884,  $4,641.12. 

For  real  estate  (other  than  buildings)  in 
Chicago  was  expended,  in  1881,  $422,089.37; 
in  1882,  $138,709.07;  in  1883,  $4,008.91;  in 
1884,  $228,522.40. 

For  buildings,  the  outlay  in  1882, was  $59,- 
711.30;  in  1883,  $42,160.03;  in  1884,  $4,- 
953.62. 

During  the  year  1885,  the  company  ac- 
quired, by  purchase,  the  Fargo  &  Southern 
railway,  117  miles  in  length,  extending  from 
Ortonville  to  Fargo,  46  miles  of  the  line 
being  in  Minnesota  and  71  miles  in  Dakota. 
This  purchase  increased  the  total  mileage  to 
4,921. 

The  gross  earnings  during  1885  showed  an 
increase  of  $942,274.74,  amounting  that  year 
to  $24,413,272.92,  as  against  $23,470,998.18 
in  1884.  There  was,  however,  an  increase 
of  $632,843.02  in  operating  expenses;  yet 
the  net  earnings  for  the  year  were  $9,900, 
811.57,  or  $289,431.72  in  excess  of  those 
during  1884.  The  total  tons  of  freight 
moved  during  1885  were  6,482,869,  being 
459,853  more  than  the  number  moved  during 
the  year  before.  At  the  same  time  the  rates 
were  so  far  decreased  as  to  reduce  the  average 
price  per  ton  per  mile  received  for  freight  to 
1.28  cents. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  company  was 
increased  during  the  year  by  an  issuance  of 
49,999.17  shares,  representing  the  value  of 
$4,999,917.  This  increase  made  the  total 
capital  stock  on  December  31,  1885,  $52,- 
445,161.  The  funded  debt  amounted  on 
the  same  date  to  $101,470,000,  making  the 
total  capitalization  in  stock  and  bonds  $153,- 
915,161,  being  at  the  rate  of  $31,277  per 
mile.  The  outlay  for  construction,  equip- 
ment and  real  estate  amounted  to  $1,002, 750, 
of  which  $42,452.06  was  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  real  estate  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. 

During  the  year  1886,  377.06  miles  of  new 
;-oad  were  built,  in  the  States  of  Wisconsin, 


Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Missouri,  and  the  then 
territory  of  Dakota.  This  increased  the 
total  mileage  of  road  to  5,298  miles. 

The  net  earnings  for  that  year  amounted 
to  $10,158,139.07,  which  was  an  increase 
over  1885  of  $257,337.50.  Some  idea  of  the 
immense  business  done  by  the  company  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  there  were 
transported  during  these  twelve  months 
7,085,072  tons  of  freight  and  6,482,869 
passengers. 

The  bonded  debt  was  increased  by  an 
issuance  and  assumption  of  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $10,485,000,  while  there  were 
redeemed  outstanding  obligations  reaching 
$297,000.  Of  this  latter  sum,  $15,000  was 
taken  out  of  the  issuance  of  150  shares  of 
preferred  stock,  which  amount  constituted 
an  increase  in  the  total  capitalization  of  the 
company. 

Additional  real  estate  was  purchased  in 
Chicago,  to  be  added  to  that  already  bought 
as  a  site  for  the  new  freight  house,  for  which 
was  paid  $13,399.79.  A  new  passenger 
station  at  Milwaukee  was  completed  this 
year,  to  be  used  jointly  by  the  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  the  Wisconsin  Central,  and  the 
Milwaukee  &  Northern  railroads. 

The  construction  of  a  line  to  Kansas  City 
was  pressed  forward,  and  the  acquisition  by 
the  company  of  a  one-fifth  interest  in  the 
Belt  railway  company  of  Missouri  rendered 
possible  the  securing  of  favorable  terms  for 
the  use  of  the  last-named  company's  tracks 
as  an  entrance  into  that  city.  A  contract 
was  also  concluded  with  the  Wisconsin 
Central  for  the  use  of  the  track  of  the  north- 
ern division  of  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
road  from  Rugby  to  Milwaukee,  27.06  miles, 
and  terminal  facilities  at  the  latter  point. 

The  completion  of  several  important 
extensions  and  branch  lines  in  1887,  with  the 
construction  of  several  smaller  branches  in 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Chicago,  Evanston  &  Lake 
Superior  railroad  by  lease  for  999  years,  and 
the  purchase  of  its  capital  stock,  added  to 
the  main  track  of  the  company  371.95  miles. 
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The  average  number  of  miles  operated  during 
the  .year  was  5,355. 

An  increase  of  $647,720.81  in  gross  earn- 
ings was  shown,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  expenses  were  augmented  by  the  sum 
of  $766,429.70,  the  net  earnings  fell  off 
$118,708.89. 

The  report  of  the  land  department  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1887  showed  total  sales  of 
land  in  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin 
amounting  to  23,181.31  acres,  leaving  a 
balance  unsold  of  68,054.72.  The  total 
receipts  from  sales  for  1887  were  $183,771.82 
and  the  estimated  value  of  unsold  land  and 
uncollected  contracts  was  $618,648.28. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
in  June,  1887,  an  increase  of  the  common 
stock  amounting  to  100,000  shares,  was 
authorized,  and  of  this  amount  there 
were  issued  during  the  year  between 
$8,000,000  and  $9,000,000.  Of  the  new- 
stock  so  issued  there  were  30,000  shares 
delivered  in  payment  for  17,466  shares,  (the 
entire  capital  stock)  of  the  Chicago,  Evans- 
ton  &  Lake  Superior  company,  and  for 
$1,254,000  of  the  six  per  cent,  first  mort- 
gage bonds  of  that  company. 

Through  the  purchase  of  the  latter  road 
the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  acquired  con- 
trol of  a  most  valuable  corporate  properly, 
consisting  of  an  independent  entrance  into 
the  city  of  Chicago,  to  a  point  as  far  south 
as  the  Union  passenger  depot  at  the  corner 
of  Canal  and  Adams  streets,  with  about  six- 
teen acres  of  land,  advantageously  located 
for  station  and  yard  purposes,  and  twelve 
miles  of  double  track  of  city  and  suburban 
railway,  extending  from  a  central  point  in 
the  city  to  the  village  of  Evanston. 

Some  12,239  shares  of  the  100,000,  the 
issuance  of  which  was  authorized  as  before 
stated,  were  held  in  the  treasury  of  the 
company  for  use  in  the  purchase  of 
additional  railway  properties,  or  for  such 
other  purposes  as  the  directors  might  deem 
the  interest  of  the  line  to  require. 

The  year  1888  was  not  as  financially  pros- 
perous as  the  two  years  preceding.  The 


gross  earnings  fell  off  $498,393.42,  while  the 
operating  expenses  increased  $2,050,659.59, 
causing  a  decrease  in  net  earnings  of 
$2,549,053.01. 

On  February  28,  1889,  the  legislature  of 
Wisconsin  amended  the  articles  of  associa- 
tion of  the  company,  and  provided  that  its 
fiscal  year  should  end  on  June  30,  instead  of 
December  31 ;  that  the  time  of  holding  the 
annual  meeting  should  be  in  September  in- 
stead of  June  ;  and  that  the  directors  to  be 
elected  in  June,  1889,  should  continue  in 
office  until  the  annual  meeting  in  September, 
1890. 

The  miles  of  road  constructed  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1889,  were  as  follows : 

From  Evanston  to  Wilmette,  in  Illinois, 
1.63  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $93,340.87;  from 
Maquoketa  to  Hurstville,  in  Iowa,  2.34 
miles,  at  a  cost  of  $22,627.90,  to  reach  lime 
kilns  at  the  latter  place ;  from  Bapham 
Junction  to  Zeda,  in  Wisconsin,  2.66  miles, 
at  a  cost  of  $24,260.06,  to  reach  bodies  of 
timber. 

The  net  earnings  for  the  year  named 
showed  an  increase  of  $621,748.81. 

At  the  aunual  meeting  held  in  June,  1890, 
the  stockholders  approved  the  action  of  the 
Board  in  authorizing  the  execution  of  a  gen- 
eral mortgage  to  the  United  States  Trust 
Company,  of  New  York,  covering  all  the 
railway  property  and  franchises  of  the  com- 
pany, to  secure  an  issue  of  $150,000,000 
of  general  mortgage  gold  bonds,  payable  May 
1,  1989. 

The  purpose  of  this  issue  was  to  retire  and 
refund,  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  the  bonded 
indebtedness  of  the  company  ;  to  provide 
funds  for  the  extension  of  its  railways,  and 
for  additional  equipment,  real  estate  and 
such  other  improvements  as  might  be  or- 
dered by  the  Board  of  directors  ;  to  pay  off 
the  bonds  issued  by  the  Chicago,  Evanston 
&  Lake  Superior  railroad  company  on  its 
railway  and  terminal  property  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  previously  acquired  by  the  com- 
pany, and  to  re-imburse  it  for  expenditures 
made  in  constructing  and  equipping  such 
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portions  of  its  railroad  as  were  not  covered 
by  any  of  its  mortgages. 

Of  the  bonds  so  authorized,  $6,000,000, 
bearing  four  percent,  interest,  were  issued — 
$5,000,000  of  which  were  sold.  These  rep- 
resented the  cost  of  constructing  and-equip- 
ping  about  178  miles  of  railroad  not  thereto- 
fore mortgaged,  and  the  amount  expended 
by  the  company  in  paying  off  and  canceling 
$2,500,000  first  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Evan- 
ston  company. 

Of  the  remaining  bonds,a  sufficient  amount 
was,  by  the  terms  of  the  mortgage,  reserved 
to  retire,  dollar  for  dollar,  the  outstanding 
divisional  and  other  bonds  issued  or  assumed 
by  the  company,  and  the  balance  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  other  uses  set  forth  in  the 
mortgage. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  the 
mileage  was  decreased  twenty-two  miles, 
through  the  abandonment  and  taking  up  of 
the  track  between  Emmetsburg  and  Esther- 
ville,  in  Iowa. 

The  construction  of  the  following  new 
roads  was  begun,  but  not  completed  during 
the  year  : 

From  Necedah,  on  the  Necedah  branch 
of  the  LaCrosse  division,  toDexterville  Junc- 
tion, on  the  Wisconsin  Valley  division,  a  dis- 
tance of  17  miles  ;  and  from  Lynn,  Clark 
county,  Wisconsin,  northwesterly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Greenwood,  Clark  county,  a  distance 
of  12  miles.  This  construction  was  done 
under  the  name  of  the  Lisbon,  Necedah  & 
Lake  Superior  railroad  company,  and  was 
undertaken  in  order  to  open  the  hardwood 
country  in  that  section,  and  make  it  tribu- 
tary to  the  main  lines  of  the  company. 
Negotiations  were  concluded,  to  take  effect 
in  July,  for  the  acquisition  of  the  railroad 
already  constructed  from  Dexterville  Junc- 
tion to  Lynn,  with  branches,  aggregating 
40.92  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $531,960. 

A  contract  was  made  with  the  Union  Pa- 
cific railway  company,  by  which  the  Chicago 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  obtained  the  right  to 
the  use  of  the  Union  Pacific  main  tracks  from 
the  terminus  of  the  former  company's  tracks 
in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  to  a  point  in  South 


Omaha,  including  the  use  of  the  bridge  over 
the  Missouri  river  and  the  Union  passenger 
station  in  Omaha,  with  other  rights  neces- 
sary to  place  the  company  on  the  same  basis 
as  if  it  ow7ied  its  own  tracks  from  Council 
Bluffs  to  South  Omaha.  This  contract  was 
for  a  period  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  years,  and  obviated  the  necessity  of 
building  another  bridge  at  Omaha,  which  had 
been  seriously  considered  by  the  directors. 

The  traffic  conditions  during  the  year  were 
unfavorable,  and  a  condition  which  led  to 
low  rates  on  competitive  traffic  also  reduced 
local  rates  through  the  operation  of  the  long 
and  short  haul  clause  of  the  inter-state  law. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  however,  the  net 
earnings  showed  an  increase  of  $358,436.75. 
The  rates  for  transportation  of  freight  were 
the  lowest  ever  readied  in  the  history  of  the 
company.  In  this  connection  the  following 
table,  showing  the  gradual  decline  in  freight 
rates  for  a  series  of  years,  will  be  of  interest: 


1865.. 

.4.1  lets.        1874.... 

.2.38  cts.        1883. 

.     1.39  cts. 

1866.  . 

3.76 

1875.... 

2.10 

1884. 

.1.29 

1867. 

3.94 

1876  ... 

2.C4 

1885 

.182 

1868.. 

3.49 

1877. 

.2.08 

1886. 

.1.17 

1869.. 

.3.10 

1878 

l.fO 

1887. 

.1.09 

1870.. 

.2.82 

1879. 

.  1.  (2 

1888. 

1.006 

18'1 

.2.54 

1880 

.1.76 

1889. 

.1.059 

1873  . 

.2.43 

1881 

1.70 

1890. 

0.995 

1873  .  . 

.2.50 

1882. 

.1.48 

1891. 

.   .1.003 

An  important  event  in  the  history  of  the 
company,  which  occurred  this  year,  was  the 
decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  the  company  against 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  known  as  the  "Milk 
Case."  The  statute  of  Minnesota  author- 
ized the  railroad  commission,  in  certain 
contingencies,  to  fix  the  compensation  to  be 
paid  railroad  companies  for  transportation. 

The  commission  assumed  to  fix  the  rates 
of  the  company  for  the  transportation  of 
milk. 

The  company  claimed  that  the  compensa- 
tion fixed  was  inadequate  and  unreasonably 
low,  and  refused  to  comply  with  the  order 
of  the  commission  establishing  rates.  The 
latter  body  applied  to  the  supreme  court  for 
a  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  the  road  to 
adopt  the  rate  fixed.  The  company  an- 
swered that  it  was  unjust  and  unreasonable. 
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The  supreme  court  of  Minnesota  held  that 
the  statute  authorized  the  commissioners  to 
fix  the  rate;  that  the  company  could  not 
be  heard  to  object,  that  the  rate  was  a 
reasonable  and  just  one;  that  the  tariff  fixed 
by  the  commissioners  was  the  only  reasona- 
ble rate  under  the  law;  that  the  com- 
pany was  bound  to  obey  it,  and  that  the 
court  had  no  power  to  inquire  into  the 
question  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  com- 
mission's action  iu  the  premises. 

The  company  removed  the  case  by  writ  of 
error  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  which  tribunal  reversed  the  decision 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Minnesota,  holding 
that  although  the  legislature  had  the  power 
to  regulate  and  control  railroads,  it  was  not 
authorized  to  fix  their  compensation  below 
what  was  reasonable  for  the  service  ren- 
dered ;  that  the  question  as  to  what  was  a 
reasonable  compensation  was  a  judicial 
question,  to  be  decided  by  the  courts,  and 
not  by  the  legislature,  and  that  any  statute 
that  attempted  to  fix  compensation  of 
railroads  beyond  the  power  of  the  courts  to 
inquire  into  its  reasonableness  was  uncon- 
stitutional and  void. 

Among  the  principal  officers  of  the  com- 
pany (1893)  the  following  are  residents  of 
Chicago:  Koswell  Miller,  president;  E.  P. 
Ripley,  first  vice-president;  F.  G.  Ranney, 
treasurer;  John  T.  Fish,  general  solicitor; 
John  W.  Gary,  general  counsel;  W.  N.  D. 
Winne,  auditor;  A.  J.  Earling,general  man- 
ager; D.  J.  Whittemore,  chief  engineer;  W. 
G.  Collins,  general  superintendent;  K.  C. 
Bird,  freight  traffic  manager;  J.  H.  Ililand, 
general  freight  agent;  G.  M.  Hefford,  gen- 
eral passenger  ticket  agent.  Chicago  direc- 
tors, Philip  D.  Armour  and  Roswell  Miller. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  company 
for  1893,  the  following  comparative  state- 
ment has  been  compiled: 

1892.  1893. 

Earnings  from  freight $23,241,420.76  $24,393,848.64 

"    passengers....      6,639.136.75  7,138.560.75 

"           "  mail,  expr.  etc.     2,420,950.83  2,442,645.32 

Gross  earnings $32,301,508.34       $33,975,054.71 

Total  operating  expenses...    20,81S,004.50          22,488,107.83 


The  total  number  of  miles  of  track 
operated  by  the  company  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  was 
5,724.13,  located  as  follows: 

In  Illinois 318.08  miles. 

Wisconsin  1,377.11 

Iowa'     1,553.25 

Minnesota 1,120.09 

North  Dakota 118.21 

South  Dakota 1,096.82 

Missouri .   .  140.27 


Total  length  of  main  track . .    5,724.13     " 

STATEMENT     OF     COMMODITIES     TRANSPORTED 

DURING    THE   YEARS    ENDING   JUNE 

30,  1892   AND    1893. 


1892 

1893 

COMMODITIES. 

TONS. 

PER 

CENT. 

TONS. 

PER 
CENT. 

Flour  

485350 

4  195 

429,704 

3  504 

Mill  Feed  

100  540 

921 

15H  201 

I  074 

Wheat 

1  "19  383 

10  540 

Kye.               

723 

61  587 

587,743 

5  H81 

585  047 

4  771 

Oats  

400.382 
301  695 

.461 
.}  £08 

4.-  5,926 

3  718 

Fla  x  Seed 

''34  8flO 

0  030 

14'1  617 

Hay  ... 

Dairy  Products... 
Other  Agricultural 

131,793 
53,654 

1   139 
.464 

1  018 

151,  -01 

44,788 

184253 

1.235 
.3(i5 

1  503 

Provisions  
Salt 

229.966 
60221 

1  988 
62i 

188.208 
68  939 

1.535 
56'* 

Lime,  Cement   and 
Plaster  

215  967 

1  867 

170632 

1  39° 

Brick  and  stone  — 
Irjnand  St°el  
Manufactures  
Coal 

483,093 
267.65-1 
457,469 
1  367  646 

4.167 
2.314 
3.954 
11  82** 

639.94-. 
a30,OH6 

r.i'.U'iLi 
1  568  01  ft 

5  219 
2  692 
4.233 

]'*  788 

Live  Stock  

654  412 

5  657 

608599 

4  963 

Lumber  
Merchandise.  . 
Ice 

1.894.1S: 
841.341 
2f2  771 

16.373 
7.272 
o  i£5 

2.0  8.R29 
1,13.^.727 
178  43** 

16  624 
9  263 
1  4?5 

Miscellaneous 

1,122,312 

9.701 

878,969 

7.168 

Totals  

1  1  563  930 

100  000 

12  '61  705 

loo  ooo 

Netearnings $11,483,503.84       111,486,946.83 


The  Wabash  is  the  outgrow th  of  the  old 
Northern  Cross  railroad,  the  first  one,  as  a 
The  wabash  Part  °^  tne  internal  improvement 
Kaiiway.  system  constructed,  and  the  only 
one  of  the  many  projected  that  was  ever 
finished  and  run  by  the  State.  The  route 
was  surveyed  in  1837,  and  construction  com- 
menced in  1838 — the  contract  price  therefor 
being  $8, 430  per  mile.  The  first  rail  was  laid 
May  9,  1838,  and  the  first  locomotive  that 
ever  "turned  a  wheel"  in  Illinois  was  fired  up 
and  run  November  8,  1838.  The  road  wiis 
completed  to  Jacksonville  from  Meredosia,  its 
starting  point,  twenty-four  miles,  January  1, 
1840,  at  a  cost  of  $406,233.  Its  earnings 
up  to  that  date  had  been  $3,756  and  its  ex- 
penses $3,645.  The  road  was  finished  to 
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Springfield  and  accepted  by  the  governor, 
Ford,  May  11,  1842.  It  was  leased  by  the 
State  to  several  different  contractors,  but 
never  was  made  to  pay  expenses,  and  was 
finally  sold  April  26,  1847,  in  pursuance  of 
a  law  passed -that  year,  for  $21,000.  A  cor- 
poration known  as  the  Sangamon  and  Mor- 
gan railway  was  formed,  the  road  repaired 
and  again  opened  to  traffic  July  22,  1349. 
As  before,  so  since  that  time,  its  history  has 
been  interesting  and  eventful.  Its  name  has 
been  changed  half  a  dozen  times,  and  it  has 
been  at  least  twice  in  the  hands  of  receivers, 
the  last  one  being  Gen.  John  McNulta,  from 
1887  to  1889,  at  which  time,  July  29th,  the 
two  corporations  known  as  the  Wabash 
Western,  and  the  Wabash  railways  were  con- 
solidated and  re-organized,  since  which  time 
it  has  been  operated  by  the  owners. 

The  main  line  of  the  road  extends  from 
Toledo  to  East  Hannibal,  111.,  a  distance  of 
462.3  miles,  191  of  which  are  in  Illinois. 


Its  branches  are  described  as  follows: 

Bluffs  to  Quincy,  111 61.2  miles. 

Clayton  to  Hamilton,  111 41.    miles. 

Chicago  to  Effinham,  III 213.4  miles. 

Attica  to  Covington,  111 14.8  miles. 

Shumway  to  Altamont,  111 10.3  miles. 

Champaign  to  Sidney,  III 10.3  miles. 

Streator  to  Fairbury,  111 31.5  miles. 

Decatur  to  East  St.  Louis,  111       110.    miles. 

Edwardsv-ille  to  Edwardsville  Junction,  1 1.  8.5  miles. 

Maysville  to  Pittsfield,  111 -.  6.2  miles. 

Fairbury  to  Forrest,  III 5.5  mile?. 

Detroit  to  Logansport,  Ind 3)7.9  miles. 

Chili  to  Peru,  Ind 9.5  miles. 

Laketon  Junction  to  Illinois  line  (with  C.  & 

A.  R.  R.) *     ..  103.3  miles. 

Ind.  line  to  W.  Ind.  line  (with  C.  &  W.  Ind.)  11.8  miles. 

Length  east  of  Missouri  river 845.!  miles. 

Lines  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  main 276.7  miles. 

Lines  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  branches   347.    miles. 


Total  length  of  lines 1,463.9  miles. 

In  1892,  the  company  built  a  line  from 
Montpelier,  0.  to  Hammond,  Ind.,  150  miles, 
which  will  be  opened  for  traffic  about  May 
1,  1893. 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  MILAGE,  CAPITALIZATION,  COST  AND  EARNINGS  FOR  TEN  YEARS. 
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1883  .. 

2,674.3 

$50  371  400 

*7«  4fifi  075 

*1  17.625.082 

3587 

*16  915.121 

$3.584,195 

$   8S-.26 

1884  

2,747.8 

5  '6268001  76434  834    117,855  HtiO  3,582    16,«61,ti03 

2,610,329 

754.48 

1885  

1,989.6 

.V?,626  800'  77,76-J.OOO1   118,732,890  2.779    13.9A5.3Hn 

1,8H9,«3S 

683.51 

1886  

1,671.9 

52,626,800  80.762,000    11  8,73:-  ,890  2,196 

12.KXi.461 

2,974,ti  6 

1  ,354  56 

1887... 

1,494.1 
1  468.8 

£  In  proc 

ess  of  reo 

,o.oni,o.'n    '-980    H-420,172 
I^lliiizai  11.   1  n~n     i  >  'j-j.»  qj  = 

3,955.689 
2,564  3H5 

1.9«8.28 
1,309.82 

1888  

1889  

1,442.3 

52.000,000  78,000.000    129.970,000   i,944    12,590.48-,' 

2,776,246 

1.427.81 

1890  

1,443.4 

5  ',(,00  000,  78.000.000    129,970,000    1.922    13.352.872 

3,679,651 

1.914.19 

1891  

1  451.2 

52  000  OOOi  78.000  OrXV   Iv9.9i8.5li0    1.922    13.028.287 

3,463,104 

1,800.96 

1892  

1,451.4 

52,000,0U0 

78,000,000 

129,928,500 

1,916 

14,3*9,331 

3,556,804 

1,855.59 

The  principal  offices  of  this  road  are  at  St. 
Louis;  J.  S.  Goodrich  is  the  Division  Super- 
intendent at  Chicago.  There  are  no  Illinois 
directors. 

This  railroad  was  first  organized  and  con- 
structed as  the  Chicago,  Danville  &  Vincen- 
Des-  Jt  was  chartered 
February  16,  1865,  and  the 
main  line  from  Chicago  to 
Terre  Haute  was  put  in  operation  in  the  fall  of 


1872.  In  1871,  the  road  was  completed  to  the 
Terre  Haute  and  Chicago  railroad  junction, 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  giving  the 
block  coal  region  of  Illinois  and  Indiana 
direct  connection  with  Chicago.  The  total 
number  of  miles  operated  by  the  company, 
in  that  year,  was  two  hundred  and  five.  The 
officers  of  the  road  were :  W.  D.  Junson, 
president;  Amos  Tenney,  treasurer;  F.  E. 
Irwin,  Secretary;  J.  E.  Young,  manager; 
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0.  B.  Mansfield,  ticket  agent;  Charles 
Greenwood,  freight  agent;  C.  E.  Charles- 
worth,  superintendent;  and  W.  L.  Bobbins, 
chief  engineer. 

During  the  year  1871,  an  Indiana  branch 
(subsequently  abandoned),  from  Bismarck 
to  Snoddy's  Mills,  was  built,  a  distance  of 
24 i  miles.  The  value  of  the  road  and 
equipment  at  that  time  was  estimated  by  the 
management  to  be  $7,428,122.06.  The  finan- 
cial operations  of  the  road  were  not  satisfac- 
tory. 

It  is  apparent  that,  with  a  bonded  debt  of 
nearly  $4,000,000  bearing  7  per  cent, 
interest  in  gold,  it  was  a  mere  question  of 
time  when  the  company  should  become 
insolvent ;  and,  in  1875,  the  road  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  receiver,  by  whom  it  was 
operated  until,  in  1877,  a  re-organization  was 
effected.  The  line  passed  under  the  control 
of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  railroad 
company  on  September  1,  of  that  year. 

On  May  1,  1880,  the  company  leased  the 
Evansville,  Terre  Haute  &  Chicago  railroad, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  operated  as  the 
Terre  Haute  division  of  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois  line. 

Owing  to  the  poor  condition  of  the  prop- 
erty at  the  time  of  the  lease,  the  road  was 
operated  at  a  loss  until  1892.  Since  that 
time,  however,  it  has  proved  profitable. 
During  the  same  year,  the  directory  made  a 
contract  for  the  construction  of  a  branch 
road  of  about  seven  miles,  from  Danville  to 
the  coal  fields  of  Grape  Creek,  in  Vermillion 
county.  A  contract  was  also  made  with  the 
Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  to  build  from 
South  Englewood,  on  their  line,  to  South 
Chicago,  and  to  grant  the  right  of  use  of  the 
line. 

Owing  to  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  liti- 
gation between  the  Lake  Shore  and  the 
Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  companies  over 
the  question  of  crossing  the  tracks  of  the 
former  at  Sixteenth  street,  the  company  was 
for  seventeen  months,  prevented  from  run- 
ning passenger  trains  farther  than  the  depot 
at  Archer  avenue,  while  freight  entered  the 


city  over  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  &  St. 
Louis  railroad.  The  right  to  reach  the  new 
passenger  and  freight  depot,  near  the  corner 
of  State  and  Polk  streets,  was  obtained  about 
December  1,  1880;  but  the  severity  of  the 
winter  prevented  a  complete  transfer  of  busi- 
ness until  late  in  the  spring. 

The  mileage  of  the  road  was  somewhat 
increased  in  1832  by  the  extension  of  the 
Grape  Creek  line  to  a  junction  with  the 
Danville,  Olney  &  Ohio  river  road,  and  the 
building  of  a  thirteen-mile  branch  line, 
known  as  the  Strawn  &  Indiana  State  Line 
road. 

In  1888,  the  five  lessees  of  the  Chicago  & 
Western  Indiana  railroad,  namely,  the  Chi- 
cago &  Eastern  Illinois,  Wabash,  Grand 
Trunk,  Louisville,  New  Albany  &  Chicago, 
and  Chicago  &  Atlantic  companies,  became, 
by  agreement,  owners  of  equal  shares  in  the 
property,  including  the  belt  railroad  system 
around  Chicago  and  the  Indiana  elevator. 
The  design  of  the  erection  of  a  new  and 
commodious  passenger  depot  was  at  once 
conceived,  and  steps  were  soon  taken  to 
carry  the  plan  into  execution. 

On  July  19,  1885,  a  new  steel  bridge  over 
the  Ohio  river,  at  Henderson,  was  opened 
for  traffic,  thus  giving  to  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois,  through  its  connection 
with  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  railroad,  an 
unbroken  line  to  the  South. 

The  following  table  shows  financial  results 
of  the  operation  of  the  road  from  its  re-or- 
ganization until  June  30,  1885. 


YEAR 

GROSS 

OPERATING 

NET 

ENDING 

RECEIPTS. 

EXPENSES. 

EARNINGS. 

August  31,  1878 
Auitust31,1879 

$    784,55.5.76 
831,899.18 

J555.039  73 
529,502.51 

$2  '9,51  6  13 
301,396  67 

August  .31,  1880 
June    30,    J881« 

1,020.794.56 
1,2  9,237.64 

896,255.79 
808.4H5.83 

121.538.77+ 
4»0,771  81 

June    SO.    1882 

I,  92266.47 

998,821  52 

693.444.95 

June    30,    1883 

1,759,132.10 

952,261.20 

8,  .6,870.  90 

June     30,    1884 

1,560,320  61 

847,189  93 

713.130  68 

June    31),    1885 

1,600,142.80 

899,560.08 

700,582.72 

In  February,  1889,  the  stockholders  of 
the  Chicago  &  Indiana  Coal  rail:oad  (which 
was  a  consolidation  of  the  Chicago  &  Indiana 

*  For  ten  months  only.    +  For  main  line  onjy . 
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Coal  and  the  Indiana  railway  companies) 
were  offered  in  exchange  for  their  stock  new 
stock  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois, 
share  for  share.  This  offer  resulted  in  the 
consolidation  of  the  two  lines.  The  road 
owned  one-fifth  interest  in  the  Chicago  & 
Western  Indiana  railroad,  and  used  the  lat- 
ter's  line  from  Dolton  to  secure  an  entrance 
into  Chicago. 

By  the  lease  of  the  Evansville  &  Terre 
Haute  road,  above  referred  to,  the  company 
acquired  control  of  the  Rockville  extension, 
and  of  the  Indiana  Block  Coal  railway,  the 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  assuming  all 
rentals  and  taxes  on  those  roads  which  had 
been  previously  paid  by  the  Evansville, 
Terre  Haute  &  Chicago. 

The  general  officers  of  the  company  for 
1892,  who  resided  in  Chicago,  are  named  in 
thefollowinglist:  M.  F. Carpenter,  president; 
G.  S.  Gifford,  first  vice-president ;  C.  W. 
Hillard,  second  vice-president  and  treasurer; 
H.  A.  Rubidge,  secretary  and  auditor;  H.  J. 
Messing,  assistant  secretary  ;  U.  R.  Shower, 
assistant  treasurer ;  0.  S.  Lyford,  general 
counsel  ;  W.  J.  Calhoun,  general  attorney  ; 
H.  F.  Baldwin,  chief  engineer ;  Charles  .  H. 
Rockwell,  general  superintendent  ;  G.  J. 
Grammer,  traffic  manager ;  L.  R.  Broken- 
brough,  general  freight  agent ;  Charles  L. 
Stone,  general  passenger,  ticket  and  baggage 
agent.  The  Chicago  members  of  the  Board 
of  directors  were  H.  H.  Porter,  chairman  ; 
C.  W.  Hillard,  M.  J.  Carpenter  and  0.  S. 
Lyford. 

The  following  table  shows  the  financial  re- 
sults for  the  years  succeeding  1885. 


YEAR. 

GROSS 
RECEIPTS. 

OPERATING 
EXPENSES. 

NET 
INCOME. 

1886  

$1  823  388  rO 

1K87  . 

1888  

1  ]  37  558  03 

7.7.745.43 

1889..   .. 

1  41  6  29  1  8" 

1890  

1  HH4  769  45 

1891  

2,2.3,1*5.18 

1,106,617.00 

1,106,528.18 

The  charter   under  which   this  company, 
Atchison,  Topeka &      under  the  name  of  Atchi- 

SantaFeK.R.Co.        son      &     Topeka       railroa(1 

company,  was  organized  was  granted  on  Feb- 


ruary 11,  1859,  by  act  of  territory  of  Kansas, 
and  valuable  grants  of  land  were  made  by 
the  general  government  March  3,1863,  and  by 
the  State  of  Kansas,  February  9,1864,  to  aid 
in  the  construction  of  the  contemplated  road. 
The  name  was  changed  to  its  present  style 
November  24, 1863.  The  route  prescribed  by 
the  act  of  incorporation  was  from  Atchison, 
on  the  Missouri  river,  to  the  western  bound- 
ary of  the  State  of  Kansas,  in  the  direction 
of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  the  distance  to  be 
covered  by  the  road  being  estimated  at  500 
miles.  The  company  was  granted  ten  years 
in  which  to  complete  the  line,  the  period 
expiring  on  March  3,  1873.  Operation 
were  not  commenced  until  after  five  years 
and  six  months  had  passed.  In  September, 
1868,  the  charter  was  transferred  to  new 
parties,  and  in  the  year  following  twenty- 
eight  milesof  road  were  constructed.  Thirtv- 
four  miles  were  added  in  1870,  and  seventy- 
five  miles  in  1871.  The  estimated  length  of 
line  then  remaining  to  be  built  was  343  miles, 
and  the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  road 
and  telegraph  had  almost  expired,  only  one 
year  remaining  in  which  to  perform  a  task  of 
such  magnitude.  The  new  road  found  itself 
confronted  with  the  danger  of  losing  a  verv 
large  part  of  the  land  grant  unless  the  work 
was  done  within  the  time  specified  in  the 
charter.  The  cost  of  materials  had  advanced, 
and  rates  of  interest  were  high,  and  the  fact 
that  $5,000,000  would  have  to  be  raised  pre- 
sented grave  difficulties  if  not  seriousembar- 
rassments.  An  effort  was  made  to  induce 
Congress  to  extend  the  time  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  road  for  two  years  longer;  but  it 
was  felt  that  the  uncertainty  of  securing 
favorable  action  at  that  time,  especially  in 
view  of  the  delay  which  had  already  occurred, 
rendered  it  unsafe  to  rely  upon  the  issue  of 
such  endeavors. 

In  consequence  the  directors  determined  to 
complete  the  road  before  March  3, 1873 — the 
time  prescribed  in  the  Act  of  Congress  mak- 
ing the  grant  of  lands.  On  March  22,  1872, 
the  Board  voted  to  proceed  immediately  with 
the  building  of  the  entire  line.  The  means 
were  provided,  and  the  work  completed. 
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But  the  advanced  cost  of  material,  the  tight- 
ness of  the  money  market,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  with  which  the  work  had  to 
be  performed  increased  somewhat  the  cost  of 
construction  above  what  had  been  anticipated. 
Trains  were  run  over  the  entire  line  from  the 
Missouri  river  to  Colorado,  a  distance  of 
some  470  miles,  on  the 28th  day  of  December, 

1872.  The  gigantic  task  of  construction  was 
completed  in  an  almost  unprecedentedly  short 
time,  some  360  miles  having  been  built  in  less 
than  nine  months.     Nor  was  the  soundness 
of  the  work  done  open  to  criticism,  the  Hue 
having   been  built  in  a  'more  workmanlike 
manner  than  were  the  majority  of  roads  in 
the  far  West.     The  directors  justly  claimed 
that  the  line  would  compare   favorably  with 
the  best  roads  either  East  or  West.     It  ran 
for  the   greater   part   in   the   valley   of  the 
Arkansas    river,    a    district     in    which     it 
was  possible  to  construct  easy  grades  and 
curves. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  territory 
traversed  by  the  road  was  but  sparsely  settled, 
and  it  would  have  been  hardly  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  first  year's  business  would 
have  proved  specially  profitable.  Neverthe- 
less, the  management  was  able  to  report  to 
the  stockholders  under  date  of  June  20, 

1873,  that  the  earnings  for  the  portion  of  the 
road  operated  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1873,  being  an  average  of  about  283  miles, 
were  over  $3,400  per  mile,  not  including  any 
charge  for  transportation  of  the  very  large 
amount  of  material  required  for  construction 
purposes,   which  necessarily  interfered  with 
the  business  of  the  road,  in   requiring  the 
use  of  rolling  stock  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  so  employed  as  to  swell  the  earn- 
ings for  the  year.     In  addition  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  hauling  of  material  inevitably 
increased   the   operating    expenses,   thereby 
seriously  diminishing  the  net  earnings.    Des- 
pite all  this,  the  operating  expenses  were  not 
more  than  sixty-two  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
earnings,  and  the  directors,  in  their  report 
above  referred  to,  expressed  the  belief  that 
had  it  not  been  for  this  increased  cost  the 


line  might  have  been  operated  at  fifty  pel 
cent,  of  its  receipts. 

On  March  31,  1873,  the  total  liabilities  of 
the  company  aggregated  $22,748,830.07, 
including  both  funded  and  floating  debts; 
while  the  assets,  including  the  value  of 
2,856,763  acres  of  land  unsold,  amounted  to 
$35, 739,100. 16,  or  $12,990,270  more  than  the 
liabilities. 

The  same  policy  of  rapid  work  which 
characterized  the  early  days  of  the  road's 
history  has  marked  the  extension  and  pro- 
longation of  what  has  become  one  of  the 
prominent  trunk  lines  of  the  country,  On 
March  31,  1873,  the  length  of  road,  includ- 
ing some  twenty-nine  miles  of  side  track, 
was  a  little  over  527  miles.  During  the 
twelve  months  preceding,  the  mileage  had 
been  increased  more  than  361  miles.  The 
main  line  then  extended  from  Atchison,  on 
the  Missouri  river,  to  the  western  boundary 
of  the  State  of  Kansas,  where  it  connected 
with  the  Colorado  &  New  Mexico  railroad,  a 
portion  of  which  was  at  that  time  under  pro- 
cess of  construction.  A  branch  line  had 
been  built  by  the  Atchinson  management 
from  Newton  to  Wichita,  under  the  charter 
of  the  Wichita  &  Southwestern  railroad 
company. 

The  company  was  prompt  in  recognizing 
not  only  the  necessities,  but  also  the  possi- 
bilities, of  its  position.  Feeling  fully  assured 
that  it  would  be  practically  without  compe- 
tition for  several  years  to  come,  the  manage- 
ment determined  to  establish  itself  on  such  a 
thorough  basis  that  future  rivals  would  find 
it  difficult  to  undermine  the  hold  which  the 
road  had  secured  upon  the  business  interests 
of  the  country  traversed,  and  upon  the  fidelity 
of  its  employes. 

It  had  erected  fourteen  commodious  sec- 
tion houses  for  the  accommodation  of  sec- 
tion men  where  other  boarding  houses  could 
not  be  easily  procured.  Stock  yards  of  ample 
capacity  were  located  where  there  seemed  to 
be  a  likelihood  of  a  demand  for  facilities  for 
the  shipment  of  stock. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  super- 
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intendent's  report  shows  more  in  detail  the 
character  of  the  road: 

MEMORANDUM  SHOWING  OPENING  OF  ROAD  FOR 
BUSINESS  TO  VARIOUS  POINTS. 


a 

a 

H 

E 

00  K 

DATE. 

FROM. 

To. 

-  - 

Hi 

HS 

O  0, 

SO 

SO 

Till  May  13. 

1872 

^orth  Topeka 

Newton   

135.5 

1.43 

May    13, 

1872 

Wichita    .... 

i63. 

0.40 

May    25, 

1372 

Atchison 

212. 

0.74 

June  17,' 

1872 

Hutchinsnn... 

244.2 

1.60 

Aug.    5, 

18,2 

Great  Bend.. 

297. 

0.22 

Aug.  12 

187- 

Lamed        .... 

318.7 

1.23 

Sept.  is, 

1873 

Dodge  

379.1 

B.03 

Feb.    20, 

1872 

Sargent..  

496.8 

1.34 

Eeference  has  been  already  made  to  the 
grant  of  lands  to  the  company.  It 
embraced  3,005,870  acres,  and  covered  an 
average  acreage  of  6,400  per  mile.  The 
land  was  well  watered,  and  was  adapted  to 
both  agriculture  and  stock-raising,  covering 
the  only  arable  belt  between  the  Missouri 
river  and  the  llocky  Mountains.  Some  idea 
of  its  extent  may  be  formed  when  it  is  said 
that  it  exceeded,  in  area,  the  entire  State  of 
Connecticut,  and  was  about  two-thirds  as 
large  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Within 
the  twelve  months  ending  March  31,  1873, 
the  land  was  sold  to  a  limited  extent,  at  a 
price  averaging  $6  per  acre.  The  company 
adopted  a  liberal  policy  towards  settlers,  and 
to  this  fact  may  be  in  part  attributed  the 
rapid  development  of  the  territory  traversed 
by  the  line.  The  management  was  quick  to 
see  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  land 
department,  and  the  report  of  this  branch  of 
the  business  of  the  road  formed  a  part  of  the 
first  report  of  the  corporation. 

The  following  extracts  from  this  document 
are  of  interest  in  this  connection,  as  show- 
ing the  amount  and  course  of  the  business 
transacted  by  the  road  in  real  estate: 

The  land  mortgage  of  $3,500,000  is  only  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
acre,  or  one-half  of  the  government  piice  to  pur- 
chasers for  the  intervening  lands.  There  have  been 
sold,  during  the  year  ending  March  31,  1873,  seventy 
thousand  and  fifty-eight  and  forty-four  one-hun- 
dredths  acres,  at  an  average  of  a  little  over  six 
dollars  per  acre.  The  aggregate  sales  up  to  that 
date  amount  to  147,397.29  acres,  the  gross  proceeds 


of  which  including  the  interest  added  to  the  time  of 
payment,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $1,229,320.62. 
Expenses  of  land  department  to  March  31,  1872.$   26,672.25 
"  "  "  "        "    1873.      73,77^.82 

Coupon  interest  to  March  31, 1872 33,016.27 

"  "  1873 113,533.89 

Cash  paid  for  bonds  cancelled 20,000.00 

Balance  due  trustees,  March  31, 1873 10, 178.69 


$  277,133.92 
CONTRA. 

By  cash  payments  on  sales  to  March  31,  1872. . .  .$   87,208.93 

1873....     186,94U9 

Profit  and  loss,  being  discount  on  purchase  of 
$20,UOObonds « 3,021,30 

$277,171.92 

With  the  completion  of  the  line  between 
the  Missouri  river  at  Atchison  and  Topeka, 
connections  were  formed  with  several  im- 
portant lines.  The  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph; 
the  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council 
Bluffs;  and,  over  the  tracks  of  the  last 
mentioned  road,  with  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy,  and  with  the  Chicago,  Eock 
Island  &  Pacific.  Connections  were  also 
made  at  Atchisou  with  the  Wathena  & 
Doniphan  road  from  that  point  to  St. 
Joseph,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  a  most 
valuable  outlet  to  the  East  being  thus 
secured  over  the  bridge  at  St.  Joseph.  There 
was  also  another  valuable  connection  secured 
at  Atchison  with  the  Missouri  Pacific  road, 
and  with  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  &  North- 
ern railroad,  through  Wiuthrop  and  Har- 
lem, over  the  K.  C.,  St.  J.  &  C.  B.  E.  E.  to 
St.  Louis.  The  outlook  for  the  line  was 
bright,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  perceive 
that  it  was  already  stretching  forward  in  the 
direction  of  the  Queen  of  the  Lakes. 

Connection  was  also  made  with  the  Atchi- 
son &  Nebraska  railroad,  running  from 
Atchison  northwest  to  Lincoln,  in  Nebraska. 
This  gave  the  company  eight  connecting 
lines,  and  the  road  received  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  its  eastern  business  at  Atchison. 

In  1874,  the  management  conceived  the 
idea  of  building  a  road  from  the  western 
terminus  of  the  line  to  the  city  of  Pueblo, 
in  Colorado,  believing  that  it  would  add 
greatly  to  the  income  of  the  road.  A  sub- 
scription list  was  opened,  and  nearly  all  the 
stock  was  taken  before  the  1st  of  June. 
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The  road  had  already  been  extended  to 
Granada,  eleven  miles  west  of  the  Kansas 
State  line,  and  the  distance  to  Pueblo  was  140 
miles  further.  This  connection  was  under 
the  management  of  the  Pueblo  &  Arkansas 
Valley  railroad  company.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  1876,  and  leased  by  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  company.  This  com- 
pletion afforded  the  latter  line  a  connection 
with  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  at  Pueblo, 
and  brought  it  100  miJes  nearer  to  the  vast 
and  rich  territory  south  and  west  of  Kansas 
than  any  other  railroad. 

Scarcely  less  important  than  the  construc- 
tion of  the  line  above  mentioned  was  the 
leasing  of  the  Kansas  City,  Topeka  & 
Western  railroad,  running  from  Topeka  to 
Kansas  City,  which  was  effected  October  1, 
1875. 

Immigration  followed  the  construction  of 
the  new  lines  fully  as  rapidly  as  had  been 
expected.  The  land  commissioner  sold  during 
the  year  1875  75,495  acres,  at  an  average  of 
$5.59,  the  sales  for  the  last  four  months  of 
the  year  being  larger  than  those  of  the  eight 
months  preceding.  The  report  of  the  same 
officer  for  the  year  following  showed  that 
fully  60  per  cent,  of  these  sales  were  made 
"  in  the  extreme  western  counties  of  the 
land  grants,  in  a  country  where  four  years 
ago  there  were  no  settlements." 

The  year  1876  also  witnessed  an  increase 
of  $378,436.75  in  passenger  earnings,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  may  be  accounted  for,  in 
some  measure,  by  the  extensive  advertising 
given  to  the  country  traversed  by  the  road 
through  the  attractive  display  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition,  at  Philadelphia.  The 
freight  earnings  a  so  showed  an  increase  of 
$571,357.89  as  compared  with  those  of  1875. 

During  this  year  also  was  inaugurated  the 
policy  of  replacing  iron  by  steel  rails.  Care- 
ful consideration  -vas  given  to  the  question 
of  the  adoption  of  a  pattern,  and  1,000  tons 
were  purchased  and  laid.  The  total  length 
of  the  road  at  the  end  of  the  year  1876  was 
711  miles,  distributed  as  follows  :  Main  line, 
471  miles;  Kansas  City,  Topeka  and  West- 


ern, 66  miles  ;  Wichita  and  Southwestern, 
27  miles  ;  Pueblo  and  Arkansas  Valley,  147 
miles. 

During  the  year  1877,  a  new  branch  was 
projected  from  Florence  down  the  Walnut 
valley  to  the  south  line  of  Kansas,  and 
completed  during  the  year  as  far  as  El 
Dorado,  the  county  seat  of  Butler  county, 
31  miles,  and  was  operated  for  about  five 
months  with  fair  results.  Surveys  were  com- 
menced for  extensions  into  New  Mexico  from 
La  Junta,  Colo.,  distant  554.9  miles  from 
Atchison.  The  same  policy  of  construction 
was  carried  on  during  1878.  The  line  was 
pushed  further  into  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico,  being  constructed  and  operated  to 
Trinidad,  Colo.,  81.5  miles  from  La  Junta, 
by  September  of  that  year,  and  surveys  were 
made  looking  toward  its  completion  as  far  as 
the  Rio  Grande.  During  1879,  three 
branch  lines  were  constructed  in  Kansas, 
adding  191  miles  to  the  line  of  the  road 
in  that  State.  In  New  Mexico,  up  to  May  1, 
1880,  268.48  miles  were  built,  and  trains 
began  running  into  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  in 
February,  1880,  and  into  Albuquerque,  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  April  15,  1880.  The  prop- 
erty of  the  company  was  materially  improved, 
and  the  road  was  in  better  condition  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1879,  as  to  equipment  and 
outfit,  than  ever  before. 

The  history  of  the  extension  of  mileage  is 
succinctly  shown  in  the  following  table, 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  directors  dated 
May  1,  1880: 


YEAR. 

MILES  OPENID  BY 
CLOSE  OF  YEAR. 

GROSS  EARNINGS. 

1874 

50868 

$1  250  805  69 

]875  

711  61 

1  520  358  31 

1876 

711.61 

2,486  582  66 

1877.  ..    
1878  

786.00 
888.54 

2  679.108.51 
3  950  868  1  9 

1879  
1880  (Mayl).. 

1.167.5B 
1,317,84 

6,381,442.51 

The  year  1879  was  also  distinguished  aa 
being  the  first  in  which  dividends  were  de- 
clared upon  the  capital  stock.  The  company 
obtained  control  of  the  Pueblo  &  Arkansas 
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Valley  and  also  of  the  New  Mexico  & 
Southern  Pacific  railroads.  Arrangements 
were  also  entered  into  by  which  the  Atchison 
company  secured  an  interest  in  the  valuable 
franchise  of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  railroad 
company,  thereby  obtaining  the  right  of  waj 
across  Arizona  and  California  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  In  connection  with  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco  railroad  company  the  directors 
undertook  the  building  of  a  new  road  from 
Albuquerque,  along  the  thirty-fifth  parallel, 
which,  it  was  believed,  would  in  due  time 
form  part  of  a  trans-continental  line.  This 
latter  enterprise  involved  the  construction  of 
600  miles  of  road,  but  the  money  was  raised 
with  comparatively  little  difficulty,  and  work 
begun  at  the  time  contemplated.  The  pro- 
gress of  construction  during  1880  is  best 
shown  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
report  of  the  general  manager  for  that  year: 

"  In  Kansas,  the  Marion  &  McPherson  branch  has 
been  extended  from  McPherson  to  Lyons,  a  distance 
of  30.6  miles.  This  extension  was  completed  and 
opened  for  business  June  1,  1880. 

"  The  extension  of  the  Cowley,  Sumner  &  Fort 
Smith  branch,  from  Wellington  to  Caldwell,  23.3 
miles,  was  completed  and  the  line  put  in  operation 
June  13th. 

"  The  Manhattan.  Ainu  &  Burlin^ame  railway, 
extending  from  Burlingame  on  the  main  line  to 
Manhattan  on  the  Kansas  division  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific railroad,  a  distance  of  56.6  miles,  was  com- 
pleted and  opened  for  traffic  August  1st.  This  road 
is  owned  jointly  by  this  company  and  the  Union 
Pacific,  and  is  operated  as  an  independent  line. 

'•In  Colorado,  the  Pueblo  &  Arkansas  Valley  rail-, 
road  has  been  extendid  from  Pueblo  to  the  coal- 
banks  at  Rock  vale,  37  n.ilts  west  of  Pueblo.  This 
extension  was  completed  the  25th  of  November.  It 
is  used  only  for  the  coal  busines". 

"  In  New  Mexico,  the  New  Mexico  &  Southern 
Pacific  road  was  opened  to  Santa  Fe  by  a  branch 
from  Galisteo  (now  Lamy),  18  miles  in  length,  the 
16th  of  February.  The  main  line  was  completed 
to  Albuquerque,  250.4  miles  from  the  State  line  of 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  April  loih,  and  to  San 
Marcial,  102.5  miles  farther,  the  1st  of  October. 

'•  At  this  point  the  New  Mexico  &  Southern  Pa- 
cific connects  with  the  Rio  Grande,  Mexico  &  Pa- 
cific railroad,  which  is  being  pushed  forwnru  us  rap- 
idly as  possible  to  a  connection  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  of  California,  which  will  be  made  early  in 
March,  1881,  at  a  point  to  be  known  as  Deming, 


distant  128  miles  from  San  Marcial  and  1,133 
miles  from  Atchison.  From  Rincon  on  this  road,  a 
point  76  miles  south  of  San  Marcial,  the  Rio  Grande, 
Mexico  &  Pacific  road  is  continued  southerly  to  the 
Texas  boundary,  a  distance  of  about  58  miles  ;  and 
from  that  point  a  branch  known  as  the  Rio  Grande 
&  El  Paso  railroad  is  being  constructed  to  El  Paso, 
about  20  miles  in  length,  which  will  be  completed 
about  May  31st,  1881." 

The  outlay  for  improvements  and  new 
equipment  for  1880  (including  $1,325,760.49 
for  new  rolling  stock)  amounted  to  $1,801,- 
025.31,  and  in  order  to  provide  funds  for 
this  and  other  expenditures,  largely  exceed- 
ing the  balance  of  the  equipment  fund  raised 
in  1879,  necessitated  by  vigorous  extensions 
of  the  lines  in  Kansas  and  New  Mexico, 
$2, 242, 400  additional  capital  stock  was  issued 
to  the  shareholders  at  par.  The  capital 
stock  was  further  increased  by  the  purchase 
or  exchange  of  the  stock  of  various  connect- 
ing roads.  The  holders  of  $3,257,500  in 
consolidated  mortgage  bonds  availed  them- 
selves of  the  option  to  convert  them  into 
stock,  thus  still  further  adding  to  the  capital 
but  correspondingly  reducing  the  bonded 
debt.  At  the  same  time  $1,185,000  addi- 
tional five  per  cent,  bonds  were  issued  to 
complete  the  construction  of  the  New  Mexico 
&  Southern  Pacific  railway,  and  also  $3,- 
743,000  in  bonds  of  the  same  denomination  to 
purchase  the  stock  of  the  Kansas  City,  Law- 
rence &  Southern  Kansas  railroad. 

During  1881,  the  directors  arranged  with 
the  stockholders  for  the  sale  of  additional 
stock,  netting  the  sum  of  $4,712,700.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  sum  was  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  new  equipment  and  in  the 
enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  shops, 
those  at  Topeka  alone  costing  half  a  million 
dollars.  A  considerable  outlay  was  also 
made  for  the  betterment  of  the  tracks,  heavy 
steel  rails  being  laid  in  place  of  iron  rails 
worn  out. 

The  construction  of  new  roads  undertaken 
by  the  company  was  also  pushed  forward 
with  energy.  The.  Rio  Grande,  Mexico  & 
Pacific  road,  a  continuation  ol  the  New 
Mexico  &  Southern  Pacific  from  San  Marcial 
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to  Deming,  where  it  connected  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  railroad,  also  from  Rincon 
to  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico, 
and  the  Rio  Grande  &  El  Paso  road,  which 
ran  from  the  southern  boundary  of  New 
Mexico  to  El  Paso,  were  completed  at  the 
close  of  the  spring,  A  through  line  was 
thus  early  secured  for  the  Pacific  business 
via  Ueming  and  the  connection  of  the  El 
Paso  road  effected  with  the  Mexican  Cen- 
tral railway  at  El  Paso  del  Norte,  which  bid 
fair  to  result  in  a  profitable  business  to  the 
Atchison  as  soon  as  the  Mexican  Central 
was  opened  to  Chihuahua. 

It  was  the  original  intention  of  the'directors 
to  build  an  independent  road  from  Deming 
to  the  Mexican  boundary,  to  connect  with 
the  Sonora  road,  but  a  satisfactory  proposi- 
tion having  been  made  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  railroad  company,  looking  to  joint 
use  of  so  much  of  its  tracks  as  might  be 
required,  an  agreement  was  made  between 
the  two  companies  by  which  the  Atchison 
was  to  run  its  trains,  with  the  same  rights  as 
the  Southern  Pacific  trains,  over  their  road 
from  Deming  to  Benson,  a  distance  of  174 
miles.  The  construction  of  a  line  from 
Benson  to  connect  with  the  Sonora  railway 
at  or  near  Los  Nogales,  on  the  Mexican 
border,  was  undertaken,  the  line  to  be  known 
as  the  New  Mexico  &  Arizona  railroad.  Its 
length  is  87.78  miles,  and  the  company 
at  the  close  of  1881,  had  already  expended 
over  $1,300,000  for  work  done  and  material 
purchased.  This  line  was  built  in  order  to 
obtain  the  business  from  the  Sonora  rail- 
road, and  an  opportunity  having  presented 
itself  early  in  1883  for  obtaining  absolute 
control  of  the  last  named  line  the  directors 
availed  themselves  of  it. 

The  management  also  purchased  during 
the  year  large  and  valuable  coal  property  in 
Kansas,  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  thereby 
reducing  the  cost  of  fuel  to  the  company, 
«nd  also  laying  the  foundation  for  a  large 
transportation  business. 

The  Atlantic  &  Pacific  railroad,  in  which 
the  company  held  an  important  interest,  had 


reached,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1881,  to  a 
point  300  miles  west  of  Albuquerque,  and 
was  progressing  rapidly.  The  money  needed 
to  complete  the  road  to  the  Colorado  river 
was  raised  by  new  subscription. 

The  growth  of  the  road  during  1882  may 
be  best  shown  by  the  following  table,  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  directors  for  that  year, 
which  also  shows  the  classification  of  the 
lines  operated  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
Atchison  company. 

I.  The    parent  line  and  its    auxiliaries, 
called  the  "  Atchison  system,"  with  a  mile- 
age   in   Missouri,    Kansas,    Colorado,    New 
Mexico  and  Texas  of  1,820.47  miles. 

II.  The    "southern  Kansas   system/''  all 
situated  in  Kansas,  of  398.58  miles. 

III.  The  "Sonora  system,"  lying   in  the 
territory  of   Arizona,    and   in   the   State  of 
Sonora,  in  the  Republic  of   Mexico,  350.19 
miles. 

IV.  The    lines    owned    jointly  with   the 
Union  Pacific  railway,  half   mileage,   51.48 
miles. 

Total  length  of  road,  2,620.71  miles. 

Justly  to  comprehend  these  figures  the 
reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  thirteen 
years  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  report  from 
which  the  above  extract  is  made,  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  railroad  was  an 
insignificant  line  in  the  far  West,  of  only 
twenty-eight  miles. 

The  policy  of  improvement  determined 
upon  by  the  directors  in  1881,  was  prosecuted 
in  1882,  at  the  close  of  which  year  the  work 
was  nearly  completed.  The  increase  in 
capital  stock  during  1882  amounted  to  $9,- 
772,800,  the  par  value  of  the  shares  at  the 
beginning  of  1883  being  $56,906,700. 

The  year  1883  was  a  prosperous  one. 
Additional  steps  were  taken  towards 
strengthening  and  advancing  the  line,  with 
a  view  to  its  ranking  among  the  best  of  the 
inportant  western  railway  systems.  Near- 
ly two  million  dollars  were  spent  in  the 
construction  of  new  branch  lines,  and  over 
one  and  one-half  million  upon  substantial 
improvements  upon  old  roads. 
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By  March  28,  1883.  the  Atlantic  &  Pa- 
cific railroad  had  been  completed  to  a  point 
513  miles  west  of  Albuquerque.  The  ex- 
tension of  this  line  contemplated  reaching  a 
point  near  The  Needles,  on  the  Colorado 
river,  about  sixty-five  miles  farther  west.  At 
the  same  time  the  Southern  Pacific  company 
was  building  southward  from  Mojave  to  The 
Needles,  and  a  junction  of  the  two  lines  was 
effected  in  the  following  October. 

During  1884,  the  mileage  of  the  various  lines 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Atchison  com- 
pany was  increased  to  2,798.80;  distributed 
among  the  States  and  territories  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Eepublic  of  Mexico 
as  follows : 

InMissouri 1.49 

In  Kansas 1,47261 

In  Colorado 282.10 

In  New  Mexico  672.26 

In  Texas 20.15 

In  Arizona 87.78 

InSonora,  Mexico 262.41 

On  February  1,  1884,  the  Southern  Kansas 
system  was  brought  into  direct  connection 
with  the  main  line  of  the  Atchison  at 
Emporia  by  the  completion  of  the  Kansas 
City  &  Emporia  railroad,  a  branch  line  56.42 
miles,  and  the  two  systems  became  so  inter- 
woven that  for  the  year  1884,  and  thereafter, 
the  statements  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of 
both  were  published  as  of  one  property. 

The  profits  of  the  land  department 
amounted  to  $829,101.50  over  and  above 
expenses,  taxes,  interest  on  the  land 
grant  bonds,  and  cost  of  $80,500  bonds  pur- 
chased and  canceled.  The  total  outlay  for 
construction  for  the  year  on  all  the  lines  and 
their  several  branches  amounted  to  $3,089,- 
142.08.  In  the  year  1882,  the  Kansas  City 
Belt  railway  company,  a  Missouri  corpora- 
tion similar  in  its  aims  and  achievements  to 
the  Belt  road  of  Chicago,  had  been  organized. 
The  Atchison  company,  in  the  year  1883,  be- 
came owner  of  one-half  interest  in  the  company 
in  question,  which  on  March  13, 1886,  consoli- 
dated with  a  Kansas  corporation  having  a 
similar  name  and  purpose,  and  formed  the 
Kansas  City  Belt  railway  company,  the 
present  title  of  the  line. 


The  year  1885  was  not  a  particularly 
eventful  one  in  the  company's  history.  The 
only  extensions  made  were  in  Kansas  and 
New  Mexico,  amounting  in  all  to  22.25 
miles.  Neither  was  there  any  change  made 
in  the  amount  of  capital  stock,  which, 
together  with  the  stock  of  the  various 
auxiliary  companies  controlled  by  the  Atchi- 
son, amounted  to  $20,174  per  mile  for  8,821. 05- 
miles  of  road.  The  bonded  debt  of  the 
Atchison  and  the  Southern  Kansas  companies 
at  the  close  of  1885  amounted  to  $36,344,000. 

In  January,  1886,  subscriptions  were 
invited  from  the  Atchison  stockholders  for 
the  purpose  of  building  various  roads  in 
Kansas,  which  were  then  about  being  con- 
solidated into  the  corporation  afterwards 
known  as  the  Chicago,  Kansas  &  Western 
railroad  company.  The  construction  of 
these  roads  was  pushed  forward  vigorously 
during  the  year,  and  at  its  close  401.23 
miles  had  been  constructed.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  its  mileage  was  operated  in  1886, 
but  the  returns  were  such  as  to  give  promise 
of  satisfactory  results  when  the  various  lines 
were  brought  into  full  operation.  During 
the  same  period  the  Southern  Kansas  railway 
company  extended  its  line  in  Indian  Territory 
southerly  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  and  southwesterly  toward  the  Pan 
Handle  of  the  same  State,  while  a  road  in 
the  Pan  Handle  was  commenced  under  the 
charter  of  the  Southern  Kansas  railway 
company,  of  Texas.  Early  in  the  year  the 
directors  concluded  the  purchase  of  the 
entire  capital  stock  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado 
&  Santa  Fe  railway  company,  the  Atchi- 
son, giving  its  stock,  at  par,  for  the  shares  of 
the  former  company,  at  the  rate  of  $8,<iOO 
per  mile  of  road  built  and  to  be  built,  the 
entire  issue  amounting  to  $8,000,000.  After 
this  acquisition  the  Gulf  road  was  extended 
northward  to  meet  the  Southern  Kansas 
railway,  the  contract  made  calling  for  UB 
completion  by  May  1,  1887.  These  various 
branches  and  extensions,  together  witli 
others  of  minor  importance,  increased  the 
total  mileage  owned  and  operated  by  the 
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Atchison  company  to  3,373.26.  Other 
extensions  were  made  by  the  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  and  the  California  Southern  railroads, 
one-half  the  capital  stock  in  each  of  which 
was  owned  by  the  Atchison. 

Toward  the  close  of  1886  the  directors, 
who  had  long  been  considering  the  project, 
became  convinced  of  the  great  desirability — 
if  not  the  absolute  necessity — of  a  line  to  be 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Atchison,  between 
Kansas  City  and  Chicago.  In  speaking  of 
this  subject  in  the  annual  report  of  1886,  p. 
28,  the  directors  say: 

AH  the  vast  region  covered  by  this  system  looks 
to  Chicago  as  the  main  market  from  which  it  draws 
its  supplies  and  disposes  of  its  surplus  product.  To 
tne  patrons  of  our  entire  system  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri river  Chicago  presents  attractions  to  the  ship- 
per and  to  the  traveler  far  superior  to  those  of  any 
other  western  city.  It  is  the  great  point  of  concen- 
tration and  of  distribution  for  all  the  West,  the 
great  lake  region,  Canada  and  the  East.  Since  the 
assurance  of  the  construction  of  our  auxiliary  roads 
in  Kansas  and  the  Indian  Territory,  the  people  along 
our  whole  system,  above  all  other  things,  want 
direct,  rapid  and  unobstructed  communication  with 
Chicago. 

Accordingly  charters  were  obtained  in 
Illinois  and  Missouri,  under  which  authority 
was  given  to  construct  independent  lines 
between  the  Missouri  river  and  the  western 
metropolis,  the  length  of  which  was  to  be 
450  miles.  The  name  of  the  company  to 
operate  the  entire  line  was  the  Chicago, 
Santa  Fe  &  California  railway.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  arrangement  made,  the  Atchi- 
son company  was  to  become  the  owner  of  all 
the  capital  stock  issued  by  the  company — 
except  such  as  might  be  issued  to  towns  and 
counties  in  return  for  local  aid — in  consider- 
ation of  its  guaranteeing  the  first  mortgage 
bonds.  A  desirable  offer  having  been  made 
in  1887,  by  the  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  railroad 
company,  whose  line  ran  between  Chicago 
and  Streater,  111.,  with  a  branch  to  Pekin, 
the  property  was  purchased  and  the  exten- 
sion from  Ancona,  on  that  line,  to  a  junction 
with  the  Belt  railway  at  Kansas  City  was 
constructed,  under  the  name  of  the  Chicago, 
Santa  Fe  &  California  railway.  Grading 


upon  the  new  line  was  commenced  in  March, 
1887,  and  track  laying  in  May.  The  line 
between  Ancona  and  Fort  Madison  was  com- 
pleted December  17,  1887,  and  from  Ft. 
Madison  to  the  Missouri  river  within  two 
weeks  thereafter.  The  bridge  across  the 
Mississippi  river  was  commenced  in  March, 
1887,  and  was  ready  for  use  on  the  7th  of 
the  following  December.  The  bridge  across 
the  Missouri  river,  however,  was  not  finished 
until  January  26,  J888.  On  the  date  last 
mentioned  the  line  from  Kansas  City  to 
Chicago  was  completed,  and  was  open  for 
through  business  in  the  following  May.  It 
was  not  expected  that  a  new  enterprise  of 
this  character  would,  at  first,  do  more  than 
earn  the  expenses  incident  to  its  own  opera- 
tion. The  management,  therefore,  was  agree- 
ably surprised  in  finding  that  its  first  nine 
months'  business  not  only  paid  operating 
expenses  but  also  left  a  surplus  applicable  to 
a  partial  payment  upon  the  interest  of  its 
bonds. 

To  follow  in  detail  the  various  extensions 
and  acquisitions  of  the  Atchison  system 
would  be  to  occupy  more  space  than  the 
limits  of  the  present  volume  permit;  nor 
would  the  general  reader  find  the  recital  of 
the  narrative  of  material  interest.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  by  June  30,  1890,  the 
Atchison  company  owned,  either  in  whole 
or  in  part,  and  controlled  7,110.23  miles  of 
road.  The  legal  ownership  of  these  various 
lines  was  vested  in  so  many  distinct  and 
individual  corporations  that  the  directory 
deemed  it  expedient  to  secure,  if  possible, 
an  amalgamation  of  these  diverse  interests 
under  one  central  head.  Accordingly,  a 
plan  for  re-organization  of  the  Atchison 
system,  with  all  its  auxiliary  lines,  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Board  of  directors,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  stockholders  and  bondholders, 
October  15,  1889.  The  proposed  scheme 
was  based  upon  a  surrender  of  outstanding 
bonds  and  a  rebonding  of  the  consolidated 
lines.  The  bonds  proposed  to  be  issued 
were  of  two  classes,  namely:  First,  general 
mortgage  bonds  to  the  amount  of  8150,000,- 
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000 ;  and,  second,  income  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $80,000,000. 

The  total  mileage  of  the  system  in  August, 
1893,  as  officially  stated  (including  1,863.75 
miles  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco)  was 
9,344.57  miles. 

The  subjoined  statement  shows  in  detail 
the  composition  of  the  official  staff  of  the 
company,  from  its  beginning  down  to  1891, 
with  the  date  of  changes  in  the  same. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.  CO. 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD. 

B.  P.  Cheney,  April  24,  1884.  to  May  5,  1887. 
G.  C.  Magoun,  May  9,  1889,  and  since. 

PRESIDENT. 

C.  K.  Holliday,  Sept.  17,  18CO,  to  Jan.  13, 1864. 
8.  C.  Pomeroy,  January  13,  1864,  to  Sep.  2,  1868. 
H.  C.  Lord,  Sep.  24,  1868,  to  Feb.  17.  1869. 
Henry  Keyes, Feb.  17, 1869.  to  Sep.  24,'70.  (Deceased) 
Ginery  Twichell,  Oct.  10.  1870,  to  May  22,  1873. 
Henry  Strong,  May  22, 1873,  to  May  28,  1874. 
Thos.  Nickerson,  May  28,  1874,  to  May  13,  1880. 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  May  13. 1880.  to  July  12, 1881. 
Win.  B.  Strong,  July  12,  1881,  to  Sep.  6,  1889. 
Allen  Manvel,  since  Sep.  6,  1889. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

S.  N.  Wood,  Jan.  13,  1864,  to  Aug.  19,  1865. 
Willis  Gaylord,  Aug.  19,  1865.  to  Mar.  3,  1870. 
Henry  Blood,  Mar.  3,  1870,  to  May  25,  1871. 
Isaac  T.  Burr,  May  25,  1871,  to  May  22,  1873. 
Thos.  Nickersin,  May  22,  1873,  to  May  28,  1874. 
F.  H.  Peibody.  May"28,  1874,  to  Dec"  17,  1877. 
W.  B.  Strong.  Dec.  17,  1877,  to  July  12,  1881. 
A.  E.  Touzalin,  Jan.  1,  1883,  lo  Feb.  3,  1885. 

FIRST  VICE  PRESIDENT. 

C.  W.  Smith,  Dec.  1,  1885,  to  June  1,  1889. 
J.  W.  Reinhart,  May  8,  1890,  to  March  7,  1893. 

SECOND  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

A.  A.  Robinson,  Jan.  5,  1888,  to  March  31,  1893. 

THIRD  VICE  PRESIDENT. 

J.  F.  Goddard.  May  10,  1888,  to  May  31,  1890. 
J.  D.  Springer,  Dec.  20,  1890,  and  since. 

FOURTH  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

J.    W.   Reinhart.   Sept.   20,  1889,  to  May  8,  1890, 
(when  he  was  elected  1st  Vice-President.) 

SECRETAltY. 

P.  T.  Abell.  Sept.  17,  1860,  to  Jan.  13,  1864. 
C.  K.  Holliday,  Jan.  13,  1864,  to  Aug.  19, 1865. 


Willis  Gaylord,  Aug.  J9, 1865,  to  Sept.  24.1868. 
C.  W.  Pierce,  Sept.  2*,  1868.  to  M»y  12,  1876. 
Edward  Wilder,  May  12,  1876,  and  since. 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY. 

G.  L.  Goodwin,  May  31,  1876.  to  Aug.  1,  1883. 
G.  O.  Manchester,  Aug.  1.  1883,  to  Jan.  2,  1884. 
G.  L.  Goodwin,  Jan.  2.  1884,  to  May  9,  1889. 

C.  S.  Tuckerman,  May  9,  1889,  to  May  17,  1890. 
L.  C.  Doming,  May  17,  1890,  and  since. 

TREASURER. 

M.  C.  Dickey,  Sept.  17,  1860.  to  Jan.  13,  1864. 

D.  L.  Lakin,  Jan.  13,  1864,  to  Aug.  19,  1865. 
Willis  Gaylord,  Aug.  19,  1865,  to  Sept.  24,  1868. 
C.  W.  Pierce,  Sept.  24,  1863,  to  May  12,  1876. 
Edward  Wilder,  May  12,  1876,  and  since. 

ASSISTANT   TREASURER. 

O.  P.  Rice.  Dec.  19,  1870,  to  Aug.  1,  1871. 
Edward  Wilder,  Aug.  1,  1871,  to  May  12,  1676. 
G.  L.  Goodwin,  May  31,  1876,  and  since. 

GENERAL  MANAGER. 

T.  J.  Peter,  Oct.  10,  1870,  to  May  22,  1873. 
Geoage  H.  Nettleton,  May  22,  1873.  to  Oct.  7,  1874 

(official  title  being  General  Superintendent.) 
C.  F.  Morse,  Oct.  7,  1874,  to  Dec.  17,  1877. 

(official  title  being  General  Superintendent.) 
W.  B.  Strong,  Dec.  17,  1877,  to  Aug.  2,  1881. 
C.  C,  Wheeler,  Aug.  2,  1881,  to  Sept.  4,  1883. 
A.  A.  Robinson.  April  24,  1884,  to  April  15,  1886. 
C.  W.  Smith,  April  15,  1886,  to  May  5,  1887. 
J.  F.  Goddard,  May  5,  1887,  to  May  10.  1888. 
A.  A.  Robinson,  May  10,  1888,  to  March  31,  1893. 

CHIEF   ENGINEER. 

A.  A   Robinson,  Aug.  15,  1874,  to  Aug.  1,  1890. 
James  Dun,  Aug.  1,  1890,  and  since. 

GENERAL    COUNSEL. 

George  W.  McCr.iry,  April  24,  1884,  to  May  9,1889. 
John  J.  McCook,  May  9,  1889,  and  since. 

GENERAL  SOLICITOR. 

George  R.  Peck,  Feb.  9.  1882,  to  Dec.  22,  1883. 
George  R.  Pesk,  April  15,  18S6,  and  since. 

GENERAL   AUDITOR. 

John  P.  Whitehead,  Jan.  28.  1830,  to  Oct   17.  1888. 
Joseph  W.  Reinhardt,  Oct.  17, 1888,  to  March  7,  1893. 

ASSISTANT   GENERAL   AUDITOR. 

J.  T.  Harmer.  May  10,  1888  to  (?) 

W.  K.  Gillett,  May  17,  1890,  to  March  7,  1893 

COMPTROLLER. 

S.  L.  Thorndike,  May  13    1880,  to  July  5,  1883. 
John  P.  Whitehesid,  July  5,  1888,  and  since. 
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DIRECTORS.   AUGUST,  1893. 


Geo.  C.  Magoun, 
J.  W.  Rcinhart,  * 
Thos.  Baring. 
John  J.  McCook, 
Wm.  Libbey, 
Robert  Harris, 


Benj.  P.  Cheney, 
Alden  Speare, 
Geo.  R.  Peck, 
C.  K.  Holliday, 
E.  B.  Purcell, 
L.  Severy. 

OFFICERS,  1893. 

Geo.  C.  Magoun,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
J.  W.  Reinhart  (March  7,  1893),  President. 

D.  B.  Robinson  (March  7,  1893),  First  Vice-Presi- 

dent. 

E.  Wilder,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
L.  C.  Deming,  Assistant  Secretary. 
Geo.  L.  Goodwin,  Assistant  Treasurer. 
John  J.  McCook,  General  Counsel. 
Geo.  R.  Peck,  General  Solicitor. 

W.  K.  Gillett  (March  7,  1893),  General  Auditor. 
W.  A.  Burroughs  (March  7,  1893),   Ass't  General 

Auditor. 

J.  F.  H.  McKibben  (March  7,  1893),  Auditor. 
John  P.  Whitehead,  Comptroller. 
F    H.  Hamilton  (March  7,    1893),  Acting  Comp- 
troller. 

J.  J.  Frey  (April  3,  1893),  General  Manager. 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  &   Trust  Company,  Transfer 
Agent. 

Allen  Manvel,  ex-president  of  the  Atchi- 
son,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  railroad  company, 
died  at  Hotel  del  Coronado,  San  Diego,  Cal., 
February  24,  1893.  He  was  president  when 
he  died. 

J.  D.  Springer  resigned  as  third  vice-presi- 
dent March  2, 1893,  effective  March  31, 1893. 

A.  A.  Robinson,  second  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  resigned  March  13,  effec- 
tive March  31,  1893. 

This  company  was  organized  on  June  6, 
1879.  The  articles  of  incorporation  declared 

Cb'cago  &  western  the  obJect  of  the  corporation 
Indiana  Railroad,    to  be  the  construction  of  a 

road  from  the  Indiana  State  line  to  and  into 
the  city  of  Chicago  at  Van  Buren  street.  The 
entire  distance  from  the  Indiana  line  to  its 
present  terminus  at  Polk  street,  in  this  city, 
is  twenty-eight  miles.  The  line  was  opened 
for  operation  to  Twelfth  street,  Chicago,  in 
December,  1880,  but  its  extension  to  Polk 
street  was  not  completed  until  June,  1883. 
On  April  20,  1880,  the  South  Chicago  & 

*  March  7, 1893. 


Western  railroad  company  was  organized. 
The  line  proposed  to  be  constructed  by  the 
company  extended  from  a  point  on  the  line 
of  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  road — 
near  the  intersection  of  the  South  Chicago 
branch  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
line — to  a  point  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Calumet  river. 

On  April  22,  1881,  was  organized  the  Chi- 
cago &  Western  Indiana  railroad  company, 
sometimes  called  by  Chicagoans  the  "Belt" 
line,  although  the  two  corporations  were 
legally  distinct.  The  announced  object  of  the 
inoorporatora  was  to  construct  a  line  of  rail- 
road between  the  towns  of  Hyde  Park  and 
Lake  View.  It  was  built  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  connecting  line  between  several 
railroads  in  Cook  county,  with  a  view  to  the 
transaction  of  general  transfer  business. 

On  January  26,  1882,  the  three  companies 
above  named  were  consolidated  under  the 
name  of  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana 
railroad  company. 

On  May  1, 1883,  the  consolidated  company 
leased  to  the  Belt  railroad  company,  of  Chi- 
cago, all  that  portion  of  its  line  of  road 
known  as  the  "Belt"  railway  system,  at  an 
annual  rental  of  $100,000. 

The  original  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana 
road  is  operated  under  the  following  plan: 
The  company  furnishes  terminal  facilities 
to  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  the  Chi- 
cago &  Grand  Trunk,  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis 
&  Pacific,  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  & 
Chicago,  Santa  Fe  &  California,  and  the 
Chicago  and  Atlantic  companies,  for  which 
the  latter  companies  pay  their  respective 
shares  of  the  operating  expenses  and  repairs 
(ascertained  by  the  wheelage  of  each  over 
the  company's  track),  and,  in  addition,  a 
monthly  rental  for  the  use  of  the  yards, 
freight  buildings  and  track  service. 

The  Belt  railroad  company,  of  Chicago, 
was  organized  on  November  22,  1882.  The 
object  of  the  corporation  was  de- 
HaTiroad.  dared  to  be  "  to  construct,  com- 
plete and  operate  "  a  line  of  railroad 
which  was  described  as  follows  :  "  Begin- 
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ning  at  a  point  on  Lake  Michigan,  near  Bel- 
mont  avenue,  in  Lake  View  town,  thence 
westwardly,  about  six  miles,  to  a  junction 
with  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  in 
the  town  of  Jefferson  ;  thence  southwardly, 
about  thirteen  miles,  to  near  the  centre  of 
section  27,  township  33,  range  13  ;  thence, 
due  eastwardly,  about  four  and  one-half 
miles  to  Stony  Island  boulevard ;  thence, 
eastwardly  about  one  mile ;  thence,  south- 
wardly about  five  miles  to  a  junction  with 
the  main  line  of  the  Chicago  &  Western 
Indiana  railroad  ;  together  with  a  branch  to 
the  lake  at  Eighty-seventh  street  ;  and  also 
such  branches  and  turnouts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  reach  warehouses,  lumber  or  stock 
yards,  and  docks  in  the  vicinity  of  said  line 
of  road,  all  of  which  are  in  Cook  county;  it 
being  the  intention  that  this  shall  be  a  con- 
necting line  of  railroad  between  the  several 
lines  of  railroad  in  Cook  county,  in  order  to 
transact  a  general  transfer  business." 

A  lease  was  executed  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana, 
whereby  the  latter  turned  over  to  the  former 
all  the  above  mentioned  line  of  road  at  an 
annual  rental  of  $100,000,  and  the  Belt 
railroad  company,  of  Chicago,  commenced 
operating  the  road  on  May  1,  1883. 

The  real  estate  of  the  Chicago  &  Western 
Indiana  railroad  company  (including  wharf 
property  on  the  Chicago  river),  owned  in  fee 
and  covered  by  general  mortgage,  consists 
of  sixty-one  acres  of  land  within  the  city 
limits,  upon  which  are  passenger  and  freight 
depots,  leased  to  the  various  companies  above 
named  :  seventy-eight  acres  in  right  of  way 
and  switch  yards  adjoining  the  city,  leased 
to  the  same  companies  ;  202  acres  for  trans- 
fer yards,  on  the  Belt  division  ;  and  twenty- 
eight  acres  for  yard  grounds,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Hammond  Extension  and  Belt  division. 
The  company  also  owns  an  elevator  having  a 
capacity  of  1,500,000  bushels,  situated  on 
the  Chicago  river  near  Eighteenth  street. 

All  the  general  officers  of  the  company 
reside  in  Chicago.  The  staff  is  as  follows  : 
Volney  T.  Maloit,  chairman  of  the  Board  ; 


B.  Thomas,  president  and  general  manager  ; 
M.  J.  Clark,  secretary  and  auditor  ;  J.  E. 
Murphy,  treasurer ;  C.  M.  Osborn,  general 
solicitor  ;  F.  C.  Doran,  chief  engineer  ;  J. 
M.  Warner,  master  'of  transportation.  The 
city  is  also  represented  upon  the  Board  of 
directors  by  0.  S.  Lyford. 

This  line,  which  has  formed  a  valuable 
connecting  link  between  Chicago  and  the 
Chicago  &  Grand  Atlantic  sea-board,  dates  its 
Trunk  Railroad.  history  as  a  Chicago  line 
from  a  period  not  more  than  twelve  years 
ago.  The  history  of  its  organization  and 
extension  exhibits  remarkable  enterprise 
and  extraordinary  advances.  A  synoptical 
sketch  of  the  various  lines  forming  its  con- 
stituent parts  is  given  in  the  succeeding 
paragraphs. 

The  line  extends  from  Chicago  to  Port 
Huron,  Michigan,  and  thence  across  Canada 
to  the  western  border  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

On  January  30,  1847,  the  Port  Huron  & 
Lake  Michigan  railroad  company  was  char- 
tered to  construct  a  railroad  from  Port 
Huron  to  some  point  on  Lake  Michigan  at 
or  near  the  mouth  of  Grand  river. 

February  12,  1855,  the  Port  Huron  & 
Milwaukee  railroad  company  was  organized 
to  construct  a  similar  railroad,  and  work 
commenced,  but  finally  the  company  amal- 
gamated with  the  Port  Huron  &  Lake 
Michigan. 

In  November,  1865,  the  Port  Huron  & 
Lake  Michigan  railroad  company  planned 
the  construction  of  the  line  from  Port 
Huron  to  Flint,  and  that  section  was  opened 
December,  1871. 

The  Peninsular  railroad  company  was 
chartered  October  3,  1865,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  between  Lansing  and 
Battle  Creek;  and  on  January  3,  1868,  the 
Peninsular  Railroad  Extension  company,  for 
an  extension  from  Battle  Creek  to  the 
Indiana  State  Line,  which  two  companies 
were  consolidated  into  a  corporation  known 
as  the  Peninsular  railway  company,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1868. 
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The  Peninsular  railroad  company  of 
Indiana  was  chartered  for  the  construction 
of  a  railway  through  Indiana,  October  14, 
1859.  These  two  companies,  with  the 
Peninsular  railroad  company  of  Illinois,  were 
consolidated  in  May,  1870.  Under  the 
above  named  charter,  the  Peninsular  rail- 
road, from  Lansing  to  South  Bend,  was 
constructed,  and  opened  for  traffic  in  1872. 

In  August,  1873,  the  Port  Huron  and 
Lake  Michigan  railroad  was  consolidated 
with  the  Peninsular  railway,  from  Lansing 
to  Valparaiso,  under  the  name  of  the  Chica- 
go and  Lake  Huron  railroad,  and  the  sec- 
tion from  South  Bend  to  Valparaiso  was 
opened  for  traffic  October,  1873. 

In  July,  1874,  the  Chicago  and  North- 
eastern railroad  company  was  chartered 
under  the  auspices  of  the  before  named  com- 
panies, for  the  construction  of  the  link  line 
between  Flint  and  Lansing,  and  by  January 
1,  1877,  work  was  completed  and  the  line  was 
opened. 

In  June,  1878,  the  Chicago  and  State 
Line  railroad  company  was  incorporated,  and 
under  its  articles  of  association  purchased 
the  Chicago  and  Southern  railroad,  sold 
April  24,  1878,  under  foreclosure,  by  a 
decree  of  the  Illinois  circuit  court,  and  ac- 
quired the  power  to  extend  the  said  railroad 
easterly  to  the  State  line  between  the  States 
of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  making  a  continu- 
ous line  from  the  city  of  Chicago  to  said 
State  line. 

In  April,  1879,  the  Chicago  and  State 
Line  Extension  railway  was  formed  for  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  from  the  Indiana 
State  line  (Lake  county)  to  Valparaiso. 

On  August  2ii,  1879,  the  Northwestern 
Grand  Trunk  railway  in  Michigan  was 
chartered,  and  the  railway  property  from 
Port  Huron  to  Flint  acquired  by  transfer  to 
that  corporation  under  a  deed  of  foreclose- 
ure  and  sale  by  the  master  in  chancery.  • 

On  January  6, 1880,  the  Michigan  railway 
company  was  incorporated,  and  the  line  from 
Lansing  to  Milton,  with  its  equipment,  ac- 
quired through  a  conveyance  of  similar 
character. 


On  January  6,  1880,  the  Indiana  railway 
came  into  existence,  and  purchased  the  rail- 
way franchise  between  Milton  and  Valpa- 
raiso, together  with  rolling  stock,  etc., 
under  decree  of  foreclosure  and  sale. 

On  September  3,  1879,  the  Chicago  and 
State  Line  and  Chicago  and  State  Line  Ex- 
tension companies  were  consolidated  under 
the  name  of  the  Northwestern  Grand  Trunk 
(in  Illinois  and  Indiana),  which  was  granted, 
by  charter,  power  to  complete  a  railway  from 
Chicago  to  Valparaiso,  which  section  was 
opened  for  traffic  February  8,  1880. 

On  April  7,  1880,  was  effected  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  various  companies  organized 
as  above  named  under  the  name  of  the  Chi- 
cago and  Grand  Trunk  railway  company. 
The  length  of  the  line,  exclusive  of  two  short 
branches  aggregating  8.76  miles,  was  330.5 
miles.  Its  capital  stock  is  $6,600,000;  its 
funded  debt,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1884, 
was  $12,000,000;  its  floating  indebtedness  at 
the  same  time  was  $b96,22].60;  the  total 
liabilities  aggregating  $12,896,221.60. 

The  following  table  shows  the  financial 
results  of  the  operation  of  the  road  during 
the  first  five  years  of  its  existence: 
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685,6*2.18 
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3.098.949.28 

2,346,066.65 

74,136  83 

678.716.40 

681,273.19 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1889,  the  funded 
debt  of  the  company  consisted  of  $6,000,000 
first  mortgage  six  per  cent,  bonds,  maturing 
January  1,  1900,  and  $6,000,000  second 
mortgage  five  per  cent,  forty  years'  bonds, 
maturing  January  1,  1922.  The  operation 
for  the  same  year  showed  gross  earnings  to 
the  amount  of  $3,380,197  and  net  earnings 
reaching  $937,426  54,  and  in  addition  the 
company  received  for  rents  the  sum  of  $100,- 
583.88,  making  the  total  available  revenue 
for  the  year  $1,038,010.42. 

The  following  statement  affords  data  for  a 
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comparison  of  the  condition  of  the  line  in 
1881  and  in  1890,  and  presents  a  view  of 
the  condition  of  the  road  at  the  latter  date: 


1881 

1890 

33046 

33527 

In  Illinois  .   .     — 
Total  capital  stock  

25.89 
16,600,000.00 

30.65 
$  7.100,000.00 

18,969.74 

21  489.10 

Total  funded  debt  

10,000.000.00 

15,291,200.00 

Ditto  per  mile 

30,333.26 

4P  280.87 

1  702,11600 

4  056  490.94 

Operating  expenses  
Taxes           .    . 

1,365,902.16 
16  704  74 

2,87i,120.19 
123,421.54 

Interest  on  tunded  debt  ... 

242,501.00 
476  531.35 

659,979.97 
1  0609.921 

The  year  1890,  however,  did  not  exhibit  as 
satisfactory  financial  results  as  had  1889,  the 
net  revenue  for  the  former  year  (not  inclusive 
of  amount  paid  for  taxes)  being  $895,398.72, 
as  against  $910,588.19  in  the  latter.  This 
circumstance  was  due  to  an  increase  in 
operating  expenses,  the  gross  receipts  from 
traffic  having  been  larger  in  1890  than  in 
1889.  The  freight  traffic  of  the  company 
for  1890  showed  an  increase  of  116,331 
tons  in  through  freight  and  of  30,501  tons 
in  local  freight.  Of  the  whole  amount 
of  freight  carried  the  enormous  quantity 
of  816,166  tons,  representing  earnings  of 
$1,349,654,  was  sent  forward  from  Chi- 
cago during  the  year,  as  against  644,427 
tons,  representing  $1,187,664,  the  pre- 
vious year.  There  was  received  at  Chica- 
go during  the  year  477,544  tons,  earning 
$648,126,  as  against  404,206  tons,  earning 
$589,410,  in  1889.  The  receipts  of  the  com- 
pany would  probably  have  been  larger,  had 
it  not  been  for  a  railroad  war  on  east  bound 
freight  precipitated  in  May,  1890.  Pro- 
visions formed  the  chief  bone  of  contention, 
and  freights  were  reduced  from  a  basis  of  30 
cents  from  Chicago  to  New  York  to  25  cents, 
thus  materially  interfering  with  the  com- 
pany's profits. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
note  the  total  east  bound  traffic  from  Chicago 
on  all  lines  reporting  to  the  Central  Traffic 
Association  from  1886  to  1890,  inclusive  : 

1888 1,878,925  tons. 

1887  2,219.351     '• 

1888 2,364.627    " 

1889 ..2,462.664    " 

1890 3,066,460    " 


Up  to  1890,  the  surplus  earnings  of  the 
Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  company,  paya- 
ble to  the  Grand  Trunk  Junction  company, 
had  been  $240,000  in  stocks  of  the  Belt  Line 
railway  of  Chicago,  of  which  180,000  then 
remained  in  the  treasury  of  the  company  as 
an  asset. 

In  common  with  other  leading  railroad 
companies  having  terminals  in  Chicago, 
the  Grand  Trunk  company  became  guaran- 
tors of  a  fund  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  World's  Fair,  believing  that  all  the  rail- 
ways would  be  amply  protected  in  so  doing 
by  the  increased  business  lhat  they  would 
secure,  and  the  financial  success  of  the  Fair 
itself. 

On  November  1,  1890,  the  company 
began  to  operate  the  Cincinnati,  Saginaw  & 
Mackinaw  railroad,  under  an  agreement  with 
the  latter  company. 

It  having  been  found  that  re-ballasting  was 
much  needed  at  the  western  end  of  the  line, 
the  company  purchased,  during  the  year,  a 
gravel  pit  covering  some  thirty  acres,  about 
nine  miles  west  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  and 
two  miles  south  of  the  main  line,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Kankakee  river. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1892, 
the  gross  earnings  from  operations  were 
$4,016,605  ;  operating  expenses  $2,238,401  ; 
net  income  from  operations,  $1,078,103;  and 
the  total  income  from  all  sources  $1,175,485. 
From  this  were  deductible  $1,134,670  in  fixed 
charges,  leaving  a  net  income  of  $40,815. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Howe  is  the  only  member  of  the 
directory  who  resides  in  Chicago.  Of  the 
general  official  staff  (1892)  this  city  can 
claim  only  four  members : — Messrs.  G.  B. 
Reeve,  traffic  manager;  David  Brown,  general 
central  freight  agent ;  W.  E.  Davis,  general 
passenger  and  ticket  agent;  and  F.  A.  Howe, 
agent  in  Illinois  for  the  transfer  of  stock. 

The  New  Albany  &  Salem  railroad  com- 
pany was  organized  on  July  8,  1847,  under  a 

Louisville,  Xew  Albany      laW  °f  the   State   °f  In' 

&  cwcauo  Kaiiroad.  diana  authorizing  pri- 
vate companies  to  complete  any  of  the 
unfinished  works  of  the  State.  On  February 
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11,  1848,  the  State,  by  enactment,  relin- 
quished its  rights  to  the  improvements 
already  made,  and  authorized  the  company 
to  extend  the  road.  The  road  was  completed 
from  New  Albany  to  Michigan  City  (288.26 
miles),  and  opened  for  business  on  July  4, 
1852;  on  October  4,  1859,  the  name  of  the 
company  was  changed  to  the  Louisville,  New 
Albany  &  Chicago  railroad  company.  On 
December  27,  1872,  its  property  was  sold 
under  a  foreclosure  of  mortgage.  The  bond- 
holders became  the  purchasers  and  a  new 
company  was  organized,  under  the  present 
name,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $3,000,000.  A 
consolidation  with  the  Chicago  &  Indianapolis 
Air  Line  railroad  company  was  effected  on 
May  5,  1891,  but  the  new  corporation  re- 
tained the  name  of  the  Louisville,  New  Al- 
bany &  Chicago. 

As  at  present  managed  the  main  line  is  op- 
erated from  Chicago  to  Louisville,  and  what 
is  known  as  the  Air  Line  is  from  Chicago  to 
Indianapolis,  through  freight  and  passenger 
trains  being  scheduled  between  these  termin- 
als. The  total  length  of  the  road,  including 
terminal  facilities,  is  535.7  miles. 

The  company  is  one-fifth  owner  of  the 
Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  railroad,  and 
jointly  with  other  lines  uses  twenty  miles  of 
track  between  Hammond  and  Chicago.  It  has 
also  a  permanent  contract  with  the  Lake  Erie 
&  Western  railroad  for  joint  use  of  terminal 
facilities  at  Indianapolis.  A  contract  has 
also  been  entered  into  with  the  Louis- 
ville Bridge  company  for  the  joint  use,  with 
other  lines,  of  the  bridge  between  New 
Albany  and  Louisville.  The  rental  paid  by 
all  lines  using  the  bridge  is  applied,  after 
paying  expenses,  to  the  purchase  of  the 
bridge  itself,  and  the  ownership  of  the  prop- 
erty will  ultimately  rest  with  the  tenant 
companies. 

Much  outside  conjecture  has  been  raised 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  cognomen  "  Monon," 
by  which  the  road  is  well  known.  Many 
fancy  it  was  an  adaptation  from  Scott's  poem 
of  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake:" 

"  The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill, 
Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monon's  rill." 


This  may  be  so;  but  Mr.  James  Barker,  gen- 
eral passenger  agent,  explains  it  by  saying 
that  the  junction  point  of  the  air  line  with 
the  main  line  is  at  Monon,  a  town  named 
after  a  stream  on  which  it  is  situated — an 
Indian  name,  Monon,  signifying  swift-run- 
ning stream. 

A  re-organization  of  the  company  was 
effected  in  1889,  the  officers  chosen  for  the 
ensuing  year  being  as  follows:  William  L. 
Breyfogle,  president;  George  F.  Postle- 
thwaite,  first  vice-president;  Hiram  W. 
Hunt,  second  vice-president;  "Wm.  H.  Lewis, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  John  A.  Hilton,  as- 
sistant secretary  and  treasurer;  Wm.  F.  Black, 
general  manager;  W.  H.  McDoel,  traffic 
manager;  H.  H.  Kendrick,  auditor;  G.  W. 
Kreitzinger,  general  counsel;  E.  C.  Field, 
general  solicitor;  K.  M.  Arnold,  general 
freight  agent;  and  James  Barker,  general 
passenger  agent. 

On  assuming  charge  of  the  property,  the 
new  management  were  of  the  opinion  that 
sound  business  policy  dictated  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  considerable  sum  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  property,  with  a  view  to  its 
safe  and  economical  administration.  For 
this  purpose  there  was  authorized  an  issue  of 
general  mortgage  five  per  cent,  gold  bonds, 
to  the  amount  of  $12,800,000.  The  mort- 
gage provided  for  the  refunding,  at  five  per 
cent.,  the  $10,000,000  six  per  cent,  bonds 
already  outstanding;  and  $2,800,000  addi- 
tional was  to  be  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  the  plant.  Against  these  bonds,  during 
the  first  year,  there  was  chargeable  the  sum 
of  $1,077,354.36,  which  amount  was  expended 
on  account  of  construction  and  the  general 
betterment  of  the  property.  Other  consid- 
erable additions  were  made  to  the  equipment 
of  the  road,  the  road-bed  was  improved  by 
the  substitution  of  steel  for  iron  rails,  and  in 
other  ways,  and  the  bridges,  trestles  and 
other  track  openings  received  necessary 
repairs. 

The  financial  results  of  the  year,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  1889,  were  satisfactory, 
as  may  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the 
appended  table: 
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1889.... 

$2  521  705  86 

$1  577  893  51 

189J  

2630  132  11 

1  630  878  68 

999  053  43 

In  addition  to  the  gross  earnings,  the  com- 
pany received,  during  the  year  1890,  divi- 
dends from  the  Belt  railway  of  Chicago  and 
from  the  Western  Indiana  railway,  aggregat- 
ing $225,000.  Of  this  sum,  $200,000  was  in 
the  stock  of  the  Belt  line,  and  was  placed 
with  the  Farmers'  Loan  &  Trust  company, 


under  the  provisions  of  the  mortgage.  The 
dividends  from  the  Western  In  liana  com- 
pany were  applied  to  the  redaction  of  fixed 
charges  of  the  road  in  the  matter  of  rentals. 
The  following  table  presents  a  summary  of 
the  freight  and  passenger  traffic  of  the  road 
during  the  years  1889  and  1890. 


FREIGHT    TRAFFIC. 


YEAR. 

FREIGHT  EARN- 
INGS. 

TOTAL  FREIGHT 
TONNAGE. 

TONS  CARRIED 
ONE    MILE. 

EARNINGS    PER 
MILE. 

EARNINGS  PER 
TON  PER  MILE. 

1889     . 

$1  668  186  87 

1  238023 

184  709  596 

1.35  cents 

.903  cents 

18UO  

1  80'*  3l4  56 

1  323  422 

204  362  481 

36      " 
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PASSENGER  TRAFFIC. 


YEAR. 

PASSENGEREARN- 

INGS. 

NUMBER  OF  PAS- 
SENGERS CAR- 
RIED. 

NUMBER  OF  PAS- 
SENGERS CARRIED 
ONE  MILE. 

EARNINGS  PER 
PASSENGER. 

EARNINGS  PER 
PASSENGER     PER 
MILE. 

1889... 

$58503685 

694614 

26  758  812 

84.22  cents. 

2.187  cents. 

1890  

60090891 

657  444 

27,159,024 

91.40      " 

2.;  13      " 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio   railroad  company 
secured  an  entrance   into   Chicago  in   No- 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  vem  ber>  1874>  over  the  line  of 
Railroad.      the  mjnojs  Central  road,  with 

which  company  a  contract  was  also  made  for 
the  use  of  depot  grounds. 

The  project  of  an  extension  of  the  road  to 
Chicago  was  conceived?  in  1871-72.  A  line 
was  accordingly  constructed  from  a  point 
about  ninety  miles  north  of  Newark,  Ohio  (on 
the  Lake  Erie  divison),  to  Chicago  Junction, 
a  distance  of  260  miles.  The  location  secured 
at  once  the  two  great  advantages  of  low 
grades  and  directness,  the  distance  from 
this  city  to  Baltimore,  by  this  route,  being 
811,  and  to  Washington  784  miles.  The 
point  of  divergence  was  chosen  with  a  view 
to  the  ultimate  concentration,  upon  this 
Toute,  of  the  traffic  of  the  main  line  and 
of  the  Pittsburgh,  Washington  &  Baltimore 


railroad,  as  well  as  that  between  Pittsburgh 
and  Wheeling.  The  value  of  the  line  was 
estimated  by  the  directory,  on  its  comple- 
tion, at  $6,357,893.43. 

The  following  table  affords  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  financial  results  of  the 
operation  of  the  branch  since  its  opening: 


YEAR 

GROSS 
EARNINGS. 

EXPENSES. 

NET 
EARNINGS. 

1874          

*    64  053.04 

$1,136,857.69 

$27,195.39 

1875         .           .... 

959  16423 

1,169.331.69 

1878  

1,231.785.88 

1,065,082  86 

166,703.02 

1877  
1878 

957.695.60 
I,0.i7,558.96 

834.41521 
828.010.57 

123,280.39 
429,548.39 

1879      

1,153.852.27 

659,321.57 

594.537.70 

1880 

1,548  994.51 

982,320.88 

568,673.63 

1881  

1,638,661.65 

1,185.591.97 

453,OH968 

1882  «.   .  

1,692,006.57 

1,245,600.01 

446.406.56 

1883 

1  878,167.23 

1,304,664.10 

573,503.12 

1884                      ..   . 

2.046.880.53 

1,557.892.57 

488,!lfi7.% 

1885      
1886  

1.724.611.73 
2.098.567.65 

1,463,006.72 
1.828,651.32 

261,605.01 
269,916.33 

1887 

2070,033.13 

1.988,911  09 

81,12204 

1888 

2  18941753 

2,024,277.23 

164.K40.30 

1889           

2,287,531  23 

1,911,315.44 

S76.2I5.79 

1890           

2  603,445.01 

2,218,186.82 

385,258.19 
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About  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the 
branch,  forty  acres  of  land  were  purchased 
at  Chicago  Junction,  fifty-six  acres  were 
donated  at  Garret  City,  and  forty  acres  at 
South  Chicago,  for  depot  grounds,  machine 
shops,  engine  houses,  etc.  In  this  city  a 
brick  freight  warehouse  was  erected  in  1875. 
Connections  were  made  with  the  Stock 
Yards,  and  ample  preparations  made  for  an 
extensive  traffic  in  live-stock. 

During  1877,  some  changes  were  made  in 
the  corporation's  constitution  and  control. 
The  original  legal  name — the  Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh  &  Chicago  railroad — did  not 
properly  represent  or  characterize  the  line 
finally  adopted,  and  was  changed,  under  the 
laws  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  to  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  &  Chicago  railroad  company.  The 
line,  however,  is  still  known  as  the  Chicago 
division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad. 
The  extension  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
line  to  this  city  was  not  viewed  with  favor 
by  other  of  the  trunk  lines,  who  believed 
that  in  it  they  saw  a  formidable  competitor. 
Much  jealousy  was  engendered,  and  a  fierce 
commercial  rivalry  raged  for  some  time. 

By  mutual  consent  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  and  Illinois  Central  companies,  the  use 
of  the  depot  of  the  latter  was  abandoned  by 
the  former  in  1875,  and  the  city  terminus 
was  fixed  at  the  Exposition  building,  on 
Michigan  avenue. 

With  a  view  of  securing  a  much  needed 
connection  with  an  additional  lake  port,  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  company,  during 
JS90,  purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Valley  railway  of  Ohio,  extending  from 
Valley  Junction  to  Cleveland  (where  it  has 
valuable  terminals),  a  distance  of  seventy- 
five  miles. 

The  control  of  this  road  facilitated  the  con- 
struction of  a  connecting  line  between  Akron 
and  Chicago  Junction,  the  terminus  of  the 
Chicago  division  of  the  Baltimore&Ohio  line. 

The  Akron  &  Chicago  Junction  railroad 
company,  controlled  by  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  undertook  the  construction  of  this 
connecting  line  of  seventy-three  miles.  It 
will  furnish  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  company 


with  a  shorter  and  better  graded  line  to 
Chicago  than  it  has  heretofore  possessed, 
greatly  facilitating  the  handling  of  its  in- 
creasing business  to  and  from  the  North- 
west. 

The  only  general  officer  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  &  Chicago  company  residing  in  Chi- 
cago is  Mr.  G.  A.  Richardson,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Four  of  the  nine  directors  also 
reside  in  this  city,  viz.:  Messrs.  J.  G.  Lom- 
bard, James  Walsh,  C.  C.  Clark  and  H.  E. 
Weaver. 

The  original  name  of  this  company  was 
the  Chicago,  Continental  &  Baltimore  rail- 

Chioairo&  Atlantic  road  company,  organized, 
Railroad.  under  the  general  railroad 
law  of  Indiana  on  November  S,  1871.  On  No- 
vember 8,  1881,  there  had  been  organized, 
under  the  general  law  of  Ohio,  the  Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh  &  Continental  railroad 
company.  On  February  13,  1873,  the  name 
of  the  former  was  changed  to  the  Chicago 
&  Atlantic  railroad  company,  and  on  August 
8,  1873,  the  two  companies  were  consolidated 
under  that  title. 

On  November  1, 1880,  the  company  leased 
from  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  railroad 
company  the  use  of  their  tracks  from  Chicago 
to  Hammond,  Indiana  (or  State  line),  a  dis- 
tance of  18.2  miles.  The  road  from  Marion, 
Ohio,  to  Hammond  (249  miles),  was  turned 
over  to  the  consolidated  company  by  the 
contractors  on  February  1,  1883.  On  April 
12,  1883,  the  first  train  ran  between  Chicago 
and  Huntington,  Ohio;  and  from  Hunting- 
ton  to  Marion,  Ohio,»on  May  1,  1883.  The 
first  through  traffic  was  undertaken  on  June 
17th  of  the  same  year. 

At  the  close  of  1884,  the  entire  length  of 
the  main  line  and  branches  owned  by  the 
company  was  249.1  miles,  these  figures 
being  exclusive  of  the  18.2  miles  between 
this  city  and  the  Indiana  State  line,  leased 
from  the  Western  Indiana. 

The  company's  total  liabilities  at  the  same 
time  were: 

Capital  stock.  ....$10.000,000.00 

Bonded  debt 6.500,000.00 

Floatiug  debt 2,358,095.45 

Total 818,858,095.45 
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The  general  balance  sheet  for  the  year 
showed  a  deficiency  in  the  assets  of  $4,749,- 
176.22,  and  the  financial  operations  of  the 
year  a  loss  of  $563,734.94. 

In  1»83,  provision  was]  made  for  an  issue 
of  $5,000,000  second  mortgage  six  per  cent, 
gold  40  years  bonds  to  pay  off  the  floating 
debt  and  provide  for  new  equipment,  etc. 
None  of  these  bonds  were  sold,  but  they  were 
largely  pledged  for  New  York,  Lake  Erie  & 
Western  loans,  and  about  $800, 000  were  held 
by  the  Erie  and  $2,500,000  in  trust  for  the 
Erie  by  the  Farmers'  Loan  &  Trust  com- 
pany. Default  was  made  in  the  interest 
payable  on  the  first  mortgage  bonds  on  No- 
vember 1,  1884,  and  in  February,  1886,  fore- 
closure proceedings  were  taken.  In  March, 
1887,  a  plan  for  the  relief  of  the  company 
and  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties  with  the 
Erie  road  was  proposed.  It  provided  for  a 
re-organization  of  the  company  on  a  basis 
of  $100,000  stock,  $12,000,000  new  firsts 
and  $100,000,000  incomes;  the  entire  issue 
of  stock  and  $5,000,000  income  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  Erie  company  in  consideration 
of  its  guaranty  by  the  latter  of  interest  on 
the  new  first  mortgage  bonds,  $6,825,000  of 
new  first  mortgage  and  $975,000  of  income 
bonds  to  be  issued  in  exchange  for  old  obli- 
gations, $2,000,000  iii  new  first  mortgage 
bonds  in  settlement  of  debts  to  the  Erie  and 
other  companies,  $700,000  to  make  up  bal- 
ance of  old  second  mortgage  bonds  at  40  per 
cent,  of  their  face  value,  and  $2,000,000  of 
the  remainder  to  be  reserved  for  improve- 
ments. The  balance  of  income  bonds,  $4,- 
025,000,  were  to  be  issued  at  the  rate  of  40 
per  cent,  in  exchange  for  old  stock. 

On  November  9,  1888,  suit  was  begun  by 
the  mortgage  trustees,  and  in  January,  1889, 
a  decree  was  entered  ordering  the  sale  of  the 
property,  and  an  appeal  was  taken  on  behalf 
of  the  second  mortgage  bondholders.  V.  T. 
Malott  was  appointed  receiver  on  May  18, 
1889,  and  in  August  following  was  authorized 
to  borrow  $250,000  on  receiver's  certificate. 

The  financial  receipts  of  the  year  1889, 
showed  a  deficit  of  8191,528.12.  * 


The  New  York  &  Chicago  railway  company 
was  incorporated  in  the  State  of  Illinois 

New  York,  ch  cage  &  ullder  the  general  railroad 
St.  Louis  Raiiro«d.  act,  and  articles  of  associ- 
ation were  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  state  on  March  23,  1881.  The  purpose  of 
incorporation  was  the  construction  and 
operation  of  a  line  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago, 
in  connection  with  the  Buffalo,  Cleveland  & 
Chicago  railroad  company,  of  New  York, 
the  Buffalo  &  Chicago  railroad  company,  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  New  York  &  Chicago 
railroad  company,  of  Ohio,  and  the  New 
York  &  Chicago  railroad  company,  of  Indi- 
ana, incorporated,  respectively,  at  or  about 
the  same  time,  in  the  various  States  named. 

These  various  companies  were  consolidated 
soon  after  their  incorporation,  under  the 
name  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
railroad  company,  and  articles  of  consolida- 
tion were  filed  on  April  12,  1881,  stating  the 
amount  of  capital  stock  to  be  $35,000,000, 
which  amount  was  increased  one  year  later 
to  $50,000,000. 

Soon  after  the  consolidation,  the  work  of 
construction  was  commenced,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 1, 1882,  the  road  was  formally  turned 
over  to  the  company  by  the  contractors,  and 
the  entire  line  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago — 
512.54  miles — was  put  in  operation.  The 
line  is  known  as  the  "Nickel  Plate." 

At  the  opening  of  1885,  the  total  liabilities 
of  the  company  were  as  follows: 

Common  Stock $28,000,000  00 

Preferred  Stock 32,000,00000 

FundedDebt 19, '  03,000  OJ 

Floating  Debt 2,815,81082 

Total $72,5.8,81082 

The  result  of  the  financial  operations  for 
1884  were  as  follows: 

Total  income 8    3,028,829  87 

Operating  expenses  and  taxes: 

Excess Jl,990,762  70 

Less  taxes 82,372  89 

2,073,136  59 

Netincome 955.69378 

Interest  and  rentals 1,52662723 

Deficit  for  year $      570,93'i  45 

The  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  at  the 
close  of  1884  was  $1,008,937.33. 
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In  1885,  it  failed  to  pay  the  interest  on 
any  of  its  bonded  indebtedness.  D.  W. 
Caldwell  was  appointed  receiver  of  the  prop- 
erty in  March,  1885,  and  operated  the  rail- 
road until  September  30, 1887.  The  receiver 
purchased  the  equipment  of  the  railway  and 
took  up  the  equipment  certificates.  On 
May  19,  1887,  the  road  was  sold  under  fore- 
closure proceedings,  and  a  re-organization 
was  effected  by  which  the  floating  debts  of 
the  company  were  paid. 

The  present  New  York,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  railroad  company  is  a  consolidation  of 
the  following  corporations:  The  New  York, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  railroad  company,  a 
corporation  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  the 
Brie  &  State  Line  railroad  company,  a  cor- 
poration of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ;  the 
Cleveland  &  State  Line  railroad  company,  a 
corporation  of  the  State  of  Ohio  ;  and  the 
Fort  Wayne  &  Illinois  railroad  company,  a 
corporation  of  the  State  of  Indiana ;  and 
owns  the  railroad  from  Buffalo  to  the  west 
line  of  Indiana.  It  also  operates  that  part 
of  the  line  in  Illinois  under  a  lease  from  the 
Chicago  &  State  Line  company,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  lessee  shall  keep  the  railroad 
in  repair  and  pay  a  nominal  rental.  The 
lessee  is  also  the  owner  of  all  the  capital 
stock. 

The  consolidated  company  took  possession 
of  the  whole  line  from  Buffalo  to  Grand 
Crossing  on  October  1,  1887.  The  first 
mortgage  contains  a  provision  for  a  sinking 
fund  of  $100,000  per  annum  when  net 
earnings  are  $900,000  or  more,  to  be  used  in 
purchasing  bonds,  if  they  can  be  obtained  at 
102  and  interest,  or  less. 

None  of  the  general  officers  or  of  the 
directors  reside  in  Chicago. 

This  company  was  formed  June  17,  1887, 
under  the  general  laws  of  Wisconsin,  for  the 
Wisconsin  central  purpose  of  acquiring  pos- 
Kaiiroad.  session,  ownership  and  con- 

trol of  the  Minnesota,  St.  Croix  &  Wisconsin, 
the  Wisconsin  &  Minnesota,  the  Chippewa 
Falls  &  Western,  the  St.  Paul  &  St.  Croix 
Falls,  the  Wisconsin  Central,  the  Penokee, 
and  Packwaukee  and  Montello  railroads, 


which  were  independent  corporations,  con- 
stituting, with  their  leased  lines,  viz.,  the  Mil- 
waukee &  Lake  Winnebago, and  Chicago,  Wis- 
consin &  Minnesota  railroads  the  Wisconsin 
Central  Trunk  line  system,  connecting  Ash- 
land on  Lake  Superior,  St.  Paul  &  Minnea- 
polis in  Minnesota,  and  the  Geogebic  iron 
range  in  Michigan,  with  the  cities  of  Mil- 
waukee and  Chicago.  On  December  31, 1889, 
its  books  showed: 


IST  MTGE. 
BONDS. 

INCOME 
BONDS. 

PREF. 
STOCK. 

COMMON 
STOCK. 

Total  capital 
Expended  . 

$12.000,000.00 
10,005,811.71 

89,000,000.00 
7,645,333.34 

$3,000,000 
2.727,404 

$12,000,000 
11,822,100 

Leaving  i  n 
h  a  n  d  s  o  f 
Trustees.  .  .  . 

$  1,994,188.29 

$1,354,666.66 

$  272,596 

$       177,900 

On  July  1,  1888,  the  Wisconsin  Central 
company  entered  upon  the  actual  possession, 
operation  and  management  of  the  entire 
Wisconsin  Central  system,  so-called,  the 
result  being  a  large  reduction  in  capitaliza- 
tion. 

In  May,  1889,  an  arrangement  for  the 
Northern  Pacific  to  run  over  the  lines  of  this 
company  into  St.  Paul  and  Chicago  was  made 
by  a  contract  for  ninety-nine  years  from  July 
1, 1889.  In  January,  1890,  it  was  decided  to 
change  this  contract  to  a  lease,  on  a  rental  of 
35  per  cent,  of  gross  earnings.  The  entire 
system  was  leased  April  1,  1890,  to  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad  company,  which 
now  operates  it. 

The  entire  length  of  road  operated  by  the 
company  on  June  30,  1889,  was  828.65 
miles. 

The  operations  of  the  Wisconsin  Central 
system  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889, 
were  thus  summarized  in  Poor's  Manual  for 
1890:  Train  mileage,  passenger,  1,772,428; 
freight,  1,701,871;  other,  1,052,309;  total, 
4,526,608  miles.  Passengers  carried,  1,491,- 
317;  carried  one  mile,  52,241,674;  average 
mile  rate  1.01  cents.  Earnings,  passenger, 
81,044,949.85;  freight,  $2,642,710.43;  mail, 
*8 o,212. 9,9;  express,  $57,333.50;  other,  $84,- 
357.76;  total  ($4,703.51  per  mile),  $3,897,. 
564.52.  Operating  expenses,  transportation 
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$1,267,850.98;  maintenance  of  way,  etc., 
$449,900;  maintenance  of  equipment,  $436,- 
659.57;  general,  $450,192.52;  total  ($4,703.- 
51  per  mile),  $2,604,603.07.  Net  earnings, 
$1,292,961.45. 

This  company  was  chartered  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania  in  1890,  to  cover  all 
the  varied  interests  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railway  com- 
pany. Of  the  many  lines  managed  by  this 
company,  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  & 
Chicago,  and  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  railways  find  a  terminus 
at  Chicago. 

The  principal  offices  of  the  company  are 
at  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  where  also 
reside  all  of  its  directors. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  best  obtain  an 
idea  of  the  importance  of  Chicago  as  a  rail- 
road centre  by  an  examination  of  the 
appended  tables,  which  show  the  names, 
direction  and  mileage  of  all  the  lines  cen- 
tering at  this  point.  The  total  mileage  of 
the  various  roads  aggregates  over  102,000, 
connecting  the  great  metropolis  of  the  West 
with  Canada,  Mexico  and  every  State  in  the 
American  Union. 

LINES    EAST    OF   THE   MISSOURI   RIVER,   TRIBU- 
TARY TO    CHICAGO. 


Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  &  Northern — 

Chicago*  Alton 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

Chicago  &  North- Western  ( proper) 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  it  Omaha.. 

Sioux  City    &  Pacific  

Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  &  Western 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Kansas  City 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Northern 

Chicago  Burlington  &  Quincy 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 

Chicago,  Santa  Fe  &  California 

Chicago  Great  Western 

Chicago  &  I  Hue  Island 

Duluth  and  Iron  Range 

Great  Northern 

Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph 

Humeston  s  Shenandoah 

Illinois  Central.  

Keokuk  &  Western 

Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs. 

Missouri,  Kansas*  Texas 

M  inneapoljs  &  St.  Louis. 

Quincy,  Omaha  &  Kansas  City . . . 
St.  Paul  &  Uuluth  . 

Wabash    

Wisconsin  Central 


Total.. 


MAIN 

LINES- 
MILES. 


1,123 
850 
6,133 
4,274 
1,201 


461 

2,201 

1,602 

517 

921 

138 

119 

4,112 

295 

113 

2,887 

148 

808 

108 

368 

136 

246 

2,121 

867 


32,350 


ROADS  WEST   OF  THE   MISSOURI    RIVER,  TRIBU- 
TARY TO  CHICAGO. 


Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 

Burlington  &  Missouri  River 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha 

Fremont,  Elkhorn  &  Missouri  Valley 

Sioux  City  &  Pacific 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 

Chicago,  Ft.  Madison  &  lies  Moines 

Canadian  Pacific 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 

Mexican  International 

Mexican  Central  

Northern  Pacific 

Southern  Pacific 

St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island 

Sioux  City  &  Northern 

Sioux  City,  O'Neill  &  Western 

Union  Pacific  and  Oregon  Railr'd  &  Navigation 
Missouri  Pacific 


Total 


MAIN 
LINES. 

MILES. 


4,192 

3,339 

281 

1,482 

19 


71 

8,273 
1,687 
1,652 

573 
1,847 
4.379 
6,514 

454 
97 

129 


5,384 


49,326 


EASTERN  AND   SOUTHERN  RAILROADS  CENTERING 
IN  CHICAGO. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Chicago  &  Erie 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 

Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk — 

Chicago  &  Western  Indiana 

Chicago  &  West  Michigan 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. 

Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  

Grand  Trunk 

Louisville,  New  Albany*  Chicago  

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 

Michigan  Central 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St .  Louis 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  System 

Pennsylvania  Company  

P.ttsburg,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago 

Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. . 


Total. 


MILEAGE. 


2,037 
269 
876 
335 
49 
583 

2,290 
178 

3,348 
658 

1,445 

1,683 
523 

3,736 

1,184 
1,520 


20,711 


These  lines  of  road  and  their  branches, 
with  those  enumerated  on  the  previous 
page,  make  a  total  of  over  102,000  miles 
of  railroad,  connecting  Chicago  with  every 
State  in  the  Union,  Canada  and  Mexico. 

RECAPITULATION. 


East  of  Missouri  River 

West  of  Missouri  River 

Eastern  and  Southern  Lines 


Grand  total 


MAIN 

LINES. 
MILES- 


32.350 
49.326 
20,711 


102,38 
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BANKS  AND   BANKING. 


BY  LTMAN  J.  GAGE. 


THE  business  of  banking  in  Chicago, 
like  the  art  itself,  has  been  a 
development  springing  out  of  the 
needs  of  accumulating  wealth  and  diversified 
commerce.  The  Bank  does  not  come  to  an 
embryo  town  perfectly  organized  and  fully 
capitalized.  It  does  not  come  on  the  first 
boat,  nor  build  up  its  solid  walls  in  a  settle- 
ment of  cabins  and  tents.  There  must  pre- 
cede it  some  degree  of  maturity  in  business, 
some  considerable  accumulation  of  wealth, 
and  an  active  commerce  with  distant  re- 
gions. 

So  long  as  a  man  uses  his  own  wealth  he 
is  a  capitalist.  It  is  only  when  he  begins 
to  employ  the  money  of  others  and  put 
forth  an  organized  system  of  credit  that  he 
becomes  a  banker. 

The  different  banking  functions  of  deposit, 
discount,  exchange  and  circulation  do  not 
arise  simultaneously,  but  are  put  in  opera- 
tion successively  as  the  operations  of  busi- 
ness become  diversified,  and  its  needs  pass 
beyond  the  facilities  employed  in  ordinary 
transactions. 

An  accumulation  of  money  beyond  the 
need  of  the  present  and  which  may  be 
required  at  some  unexpected  moment, 
calls  for  a  place  of  deposit  where  it  may  be 
kept  safely  and  withdrawn  at  the  moment 
when  it  can  be  profitably  employed.  A 
growth  of  manufactures  calling  for  a  tem- 
porary use  of  capital,  or  an  enlargement  of 
trade,  giving  occasion  for  the  employment  of 
money,  while  products  are  transported  from 
the  point  of  production  to  that  of  consump- 
tion, give  occasion  for  discount;  the  need  to 
realize  at  one  point,  the  avails  of  sales  at  a 


distant  place,  or  the  transmission  of  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  the  raw  material  of 
manufactures  or  the  supply  of  trade,  furnish 
a  demand  for  exchange;  while  the  require- 
ments of  the  daily  transactions  of  traffic  in 
the  store,  the  shop,  the  farm — at  home  and 
abroad,  call  for  a  circulating  medium  less 
ponderous  than  the  precious  metals,  and  yet 
convertible  at  once  into  them.  In  the  tend- 
ency pervading  all  modern  enterprises  to 
specialization,  the  functions  so  necessary  to 
the  transactions  of  a  somewhat  matured 
business  community  are  assumed  by  the 
banker,  who  becomes  a  necessary  and  recog- 
nised agency  in  the  transaction  of  diversified 
business  operations. 

As  the  business  of  banking  is  the  outcome 
of  the  need  of  its  facilities,  so  the  men  who 
assume  control  of  its  operations  are  usually 
those  not  trained  by  a  long  course  of  appren- 
ticeship at  the  counter  and  the  desk,butsuch 
as  happen,  by  reason  of  natural  aptitude  and 
the  circumstances  surrounding  them,  to  be 
drawn  into  the  vocation.  Thus,  the  first 
bankers  in  a  community  are  usually  drawn 
from  other  callings — successful  merchants, 
lawyers  and  men  of  versatility  and  ready 
adaptation. 

As  a  community  passes  out  of  its  embryo, 
and  assumes  a  more  stable  condition, — when 
the  frontier  settlement  has  become  the  me- 
tropolis of  a  great  and  productive  region, 
these  conditions  change,  and  there  arises  a 
call  for  banking  institutions,  with  large  cap- 
ital, carefully  regulated  by  law;  and  for 
managers  learned  in  the  principles  of  mone- 
tary science,  and  trained  in  the  intricate 
business  of  the  bank. 
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With  this  mode  of  growth  and  such  man- 
agement one  would  naturally  expect  to  find 
in  a  new  community  much  crude  and  illy 
organized  banking,  and  some  reckless,  if  not 
dishonest  management,  with  their  inevitable 
sequels  of  failure.disaster  and  derangement  of 
business.  He  would  look,  as  the  community 
increased,  for  greater  stability  and  wiser 
management ;  and  when  it  had  grown  to 
the  dimensions  of  a  commercial  and  financial 
center,  he  would  expect  to  find  solidity, 
permanence  and  solvency  in  banking 
institutions,  and  matured  experience  and 
trained  and  expert  skill  in  their  manage- 
ment. 

The  evolution  of  banking  in  Chicago  is 
but  a  process  of  such  natural  growth  and  a 
realization  of  such  expectations. 

Prior  to  the  year  1835,  Chicago  can  not  be 
said  to  have  had  any  banking  business  or 
facilities.  Such  money  as  was  in  circulation 
consisted  of  silver  coin,  or  of  scrip  issued  by 
the  Indian  traders,  and  having  a  local  circu- 
lation. One  of  the  traders,  Gurdon  S. 
Hubbard,  kept  an  account  at  Buffalo,  for  his 
own  convenience,  and  occasionally  drew 
drafts  for  the  accommodation  of  his  neigh- 
bors, which  were  uniformly  honored. 

On  the  5th  December,  1835,  a  branch  of 
the  State  Bank  of  Illinois  was  located  in 
Chicago.  Its  officers  and  directors  were — 
president,  John  H.  Kinzie;  cashier,  W.  H. 
Brown;  directors,  G.  S.  Hubbard,  Peter 
Pruyne,  E.  K.  Hubbard,  R.  J.  Hamilton, 
Walter  Kimball,  H.  B.  Clarke,  G.  W.  Dole, 
E.  D.  Taylor.  It  opened  for  business  about 
the  middle  of  December,  in  a  four-story 
brick  block  on  the  corner  of  La  Salle  and 
Washington  streets.  It  possessed  full  bank- 
ing powers,  and  for  two  years  transacted 
what  seemed  in  those  times  a  prosperous 
business.  But  the  panic  of  1837  dried  up 
its  resources  and  sent  its  notes  home  for 
redemption,  so  that  it  suspended,  with  the 
parent  bank  and  all  its  sister  branches  in 
other  sections  of  the  state.  Although  the 
legislature  legalized  the  suspension,  and  the 
bank  continued  a  sickly  and  precarious 


existence  for  a  few  years,  it  finally  went  out 
of  existence  in  1843.  From  that  time  until 
after  the  passage  of  the  general  banking 
law  in  1851,  there  existed  no  chartered  bank, 
with  full  powers,  in  Chicago. 

During  this  period,  a  most  heterogeneous 
mixture  of  paper  had  greater  or  less  circu- 
lation. There  were  bank  notes  issued  by 
Eastern  and  Southern  banks,  some  good  and 
others  ranging  through  all  degrees  of  de- 
preciation to  utter  worthlessness.  The  city 
issued  scrip  which  had  local  use  as  money, 
as  it  was  receivable  in  payment  of  taxes. 
Canal  scrip  constituted  a  considerable  part 
of  the  local  circulation.  There  was  State 
Auditor's  scrip,  and  St.  Louis  scrip,  and  the 
scrip  issued  by  small  tradesmen  "good  for 
groceries,"  "  good  for  merchandise"  and 
even  it  is  reported  "  good  for  a  drink." 

Meanwhile  the  business  of  brokerage  and 
banking  was  taken  in  hand  by  individuals 
with  no  charter,  and  no  guarantee  except 
personal  character  and  private  capital. 
Some  of  these  survived  and  were  merged 
into  respectable  banks  after  the  passage  of 
the  general  banking  law. 

Some  of  the  names  of  these  early  bankers 
are  remembered  by  many  yet  living,  though 
most,  if  not  all  of  those  who  appear  in  the 
roll  of  the  earlier  years  have  passed  away. 

From  1837  to  1840,  Strahau  and  Scott  were 
bankers — an  enterprising  firm  of  Scotchmen 
associated  with  George  Smith.  In  the  for- 
mer year,  the  Chicago  Marine  and  Fire 
Insurance  company  was  established,  though 
it  had  no  banking  powers.  Its  charter  was 
amended  in  1849.  It  was  the  predecessor 
of  the  Marine  Bank  of  Chicago. 

In  1840,  the  banking  firm  of  George 
Smith  &  Co.  was  established,  and  continued 
to  be  the  leading  house  for  about  sixteen 
years,  when  it  dissolved,  and  the  senior  part- 
ner retired  to  his  native  Scotland,  with  an 
ample  fortune  and  a  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  shrewdest  and  most  enterprising  busi- 
ness men,  who  had  up  to  that  time  made 
Chicago  their  home. 

George  Smith  at  Chicago,  and  Alexander 
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Mitchell  in  Milwaukee,  were  two  Scotchmen, 
who  came  to  this  country  about  1836,  and 
enjoyed — the  latter  until  his  death,  a  few 
years  since — a  most  successful  career  in 
finance  and  other  enterprises.  Their  re- 
sources were  boundless,  and  their  energy 
untiring,  and  although  many  attempts  were 
made  by  rivals  to  crush  them,  they  always 
discomfited  their  opponents  and  carried  their 
enterprises  to  successful  conclusions. 

In  1844,  several  new  names  are  found  in 
the  list  of  local  bankers,  such  as  Murray  & 
Brand,  Newberry  &  Burch,  composed  of 
Walter  L.  Newberry  and  Isaac  H.  Burch,  the 
former  of  whom  is  remembered  by  the 
munificently  endowed  library  which  he  be- 
queathed to  the  city,  and  the  latter  as  one  of 
the  substantial  and  successful  bankers  of 
early  Chicago.  Other  names  of  the  same  year 
are  Griffin  &  Vincent,  Elijah  &  Richard  K. 
Swift,  and  II.  W.  Wells,  agent  for  the 
Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank. 

In  the  list  of  bankers  of  1849,  the  names 
are  found  of  Alexander  Brand  &  Co.,  Curtis 
&  Tinkham,  and  D.  A.  Eddy,  and  a  year 
later  there  were  added  the  names  of  Tucker, 
Bronsou  &  Co.,  and  Jones  and  Patrick. 

The  general  banking  law  enacted  by  the 
legislature  of  Illinois  in  1851  was  a  great 
improvement  over  its  predecessors,  especially 
in  the  security  which  it  provided  for  the 
redemption  of  notes  issued  under  it.  It  was 
modeled  after  the  law  of  New  York,  which 
was  the  pattern  for  the  National  Banking 
Act  which  came  fifteen  years  later.  It  was 
however  faulty  in  one  important  particular. 
It  did  not  anticipate  the  Rebellion,  nor  deem 
the  securities  issued  by  the  sovereign  States 
of  the  Union  liable  to  repudiation.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  free  incorporation  of  banks 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  a  general  law, 
with  restrictions  and  regulations  for  their 
conduct,  and  admitted  as  security  for  the  cir- 
culating notes  to  be  issued  by  the  banks  the 
bonds  issued  by  the  several  States  of  the 
Union.  The  bonds  then  most  readily  pro- 
curable were  those  issued  by  the  States  of 
Missouri,  Georgia,  Virginia,  and  other 


southern    States,    and    these    were    largely 
deposited  as  security  for  the  note  issues. 

The  decade  from  1850  to  1860  was  an  active 
one  as  a  period  of  extraordinary  increase  of 
population  and  development  of  business.  At 
its  beginning  the  city  of  Chicago  had  a  pop- 
ulation a  trifle  under  thirty  thousand,  which 
five  years  later  had  more  than  doubled, 
and  in  1860,  exceeded  one  hundred  and  twelve 
thousand.  Property  valuations  and  commer- 
cial transactions  had  increased  in  a  much 
greater  ratio.  A  table  of  receipts  and  ship- 
ments at  Chicago  for  the  year  1857,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Andreas,  shows  the  receipts  of  lead- 
ing commodities,  by  canal,  lake  and  rail,  as 
follows: 

Corn  7,211,630  bushels. 

Oats    1,307,251       " 

Wheat 10,355,030 

Lumber 459,639,198  feet. 

Lath 80,144,000 

Shingles  131,830,250 

MillStuffs 8,362.875  tons. 

Provisions  6,252.328  pounds. 

Hogs 208,912 

Cattle 48,288 

A  gricultural  Implements 15,323,370  pounds. 

Agricultural  Products  11,893,370       •' 

As  early  as  May,  1852,  the  first  railroad  was 
completed,  connecting  Chicago  with  the 
East.  The  Illinois  Central  railroad,  first 
projected  as  early  as  1827,  was,  after  many 
difficulties  and  obstructions,  opened  to 
Bloomington  in  1852,  and  completed  to  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  in  1856. 

The  extraordinary  development  of  popu- 
lation and  business  called  for  new  and 
enlarged  financial  machinery,  and  the  enter- 
prising bankers  were  not  slow  to  respond  to 
the  demand. 

During  this  decade  the  following  banks 
were  established  in  Chicago: 

In  1852,  the  Marine  Bank.  Its  capital 
was  at  first  only  $50,000,  but  was  soon  in- 
creased to  $500,000.  J.  Young  Scammon 
was  president,  and  Edward  I.  Tinkham, 
cashier.  After  various  vicissitudes  of  great 
success  and  misfortune  it  was  finally  wound 
up  in  1874. 

Merchants  &  Mechanics'  Bank,  at  No.  5 
Clark  street.  Levi  D.  Boone,  president; 
Stephen  Bronson,  jr.,  cashier. 
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Chicago  Bank.  Capital  $1,000,000.  Tho- 
mas Burch,  president;  Alfred  Spink,  vice- 
president;  and  I.  H.  Burch,  cashier. 

Commercial  Bank. 

Chicago.City  Bank. 

Union  Bank,  owned  by  Forrest  Brothers 
&  Company. 

Bank  of  Commerce,  by  Davison  & 
McCullen. 

Farmers'  Bank,  by  Chase  Brothers  & 
Company. 

City  Bank,  by  Seth  Paine  &  Company. 

Bank  of  America,  by  George  Smith  & 
Company. 

Exchange  Bank,  by  H.  A.  Tucker. 

About  this  time  James  M.  Adsit  joined  the 
active  bankers  of  Chicago,  and  became  pro- 
minent in  financial  circles;  also  F.  Granger 
Adams,  whose  name  is  prominent  among  the 
bankers  of  the  period. 

The  Phumix  Bank  was  opened  in  1854, 
but  the  following  year  went  into  liquidation. 

In  January,  1857,  a  charter  was  obtained 
for  the  Merchants  Saving,  Loan  &  Trust 
Company.  Its  capital,  at  first  $500,000,  was 
increased  in  1867  to  $1,000,000;  in  1873,  to 
$1,500,000,  and  in  1882  to  $2,000,000.  At 
its  commencement  John  H.  Dunham  was 
president  and  A.  J.  Hammond,  cashier.  In 
1863,  Lyman  J.  Gage  became  its  cashier.  It 
ranks  at  the  present  time  fourth  in  amount 
of  business  among  the  Chicago  banks. 

In  1861,  the  Western  Fire  &  Marine 
Insurance  Company  was  established,  with 
James  H.  Woodworth  as  president,  and  W- 
H.  Waite,  secretary,  exercising  banking 
powers. 

Other  unincorporated  banking  houses  of 
that  period  were  Gurley  &  Farlin,  under 
the  style  of  Metropolitan  Bank,  and  Swift's 
Bank. 

These  banks  did  7iot  by  any  means  enjoy 
a  clear  and  undisputed  field  for  the  circula- 
tion of  their  notes.  During  the  long  period 
which  preceded  their  incorporation,  the 
notes  of  banks  located  in  other  States,  es- 
pecially in  Georgia,  had  gained  such  currency, 
and  were  so  strongly  pushed  and  supported 


by  local  banking  houses,  that  profited  by 
their  circulation,  that  they  disputed  the 
field  with  dogged  perseverance.  The  Wis- 
consin Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
located  in  Milwaukee  and  managed  by  Alex- 
ander Mitchell,  but  in  co-operation  with  that 
canny  Scotchman  in  Chicago,  George  Smith, 
enjoyed  a  wide  circulation  in  Chicago.  In 
1849  its  note  issues  amounted  to  $1,000,000, 
while  in  1851  they  had  mounted  to  $1,470,- 
000. 

The  banks  started  in  1852  and  the  follow- 
ing years  did  not  enjoy  a  long  period  of  pros- 
perity. The  panic  which  broke  over  the 
country  in  1857,  paralyzing  business,  and 
arresting  the  rapid  and  even  wild  tide  of 
prosperity  which  the  country  had  enjoyed  for 
twenty  years,  was  especially  disastrous  to  the 
business  of  Chicago,  whose  growth  had  been 
phenomenal, and  whose  values  were  less  stable 
than  those  of  the  older  East.  Indeed  much 
of  her  credit  rested  upon  no  more  substantial 
basis  than  that  "faith,  which  is  the  substance 
.  of  things  hoped  for."  Specie  payment  sus- 
pended in  New  York  city,  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  a  like  suspension  throughout  the 
country.  Most  of  the  Chicago  banks  were 
able  to  redeem  their  circulation  in  coin,  but 
a  few  of  these  were  forced  into  liquidation. 
Their  customers  failed,  and  their  assets 
rapidly  depreciated.  So  great  was  the 
derangement  of  monetary  affairs,  that 
exchange  on  the  East  commanded  rising 
premiums,  going  to  ten  per  cent,  in  October, 
1857,  and  early  in  the  next  year  reaching 
fifteen  per  cent,  premium.  It  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  that  the  circulation  used  in 
ordinary  business  depreciated  to  ninety  per 
cent,  and  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  its  par  value. 
The  circulation  became  more  heterogeneous 
and  of  widely  varied  value,  ranging  from 
eighty  per  cent,  to  par.  It  was  an  era  of 
"wild  cat"  and  "stump  tail"  circulation  to 
use  phrases  common  at  the  time,  and  expres- 
sive of  its  character.  Thompson's  Bank  Note 
Eeporter  became  a  vade  mecum  with  all  busi- 
ness men. 

The  banks  that  remained  solvent  struggled 
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under  a  load  of  embarrassments,  striving  to 
regain  their  old  prestige,  and  to  marshal 
their  assets  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  slowly 
reviving  business. 

The  political  excitement  of  1860,  followed 
by  the  secession  of  the  southern  States  in 
1861,  added  the  last  straw  to  the  burcfens  of 
the  banks.  Three-fourths  of  the  bonds  de- 
posited by  Illinois  banks  as  well  as  those  of 
the  northwestern  States  were  those  of  Mis- 
souri or  other  southern  States.  These  be- 
came almost  valueless,  and  the  banks,  unable 
to  redeem  their  circulation,  were  compelled 
to  allow  their  affairs  to  be  wound  up,  their 
securities  being  sold  by  the  State  authorities, 
and  the  pittance  received  doled  out  to  the  un- 
fortunate note  holders.  In  vain  the  legisla- 
ture of  Illinois  amended  its  banking  law,  ex- 
cluding all  bonds  but  those  of  Illinois,  and  re- 
quiringredemptions  at  Springfield  orChicago. 
The  system  of  State  banks  had  collapsed,  and, 
having  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
could  not  rise  again.  For  the  three  or  four 
years  following,  "chaos  had  come  again." 
Gold  and  silver  disappeared  from  circulation. 
The  notes  issued  by  the  Federal  Government, 
some  of  them  bearing  interest,  and  some 
being  simple  promises  to  pay,  rapidly  took 
the  place  of  all  other  circulation.  Their  rate 
of  depreciation  was  measured  by  the  daily 
quotation  of  gold,  which  mounted  to  pre- 
miums of  thirty,  fifty,  seventy-five  per  cent. 
The  final  coup  de  grace  was  dealt  to  the  State 
banks  by  the  enactment  of  the  National  Bank- 
ing Act,  March  25,  1863,  and  by  the  tax  of 
ten  per  cent,  per  annum  placed  upon  their 
circulation. 

The  solvent  State  banks  and  reputable 
bankers  hastened  to  re-organize  under  the 
Federal  law,  or  to  take  out  new  charters. 

The  first  to  organize  took  the  name  of 
First  National  Bank.  Its  charter  dates  from 
May  1,  1863.  Its  capital  at  the  beginning 
was  $100,000,  and  its  first  president,  E. 
Aiken.  Under  the  prudent  and  skillful 
management  of  its  late  president,  Samuel  M. 
Nickerson,  and  its  present  head,  Lyman  ,1, 
Qage,  who  had  been  its  cashier  since  1868, 


seconded  by  a  board  of  directors  of  sound 
and  practical  business  men,  the  capital  was 
successively  increased  by  surplus  earnings  and 
new  subscriptions  of  stock,  until  the  present 
bank,  re-organized  on  the  expiration  of  its 
first  chartered  period,  reports  in  1893,  un- 
der the  stress  of  a  fearful  financial  depression, 
a  capital  of  $3,000,000,  surplus  and  undi- 
vided earnings  $3,500,000,  and  deposits 
amounting  to  the  enormous  sum  of  nearly 
$23,000,000.  By  1864,  other  national  banks 
had  been  organized  and  put  in  operation  as 
follows: 


Second  Nat'l  Bank,  Capital ) 

Third       " 

Fourth    " 

Fifth 

Mechanics'   ' 

North  Western 

Manufacturers 


,  J.  A.  Ellis,  President 

200,000,  J.  H.  Bowen. 
150,000,  B.  Lombard, 
120,000,  Josiah  Lombard, 
350,000,  J.  T.  Scammon, 
500,000,  B.  Sturgis, 
880,000,  Wm.  H.  Brown, 


In  1865,  the  national  banks  were  rein- 
forced by  the  organization  of  the  following: 

Union  National  Bank,  Capital,  $500,000, 

W.  F.  Coolbaugh,  President. 
Merchants       "  "  450,000, 

OhaunceyB.  Blair,         " 
Commercial    "  "  200,000 

P.  B.  Westfall, 
City  "  "  300,000 

Asa  D.  Heed,  " 

Fraeler's         "  "  (Successor  to  F.  Granger  Adams.) 

Joseph  O.  Butter,  Presidunt. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  Producers'  bank, 
capital  $200,000,  of  which  H.  Doolittle  was 
president,  and  the  Treasury  bank,  with  the 
late  Ex-Mayor  James  H.  Woodworth  as 
president,  were  added  to  the  banking  corpo- 
rations of  the  city.  In  1866,  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  National  bank,  with  capital  of  $100- 
000,  William  F.  Tucker,  president,  was 
incorporated.  In  1868,  came  the  Germania 
bank,  Charles  Knobelsdorff  president,  and 
the  National  Loan  &  Trust  company,  Geo. 
C.  Smith,  president.  In  1870,  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce,  F.  F.  Haddock,  presi- 
dent, and  the  Corn  Exchange  National  bank, 
Julian  S.  Eumsey,  president,  were  incor- 
porated. 

The  International  bank,  which  had  for- 
merly done  business  under  the  name  of 
International  Mutual  Trust  company,  was 
incorporated  under  a  special  act  of  the  Illi- 
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nois  legislature  in  1867,  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000,  increased  to  $200,000.  P.  A. 
Hoffman  was  its  president. 

In  1871,  the  German  National  bank  was 
organized,  with  capital  $'350,000,  Henry 
Greenebaum,  president;  also,  the  Cook 
County  National  bank,  capital  $300,000, 
D.  D.  Spencer,  president. 

The  preceding  narrative  brings  the  his- 
tory of  Chicago  banks  down  to  the  time  of 
the  great  fire  of  October  9,  1871. 

At  that  time  there  were  in  operation 
seventeen  National  and  twelve  State  or 
private  banks. 

The  combined  capital   of  the  National  Banks 

was $6,550,000 

Surplus, 3,000,000 

Deposits 16,775,000 

Circulation, 5,000,000 

The  capital  of  the  State  and  private  banks  at 

thesametime  was 6,950,000 

And  their  deposits  about 18,000,000 

The  gloom  and  despondency  that  filled 
the  minds  of  the  bankers,  as  well  as  all 
classes  of  citizens  at  the  contemplation  of 
the  wide  spread  ruin,  can  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  Every  banking  house  but 
one  in  the  city  had  been  swept  away.  The 
property  and  business  upon  which  rested 
the  solvency  of  their  customers,  had  been 
in  great  part  destroyed,  or  arrested.  As  yet 
no  vaults  had  been  opened  and  the  condi- 
tion of  money,  securities,  and  books  con- 
tained in  them  was  not  ascertained.  For- 
tunately when  these  could  be  examined, 
they  were,  with  one  exception,  found  to  be 
in  fair  condition.  No  money  was  destroyed 
except  about  $50,000  which  was  in  the  safe 
of  Lazarus  Silverman's  bank. 

On  the  third  day  following  the  subsidence 
of  the  flames  a  meeting  of  bank  officers  was 
held,  over  which  the  president  of  the  Union 
National,  W.  P.  Coolbaugh  presided. 

A  comparison  of  views  developed  the  facts 
of  the  situation.  The  assets  of  the  banks, 
except  such  as  consisted  of  buildings  and 
furniture,  were  intact.  The  value  of  their 
notes,  with  customers  thrown  out  of  business 
and  affairs  disorganized,  was  a  doubtful 
problem.  Consultation  begat  hope,  and 


hope  ripened  into  confidence,  as  business 
men  were  seen  even  then  groping  among  the 
smoking  embers  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
more  prosperous  future. 

After  a  long  and  earnest  consultation, 
though  no  formal  action  was  taken,  there 
was  a  general  determination  to  resume  busi- 
ness, and  to  aid,  so  far  as  the  banking  inter- 
est affected  the  conditions,  to  restore  that 
which  had  been  lost.  Before  nightfall 
twelve  banks  had  found  temporary  quarters, 
some  in  improvised  structures  among  the 
debris,  and  with  tables  for  counters  and 
barrel  heads  for  desks,  opened  new  books 
and  made  ready  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  occasion.  On  Thursday  succeeding  the 
banks  decided  to  pay  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
their  deposits  on  demand,  and  the  savings 
banks  to  pay  at  least  twenty  dollars  on 
each  account.  The  announcement  of  this 
decision  in  the  papers  of  the  following  day 
stimulated  courage  among  business  men, 
and  hope  took  the  place  of  despair,  and 
courage  succeeded  despondency  among  all 
classes. 

By  the  17th  of  October  most  of  the  banks 
had  unconditionally  resumed.  The  Comp- 
troller of  the  II.  S.  Currency  had  made  an 
examination  of  the  national  banks  and  pro- 
nounced their  condition  satisfactory.  Un- 
der the  unprecedented  circumstances,  the 
promptness  of  the  resumption,  like  the 
wonderful  reproduction  of  the  desolated  city, 
was  an  honor  to  the  profession  and  a  marked 
assertion  of  the  nobility  of  human  nature. 

The  immediate  results  of  the  fire  upon 
the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  banks  were 
unexpected.  Such  insurance  companies  as 
remained  solvent  made  haste  to  pay  their 
losses,  which,  with  the  tide  of  money  contri- 
butions that  poured  into  the  city  from  far 
and  near,  gave  the  banks  an  unusual  volume 
of  cash  for  immediate  use. 

On  the  15th  of  November  the  Bank  of  Mon- 
treal established  an  agency  in  Chicago,  which 
was  a  valuable  addition  to  the  monetary  re- 
sources of  the  city. 

The  panic  of  1873,  precipitated  by  the  fail- 
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ure  in  New  York  of  the  banking  house  of  Jay 
Cook  &  Co.,  and  followed  by  the  financial  col- 
lapse of  the  Northern  Pacific  railway  com- 
pany, was  the  most  trying  ordeal  to  which  the 
banking  interests  of  Chicago  had  ever  been 
subjected.  The  banks  of  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  other  eastern  cities  sus- 
pended cash  payments,  and  alarm  spread 
like  a  contagion  throughout  the  whole 
country.  As  the  fabric  of  commercial  credit 
in  Chicago  had  grown  to  colossal  proportions, 
the  effect  upon  her  banking  institution's  was 
immediately  felt,  and  some  of  her  strongest 
banks  yielded  to  the  pressure.  The  great 
Union  National  bank,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  W.  F.  Coolbaugh,  with  its  ramifica- 
tions extending  throughout  the  towns  and  ' 
cities  of  the  Northwest,  and  the  Third 
National  suspended,  but  soon  rallied  and 
resumed  operations.  The  Second,  Fourth, 
Cook  County,  Manufacturers,  City,  and 
German  National  banks,  and  the  Franklin 
Savings  bank,  and  some  other  of  minor  im- 
portance, at  that  time  or  soon  afterwards 
irretrievably  failed. 

The  New  York  banks  had  resorted  to  the 
isssue  of  clearing  house  certificates  as  a 
means  of  keeping  the  local  wheels  of  their 
financial  machinery  in  motion.  They  could 
not  pay  balances  due  to  correspondents  in 
money.  Eastern  exchange  became  unsale- 
able in  Chicago,  because  it  was  for  the  time 
being  inconvertible.  In  this  alarming  junc- 
ture a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  clearing 
house  association  held  along  and  anxious  ses- 
sion. A  majority  favored  the  issue  of  clear- 
ing house  certificates.  But  some  objected  to 
such  a  confession  of  insolvency.  President 
Blair  declared  that  his  bank  would  go  on, 
come  what  might.  His  determination  was 
supported  by  other  resolute  men,  and  as  the 
plan  of  clearing  house  certificates  could  not 
be  successful  unless  accepted  by  all,  it  was 
abandoned.  The  situation  slowly  improved. 
The  West  had  great  recuperative  powers. 
The  staple  commodities  of  Chicago,  unlike 
the  securities  of  Wall  street,  were  grain  and 


provisions,  articles  needed  by  the  world,  and 
of  stable  value.  These,  the  essential  elements 
of  healthy  commerce,  restored  the  circula- 
ting medium,  supported  the  credit  of  the 
merchants,  and  thus  buttressed  the  banks, 
and  enabled  them  to  continue,  without  cessa- 
tion, cash  payments. 

From  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war,  in  1861,  for  eighteen  years,  or  until 
1879,  specie  payments  by  the  Government  and 
coin  redemption  by  the  banks  had  been  sus- 
pended. Greenbacks  had  taken  the  place 
of  coin,  and,  with  National  bank  notes, 
constituted  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
country.  Great  apprehension  was  felt  as 
to  the  effect  which  resumption  would  have 
upon  the  public  finances  and  upon  the  banks. 
No  precedent  had  occurred  in  our  financial 
history  as  a  guide.  Mr.  Horace  Greeley's 
prescript  became  famous  :  "  The  way  to 
resume  is,  to  resume!"  At  last  Congress 
fixed  a  time  for  resumption  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  when  it  had  arrived  not  a  ripple 
of  disturbance  passed  over  the  financial 
waters.  The  bark  Resumption  glided  as 
smoothly  into  its  normal  condition,  as  a  ship 
slides  over  her  smooth  ways  into  the  sea,  at 
her  launching. 

The  banks  of  Chicago  are  assuming  a  more 
metropolitan  relation  to  those  of  the  great 
interior  States  than  they  have  heretofore 
held.  The  great  spasm  of  contraction  oc- 
curring the  present  year  (1893)  has  shown 
that  the  banks  of  New  York  cannot  be  relied 
on  at  all  times  for  that  financial  aid  which 
the  country  expects  from  the  monetary  cen- 
ter. The  New  York  banks,  early  in  the 
pressure,  resorted  to  the  issue  of  clearing 
house  certificates,  and  found  themselves  less 
and  less  able  to  respond  to  calls  for  currency 
from  their  correspondents.  At  Chicago,  New 
York  exchange  could  not  be  negotiated  ex- 
cept at  a  discount,  varying  from  a  fraction 
to  one  per  cent.,  and  even  more. 

In  this  dilemma,  the  strong  Chicago  banks 
were  forced  to  order  specie  from  Europe, 
and  received  large  sums  by  direct  importa- 
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tion.  And  why  should  they  not  ?  They 
control  a  large  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
country,  which  is  exported  abroad  and  is  the 
creator  of  exchange. 

As  yet  clearing  house  certificates  have  not 
been  issued  in  Chicago. 

Through  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  fire 
and  the  disasters  accompanying  the  panic, 
the  five  years  from  1871  to  1876  were  trying 
ones  to  the  banks  of  Chicago.  From  one 
cause  or  another,  but  chargeable  in  the  main 
to  the  great  calamities,  though  no  doubt  ag- 
gravated by  mismanagement  and  imprudence, 
there  were  twenty-one  bank  failures  in  Chi- 
cago. The  charters  of  all  the  original  na- 
tional banks  having  been  limited  to  twenty 
years  have  expired.  Some  have  gone  into 
voluntary  liquidation.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  (1893),  with  the  exception  of  1877, 
which  will  be  hereafter  noticed,  no  failures 
have  occurred. 

The  business  of  the  city  has  gone  on  in  a 
continually  increasing  ratio  of  prosperity 
and  magnitude,  and  the  banks  have  shared 
in  the  general  prosperity.  Increased  ex- 
perience and  enlarged  responsibilities  have 
brought  better  security  and  more  intelli- 


gent management,  while  the  safeguards 
thrown  around  the  banking  system,  in  fre- 
quent examinations  and  reports,  have  greatly 
strenghtened  the  banking  institutions. 

Nevertheless  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
present  heterogeneous  systems  of  banking 
will  much  longer  continue.  Out  of  the  needs 
of  the  country  and  the  ripened  experience  of 
its  business  men,  there  is  likely  to  arise  a 
more  uniform  and  better  adapted  system. 
One  thing  is  certain,  banking  is  a  business 
that  should  be  kept  under  restraint  and  reg- 
ulation of  law.  The  credit  of  the  country 
should  not  be  left  to  suffer  under  the  inex- 
perience of  tyros,  or  the  vagaries  of  theorists. 
The  "coin  of  the  realm"  should  be  the  only 
ultimate  instrument  of  payments;  and  if  some 
plan  of  confederation  could  be  hit  upon 
whereby  there  should  exist  supervision,  with 
a  paramount  controlling  and  regulating 
power,  with  perhaps  a  joint  responsibility 
for  circulation,  the  ideal  of  a  banking  system 
will  probably  have  been  reached. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  in  detail  the 
condition  of  the  twenty-four  National  banks 
in  Chicago  at  the  date  of  the  latest  published 
•report,  October  3,  1893: 


RESOURCES. 


BANKS. 

LOANS  AND 
DISCOUNTS. 

OVER- 
DRAFTS. 

UNITED 
STATUS  BONDS 

FOK 

CIRCULATION 

UNITED 
STATES  HONDS 
FOH  DEPOSITS. 

00 

So 
5* 
£•* 
a= 

"a 

ri° 

OTHER  STOCKS 
AND  BONDS. 

American  Exchange  National  

$2  27rt,489  43 

$  9  188  73 

$50  000 

1  112000  00 

Atlas  National  

2,267."89  8S 

897  84 

50  TOO 

71.4V7  09 

Bankers'  National  

1,908,266  47 

19  12 

50  000 

7,630  20 

Chicago  National-  

4,063,596  21 

8,5811  97 

50  000 

325.303  70 

Commercial  National  

4,902,912  60 

3707  18 

50  000 

728941  92 

Continental  National  

4,426.394  35 

38,975  49 

50  000 

387,340  00 

Drovers'  National  

66«,739  64 

2969  25 

50  000 

First  Nation*.  1    .        

14,846  833  32 

5  242  "•' 

50  000 

«  47  V£) 

1  250087  90 

Fort  Dearborn  National  .  

1,380  669  at 

40  53 

50  000 

287.K70  00 

Globe  Nation-*!.          

2,273,775  43 

llx  83 

50000 

379,500  00 

Hide  and  Leather  National  

700804  43 

347  65 

so'ooo 

66  681  20 

Home  National.  ...           

840894  83 

6  438  46 

50*  000 

10  000 

30000  00 

Lincoln  National  

27ii  249  51 

128  51 

50  000 

5059  00 

Merchants'  National  

5.147  148  75 

402  06 

50  000 

261  700  00 

Metropolitan  National    

7.688  034  40 

41  512  63 

50  000 

379  155  82 

National  Bank  of  America. 

2  180  639  80 

262  40 

50  000 

113801  32 

National  Bank  of  Illinois         

7,390,103  56 

96,828  H7 

50.000 

20  ,000 

l:-3,215  Oi) 

National  Rank  of  the  Republic  

1,4'4.060  88 

:;;  fs 

50000 

17,897  25 

National  Live  Stock  Hank  

1,889,420  38 

31,838  t>3 

50  000 

64  875  00 

Northwestern  National  

-'  ">'  1.523  f-7 

1  864  52 

200  000 

300  000 

174  165  95 

Oakland  National  
1'rairie  State  National  
Union  National     

2*3.130  67 
332,103  19 
4,442,034  92 

23  80 

752  •_•:, 
6,335  16 

12,50" 
50.0.10 
50000 

13/00 
4  350 

5,'.iOO  00 
406.500  OC 
240  492  26 

First  National,  Englewood  

203,691  64 

268  90 

25000 

Totals  

874,356,387  09 

f256,77929 

$1,287  500 

$300  000 

$275  °00 

$5  450,623  61 

534   . 
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BANKS. 

PREMIUMS 
PAID. 

REAL  ESTATE 
AND  OFFICE 
FIXTUHES. 

CHECKS  FOR 
CLEARING 
HOUSE. 

DUE  FROM 
BANKS  AND 

AGENTS. 

CASH  AND 
TREASURY 
CREDITS. 

American  Exchange  National    

$,6,485  00 

$16  WO  on 

$186  34C  49 

$471  631  58 

$787  231   59 

Atlas  National  

400000 

23  863  83 

°17  911  55 

333000  82 

1  292833  23 

Bankers'  National  

4,25000 

16  23U  00 

2**7  974  78 

386716  03 

648941  96 

Chicago  National  .  .        ... 

"''4  470  68 

1  408463  46 

3  '!57  119  86 

Commercial  National  

22  131  59 

536  172  12 

664  758  28 

2  885  175  92 

Continental  National  

.199*011  go 

685  059  81 

1,534,515  80 

2  7tt2  500  29 

Drovers'  National  

7,00000 

12'oOO  00 

738,237  01 

1  1  1  567  64 

First  National    

8429  40 

650  000  00 

1  339  962  20 

3  094  481  23 

10536845  79 

Foi  t  Dearborn  National  

20  171  81 

53,292  46 

107,640  76 

555  215  12 

Globe  National    ....        

4  406  25 

207  099  19 

222,428   78 

1,124661  25 

Hide  and  Leather  National  

4  11523 

88  '-72  13 

78.685  05 

035  268  74 

Home  National       

8  810  58 

32  116  03 

108  156  07 

505639  98 

Lincoln  National  .... 

600000 

75  734  21 

21  561  09 

127,689  44 

99,374  17 

Merchants'  National  

235  000  00 

460017  68 

634,1195  14 

4  031  371  78 

Metropolitan  National  

383*228  13 

1,432,568   39 

3,074  7:5  83 

National  Bank  of  America  

147,537  21 

286,753  05 

1,699.160  87 

National  Bank  of  Illinois  ....               

483  474  15 

1  567,711   83 

3,161,737  71 

National  Bank  of  the  Republic  

5108  53 

61,143  70 

341.032  11 

846.800  65 

National  Live  Stock  Bank  

3511  62 

22411  56 

2289,123  64 

634.273  72 

Northwestern  National  

159,135  50 

398,819   12 

1,808,265  75 

Oakland  National  

82,931  99 

45,294  23 

Prairie  State  National. 

1  000  (0 

31  994  38 

114,057  47 

204,443  38 

Union  National     

5622  17 

332,169  11 

687,4*6  23 

1,028,081  67 

First  National,  Englewood  

2,50000 

5,211  22 

i  17,293  23 

39,803  48 

Totals  

$4°  779  63 

£1  40451341 

$5  899  347  95 

$17  222  255  50 

$42  576,384  62 
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BANKS. 

CAPITAL. 

SURPLUS  AND 
PROFITS. 

CIRCULATION. 

INDIVIDUAL 
DEPOSITS. 

CERTIFICATES 
OF  DEPOSIT. 

American  Exchange  National. 

$1,000.000 
700  000 

$     233.074  74 
193  697  82 

"  $  45  000 

$  1,617,582  01 
2  557  811  38 

$     28,891  25 
33050  74 

1  000000 

78  195  18 

44  200 

766  116  41 

9860  80 

Chicago  National  

500,000 
1  000  000 

610,706  27 
1  313  197  53 

45,000 
45  000 

6,401,072  06 
3  474  168  56 

1,043,312  53 
"55  552  78 

2000000 

53°  441  49 

44  300 

3362284  07 

88720  03 

250,000 

107  013  96 

45000 

448  117  6"> 

20,038  10 

3000000 

3  551  457  9» 

1"  870  526  66 

1  "•'2,996  08 

Fort  Dearborn  National  

500,000 

i  onoooo 

84,586  30 
113  129  25 

45,000 
45000 

969,771  55 
2  305,763  83 

376,749  38 
12,884  63 

Hide  and  Leather  National  .  .  . 

300,000 
250000 

1  10,080  74 
287392  75 

44,080 
3500 

1,193,146  74 
996612  81 

10,444  29 

990  dO 

200000 

21,389  68 

45  000 

327.456  84 

30,461  51 

500000 

1  881  042  48 

3  218  820  24 

40,216  21 

Metropolitan  National  
National  Bunk  of  America  .  .  . 
National  Bank  of  Illinois. 
National  Bank  of  the  Republic 
National  Live  Stock   Bank  
Northwes'ern  National  

2.000,000 
1,000.000 
1,000.000 
1,000,000 
750.000 
1,000.000 
ROOOO 

1,118,678  27 
289.535  14 
1,210,195  83 
82.897  64 
720,703  16 
557.155  81 
18.673  07 

45,000 
44.150 
45.000 
45,000 
32,000 
166,680 
11,250 

5.877.532  23 
1,577.562  93 
6,405,063  87 
708,168  04 
1,621,433  98 
1,321,095  90 
263,227  51 

F58,921  06 
23.207  82 
893.364  42 
103.455  00 
292.896  75 
80,092  43 
46.173  96 

200000 

16,198  18 

27.100 

815,945  01 

2,000.000 

874969  18 

45,000 

1,571.377  £9 

30,188  00 

First  National,  Englewood  . 

100,000 

13,244  46 

22,500 

176,832  72 

58,432  38 

Totals  

$21,300,000 

$14,019,546  88 

$934,760 

$60,853,502  89 

$5,260,902  15 

THE  ii 


BANKS  AND  BANKING. 
NATIONAL  BANKS.-LIABILITIES— (COHTINOTD.) 
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BANKS. 

CERTIFIED 
CHECKS. 

CASHIERS' 
CHECKS. 

DUE 
BANKS. 

tr.  s. 
DEPOSITS. 

TOTAL 
DEPOSITS. 

American  Exchange  National.- 

$  29,358  20 

$  25,708  25 

$  980,779  37 

$  2,682,298  08 

29048  13 

100435  88 

502  689  29 

3  323  0^6  42 

18,447  55 

2,005  29 

1  .133  123  33 

2  127  553  38 

34432  56 

335567  56 

861  443  90 

8  681  828  61 

42,029  28 

60,480  56 

3,603  370  90 

7  435  602  08 

79728  78 

205  434  97 

3,871  088  00 

7  607  255  85 

1,398  76 

236,436  81 

471,008  26 

1  176  999  58 

247699  95 

41  949  21 

10  894  579  21 

25  277  754  1  1 

21,568  39 

49  85 

457,274  44 

1  825  413  61 

15909  68 

202,484  22 

566818  12 

3  103  860  48 

1-',707  25 

6,565  07 

245,150  34 

]  468  013  69 

1  862  43 

221  lis 

45  573  28 

1  045  263  20 

3,424  84 

887  25 

3i.l75  81 

396  -(06  25 

87986  44 

59,140  51 

5,032,529  53 

8  438  692  93 

83.686  92 

41,382  19 

3,324,062  53 

9  885  584  93 

17  813  66 

1  525  885  1(1 

3  144  469  51 

61,737  37 

337,026  41 

3,130,682  42 

10,827  874  49 

4  117  74 

29,845  36 

822,596  95 

1  668  183)  9 

49227  37 

1  519  191  29 

3  482  749  59 

55,258  54 

222,260  67 

1,954,941  63 

$259,289  43 

3,892,938  60 

4,0)6  15 

313,457  62 

16  221  77 

4389  27 

60987  44 

897  552  49 

30,808  93 

39,261  28 

2,184,956  59 

3.856.P92  67 

978  87 

21,7;!9  41 

49  71 

258023  09 

Totals         

$898,259  19 

12,022,493  05 

$43,522,948  44 

$259,289  43 

$112,817,394  15 

Two  National  banks,  the  Chemical  and 
the  Columbia,  which  reported  in  December, 
1892,  each  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  and  de- 
posits of  $1,600,000  and  $1,800,000,  have 
since  failed  and  are  not  listed  above. 


The  table  following  shows  the  condition 
of  the  twenty-three  State  banks  of  Chicago, 
at  the  date  of  their  published  report  in 
1892,  including  Savings  banks  and  Trust 
companies: 


THE  CONDITION  OF  THE   STATE    BANKS    OF   CHICAGO    ON    OCTOBER    26,   1892,  COMPILED    FROM    REPORTS 

MADE  TO  THE  AUDITOR  OF  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS. 

RESOURCES. 


BANKS. 

LOANS  AND 
DISCOUNTS. 

OVER- 
DRAFTS. 

UNITED 
STATES 
BONDS. 

OTHER  , 
BONDS  & 
STOCKS. 

CASH  ON 
HAND. 

DUE  PROM 
BANKS. 

$    1  337243 

$    4,728 

8    116 

$    3  479 

$  98566 

61  325 

40  ggfl 

346573 

1  796 

26  099 

880  184   ' 

843 

39  650 

43  446 

34  994 

1,177  J54 

100 

11)  IHM) 

95  015 

6841  027 

3  472 

973  270 

9  066  325 

403673 

5  927 

1  300 

117  069 

14  467 

Garden  City  Banking  and  Trust  Co  

1,129,443 
4  1  6  4"0 

25 

'*2n  94  ^ 
101,118 

64.069 
14  261 

185,646 

183  696 

10  450 

40  500 

13°  074 

15  '?13  3°° 

°91  250 

•>  537  5.19 

1  588  35^ 

291  97" 

23 

32  694 

25  21! 

1  371  335 

6,118 

5  5rO 

153  656 

17°  489 

758  8°9 

693 

38091 

54  °6-> 

6fli,5til 

296 

js  135 

99S  799 

190 

11  300 

239:53 

7'*  389 

2,091,478 

3  162 

115 

12  660 

75381 

471  537 

4  451  322 

8  61)5 

316  801) 

440  505 

1  601  383 

3  034  758 

4  059 

29086 

246  2"9 

283  36!) 

454  067 

The  Merchants'  Loan  and  Trust  Co  ... 

9079  488 

1  685 

3600 

757  450 

2  267,610 

1  474  145 

The  Northern  Trust  Co  

4  545,761 

3  084 

2600 

1  1370  0 

663741 

1  581  564 

Prairie  StaU?  Savings  and  Trust  Co  

1  385  941 

M:>  "st 

83  206 

217  053 

The  Union  Trust  Co  

2701  16) 

3081 

752357 

333380 

736  950 

Totals  

$  59  318  060 

$    47762 

$    338  817 

$7  191  191 

$7  313  397 

$  11  674  913 

586 


HISTORY  OF  CHICAGO. 
STATE  BANKS-RESOUHCES-(CONTINUED.) 


BANKS. 

REAL 

ESTATE. 

FURNI- 
TURE   AND 
FIXTURES. 

CURRENT 
EXPENSES. 

CHECKS 
AND  CASH 

ITKMS. 

COLLEC- 
TIONS. 

rz 

TOTAL 
RESOURCES. 

Bank  of  Commerce  

$    6,246 

$  11,982 

$  50,065 

$  1,766,604 

Bank  of  Illinois  

104  243 

Central  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  

3881 

767 

It:,  448 

Chicago  Trust  and  Savings  Bank    
Commercial  Loan  and  Trust  Co  

$  13,761 

4,500 
5,552 

2,487 

A8.3J4 

1.019.865 
1.647,917 

Corn  Exchange  Bank. 

56H800 

in  452  894 

Dime  Savings  Bank    

8480 

17,977 

1,274 

6.229 

(Vis  •  ST. 

Garden  City  Banking  and  T.  Co       

7.961 

36,102 

t  8,141 

1,657,328 

Globe  Savings  Bank  

7,458 

7,940 

6,103 

619,284 

Home  Savings  Bank 

243 

314 

367  187 

Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  

283,654 

21,498,162 

Industrial  Bank       

36  225 

1  381 

3*7,5(16 

International  Bank    ... 

3023 

7,192 

91,203 

22.237 

1,832,753 

Milwaukee  Avenue  State  Bank  

32,840 

557 

32,214 

2619 

912,105 

Northwestern  Bond  and  Trust  Co 

2,000 

701)  Mi 

Royal  Trust  Co          .  . 

5  526 

690 

55,897 

1,168  724 

State  Bank  of  Chicago    . 

56,297 

3,710.621 

The  Am.  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

123  521 

'"773 

6  942  919 

The  Hibernian  Banking  Ass'n 

£  406 

5,944 

6.898 

4,072,816 

The  Merchants'  Loan  and  Trust  Co  .  . 

6,392 

574,1167 

14,16.i,337 

The  Northern  Trust  Co  ...          ...     . 

44,999 

7,978,749 

Prairie  State  Savings  an  i  Trust  Co  
The  Union  Trust  Co  

49980 

4,000 
50CO 

6.7S9 
10634 

2,512.273 
4,592,542 

Totals  .  . 

$  1  19  855 

$  102  305 

$  64  908 

$1  995262 

f  83  084 

$88200,554 

STATE  BANKS-LIABILITIES. 


BANKS. 

CAPITAL 
STOCK. 

SURPLUS 

iUND. 

UNDI- 
VIDED 
PROFITS. 

DIVI- 
DENDS 
UNPAID. 

SAVINOS 
DEPOSITS 
SUBJECT 

TO 

NOTICE. 

INDIVID- 
UAL DE- 
POSITS 
SUBJECT 
TO  CHECK. 

DEMAND 
CERTIFI- 
CATES. 

$  500  00) 

$       7  500 

$  29  748 

$    199,714 

$   948,163 

$    6,431 

Bank  of  Illinois    . 

100000 

1  500 

2  743 

Central  Trust  and  Savings  Bank     ... 

200,000 

17,160 

174,273 

6,230 

Chicago  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  — 
Com  merciU  Loan  and  Trust  Co  

500,000 
500000 

30,000 
25,000 

10,235 
45,289 

75,186 

315.H04 
851.666 

5.509 
32,557 

1  000000 

1,000000 

156  899 

6,272,728 

318,302 

Ilk).  II  '(1 

40  000 

JO  106 

488  179 

Garden  City  Banking  and  T.  Co 

500000 

43,363 

48,837 

886,565 

26,3!8 

500000 

13  900 

259,627 

105  657 

14,310 

5000 

32,367 

3'>8,452 

55 

Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  

2,000,000 
200000 

1,000,000 

487,449 
4513 

$   250 

9,553,372 
41,933 

6,828,876 
125,937 

115,857 
8,l«0 

500001) 

150,000 

34,1% 

1  056,08(S 

68,410 

Milwuukee  Avenue  State  Bank  

250.000 
100000 

36,544 

220,076 

354,0811 
11,602 

3,495 

Royal  Trust  Co  

500000 

25,000 

13,243 

30,079 

3D8.396 

.       40,480 

501)000 

75  3W 

987,501 

H92.062 

15.432 

The  Am.  Trurt  and  Savings  Bank  .  . 
The  Hibernian  Banking  Ass'n   
Th«  Merchants'  Loan  and  Trust  Co... 

1,0:10,000 
222,000 

2,000,000 
1  000000 

175,000 

1,000,000 
225,000 

44,460 
339,747 
709,341 
35.359 

37 

"702 

667,767 
2,539,238 

4,016,381 
879,222 
7,848,530 
4,131,120 

149,  12S 
4,425 
697,634 
306,807 

Prairie  State  aavings  and  Trust  Co  ... 
The  Union  Trust  Co 

200.000 
500,001) 

524,000 

13,918 
101,629. 

78 

2,209,418 
1,683,226 

25,799 
1,464,103 

'  136,314 

Totals  

$12,577,000 

$4,203,000 

$2.257,603 

$1,067 

$19,332,605 

$37,587,207 

$1,955,814 
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TISJE  CER- 
TIFICATES. 

CERTIFIED 
CHECKS. 

CASHIERS' 
CHECKS. 

PREMIUM 

ON 

BONDS. 

DUE  TO 
OTHEK 
BANKS. 

TOTAL 
DEPOSITS. 

TOTAL 
LIABIL- 
ITIES. 

$    50,697 

$  24,101 

$       250 

11,229,356 

1  1,766,604 

Bank  of  Illinois  

104,243 

2,319 

933 

$  44,533 

228,288 

445,448 

1,107 

81  864 

479,6.'in 

1,019,865 

Commercial  Loan  and  Trust  Co  

2,095 
400000 

17,075 

3,305 
212,636 

$     200 

170,730 
992,329 

1,077,628 
8,295,995 

I.IMI.'.HT 
10,452,894 

488.179 

H38.285 

Garden  City  Banking  and  T.  Co  .... 

146,591 

4,286 

1,348 

1,163,965 

1,657,328 

19,964 

526 

1,276 

4,024 

405,384 

619,284 

1,313 

329,820 

367,187 

738,979 

125,420 

147,623 

502,336 

18,010,46) 

21,498,162 

6,963 

182,993 

387,508 

17,478 

6,581 

1,148,557 

1,832,753 

26630 

7,337 

13,943 

625.561 

912,105 

595,390 

606,992 

708,992 

Royal  Trust  Co 

19.061 

5,718 

174 

136  57.i 

6311,481 

1,168,724 

State  Bank  of  Chicago  

81,035 

19,341 

16,928 

•.22,9:* 

2,135,227 

2,710.621 

28,211 

51,625 

810,314 

5,723,4/2 

6.942,919 

7,840 

47,626 

32,718 

3,511,069 

4,072,816 

The  Merchants'  Loan  and  Trust  Co.  .  . 
The  Northern  Trust  Co          

2,0  >'l  ',529 
61,836 

57,430 
36.741 

32!) 

120,576 
113,5<-9 
895 

50,085 
69,  09 

1.681,039 
139,305 

10,455,294 
6.718,390 
2,298.277 

14,16r>,337 
7,978,743 
2,512.273 

The  Union  Trust  Co                     

46,c47 

8,408 

133,315 

3,4«6,913 

4,592,542 

Totals 

$4,161,797 

£410,142 

$742,707 

$1  19,591 

M,852  018 

$69  162,884 

$88,200,554 

ADDING  TOGETHER  ITEMS  OF  THE  TWO  SYSTEMS,  THE  FOLLOWING  REPRESENTS  THE  BUSINESS  OF 

THE   BANKS  OP  CHICAGO: 


Capital 

Surplus  and  undivided  earnings. 

Deposits 

Loans 


S  33.877,000 
20,480,149 
172,908,545 
133,674,447 


Of  the  above  State  banks,  only  the  Dime 
Savings  bank  and  the  Home  Savings  bank 
confine  their  operations  to  a  purely  savings 
business. 

The  following  have  no  savings  department: 

Central  Trust  and  Savings  bank. 

Commercial  Loan  and  Trust  company. 

Corn  Exchange  bank. 

International  bank. 

Northwestern  Banking  and  Trust  com- 
pany. 

Merchants'  Loan  and  Trust  company. 

Northern  Trust  company. 

The  rest  of  the  State  banks  have  savings 


and  commercial  banking  departments,  viz.: 
Bank  of  Commerce. 
Chicago  Trust  and  Savings  bank. 
Garden  City  Banking  and  Trust  company. 
Globe  Savings  bank. 
Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  bank. 
Industrial  bank. 
Milwaukee  Avenue  State  bank. 
Koyal  Trust  company. 
State  bank. 

American  Trust  and  Savings  bank. 
Hibernian  Banking  association. 
Prairie  State  Savings  and  Trust  company. 
Union  Trust  company. 
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S.ISTORY  OF  CHICAGO. 


THE   CONDITION  OF  THE    STATE    BANKS    OF    CHICAGO    ON   OCTOBER  8,  1893,     COMPILED    FROM    REPORTS 
MADE  TO  THE   AUDITOR  OF  PUBLIC   ACCOUNTS. 

RESOURCES. 


BANKS. 

LOANS  AND 
DISCOUNTS 

O'B    D'FTS 

SECURED 
AND  UNSE- 
CURED. 

U.S.BONDS 

INC.  PRE. 

OTHER 
BON'S  AND 
STOCKS 
INC.  PHE. 

CASH  ON 
HAHD. 

DUE  FROM 
OTHER  BANKS. 

$     915  171 

$  2657 

$       3,750 

$        183,506 

$      172  463 

Bank  of  Illinois  -   .        

95000 

8,500 

2,455 

284061 

344 

$  2,000 

23,638 

73  185 

215  149 

153 

16294 

51  923 

667  282 

39,650 

24599 

961,488 

8 

10,000 

109.864 

204,013 

5210876 

2,243 

2,062,951 

1,656  808 

333,268 

757 

49,834 

4,838 

54,742 

(569  (189 

949 

28i  218 

108  377 

291  739 

562,2<K) 

28 

61.915 

18,784 

31,411 

237312 

10,450 

40,500 

55,191 

239  893 

9  902 

Illinois  Trust  &  Savings  Bank      

14,1)98,20  i 
64  185 

2,850,980 
11,200 

3,1:6,333 

1,633,948 
84  490 

1  092295 

8,647 

1,200 

186,253 

162380 

444  301 

381 

97  119 

49  137 

tWl  l«)3 

16,913 

165 

62  940 

777  917 

2,537 

49,190 

68,169 

183,711 

100000 

1,495,840 

980 

1,000 

184.109 

579,716 

3,079,1*2 

1,140 

301,831 

842,134, 

1,032,224 

1,655,434 

2.280 

29,086 

246,268 

799,964 

616,326 

Merchants'  Loan  &  Trust  Co  

7,692,470 

5.285 

4200 

865,160 

fl,040,Ki9 

3,001,743 

3,062,860 

8,854 

2,600 

1,106,573 

2,539,928 

1,570,473 

635  565 

6D5  647 

314252 

44  213 

1  653674 

433 

1,151,537 

242592 

721  757 

Totals    

$47,315,217 

$37,676 

$48,336 

$7,809,866 

$16,969,329 

$12,371,478 

STATE  BANKS.— RESOURCES— (CONTINUED.) 


BANKS. 

REAL 

ESTATE. 

FURNITURE 

AND  FlXT. 

CURRENT 
EXPENSES. 

CHECKS  AND 

OTHER 

CASH  ITEMS. 

COLLEC- 
TIONS. 

TOTAL 
RESOURCES. 

$        6,000 

$      14,276 

S      43,047 

$  1,340,870 
105,945 
391,497 
335,359 
772  780 

$       2,766 
45,300 
26,977 

•1,638 
2,311 
4,500 
5,000 

330 

4,229 
9,772 

545 

Chicago  cit}  iinnK...^  T>n«v 

62,527 
635,100 
294 
27,904 
26,717 

1,352,900 
9,567,978 
500,054 
1,401,492 
710,577 
343,756 
i70,527 
22,954,107 

•,i>o,ono 

1,531,444 
642,741 
752,070 
1,168,277 
100,000 
2,340,438 
5,404,130 
3,369,279 
18,727,272 
8,377,472 
1,603,677 
3,836,688 

Lomnici  u  a        * 

53,?86 

1,875 

1,060 
10,943 
2,060 
303 
16,225 

$"'   4,274 

7,402 

4,507 

744,644 
23,584 
49,178 
12,000 
449 
61,651 

16,S41 
12,614 
1,942 

4,707 
25,626 

•„&&  1,623 
i   9,905 
f&    2  000 
'{5,000 

12,547 
2,330 

20,000 

102 

51,481 
146,831 
4,054 
1,103,872 
86,185 

27,312 
948 

Hibernian  Hanking  Association  

8,688 

7,176 

11.483 

4,000 
5,000 

50,079 

11,616 

Totals          

S  237,529 

?    66,420 

S  113,495 

$3,080,963 

$  51,918 

$88,101,327 

AND  BANKINO. 
STATE  BANKS.-LIABILITIES. 
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BANKS. 

CAPITAL 
STOCK. 

SURPLUS 
FOND. 

UNDIVIDED 
PROFITS. 

SAVINGS 
DEPOSITS 
SUBJECT 
TO  NOTICE. 

INDIVIDUAL 
DEPOSITS 
SUBJECT  TO 
CHECK. 

DEMAND 
CERTIFICATES 
or  DEPOSIT. 

t    500,000 

$     15.000 

$      33,485 

$      87,611 

$    661,569 

$      1,515 

iiio.ixio 

2,000 

3,945 

2INMIOO 

25,326 

121  634 

2996 

ax  >  XHI 

20,000 

8,354 

96,195 

10  633 

500,000 

40,000 

8,893 

33,198 

190,121 

540 

500.000 

50.IXJO 

54,813 

58B,348 

10584 

1,000,0110 

1,000,100 

227,197 

5,558,316 

142,788 

100,000 

45,000 

12,831 

342.223 

600,000 

74,991 

64,014 

653,306 

17,829 

Globe  Savings  Bank. 

200,000 

6,345 

191,074 

259,582 

15,728 

5.00.1 

F6.629 

299,615 

1.199 

250,000 

18,167 

2,360 

2,000.0  0 

1,000,000 

135,386 

8,408,323 

9,183,509 

351,263 

Ml 

500,000 

150,000 

r.2,596 

720.699 

66.410 

Milwaukee  Ave  State  Bank 

-.•51  .«XI 

23,000 

27,951 

101,245 

205.785 

2,615 

Northwestern  Bond  <fe  Trufct  Co         

100,000 

7,841 

53.114 

Royal  Trust  Co 

500,000 

50.00.1 

23,601 

37,423 

388,205 

11,664 

100,000 

State  Bank  of  Chicago 

500,000 

113,009 

648.714 

711.002 

11,902 

American  Trust  A  Savings  Bank 

1,0,10,000 

200,000 

54,442 

427,854 

2,742,272 

134,220 

Hibernian  Banking  Association    

222.000 

372,9  8 

1,770,399 

897,701 

21,107 

2,0(10,000 

l,noo,ooo 

815  135 

11,420,201 

886,981 

Northern  Trust  Co 

1,000.000 

300000 

89.843 

640,433 

4,366,752 

153,129 

2i»000 

27  574 

1,336,134 

31,552 

2,263 

Union  Trust  Co  

500.UOO 

600.000 

ICI.MI-, 

1,066,727 

1,331,410 

98,662 

Totals  

$13,127,000 

$4,497,000 

$3,023,108 

$15,446,987 

$40,185,833 

$1,942,669 

STATE  BANKS.-LIABIL1TIES-(CONTINUID.) 


BANKS. 

TIME 
CERTIFICATES 
OF  DEPOSIT. 

CERTIFIED 
CHECKS. 

CASHIERS' 
CHECKS 
OUTSTANDI'O. 

[DUE  TO 

OTHER 
BANKS. 

TOTAL  DUE 
DEPOSITORS. 

TOTAL 

LlABILITIIS. 

Bank  of  Commerce  

$     25,002 

$   15,657 

$     1,031 

$ 

$     792,385 

$  1,340,870 
1(15,945 
391,497 
M5.3S9 
772,780 
1.352,9(0 
9,567,978 
500,(i54 
1,401,492 
710,577 
343,756 
270,527 
22,951,107 
200,000 
1,531,144 
642,741 
752.070 
1,168,277 
100.0CO 
2,340.438 
5,404,130 
3,389,276 
18,727,272 
8,377,472 
1,603,677 
3,836.688 

Bank  of  Illinois  

Central  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

1,491 

1,144 
177 

38,9C6 

127.265 
107,005 
223,887 
685.1152 
6,021,030 
342,223 
826,407 
490,452 
302.127 
2,360 
19,128,721 

Chicago  City  Bank  

. 

Chicago  Trust  and  Savings  Bank. 

28 
37,654 

Commercial  Loan  and  Trust  Co  

20.15J 
300,000 

7,313 
19,936 

83,035 
1.319,751 

Corn  Exchange  Bank.. 

Dime  Savings  Bank  

Garden  City  Banking  &  Trust  Co  

81,178 
22,976 

8,558 
100 
1,313 

1,524 
992 

94 

13,780 

Globe  Savings  Bank  

Home  Savings  Bank  

Homestead  Loan  and  Guaranty  Co. 

Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

994,426 

107,268 

83,932 

Industrial  Bank  of  Chicago. 

International  Bank  

36,490 
3,192 

5.249 
4,601 

mini 

130,190 

614.228 
458,023 

Milwaukee  Ave.  State  Bank  

27,352 
£91,115 
8,216 

Northwestern  Bond  &  Trust  Co 

Royal  Trust  Co  

11,167 

1,348 

136,653 

South  Side  State  Bank  

State  Bank  of  Chicago..  . 

31,202 

35.426 
77.246 
9.302 
99.362 
124,925 
329 
20,295 

60,674 
3,477 
10.204 
17,283 
17,797 
2,778 
16,608 

230.509 
764,619 
65.655 
2,479,5V8 
382,601 

"94,305 

1.496,920 
3,385,069 
.    2,708,713 
12,433.559 
6.605,028 
1.376.103 
2,540,537 

American  Trust  and  Savings  Bank. 
Hibernian  Banking  Association 

Merchants'  Loan  <t  Trust  Co 

8,782 
1,301.992 
3,047 
12,937 

Northern  Trust  Co  

Prairie  State  Savings  and  Trust  Co... 
Union  Trust  Co  

Totals  

$3,423,377 

$589,801 

1256,066 

$5,609,486 

$61,844,733 

$  88,101,327 
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N"o  account  of  the   banking  interests  of 

Chicago  would  be  complete,  which  did  not 

make   note    of   the   business 

Private  Banking.  ,     ,  ,       .     , .    .  n       . 

conducted  by  individuals  and 
unincorporated  firms.  Yet  it  is  quite 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  accurate 
statistics  of  the  business  done  by  them  or  of 
the  capital  employed.  If  they  make  any 
reports,  they  are  to  the  commercial  agencies 
and  are  not  for  the  use  or  information  of  the 
public. 

A  large  business  has  always  been  done  in 
Chicago  by  the  private  banks.  At  all  times 
they  have  included  names  of  high  character 
and  approved  financial  ability.  Among  them 
will  be  recalled  those  of  George  Smith,  R. 
K.  Swift,  E.  I.  Tinkham,  the  Sturgis  Bros., 
the  Greenebaums,  Walter  L.  Newberry,  I.H. 
Burch,  \V.  F.  Coolbaugh,  J.  Y.  Scammon 
and  many  others  equally  prominent  and 
reliable. 

At  the  present  time  (1893)  there  are 
seventy-eight  persons  and  firms  enumerated 
as  in  one  way  or  another  connected  with 
banking  in  Chicago.  Some  of  these  conduct 
a  full  and  regular  banking  business,  receiv- 
ing deposits,  discounting  and  selling  ex- 
change, etc.,  while  others  are  devoted  to 
some  special  branch  of  the  business,  such  as 
brokerage,  investments,  loans  and  foreign 
exchange. 

While  there  are  no  statistics  of  the  business 
done  by  the  bankers,  it  is  probable  that  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  embraced  in  the  trans- 
actions of  the  clearing  house,  through  which 
most  of  the  checks  put  into  circulation 
pass. 

Among  the  banking  institutions  that  have 
done  business  in  Chicago  there  are  few  that 
have  confined  their  operations 
to  a  strictly  savings  business. 
Although  there  have  been  numbers  that 
have  taken  the  name,  they  have  usually 
made  the  savings  a  subordinate  department, 
joining  with  it  a  general  banking  business. 
The  system  gained  such  popularity  that  in 
1872  eighteen  savings  banks  held  $12,013,- 
000  of  deposits. 


Savings  Banks. 


The  result  of  placing  the  savings  deposit 
at  the  hazard  of  commercial  business  has  not 
been  such  as  to  commend  the  system.  There 
have  been  numerous  and  disastrous  failures. 

In  1877  and  1878,  the  decline  in  values  of 
real  estate,  in  which  much  of  the  deposits 
was  invested,  and  the  general  shrinkage  in 
values  and  decline  in  business  which  fol- 
lowed the  panic  of  1873,  together  with  over, 
loans  and  general  mismanagement,  produced 
a  series  of  failures  among  savings  banks 
which  entitle  the  period  to  be  known  as  the 
savings  bank  panic. 

The  "  Bee  Hive,"  whose  corporate  title 
was  "  Merchants,  Farmers  and  Mechanics' 
Bank,"  which  had  been  organized  under 
the  law  of  1861,  after  marshaling  all  of  its 
available  assets,  closed  its  doors  with  sixty- 
two  cents  in  its  vaults  and  liabilities  amount- 
ing to  $655,000.  On  final  liquidation  the  de- 
positors received  ten  per  cent,  of  their  claims. 

The  State  Savings  bank,  organized  in 
1863,  also  made  a  disastrous  failure,  but 
after  years  it  was  able  to  pay  fifty  per  cent. 
Among  its  assets  was  the  note  of  its  presi- 
dent for  $479,177.40. 

The  Fidelity  Savings  bank  failed  abouti 
the  same  time,  with  liabilities  reaching  $1,- 
500,000,  and  paid  in  liquidation  seventy 
percent. 

The  German  Savings  bank  followed,  with 
a  disastrous  failure,  though  it  ultimately  paid 
its  depositors. 

About  this  time  the  Scandinavian  National 
bank  failed. 

These  failures,  in  truth  due  to  incompe- 
tent or  dishonest  management,  and  to  a 
vicious  system,  gave  a  shock  to  public  confi- 
dence in  savings  banks  from  which  they  have 
hardly  recovered. 

At  the  present  time,  besides  the  few 
national  banks  which  issue  time  certificates 
of  deposit  bearing  interest,  thus  entering  the 
domain  of  savings  business,  there  are  fifteen 
banks  that  do  a  distinctively  savings  business. 
All  but  two  of  these  also  transact  a  ge  neral 
banking  business. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  savings  deposits 
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reported  by  these  fifteen  banks  is  $19,332,605. 
Of  this  amount,  one  institution,  the  Illinois 
Trust  and  Savings  bank,  holds  $9,553,372; 
while  two  others,  the  Hibernian  and  Prairie 
State,  each  holds  between  two  and  two  and  a 
half  million  dollars. 

The  two  banks  doing  a  strictly  savings 
business  are  the  Dime  and  Home,  the  former 
with  a  deposit  of  $488,000,  and  the  latter  of 
$328,000. 

The  present  year  (1893)  has  brought  disas- 
ter to  banks  doing  a  savings  business,  com- 
pelling several  of  them  to  close  their  doors. 

A  type  of  financial  institutions  has  come 
in  to  great  prominence  throughout  the  country 

Iluildineand  in   reC6nt  year8>    Under   the 

Loan  Associations,  name  of  Building  and  Loan 
Associations.  They  embrace  some  of  the 
valuable  features  of  savings  banks,  and 
give  their  members  the  advantage  of  co- 
operation in  the  investment  of  accumulations, 
and  the  management  of  their  investments, 
and  stimulate  the  desire  to  save,  so  promi- 
nent by  the  minds  of  virtuous  and  indus- 
trious young  people  of  the  industrial  class. 

Such  institutions  have  been  long  known 
in  England,  where  they  have  attained  great 
success  and  popularity.  They  were  intro- 
duced into  Philadelphia  and  some  other 
eastern  cities  many  years  ago,  but  only  in 
recent  years  have  become  established  in  the 
AVest.  In  Chicago  they  have  lately  become 
popular  and  have  gathered  a  large  capital. 

The  principle  of  organization  is  purely  co- 
operative. Members  subscribe  for  stock- 
payable  in  monthly  installments  of  small 
amounts,  a  small  per  centage  of  which  is  de- 
voted to  defraying  the  expenses  of  manage- 
ment, and  the  major  part  to  investment. 
When  the  stock  has  matured,  that  is  has 
attained  its  par  value  by  accumulation  of 
installments  of  interest  and  of  profits,  it  is 
payable  to  the  member  if  he  desires,  or  if 
not  is  still  retained  by  the  association  and 
constitutes  a  valuable  investment  of  the 
member.  In  the  placing  of  loans,  members 
are  preferred,  and  pay  such  rates  of  interest 
as  their  mutual  competition  may  exact.  If 


the  loan  demands  a  high  rate  of  interest  or 
a  premium,  the  profits  go  to  the  mutual  ad- 
vantage of  members.  In  the  ordinary  course 
the  stock  matures  in  from  nine  to  twelve 
years.  There  are  differences  of  detail  in  the 
management  of  different  associations,  but  the 
main  features  of  all  are  those  above  outlined. 

The  first  building  and  loan  association  in 
Chicago  was  incorporated  in  1869.  Ten 
years  later  they  were  almost  unknown.  The 
law  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1879 
was  the  first  one  under  which  any  consid- 
erable number  of  them  was  organized,  and 
under  this  law  their  growth  was  at  first  slow. 
During  the  hist  ten  years  they  have  rapidly 
multiplied  in  numbers  and  grown  in  import- 
ance. There  are  two  hundred  twenty-eight 
associations  enumerated  in  the  last  city  di- 
rectory, and  it  is  estimated  by  a  gentleman 
conversant  with  the  subject  that  there  are 
nearly  five  hundred  in  the  city.  Their 
aggregate  assets  probably  amount  to  $50,000,- 
000, exceeding  fourfold  the  combined  deposits 
of  the  Savings  banks.  Such  results  are 
astounding  when  it  is  considered  how  quietly 
their  operations  are  conducted,  and  ho\v 
little  notice  they  attract  in  the  financial 
world.  The  working  of  the  system  is 
economical,  involving  only  the  moderate 
salaries  of  managing  officers  and  clerks  and 
the  rent  of  inconspicuous  offices. 

The  loans  are  or  should  be  made  upon  real 
estate  security,  and  the  business  conducted 
with  the  strictest  integrity.  The  advantages 
of  the  system  are  obvious.  It  tends  to  pro- 
mote habits  of  saving,  and  offers  to  the 
owners  of  small  incomes  safe  and  sure,  as 
well  as  profitable,  investment. 

The  specializing  tendency  of  modern  busi- 
ness methods  has  given  rise  to  a  class  of 
Trust  financial  institutions,  dealing  rath- 
Companies.  er  with  investments  of  a  more 

permanent  nature  than  ordinary  commer- 
cial banking,  and  executing  fiduciary  trusts 
requiring  large  pecuniary  responsibility,  as 
well  as  skill  and  fidelity. 

While  Chicago  has  a  number  of  institutions 
bearing  the  title  of  trust  companies,  most  of 
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them  seem  to  have  drifted  into  a  general  The  records  of  the  Clearing  House  also 
banking  business.  furnish  a  reliable  indication  of  the  activity 
The  goldsmiths  of  ancient  London  were  or  dullness  of  trade,  and  measure  the  volume 
depositaries  of  plate,  gems,  title-deeds  and  of  financial  transactions.  By  these  records 
safe  valuable  documents,  and  from  exer-  Chicago  is  shown  to  have  long  since  attained 
Deposit,  cigiug  these  functions  drifted  into  the  second  place  in  the  amount  of  its  ex- 
banking.  The  older  banks  were  employed  changes  among  the  cities  of  the  continent, 
in  receiving  special  deposits,  because  they  New  York  being  foremost  by  along  lead.  St. 
had  vaults  in  which  they  could  be  stored,  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia  and  Boston 
and  kept  from  the  depredations  of  thieves  all  lag  in  the  rear. 

and  the  ravages  of  fire.     In  modern  times  In  1872  the  clearings  of  the  Chicago  clear- 

these  deposits    becoming    more  numerous  ing  house  amounted  to  $993,060,503. 

and  entailing  often  heavy  responsibility,  for  In  1884  they  were  $2,259,350,386. 

which  the  banks  receive  no  adequate  re-  In  1891  they  were  $5,135,771,186. 

muneration,  a  need    became  apparent  for  THE  FOLLOWING  TABLE  SHOWS  THE  AMOUNT 

special  depositories  of  these  articles.     The  OF  CLEARINGS  BT  THE  ASSOCIATED  BANKS 

Q    f     -p.            .,                      .        ,                     .,,.              ,  OF  CHICAGO  FOR  EACH  MONTH  DURING 

bale  Deposit  companies  have  met  this  need.  THE  PAST  SIX  YEARS. 

They  build  capacious  vaults,  furnished  with  CLEARINGS  1887. 

all  the  safeguards  against   fire  and  robberv     January $212,347,774% 

which  modern  skill  has  been  able  to  devise     *™ry SffiSS 

March 240,248,544  i2 

and  provide    safes    and    other  receptacles,      April    230,003,84920 

inaccessible  except    to    the    initiated,  and,  ^                                                    aw  r^'wl « 

fastened  with  time  locks,  which  defy  access     July 24i,'s74,'2i7  48 

even    to    their    guardians    at  unseasonable     Au«fu8tK-  ^'oJ^f 

September  .1  251,918,09203 

hours.     Ihese   furnish   a   most   convenient      October , 267,55K,325  62 

resource  for  the  security  and  preservation  of     November 272,849,83281 

rn,  December 275,433,254  52 

valuables.       Ihey  even    trench    upon    the 

...  ,  J  .         .  Total    $2,969,216,21060 

perquisites  of  regular  banks,  for  in  times  of 

,.    .                                              ....  CLEARINGS  1888. 

panic   or   distrust   how   many   millions  are     January $234,310,06668 

withdrawn  from  ordinary  deposit  and  locked     February 317,428,85522 

in  the  safe  deposit  none  but  the  owners  know !  "prih.'.'.'                                      '. '. '.'.'.     SvSui  se 

Such  safe  deposit  vaults  have  been  freely     May 278,064,607  u 

furnished  to  the  citizens  of  Chicago,  and  are     j""ye iise^'ms  m 

in  great  request.     They  are  scattered  about     August 263,903,12886 

the  city  in  locations  convenient  for  access.  o^rber.'::     \\""^\\\"^\\\"..'.'".     aaS^now 

No  less  than  twenty  are  advertised  in  the     November 279,673,13478 

latest  city  directory,  and  perhaps  others  exist     December 28T-595-385  ™ 

The  Chicago  Clearing  House  Association          Total V,mnutt  68 

was  formed  in  1870,  and  became  incorporated  CLEARINGS  1889. 

•      TOO-.        TJ.     -c          i-  i  January $269,209,07910 

Clearing     1U  1883'       Its  functl0ns  have  become       February 234,398,018  52 

House,      well  known,  since  the  introduction     March 251,891,693  21 

of  the  system  in  New  York.     It  furnishes  a  *£f~                                                »S««  12 

valuable  facility  in  making  exchanges  and  in     June 275,068,396  77 

the  settlement  of  daily  balances  among  the     J.u[y"- 

•*  August 284,168,13800 

banks,  and  by  its  better  knowledge  of  the     September 284,927,16020 

condition  of  banks,  and  supervision  of  their  October... 

November 300,,7d,128  fo 

general   policies,  forms  a  useful  protection      December 312,170,053  us 

against  improvident  management.  Total ~ 
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January $269,038,598  00 

February 253,052,26300 

March 304,703,83600 

April 323,624,38500 

May 374,969,935  00 

June 358,607,98400 

July  350,804,12700 

August 342,118,02600 

September 359,984,61300 

October 405,679,992  00 

November 364,309,58500 

December 359,252,54000 

Total $4,093,145,90400 

CLEARINGS  1891. 

January $345,552,66278 

February 293,225,06482 

March 333,991,98930 

April 347,709,049  79 

May 391,093,73624 

June 374,708,912  60 

July 363,129,76760 

August 361,884,57686 

September 398.157,72655 

October 421,521,16504 

November 401,965,053  94 

December 423,945,52497 

Total.  $4,456,885,23049 

CLEARINGS  189-3. 

January $394,056, 126  62 

February 368,897,46337 

March 404,246,598  81 

April 384,131,58160 

May 423,430,778  60 

June 441,596,21635 

July   423,197,02537 

August 428,891,01681 

September 438,98259460 

October 465,469,612  64 

November 465,080,30185 

December 492,811,871  08 

Total $5,135,771.186  74 

Tides  are  wont  to  sweep  over  the  ocean  of 

finance,  as  they  do  over  the  waters  of  the 

sea.     The   forces   that    draw  them. 

Panics.  ... 

unlike  lunar  attraction,  are  not  per- 
iodical in  their  action,  nor  are  they  governed 
by  any  calculable  laws.  They  come  with 
resistless  force,  like  the  wind.  No  man 
knoweth  whence  they  come  nor  whither  they 
go.  Only  after  the  refluent  wave  has  passed 
can  we  study  its  movements  and  discover  its 
origin.  Plentiful  harvests  and  dearth,  the 
buoyancy  of  stimulated  enterprise,  and  the 
contagion  of  despondency  and  suspicion, 
contraction  or  expansion  of  the  circulating 
medium,  wise  or  vicious  systems  of  finance, 
improvident  taxation — any  or  all  of  these 


influences,  and  many  others  of  obscure 
character,  operate  to  disturb  the  level  of 
the  mobile  waters  and  toss  the  vessels  that 
navigate  them  on  troubled  waves,  and  not 
seldom  wreck  them  on  the  rugged  reefs 
that  fringe  their  shores.  Chicago,  standing 
midway  on  the  great  ocean  of  continental 
commerce,  has  felt  the  force  of  these  surging 
tides.  Its  prosperity  has  been  in  turn  stim- 
ulated and  checked  as  they  have  swept  over  it. 

Prior  to  1830,  when  Chicago  and  her  tri- 
butary country  began  to  rise  upon  the  fallow 
prairies,  the  revulsions  which  agitated  the 
country  spent  their  force  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  The  great  panic  of  1837  found 
her  too  small  and  feeble  to  leave  a  permanent 
impression.  Building  enterprises  were  indeed 
checked,  speculations  collapsed,  and  the 
course  of  feverish  enterprise  was  arrested; 
but  she  had  no  financial  institution  to  be 
overthrown.  The  ultimate  effects  of  the  storm 
were  rather  beneficial  than  harmful,  for  the 
blight  which  settled  upon  so  many  fortunes 
at  the  East  stimulated  emigration,  and 
started  an  army  of  settlers  to  take  up  the 
new  lands  of  the  West. 

The  tornado  that  swept  over  the  country 
from  the  East  in  1856  and  1857,  spent  much 
of  its  force  before  it  reached  Chicago.  Here 
real  estate  values  were  depressed,  and  busi- 
ness blighted,  and  financial  institutions 
wrecked;  but  the  region  possessed  great 
recuperative  power.  Her  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  interests  were  in  course  of 
rapid  development,  and  the  rising  tide  of 
prosperity  was  only  momentarily  checked. 

The  war  period  withdrew  armies  of 
laborers  from  the  fields  and  workshops, 
created  a  new  demand  for  produce  and  mer- 
chandise, and  stimulated  prices,  so  that 
what  was  a  great  national  calamity  became 
a  sectional  blessing,  in  a  business  point  of 
view.  During  the  decade  1860  to  1870,  the 
population  of  Chicago  increased  more  than 
266  per  cent,  and  the  increase  in  numbers 
was  an  index  of  the  augmentation  of  her 
business. 

In  1873  a  time  of  contraction,  of  lowering 
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prices,  brought  its  revulsion.  Again  enter- 
prise was  checked.  But  the  system  of 
national  banking  had  given  the  country  a 
sound  currency,  and  but  for  the  expansion 
of  credits  based  on  excessive  real  estate 
valuation,  which  brought  about  some  disas- 
trous bank  failures,  Chicago  would  have 
escaped  as  it  soon  surmounted  the  temporary 
embarrassment. 

The  twenty  years  which  have  followed 
have,  in  the  main,  been  years  of  prosperity 
and  growth.  Business  has  settled  into  fixed 
channels  and  become  stable.  Occasional 
periods  of  stringency  have  occurred,  but 
they  have  soon  passed  away  and  the  serene 
course  of  prosperity  resumed  its  sway. 

What  shall  be  said  of  1893  ?  At  this  writ- 
ing (the  last  of  July)  clouds  have  gathered  in 
the  serene  sky,  and  burst  upon  the  country 
with  the  force  of  a  cyclone.  Distrust  has  suc- 
ceeded confidence,  contraction  of  credits  has 
deprived  the  industries  of  the  country  of 
their  vital  current.  The  blood  of  commerce 
is  congested  at  its  heart.  No  natural  cause 
is  apparent.  Harvests  have  been  abundant, 
peace  and  tranquility  remain  undisturbed 
throughout  the  world  ;  until  the  storm  came 
labor  was  well  employed  and  content  with  its 
wages. 

While  these  lines  are  being  written,  east 
and  west,  north  and  south,  banks  are  closing 
their  doors,  merchants  and  manufacturers 
are  becoming  bankrupt,  enterprises  are 
suspended,  labor  is  unemployed  and  business 
is  unprofitable. 

What  Titanic  force  has  wrought  this 
mighty  upheaval?  While  divers  theories  are 
propounded  for  its  explanation,  and  the 
heated,  if  not  acrimonious,  debates  of  par- 
tizans  of  political  or  monetary  schemes  are  in 
full  course,  it  is  perhaps  too  soon  to  take  a 
philosophic  view  of  the  field. 

Only  some  facts  which  bear  upon  the  sit- 
uation can  be  noted.  They  can  be  generalized 
and  rationalized  after  sufficient  time  has 
passed  for  their  full  collection  and  calm  con- 
sideration. 

First.     A  change  of  administration  in  the 


General  Government  has  but  just  been  accom- 
plished. For  the  first  time  in  thirty-three 
years  all  departments  of  the  government  have 
passed  from  the  control  of  one  political  party 
to  that  of  its  opponent. 

Second.  The  new  administration  is 
pledged,  by  its  representative  convention,  to 
make  radical  changes  in  the  revenue  system 
of  the  country. 

Third.  A  conflict  is  being  waged  in  re- 
spect to  the  coinage  and  monetary  system. 

Fourth.  Trade  balances  have  turned 
against  the  country,  requiring  the  exporta- 
tion of  considerable  sums  of  gold. 

Lastly.  These  causes  have  produced  a 
feeling  of  uncertainty  and  a  measure  of  dis- 
trust. Business  has  been  contracted.  Banks 
with  one  accord,  little  and  great,  "  Tray, 
Blanche  and  Sweetheart  " — four  thousand 
strong — and,  reckoning  state  and  private 
banks,  double  that  number — have  hoarded 
their  cash,  refused  credits,  and  called  in 
loans.  Contraction  of  the  most  drastic  sort 
is  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  prudent  depositor,  the  unreflecting 
capitalist,  the  great  throng  of  laborers,  have 
caught  the  alarm,  and  besiege  the  doors  of 
banks  to  secure  their  precious  savings.  The 
malady  produced  by  contraction  has  aggra- 
vated its  symptoms  and  heightened  its  wast- 
ing fever. 

Like  the  benighted  traveler  who  camps  by 
the  way  side,  the  country  rests  in  feverish 
sleep,  and  longs  for  the  dawn  ! 

The  ideal  banking  house  occupies  a  de- 
tached location,  is  a  structure  of  a  single 
nank  clear  story,  with  blank  walls  of 

Architecture,  massive  masonry,  lighted  from 
a  dome,  and  exhibiting  in  its  details  solid- 
ity and  strength.  It  should  be  fireproof, 
its  vaults  secured  from  every  possibil- 
ity of  external  assault,  and  its  safes  armed 
with  every  barrier  against  stealth  and  in- 
genuity. It  should  have  spacious  rooms 
for  the  accommodation  of  its  bookkeeping 
and  clerical  force,  wide  corridors  for  the 
admission  of  its  customers,  and  liberal  apart 
ments  for  its  boards  of  directors  and  com- 
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inittces.  Such  a  construction  would  make 
architectural  effect  subordinate  to  security 
and  convenience,  but  would  not  be  incom- 
patible with  that  symmetry  which  har- 
monises utility  with  beauty. 

The  "Old  Lady  of  Threadneedle  Street  " 
built  such  a  house  for  her  occupation  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Situated  at  the  very 
center  of  the  seething  multitude  of  London, 
which  sways  around  its  walls  like  the  waters 
in  the  whirlpool  of  Niagara,  it  is  the  very 
emblem  of  serene  dignity  and  unruffled 
security.  Here  its  vast  operations  are  con- 
ducted with  a  system  and  regularity,  taught 
by  ages  of  experience.  No  fire  has  ever 
devastated  its  archives,  and  no  burglar 
penetrated  its  fastnesses.  One  or  more  of 
the  old  banks  of  New  York  are  built  on  this 
model,  and  occasionally  one  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  but  in  general  the  high  valua- 
tion of  land  in  situations  desirable  for  bank 
locations,  and  the  manifest  economy  of 
utilizing  ground  space  so  that  it  will  bring 
an  income,  have  compelled  a  different  con- 
struction. 

The  banks  of  Chicago  are,  in  the  main, 
well  housed.  Some  of  them  occupy  sump- 
tuous quarters.  The  tendency  is  to  occupy 
a  corner  in  some  great  tenement,  the  unoc- 
cupied spaces  being  tenanted  by  other  sim- 
ilar kinds  of  business,  or  made  into  office 
apartments.  Where  office  buildings  tower 
into  the  sky,  rising  into  twelve,  fourteen, 
and,  in  one  instance,  eighteen  stories,  it 
would  be  deemed  arrogant  folly  to  encumber 
a  busy  block  with  a  single  story  building. 
All  the  banking  houses  of  Chicago  are  truly 
Renaissance,  since  they  have  all  been  erected 
since  the  fire. 

Only  three  banks  have  invested  a  consider- 
able part  of  their  capital  in  buildings.  Of 
these  the  most  notable  is  the  First  National 
bank.  Its  banking  house,  located  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Dearborn  and  Monroe 
streets,  is  a  noble  building,  constructed  of 
freestone  at  bottom,  surmounted  by  walls  of 
red  brick.  It  is  seven  stories  in  height,  175 
by  90  feet  to  an  alley,  on  the  ground.  It  is  en- 


tered through  a  jasper  pillared  doorway  into 
large,  well -lighted  apartments.  The  facade 
is  in  plain  symmetrical  lines,  surmounted  by 
sculptured  cornice.  In  vaults,  consulting 
rooms,  counters  and  desks,  it  is  roomy,  con- 
venient and  elegant.  Adjoining  the  part 
occupied  by  the  bank  is  a  spacious  suite  of 
rooms  fitted  with  the  most  modern  and  ap- 
proved safe-deposit  vaults. 

The  upper  part  of  the  building  is  occupied 
by  offices,  which  serve  to  earn  a  considerable 
income  upon  the  cost  of  the  structure. 

The  institution  had  a  fine  building  before 
1871,  which  was  ready  destroyed  in  the 
great  fire,  and  has  in  the  construction  of  the 
new  edifice  provided  against  the  recurrence 
of  a  like  calamity. 

The  Merchants  National  bank  owns  a 
building  which,  though  far  less  expensive,  is 
in  some  respects  superior  even  to  that  of  the 
First  National.  Its  location  is  at  No.  82 
La  Salle  street.  Its  material  is  free  stone. 
It  is  four  stories  in  height,  with  plain  but- 
rich  facade  and  architecturally  is  a  beautiful 
structure. 

The  Continental  National  bank  is  likewise 
proprietor  of  its  own  banking  house.  It  is 
of  stone  and  brick,  and  occupies  the  en- 
tire front  on  La  Salle  street  of  the  block 
from  Quincy  to  Adams  street.  Its  chief 
architectural  features  are  magnitude  and 
massiveness. 

The  banking  profession  affords  little  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  mirth  or  humor.  It  deals 
with  facts  and  figures  ;  with  values 
and  quantities.  Its  detail  is  a  cease- 
less round  of  entries  and  accounts,  corres- 
pondence and  interviews,  begun  every  morn- 
ing and  finished  each  day — but  never  ended. 
Its  management  engages  calm  judgment  and 
strictest  scrutiny.  Its  science  is  one  of  prob- 
abilities, which  ever  and  anon  fall  out,  dis- 
closing snares  and  pitfalls,  into  which  the  un- 
wary fall.  It  exacts  ceaseless  vigilance  and 
unwearied  patience.  While  the  profession 
has  numbered  in  its  ranks  rnen  of  broad  cul- 
ture, sound  judgment,  and  even  devotees  of 
science,  belles  lettres  and  literature,  its  ten- 
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deucy  is  rather  to  narrow  and  specialize  the 
intellect,  and  cultivate  a  habit  of  method 
and  routine. 

Nevertheless,  the  arid  course  of  banking 
is  sometimes  watered  by  refreshing  streams 
of  wit  and  enlivened  by  incidents  which 
give  piquancy  to  its  intercourse.  In  his 
hours  of  relaxation  the  banker  is  often  found 
an  entertaining  companion  and  almost 
always  a  courteous  gentleman. 

In  opinion  he  is  a  conservative,  always 
supporting  the  side  of  order  and  precedent. 
He  abhors  innovations,  and  gives  a  wide 
berth  to  theorists  and  dreamers.  He  has  no 
tolerance  of  speculators,  or  gamblers,  whether 
in  play  or  business,  unless,  forsooth,  after  a 
lucky  run  they  bring  a  good  account. 

In  morals  he  is  punctilious  and  severe. 
His  guiding  stars  are  sobriety,  rectitude, 
integrity.  As  years  advance  he  is  more 
likely  to  be  found  in  the  pew  than  the  opera 
circle,  and  does  not  disdain  to  acknowledge 
'the  title  of  "deacon."  If  fortune  favors,  as 
she  is  likely  to  do,  he  becomes  the  staid  head 
of  a  demure  household,  surrounds  himself 
with  substantial  comforts,  and  even  conven- 
tional elegancies,  and  settles  down  in  the  role 
of  a  dignified  elder,  respected,  courted, 
deferred  to,  satisfied  that  his  treasures  repose 
where  borrowers  cease  to  annoy,  and  where 
thieves  break  not  through  nor  steal. 

The  personal  traits  of  individuals  are  too 
evanescent  to  make  permanent  impressions; 
yet  some  are  so  connected  with  events  that 
they  remain.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in 
the  beginnings  of  history,  when  men  of 
strong  personality,  and  often  of  eccentric 
character,  are  connected  with  events.  Some 
such  have  been  preserved  from  the  early  days 
of  Chicago  banking. 

The  cashier  of  the  Chicago  branch  of  the 
Illinois  State  bank  gave  notice  in  the 
American  of  February  13,  1836,  that  the 
bank  would  be  open  for  business  from  9  A.M. 
to  1  P.M.  of  each  business  day;  that  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays  would  be  discount  days;  and 
that  all  paper  should  be  offered  on  Monday 
and  Thursday. 


In  its  issue  of  March  12th  following,  the 
same  paper  announced  that  the  deposits  of 
Messrs.  Garret,  Brown  &  Brothers,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  y«ar  to  February  12th, 
amounted  to  $34,359.31,  an  average  of  nearly 
eight  hundred  dollars  per  day,  Sundays  in- 
cluded, as  an  index  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
business  of  the  place. 

About  1837,  the  Chicago  Marine  &  Fire 
Insurance  company,  which  possessed  only 
by  faint  implication  banking  powers,  opened 
a  banking  business,  and  issued  certificates 
of  deposit  engraved  in  the  similitude  of 
bank  notes,  which  gained  considerable  circu- 
lation. 

In  1839  the  banking  firm  of  Strahan  & 
Scott,  with  George  Smith,  obtained  from  the 
territorial  legislature  of  Wisconsin  a  charter 
for  the  Wisconsin  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance 
company,  which  was  a  transcript  of  the 
Illinois  charter  of  its  namesake.  Alexander 
Mitchell,  then  a  young  man,  who  had 
received  a  training  in  Aberdeen  as  a  banker, 
came  out  at  the  instigation  of  the  canny 
Scotchman  who  owned  the  charter,  and  was 
made  secretary  of  the  company  and  its  mana- 
ger. Certificates  of  deposit  in  denominations 
of  II  to  $10  were  issued  and  forced  into 
general  circulation.  In  1841  the  amount 
which  had  been  issued  was  only  $34,028.  By 
1847  the  amount  had  swollen  to  8400,000 
in  1849  to  $1,000, 000,  and  in  1851  to  $1,470,- 
000. 

The  institutions  were  popularly  known  as 
"  Smith's  Bank  "  and  "  Mitchell's  Bank." 
The  boldness  of  these  operators  naturally 
excited  opposition  among  their  less  enterpris- 
ing competitors,  who  inaugurated  runs. 

In  November,  1839,  the  brokers  had 
gathered  an  amount  of  Smith's  bills,  and 
when  the  office  was  closed  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  as  was  customary,  it  was  announced  in 
Milwaukee  that  Smith  had  closed  his  bank. 
A  panic  at  once  seized  note  holders  and 
depositors,  and  a  formidable  run  set  in.  The 
business  men  who  had  confidence  in  the 
bankers  rallied  to  their  support,  and  placed 
in  the  bank  whatever  funds  they  could  put 
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their  hands  on.  When  the  run  died  out  the 
deposits  of  the  bank  had  decreased  about 
$100,000.  The  confidence  of  the  public 
being  so  much  stronger  in  the  personal 
character  of  the  owners  than  in  the  corporate 
responsibility^  few  years  later  Messrs.Smith 
and  Mitchell  entered  into  a  formal  under- 
taking to  be  responsible  for  the  notes  of  the 
bank.  The  Milwaukee  institution  was  re- 
organized in  1853,  receiving  a  regular  bank- 
ing charter,  and  adding  to  its  name  the 
word  "Bank." 

It  was  about  1840  that  Mr.  David  Ballen- 
tine  opened  a  bank  on  Lake  street,  which  he 
afterwards  sold  to  George  Smith.  It  is 
related  that  on  occasion  of  an  alarm  of  fire 
which  threatened  the  bank,  instead  of  re- 
moving the  valuables,  teams  were  hitched 
to  the  building  and  the  whole  concern  hauled 
to  a  safe  distance.  • 

In  the  summer  of  1852,  Seth  Paine  made 
his  appearance  in  Chicago.  He  was  a  pen- 
niless young  man,  raised  in  Vermont,  who 
had  drifted  West  to  seek  his  fortune.  He 
was  tall,  of  pleasing  address,  possessing 
brilliant  conversational  power,  and  was  a 
public  speaker  of  no  ordinary  ability.  His 
manner  was  eccentric.  He  had  adopted  all 
the  moral  and  social  vagaries  of  the  day, 
being  Abolitionist,  Fourierite,  Socialist  and 
Spiritualist.  Joining  with  himself  a  part- 
ner possessing  a  few  thousand  dollars,  he 
opened  a  bank  with  the  pompous  title  of 
"  The  Bank  of  the  City  of  Chicago."  Ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  time, certificates 
of  deposit  were  issued  in  the  form  of  bank 
notes  and  passed  into  circulation.  The 
following  was  issued,  announcing  the  busi- 
ness: 

PROSPECTUS. 
PAINE  BROS.  &  Co. 

Rates  of  discount,  according  to  time  and  circum- 
stances— six  per  cent  being  highest. 

We  loan  to  no  one  to  pay  debts. 

We  loan  to  no  one  to  aid  in  murder  of  anything 
which  has  life. 

We  loan  to  no  man  to  aid  in  speculating  in  that 
which  is  necessary  to  life. 

We  loan  nothing  on   real  estate,  believing  that 


real  estate  cannot  be  bought  and  sold,  and  that  pos- 
session with  use  is  the  only  title. 

We  loan  nothing  to  aid  in  making  or  selling  in- 
toxicating liquors,  or  tobacco  in  any  of  its  forms. 

We  loan  nothing  to  gamblers  or  usurers  who  bor- 
row to  loan  again. 

We  loan  nothing  except  for  aiding  the  natural 
exchange  between  the  producer  and  consumer, 
whether  of  body,  soul  or  spirit,  and  for  time  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  exchange. 

The  document  continues  with  a  long  dis- 
quisition on  morals  and  business,  mingling 
wise  maxims  with  wild  vagaries. 

Over  the  bank  was  '•  Harmony  Hall,"  the 
headquarters  of  a  band  of  spiritualists, 
among  whom  Paine  and  his  partner,  Eddy> 
were  bright  and  shining  lights. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1853,  Paine  issued 
the  first  number  of  the"  Christian  Banker," 
which  was  regularly  issued  for  some  time. 
It  treated  of  banking,  spiritualism  and  anti- 
monopoly,  in  incoherent  paragraphs,  inter- 
mingled with  wit  and  sarcasm.  It  was 
bitterly  personal  and  vituperative,  not 
scrupling  to  comment  upon  the  practices  of 
rivals  in  business. 

In  course  of  time  a  run  set  in  on  the  bank, 
and  a  female  medium  was  installed  behind 
the  paying  teller,  who  oracularly  pronounced 
whoshould  be  paid  and  who  refused.according 
to  her  intuition  of  the  moral  character  of  the 
applicant.  These  erratic  proceedings  were 
interrupted  by  a  conservator  appointed  by  the 
court  at  the  instance  of  Paine's  partner,  who 
deposed  the  spiritual  powers,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  temporalities.  The  liabilities 
of  the  bank,  which  were  not  large,  were 
eventually  paid.  Paine  retired  to  a  country 
place  which  he  owned  at  Lake  Zurich,  where 
he  opened  a  school  which  he  christened 
"  Stable  of  Humanity."  In  1868  he  returned 
to  Chicago,  where  he  established  the 
"  Woman's  Home,"  and  where  he  died  in 
1871. 

The  war  carried  on  between  the  legal  and 
the  illegal  circulators  of  bank  notes  became 
so  fierce  that  in  December,  1852,  the  grand 
jurv  indicted  for  illegal  banking,  Henry  T. 
Adams  and  Charles  L.  Chase,  Seth  Paine 
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and  W.T.Muir,  L.  D.  Brown  and  S.  Bronson. 
Thos.  McCalla,  J.  K.  Valentine,  Geo.  Smith 
and  E.  W.  Willard,  but  the  prosecutions 
were  not  pushed  and  amounted  to  nothing 
beyond  a  demonstration  of  the  fierce  rivalry 
of  the  period.  The  State  legislature,  how- 
ever, in  1853  passed  an  act  which  putaneud 
to  illegal  banking. 

Smith  was  much  annoyed  by  his  rivals,  who 
were  continually  gathering  up  the  notes  of 
the  Milwaukee  bank  and  presenting  them 
for  redemption.  J.  Y.  Scammon  had  been 
a  leading  participator  in  this  practice. 
Smith  met  Scammon  one  day  and  casually 
inquired  what  amount  of  notes  the  Marine 
Bank  had  out.  On  being  informed  that 
$175,000  had  been  issued,  Smith  remarked 
that  he  knew  where  $125,000  of  them  were — 
that  they  were  in  his  safe,  and  that  he  was 
going  to  present  them  for  redemption  some 
day.  The  prospect  of  such  a  raid  upon  his 
resources  being  unexpectedly  made  kept 
Scammon  uneasy  for  about  six  months,  when 
the  gentlemen  came  to  an  understanding  and 
signed  an  agreement  to  let  each  other's  bank 
alone. 

About  this  time  George  Smith  established 
in  the  State  of  Georgia,  the  Atlanta  bank, 
which  he  placed  in  charge  of  John  R.  Valen- 
tine, and  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
at  Griffin,  over  which  he  installed  Peter 
Geddes  as  manager.  The  laws  of  Georgia 
allowed  the  issue  of  notes  to  three  times  the 
capital  employed.  The  notes  issued  were 
sent  to  Chicago  and  put  in  circulation  by 
Smith.  They  were  the  cause  of  fresh  annoy- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  other  bankers. 

At  length  they  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  the  operation.  Gathering  all  the  notes 
they  could  get,  they  employed  Elihu  B. 
Washburne,  then  an  active  lawyer,  to  go  to 
Georgia  and  break  the  banks  in  legal  form. 
Smith  got  wind  of  the  movement  and  dis- 
patched a  messenger  with  funds  sufficient  to 
protect  his  banks.  On  presentation  of  his 
bundles  Mr.  Washburne  was  not  treated  with 
the  courtesy  that  his  eminent  character 
entitled  him  to.  He  was  paid  oil  in  coin, 


much  of  it  in  small  denominations,  and 
largely  made  up  of  copper  and  silver,  the 
bulk  of  which  made  Mr.  Washburne's  return 
neither  pleasant  nor  safe.  But  the  annoyance 
to  Mr.  Smith  was  such  that  he  soon  disposed 
of  his  Georgia  banks. 

In  these  times,  when  a  handsome  profit 
could  be  made  out  of  bank  note  circulation 
if  it  could  be  prevented  from  being  presented 
for  redemption,  a  practice  grew  up,  and  be- 
came general,  to  locate  banks,  organized 
under  a  general  law  which  provided  only 
for  the  security  of  the  circulation,  in  inacces- 
sible places.  It  was  under  the  practice  of 
this  pernicious  custom  that  crossroads  in  the 
Western  wilderness  were  ornamented  with 
banks,  whose  notes,  artistically  engraved, 
and  flaunting  high  sounding  titles,  some- 
times closely  resembling  those  of  well-known 
Eastern  banks,  passed  into  general  circula- 
tion. Such  issues  were  very  properly  de- 
nominated in  common  parlance,  "  wild  cat," 
and  "stump  tail." 

The  evil  was  palliated  by  the  passage  of  a 
law  compelling  redemption  at  some  central 
place,  and  was  finally  abated  by  the  collapse 
of  the  banks,  when  Southern  bonds  were 
discredited. 

The  suppression  of  State  bank  circulation, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  National  bank- 
ing system  under  Federal  control,  has  given 
the  country  an  uniform  and  stable  and  safe 
bank  note  circulation.  Whatever  monetary 
spasms  have  occurred,  through  panic,  con- 
traction or  business  depression,  there  has 
been  no  distrust  or  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency. 

A  thrilling  adventure  occurred  during  the 
great  fire.  On  Monday  morning  when  the 
progress  of  the  conflagration  threatened  but 
had  not  yet  reached  his  bank,  Cashier 
E.  I.  Tiukham  of  the  Second  National 
made  his  way  to  the  bank,  unlocking 
the  vault,  took  §000,000  in  coin  and  bank 
notes. which  he  placed  in  a  trunk.  Promising 
a  daring  drayman  81,000  if  he  would  trans- 
port the  trunk  safely  to  the  Milwaukee  depot, 
he  gave  it  into  his  charge,  following,  for  fear 
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of  exciting  suspicion,  at  some  little  distance,  smoke.     At  last  he  reached  a  tug  boat  and 

He  soon  Jost  sight  of  his  treasure,  and  over-  was  taken  to   the   depot,    where   he   found 

taken  by  the  leaping  flames  he  was  forced  to  the  faithful   drayman  awaiting  his  arrival, 

betake   himself  to    the  lake  front  on  the  Having  secured    his    precious    burden,    he 

north  side,    narrowly    escaping    suffocation  boarded  a  train  and  next  morning  deposited 

from    the    burning    vapors    and    pungent  the  treasure  in  one  of  the  Milwaukee  banks. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


REAL  ESTATE  AND  INSURANCE. 


^"W~>HE  real  estate  interests  of  Chicago 
have  a  larger  money  value  than 
any  other.  Their  immense  growth 
since  the  first  sales  in  1830  (September  27), 
when  the  highest  price  paid  for  any  one  lot 
was  $100  (see  page  83,  Vol.  I),  has  been  an 
index  of  the  city's  progress  in  every  other 
direction.  These  sales  were  for  cash  in 
hand,  and  the  entire  amount  realized  was 
less  than  $4,500.  for  132  lots. 

The  growth  of  the  town,  like  that  of  all 
others  in  the  State,  from  1830  to  1833  was 
far  from  being  encouraging,  but  the  prospect 
of  constructing  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
canal,  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  by  the 
general  government,  and  the  cession  by  the 
aborigines  of  all  their  lands  in  Cook  and 
adjoining  counties  to  the  United  States  in 
September,  1833,  and  throwing  them  open  to 
purchase  had  the  effect  of  producing  an  en- 
tire change  upon  the  face  of  affairs.  The 
enterprising,  first  settlers  were  not  slow  in 
making  known  to  their  friends  in  the  East 
the  great  advantages  of  Chicago  for  a  place 
of  settlement  and  business  possibilities.  The 
lands  in  the  vicinity,  which  could  be  entered 
for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre,  were  the 
finest  in  the  world,  and  the  inducement  of  a 
ready  market  at  their  very  door  invited  at 
once  a  teeming  immigration.  The  demand 
for  town  lots,  almost  equaling  that  for  land, 
induced  the  premature  laying  out  into  four- 
acre  lots  and  sale  of  the  school  section  in 
October,  1833,  all  but  four  of  which  were 


sold  on  an  average  of  $25,  which  was  con- 
sidered at  the  time  a  high  price.  Either  one 
of  those  retained,  1,  87,  88  and  142,  are  now 
worth  many  times  what  the  entire  quarter 
section  sold  for,  and  the  last  one  200  times 
as  much.  The  lots  were  sold  on  a  credit  of 
one,  two  and  three  years,  and  ten  per  cent 
interest.'  And  then,  following  the  opening 
of  the  land  office,  the  craze  of  speculation 
set  in,  and  new  additions  to  the  town  were 
laid  out.  The  mania  for  dealing  in  lauds 
and  lots  spread  to  the  East,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  town  was  soon  full  of  those  who 
were  in  haste  to  invest. 

The  land  office  was  opened  in  a  building 
owned  by  John  Bates  on  the  west  side  of 
Dearborn,  near  South  Water  street,  May  28, 
1835. 

During  that  year  nearly  370,000  acres  had 
been  disposed  of,  bringing  in  the  following 
sums,  namely: 

Entered  under  pre-emption  laws.     $33,167 

Sold  at  public  auction  to  June  30 354,279 

Sold  by  private  entry 72,613 

The  land-upon  which  Wolcott's  addition 
was  laid  out  was  purchased  in  1830  for  $130. 
Walter  L.  Newberry,  in  1833,  bought  of 
Thomas  Hartzell  the  forty  acres  which  formed 
his  addition  to  the  city  for  $1,06?  ;  the  Rus- 
sel  and  Mather  addition,  80  acres,  was  pur- 
chased in  1835  for  $5,000. 

The  first  deed  on  record  in  Cook  county 
was  made  from  the  governor  (John  Reynolds) 
to  Robert  Kinzie,  assignee  of  B.  B.  Kerche- 
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val,  conveying  lots  5  and  6  in  block  29,  lying 
between  Lake  and  Randolph  streets  on  the 
west  side,  for  a  consideration  of  $109.  It 
was  filed  for  record  with  R.  J.  Hamilton, 
recorder,  December  2,  1831.  The  first  will 
on  record  disposing  of  real  estate  in  Cook 
county  was  filed  before  Probate  Judge  R.  J. 
Hamilton,  April  27,  1831.* 

The  principal  real  estate  dealers  in  these 
early  days  were  John  S.  Wright,  Gurdon  S. 
Hubbard,  Kinzie  &  Hunter,  Dr.  Wm.  B. 
Egan  and  Augustus  Garrett,  afterwards 
mayor.  The  latter  conducted  auction  sales 
of  real  and  personal  property,  and  his  office 
was  the  headquarters  for  speculators  and  all 
sorts  of  dealers,  his  sales,  according  to 
Andreas'  history  of  Chicago,  amounting  to 
$1,800,000  during  ten  months  of  the  year 

*  Bross'  history  of  Chicago  p.  38. 


1835.  The  Fergus  directory  of  1839,  among 
others,  mentions  the  following  real  estate 
dealers,  at  that  time,  namely,  James  B. 
Campbell,  Stephen  M.  Edgell,  Lamed  B. 
Harkness,  Gholson  Kercheval,  Leonard  C. 
Hugunin,  James  Kinzie,  James  A.  Marshall, 
Walter  L.  Newberry,  Wm.  B.  Ogden, 
Hiram  Pearsons,  P.  P.  W.  Peck,  George 
Wheeler  and  Lot  Whitcomb.  In  the  direc- 
tory of  1844  (Norris),  the  following  names 
appear:  Ogden  &  Jones  (Wm.  E.),  J.  B. 
F.  Russell  and  George  Smith  &Co.,  bankers. 
The  following  tables,  giving  comparative 
values  of  the  lots  therein  described  in  1830-2, 
in  1853,  and  at  the  present  date,  have  been 
prepared,  with  the  location  of  the  lots  on 
streets  added,  from  the  "History  of  Chicago," 
by  William  Bross  (p.  38).  The  estimate  of 
present  values  is  furnished  by  leading  dealers 
in  real  estate. 


FIRST  PURCHASER. 

DESCRIPTION. 
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i! 

PRESENT 
VALDA- 
TION.1893 

LOTS. 

A 
* 

FRONT. 

1 

STREET. 

/ 
B.  B.  Kercheval,  assignee.. 

5  and  6 

3  and  4 
1 

8 

4 

2 
5  and  6 
5,  6,  7  &  8 

2,  3.  5,  7  &  8 
8  and  5 

7 
1,     2 
8 
7 
6 
3  and  4 
8 
5  and  6 
2 

2 
7  and  8 
All  W. 

2 

7  and  8 

5 
4 
4 
3 

8 
4 
5 
8 
1 
6 
5 
2 
4 

M 

» 

31 

-.".» 
«.i 

sa 

8 

JC 

12 

a 

11 

Hi 
17 

ir 
is 
35 
M 

;i 

i:; 

2 

f 

I 
1 

10 
43 

j 

.'(' 

E.  &  W. 

N.  &W. 

Triangle 

E. 
W. 

E. 

N. 
E.  &W. 
E.  &  \V. 

Triangle 

S. 

S. 
N. 
S. 
N. 
S. 
N. 
S, 
8. 
S. 
S. 

N. 

N.  &S. 

W. 
Fractional 

E. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
Fr't  depot. 

75.8 
160 

"n.s 

75.8 
75.8 

80 
151 

302.8 

'"ieo 

80 
261) 
160 
8 
80 
160 
80 
160 
80 
80 
160 
640 

75.8 

80 
80 
80 
80 

"so 

I  W.  Water  and  Canal  bet.  Lake  and  I 
1     Randolph              f 

$100 
102 
115 
35 
100 
45 
21 

418 
346 

119 

685 
42 

53 
39 

78 

100 
12.50 
34 

78 
170 
80 
61 
70 
53 

821,300 
108,000 
62,700 
10,000 
13,000 

45,00ii 
17,000 

131,000 
450,000 

163,000 

128,000 
30,000 

57,000 
40,000 

39,OCO 

46,000 
28,000 
18,000 

42,500 

83,3CO 
10  I.OflO 
35,000 
18,000 
50,000 

*  107,000 
400,000 
135,000 
75,000 
33,750 
200,000 
135,000 

1,000,000 
2,400,000 

880,000 

450,000 
45,000 

378.COO 
R.  H. 
960,000 

960,000 
H.  R. 
120,000 

H.  R. 

400,000 
320,000 
120,000 

aso.ooo 

400,OCo 

N.-E.  cor.  Lake  and  Market  
S.-W.  cor.  S.  Water  and  Franklin.  .  .  I 
W.  Water  bet.  Lake  and  Randolph.  .  f 

Thomas  Hartzell  

Edmond    Roberts    and    1 

W.  Water  bet.  Lake  and  Randolph.  .  .  . 

S.  Water  bet.  Clark  and  LaSalle  
Canal  &  Clinton  bet.  Lake  &  Randolph 
Clinton  &  Jefferson  bet.  Fulton  &} 

William  Jewett 

Lake,  Franklin  and  South  Water.  ..  j- 
Washington  N.-E.  cor.  Franklin  and 

"    ••          

Lake  bet.  State  and  Dearborn  | 

S.  Water  S.  W.  cor.  Dearborn  | 

^    t       

S  Water  S.-W.  cor.  Clark  

»    > 

Randolph  bet.  Clark  and  Dearborn  . 
Lake,  S.-E.  cor.  Dearborn  

*.    t 

Lake,  N.-W.  cor.  Wells.  

Randolph,  N.-E.  cor.  Franklin  
N.  Water  bet.  Dearborn  and  Clark  .  . 
N.  Water  bet.  Wells  and  Franklin.. 
Kinzie  bet.  State  and  Dearborn  
Kinzie    and     N.   Water     bet.    State 

I*    * 

ti    t(    

Desplaines  between  Canal  and  Kinzie 
Market,     between      Randolph      and 

Stephen  Mack  

Thos.  J.  V.  Owen  
Oliver  Newberry  

N.-W.  cor.  N.  (jiinton  and  Carroll  av. 
*.-E.  cor.  S.  Water  and  Dearborn.  .  .  I 
S-E.  cor.  S.  Water  and  Clark  J 

Jesse  B.  Browne  

C    M  &  St.  P.  R.  R  

P  F   \V    Peck             

is 
li 
1 
5l 
IS 

:: 
->i 
:is 

S.-E.  cor  S.  Water  and  Lasalle  

T.  J.  V.  Owen  and  R.  J.  J 

Chicago  Opera  House  Building  
Lake  St.,  80  feet  E.  of  Lasalle  

John  Noble  

N. 
S. 
S. 
N. 
N. 

80 

80 
80 
80 
80 

Hugh  Walker 

N.-E.  cor.  Randolph  an<   Market  .. 
Washington,  80  feet  W.  of  Clark.  .     . 
S.-E.  cor.  Randolph  and  Clark  

Calvin  Kawley  
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William  Jones,  father  of  Fernando,  was 
the  first  non-resident  to  purchase  vacant 
lots  in  Chicago  from  the  original  pur- 
chaser, namely,  lots  2  and  7  in  block  17, 
one  fronting  on  Water,  the  other  on 
Lake  street,  for  $100  each.  This  was  in 
1833. 

Benjamin  Jones,  his  brother,  was  the 
original  purchaser  at  the  sale  of  the  school 
section  of  the  block  whereon  stands  the  U. 
S.  Government  building,  for  $505.  Orsemus 
Morrison  was  the  purchaser  at  the  same  sale 
of  the  lot  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Clark 
and  Madison  streets  (Willoughby  &  Hill's)  for 
$175.  It  has  never  been  transferred,  still 
belongs  to  his  estate,  and  is  worth,  say,  half 
a  million  of  dollars. 


To  meet  the  extraordinary  demand  the 
canal  commissioners  were  induced  to  order 
the  sale  of  the  lots  in  the  original  town  plat 
remaining  unsold  June  20,  1836,  and  to 
order  the  laying  out  of  a  new  addition  on 
fractional  section  fifteen  and  the  selling 
of  those  lots  at  the  same  time.  The  terms 
were  more  favorable  than  at  the  first  sale, 
only  one-fourth  of  the  purchase  money  being 
required  to  be  paid  down,  and  a  credit  of 
one,  two  and  three  years  being  given  on 
deferred  payments,  with  six  per  cent,  inter- 
est in  advance. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the 
notices  of  the  sale  required  to  be  given  by 
the  commissioners,  obtained  from  the  office 
of  the  Real  Estate  Board. 


A  LIST  OF  LOTS  IN  THE  TOWN  OF  CHICAGO  TO  BE  OFFERED  FOR  SALE  ON  THE  SS<)TH 
JUNE,  1836,  WITH  THE  VALUATION  OF  EACH  LOT  ANNEXED. 

THE  NUMBER  OF  EACH  LOT  IN  BLOCKS  2  TO  58,  INCLUSIVE. 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

2 

8,000 

10,000 

<t 

10000 

6,000 

fl 

8nOO 

6,000 

6000 

7,0(0 

3,000 

4,0(0 

5000 

7 

T;OOO 

5,000 

6,000 

9,000 

8,000 

5,000 

4,500 

fi,500 

g 

4,000 

2,000 

9,000 

0 

2,000 

1,500 

1,500 

2,000 

2,500 

2,000 

4,000 

4,500 

in 

1,500 

1,000 

1,000 

1,500 

2,000 

1,500 

2,000 

3,000 

11 

12 
13 

1,500 
2,000 
5000 

1,250 
1,750 
3,000 

1,000 
1,250 
1  500 

1,250 
1,550 
4000 

1,250 
1,550 

1,000 
1,250 

1,000 
1,250 
1  600 

1,250 
1,500 

2,000 
2,500 
6000 

2,000 
2,500 
3  000 

16 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

10000 

17 

12,000 

12,000 

18 

12,000 

12000 

19 

14,003 

10,000 

20 

15,000 

10,000 

'1 

12,666 

fcd 

23 

4,000 

5,000 

°t 

2500 

2,000 

1,500 

2,000 

2,000 

1.5CO 

2,5(10 

3,000 

f> 

1,750 

1,500 

1.000 

1,250 

1,250 

1,000 

1,750 

2,000 

03 

H 

0 

26 

27 
28 

1.750 
2,500 
4  500 

1,500 
2,250 
3  500 

1,000 
1,250 

1,100 
1,750 

1,100 
1,500 

1,000 
1,250 

1,000 
1250 
1  500 

1.100 
1,500 
2,000 

1.500 
1,750 

1,250 
1,500 

•4 

29 

4,000 

so 

31 

10  coo 

9,000 

5,000 

6,000 

32 

1  1  000 

9000 

5000 

6000 

& 

33 

11  000 

9,000 

9,000 

11,000 

5,000 

5,500 

7,000 

a 

34 

11  oro 

9,000 

9,OJO 

6,000 

6,000 

7.COO 

a 

35 

11  ooo 

9000 

6,000 

7,000 

B 

36 

11  000 

9000 

5000 

6000 

z 

37 

4500 

4.SOO 

4,500 

5,000 

3,500 

3,000 

3,0110 

3,000 

a 

38 

5  000 

4  500 

4500 

300 

3000 

3,500 

- 

40 

6000 

5,000 

4500 

5  000 

3,500 

3,000 

3,001) 

E-i 

41 

5000 

4  500 

4,500 

5,000 

3,500 

3,000 

3,000 

3.500 

4° 

5,000 

4,500 

4,500 

6,000 

3,:,00 

3,010 

3,000 

3,500 

11 

6,000 

2,000 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 

2,500 
1,750 
1,750 
1,400 
1,508 
2,000 
R.OOO 
4  000 

2,000 
,500 
,500 
,200 
,400 
,750 
2,500 
5  000 

1,500 
1,250 
1,000 
1,000 
1,200 
1,400 
2000 

2,000 
1,400 
1,250 
1.200 
1,400 
1,750 
3,000 

1,750 
.500 
,250 
,200 
,400 
,751) 
25,000 

1,500 
I,«M 

1,000 
1,000 
1,210 
1,400 
1.750 
1.500 

!JB«W 

1,250 
1,000 
1,000 
1,200 
1,400 
1,750 
3,000 

1,750 
1,400 
1,250 
1,200 
1,400 
1,750 
2.000 
3.000 

2,000 
1,500 
1,400 
1,400 
1,500 
2,000 
2,000 

1.750 
1,400 
1,150 
1,200 
1,400 
1,500 
2,OCO 

53 

3  250 

2.750 

2  750 

3500 

2,500 

2,000 

2,000 

2,250 

54 

3  250 

2  750 

2750 

3  250 

2  250 

2,000 

2,000 

2,250 

55 

3250 

2750 

2,750 

3250 

2,250 

2.0(10 

2,000 

2.000 

56 

2,750 

3,250 

2,250 

2.000 

2.000 

2.250 

57 

3250 

2  750 

2,750 

3  250 

2,250 

2,000 

2,000 

2,250 

58 

3,000 

2,750 

2,750 

3.250 

2,250 

2,000 

2,000 

2.000 
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A  LIST  OP  LOTS  IN  SECTION  FIFTEEN  TO  BE  OFFERED  FOR  SALE  ON  THE  20TH  JUNE, 
WITH  THE  VALUATION  OF  EACH  LOT  ANNEXED. 

THE  NUMBER  OF  EACH  LOT  IN  BLOCKS  No.  1  TO  23,  INCLUSIVE. 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

No 

l 

3  000 

1  OitO 

1  500 

2909 

2900 

1,500 

1  500 

2  000 

2  900 

1  500 

0 

1  600 

1  900 

1  800 

1  500 

1  500 

,8CO 

800 

1    "il  HI 

1  500 

1  8jO 

3 

1  500 

1,800 

1  7i)0 

1,400 

1.400 

1.700 

,700 

1  400 

1,400 

1,700 

4 

2900 

1  500 

1  400 

"  SIX) 

2800 

1,400 

,400 

2800 

2800 

1  400 

o 

5 

"  «(KI 

1,400 

1,350 

2,700 

2,7.  '0 

1,350 

1,350 

2,700 

2,700 

1,350 

A 

1  400 

1'TOO 

1  600 

1  350 

1  330 

1600 

600 

1  350 

1  350 

600 

7 

1  350 

1  600 

1  5  10 

1  300 

i  ;tou 

1  500 

500 

1  300 

1  300 

500 

a 

A 

2700 

350 

1  300 

2,600 

2550 

1  300 

300 

2550 

2,550 

3011 

9 

2,550 

,300 

1  250 

a  450 

2.40J 

1,200 

,200 

2,40) 

2,400 

,200 

W 

10 

1  200 

500 

1  400 

1  250 

1,20) 

400 

400 

1  200 

1  250 

,400 

11 

1  200 

,400 

1  300 

1,160 
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17 
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1R 
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1  050 
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10 
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'0 
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1  600 

900 

21 
2i 
23 
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1,400 

850 
950 
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900 
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400 

1,400 
800 
300 

800 
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400 

800 
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800 

1,400 
800 

800 
900 
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900 

1,300 
800 
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900 

900 
1,000 

We,  the  undersigned  commissioners  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  dp  certify  that  the  within  and  foregoing 
isa  true  list  of  the  town  lots  in  Chicago,  including  the  original  town  and  section  fifteen,  which  are  to  be  offered  at  the 
sale  commencing  on  the  2uih  day  of  June,  instant;  that  the  same  tro<  e  been  valued  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the 
statute,  and  that  the  sum  set  opposite  each  lot,  respectively,  is  such  valuation. 

Given  under  our  hands  and  seals  at  Chicago,  this  14th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1836.       WM.  i'.  THORNTON, 

W.  B.  ARCHER, 

Printed  at  the  American  office,  Chicago.  G.  S.  HCBBARD, 


The  sale  was  continued  from  June  20  to 
30.  Blocks  from  1  to  7  inclusive  were  on 
the  north  side  between  South  Water  and 
Kinzie  streets,  and  block  14,  also  on  the 
north  side,  on  North  Water  street.  Blocks 
8  to  13,  23  to  29,  and  44  to  51,  inclusive,  were 
on  the  west  side,  and  the  remaining  lots, 
viz.:  16  to  21  (between  South  Water  and 
Lake),  31  to  36  (between  Lake  and  Ran- 
dolph), 37  to  43  (between  Randolph  and 
Washington),  and  52  to  58  (between  Wash- 
ington and  Madison),  all  inclusive,  were  on 
the  south  side.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  highest  valuations  were  for  lots  fronting 
on  South  Water,  Lake,  and  the  south  side  of 
Randolph  streets,  and  that  the  lots  on  Kin- 
zie street  were  valued  at  a  higher  price  than 
those  between  Randolph  and  Washington,  or 
those  between  Washington  and  Madison,  on 
either  side  of  the  river. 

The  prices  obtained  showed  that  the  time 
for  these  sales  had  been  wisely  selected.  The 
boom  of  speculation  was  at  its  height,  and 
the  aggregate  sum  received  amounted  to 
$1,359,465,  the  lots  bringing  in  cash,  with 


interest  added,  $401,042,  as  heretofore  stated 
(See  page  99,  Vol.  1.) 

As  will  be  seen,  the  price  of  lots  ha1 
jumped  with  a  sudden  and  extraordinary 
impetus  from  $50  or  $100  in  1830-2  to 
$5,000,  $8,000,  and  even  as  high  as  $20,000— 
a  figure  that  was  not  again  reached  for 
unimproved  property  for  fifteen  years. 

Lot  3,  block  2,  valued  at  $8,000,  sold  for 
$9,000;  lot  4,  in  the  same  block,  just 
reached  the  valuation,  $9,000.  Lot  3,  in 
block  16,  brought  $14,300;  and  lot  5,  in  that 
block,  was  knocked  down  for  $21,400 — in 
each  case  exceeding  the  valuation  of  the 
commissioners,  as  did  the  purchase  price  in 
nearly  every  instance. 

Those  who  brought  money  with  them  to 
put  in  real  estate  found  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  it,  arid  while,  by  frequent  and 
sharp  trading,  they  had  made  what  then 
seemed  to  be  large  fortunes,  when  the  crash 
came  in  1837  they  found  themselves  with 
plenty  of  lots,  a  large  line  of  indebtedness, 
and  without  a  market  or  money.  They 
struggled  along,  trying  to  unload,  but  what 
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cost  them,  say  $100,000  had  to  be  disposed  of 
for  $6,000,  and  what  cost  $12,000  for  $900, 
as  in  the  case  of  John  S.  Wright;  and  the 
same  hard  fortune  fell  to  the  lot  of  all  these 
rash  speculators,  ending  at  last,  sooner  or 
later,  in  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

Very  few  of  those  who  bid  off  lots  at  this 
sale  were  ever  able  or  willing  to  comply  with 
its  terms  after  the  cash  payments.  The 
property  was  forfeited  to  the  State,  and  sold 
again  by  the  commissioners,  in  many  in- 
stances two  or  three  times,  in  1841  and  1844, 
at  less  than  a  fifth,  and  in  some  cases  less 
than  a  tenth  of  the  original  purchase  price. 

The  demand  for  town  lots  was  very  lim- 
ited for  years  after  the  great  financial  flare- 
up  of  1837,  and  prices  ruled  exceedingly 
low.  It  was  not  indeed  until  the  completion 
of  the  canal,  in  1848,  that  the  future  of  Chi- 
cago was  so  far  assured  as  to  place  the  real 
estate  market  of  the  city  on  a  permanent- 
ly rising  basis. 

To  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  real  estate  market  in  Chicago 
would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  this  chap- 
ter. There  have  been  years  of  great  activity 
with  high  prices,  and  times  of  dullness  and  a 
feeble,  struggling  market.  Of  course  there 
has  been  a  steady  advance  in  prices,  although 
not  evenly  sustained.  During  the  surprising 
growth  of  the  city  from  1852  to  1856,  when 
the  population  increased  from  38,733  to 
84,113,  over  one  hundred  and  fifteen  per 
cent,  prices  for  real  property  had  a  con- 
tinual upward  tendency,  and  vast  quantities 
changed  hands.  Then  came  the  financial 
disturbance  of  1857,  with  attendant  strin- 
gency in  money  and  disaster  to  trade.  As 
in  1837  many  of  those  who  had  purchased 
lots  at  bouyant  prices  were  unable  to  com- 
plete their  deals,  and  the  property  fell  back 
to  former  owners.  From  this  period  until 
after  the  disquieting  events  and  influences  of 
the  civil  war,  property  changed  hands  only  as 
demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  commerce 
and  trade.  The  close  of  the  war  brought 
stability  and  firmness  to  all  business  relations 
in  all  of  their  varied  ramifications,  and  this 


state  of  things  continued  with  very  little 
variation  until  the  great  fire  of  1871. 

In  1865,  lots  on  La  Salle  street  south  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building  were 
considered  too  high  at  $300  per  front  fopt. 
In  1868  the  lot  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
State  and  Washington  streets  was  sold  to  the 
First  National  Bank  for  $25  per  square  foot, 
the  highest  price  paid  in  the  city  up  to  that 
time. 

In  1869  lots  on  Cottage  Grove  avenue 
between  Forty-third  and  Forty-fourth  streets 
sold  for  from  forty  dollars  to  sixty  dollars 
per  foot;  and  between  Fifty-first  and  Fifty- 
second  streets  from  sixty  to  seventy-one 
dollars  per  foot;  on  Thirty-first  street  between 
South  Park  and  Calumet  avenues,  from  $115 
to  $166;  on  South  Park  avenue  between 
Thirty-first  and  Thirty-second  streets,  $93 
to  $98:  on  Calumet  avenue  between  the 
same  streets  from  sixty  to  sixty-five  dollars 
per  fronfe  foot. 

At  the  same  time  lots  on  Woodlawn  and 
Madison  avenues,  near  Sixty-second  street, 
Hyde  Park,  sold  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
seven  dollars  per  foot ;  and  in  Hyde  Park 
near  Forty-seventh  street,  at  from  fifty-seven 
to  seventy  dollars  per  foot. 

The  effect  of  the  great  fire  of  187 L  upon 
the  seal  estate  market  was  to  throw  that  por- 
tion of  the  city  swept  by  the  flames  "wide 
open"  to  investors  and  speculators,  and  con- 
trary to  expectations  at  the  time  a  veritable 
"boom"  in  the  sale  of  lots  made  vacant  set 
in.  Money  came  in  from  the  East  and  South, 
and  the  amount  of  sales  for  the  year  follow- 
ing October  9th  exceeded  $75,000,000.  The 
sales  reported  for  1872  and  1873  were,  each 
year,  over  $78,000,000,  and  for  1874  over 
$67,000,000,  and  these  figures  were  not  sur- 
passed, varying  as  they  did  from  $38,000,000, 
in  1877.  the  lowest  point  reached,  until  1889. 

The  following  extracts  from  an  article  by 
S.  H.  Kerfoot,  published  in  the  Real  Estate 
Eeview  for  January,  1879,  give  some  inter- 
esting instances  of  the  rise  in  Chicago 
property  at  different  periods,  and  of  its 
value  as  a  permanent  investment. 
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Where  the  Uhlich  block  now  stands,  on 
the  southwest  corner  of  Kinzie  and  Clark 
streets,  the  property  on  June  20,  1836,  sold 
for  $8.290;  on  October  3,  1843,  having  been 
forfeited  to  the  canal,  it  was  again  sold  for 
$6,635;  and  having  again  been  forfeited,  was 
resold,  October  11,  1845,  for  $1,400. 

This  lot,  at  first  appropriately  improved 
with  very  humble  and  plain  buildings,  and 
afterwards  with  more  elegant  structures,  and 
now  with  one  approaching  magnificence  in 
its  dimensions  and  style,  has  been  paying 
fairly,  if  not  handsomely,  almost  all  the  time, 
and  now  to-day  is  worth,  I  think,  beyond 
cavil,  exclusive  of  the  buildings,  the  round 
sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  *  *  * 

This  lot  will  suffice  to  show  the  craziness 
of  the  people  of  1836,  when  there  was  scarcely 
any  Chicago  here,  and  the  great  decline 
which  took  place  in  the  values  of  property. 

I  have  often  had  my  friends,  some  of  whom 
are  still  living  here,  tell  me  of  their  having 
shot  ducks  where  the  Tremont  House  and 
Sherman  House  now  stand. 

Now,  let  us  follow  by  only  two  figures  the 
value  of  those  properties,  the  one  fronting 
eighty  feet  on  Lake  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  on  Dearborn  street,  and  the  other 
fronting  one  hundred  aud  eighty  feet  on 
Clark  and  eighty  feet  on  Randolph. 

The  Tremont  House  lot  was  originally 
patented  in  the  year  1831,  with  eight  other 
lots  in  the  neighborhood,  the  consideration 
for  the  whole  nine  lots  being  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  dollars.  The  original 
purchaser  was  John  B.  Beaubien,  one  of  the 
family  of  renowned  memory  here  in  Chicago, 
and  a  conspicuous  member  of  which,  it  will 
be  recollected,  was  accustomed  to  boast  that 
he  "  could  keep  tavern  like"  that  place,  the 
name  of  which,  once  tabooed  in  polite  cir- 
cles, is  now  only  recognized  as  that  of  the 
locality,  the  existence  of  which  Mr.  Beecher 
has,  satisfactorily  to  himself,  proved  a  myth. 

The  one  lot  has  since  been  considered 
worth  certainly  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  is  now,  beyond  question, 
worth  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

But  Chicago  has  since  grown  from  nothing 
to  a  population  of  five  hundred  thousand, 
and  from  a  trade  of  naught  to  an  aggregate 
of  millions  on  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Sherman  House  lot,  directly  opposite 
the  elegant  structure  now  in  process  of  erec- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  the  county  court- 
house and  the  city  hall,  fronts,  as  our 
readers  know,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 


on  Clark  street,  and  eighty  feet  on  Randolph 
street. 

This  was  purchased  ten  years  after  the 
Tremont  House  lot  by  Silas  W.  Sherman, 
for  six  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  dollars.  I  suppose  that  no  one  will 
gainsay  that  this  lot,  exclusive  of  the  splen- 
did hotel  now  on  it,  is  worth  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Now,  here  again,  this  property,  like  all 
other  central  property,  has  been  improved 
all  the  while,  at  first  with  what  were  then 
very  fine  buildings,  and  as  time  demanded 
more  elegant  ones  they  came,  and  that  on  it 
now  bears  testimony  alike  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  Sherman  family  and  to  the  growth  of 
Chicago.  *  *  * 

To  show  how  estimates  of  value  varied 
in  1841,  the  lot  on  the  southwest  corner 
of  Washington  and  La  Salle  streets  was  in 
that  year  purchased  by  P.  F.  W.  Peck  for 
two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-six 
dollars. 

It  was  the  same  size  as  that  of  the  Sher- 
man House  lot,  fronting  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  on  La  Salle  street,  and  eighty  on 
Washington  street.  It  will  be  recognized  as 
the  property  on  the  north  end  of  which  the 
Union  National  Bank  now  stands. 

The  value  of  this  property  is  too  well 
known  for  me  to  venture  my  opinion,  but  I 
am  very  sure  it  would  not  take  half  an  hour 
in  which  to  find  plenty  of  cash  customers  to 
buy  it  at  the  original  cost,  interest,  taxes, 
etc.,  asking  no  deduction  from  the  revenue 
had  from  it. 

On  July  17,  1841,  Henry  Loomis  bought 
the  lot  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Dearborn 
and  Washington  streets,  on  the  north  end 
of  which  now  stands  the  Portland  Block,  in 
which  the  Merchants'  Savings,  Loan  and 
Trust  Company  has  its  banking  office.  The 
price  of  this  was  two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six  dollars.  *  *  * 

It  may  now  be  interesting  to  some  of  those 
who  take  the  trouble  to  read  this  article  to 
learn  of  a  few  of  the  purchases  which  go 
toward  making  the  foundation  of  the  for- 
tunes of  one  or  two  of  our  present  solidly 
wealthy  men. 

Our  worthy  fellow-citizen,  E.  H.  Had- 
duck,  for  instance,  purchased,  in  1833,  the 
whole  lot  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Madi- 
son street  and  Fifth  avenue,  eighty  by  one 
hundred  and  ninety  feet,  for  one  hundred 
and  three  dollars. 

The  same  gentleman  at  the  same  time  pur- 
chased the  whole  lot  on  the  northwest  cor- 
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ner  of  Franklin  and  Monroe  streets  for  one 
hundred  and  five  dollars. 

He  also  bought  the  whole  of  block  134, 
school-section,  in  the  city,  having  a  frontage 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  on  State 
street,  and  by  the  double  front  on  Third 
avenue  nine  hundred  feet  on  that  street. 
This  property,  the  value  of  which  can 
scarcely  be  estimated,  was  purchased  for  one 
hundred  and  ninety  three  dollars. 

Another  one  of  our  substantial  men — Mr. 
Orsemus  Morrison — purchased  at  the  orig- 
inal school  sale,  in  1833,  block  7,  school- 
section  addition,  for  sixty-one  dollars.  This 
fronts  four  hundred  feet  on  Halsted  street, 
and  four  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  on  Harri- 
son street. 

This  large  property,  now  subdivided  into 
lots,  has  a  value  which,  compared  with  the 
original  cost  to  the  owner,  is  simply  fabu- 
lous and  beyond  estimate, 

Benjamin  Jones,  who,  from  his  great 
wealth  and  the  size  and  value  of  the  estate 
which  he  left,  was  dignified  with  the  so- 
briquet of  "Golden  Jones,"  purchased,  in 
1833,  at  the  original  sale  of  the  lots  and 
blocks  in  the  school-section  addition  to  Chi- 
cago, the  whole  block  on  which  the  new 
palatial  structure  is  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion by  the  United  States  for  custom  house, 
postoffice,  United  States  courts,  etc.,  for  the 
insignificant  sum  of  five  hundred  and  five 
dollars. 

This  block  was  sold  to  the  government  im- 
mediately after  the  great  fire  of  October, 
1871,  with  nothing  on  it  but  the  ruins  of  the 
Bigelow  Hotel,  for  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  *  *  * 

In  illustration  of  the  actual  substantial 
rise  in  value  of,  and  consequent  profits  on, 
the  real  estate  purchased  at  the  canal  sales 
of  1848,  being  the  first  sales  made  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal  un- 
der the  reorganization  of  the  canal  adminis- 
tration— the  experience  of  Messrs.  Macales- 
ter,  Gilpin  &  Clarke,  of  Philadelphia,  will  be 
perhaps  a  fair  sample. 

These  gentlemen,  contributing  in  certain 
proportions  to  a  common  fund,  made  a  pur- 
chase in  that  year  to  the  amount  of  about 
thirty-eight  thousand  dollars — the  land  lying 
mainly  immediately  south  of  Harrison  and 
west  of  Halsted  streets.  As  their  agent  I 
began  to  make  sales  for  them  in  1853,  and 
in  the  ensuing  twenty  years  we  had  sold  for 
them  to  the  aggregate  of  upward  of  one  mil- 
lion dollars,  leaving  at  that  time  a  handsome 
residue  unsold. 

We  will  now  give  one  or  two  examples  of 


purchases  at  a  later  date.  In  1854  four  hun- 
dred feet  on  Indiana  avenue,  and  the  same 
frontage  on  Michigan  avenue,  were  bought 
from  the  canal  trustees  for  a  trifle  less  than 
eight  hundred  dollars — a  fraction  less  than 
one  dollar  per  foot.  In  1877,  at  public  auc- 
tion, by  order  of  court,  in  depressed  times, 
fifty  feet  of  the  same  property,  being  part  of 
the  Indiana  avenue  front  of  it,  and  having 
its  rear  against  the  rear  of  Plymouth  church, 
sold,  under  the  supervision  of  my  office,  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per 
foot,  and  has  changed  hands  since  at  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  During  the  times 
of  inflation  it  had  been  considered  worth 
two  hundred,  and  even  as  high  as  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  foot 
front.  *  *  * 

The  present  approximate  value  of  the  fol- 
lowing pieces  of  property  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  article  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Ker- 
foot,  in  round  numbers,  as  follows: 


DESCRIPTION. 

FEET. 

1879 

1893 

S.   W.   corner   Kinzie     and 
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$10  '  000 
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180x180 

200  000 

320000 

N.  W.  cornerClark  and  Kan- 
d"lph 
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940  000 

S.  W.  corner  La  Salle   and 
Washington  
S.  E.  corner   Dearborn  and 
Washington  

80x180 
120x183 

S.'O.OOO 
420,01  0 

500,000 
1,000,000 

The  following  table  shows  the  prices  per 
foot  for  which  lots  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  city  sold  soon  after  the  fire,  and  a  con- 
servative estimate  o,f  their  value  in  1893: 
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24  W. 

Clark  St.,  S.  of  Monroe  

$810 

J4.000 

25  E. 

Clark  St.,  S.  of  Van  Buren          

560 

3,000 

20  N. 

Lake  St.,  E.  of  Fifth  avenue  

600 

1,400 

23  N. 

Madison  St  ,  E.  of  Market      .... 

416 

2.000 

30  N 

Madison  St.  W  of  La  Salle 

1  050 

3  500 

SOS. 

Madison  St.,  W.  of  Fifth  avenue.  .  . 

1,060 

3,000 

45  S. 

Monroe  St.,  E.  of  Market  

510 

2.000 

23  S. 

Monroe  St.,  E.  of  Market  

560 

2,000 

23  S. 

Monroe  St.,  E.  of  Market  

495 

2,000 

23  N. 

Monroe  St.,  E.  of  Fifth  avenue.  .  .  . 

660 

3,oon 

20  N. 

Randolph   W  of  Franklin 

740 

1,350 

60  S. 

Randolph  E  of  La  Salle 

2,110 

3,500 

75  N. 

Randolph   E  of  State 

720 

3,000 

20  W\ 

W  abash  Av   S  of  Madison 

1,505 

2500 

24  E. 

Wabash  Av    S  of  Congress. 

685 

2,000 

26  W. 

Wabash  Av.,  S.  of  Congress  

771 

2,000 

27  W. 

Wabash  Ave.,  N  of  Jackson 

1,005 

3,000 
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From  a  "History  of  Chicago  1833  to  1892", 
by  Charles  Cleaver,  who  became  a  resident  of 
the  city  in  1833,  and  whose  demise  only 
occurred  the  present  year  (1893),  the  follow- 
ing interesting  information  relating  to  the 
growth  of  Chicago  and  the  prices  of  real 
estate  is  compiled. 

In  1837  I  put  up  a  building  30x40,  two 
story  and  basement,  on  the  corner  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  streets.  It  was  the 
largest  building  on  the  west  side,  and  stood 
alone  for  years.  There  was  but  one  shanty 
between  it  and  Lake  street  bridge.  From 
1838  to  1843  people  began  gradually  to  build 
a  house  here  and  there  on  the  streets  adjoin- 
ing. I  changed  my  location  in  1843,  and 
built  on  Canal  just  south  of  Madison  street  a 
brick  house,  surrounding  it  with  a  garden, 
supposing  it  to  be  a  good  location  for  a  res- 
idence, being  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which 
was  then  a  clear  running  stream.  Others 
also  built  there,  George  Davis  and  Charles 
Taylor,  whose  widows  are  still  living  on  the 
west  side.  Business  soon  drew  near  us, 
however,  and  in  1851  I  moved  to  the  corner 
of  Thirteenth  street  and  Michigan  avenue. 
But  business  again  followed,  and  six  months 
after  we  settled  there  the  Illinois  and  Mich- 
igan Central  railroads  put  up  a  temporary 
depot  directly  opposite  us,  so  we  determined 
once  more  to  pull  up  stakes,  and  selected  a 
place  on  the  lake  shore  two  miles  south  of 
the  city  in  a  grove  between  Thirty-ninth  and 
and  Fortieth  streets. 

In  1838,  the  city  had  got  as  far  south  as 
Madison  street.  This  was  the  very  outskirts 
of  the  city,  and  seemed  a  long  way  from  the 
centre  of  business — then  Clark  and  South 
Water  streets.  But  it  kept  creeping  south- 
ward until,  by  1850,  it  had  reached  Twelfth 
street.  In  1849,  I  was  offered  the  ten  acres 
running  from  Twelfth  to  Fourteenth  street, 
west  of  State,  for  $1,200.  Mathew  Laflin 
tells  me  he  purchased  it  for  $1,000.  It  is 
part  of  the  property  that  has  been  lately  sold 
to  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  for  a  depot  at 
$200  to  $300  per  foot. 

In  1851  the  Marine  Bank  offered  twenty 
acres  of  land,  running  from  State  street  to 
the  lake,  for  $5.00  an  acre.  A  year  or  two 
later  a  proposition  to  purchase  the  block  be- 
tween Wabash  and  Michigan  avenues,  just 
south  of  Fifteenth  street  for  $25  a  foot,  was 
rejected,  as  the  proposed  location  was  too  far 
out  of  town.  At  this  time  there  was  only  a 
single  buggy  track  running  in  a  direct  line 
across  the  prairie  from  the  corner  of  State 


and  Twelfth  streets  to  the  oak  woods  south 
of  Thirty-first  street,  and  in  driving  to  that 
point  only  two  houses  were  passed — Clarke's, 
on  Michigan  avenue  and  Sixteenth  street, 
and  Myrick's  tavern  at  Twenty-ninth  (Thir- 
tieth) street. 

The  extraordinary  increase  in  the  values 
of  what  is  called  "acre  property"  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  city  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  instances  (S.  A.  Andreas'  His- 
tory of  Chicago,  Vol.  II,  448.): 

In  1869  Asahel  Pierce  bought  eighty  acres 
near  Humboldt  Park  for  $20,000,  and  in 
1873  was  offered  $160,000  for  it,  which  he 
declined;  and  subdividing  the  tract  he  real- 
ized $500,000  on  his  investment. 

In  1869  seventy-five  acres  in  the  east  half 
of  the  1ST.  W.  quarter  of  Section  2,  Town  39, 
Range  14,  was  bought  for  $208  per  acre;  in 
1872  it  sold,  in  lots,  for  $110,500,  and  in 
1885  was  worth  $170,000. 

Twenty  acres  on  Central  boulevard,  which 
sold  in  1872  for  $50,000,  and  in  1873  for 
$58,000,  is  now  (1893)  worth  $150,000. 

From  1885  to  1889  the  yearly  amount  of 
sales,  as  evidenced  by  recorded  transfers, 
gradually  increased  up  to  about  $100,000,000. 
The  figures  for  the  past  four  years,  as  found 
in  the  Economist  for  January  1,.  1893,  are  as 
follows: 


YBAK. 

CITY. 

OUTSIDE. 

AGGREGATE. 

1889  .. 

$108,107711 

825,267  233 

$133.374,949 

18flO 
1891  
1892  

183,878,461 
145,251,467 
154,403,913 

43,608,498 
36,270,802 
26.488.4M 

227,486,9:>9 
181,522,  69 
180,892.364 

As  will  be  seen,  neither  the  sales  of  1891 
nor  1892  came  near  reaching  the  phenomenal 
figures  of  1890 — the  greatest  in  the  city's 
history,  and  which  were  attained  by  reason 
of  the  stimulus  given  to  sales  by  the  fact 
that  the  holding  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1892-3  had  been 
fully  determined  upon.  The  trade  in  vacant 
property,  which  begun  in  1889,  especially 
grew  to  wonderful  proportions  in  1890, 
involving,  in  some  localities,  speculative 
transactions,  bringing  to  mind  the  mania  of 
1836. 

Some  of  the  largest  transfers  for  1890-1-2 
in  the  business  centers  may  be  instructively 
referred  to  as  follows  : 
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(1890.)  The  "  Fair  "  property,  being  the 
south  half  of  the  block  bounded  by  Dearborn 
and  State,  Monroe  and  Adams,  66,500  square 
feet,  was  leased  for  ninety-nine  years  at  an 
aggregate  rental  of  $154,000  per  annum, 
which  capitalizes  the  property  at  $3,080,000, 
the  value  per  square  foot  being  $4,633. 

The  F.  M.  Atwood  corner,  Clark  and 
Madison  streets,  20x100  feet,  was  transferred 
on  a  ninety-nine  year  lease  for  a  yearly 
rental  of  $16,200,  the  contract  fixing  a  value 
of  about  $10,000  per  front  foot. 

(1891.)  The  Major  block,  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  Madison  and  LfaSalle  streets. 
65.74  feet  on  the  former,  and  135.20  on  the 
latter,  with  five  stories  and  basement  build- 
ing, erected  in  1872,  was  sold  for  $625,000, 
equal  to  $70  per  square  foot  and  $9,500  per 
front  foot  on  Madison  street. 

The  lot,  60x182  feet,  on  the  south  side  of 
Washington,  eighty  feet  east  of  Clark,  the 
Title  and  Trust  Company  building,  sold  for 
$525,000,  or  $8,700  per  front  foot,  $48  per  . 
square  foot,  the  highest  figure  ever  before 
placed  on  an  inside  piece  on  an  east  and  west 
street. 

The  south-west  corner  of  Dearborn  and 
Madison  streets,  92^  feet  on  the  former  by 
50  feet  on  the  latter,  passed  under  a  ninety- 
nine  years'  lease,  on  a  basis  of  valuation  of 
$600,000.  which  is  $12,000  a  front  foot  on 
Madison  and  $6,486  on  Dearborn. 

(1892.)  The  Phoenix  building  and  fee  of 
lot,  21 6£  feet  on  the  south  side  of  Jackson 
street  and  50-^  feet  on  Clark  street,  was  sold 
for  $1,500,000. 

The  property  twenty  feet  on  Eandolph  by 
ninety  on  Dearborn  street  was  sold  for  $190,- 
000,  which  sets  a  value  of  $9,500  per  front 
foot,  or  $105  per  square  foot. 

The  property,  40x80  feet,  just  east  of  the 
Reaper  block  011  the  northeast  corner  of 
Clark  and  Washington  streets,  was  sold  for 
$220,000,  or  $5,500  per  front  foot. 

The  lot,  42x100  feet,  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  State  and  Quincy  streets,  sold  for 
$365,000,  which  is  $8,700  per  front  foot  on 
State  street,  and  $87  per  square  foot.* 

*These  sales  are  taken  from  the  Economist. 


The  question  has  been  frequently  asked: 
What  is  the  most  valuable  piece  of  property 
in  the  city?  And  the  answer  among  real 
estate  dealers  would  doubtless  be:  It  is  on 
the  corners  of  Washington,  Madison  and 
Adams  on  State  street,  with  Monroe  and 
State  not  far  behind.  Some  light  has  been 
recently  thrown  upon  this  inquiry  by  a  trans- 
action which  has  gone  upon  record  in  the 
transfer  of  sub-lots  13  and  14,  of  lots  1,  2,  7 
and  8,  block  37,  original  town  of  Chicago, 
otherwise  known  as  the  northwest  corner  of 
State  and  Washington  streets,  with  a  front- 
age of  91.5  feet  on  State  street  and  90.1  on 
Washington.  It  was  purchased  by  General 
Hart  L.  Stewart  in  1844  for  $2,000  in  canal 
scrip,  then  worth  about  twenty-five  cents  on 
the  dollar,  and  still  belonged  to  his  estate  at 
the  time  of  the  transfer,  in  November,  1893. 
The  property  was  then  under  lease  which 
will  expire  in  1896,  at  a  yearly  rental  of 
$47,350.  The  new  lessee  is  H.  H.  Kohlsaat, 
who  takes  the  property  for  ninety-nine  years 
at  a  yearly  rental  from  May  i;  1896,  to  May 
1,  1901,  of  $57,500;  for  the  next  five  years, 
$65,000,  and  for  the  remaining  eighty-nine 
years,  $75,000.  Making  an  allowance  of 
$100,000  for  the  building  occupied  by  C.  D. 
Peacock  and  others,  this  would  establish  an 
estimated  land  value  of  $1,050,000  for  the 
property  for  the  period  between  1896  and 
1901;  of  $1,200,000  for  the  next  five  years, 
and  of  $1,400,000  for  the  balance  of  the 
term,  which  is  equal  to  $127,  $145,  $169  re- 
spectively per  square  foot,  and  of  $11,538, 
$13,186,  and  $15,385  respectively  per  front 
foot.  These  are  the  highest  figures  yet 
reached  in  this  city,  except  in  the  cases  of 
what  are  termed  the  "key  corners,"  such  as 
the  northwest  corner  of  Madison  and  Dear- 
born streets,  which  sold  four  years  ago  for 
$187.50  per  square  foot  and  since  then  for 
$250. 

The  northwest  corner  of  State  and  Madi- 
son streets  was  recently  leased  at  a  valuation 
of  8101  a  square  foot.  The  fee  of  the  corner 
on  State  street  just  south  of  the  Stewart  cor- 
ner was  sold  'in  July,  1893,  for  $100 ;  and 
the  southwest  corner  of  State_  and  Quincy 
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streets  was  sold  this  year  for  $87  a  square 
foot. 

Other  values  recently  established  by  sales 
may  be  mentioned  as  follows  :  $93  a  square 
foot  for  the  corner  of  La  Salle  and  Monroe 
streets  (New  York  Life  building);  $111  for 
the  southwest  corner  of  Clark  and  Monroe 
streets;  $144  for  the  Equitable  building 
corner,  at  Washington  and  Dearborn  ;  and 
$105  for  the  Quinlan  corner,  Dearborn  and 
Randolph  streets ;  and  No.  248  Wabash 
avenue,  22x90  feet,  with  four  story  and  base- 
ment, steam-heated  building,  for  $78,000,  or 
$3,545  per  front  foot. 

The  following  table  of  buildings  erected 
from  1883  to  1892,  inclusive,  shows  to  what 
extent  the  real  estate  market  has  been  affect- 
ed in  this  respect  during  that  period.  It  will 
be  especially  noted  how  the  boom  in  building 
was  stimulated  by  the  world's  fair  period, 
1890-91-92: 

BUILDINGS  ERECTED  FOR  TEN  YEARS. 


YEAR. 

NUMBER. 

AGGREGATE 
FRONTAGE 
IN  FEET 



FRONTAGE 
IN  MII/ES. 

ESTIMATED 
VALUE. 

1888         

4,086 

85,588 

16  2 

$    17,500,000 

1884  

4,1«9 

98,782 

18.6 

20,689,690 

1885         

4,638 

KIS.S;,  i 

so  ( 

19,624,100 

1886  
1887                     

4,664 
4.833 

::  2,308 

115,606 

21.2 

?.1  8 

21,324,400 

19,778,100 

1888                            

4,958 

116,419 

n>.  ( 

20,3110,800 

1889                       

7,590 

181,126 

34  3 

31,516,000 

1890 

11,608 

26B.284 

50  • 

47,322,100 

1881                     

11,805 

282,672 

ft<  4 

S4,001,800 

1892 

13,194 

327,573 

ff>,  1 

64,740,800 

Total         .      ... 

71,545 

1,695,102 

319  5 

$316,557,700 

The  records  for  twelve  years  show  the 
average  cost  of  buildings  for  which  permits 
were  issued  to  be  as  follows : 


YEAH. 

o  . 

YEAR. 

AVERAGE 

COST. 

1882 

$5231 

1888  

J4.106 

18H3 

5  424 

1889 

5,083 

1884 

5  003 

1890  

4,076 

1885                       .     .. 

4,231 

1891  

4,574 

1886 

4  582 

1892               

4,838 

1887 

4,092 

1893  

3,450 

The  average  cost  is  brought  up  in  these 
years  by  the  building  activity  in  the  down 
town  district  and  by  the  building  of  flats.  A 
few  tenement  rows  represent  what  in  ten- 
ancy and  cost  might  have  been  dozens  of 
small  houses.  The  low  prices  of  building 
material  and  labor  are  inducing  many  people 
who  have  held  vacant  lots  for  future  homes 
to  build  at  once. 

The  cost,  not  only,  but  also  the  number  of 
buildings  erected  in  1893  fell  off  very  largely, 
in  fact  more  than  one-half — the  entire  ex- 
penditure not  reaching  much  over  $30,000,- 
000. 

By  way  of  comparison,  the  following  fig- 
ures relating  to  the  growth  of  Boston  are 
given.  While  there  is  a  gratifying  increase, 
it  will  be  noticed  how  far  short  it  is  of  that 
in  Chicago. 

Boston  has  built  17,920  new  buildings  in 
the  last  decade,  at  a  cost  of  $116,608,459. 
These  buildings  average  a  thirty  foot  front- 
age, and  if  placed  side  by  side,  with  no  space 
between  them,  they  would  form  a  solid  row 
of  buildings  over  ninety-two  miles  in  length. 
From  these  figures  a  fair  idea  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  that  city  may  be  formed.  Stead- 
ily from  year  to  year  the  number  has  in- 
creased, as  has  also  the  cost  of  each.  The 
following  figures  show  the  outlay  for  build- 
ing improvements  during  ten  years: 


YEAR. 

WOOD, 
COST. 

BRICK, 
COST. 

IggS                                     

$1,67Q,806 

$5,834,577 

1884                              

3,078,145 

5,40!),776 

1885            

4,552.538 

6,218,600 

1886                                   

3,992,792 

8,813,100 

1887                     

4,153,181 

ti.los,s-;r> 

1888                                   

4,470,510 

5,276.350 

1889                                

4,919,342 

9,1,78,750 

1890                                  .  .           

5,582,014 

6,799,050 

1891                              

5,419,307 

10.568,800 

1892                              

6,882,541 

7,758,250 

Total                     

$44,718,176 

$71,885,282 

Regarding  the  price  paid  for  the  Stewart 
estate  property,  the  sale  of  which  to  Mr. 
Kohlsaat  is  described  above,  and  the  com- 
parative value  of  real  property  in  this  city 
and  New  York,  the  Tribune  of  this  city 
remarks: 
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It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  increase  of 
values  of  which  the  recent  lease  is  an  index 
has  never  been  equaled  in  any  other  city. 
The  conditions  involved  in  this  case  are  what 
give  it  special  prominence.  The  lot  was 
originally  purchased  as  residence  property. 
It  has  been  occupied  continuously  since  its 
purchase;  it  is  of  generous  proportions,  and 
can  in  no  way  be  considered  as  a  key  to  other 
property;  and  last  of  all  the  present  tran- 
saction is  the  result  of  careful  negotiation 
in  which  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  property  and  of  the  lease  were  consid- 
ered from  every  possible  standpoint.  Real 
estate  men  express  all  sorts  of  opinions  as  to 
the  lease  just  made,  and  it  is  probable  that 
those  who  do  not  think  the  future  advance 
of  Chicago  has  been  liberally  discounted  are 
in  a  minority.  No  one  denies  that  the  corner, 
from  its  general  location  and  from  the  own- 
ership and  occupancy  of  surrounding  pro- 
perty, is  one  of  the  star  properties  of  the 
city.  The  corner  has  an  excellent  record 
and  excellent  prospects,  and  the  new  owner 
expresses  himself  as  more  than  satisfied  with 
both. 

Tuesday  a  transaction  was  closed  in  New 
York  which  would  indicate  that  even  our 
present  high  range  of  values  for  fancy  pro- 
perties in  Chicago  must  be  advanced,  as  this 
city  assumes  its  natural  position  as  metro- 
polis of  the  country.  The  American  Surety 
Company  paid  for  the  southeast  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Pine  street  the  snug  sum  of 
$282  a  square  foot.  The  corner  contains 
1,417  square  feet  and  fronts  22.7  feet  on 
Broadway.  The  sale  in  many  respects  is 
similar  to  the  series  of  transfers  which  led 
up  to  the  sale  of  the  northwest  corner  of 
Dearborn  and  Madison  streets  by  H.  H. 
Kohlsaat  to  Marshall  Field  at  $250  a  square 
foot.  Both  pieces  are  fragments  of  lots  and 
both  are  keys  to  other  holdings.  The  Broad- 
way lot  is  a  key  to  a  plot  at  Nos.  100  to  104 
Broadway,  with  an  "L"  in  Pine  street  con- 
taining 5,893  square  feet,  which  the  American 
Surety  Company  bought  last  year  for  $1,050,- 
000,  or  about  $177  a  square  foot/ 

The  site  for  the  new  ten  or  twelve  story 
office  building  which  the  company  intends  to 
erect  in  conjunction  with  the  New  York 
State  Trust  Company,  therefore,  cost  almost 
$1,500,000,  and  it  only  contains  7,310  square 
feet. 

In  other  respects  the  New  York  sale  an- 
nounced last  week  is  similar  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Stewart  property  by  H.  H.  Kohl- 
saat. The  purchase  was  made  from  the 
estate  of  John  Anderson. 


The  corner  was  the  scene  of  the  founda- 
tions of  a  fortune  that  was  estimated  at  the 
death  of  its  owner  at  more  than  $3,500,000, 
and  which  has  since  been  placed  by  various 
witnesses  in  almost  endless  litigation  pro- 
ceedings at  from  $6,000,000  to  $9,000,000. 

On  the  corner  John  Anderson  sold  tobacco 
over  the  counter  as  a  retailer  when  New  York 
was  a  small  town  and  he  was  a  poor  man. 
Little  by  little  he  accumulated  money, 
bought  the  little  building  in  which  his  store 
was  located,  opened  another  store  at  Broad- 
way and  Duane  street,  now  the  site  of  a  sky- 
scraping  office  building,  and  finally  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  his  plug  tobacco. 
The  property  has  been  held  by  a  single  fam- 
ily, while  advances  in  the  city  have  doubled 
and  trebled  its  value  many  times. 

The  transactions  of  the  week  will  naturally 
arouse  comment  regarding  high  land  values, 
and  the  following  New  York  figures  will  be 
of  interest : 

No.  149  Broadway,  northwest  corner  of 
Liberty  street,  was  sold  in  1890  for  $181  a 
square  foot ;  Nos.  64  and  66  Broadway,  run- 
ning through  to  New  street,  the  site  of  the 
new  Manhattan  Life  building,  was  sold  in 
April,  1892,  at  $157  a  square  foot ;  the  south- 
west corner  of  Wall  and  Broad  streets,  the 
site  of  the  Wilkes  building,  sold  for  $330.70 
per  square  foot,  the  highest  price  on  record  ; 
and  Nos.  48  and  50  Nassau  street  sold  last 
year  for  more  than  $300  per  square  foot. 

In  view  of  these  figures  the  north westcor- 
nerof  Madison  and  Dearborn  streets  at  $250 
a  square  foot,  the  southwest  corner  of  Wash- 
ington and  Dearborn  streets  at  $144,  and  the 
northwest  corner  of  State  and  Washington 
streets  at  a  range  between  $127  and  $169  a 
square  foot  do  not  look  so  high-priced  after 
all. 

After  a  preliminary  discussion  among  real 

estate  agents  in  favor  of  the  organization  of 

an  association  for  the  benefit  of 

Real  Estate 

Board.  real  estate  dealers,  upon  the  ap- 

plication of  William  L.  Pierce,  William  A. 
Merigold  and  Edmund  A.  Cummings  arti- 
cles of  incorporation  were  issued  by  the 
secretary  of  State,  February  21,  1883,  for  the 
"Chicago  Real  Estate  and  Renting  Agents' 
Association,"  the  name  being  changed  in  the 
following  year  (June,  1884)  to  that  of  the 
"Chicago  Real  Estate  Board." 

The  object  of  the  association  is  to  enable 
its  members  to  transact  their  business,  con- 
nected with  the  buying,  selling,  renting  and 
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caring  for  real  estate  and  the  loaning  of 
money  upon  the  same,  to  better  advantage 
than  formerly  by  the  adoption  of  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  they  may  consider  proper, 
and  by  enabling  them  to  take  united  action 
upon  such  matters  as  may  be  deemed  for  the 
common  good,  and  by  such  other  means  as 
may  be  determined  upon  by  its  members. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  charter  mem- 
bers: F.  A.  Henshaw,  C.  W.  Pierce,  E.  A. 
Cummings  &  Co.,  Samuel  Polkey;  Wm.  L. 
Pierce,  F.  C.  Gibbs,  Barnes  &  Parish,  Bryan 
Lathrop,  Bogue  &  Hoyt,  Mead  &  Coe,  Baird 
&  Bradley,  F.  W.  Elliott,  D.  W.  Mitchell, 
Knight  &  Marshall,  F.  Hathaway,  Turner  & 
Bond,  L.  R.  Giddings,  Griffin  &  D  wight,  F. 
A.  Bragg,  J.  C.  Magill,  W.  D.  Kerfoot  & 
Co.,  E.  S.  Dreyer&  Co.,  H.  C.  Morey,  Wm. 
A.  Merigold,  F.  C.  Vierling,  C.  H.  Mulliken, 
Benj.  L.  Pease,  C.  P.  Silva,  Wm.  Hans- 
brough,  A.  D.  Hyde,  Ogden,  Sheldon  &  Co., 
F.  H.  Fraser,  James  M.  Gamble,  R.  W. 
Hyman,  Jr.,  Isham  &  Prentice,  H.  Ricke, 
H.  A.  Goodrich,  A.  J.  Stone,  John  H. 
Trumbull,  E.  Goodridge,  E.  W.  Zander5 
Ernst  Prussing  and  Chandler  &  Co. 

The  officers  consist  of  a  president,  vice- 
president,  treasurer  and  secretary  and  their 
names  since  the  organization  of  the  associa- 
tion appear  in  the  following  list. 

1883.  Henry  C.  Morey,  president;  Albert  L.  Coe,  vice" 
president;  George  L.   Warner,  treasurer;  James  M. 
Marshall,  secretary. 

1884.  Henry  C.  Morey,  president;  Wm.   L.  Pierce,  vice- 
president;  George  L.  Warner,  treasurer;   William  P. 
Smith,  secretary. 

1885.  Lyman  Baird,  president;  Bryan  Lathrop,  vice-presi- 
dent; Frank  R.  Chandler,  treasurer;  Wm.  A.  Merigold, 
secretary. 

1886.  Edmund  A.  Cummings,  president;  Bryan  Lathrop, 
vice-president;  Edward   S.  Dryer,  treasurer;    Edgar 
M.  Snow,  secretary. 

1887.  Wm.  D.   Kerfoot,   president;    Moses    R.    Barnard, 
vice-president:  George  P.  Bay,  treasurer;  Edwin  F. 
Getchell,  secretary. 

1888.  Henry  L.  Turner,  president:  George  M.  Bogue,  vice- 
president;  Moses  E.  Greenbaum,  treasurer;  James  H. 
VanVlissingren,  secretary. 

1889.  George  M.  Bogue,  president;  Aaron  B.  Mead,  vice- 
president;  Benj.  L.  Pease,  treasurer;  Arthur  C.  Gehr, 
secretary. 

1890.  Willis  G.  Jackson,  president;  George  Birkhofl,  Jr., 
vice-president;  Henry  A.  Knott,  treasurer;  Charles  N. 
Gordon,  secretary. 

1891.  Josiah  L.  Lombard,  president;  Edwin  F.  Getchell, 
vice  president;  Samuel  E.  Gross,  treasurer;  Robert  P. 
Walker,  secretary. 


1892.  Edward  S.  Dreyer,  president;  Frank  A.  Henshaw, 
vice-prefident;  Benj.  A.  Fessenden,  treasurer;  C.  L. 
Hammond,  secretary. 

1893.  Wm.  A.  Bond,  president;  Walter  H.  Wilson,  vice- 
president;    Wm.    Heinemann,    treasurer;    Louis   A. 
Seeberger,  secretary. 

1894.  Eugene  H.  Fishburn,  president;  Robert  C.  Givins, 
vice-president;  Helge  A.  Haugan,  treasurer;  V.  H, 
Surghnor,  secretary. 

The  membership  at  the  last  report  con- 
sisted of  161  agents  or  principal  members 
and  40  associate  members.  The  membership 
fee  is  $200. 

During  the  ten  years  of  the  existence  of 
the  board  its  efforts  have  been  principally 
directed  toward  the  advancement  of  muni- 
cipal reforms  and  public  improvements,  and 
in  the  line  of  maintaining  high  business 
standards  among  real  estate  agents. 

A  leading  feature  of  the  association's  func- 
tions is  found  in  its  banquets  and  informal 
dinners,  of  which  four  or  more  are  held  every 
year  and  at  which  are  discussed  entertain- 
ingly important  questions  relating  to  the 
internal  management  of  the  city  administra- 
tion, such  as  "The  grade-crossing  danger  and 
its  remedy,"  "our  special  assessment  system," 
etc.,  etc. 

The  board  has  taken  a  stand  in  favor  of 
the  "Torrens"  system  of  transferring  land 
titles,  and  has  adopted  a  report  recommend- 
ing the  limiting  the  height  of  buildings  in 
the  city  to  180  feet. 

At  the  March  meeting,  1891,  action  was 
taken  in  favor  of  organizing  a  tenant  rating 
bureau,  through  which  information  may  be 
furnished  to  members  regarding  the  standing 
of  tenants. 

The  questions,  certainly  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  dealers  in  real  estate,  which  were 
quite  thoroughly  and  ably  discussed  at  the 
last  dinner  of  the  real  estate  board  (1893) 
were  "  criterions  for  determining  real  estate 
values;  what  should  be  considered"  and 
"  expert  testimony."  Only  room  for  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  some  principal  speeches 
can  be  found. 

Edgar  M.  Snow  said : 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  real  estate  men 
might  easily  agree  upon  criterions  for  de- 
termining values  in  business  districts  where 
the  property  is  improved  or  susceptible 
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of  immediate  improvement,  and  thereby 
escape  an  imputation  —  that  is,  unfortu- 
nately, too  often  a  just  one  —  of  being  as  far 
wide  of  the  mark  as  are  many  of  the  med- 
ical experts  when  called  upon  to  tell  what 
they  know  of  professional  jurisprudence.  It 
is  within  recent  times  that,  when  called  upon 
to  fix  the  value  of  a  well-known  down-town 
holding,  the  opinions  of  brokers  varied  all 
the  way  from  $550,000  to  $1,100,000. 
These  men  were  not  novices,  but  experienced 
brokers,  many  of  whom  had  grown  gray  in 
the  work  of  handling  Chicago  real  estate. 
This  and  common  errors  might  easily  have 
been  avoided  had  there  been  a  common  basis 
agreed  upon  or  fixed  in  the  minds  of  those 
interested  in  determining  such  values.  The 
present  haphazard  system  may  be  likened  to 
man's  plan  for  getting  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  each  using  his  own  moral  code,  but 
trusting  that  he  will  arrive  at  the  same  result 
as  his  fortunate  neighbor,  and  I  might  appro- 
priately add  the  result  to  some  of  us  may 
prove  our  calculation  as  inaccurate  and  unsat- 
isfactory as  does  often  our  approximation  of 
values. 

As  a  general  proposition  I  state  that  the 
test  of  the  value  of  income  property  is  the 
permanent,  net  income  it  will  produce  devel- 
oped to  its  fullest  capacity  in  a  manner  con- 
forming to  the  best  requirements  of  its  loca- 
tion. This  net  income,  capitalized  at  a  per- 
cent, dependent  upon  its  situation  and 
character,  is  the  fair  cash  market  value  of  the 
property.  Nothing  can  be  more  fair  or  more 
explicit  than  this.  The  value  of  stocks  and 
other  income-producing  property  are  fixed  in 
the  same  way,  and  realty  of  the  kind  in 
consideration,  which  is  the  most  stable  of 
values,  should  be  no  exception. 

It  is  not  necessarily  a  question  of  what  the 
property  now  produces,  for  it  may  be  vacant 
or  poorly  improved,  or  extraordinary  condi- 
tions may  exist,  when  it  may  be  paying  more 
than  or  is  not  yielding  as  much  as  it  would 
be  conceded  to  be  ordinarily  fairly  worth. 
It  is  not  what  it  has  paid  in  the  past,  because 
that  would  be  as  foolish  as  rating  a  wealth- 
producing  gold  mine  at  its  yield,  when  its 
power  of  production  was  unknown,  but  it  is, 
as  stated,  what  the  property  will  ordinarily 
yield  the  investor  when  covered  with  a  struc- 
ture meeting  the  present  demands,  predi- 
cated upon  a  fair  apprehension  of  future 
needs.  *  *  * 

Coming  now  to  the  second  subject  under 
consideration  —  "expert  testimony."  The 
term  "expert"  carries  with  it  its  own  mean- 
ing, nothing  more  and  nothing  less.  In  the 


scientific  world  expert  evidence  is  given  by 
men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
their  several  specialties  and  are  recognized 
and  accepted  as  authority  upon  the  subjects 
of  which  they  speak.  The  same  should  hold 
good  among  real  estate  men,  as  far  as  may 
be.  There  should  be  special  care  to  escape 
the  pitfall  of  seeming  to  be  in  any  sense  a 
convenient  or  interested  witness,  or  in  any 
way  being  a  partisan.  The  greatest  of  care 
should  be  taken  that  one  knows  whereof  he 
is  called  upon  to  testify,  in  order  that  the 
words  of  his  mouth  may  carry  weight. 

The  scene  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
one  where  the  divergence  of  experts  in  land 
values  has  provoked  as  great  mirth  as,  say, 
that  of  experts  in  insanity  cases,  in  which 
latter  matter  it  would  seem  that  lawyers  have 
not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  procuring  doc- 
tors who  swear  that  the  defendant  is  as  mad 
as  a  March  hare  or  sane  as  Daniel  Webster. 

Experts,  of  all  men,  should  know,  digest, 
and  understand,  and  give  their  evidence  with 
the  positiveness  born  of  knowledge.  Prop- 
erty is  often  undervalued  as  well  as  over- 
valued by  so-called  experts.  It  is  not 
expertism  nor  conservatism  to  place  as  the 
value  a  valuation  of  one-half  or  two-thirds 
the  fair  value  upon  a  piece  of  real  estate. 
The  true  expert  is  he  who,  through  the 
knowledge  acquired  only  from  long  ex- 
perience, is  able  to  discern  the  proper 
elements  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
determining  the  value  of  each  property  he  is 
called  upon  to  appraise  and  to  give  with 
precision  'its  full,  fair  value. 

J.  H.  Van  Vlissingen,  as  an  expert,  spoke 
as  follows: 

Expert  testimony  is  too  often  partisan 
testimony.  A  most  emphatic  illustration  of 
this  was  the  conduct  of  two  gentlemen  who 
had  for  years  figured  extensively  as  expert 
witnesses.  A  few  years  ago  they  testified  for 
the  city  as  to  the  value  of  a  certain  piece  of 
real  estate,  and  their  valuations  were  very 
moderate.  A  short  time  afterwards,  in 
another  court,  the  same  property  was  the 
subject  of  litigation  between  its  owner  and 
a  railroad  corpoi'ation.  The  same  witnesses 
went  on  the  stand  for  the  owner,  but  this 
time  they  were  very  enthusiastic  in  their  es- 
timates, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
two  causes  for  action  arose  at  the  same  time 
and  that  both  valuations  were  made  as  of  that 
time.  By  a  mere  accident  the  attorneys  for 
the  railroad  company  learned  of  the  previous 
valuations  and  confronted  the  witnesses  with 
their  lower  estimates.  The  first  one  nearly 
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fainted  on  the  stand  and  had  to  be  excused. 
The  other  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to 
explain  that  in  making  valuations  he  was 
governed  only  by  the  impressions  he  obtained 
whenever  he  went  to  see  the  property,  and 
that  he  recognized  no  criterions  and  even 
forgot  his  own  previous  valuations. 

The  ability  to  give  expert  testimony  is 
limited  to  those  who  have  made  the  subject 
upon  which  they  give  their  opinion  a  matter 
of  practice,  study,  or  observation.  There  is 
an  important  difference,  therefore,  between 
ordinary  testimony  and  expert  testimony. 
To  give  evidence  is  a  duty,  to  give  expert 
evidence  is  not,  but  it  should  be  an  honor, 
dignified  by  the  requirements  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  task.  The  present  plan  on 
which  expert  testimony  is  obtained  is  un- 
satisfactory and  condemned  by  all  who  un- 
derstand it.  The  aim  of  the  courts  is  to  do 
justice.  Any  part  of  the  machinery  which 
does  not  contribute  to  the  desired  results  is 
a  proper  subject  for  revision.  In  selecting 
expert  witnesses  attorneys  are  too  much  in- 
clined to  seek  persons  with  views  extremely 
favorable  to  their  sides.  The  standing  of 
witnesses  in  the  community  is  usually  not 
sufficiently  considered.  Men  should  not  be 
allowed  to  testify  as  experts  who  are  noto- 
rious for  adjusting  their  views  according  to 
the  side  which  happens  first  to  engage  their 
services.  In  some  States  the  courts  have 
more  latitude  than  what  they  exercise  in  this 
city.  For  instance,  in  Massachusetts,  in  in- 
sanity cases,  even  doctors  are  not  allowed  to 
testify  as  experts  unless  they  have  made  a 
specialty  of  insanity.  *  *  * 

George  Birkhoff,  Jr.  came  next.  He  said: 
The  subject  under  discussion  is  of  such 
magnitude  that  it  is  impossible  to  go  into  all 
its  details  and  do  justice  to  it  in  the  limited 
space  of  time  allowed.  Real  estate  maybe 
divided  into  two  classes,  improved  and  un- 
improved. Unimproved  property  includes 
outside  acres,  subdivided  acres,  and  vacant 
building  lots,  both  residence  and  business, 
in  the  city  proper.  The  value  of  outside 
acres  depends  on  various  circumstances,  their 
location,  distance  from  railroad,  and  other 
means  of  communication,  and  the  character 
of  the  surrounding  improvements.  Specu- 
lation enters  more  largely  into  this  class  of 
property  than  into  any  other.  Its  value  is 
largely  determined  by  the  demand  and  by 
what  property  is  held  and  sold  at  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  price  at  which  lots  can 
be  sold  when  subdivided  enters  also  largely 
into  determining  the  value  of  outside  acres. 


Hence,  when  there  is  no  demand  for  build- 
ing lots,  acres  are  dull  and  unsalable.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  go  into  detail  as  to  what 
determines  the  value  of  lots  in  outlying  sub- 
divisions. It  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  improvements  that  are  being  made,  the 
accessibility  of  the  property,  and  the  in- 
genuity of  the  agent  who  is  handling  the 
subdivision.  The  value  of  vacant  residence 
property  is  almost  entirely  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  neighborhood  and  class  of 
people  who  reside  there.  The  income  that 
may  be  derived  from  it  enters  little  into  the 
question.  As  a  general  proposition  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  elements  that  enter  into 
the  calculation  of  determining  the  market 
value  of  improved  and  unimproved  business 
property  are:  First,  at  what  price  property 
in  the  neighborhood  is  selling;  second,  what 
revenue  can  be  derived  from  it  if  improved, 
or  what  the  income  would  be  if  the  improve- 
ment were  a  better  one;  and,  third,  the 
future  prospects. 

In  my  opinion  the  question  of  income 
should  be  the  first  and  most  important 
consideration. 

The  other  part  of  my  subject  is  expert  tes- 
timony, which  I  presume  has  reference  to 
the  practice,  which  is  now  so  common,  of 
using  expert  witnesses  to  prove  the  value  of 
property  which  may  be  a  subject  of  litiga- 
tion in  our  courts.  We  all  know  that  testi- 
mony by  professional  experts  has  become  so 
unreliable,  that  men  can  be  found  in  the  var- 
ious professions  who  give  testimony  directly 
opposed  to  each  other  on  the  same  subject. 
While  it  seems  plausible  that  even  profes- 
sionals can  come  to  opposite  conclusions  upon 
matters  of  theory,  it  is  strange  that  almost  as 
wide  difference  of  opinion  can  be  found 
among  real  estate  experts  upon  matters  of 
fact.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  claim  that 
real  estate  experts  should  all  agree  as  to  the 
value  of  a  piece  of  property,  yet  I  cannot  see 
how  it  is  possible  for  parties  who  all  claim  to 
be  well  informed  to  be  so  far  apart.  Expert 
testimony  in  our  law  courts  is  growing  in  im- 
portance, and  the  farce  of  it  is  becoming 
more  apparent.  Suits  are  tried  every  day 
before  a  jury,  generally  composed  of  men  who 
have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  value  of 
real  estate,  who  are  expected  to  render  a  fair 
verdict  according  to  the  testimony  given  by 
the  witnesses  in  the  case.  How  it  is  possible 
that  these  men  can  arrive  at  a  fair  verdict 
when  parties  who  claim  to  be  experts  are  so 
far  apart,  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 

Mr.  Frank  R.   Chandler,  in    his  address, 
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presented  an  entirely  original  plan,  by  which 
future  values  might  be  determined  and 
wrought  out,  as  are  the  highest  mathemati- 
cal problems. 

He  also  submitted  an  ingenious  table 
showing  the  evolution  in  value  of  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  land  in  the  highest  priced 
corner  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  from  1830  to 
the  present  time,  together  with  a  record  of 
historical  events,  which  are  appended  (from 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  Nov.  28,  1893). 

PERIOD  OF  THE  WHITE  MEN. 

1830.  Chicago  up  to  this   date  a  garrison  and  Indian 
trading  post.  In  this  year  its  first  postofflce  is  established. 

1831.  First  bridge  across  the  Chicago  river. 

1834.  Last  black  bear  shot,  corner  Market  and  Jackson 
streets. 

1835.  First  bank  opened. 

1836.  Illinois  canal  is  commenced  and  garrison  of  Fort 
Dearborn  withdrawn. 

1837.  Chicago  organized    as  a  city.     Financial    panic. 
Second  payment  on  canal  trustees'  last  year's  sales,  all  in 
default  except  P.  F.  W.  Peck. 

1841.  First  water  works  built. 

1842.  First  propeller  launched.    State  of  Illinois  in  de- 
fault on  its  interest  and  work  recommenced  on  Illinois 
canal. 

1843.  Wheat  38  cents,  corn  18  cents  in  Chicago  market. 

1844.  First  meat  packed  for  English  market. 

1845.  First  public  school  building  built. 

1847.  First  permanent   theater  opened  ana  river  and 
harbor  convention  meets  in  Chicago. 

1848.  First  telegram  received,   Hoard  of    Trade  estab- 
lished, first  municipal  building  built,  and  Illinois  canal 
opened. 

1849.  First  railroad  (Galena)  opened  and  the  great  flood 
in  Chicago  river,  first  savings  bank  started  (I.  H.  Burch). 

1850.  First   philharmonic  concert,  and  first  fire  limits 
established. 

1851.  First  gra:n  elevator  built  (Fulton). 

1852.  First  railroad  from  the  East. 
18'4.  Cholera. 

1855.  Illinois    Central    railroad  station  built  and  Fort 
Dearborn  disappears. 

1856.  First  suburban  train  (Hyde  Park)  and  first  iron 
bridge  (Hush  street). 

1857.  First  through  railroad  to  New  York  and  first  big 
fire  (Lake  street). 

1858.  Paid  fire  department  established, 

1859.  First  street  railroad  (south  side). 
1863.  First  Pullman  palace  car  run. 

1804.  First  public  park  ;  also  Union  Stock-Yards. 
1865.  Clearing  House  established. 

1867.  First  lake  water  tunnel. 

1868.  First  railroad,  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

1869.  First  river  tunnel  (Washing-ton  street). 

1871.  The  great  fire  and  second  river  tunnel  (La  Salle 
street).  Deep  cut  in  canal  finished  and  improved  sewerage, 
and  canal  debt  all  paid.    First  building  after  fire  erected 
by  W.  D.  Kerfoot  &  Co.,  a  live  type  of  the  Chicago  real 
estate  agent. 

1872.  Rebuilding  of  the  city. 

1873.  The  financial  crisis. 

1874.  The  "little  fire"  of  1874.    South  and  west  park 
aystems  well  under  way  (acU  of  1869). 


1877,  The  great  railroad  riots. 

1879.  Union  League  club  organized. 

1880.  Commencement  of  the  city  of  Pullman. 

1886.  Conviction  of  the  Anarchists.  Foundation  of  the 
Newberry  Library. 

1890.  Foundation  of  the  John  Crerar  library.   Inception 
of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

1891.  New  drainage  canal  begun. 

1893.  Culmination  of  the  World's  Fair  triumphant  suc- 
cess. 

Quarter  acre  equivalents -50x218, 60x180, 68x160, 70il55, 
72x150,871125,  !COxl09. 

STORY  OF  THE  QUARTER  ACRE. 


DATE. 

CHANGES  OF 
BAROMETER. 

POPULATION 
OF  CHICA- 
GO. 

ANNUAL 
INCREASE 
PER  CENT. 

VALUE  OF 
QUARTER 
ACHE.* 

ANNUAL 
INCREASE 
PERCENT.  1 

1830 

50 

$      20 

1831 

Fair 

100 

100 

22 

10 

1832 

200 

100 

30 

40 

1833) 
1834V 

Rising       

I            350 

-(          2,000 

75 
467 

50 
200 

67 
300 

1835) 
1836 

3,285 
3,820 

60 
17 

5,000 
25  000 

2,400 
400 

1837 

4  179 

10 

3000 

—88 

18381 
18391 
1840  }- 

14,000 
4.200 
4  470 

—4 
6 

6 

2&0 
2,000 
1  500 

—17 
—20 
25 

18411 
1843  j 
1843) 
1844V 
1845) 
1846 

Rising  

5,000 
6,000 
I          7,589 
J.        18,000 
(        12,088 
14,169 

12 
20 
25 
6 
50 
16 

l',250 
1,000 
1,100 
1,200 
5,000 
15000 

—17 
—20 
10 
10 
20 
200 

1847 

16,859 

18 

]2  000 

20 

1818 
1849 
18501 
1851 

Showers  of  gold.. 
Mirage  of  wildcat 

20,023 
23,047 
t       28,269 
34,000 

25 
15 
22 
22 

13,000 
15,000 
17,500 
20,000 

9 
15 
17 
14 

1852  f 
1853J 
1854 

(       60,662 
65,872 

14 
60 

25,000 
30,000 
35000 

25 
20 
17 

1855 
1856 
1857 

Buoyant  
Booming  

80,023 
84,113 
93,fOO 

23 
6 
11 

40,000 
45,000 
35,100 

14 
12 

—22 

1858 
1859  • 

I        91.000 
<        95000 

—2 
4 

30,000 
29000 

—  14 

3 

1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 

Great  war  clouds. 

(      109,000 
120,000 
138,000 
1       160,000 
(.      169,353 
178,900 

15 
10 
15 
16 
6 
6 

28,000 
28,000 
32,000 
33,000 
36,000 
45,000 

—  3 

15 
3 
13 
25 

18661 
1867 
1868 

Rising 

f      200,418 
220,000 
•1       252,054 

12 
10 
15 

57,600 
65,000 
80000 

28. 
12 
23 

1869 
18701 
1871 
1872 
1873 

Very  hot  
Booming  
Panic   

1      272,043 
I      298,977 
325.000 
367,396 
380,00ii 

8 
9 
9 
13 
3 

90,000 
120,000 
100,000 
125.000 

100,000 

12 
33 
—17 
25 
-20 

18741 
1875 
1876V 
1877 
1878  J 
1879 

Depression  

1395,408 
400.000 
407,661 
420.000 
436,731 

4 
1 
2 
3 
4 

95,000 
92,500 
90,000 
90,060 
95,000 
119,000 

—  5 
-  3 
-3 

5 
25 

18801 
1881  1 

f      503,298 
530,000 

8 
5 

130,000 
145,000 

10 

12 

1882,' 
1883J 
1884 

I      590,000 
629,985 

6 
6 

175,000 
238,000 
250  000 

36 
5 

18851 
1886 
1887  }• 
1888 
1889  J 
1890 

Rising  higher  — 

f      700,000 
825,880 
\       8511,000 
875.500 
1       900,000 
1,098,570 

11 
18 
3 
3 
3 
22 

275,000 
§25,000 
435,000 
600,000 
750.0UO 
900,000 

10 
18 
34 
38 
25 
20 

1891) 

1892V 
1893) 
1894 

Columbian    sun 
shine    over- 
comes  panic... 

I    1,200,000 
1    1.300,000 
(    1,400,1100 
1,500,000 

10 

8 

1,000,000 
1.00IJ.OII8 
1,000.000 
1,250.000 

11 

*  Authority  of  Real  Estate  Board  of  Valuation  com- 
mittee. 
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The  following  extracts  from  the  address 
of  the  retiring  president,  Wm.  A.  Bond,  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  board,  in  1893,  will 
be  found  of  public  interest,  and  show  some 
of  its  practical  operations: 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  condi- 
tions of  the  market  during  the  last  year,  the 
life  of  the  Real  Estate  Board  has  been  an  ex- 
ceedingly busy  one,  and  the  work,  both  as 
regards  its  own  interests  and  the  public  at 
large,  has  been  important.  The  strong  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  board,  as  shown  by  the 
report  of  our  treasurer,  is  a  subject  of  con- 
gratulation. With  a  large  fund  invested, 
with  an  accruing  surplus  each  year,  it  need 
not  be  long  before  we  may  think  seriously  of 
having  a  building  and  home  of  our  own.  * 
The  services  of  the  valuation  committee 
have  been  called  into  requisition  many  times, 
and  the  total  property  referred  to  them  for 
appraisal  amounted  to  $4,170,437,  being  the 
second  largest  year  since  the  board  was  es- 
tablished; total  valuations  made  since  the 
committee  was  established,  $74,575,931.  It 
is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  services  of 
this  most  important  committee  will  be  more 
and  more  required  as  the  years  go  by,  and 
that  it  will  be  often  named  in  advance  in 
cases  where  a  re-appraisal  shall  be  necessary. 
This  has  already  been  done  many  times. 
Therefore,  you  will  at  once  see  how  impor- 
tant it  is  that  the  present  high  standard  of 
the  service  shall  be  maintained,  and  in  what 
degree  of  confidence  the  committee  must 
stand  with  the  individual  to  be  made  a  final 
board  of  arbitration  where  the  personnel  of 
the  committee  cannot  even  be  known.  *  * 
•  The  Call  Board  committee  has  superintend- 
ed the  publication  of  the  Cull  Board  Bulle- 
tin in  a  most  interesting  and  faithful  man- 
ner, and  has  had  charge  of  the  auction  sales 
at  the  board  rooms.  There  have  been  1,072 
judicial  sales  during  the  year,  amounting  to 
$4,436,145.  It  has  made  recommendations 
in  regard  to  these  sales  that  are  of  great 
value  to  the  board  and  the  public.  In  a  re- 
port made  March  1st,  it  asks  that  the  judges 
of  the  various  courts  of  Cook  county  be  re- 
quested to  have  inserted  in  every  order  or 
decree  directing  the  sale  of  real  estate  at  auc- 
tion at  the  Real  Estate  Board  rooms,  a  clause 
substantially  as  follows:  "  That  the  master 
be  required,  if  he  thinks  it  advisable  or  nec- 
essary, to  procure  or  furnish  to  the  purchaser 
or  purchasers  a  policy  guaranteeing  the  title 
to  the  premises  sold,  or  to  furnish  a  complete 
abstract  of  title  or  merchantable  copy  of  an 
abstract  of  title  to  the  premises  offered  for 


sale,  and  a  reasonable  time  be  allowed  to 
such  purchaser  or  purchasers  at  the  sale  to 
examine  said  abstract  of  title,  and  that  the 
sale  shall  not  be  binding  upon  the  pur- 
chaser or  purchasers,  nor  shall  it  be  reported 
to  the  court  for  confirmation,  until  the  title 
shall  be  found  to  be  merchantable."  *  *  * 

During  the  last  summer,  most  unfortun- 
ately for  the  real  estate  interests  of  Chicago, 
the  city  press  discontinued  the  publication 
of  the  daily  transfers  of  property.  I  desire 
to  say  that  efforts  were  made  by  your  presi- 
dent and  the  executive  committee  to  get 
them  re-instated  in  the  news  columns,  but  so 
far  without  success.  We  believe  that  the 
daily  press,  which  has  manifested  its  friend- 
ship and  support  to  the  board  in  so  many 
ways,  will  still  keep  this  matter  under  advise- 
ment, and  in  their  own  good  time  again  give 
the  record  of  sales  their  former  publicity. 
This  information  will  greatly  profit  the  real 
estate  profession  and  property  owners  not 
only  of  Chicago,  but  throughout  the  whole 
country. 

The  rating  department  of  the  board  has 
been  in  abeyance  for  a  few  months,  but  I 
believe  will  receive  unanimous  support  if 
undertaken  with  a  new  schedule  of'prices, 
based  with  reference  to  services  performed. 

Early  in  May  the  real  estate  board  ex- 
tended an  invitation  to  kindred  associations 
throughout  the  country  to  make  the  board 
rooms  headquarters  during  their  visit  to  the 
World's  Exposition.  This  invitation  was 
formally  accepted  by  the  real  estate  boards 
of  Boston,  Nashville,  St.  Paul,  Denver,  and 
other  places,  and  the  visitors'  record  shows 
the  signatures  of  appreciative  guests  residing 
in  forty-seven  different  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  from  Boston  and  New 
York  to  New  Orleans,  and  from  St.  Paul  to 
Omaha  and  Salt  Lake  City,  and  even  as  far 
west  as  Melbourne,  Australia. 

In  the  matter  of  public  charities  the  board 
has  not  been  behind  its  sister  organizations. 
It  collected  from  its  members  $815  for  the 
sufferers'  fund  on  account  of  the  cold- 
storage  holocaust  at  Jackson  Park,  and  in 
the  more  recent  efforts  of  the  Central  Relief 
Society  it  has  subscribed  to  date  over 
$3,600.  It  also  purchased  716  souvenir 
tickets  for  "  Chicago  day."  *  *  * 

The  making  of  brief  abstracts  of  recorded 
evidences  of  title  to  real  estate  and  furnish- 

Abstract  of  Title  in?  the  same  to  interested 
Business.  dealers  on  short  notice,  thus 

saving  laborious  and  difficult  searches  through 
almost  numberless  record  books,  is  a  "Chi- 
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cago  idea,"  which  originated  with  Edward 
A.  Kucker  in  1848-9.  He  conceived  the  plan 
of  making  a  brief  but  complete  chain  of  title 
to  each  subdivision  of  land  in  Cook  county, 
and  of  each  lot  in  Chicago,  which  should 
embrace  the  entire  history  of  its  transfers. 
To  this  comprehensive  work  was  added  a  list 
of  all  recorded  incumbrances,  either  by  mort- 
gage, trust  deed,  or  judgment.  Such  a.  la- 
bor and  time-saving  system  had  never  been 
thought  of  before,  and,  although  it  has  since 
been  generally  adopted  in  the  West,  does  not 
even  yet  obtain  in  New  York,  or  any  of  the 
eastern  States. 

Mr.  Rucker  associated  James  H.  Eees 
with  himself  as  a  partner,  and  subsequently 
Charles  C.  Chase  was  added  to  the  firm, 
which,  through  several  changes,  became  the 
well  known  house  of  Chase  Brothers  and  Co. 

The  firm  of  Shortall  (John  G.)  and  Hoard 
was  the  next  one  formed  to  engage  in  the 
business,  following  which,  in  1854-5,  was  the 
firm  of  Jone?  (Fernando)  and  Sellers  (A.  A.). 
By  the  time  of  the  great  fire  the  business  had 
grown  to  be  extensive  and  profitable,  as  well 
as  popular  with  the  trading  community. 
When  that  catastrophe  occurred,  the  public 
records  of  all  kinds  in  the  court  house  were 
totally  destroyed,  with  the  building  in  whose 
vaults  they  were  supposed  to  be  secure. 

It  was  extremely  fortunate  that,  through 
the  extraordinary  exertions  of  some  of  their 
owners,  those  valuable  abstracts  were  recov- 
ered, in  some  instances,  from  the  already 
ignited  buildings  in  which  they  were 
contained,  and  carried  to  places  of  safety- 
The  experience  of  John  G.  Shortall  in 
removing  the  two  hundred  volumes  of  ab- 
stract records  from  the  office  of  Shortall  & 
Hoard  on  that  trying  occasion  is  graphically 
told  in  his  own  language  in  "  Kirkland's 
Story  of  Chicago"  (pp.  311-15):  Fearing  the 
fast-approaching  calamity,  he  arrived  at  his 
office  before  the  fire  had  jumped  across  the 
river  to  the  south  side,  and  broke  open  the 
door  of  his  office.  He  offered  fabulous  prices 
to  truckmen  to  carry  away  his  treasures,  but 
none  could  be  stayed  for  'love  or  money.' 


He  stood  guarding  his  priceless  records  and 
trying  to  obtain  assistance  until  after  one 
o'clock,  when  James  W.  Nyecame  along  and 
succeeded  in  getting  one  truck,  which  was 
quickly  loaded,  and  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 
While  the  fire  brands  and  cinders  were  falling 
thick  around  them,  John  L.  Stockton  came 
up  with  a  two-horse  truck,  upon  which  were 
loaded  the  remaining  volumes,  but  not  until 
the  house  itself  was  rapidly  succumbing  to 
the  devouring  flames.  He  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing through  the  fighting,  struggling  mob  of 
panic-stricken  victims  who  thronged  the 
streets,  east  to  State  street,  and  so  on  to 
Michigan  avenue  and  safety. 

Mr.  Chase,  seeing  the  fire  from  his  resi- 
dence in  Lake  View,  and  apprehending 
danger,  drove  down  to  his  office  in  his  buggy, 
and  decided  to  remove  his  records  from  the 
vault.  His  vehicle  not  being  sufficiently 
large  to  hold  the  half  of  them,  he  seized 
upon  another  which  he  found  near  by, 
and,  hitching  it  on  behind  his  own,  filled 
that  also.  The  books  he  left  outside  of  the 
vault,  which  he  might  as  well  have  taken, 
were  consumed,  and  had  he  taken  those  and 
left  the  vault  alone,  he  would  have  saved  all 
his  records. 

The  books  of  Jones  &  Sellers  were  partially 
removed  by  one  of  the  firm's  clerks  to  the 
Crosby  Opera  House,  as  a  place  of  greater 
safety,  but  upon  it  being  suggested  that  if 
the  building  in  which  they  were  stored,  in 
the  vault,  should  be  consumed,  so  would  be 
also  the  Opera  House,  it  was  decided  to 
return  them  to  the  vault,  where,  after  it  had 
cooled  off,  the  records  were  mainly  found 
unharmed.  So  that  the  principal  firms  en- 
gaged in  the  abstract  business  at  the  time 
above-named  were  fortunate  enough  to  save 
the  greater  part  of  their  invaluable  records. 
And  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  portion  lost 
by  one  firm  was  saved  by  another,  so  that  by 
comparing  the  parts  saved  it  was  found  that 
there  had  been  preserved  a  complete  and 
continuous  transcript  of  recorded  transac- 
tions in  Cook  county  real  estate  from  the 
beginning.  With  all  the  official  records 
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reduced  to  unreturning  ashes,  the  value  of 
these  preserved  abstracts  of  the  originals 
was  indeed  inestimable,  both  to  their  owners 
and  the  public  generally;  and  upon  consulta- 
tion it  was  decided  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
with  them  was  to  consolidate  their  owner- 
ship, under  the  management  and  control  of 
one  firm.  This  arrangement  continued  for 
two  years,  when  the  entire  business  of  the 
combination  was  leased  to  the  firm  of  Handy, 
Simmons  &  Company,  who  guaranteed  a  per- 
centage of  $5,000  per  month  for  their  use, 
which  sum,  however,  was  not  only  realized 
from  fees,  but  was  more  than  doubled. 

It  may  as  well  be  stated  here  that  out  of 
this  arrangement  has  grown  that  immense 
corporation  "The  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust. 
Company"  with  a  capital  of  $1,600,000,  all 
but  $400,000  of  which  represents  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  abstract  records  aforesaid. 
This  company  not  only  furnishes  abstracts  . 
but  guarantees  titles,  and  does  other  trust 
business.  Gwynn  Garuett  is  president  of 
the  corporation;  A.  A.  Sellers,  vice-presi- 
dent; A.  A.  Stewart,  secretary;  and  Charles 
R.  Larrabee,  treasurer. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  legal  use  of  these 
abstracts  the  Illinois  general  assembly 
passed  a  law,  drawn  up  by  the  Cook  county 
judges,  providing  for  the  restoration  of  court 
records  which  had  been  lost  or  destroyed, 
which  became  a  law  March  19, 1872;  and  on 
April  9  following  passed  "an  act  to  remedy 
the  evils  consequent  upon  the  destruction  of 
any  public  record  by  fire  or  otherwise,"  by 
which  enactment  these  abstracts  and  other 
documents  might  be  utilized,  under  certain 
restrictions,  as  the  foundation  of  new  records 
and  evidence  of  title. 

Soon  after  the  fire  the  county  commission- 
ers directed  the  recorder  to  place  on  record 
all  original  abstracts  free  of  charge,  and  to 
furnish  certified  copies  at  a  fixed  reasonable 
rate. 

The  cry  of  monopoly  which  had  been 
raised  against  the  lately  consolidated  firm  of 
abstract  makers,  while  it  might  relate  with 
some  force  to  ante-fire  records,  need  not 


apply  to  those  since  that  event,  and  soon 
thereafter  A.  D.  Williamson  and  Francis 
Pasdeloup,  who  had  former  experience  in  the 
same  business,  formed  a  partnership,  for 
the  purpose  of  continuing  the  same  from 
October  9th.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Pasdeloup 
soon  after,  Harry  Thielcke  became  a  partner, 
and  the  firm  continued  until  1875,  when 
their  books  were  sold  to  the  county  and 
placed  in  the  recorder's  office,  where  they 
have  since  remained,  and  the  abstract  busi- 
ness continued  by  the  county  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public. 

Other  private  firms  and  corporations  have 
also  engaged  in  the  business  since  the  fire,  as 
follows: 

The  Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Company; 
the  Haddock,  Vallette  and  Rickcords  Com- 
pany; Drury  Brothers;  Carne  &  Coombs; 
Otto  Peltzer&  Co.;  Thaddeus  Sears.* 

The  immense  number  of  transactions  in 
real  estate,  covering  twenty  years,  is  shown 
by  the  following  table,  furnished  from  the 
recorder's  office  for  Kirkland's  Story  of 
Chicago  (1871  to  1891): 

4000  record  books 2  560,000  pages. 

325  index  books 195,000  pages. 

53tractbooks 3,975  pages. 

6indexbooks 3,600  pages. 

200  original  land  entry  books 128,000  pages. 

300  tract  books 150,000  pages. 

100  recorded  abstract  books 64,000  pages. 

325  tax  gale  books 130,000  pages. 

100  judgment  record  books 40,000  pages. 

120  office  memorandum  books 72,000  pages. 

3M  press  copy  abstract  books 300,000  pages. 

The  entire  number  of  documents  recorded 
in  the  twenty  years  has  been  1,762,233 — the 
number  recorded  in  the  year  ending  April 
30,  1891,  being  200,000— more  than  those  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston  put 
together. 

Intimately,  if  not  vitally,  connected   with 

the   great  interest  of  real  estate  is   that   of 

insurance.  tne  Dus'"ess  of  fire  insurance.      At 

first,  and    for    many  years  in    the 

early  history  of  Chicapo,  it  was  merely  inci- 

*The  author  begs  to  return  his  thanks  to  Fernando 
Jones,  George  M.  Bogue  and  Win.  G.  Pierce  for  valuable 
information  and  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this 
chapter. 
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dental  to  other  callings,  and  the  people  were 
slow  in  taking  out  policies  at  the  high  rates 
of  premium  which  then  obtained.  But  as 
destructive  fires  in  the  town,  where  houses 
were  chiefly  constructed  of  wood,  began  to 
multiply,  the  indemnity  secured  by  under- 
writers was  sought  after  with  anxious  avidity. 
The  first  agents  in  the  town  were  Gurdon 
S.  Hubbard,  David  Hunter,  E.  K.  Hubbard 
and  Julius  Wadsworth.  Even  as  late  as 
1845,  the  names  of  only  half  a  dozen  individ- 
uals and  firms  appear  as  agents  in  the  direc- 
tory of  that  year,  namely:  Garrett  &  Seamen, 
G.  S.  Hubbard  (agent  for  the  JEkna,  since 
1834),  S.  B.  Collins  &  Co. ,  George  Smith  &  Co., 
Meron  Pardee,  M.  M.  Hayden,  Wadsworth 
Dyer  &  Chapin,  E.  S.  Wadsworth  and  J.  S. 
Whiting.  A  year  or  two  later  appear  the 
names  of  Julius  White,  Ze'bina  Eastman  and 
J.  B.  F.  Russell,  and  by  this  time  the  busi- 
ness assumed  such  proportions  as  to  occupy 
the  entire  time  of  leading  agents.  The  num- 
ber of  agents  increased  from  10  in  1854—55, 
representing  42  companies,  to  44  in  1865,  rep- 
resenting 84  companies;  to  100  in  1870,  repre- 
senting 96  companies;  to  187  in  1880,  with 
161  companies,  and  to  241  in  1893,  with  177 
companies,  and  sixty  insurance  brokers. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  one  companies 
carrying  risks  at  the  time  of  the  great  fire, 
twenty-two  were  Illinois  corporations,  thir- 
teen of  them  being  located  in  Chicago.  The 
amount  of  the  risks  of  the  Illinois  companies 
was  $34,426,175,  the  amount  of  loss  $31,706,- 
633,  and  the  estimated  amount  paid  by  them 
was  about  $6,500,000.  Seventeen  of  these 
companies  were  compelled  to  go  into  liqui- 
dation, three  retired  from  business — only 
one,  the  American,  which  carried  one  small 
risk,  was  able  to  continue  business. 

The  disastrous  fire  of  1874,  entailing  heavy 
losses  upon  companies  from  other  States, 
created  wide  spread  alarm  as  to  the  effect- 
iveness of  the  city's  fire  department,  and  as  a 
result  the  National  Board  of  Underwriters 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  upon  all  insur- 
ance companies  to  withdraw  from  the  city, 
and  nearly  all  did  so.  But  upon  a  thorough 


investigation  it  was  found  that  while  there 
was  room  for  improvement,  there  was  no  real 
cause  for  the  sweeping  action  of  the  national 
body.  The  fire  of  1874  was  considered  a 
benefit,  on  the  whole,  in  removing  many  dan- 
gerous blocks  of  frame  buildings,  and  in  the 
suggestion  and  adoption  of  more  careful 
methods  of  construction.  The  disgruntled 
fire  companies  soon  returned,  further  im- 
provements were  projected  in  the  way  of  in- 
struction and  drilling,  which  brought  the 
department  into  the  highest  state  of 
efficiency,  which  it  has  ever  since  main- 
tained. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  State  Audi- 
tor for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1892, 
the  number  of  companies  transacting  busi- 
ness in  this  State  (excluding  four  storm  and 
live  stock  companies)  was  358.  Of  these,  194 
were  Illinois  corporations,  of  which  eight 
were  joint  stock  companies,  six  mutual, 
thirty-nine  county  mutuals,  and  138  town- 
ship fire  companies.  Of  the  companies  from 
other  States,  doing  business  in  Illinois,  112 
were  stock  companies,  nine  mutual,  and 
thirty-four  fire  and  marine  companies. 

The  following  table  shows  the  names,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  assets,  the  liabilities 
and  surplus  of  the  Illinois  joint-stock  (first 
eight)  and  mutual  (six)  companies  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1892. 


NAME  AND  LOCATION 

OF  CO. 

ASSETS. 

LIABILI- 
TIES. 

SURPLUS 

OVIR 

CAPITAL. 

Chicago,  Chicago  
Fireman's,  Chicago  
Forest  City,  Rockford  

$    109,296 
423,388 
477.571 

2860659 

I    103.042 
369,329 
360,553 
2,162,769 

»    6,254 
54,069 
117,018 

697,890 

German,  Quincy  
German  Fire,  Peoria  
Kockford,  Rockford  

323,978 
400,380 
1,007,303 
1  653402 

301,127 
359,644 
901,556 
991,733 

2Z.851 
40,736 
105.746 
661,669 

Addison  Farmers'  Mutual, 

29,157 

12,192 

16,966 

Lumberman's  Mutual,  Chi- 

13,049 

7,205 

5,844 

Manufacturers'    and    Mer- 
chants'Mutual,  Rockford 
Millers  'Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance Association  of  Illi- 
nois, Alton  
Millers'  National,  Chicago. 
Protection    Mutual     Fire, 
Chicago  

80,360 

73,75-> 
012,871 

61,397 

50,528 

21,917 
154,764 

27,577 

29,832 

61,836 
368,106 

23,820 
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The  amount  of  risks  written  in  1892  by 
Illinois  joint-stock  companies  was  $85,930,- 
659,  for  which  premiums  were  received 
amounting  to  $1,159,028  and  losses  paid  to 
the  extent  of  $419,246.  During  the  same 
time  the  mutual  companies  wrote  $4,041,560; 
premiums  received,  $108,833;  losses  paid, 
$46,074.  The  grand  aggregate  of  all  fire 
risks  written  in  Illinois  for  last  year  (1892) 
footed  up  to  the  immense  sum  of  $1,040,- 
687,810,  on  which  $13,521,766  as  premiums 
were  paid,  and  losses  incurred  amounting  to 
$4,049,630. 

Of  these  sums  it  is  estimated  that  premiums 
were  paid  in  Chicago  amounting  to  $5,000,- 
000,  to  cover  losses  amounting  to  about 
$2,000,000. 

A  board  of  underwriters  was  organized  in 
1856,  of  which  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard  was  presi- 
Boardof  dent  and  J.  K.  Rogers  secretary 

underwriters.  an(j  surveyor,  which  issued  a 
tariff  of  rates.  These  officers  were  succeeded 
the  following  year  by  John  Kinzie  as  presi- 
dent and  Arthur  C.  Ducat  as  secretary  and 
surveyor.  In  1861  this  board  was  incorpor- 
ated by  act  of  the  legislature  under  the  name 
of  the  "Chicago  Board  of  Underwriters  of 
Chicago."  The  object  of  the  association,  as 
declared  in  its  by-laws,  was  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  all  insurance  companies 
transacting  the  business  of  fire  insurance  in 
the  city  of  Chicago;  to  have  fire  maps  and 
surveys  made;  to  value  all  buildings,  and  to 
support  a  fire  insurance  patrol. 

The  first  Chicago  fire  patrol  was  organized 
October  2,  1871,  and  a  second,  for  duty  on 
the  west  side,  August  3,  1875.  Two  others 
have  been  organized  since.  The  work  of  these 
corps  have  been  exceedingly  valuable*  Capt. 
B.  B.  Bullwinkle  was  the  first  superinten- 
dent, who  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  Edward 
T.  Shepherd,  in  1885,  who  still  holds  the 
position,  assisted  by  Capt.  George  Fernald 
(1);  Charles  W.  O'Niell  (2);  August  Borge- 
menke  (3);  Fred  Kastholm  (4);  Frank  Whit- 
more. 

The  board  of  underwriters,  becoming 
inharmonious  in  its  action,  many  members 


gradually  withdrew.  These,  with  those 
agents  who  had  been  acting  on  the  outside, 
upon  consultation,  in  January,  1880,  came 
together  and  formed  the  "Chicago  Insurance 
Underwriters'  Exchange'' — the  first  officers  of 
which  were  R.  J.  Smith,  president;  T.  S. 
Cunningham,  vice-president;  0.  W.  Barrett, 
treasurer,  and  B.  F.  Kent,  secretary. 

In  1885  the  members  of  this  latter  organi- 
zation, together  with  those  of  the  old  board, 
agreed  to  form  a  new  association,  which 
was  called  the  "Chicago  Fire  Underwriters' 
Organization."  The  conflicting  and  competi- 
tive interests  of  the  different  boards  were  thus 
harmonized,  and  have  so  continued  to  the 
present  time.  The  first  officers  of  the  new 
body  were:  President,  Charles  W.  Drew; 
vice-president,  E.  M.  Teall;  secretary,  R.  N. 
Trimingham;  treasurer,  0.  W.  Barrett; 
superintendent  of  surveys,  T.  A.  Bowden. 

Messrs.  Trimingham,  Barrett  and  Bow- 
den  have  continuously  held  their  positions 
until  the  present  time  (1893).  S.  A.  Roth- 
ermel,  vice-president,  is  the  acting  president 
in  the  place  of  James  Ayars,  deceased,  and 
Charles  Squires  is  manager  of  the  inspection 
department. 

The  officers  of  the  "Chicago  Board  of 
Underwriters,"  which  organization  is  still 
maintained  and  exercises  jurisdiction  over 
the  fire  insurance  patrol,  for  the  present 
year  are  as  follows:  R.  W.  Hosmer,  presi- 
dent; Fred  S.  James,  vice-president;  T.  A. 
Bowden,  secretary;  and  James  H.  Moore, 
treasurer. 

The  number  of  life  insurance  companies 
doing  business  in  Chicago  is  sixty-one,  the 
leading  ones,  being  the  ^Etna,  of  Hartford, 
Thomas  R.  Lynas  manager;  Connecticut 
Mutual,  of  Hartford,  John  K.  Stearns  'gen- 
eral agent;  Home,  of  New  York,  Wm.  A. 
Newell,  general  manager;  Mutual  Benefit, 
of  Newark,  N.  J., Charles  Leyenberger  State 
agent;  Mutual,  of  New  York,  Charles  H. 
Ferguson  general  agent;  New  York,  James 
B.  Waller,  resident  manager;  Northwestern 
Mutual,  of  Milwaukee.  Besides  these  there 
are  other  companies,  as  follows:  twelve  acci- 
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dent  and  eighteen  accident  and  life  compan- 
ies; four  elevator;  three  employers' liability; 
four  live  stock;  three  marine;  eight  plate 
glass;  one  each,  sprinkler,  damage  and  salary; 
and  two  steam  boiler. 

CHICAGO  HOTELS. 

A  tavern  was  kept  in  a  house  owned  by 
James  Kinzie,  at  Wolf's  Point,  by  Archibald 
woif  Point  Caldwell,  as  early  as  1829,  before 
Tavern.  the  town  of  Chicago  became  a 
legal  entity,  the  license  for  which  was  granted 
by  the  county  commissioners  of  Peoria  coun- 
ty. In  January,  1830,  Elijah  Wentworth, 
who  had  come  to  the  settlement  the  previous 
fall,  rented  this  tavern  of  the  owner,  Cald- 
well  having  deoided  to  remove  to  Wisconsin, 
at  a  yearly  rental  of  $300,  and  kept  the  same 
for  about  a  year. 

In  this  same  year  (1830)  Samuel  Miller 
kept  a  tavern  in  his  house  on  the  east  side  of 
the  north  branch  of  the  Chicago  river,  nearly 
opposite  Wentworth's,  which  he  continued 
until  1832. 

To  Mark  Beaubien,  the  jovial,  generous 
Frenchman,  who,  in  his  day,  was  (to  employ 
an  Hibernicism)  "the  fun  of  every  funeral 
and  the  life  of  every  wake,"  whose  memory 
has  come  down  to  us  laden  with  interesting 
traditions,  belongs  the  honor  of  having  been 
among  the  first  and  most  prominent  of  the 
tavern-keepers  in  the  primitive  settlement. 
As  fiddler,landlord,  merchant,  ferryman  and 
a  patron  of  horse  racing  he  was  alike  interest- 
ing and  always  original.  He  was  an  ardent, 
if  not  always  devout,  Catholic,  and  was 
prominently  identified  with  the  founding  of 
"old  St.  Mary's,"  to  which  he  was  a  liberal 
contributor.  With  his  family  he  came  to 
Chicago  by  team  in  1826,  hiring  an  Indian 
guide  to  pilot  him  to  what  was  to  be  his 
future  home.  On  arriving  here  he — to  use 
his  own  words — "bought  a  house  from  'Jim' 
Kinzie,"  and  almost  at  once  began  to  enter- 
tain chance  guests  for  a  consideration.  He 
called  this  primitive  hostelry  the  Saugenash, 
in  honor  of  the  old  chief,  Billy  Caldwell. 
When  the  new  town  was  laid  out,  Mark 


found  his  house  in  the  highway,  and  in  1834 
proceeded  to  erect  a  frame  building  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  south  branch,  near  the 
junction  of  that  stream  with  the  north  fork 
of  the  Chicago  river.  It  was  his  fond  boast 
that  this  was  the  first  frame  structure  ever 
put  up  in  Chicago,  but  this  claim  can- 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  well  authenticated, 
there  being  several  rival  claimants  for  the 
same  honor.  At  all  events,  it  was  a  favorite 
spot  for  town  meetings,  and  a  popular  ren- 
dezvous for  the  "choice  spirits"  of  those  early 
days. 

Here  Mark  used  to  say  that  he  "kept  ho- 
tel like — "  well,  like  a  place  not  commonly 
mentioned  in  refined  social  circles;  which 
expression  he  was  fond  of  explaining  by  tell- 
ing how  he  put  a  man  to  sleep  on  the  floor, 
gave  him  a  blanket,and  when  the  somnolent, 
unwary  traveler  was  slumbering  soundly, 
eked  out  his  scanty  supply  of  bed  clothing 
by  stripping  the  covering  from  the  uncon- 
scious form  and  bestowing  it  upon  the  next 
weary  and  drowsy  guest  who  might  happen 
to  stand  in  need  of  it. 

The  town  records  of  1831  show  that  in 
April,  1831,  tavern  licenses  were  granted  to 
Elijah  Wentworth  and  to  the  Miller  brothers 
(Samuel  and  John),  the  former  paying  seven 
dollars  for  the  privilege  and  the  latter  five. 
Ex-Lieutenant  Governor  William  Bross  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  Wentworth 
kept  the  best  tavern  in  the  place  at  the  time. 
The  building  was  owned  by  James  Kinzie,  and 
was  partly  log,  partly  frame. 

With  a  view,  perhaps,  of  preventing  any 
possible  breach  of  the  peace  resulting  from  a 
dispute  as  to  exorbitant  charges,  the  county 
authorities,  in  1831,  adopted  the  following 
tariff  of  rates  and  made  the  same  obligatory 
upon  all  inn-keepers,  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  in  these  days  might  be  construed  as 
sumptuary. 

For  each  breakfast  and  supper  25  cents, 
dinner  37i,  each  horse  feed  25,  keeping  horse 
all  night  50,  lodging  for  men  12£,  half  pint 
of  wine,  rum  or  brandy  25,  gin  18|,  gill  of 
whiskey  6J,  half  pint  ditto  12£,  pint  18|. 
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The  Green  Tree  Tavern,  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Canal  and  Lake  streets,  so  called 
from  an  oak  tree  standing  close  by,  and  one 
of  the  most  noted  in  those  early  days,  was 
erected  by  James  Kinzie  in  1833;  and  there 
is  extant  a  writing  by  Charles  Butler,  a 
brother-in-law  of  William  B.  Ogden,  in 
which,  while  describing  his  journey  to  and 
arrival  at  Chicago  in  1833,  he  says  that  he 
found  shelter  in  a  tavern  "on  the  west  side 
of  the  south  branch,  near  the  junction, 
owned  by  James  Kinzie  and  "kept  by  a  Mr. 
Crook."  (?)  The  latter  name  is  probably  a 
mistake,  as  the  first  proprietor  was  David 
Clock.  He  was  succeeded  by  Edward  Par- 
sons, and  he  by  the  firm  of  Snow  &  Spear, 
who  kept  it  until  1838,  when  John  Gray  suc- 
ceeded to  the  management  until  1841.  The 
name  in  the  meantime  had  been  changed  to 
that  of  the  "Chicago  Hotel,"  and  that  subse- 
quently to  the  "Kailroad  House,"  and  the 
"Atlantic  Hotel."  In  1854  it  was  called  the 
"Lake  Street  House,"  which  name  it  bore 
under  the  proprietorship  of  Frederick  Meher 
until  1859,  when  it  became  a  tenement  house. 
In  1880  it  was  removed  to  numbers  33,  35, 
37  Milwaukee  avenue,  where  it  still  stands, 
the  oldest  memento  of  early  taverns. 

The  town  records  of  1834  show  that  Rus- 
sel  E.  Heacock  was  licensed  to  keep  a  tavern 
"at  his  residence,"  one  mile  south  of  Hard- 
scrabble. 

A  more  pretentious  house  of  entertainment 
was  the  Lake  House,  at  the  corner  of  Rush 
and  Michigan  streets,  in  1835. 
Here,  before  its  completion,  was 
held  the  first  Unitarian  service  in  Chicago, 
conducted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Follen.  Harriet 
Martineau  was  one  of  the  congregation  on 
that  occasion,  and  has  described  the  scene  in 
one  of  her  "Letters."  This  inn  was  regard- 
ed as  an  innovation  upon  prevailing  western 
methods,  and  aimed  to  cater  for  only  the 
highest  class  of  guests. 

In  the  early  '30's  Alanson  Sweet  opened 
a  saloon  and  boarding  house  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Lake  and  Dearborn 
streets.  This  was  the  nucleus 
of  the  present  Tremont  House,  which  in 


Lake  House. 


Tremont  House. 


1850  was  regarded  as  practically  without 
a  rival  in  the  West.  In  the  fall  of  1836 
it  passed,  by  purchase,  into  the  hands  of 
Ira  and  James  Couch,  brothers  and  natives 
of  New  York.  On  October  27,  1839,  the 
house  was  destroyed  by  fire.  By  May, 
1840,  it  had  been  replaced  by  a  three  story 
frame  structure,  having  a  frontage  of  ninety 
feet  on  Dearborn  street  and  100  feet  on  Lake 
street.  This  edifice  was  likewise  destroyed 
by  flames,  in  July,  1849.  It  was  succeeded 
by  a  brick  building  five  and  a  half  stories 
high,  fronting  140  feet  on  Lake  and  180  feet 
on  Dearborn.  Its  dimensions  were  regarded 
as  absurdly  large,  and  the  house  was  popu- 
larly dubbed  "Couch's  Folly."  Its  cost, 
exclusive  of  furnishings,  was  $75,000.  J.  M. 
Van  Osdel  was  the  architect,  C.  and  W. 
Price  masons,  and  Updike  and  Sollitt  build- 
era.  It  was  open  for  business  on  Saturday, 
September  29, 1850.  Three  years  later,  the 
building  was  leased  and  the  furniture  pur- 
chased by  David  A.  and  George  W.  Gage,  of 
Boston.  John  B.  Drake,  afterwards  and 
still  identified  with  the  Grand  Pacific,  became 
a  partner  in  1855,  and  in  1863  David  A.  Gage 
withdrew,  to  enter  into  partnership  with 
Charles  C.  Waite  in  the  conduct  of  the  Sher- 
man House.  In  1868  Mr.  Drake  bought  out 
his  partner  and  continued  sole  proprietor 
until  the  house  was  consumed  in  the  fire  of 
1871.  Considerable  prominence  has  been 
given  to  this  hostelry,  for  the  reason  that  for 
more  than  thirty  years  it  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  leading  hotel  in  the  West, 
being  unsurpassed  in  the  elegance  of  its 
appointments  and  the  excellence  of  its  man- 
agement. 

Hon.  F.C.  Sherman  (afterward  mayor)  built 
the  Sherman  House  in  1836-7,  and  it  was  open- 
ed in  November,  1837,  as 
the  City  Hotel  by  Jacob 
Russell,  who  was  the  first  proprietor  of  the 
old  Lake  House.  In  1844  the  house  was  re- 
modeled, two  stories  added,  making  it  five 
stories  in  height,  and  re-christened  the  Sher- 
man House.  In  1861  it  was  replaced  by  a 
marble  structure,  six  stories  in  height,  cost- 
ing $100,000,  the  value  of  the  site  being  esti- 
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mated  at  1150,000  and  the  furniture,  etc.,  at 
nearly  $100,000  more.  It  was  thrown  open  to 
public  inspection  on  July  8,  and  the  opening 
of  the  city's  second  great  caravansary  was 
thought  to  mark  an  epoch  in  Chicago's  prog- 
ress. Among  its  proprietors  during  the 
years  before  the  fire  may  be  mentioned: 
Jacob  Russell,  Martin  Dodge,  Hiram  Lang- 
ley,  Ezekiel  Tripp,  Daniel  AV.  Hale,  Frank 
T.  Sherman  (a  son  of  the  owner),  Porteus 
B.  Roberts,  David  A.  Gage,  Charles  C. 
Waite,  John  A.  Rice  and  Horace  Walters. 

As  Chicago  became,  year  by  year,  a  more 
important  commercial  and  railroad  centre, 
business  increased,  and  her  transient  popula- 
tion became  of  a  magnitude  which  was  a  con- 
stantly growing  tax  upon  the  capacity  of  her 
houses  of  public  entertainment.  Hotels  mul- 
tiplied in  a  rapidly  advancing  ratio.  Lack 
of  space  forbids  the  enumeration  of  a  com- 
plete catalogue,  which  would  necessarily  em- 
brace the  names  of  many  comparatively 
unimportant  concerns,  yet  a  brief  outline 
sketch  of  some  of  those  best  known  before 
the  great  fire  is  given,  attention  being  paid 
primarily  to  the  chronological  order  of  their 
establishment. 

The  City  Hotel  was  built  by  Styles  Bur- 
ton in  1848,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  State 
TheCity  an<^  Lake  streets.  It  had  a  front  of 
Hotel.  brick,  and  was  four  stories  high,  with 
three  story  frame  wing  on  the  alley.  Its 
first  proprietors  were  Jonathan  Brown  and 
Frederick  Tuttle,  formerly  of  the  old  Amer- 
ican Temperance  House,  at  Lake  street  and 
Wabash  avenue.  Later  it  was  kept  by  J. 
H.  Thorn,  W.  F.  Orcutt,  Richard  Somers, 
Cyrus  Adams,  L.  H.  Ainsworth  and  Joseph 
W.  Tonne,  and  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of 
1871. 

The  Matteson  House  was  a  five  story  brick 
edifice  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Lake  and 
The  Matteson  Dearborn  streets,  the  site  of  the 
present  Borden  block,  and  long 
a  landmark  of  the  city.  In  1836  the  lot  was 
sold  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Egan  to  John  H.  Hodgson 
for  $1,000  and  a  suit  of  clothes.  Mr.  Hodg- 
son, with  others,  built  the  Baltic  House, 


whkh  was  burned  in  1849.  In  1850,  Joel 
A.  Matteson,  afterward  governor,  bought  the 
land,  paying  therefor  $9,000,  and  erected 
thereon  a  hotel  bearing  his  name,  which  was 
opened  in  1851  by  W.  L.  Pearce.  The  build- 
ing cost  about  $20,000,  and  Mr.  Pearce  paid 
an  annual  rental  of  $2,'  '  0.  He  afterwards 
associated  with  him  his  brother,  J.  Irving 
Pearce,  at  present  proprietor  of  the  Sherman 
House.  Later  proprietors  were  Stevens  and 
Willard  (1853),  Charles  H.  Bissell  and  Wil- 
liam S.  Goodrich  (1858),  and  Robert  Hill 
(1864-71).  On  March  5,  1866,  the  property 
was  sold  at  auction  under  a  decree  in  par- 
tition proceedings,  and  bought  by  M.  0. 
Walker  and  Robert  Hill  for  $130,000.  At 
that  time  the  rentals,  including  those  of 
stores,  were  $15,000  per  annum,  an.d  this  for 
property  which,  less  than  a  score  of  years 
before,  had  been  regarded  as  a  comparatively 
valueless  swamp,  so  remote  from  the  centre 
of  business  that  one  Hudson,  who  kept  a 
small  tailor  shop,  was  its  solitary  tradesman. 
The  Hamilton  House,  as  such,  named 
after  its  owner,  Colonel  Richard  J.  Hatnil- 

The  Hamilton     tOD'  WES  OPened    ln    1851'  ftt  the 

House.  southeast  corner   of  Clark  and 

South  Water  streets.  It  had  been  originally 
known  as  the  Washington  House,  was  built 
in  1840,  and  for  many  years  conducted  by 
Philip  Connelly.  In  1851  it  was  remodeled 
and  renamed.  Its  proprietors  from  that 
time  were,  J.  H.  Draper  &  Co.  (1851-57), 
Amos  B.  Currier  (1857-62),  Jacob  L.  Metz- 
ger  (1862-66),  and  James  Kennedy  (1862-68). 
In  the  last  mentioned  year  it  was  torn  down. 
The  Revere  House,  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  Randolph  and  Dearborn  streets,  was  built 
.  „  in  1853  by  Isaac  Cook,  who  after- 

J  DC  1 1! ' \  ero 

House.  wards  removed  to  St.  Louis.  It 
was  originally  knowu  as  the  Young  America. 
J.  Stockston  White  &  Co.  opened  it  in  1854. 
In  1857,  under  the  management  of  William 
R.  Irish,  the  name  being  changed  to  the  Re- 
vere. Alfred  M.  Stoddard,  Erastus  B. 
George,  C.  W.  Baldwin  and  H.  F.  Willard 
in  turn  succeeded  the  first  managers.  In 
1859  Cyrus  H.  McCormick  tore  down  the 
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building  and  erected  the  McCormick  block 
on  the  site.  A  new  Kevere  House  was 
opened  by  Gilbert  Dutcher  (formerly  of  the 
Capital  House,  Madison,  Wis.),  on  April  5, 
1864,  at  the  corner  of  North  Clark  and 
Kinzie  streets,  the  old  Foster  House  having 
been  rejuvenate'l  for  that  purpose.  The 
building  perished  in  the  holocaust  of  1871. 

The  Briggs  House,  erected  at  the  corner 
of  Randolph  street  and  Fifth  avenue  (then 

The  Briggs  Wells  street)  in  J853,  by  William 
House.  Briggs,  was  always  a  popular  and 

paying  establishment.  Its  proprietors  down 
to  October,  1871,  when  it  succumbed  to  the 
flames,  were  George  H.  French  and  John 
Floyd,  W.  F.  Tucker  and  J.  H.  Silsby,  B. 
H.  Skinner  (formerly  of  the  Metropolitan), 
and  W.  F.  Wentworth  and  C.  D.  Wool- 
worth. 

The  Richmond  House,  at  the  corner  of 
South  Water  street  and  Michigan  avenue, 
TheR,chmond  was  built  in  1856,  by  Thomas 
House.  Richmond,  vessel  owner  and 

capitalist,  and  one  of  the  oldest  residents  of 
Chicago.  It  was  opened  in  1857  by  Taber  and 
Hawk,  who  claimed  to  have  expended  $60,000 
upon  its  equipment.  The  business  did  not 
prove  profitable,  the  first  eight  years  showing 
a  loss  of  $10,000.  In  1862  Killian  Winne 
became  proprietor.  By  March,  1863,  his 
losses  induced  him  to  withdraw.  In  due 
time  the  furniture  was  sold,  under  foreclosure 
of  a  chattel  mortgage,  for  $9,000  to  a  Mr. 
Taber,  of  Lafayette,  Ind.  R.  W.  Hyman 
paid  $85,000  for  the  property  in  1863,  re- 
furnished the  house,  and  placed  W.  L. 
Burroughs,  an  experienced  hotel  man,  in 
charge.  W.  L.  Pearce  bought  the  house  in 
1864,  and  sold  it  out  to  Richard  Somers  (of 
the  City  Hotel)  in  1866.  Two  years'  experi- 
ence satisfied  him,  and  in  1868  the  building 
was  converted  into  a  business  block. 

The  Adams  House,  built  in  1857-8,  by 
Hugh  Maher,  upon  the  site  of  the  old  Hy- 
The  Adams  draulic  Mills,  the  first  flouring 
House.  establishment  of  Chicago.  It  was 
opened  by  William  Adams  in  the  fall  of  1858, 
and  purchased  in  April,  1859,  by  W.  L.  and 
J.  Irving  Pearce.  Toward  the  close  of  1860, 


Schuyler  S.  Benjamin  (subsequently  of  the 
Brevoort  House)  bought  the  interest  of  the 
elder  Pearce.  The  house  was  destroyed  in 
October,  1871. 

The  Massasoit  House  was  erected  in  1857 
by  David  A.  and  George  W.  Gage,  at  the 

The  Massasoit  corner  of  Central  avenue  and 
House.  South  Water  street,  and  was 

five  stories  high,  built  of  brick,  but  plastered 
on  the  outside  and  finished  in  imitation  of 
stone.  It  was  opened  in  1858  by  John  C. 
Parks  and  John  W.  Humphreys.  They  were 
succeeded  by  William  Cox  and  he  (in  turn) 
by  Killian  Winne.  In  1863  the  property 
was  sold  for  $35,000  to  Hiram  Langley,  who 
kept  the  house  until  1871. 

The  Clifton  house,  originally  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  Madison  street  and  Wabash 
The  Clifton  avenue,  was  opened  in  1858  by 
House.  Joshua  Barrell,  who  was  succeed- 
ed by  Killian  Winne.  In  1861  it  was  sold 
to  Elijah  W.  Herrick  and  by  him  remodeled 
and  furnished.  In  1866  it  again  passed 
under  control  of  Mr.  Barrell.  who  sold  out  to 
W.  A.  Jenkins  in  May,  1870.  One  year 
later  it  was  enlarged,  Albert  A.  Holmes  hav- 
ing become  part  owner.  It  was  burned  on 
October  9,  1871. 

The  Boardman  House  was  a  small  (and  in 
its  day  the  only  distinctive)  family  hotel, 
The  Boardman  built  bJ  Carter  H-  Harrison  at 
the  corner  of  Clark  and  Harri- 
son streets.  J.  W.  Boardman  conducted  it 
for  a  few  years,  when  he  removed  to  Ran- 
dolph street.  He  retired  from  business  sub- 
sequently, but  in  1872  opened  the  Woodruff, 
at  the  corner  of  Wabash  avenue  and  Twenty- 
first  street. 

Other  popular  hotels  of  the  period  between 
1859  and  1865  were  the  Orient,  opened  in 
1859;  Wright's  Hotel  (afterward  theMoulton 
House),  opened  the  same  year;  the  Anderson 
and  the  Central,  both  opened  in  1862;  the 
Burlington,  in  1863,  and  the  St.  James,  in 
1865.  The  latter  was  originally  known  as 
the  Stewart  House,  and  was 

St.  James  House.  ,          .  .  -.  ,  f^ 

purchased  from  General  Hart 
L.  Stewart  by  W.  A.  Jenkins  in  July,  1865. 
It  was  situated  at  the  corner  of  State  and 
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Washington  streets,  and  included  Nos.  92-98 
on  the  first  mentioned  thoroughfare.  Mr. 
Jenkins  changed  the  name  to  the  "Mer- 
chants'." In  the  spring  of  1867  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  rebuilt  and  en- 
larged, and  in  the  January  following  (1868), 
Mr.  Jenkins  resumed  control,  the  resur- 
rected house  being  given  the  name  of  the 
St.  James.  Within  twelve  months  Libby  & 
Meserve  paid  $75,000  for  the  plant.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1870,  the  firm  became  Libby  & 
Harlow,  Mr.  Meserve  disposing  of  his  inter- 
est in  order  to  assume  control  of  the  new 
Palmer.  With  almost  all  the  other  city 
hotels,  the  St.  James  went  up  in  smoke  in 
the  common  calamity. 

An  old  landmark  on  the  west  side  is  the 
Barnes  House,  at  the  corner  of  Randolph 
and  Canal  streets,  built  in  1866 
by  Royal  B.  Barnes,  H.  H. 
Yates,  and  Daniel  Booth.  N.  A.  Hanks,  C. 
H.  Rice  and  R.  H.  Worley  succeeded  R.  B. 
Barnes,  the  first  proprietor,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  W.  K.  Swallow.  From  1873  the 
house  was  idle.  Subsequent  proprietors 
were  Benjamin  Ransom,  John  T.  Lashlaw, 
Benjamin  Newman  and  Charles  Dore,  New- 
man &  Sons,  and  the  Newman  Brothers 
(Harvey  R.  and  Benjamin  L.),  which  firm 
has  conducted  the  hotel  ever  since.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  1881 
the  brothers  leased  the  Burdick  House,  gave 
it  the  name  of  the  Langham,  and  conducted 
it  until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  May,  1882. 

The  Bigelow  House,  a  handsome  edifice  of 
pressed  brick,  was  erected  in  1870-71  at  the 
Bigelow  House.  soutnwest  corner  of  Dearborn 
and  Adams  streets,  by  Ben- 
jamin H.  Skinner.  On  the  very  day  when 
it  was  to  have  been  opened,  October  9, 1871, 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  demon  that  swept 
over  the  city.  Mr.  Skinner's  losses  were 
very  heavy  and  resulted  in  his  financial  ruin. 

In  September,  1870,  J.  F.  Pierson  and  J. 
B.  Shepard  opened  the  Michigan  Avenue 
Michigan  AV-  Hotel.  It  contained  eighty  rooms 
enue  Hotel.  an(j  jfcg  furnishings  were  luxur- 
ious. In  a  few  months  the  proprietors  made 
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an  assignment  to  Joshua  Barrell,  another 
hotel  man,  who  sold  the  furniture  at  public 
auction  to  Joseph  Ulman  and  Herman  To- 
bias. While  the  flames  of  October,  1871, 
were  working  ruin  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  John  B.  Drake  offered  to  purchase 
the  house  at  a  stipulated  price  and  assume 
the  risk  of  its  destruction.  The  offer  was 
promptly  accepted,  the  hotel  escaped,  and 
the  building  was  long  pointed  out  as  a  mon- 
ument which  marked  the  cessation  of  the 
flames  in  the  south  division.  Mr.  Drake 
re-christened  the  house  as  the  Tremont  and 
conducted  it  until  he  took  charge  of  the 
Grand  Pacific,  after  the  latter  had  been  re- 
built, in  1873. 

In  1869  Potter  Palmer  began  the  erection 
of  the  old  Palmer  House,  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  State  and  Quincy 
streets.  It  had  imposing  stone 
fronts,  was  eight  stories  high,  and  contained 
225  rooms.  W.  F.  P.  Meserve  was  its  first 
proprietor,  and  the  house  was  opened  for  the 
accommodation  of  guests  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 26, 1871.  Thirteen  days  later  it  was 
a  heap  of  smouldering  ruins. 

The  great  conflagration  found  Chicago, 
even  then,  the  metropolis  of  a  vast  section 
which  had  been  almost  an  unbroken  prairie 
less  thau  half  a  century  before.  The  city 
could  boast  (and  justly)  of  its  marble  busi- 
ness blocks,  which,  in  point  of  architectural 
beauty,  far  surpassed  the  unsightly,  ill-pro- 
portioned "sky-scrapers"  of  later  years.  Her 
commerce  was  extending  over  waterways  and 
iron  roads,  and  month  by  month  the  hum  of 
industry  was  increasing  in  her  workshops. 
Strangers  from  every  portion  of  the  land 
were  constant  visitors  within  her  gates,  and 
not  the  least  source  of  her  pride  was  the 
ability  of  her  hotels — admittedly  the  best  in 
the  West — to  accommodate  a  vast  throng  of 
travelers  and  cater  to  their  needs.  Their 
business  had  grown,  their  numbers  had  mul- 
tiplied, and  their  appointments  were  con- 
stantly more  nearly  approaching  the  standard 
of  perfection.  When  the  ashes  of  October, 
1871,  had  cooled,  scarcely  one  of  the  city's 
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hostelries  was  not  a  ruin.  This  great  bus- 
iness had  been  practically  wiped  out. 

Yet  the  "great  fire"  unquestionably  proved 
an  ultimate  advantage  to  this  class  of  busi- 
ness men.  The  flames  had  devoured  every- 
thing in  the  heart  of  the  city,  which  was  to 
be  rebuilt,  aud  its  trade  and  commerce  and 
manufactures  to  be  rehabilitated  upon  a 
vastly  grander  scale.  The  field,  thus 
widened,  was  practically  left  to  be  trodden 
anew,  and  the  projectors  of  new  enterprises, 
who  had  hitherto  been  timorous  in  view 
of  established  competition,  were  inspired 
with  new  courage.  In  other  words,  schemes 
whicli  had  been  held  in  abeyance  soon  began 
to  develop  into  realization. 

The  enterprise  of  John  B.  Drake  in  find- 
ing a  new  location  for  the  Tremont  House 
has  been  already  described.  It  found  its 
parallel  in  the  renting,  by  Gage  and  Rice, 
proprietors  of  the  Sherman,  while  their  own 
hotel  was  still  a  heated  ruin,  of  the  Gault 
House,  on  the  west  side.  The  latter  was 
the  only  hotel  of  prominence  left  standing 
on  the  west  side,  and,  being  situated  on 
West  Madison  street,  between  Canal  and 
Clinton  streets,  was  in  a  location  to  attract 
much  of  the  transient  trade.*  Such  other 
establishments  as  found  it  possible  sought 
temporary  quarters.  Thus  the  Clifton 
rented  the  premises  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  West  Washington  and  Halsted  streets;  the 
Briggs  House  temporarily  re-opened  on  West 
Madison  street,  and  so  with  others. 

Rebuilding  went  forward  with  all  the 
speed  possible,  but  knowledge  had  been 
dearly  bought  in  the  school  of  experience, 
and  new  and  improved  methods  of  construc- 
tion were  adopted.  The  result  is  best  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  since  1871  Chicago 
has  had  but  one  "hotel  horror" — that  of  the 
ill-fated  "Langham,"  in  1885. 

The  first  important  new  house  to  open  its 
doors  (in  August,  1872),  was  Kulm's  (after- 
ward the  Windsor)  Hotel,  on  Dearborn  street, 

•The  impetus  thus  given  to  the  "Gault"  has  resulted 
in  that  hostelry  securing  an  enviable  rank  -among 
Chicago  hotels. 


a  little  south  of  Madison.  It  was  built 
upon  school  land,  leased  for  ninety-nine 
years  by  Thomas  Mack  in  and  Samuel  Gregs- 
ton.  The  latter  subsequently  became  the 
proprietor. 

Next  came  the  Gardner,  on  Michigan 
avenue,  at  the  corner  of  Congress  street, 
which  opened  on  October  1,  18^2.  It  was 
named  after  H.  H.  Gardner,  who,  in  con- 
nection with  Frederick  Gould,  conducted  the 
house  until  1881,  when  Warren  F.  Leland 
became  proprietor  and  changed  the  name  to 
the  Leland  Hotel.  In  1892  Mr.  Leland  re- 
tired; the  property  was  purchased  by  a  syn- 
dicate. 

The  Commercial,  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  Lake  and  Dearborn  street?,  and  the  Grand 
Central,  on  Market  street,  soon  followed,  and 
later  (in  1873)  were  thrown  open  the  doors 
of  several  leading  houses,  notably  the  Grand 
Pacific,  the  new  Palmer,  Sherman,  Tremont 
and  Briggs. 

Work  on  the  first  of  these  (the  Grand  Pa- 
cific) was  begun  in  1869,  when  was  incor- 
porated the  Pacific  Hotel  Company,  in  which 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  and  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  railway 
companies  were  largely  interested.  The 
block  bounded  by  Clark,  Jackson,LaSalle  and 
'Quincy  streets  was  leased  from  P.  F.  W.  Peck, 
and  the  building  commenced  after  the  plans  of 
leading  American  hotels  had  been  thoroughly 
examined  and  compared.  By  October,  1871, 
the  great  house — designed  to  be  without  a 
rival  in  perfection  of  appointment — was 
nearly  completed;  but  when  the  demon  of 
destruction  had  completed  his  work  only  a 
picturesque  ruin  stood  as  a  monument  of  a 
magnificent  enterprise.  Rebuilding  was  at 
once  begun,  and  in  June,  1873,  Gage  Broth- 
ers and  Rice  were  prepared  to  receive  guests 
in  what  was  then  one  of  the  most  palatial 
hotels  of  the  civilized  world.  John  B.  Drake 
became  purchaser  in  1874  and  assumed  for- 
mal possession  in  1875,  the  style  of  the  firm 
becoming  John  B.  Drake  &  Co.,  later  Drake, 
Parker  &  Co.  In  1891  the  leasehold  was 
purchased  by  L.  Z.  Leiter. 
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The  new  Sherman  House  was  opened  a 
month  earlier — in  May,  1873.  After  several 
Sherman  cnanges  of  proprietorship  it  passed, 
House.  in  igsa,  into  the  hands  of  the  vet- 
eran hotel  man,  J.  Irving  Pearce. 

Potter  Palmer  decided  to  select  a  new  site 
for  the  hotel  which  bears  his  name,  and  in 
Palmer  *n'e  autumn  of  1873  opened  the 
House,  reconstructed  Palmer  House,  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  State  and  Monroe  streets. 
In  altitude,  dimensions  and  elegance,  it  cast 
its  predecessor  completely  into  the  shade. 
Indeed,  its  size  and  magnificence  formed  a 
theme  for  newspaper  comment  throughout 
the  country,  and  it  still  maintains  its  posi- 
tion as  one  of  the  leading  hotels  of  the  city. 

The  Tremont  (the  fourth  of  that  name  in 
Chicago)  was  opened  about  the  same  time, 
but  on  the  diagonal  corner — the 
southeast  corner  of  Dearborn  and 
Lake  streets.  The  material  of  the  outer 
walls  of  the  new  structure  was  Amherst 
sandstone,  and  the  interior  was  far  more 
spacious  and  handsome  than  that  of  the  old 
Tremont,  so  popular  with  the  traveling  pub- 
lic. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Briggs  re-opened  at 
the  former  location,  the  northeast  corner  of 
Randolph  street  and  Fifth  ave- 
nue, while  the  Clifton  estab- 
lished itself  at  the  intersection  of  Wabash 
avenue  and  Monroe  street. 

Among  other  (European)  hotels  on  the 
south  side  opened  between  1870  and  1880 
which  have  become  well-known  may  be 
mentioned  McCoy's  (Clark  street,  corner  of 
Van  Buren),  and  Burke's  (Madison  street, 
between  Clark  and  La  Salle.)  Other  hotels 
which  have  attained  prominence  are  the 
Brevoort  and  the  Revere,  the  latter  in  the 
north  division.  The  former  was  opened  in 
1880  in  two  high-stoop  houses  on  Madison 
street,  between  La  Salle  and  Clark,  and 
some  five  years  later  was  remodeled,  enlarged 
and  greatly  improved.  As  regards  the 
Revere,  a  curious  co-incident  may  be 
mentioned.  As  the  first  house  of  that  name 
on  the  south  side  gave  way— as  has  been 
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already  said — to  a  business  block  erected  by 
Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  so  did  its  successor  at 
the  corner  of  North  Clark  and  Kinzie.  The 
third  Revere  was  built  by  Thomas  Mackin, 
one  of  the  original  owners  of  the  Windsor, 
in  1872,  on  North  Clark  street,  at  the 
corner  of  the  alley  directly  north  of  its 
former  site. 

A  new  departure  in  Chicago  hotel  keeping 

was  made  in  January,  1885,  when  H.  V. 

Bemis  built  and  opened  the 

Richelieu  Hotel 

Richelieu.  The  house  itself 
was  not  large,  occupying  the  rather  narrow 
frontage  at  Nos.  187  and  188  Michigan 
avenue,  and  its  dimensions  being  60  feet  by 
185  feet.  While  small,  however,  it  was 
undoubtedly  at  that  time  the  most  elegant 
(as  it  perhaps  was  the  most  expensive)  of 
Chicago  hostelries.  Over  its  entrance  stands 
a  marble  statue  of  Jean  du  Plessis,  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu,  by  Le  June,  a  famous  French 
sculptor.  All  its  equipments  were  upon  a 
scale  of  sumptuousuess  befitting  a  private 
mansion  whose  owner  recognized  no  limit  of 
expense.  Guests  were  served  upon  the  finest 
china  produced  by  the  most  famous  potteries 
of  the  world,  and  upon  solid  gold  and  silver 
plate,  quaffed  the  choicest  vintages  of  south- 
ern Europe  from  costly  cut  glass,  sat  at 
tables  spread  with  the  finest  damask,  and 
were  afforded  an  opportunity  to  cultivate 
their  asthetic  tastes  by  gazing  upon  paintings 
costing  thousands  of  dollars  each.  The  house 
has  lost  none  of  its  pristine  excellence,  and 
occupies  to-day  a  unique  position  among  the 
caravansaries  of  the  world. 

From  that  day  to  the  present  large  hotels 
have  multiplied  in  Chicago,  each  striving  to 
outdo  its  rival,  while  the  old  es- 
tablishments have  kept  fully 
abreast  of  them.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
notable  events  of  later  years,  in  hotel  history, 
has  been  the  opening  of  the  Auditorium  in 
1888.  The  house  adjoins  the  mammoth 
theatre  and  opera  house  of  the  same  name 
and  is  owned  (although  not  conducted)  by  the 
same  corporation.  In  many  of  its  features 
it  stands  alone  among  Chicago  hotels.  While 
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surpassing  all  others  in  size,  it  has  so  rapidly 
grown  in  public  favor  that  an  extensive 
addition  was  made  in  1892;  the  former  part 
being  conducted  on  the  American,  and  the 
latter  on  the  European  plan. 

The  business  of  hotel  keeping  in  Chicago 
has  been  practically  reduced  to  a  science.  In 
the  residence  districts  are  houses  which  make 
a  specialty  of  catering  to  the  wants  of 
families,  who  find  their  surroundings  so 
pleasant  that  they  have  no  wish  to  change 
them  for  others;  while  in  the  business  sec- 
tion may  be  found  establishments  suited  to 
all  tastes  and  all  purses.  Probably  no  other 
city  on  the  habitable  globe  excels  her  in  this 


particular.  With  the  prospect  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  World's  Fair  the  number  multi- 
plied beyond  all  precedent,  and  costly  struc- 
tures were  erected  in  sections  where,  a  few 
years  ago,  the  opening  of  a  house  of  public 
entertainment  would  have  been  regarded  as 
an  act  of  sheer  insanity.  To  enumerate  all 
these  houses  would  be  to  weary  the  reader  by 
very  prolixity.  It  may  be  enough  to  say  that 
the  capital  invested  in  the  hotel  business 
of  Chicago  at  the  close  of  1893  ran  up 
into  the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars,  and 
that  in  the  matter  of  capacity  they  can 
comfortably  accommodate  more  than  150,- 
000  persons. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 
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IN  the  foregoing  pages  is  traced   the  be- 
ginning,  growth  and   maturity  of   a 
concrete    thing,    Chicago.      But  the 
concrete  is  but  the  aggregate  result  of  indi- 
vidual  labor.     The   acts   and    characters  of 
men,  like  the  several  faces   that   compose  a 
composite    picture,    are    wrought    together 
into   a    compact    or    heterogeneous    whole. 
History  is  condensed  biography;  "  biography 
is  history  teaching  by  example." 

It  is  interesting,  and  not  altogether  unin- 
structive  to  rise  above  the  generalization 
of  history  and  trace,  in  the  careers  of  the 
men  from  whom  it  sprang  the  principles  and 
influences,  the  impulses  and  ambitions,  the 
labors,  struggles  and  triumphs  that  engrossed 
their  lives. 

In  the  pages  that  follow  are  gathered  up, 
with  as  much  detail  as  the  limits  of  the  work 
allow,  the  personal  history  of  many  of  the 
most  notable  men  who  have  made  Chicago 
what  it  is.  In  each  biography  may  be 
traced  some  feature  which  influenced,  or 
has  been  stamped  upon,  the  civic  life. 

Here  are  pioneers  who,  "  when  the  fullness 
of  time  had  come,"  came  from  widely  scat- 
tered sources,  some  from  beyond  the  sea,  im- 
pelled by  diverse  motives,  little  conscious  of 
the  import  of  their  acts,  and  but  dimly  an- 
ticipating the  mighty  harvest  which  would 
spring  from  their  sowing.  They  built  their 
little  cabins  along  the  sluggish  river,  among 
oozy  bogs  and  on  sandy  knolls,  toiling  for 
a  present  subsistence  while  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  private  fortunes  and  civic  great-, 
ness. 


"Then  Rome  was  poor;  and  there  you  might  behold 
The  palace  thatched  with  straw,  now  roofed  with 
gold." 

Most  have  passed  away,  but  not  before 
they  beheld  a  development  of  business  and 
population  surpassing  the  wildest  dreams  of 
fancy.  A  few  yet  remain,  whose  years  have 
passed  the  allotted  three  score  and  ten  and 
who  love  to  [recount,  among  the  cherished 
memories  of  their  lives,  their  reminiscences 
of  early  days  in  Chicago. 

Among  these  early,  hardy  settlers  and 
those  who  followed  them  may  be  found  the 
names  of  many  who  imparted  the  first  im- 
pulse to  the  city's  commerce  ;  of  not  a  few 
who,  through  their  identification  with  the 
building  trades,  aided  in  her  material 
growth;  of  skilled  mechanics,  who  first  laid 
the  foundations  of  Chicago's  vast  manu- 
facturing industries ;  and  of  the  members 
of  the  learned  professions — clergymen,  phy- 
sicians, educators  and  lawyers — whose  in- 
fluence upon  the  intellectual  life  and  devel- 
opment of  an  infant  community  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  over-estimate. 

A  few  years  pass,  and  municipal  institu- 
tions arise,  commerce  spreads  her  sails  and 
prepares  the  way  for  the  magic  of  science  that 
drives  the  locomotive  engine  over  iron  rails. 
Trade  is  organized  through  the  creation  of 
boards,  stretching  its  arms  across  the  prairie 
to  gather  in  and  distribute  the  products  of 
the  soil.  Church  spires  rise  to  express,  in 
architectural  form,  the  faith  and  aspirations 
of  the  people,  while  colleges  and  studios 
elevate  the  standards  of  education  and  of 
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artistic  taste.  And,  almost  as  at  the  bidding 
of  a  wizard,  Chicago  stands  before  the 
world,  the  wonder  of  modern  civilization,  a 
metropolis;  having  garnered,  in  a  little  more 
than  half  a  century,  those  precious  fruits 
which,  in  other  lands,  it  has  required  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  laborious  culture  to  bring 
to  maturity,  and  reckoning  her  wealth  in 
figures  surpassing  the  accumulation  of  cen- 
turies in  less  favored  cities. 


Here  are  the  men  through  whose  labors, 
faith  and  thought,  these  magnificent  results 
have  been  achieved.  To  them  and  to  their 
co-laborers,  of  whom  they  are  types,  the 
marvelous  City  of  the  Lakes  stands  an  en- 
during monument,  attesting  their  faith, 
their  energy,  their  courage  and  their  self- 
sacrifice.  Behold  the  men, 

"  From  whence  the  race  of  Alban  fathers  come, 
And  the  long  glories  of  majestic  Rome." 


PHILIP  F.  W.  PECK. 


The  first  settlers  in  a  new  county  or  city, 
independently  of  any  intrinsic  qualities 
which  they  possess,  are  objects  of  peculiar 
interest  in  succeeding  generations.  Men  de- 
light to  read  their  names  and  treasure  in 
memory  the  slightest  incident  connected 
with  their  persons  and  their  settlement. 
The  Pilgrims  of  New  England  and  the  Col- 
onists of  Virginia,  as  the  years  go  by,  are 
gradually  raised  from  the  level  of  common 
humanity  and  placed  before  our  contempla- 
tion on  pedestals,  challenging  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  posterity.  Each  successive 
step  in  the  settlement  of  the  country,  as  ad- 
venturous pioneers  pushed  out  from  the 
populous  centres  into  the  rapidly  receding 
wilderness,  has  brought  to  notice  enterpris- 
ing men,  who  have  connected  their  names 
indissolubly  with  rising  States  and  embryo 
cities. 

While  he  was  not  the  first  inhabitant  or 
the  oldest  resident  of  Chicago,  Mr.  P.  P.W. 
Peck  was  the  first  genuine  immigrant  who 
made  a  permanent  settlement  in  what  be- . 
came,  during  his  lifetime,  the  great  inland 
metropolis  of  the  country.  His  arrival  here 
was  in  the  summer  of  1830.  Previous  to 
that  time  Fort  Dearborn  had  been  intermit- 
tently occupied  by  soldiers  and  agents  of  the 
United  States,  and  about  its  wooden  pali- 
sades had  gathered  a  few  families  of  French 
origin  and  mixed  blood,  occupied  in  trade 
with  the  wild  Indian  tribes.  Only  the  au- 
tumn before  the  "Town  of  Chicago  "had 


been  marked  out  by  surveyors  on  a  section 
of  canal  land,  but  had  no  vestige  of  life,  save 
the  few  hangers-on  of  the  military  post,  and 
no  habitations  save  their  rude  log  cabins, 
and  only  two  or  three  of  such.  Chief  among 
the  primeval  inhabitants  were  J.  B.  Beau- 
bien,  and  John  and  Robert  A.  Kinzie  and 
their  families.  About  the  time  of  Mr.  Peck's 
arrival,  at  least  during  the  same  year,  came 
T.  J.  V.  Owen,  G.  Kercheval,  John  Miller 
and  his  brother  Samuel.  These  constituted 
the  leading  residents  of  Chicago  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1830. 

Mr.  Peek  was  a  native  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
born  in  1809.  His  ancestry  was  of  the  typ- 
ical New  England  kind,  and  his  nurture  and 
training  befitted  the  region  of  his  birth.  He 
possessed  qualities  of  understanding  and 
will,  of  enterprise  and  perseverance,  of  fore- 
sight and  sagacity,  characteristic  of  the 
region  and  race  from  which  he  sprang.  His 
parents  were  prominent  people,  his  father 
having  been  a  wholesale  merchant,  who  lost 
his  fortune  by  indorsing  for  a  friend.  They 
gave  their  son  an  education  befitting  their 
circumstances  in  life.  The  young  man  went 
to  New  York,  when  quite  young,  where  he 
spent  some  years  in  a  mercantile  house.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years  he  set  out  on  a 
long  and  tedious  journey,  in  search  of  a  place 
in  which  to  embark  in  trade.  He  followed 
no  beaten  tracks,  sought  no  populous  region, 
but  launched  into  the  almost  unexplored 
and  quite  generally  unknown  West.  His  idea 
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was  obviously  to  lay  foundations  in  the  wil- 
derness on  which  to  build  up  his  future 
career.  How  marvelously  have  his  youthful 
visions  been  fulfilled!  Where  at  the  time  of 
his  coming  existed  neither  population  nor 
production,  arose  within  half  a  century,  and 
during  his  own  life,  the  greatest  centre  of 
inland  trade  on  the  continent,  and  around  it 
a  new  empire  had  arisen,  more  populous, 
more  productive  and  more  opulent  than  the 
whole  of  New  England  at  the  time  of  his 
departure. 

It  is  a  subject  of  curious  speculation  what 
indications  led  him  to  adopt  this  then  unat- 
tractive pla;e  as  the  scene  of  his  contem- 
plated operations.  That  it  was  a  deliberate 
conclusion  as  well  as  a  wise  foresight, 
the  result  abundantly  proves.  Water  routes 
were  at  that  period  the  avenues  of  com- 
merce. The  most  vivid  imagination  had  not 
then  conceived  the  transformation  which  was 
soon  to  take  place  by  the  introduction  of  the 
iron  rail  and  steam  locomotion.  A  natural 
water  route,  by  way  of  Green  Bay  and  the  Wolf 
and  Wisconsin  rivers,  offered  an  easy  con- 
nection between  the  upper  lakes  and  the 
Mississippi  river.  The  south  end  of  Lake 
Michigan  seemed  to  offer  a  convenient  place 
of  distribution  to  the  rich  and  attractive 
lands  stretching  towards  the  Ohio.  At  Chi- 
cago there  was  a  short  and  sluggish  river 
leading  towards  the  divide  which  separated 
the  lake  from  the  Illinois  river,  but  its 
mouth  was  obstructed  by  a  sand  bar,  and 
there  was  no  harbor  in  which  vessels  could 
find  refuge  from  the  wild  gales  that  swept 
the  lake.  Yet  here  was  a  point  already 
known  to  the  pioneers  and  settlers  of  the 
time  as  an  ancient  military  post,  and  a  trad- 
ing point  for  the  exchange  of  goods  for  the 
pelts  brought  in  by  the  Indians  and  the 
scarcely  less  wild  couriers  des  bois  of  the 
Western  wilderness.  Above  all  these  attract- 
ions the  Government  had  already  made  a 
grant  of  public  lands  to  open  canal  naviga- 
tion from  the  lakes  to  the  Illinois  river,  and 
here  the  surveyors  had  fixed  its  eastern  ter- 
minus. These  were  controlling  elements  in 


the  conclusion  that  here  would  arise  an  in- 
land metropolis  that  would  become  a  consid- 
erable centre  of  trade.  In  the  slow  develop- 
ment which  Western  growth  had  hitherto 
experienced  it  required  patience  and  resolu- 
tion to  induce  an  enterprising  young  man  to 
settle  down  and  await  the  slow  progress  of 
anticipated  events,  but  Mr.  Peck  was  a  man 
whose  qualities  were  equal  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation.  His  decision  once  made, 
he  returned  to  New  York  and  purchased, 
through  the  favor  of  his  former  employers, 
who  had  sufficient  confidence  in  his  integrity 
to  extend  to  him  a  credit,  a  stock  of  mer- 
chandise. This  he  accompanied,  by  way  of 
the  Erie  canal  and  through  the  lakes,  in  a 
schooner;  and,  gathering  logs  from  the  sur- 
rounding prairie,  he  erected  a  small  tene- 
ment in  which  he  displayed  his  goods.  Thus 
he  opened  a  business  which,  pursued  with 
unflagging  resolution  and  active  industry, 
was  destined  to  bring  him  a  fortune,  and 
link  his  name  with  the  commercial  greatness 
of  the  wonderful  metropolis  of  the  West. 
The  little  log  store  was  close  to  Fort  Dear- 
born, but  it  was  only  a  temporary  location. 
Mr.  Peck  set  about  the  erection  of  a  two- 
story  frame  structure  (the  first  in  the  village) 
on  what  is  now  the  southeast  corner  of  La 
Salle  and  South  Water  streets.  It  was  no 
small  undertaking.  The  lumber,  sawed  from 
black  walnut  trees,  was  brought  from  De- 
troit by  a  boat.  Mechanics  and  building 
material  were  almost  unobtainable,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  the  imposing  structure 
was  fully  completed.  But  it  was  occupied, 
and  the  goods  moved  from  the  log  store  into 
it,  in  the  fall  of  1831. 

He  was  not  permitted  to  pursue  his  mer- 
chandising in  peace.  The  frontier  settlers 
lived  in  the  midst  of  continual  alarms  and 
were  harrassed,  and  often  massacred,  by  the 
wild  natives  that  surrounded  their  settle- 
ments. The  very  next  year  a  formidable  In- 
dian uprising  called  the  pioneer  settlers  from 
their  varied  occupations,  to  protect  their  in- 
terests from  the  marauding  attacks  of  the 
Sac  and  Fox  tribe,  and  Mr.  Peck  enrolled 
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his  name  in  a  company  of  mounted  volun- 
teers, under  command  of  Captain  John  Na- 
pier, whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  while 
they  were  fellow-travelers,  from  service  in 
which  company  he  was  relieved  only  by  the 
arrival  of  General  Scott,  with  United  States 
troops,  to  suppress  the  formidable  Black 
Hawk  war.  A  second  detachment  of  troops 
for  the  garrison  arrived  in  May,  1833,  bring- 
ing, besides  soldiers  and  munitions  of  war, 
Reverend  Jeremiah  Porter,  and  the  nucleus 
of  a  Protestant  church.  The  minister  was 
received  with  gladness,  and  Mr.  Peck  ex- 
tended to  him  the  hospitality  that  gave  him 
a  lodging  place  and  study  in  the  second 
story  of  his  store  building.  In  this  little 
sanctuary  was  held  one  of  the  earliest  Sun- 
day-schools organized  in  the  town.  Mr.  Peck 
pursued  with  undeviating  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose his  mercantile  business,  while  he  was 
not  unmindful  of  civil  duties.  His  name 
was  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  the  Pioneer 
Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  which  was  or- 
ganized October  20th,  1835,  and  he  was 
appointed  Second  Assistant  Engineer  of  the 
infant  Fire  Department. 

The  same  year  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  K.  Wythe,  a  lady  who  had  come  to 
Chicago  from  Philadelphia,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  he  erected  at  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Washington  and  LaSalle  streets  a 
brick  dwelling  for  a  residence,  the  first  struc- 
ture of  that  material  put  up  in  the  town, 
and  upon  which  site  now  stands  the  elegant 
new  Chicago  Stock  Exchange  building. 

Mr.  Peck  had  confidence  in  Chicago.  This 
was  manifested  in  his  buying  and  persis- 
tent holding  of  real  estate.  He  was  a  pur- 
chaser of  lots  at  the  first  sale  made  of  Chi- 
cago property  by  the  trustees  of  the  canal 
lands,  the  terms  of  which  were  one-quarter 
cash  and  notes  for  installments  payable  in 
one,  two  and  three  years.  The  financial 
reverses  of  1836  caused  every  buyer,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Peck,  to  forfeit  his  purchases.  He 
alone  made  the  second  payment  on  his  lots, 
thus  showing  his  confidence  in  the  future, 


as  well  as  his  prudence  and  financial  ability. 
Indeed  he   kept  his  affairs  so  well  in  hand 
that   the  panic  of  that  period  did  not  seri- 
ously embarrass  him,  and  ten  years  later  he 
was   credited,  says  a  writer   of   that  period, 
"  with  having  $40,000  in  cash  locked  in  an 
iron  safe  in  his  dwelling,  and  was  considered 
nearly   as  wealthy  as   John    Jacob    Astor." 
Much  of   the  real  estate  purchased  by  Mr. 
Peck  in  those  early  days  he  improved  and 
retained   during  his   life  time,  and   it   now 
constitutes   a  portion  of  one.  of  the  largest 
estates  that  has  ever  been  accumulated   in 
Chicago.     As  his  fortune  grew  he  discontin- 
ued his  mercantile  business,  being  occupied 
with  the  management  of   his  rapidly  aug- 
menting real  estate  interests.    Circumstances 
connected  with  his  early  pursuits  had  made 
him  essentially   a  business  man.      He  pos- 
sessed and  developed  a  wonderful  faculty  of 
accumulation.     The  opportunities  of  build- 
ing up  a  fortune  in  trade  and  investment  were 
so  abundant  that  they  became  absorbing  and 
occupied  his   thought   and  labor,  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  and  more  genial  pur- 
suits.  The  features  of  his  calm  and  thought- 
ful face,  as  they  are  portrayed  in  the  life-like 
engraving   that   appears   elsewhere,  show   a 
highly   intellectual   character,    which,    with 
other  environments,  might  have  made  him 
an  author  or  leader  in  professional  life.    They 
are,  as  Shakespeare  says,  "sicklied  o'er  with 
the  pale  cast  of  thought,"  rather  than  marked 
with  acquisitiveness  or  marred  by  the  stamp 
of   greed.     He   was  a  regular  attendant  at 
public    worship   of   the   Baptist   church,   of 
which  Mrs.  Peck  was  a  member,  and   was  a 
liberal     supporter    of     the    institutions    of 
religion,  education  and  charity  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Peck  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
great  fortune,  but  did  not  live  to  see  its 
culmination.  His  residence,  which  was  one 
of  a  number  of  fine  houses  on  Michigan 
avenue  known  as  Terrace  Row,  was  destroyed 
in  the  great  fire  of  1871.  He  only  survived 
the  conflagration  by  a  few  days.  Taking 
refuge  iii  the  house  of  one  of  his  sons,  he 
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met  with  an  accident,  which  terminated  his 
life  on  the  23d  of  October  of  that  year.  Of 
his  family  of  eight  children  four  died  in 
infancy;  one,  Harold  S.  Peck,  survived  until 
within  a  few  years,  and  three,  Walter  L., 


Clarence  I.  and  Ferdinand  W.  Peck,  are 
leading  citizens  of  Chicago.  Mrs.  Peck  also 
survives  to  enjoy,  in  a  serene  old  age,  the 
memories  of  a  thrillinglife  and  the  product  of 
a  prudent  and  marvelously  fruitful  industry. 


PHILO  CARPENTER. 


Philo  Carpenter  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Savoy,  Mass.,  on  the  27th  of  February, 
1805.  His  earliest  American  ancestor  was 
William  Carpenter,  who  emigrated  from 
Southampton,  England,  in  1035,  and  settled 
at  Weymouth,  Mass.  Nathaniel  Carpenter, 
the  paternal  grandfather  of  Philo,  resigned  a 
captaincy  in  the  British  navy  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolutionary  war,  to  take  part 
in  the  struggle  of  the  colonies  against  oppres- 
sion, and  at  its  close  held  the  important 
command  of  the  post  at  West  Point.  His 
maternal  grandfather  was  also  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolutionary  army.  His  father,  Abel  Car- 
penter, was  a  farmer  among  the  rugged  and 
picturesque  hills  of  Berkshire  county,  Mass. 
His  ancestors  were  among  the  sturdy  yeo- 
manry of  New  England;  simple  in  their 
habits,  industrious  in  their  calling  and  pious 
in  their  lives.  They  inherited  the  sterling 
qualities  and  strong  religious  faith  of  the 
Pilgrims,  and  transmitted  them  to  their  off- 
spring. Thus  the  Pilgrim  faith,  in  its  sim- 
plicity and  purity,  was  transmitted  from  New 
England  to  the  West,  and  planted  in  Chicago 
at  the  very  beginning  of  its  settlement. 

Until  his  twenty-first  year  Philo  remained 
with  his  parents,  with  the  employments  and 
experience  of  the  average  boy  brought  up 
among  the  hill  towns,  during  which  time  he 
was  privileged  to  attend  the  academy  at  the 
neighboring  town  of  South  Adams. 

In  1828  he  went  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  engaging 
as  clerk  in  the  drug  store  of  Dr.  Amatus 
Robbins  and  entering  himself  also  as  a  stu- 
dent of  medicine.  The  commercial  interest 
prevailed  over  the  professional,  and  he  be- 
came partner  in  the  drug  business.  The  loss 


of  his  young  wife  a  few  months  after  his 
marriage,  in  1830,  no  doubt  unsettled  him 
and  opened  his  mind  to  a  new  adventure. 
At  the  end  of  two  years,  inspired  by  the  nar- 
rative of  a  young  cousin,  who  had  returned 
from  a  then  adventurous  journey  to  the  West, 
and  no  doubt  led  by  Providence,  he  embarked 
at  Buffalo  on  the  steamer  Enterprise, 
Capt.  Walker,  and  was  landed  at  Detroit. 
Thence  he  took  passage  in  the  wagon  that 
carried  the  weekly  mail  across  the  prairies  of 
Michigan  to  Niles,  where  he  embarked  his 
effects  upon  a  fiat  boat  and  floated  down  the 
St.  Joe  river  to  its  mouth.  Here  he  met 
with  an  unexpected  obstruction.  The  chol- 
era was  prevailing  at  Fort  Dearborn,  and  all 
ordinary  intercourse  had  been  suspended. 
With  a  fellow  traveler  he  hired  two  Indians, 
who  towed  them  in  a  canoe  around  the  south 
end  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  in  due  time,  af- 
ter a  tedious  trip,  landed  them  on  the  site  of 
the  future  city  of  Chicago.  It  was  in  the 
month  of  July,  1832,  and  the  place  of  land- 
ing was  the  lake  shore,  opposite  where  the 
Douglas  monument  now  stands.  From  thence 
they  were  transported  to  Fort  Dearborn  with 
an  ox  team  by  Joe  Ellis,  who  lived  in  a  log 
cabin  near  the  place. 

The  view  which  met  the  eye  of  the  immi- 
grant was  not  an  inviting  one.  On  the  one 
side  lay  the  placid  waters  of  the  lake,  un- 
ruffled by  the  keel  of  commerce.  On  the 
other  stretched  away  towards  the  Western 
horizon  the  flat  prairie,  covered  with  sedgy 
grass  and  dotted  with  copses  of  stunted 
growth,  through  which  the  river  wound  its 
level  course  and  poured  its  sluggish  waters 
with  scarcely  perceptible  current.  Nestling 
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upon  its  right  bank,  behind  low  palisades, 
were  the  quarters  of  the  garrison,  while  about 
the  river  banks,  widely  scattered  and  in  ir- 
regular order,  stood  the  habitations,  con- 
structed mostly  of  unhewn  logs,  of  less  than 
two  hundred  souls,  mostly  half-breed  In- 
dians. 

As  the  young  settler  viewed  the  scene  his 
courage  did  not  relax.  He  may  have  studied 
the  situation  and,  with  the  eye  of  a  seer, 
perhaps  forecast  the  time,  which  he  lived  to 
see,  when  the  then  silent  prairies  should  be 
crossed  by  the  noisy  highways  of  commerce, 
taking  the  cargoes  which  the  waterways 
stretching  to  the  eastward  should  bring  to 
them,  and  pouring  into  the  garners  of  a  city 
a  wealth  of  products  of  the  forest,  the  mine 
and  the  soil,  which  the  teeming  region  of 
the  West,  soon  to  be  peopled  with  an  inflow- 
ing tide  of  restless  immigrants,  should  send 
in  return.  Upon  the  banks  of  the  converg- 
ing rivers  and  along  the  shores  of  the  rip- 
pling lake,  would  arise  great  warehouses, 
stores  of  merchandise,  workshops  and  stately 
temples  of  trade,  education  and  religion, 
while  through  the  intricate  streets  of  a  city 
would  flow  ceaseless  tidesof  travel,  and  along 
them  would  dwell  an  uncounted  multitude 
of  people.  To  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
such  an  opening  future,  to  be  one  among 
those  who  should  give  direction  and  charac- 
ter to  its  rising  institutions,  was  enough  to 
calm  the  impatience  and  stimulate  the  ambi- 
tion of  any  but  a  sluggard.  To  the  humble 
son  of  New  England,  it  was  the  call  of  God 
to  a  life  of  sacrifice  and  consecration.  With 
little  hesitation  and  no  misgivings  Mr.  Car- 
penter awaited  the  arrival  of  his  goods,  and 
procuring  the  lease  of  a  small  log  house 
standing  near  the  river  on  the  line  of  the 
future  Lake  street,  opened  his  store  of  drugs. 
In  the  early  winter  he  moved  into  better 
quarters,  and  the  next  summer  built  and 
occupied  a  store  on  what  is  now  South 
Water  street,  between  La  Salle  and  Fifth 
avenue.  He  added  to  his  stock  salt,  sugar, 
hardware  and  other  staple  goods.  Sales  in- 


creased, and  his  store  became  a  favorite  place 
for  trade  from  a  wide  district  of  sparsely  set- 
tled country.  After  ten  years  the  business 
was  removed  to  a  store  on  Lake  street,  where 
it  continued  to  prosper  for  several  years  and 
until  the  pressure  of  other  engagements  im- 
pelled him  to  dispose  of  it  and  retire  from 
the  mercantile  business. 

One  engaged  in  trade  at  that  early  period 
almost  inevitably  acquired  more  or  less  land. 
It  was  the  cheapest  commodity  in  the  mar- 
ket. Alternate  sections  had  been  granted  to 
the  State  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  canal;  the  residue  was 
either  owned  by  the  government,  or  had  been 
occupied  by  pre-emptors. 

Mr.  Carpenter  was  no  speculator,  but  he 
invested  some  of  the  surplus  of  his  accumu- 
lations in  real  estate,  which  eventually  be- 
came of  great  value  and  proved,  as  was  the 
case  with  many  others,  the  source  of  a  large 
fortune.  He  purchased  a  quarter-section 
lying  nine  miles  up  the  north  branch  of  the 
river  from  Billy  Caldwell,  a  half-breed,  for 
$1.25  per  acre,  to  which  another  tract  of 
forty  acres  was  addad.  He  entered  another 
quarter-section  in  the  west  division  for  a 
farm.  His  purchase  was  criticised  at  the 
time  as  being  "so  far  from  the  city."  It 
was  bounded  by  Halsted,  Madison  and  Kinzie 
streets,  and  a  line  running  from  Kinzie  mid- 
way between  Ann  and  Elizabeth  streets  to 
Madison,  and  was  laid  out  as  Carpenter's 
addition  to  Chicago.  Other  purchases  were 
two  lots  on  South  Water  street,  forty  feet 
frontage,  at  a  cost  of  $75,  and  a  lot  on  La- 
Salle  street,  25x180  feet,  for  $25.  Such 
were  ruling  prices  of  Chicago  lots  in  the 
thirties. 

So  much  for  material  things.  The  most 
faithful  labors  of  Mr.  Carpenter's  long  life, 
and  those  which  leave  behind  them  the  fra- 
grance of  a  blessed  memory,  were  devoted  to 
the  foundation  and  building  up  of  institu- 
tions of  religion,  education  and  charity. 
These  were  incessant  and  manifold.  Within 
a  month  after  his  arrival,  on  the  19th  of 
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August,  1832,  he  organized  a  Sunday  school, 
one  of  the  first  in  Chicago,  composed  of 
thirteen  children  and  five  adults.  It  met  in 
the  upper  room  of  a  store,  on  the  lot  after- 
ward occupied  by  Crerar,  Adams  &  Co.  The 
school  still  exists  as  the  Home  Sunday  school 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  church.  Rev. 
Jeremiah  Porter,  the  pioneer  Protestant 
minister  of  Chicago,  came  to  Fort  Dearborn 
with  troops  from  Fort  Brady  at  the  Sault 
Ste  Marie,  and  preached  a  sermon  in  the 
carpenter's  shop  of  the  garrison  on  the 
19th  of  May,  1833.  On  the  26th  of  June 
following  he  organized  the  First  Presbyter- 
ian church,  consisting,  besides  soldiers  who 
had  accompanied  him  from  Fort  Brady  and 
who  were  members  of  his  church  there,  of. 
nine  citizens,  of  whom  Mr.  Carpenter  was 
one.  He  continued  this  connection,  serving 
as  an  elder,  for  fourteen  years,  when  he 
united  with  others  in  the  organization  of  the 
Third  Presbyterian  church,  of  which  he  was 
also  chosen  elder.  He  had  been  reared  a 
Congregationalist,  but,  as  at  that  time  there 
were  no  churches  of  that  order  in  the  West, 
and  deeming  it  better  to  be  in  fellowship 
with  the  church  already  established,  he 
gave  up  his  own  preference  and  affiliated 
with  the  Presbyterians.  The  pleasant  com- 
munion was  harshly  interrupted  in  1851  by 
the  action  of  the  Presbytery  in  cutting  off  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Third  church 
on  account  of  their  strong  protest  in  relation 
to  the  attitude  of  its  representative  courts 
on  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  church  mem- 
bers were  abolitionists,  and  their  zeal  had 
been  stimulated  by  the  atrocities  perpetrated 
by  the  sympathizers  with  slavery  in  the  as- 
sassination of  Lovejoy  at  Alton  and  other 
acts  of  violence. 

It  happened  that  a  room  in  which  the 
meetings  of  the  church  were  held  had  been 
built  by  Mr.  Carpenter  and  never  trans- 
ferred to  the  church.  To  this  the  little 
body  of  excommunicated,  but  faithful,  pro- 
fessors of  the  faith  repaired,  and  for  some 
months  conducted  stated  worship. 


This  emeute  resulted  in  the  introduction  of 
Congregationalism  into  Chicago  in  the  form- 
ation of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  of 
which  Mr.  Carpenter  was  chosen  deacon. 
He  had  now  returned  unto  his  own,  and 
henceforth  was  a  leading  instrumentality  in 
promotion  of  the  Congregational  polity  in 
the  West  and  in  founding  and  strengthening 
its  churches  and  institutions. 

Deacon  Carpenter  was  a  member  of  the 
first  board  of  directors  and  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
nary, to  which  he  gave  much  thought  and 
made  munificent  donations,  amounting  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  to  over  $60,000,  in  recogni- 
tion of  which  one  of  its  buildings  was  named 
"Carpenter  Hall."  By  the  provisions  of 
his  will  the  seminary  was  made  residuary 
legatee  of  one-fourth  of  that  portion  of  his 
estate  devoted  to  benevolent  bequests,  which 
has  realized  not  far  from  $100,000.  He  was 
managing  director  of  the  Chicago  Bible  So- 
ciety, and  an  incorporator  of  the  Relief  and 
Aid  Society,  which  did  such  useful  work 
after  the  great  fire  in  1871.  He  was  an 
active  promoter  of  temperance  reform,  hav- 
ing, in  1832,  prepared  and  circulated  the 
first  temperance  pledge  among  the  convivial 
citizens  of  that  early  period.  He  was  op- 
posed to  secret  organizations  for  the  promo- 
tion of  temperance  or  any  other  object,  ex- 
pending much  money,  first  and  last,  to  op- 
pose their  influence. 

He  was  interested  in  secular  education  as 
well  as  religious,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
school-board  of  the  city  from  1857  to  1865. 
One  of  the  school-buildings  of  the  city  was 
named  for  him,  to  which  he  gave  $1,000, 
the  interest  of  which  he  directed  to  be  dis- 
tributed for  the  benefit  of  the  school.  He 
also  served  the  city  as  a  member  of  its  board 
of  health. 

A  number  of  incidents  are  related  which 
serve  to  illustrate  different  phases  of  what 
may  seem,  from  what  has  been  narrated,  to 
have  been  a  sombre  character. 

In  the  early  days  he  had  obliged  friends 
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by  endorsing  their  notes,  to  pay  which  he 
borrowed  money.  The  panic  of  ]837  over- 
took him  with  $8,600  of  this  amount  unpaid. 
He  called  the  creditors  together  and,  ex- 
hibiting to  them  a  complete  list  of  his  prop- 
erty, requested  them  to  select  enough  to  pay 
the  debt.  The  property  selected  and  trans- 
ferred was  double  in  value  the  debt  and  has 
a  present  value  of  between  one  and  two 
million  dollars. 

He  was  no  politician,  but  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Tippecanoe  campaign  of  1840  carried 
him  away  with  the  thousands  who  in  that 
year  overturned  the  long  reign  of  the  Demo- 
ocratic  party.  He  joined  a  procession  to 
Springfield,  which,  led  by  a  band  of  music, 
trailed  a  full- rigged  brig  and  a  canal  boat  on 
wheels,  and  with  baggage  wagons,  flags,  and 
log  cabins  awoke  the  echoes  along  the 
prairies  and  startled  the  quiet  hamlets  with 
its  boisterous  enthusiasm. 


When  he  returned  home  with  his  bride  in 
1834,  he  entered  the  town  in  a  "one-horse 
shay,"  which  he  had  brought  from  the  East, 
the  first  pleasure  carriage  which  had  ever 
been  seen  in  the  town,  exciting  the  applause 
of  the  onlookers. 

His  wife  by  this  second  marriage  was  Miss 
Ann  Thompson,  of  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y., 
whom  he  married  in  April,  1834.  She 
died  in  1866.  There  were  seven  children 
born  of  the  union,  three  of  whom  died  in 
infancy.  An  only  son,  Theodore,  died,  after 
having  attained  the  age  of  twenty-three  years, 
in  1869.  Mrs.  Mittie  C.  Strong  died  in  1880, 
leaving  two  daughter?.  Mrs.  W.  W.  Cheney, 
a  resident  of  Chicago,  and  Mrs.  (Rev.)  Ed- 
ward Hildreth,  who  lives  in  Los  Angelee, 
Gal.,  are  the  surviving  daughters. 

Mr.  Carpenter  passed  away,  full  of  years, 
ripe  in  character  and  abundant  in  good 
works,  on  the  7th  t>f  August,  1886. 


HON.  JOHN  DEAN  CATON. 


A  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  that 
individual  eminence  seemed  to  be  ready  in 
the  village  for  the  advent  of  the  city  was 
aiTorded  by  the  fact  that  the  first  practitioner 
in  point  of  time  became  the  first  in  distinc- 
tion, sat  on  the  supreme  bench,  and  at  the 
present  writing  (1894)  is  still  living,  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  intellectual  power.  John 
Dean  Caton  was  born  in  Monroe  county,  New 
York,  March  19, 1812.  Therefore  he  was  con- 
temporary with  the  oldest  Chicago.  The 
first  Fort  Dearborn  was  still  standing,  for 
its  destruction  and  the  savage  massacre  of 
its  garrison  and  the  hapless  residents  about 
its  walls  did  not  occur  until  he  was  five 
months  old.  He  was  the  son  of  Robert 
and  Hannah  (Dean)  Caton.  Robert  Caton 
was  the  son  of  Robert,  who  was  born  in  Ire- 
land, had  served  in  the  English  army,  but 
settled  in  Maryland  long  before  the  rev- 
olutionary war,  and  the  name  stands  high 
in  the  best  Maryland  society  of  the  present 


day.  Robert  (second)  was  born  March  22, 
1761,  at  a  plantation  owned  by  his  father. 
He  took  part  (though  so  young)  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  and,  after  the  peace,  set- 
tled on  the  Hudson.  He  was  married  three 
times  and  had  sixteen  children;  John  Dean 
being  the  fifteenth,  and  the  third  by  the 
third  wife,  Hannah  Dean.  They  were  Quak- 
ers. 

In  1816  John  was  taken  by  his  mother 
(then  a  widow)  to  Oneida  county,  NewYork, 
where  in  straitened  circumstances  he  was 
brought  up  and  received  the  beginnings  of 
a  common  school  education.  At  nine  years 
of  age  he  was  set  at  work,  his  first  earnings 
(at  §2.50  a  month)  being  represented  by  a 
quarter  of  beef  brought  proudly  home  to 
his  mother.  Work,  even  at  such  wages, 
was  scanty,  and  he  had  his  winters  at  school 
until,  at  fifteen,  he  was  (pursuant  to  his 
father's  wishes)  set  to  learn  a  trade.  His 
eyes  troubled  him  and  at  seventeen  we  find 
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him  living  with  his  mother  at  Utica,  New 
York,  where  he  had  the  precious  boon  of 
nine  months  at  the  academy;  during  which 
he  made  such  good  use  of  time  and  oppor- 
tunity that  he  could  help  along  the  scanty 
means  of  his  widowed  mother  with  money 
earned  by  surveying  and  by  teaching  at 
the  school  of  Mr  Grosvenor,  in  Rome,  New 
York.  He  learned  something  of  the  classics, 
and,  while  still  teaching  and  studying,  he 
showed  his  bent  for  the  law  by  attempting  a 
little  practice  in  justices'  courts.  At  nineteen 
he  entered  the  office  of  Beardsley  and  Matte- 
son;  in  Utica,  as  a  student,  and  afterwards 
that  of  James  H.  Collins,  who,  in  later  years, 
moved  to  Illinois  and  became  his  partner. 

He  was  now  twenty-one  years  old,  and  had 
by  this  time  fallen  in  love  with  Miss  Laura 
Adelaide  Sherrill,  of  New  Haitford,  Oneida 
county,  and,  with  this  as  an  added  incentive 
to  effort  and  enterprise,  he  started  for  the 
West,  "to  grow  up  with  the  country."  The 
move  was  spontaneous,  and  the  exact  destin- 
ation quite  unknown  to  him.  The  canal 
took  him  to  Buffalo,  the  steamboat  Sheldon 
Thompson  landed  him  in  Detroit,  a  stage 
carried  him  to  Ann  Arbor,  and  a  wagon  on 
to  White  Pigeon.  There  he  met  (accident- 
ally) a  married  cousin,  whose  husband,  Irad 
Hill,  was  working  for  Doctor  Temple,  of 
Chicago,  who,  with  Mr.  Hill,  was  in  White 
Pigeon  getting  lumber  wherewith  to  build 
his  house  in  Chicago. 

An  introduction  to  Dr.  Temple  naturally 
resulted  in  fixing  Chicago  as  Mr.  Caton's 
stopping-place,  and  he  embarked  on  a  raft 
of  the  lumber,  and,  with  his  extraordinary 
strength,  was  of  great  help  in  guiding  it 
down  the  St  Joseph  river  to  Lake  Michigan, 
where  it  was  to  be  loaded  in  a  schooner  for 
transportation 'across  the  lake.  He  found  a 
schooner  (the  Ariadne),  loaded  to  the  guards 
with  lumber  and  crowded  to  suffocation  with 
emigrant  passengers,  and  on  her  he  crossed 
the  lake,  landing  on  the  well-known  sand- 
spit,  which  then  extended  down  to  about 
Ma;lison  street.  Not  long  after  his  arrival 


from  the  East,  young  Mr.  Caton  set  off  on 
horseback  for  Pekin  (about  150  miles  down 
the  Illinois  river),  to  pass  his  examination  for 
admission  to  the  Illinois  bar.  Justice  Lock- 
wood,  of  the  supreme  court,  was  then  hold- 
ing circuit  court  at  Pekin,  and  the  young 
aspirant  entered  the  court-room  and  made 
his  business  known  to  the  old  judge,  who 
received  him  cordially  and  introduced  him 
to  Stephen  T.  Logan  (afterwards  Abraham 
Lincoln's  partner)  and  other  friends,  and 
when  court  adjourned  they  all  went  to  the 
tavern  for  supper.  After  supper,  he  and 
Judge  Lockwood  strolled  out  down  the  river- 
bank  in  the  moonlight,  and,  pausing  beside  a 
stump,  the  old  justice  began  asking  the 
young  candidate  questions  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  law.  After  a  rather  harass- 
ing interval  the  examiner  paused  and  summed 
up: 

"  Well,  my  young  friend,  you've  got  a 
good  deal  to  learn  if  you  ever  expect  to  make 
a  success  as  a  lawyer,  but  if  you  study  hard 
I  guess  you'll  do  it.  I  shall  give  you  your 
license."  Nine  years  later  the  young  friend 
sat  on  the  supreme  bench  beside  his  friendly 
examiner. 

John  Spring  and  John  Dean  Caton  began 
the  practice  of  law  almost  together.  The  first 
case  was  a  charge  of  larceny  brought  against 
a  young  fellow  who  lived  at  the  tavern,  by  a 
fellow-boarder,  who  had  lost  a  package  of 
thirty-six  dollars  in  Bellows- Falls  bank  bills. 
Hatch,  the  loser,  retained  Caton  to  recover 
the  money,  and  he  sued  out  from  Squire 
Heacock  a  warrant,  which  was  served  by 
constable  Eeed,and  the  accused  was  brought 
before  Heacock  for  examination  preliminary 
to  commitment.  Caton  demanded  that  the 
accused  be  searched,  and  he  was  stripped  to 
his  underclothes  without  the  finding  of  any- 
thing. The  squire  told  the  fellow  to  put  on  his 
clothes,  and  he  was  proceeding  with  all  speed 
to  do  so,  when  Caton  noticed  a  suspicious- 
looking  hump  in  one  of  his  long  stockings. 
He  seized  it,  and,  turning  down  the  stocking, 
displayed  the  missing  roll  of  bills.  On  this 
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startling  development  Squire  lleacock  ad- 
journed the  hearing  till  next  day,  and  the 
constable  confined  the  thief  under  a  car- 
penter bench,  where  he  watched  him  all 
night. 

Next  morning,  when  lie  was  arraigned, 
Spring  and  Hamilton  appeared  for  the  de- 
fence and  took  a  change  of  venue  to  Squire 
Harmon,  who  held  court  in  the  old  tannery, 
on  the  north  side  near  the  river  forks.  The 
whole  town  was  now  agog  with  the  novel 
spectacle  of  a  public  trial;  and  Harmon,  in 
order  to  give  all  a  chance  to  enjoy  the  show, 
adjourned  to  Wattle's  tavern,  on  the  west 
side,  where  the  case  came  off  with  much 
eclat;  all  the  young  attorneys  "spreading 
themselves"  in  their  respective  speeches. 
Judge  Caton  remembers  that  he  dwelt  par- 
ticularly on  the  enormity  of  the  act  of  this 
serpent  who  had  brought  crime  into  this 
young  community  where  crime  had  been  un- 
known. The  thief  was  held  for  trial  but 
the  device  (then  new)  of  "straw  bail"  gave 
him  temporary  liberty,  which  he  made  per- 
manent by  running  away,  as  soon  as  the 
money  was  recovered;  and  as  the  public  had 
had  the  fun  and  excitement  of  a  "lawsuit"  no- 
body cared  much  what  became  of  the  author 
of  this  welcome  break  in  the  village  monot- 
ony. If  he  had  been  tried  and  convicted  it 
would  have  been  only  the  beginning  of  trou- 
ble, for  there  was  no  jail  wherein  to  keep 
him.  Young  Caton  got  ten  dollars  for  his 
fee — the  first  money  he  had  ever  earned  in 
Illinois  by  his  profession — and  it  just  paid 
the  arrears  of  his  board  bill. 

In  December,  1833,  Mr.  Caton  hired  of 
Doctor  Temple  the  back  room  and  attic  of 
his  "Temple  Building,"  using  the  latter  as 
a  bed-room  and  the  former  as  an  office, 
wherein  he  rented  desk-room  to  his  competi- 
tor, Spring. 

Justice  Caton  recalls  July  12th,  1834,  an 
era  in  his  youthful  experience.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  his  judicial  career;  the  date  of 
his  election  to  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace,  the  only  public  office  he  ever  held 


except  those  of  alderman  of  the  city  (1837-8) 
and  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State 
(1843-04).  He  became  its  chief  justice  in 
1857.  The  election  of  1834  was  a  fierce  con- 
test, "bringing  out  every  last  voter  in  the 
precinct,  from  Clybourne  to  Hardscrabble 
and  beyond,  perhaps  even  taking  in  the  Cal- 
umet Crossing."  The  government  piers  had 
been  built  and  the  beginning  of  a  channel 
had  been  cut  across  the  immemorial  sand- 
bar, but  as  yet  it  had  never  been  used.  On 
this  memorable  day,-the  schooner  "Illinois" 
chanced  to  be  lying  at  anchor,  and  the 
friends  of  Caton  (George  W.  Dole  and 
others), to  the  number  of  a  hundred  or  more, 
got  ropes  to  the  schooner  and  dragged  her  by 
main  force  through  the  unfinished  dug-way. 
Then  they  decked  her  with  all  the  bunting 
in  the  village,  and,  hoisting  sail,  sped  trium- 
phantly up  the  stream  to  the  Forks — the 
first  vessel  that  ever  penetrated  the  Chicago 
river.  And  when  the  votes  were  counted 
the  tally  showed — John  Dean  Caton,  182; 
Josiah  C.  Goodhue,  47.  (Story  of  Chicago, 
130). 

In  1835,  Squire  Caton  returned  to  Oneida 
county,  N.  Y.,  and  married  Laura  Adelaide, 
daughter  of  Jacob  Sherrill,  of  New  Hartford. 
The  wedding  tour,  by  stage  to  Buffalo  and 
by  lake  to  Chicago,  seemed  like  a  journey 
through  fairyland.  The  union  thus  happily 
formed  proved  a  perfect  and  ideal  marriage, 
which  endured  for  fifty-seven  years,  and  the 
ex-Chief  Justice  and  his  wife  were  doubtless 
the  earliest  of  surviving  married  couples  in 
Chicago,  at  the  time  of  Mrs.  Caton's  death. 
They  sailed  the  lakes  in  the  brig  "Queen 
Charlotte,"  one  of  those  captured  by  Perry 
in  his  victory  on  Lake  Erie.  She  had  been 
sunk  in  Erie  harbor  for  twenty  years;  then 
raised,  repaired  and  put  again  in  commis- 
sion, and  this  was  her  first  trip.  She  had 
a  cannon-ball  imbedded  in  her  side. 

In  1836  Mr.  Caton  formed  a  partnership 
with  Norman  B.  Judd,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  built  the  first  dwelling  within  that  part 
of  the  "school  section"  which  lies  west  of 
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the  river;  namely:  at  the  south  west  corner  of 
Clinton  and  Harrison  streets.  Its  place  was 
near  the  present  centre  of  population,  bu* 
at  that  time  so  far  from  any  other  residences 
that  it  was  called  the  "prairie  cottage."  It 
stood,  a  well  known  landmark,  till  1871, 
when  it  fell  an  early  victim  to  the  great  fire. 
An  observer  timed  its  destruction,  and  found 
that  the  fierce  flames  took  only  eight  min- 
utes from  the  first  catching  to  complete  its 
consumption.  The  industrial  convulsion  of 
1837  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  enterprising 
young  lawyer;  added  to  which  trouble  his 
health  began  to  fail  from  the  unaccustomed 
confinement.  In  1838,  under  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Braiuard,  he  took  up  once  more  his  busi- 
ness of  farming;  entering  a  tract  of-  land 
near  Plainfield,  which  he  holds  to  this  day, 
his  pride  and  delight  as  a  model  farm. 
Thither  he  moved  his  family  in  1838,  but  he 
kept  up  his  law  practice  unremittingly,  and 
he  has  the  professional  gratification  to  be  oil 
record  as  trying  the  first  jury  cases  ever 
tried  in  Kane  and  Will  counties,  as  well  as  in 
Cook. 

In  1842  Mr.  Caton  was  appointed  an  as- 
sociate justice  of  tne  supreme  court.  In 
an  article  on  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Chicago 
his  judicial  career  might  have  small  part,  but 
there  was  one  case  that  calls  for  special  note. 
At  the  October  term  of  the  circuit  court  of 
Bureau  county,  Justice  Caton  presiding,  the 
case  of  "the  People  vs.  Owen  Lovejoy" 
came  up  for  trial  on  an  indictment  for  har- 
boring, feeding,  secreting,  clothing,  etc.,  a 
certain  negro  girl  named  Agnes,  and  another 
named  Nance.  Judge  Purple  and  B.  F. 
Fridley,  State's  attorney,  prosecuting,  and 
James  II.  Collins  and  Lovejoy,  pro  se, 
defending.  It  came  out  on  the  trial  (by 
the  claimant's  admission)  that  the  girl 
was  not  a  fugitive,  having  been  brought 
into  Illinois  by  her  owner,  on  his  way  to 
Missouri.  Lovejoy,  the  very  soul  of  fiery 
eloquence,  quoted  with  great  effect  the  lines 
of  Cowper  :  "Slaves  can  not  breathe  in 
England.  If  their  lungs  receive  our  air, 


that  moment  they  are  free — they  touch  our 
country  and  their  shacklesfall."  And  added: 
"If  this  is  the  glory  of  England,  is  it  not 
equally  true  of  Illinois,  the  soil  consecrated 
to  freedom  by  the  ordinance  of  1787  and 
her  own  constitution?"  Justice  Caton 
charged  the  jury  that  "  if  a  man  voluntarily 
brings  his  slave  into  a  free  State,  the  slave 
becomes  free."  And  the  jury,  though  hos- 
tile, acquitted  Lovejoy.  Another  case  in- 
volving the  same  alleged  slave  was  argued 
and  decided  in  the  supreme  court.  (Bailey 
vs.  Cromwell,  III  Scam.  71.)  Bailey  sued 
Cromwell  on  a  promissory  note  given  by  the 
latter  in  payment  for  the  slave  girl  Nance. 
Judge  Logan  prosecuted  the  case  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  defended,  on  the  ground  that 
the  record  showed  the  consideration  for  the 
note  to  have  been  the  ownership  of  a  Human 
being,  and  that  in  a  free  State  a  human  being 
could  not  be  the  subject  of  sale.  The  court 
(by  Judge  Breese)  rendered  judgment  for  the 
defendant. 

Justice  Caton's  united  terms  of  service, 
by  successive  elections,  reached  twenty-two 
years,  during  a  large  part  whereof  he  held 
the  eminent  place  of  Chief  Justice.  Late 
in  the  forties  Judge  Caton,  almost  by 
accident,  became  interested  in  the  electric 
telegraph.  He  found  the  enterprise  in  a 
state  of  collapse,  the  few  and  scattered  lines 
dilapidated  and  the  credit  of  the  company  at 
the  lowest  ebb.  Here  he  showed  a  business 
capacity  which  surprised  everybody,  himself 
included.  He  re-organized  the  company 
and  its  apparatus,  and  caused  the  system  to 
be  adopted  by  the  railways  (it  had  as  yet  been 
run  on  the  common  roads),  where  it  soon 
became  an  absolute  necessity.  From  that 
time  its  life  was  bound  up  in  his.  During 
the  war  its  use  was  vastly  extended,  and 
when,  later,  the  gigantic  "  Western  Union  " 
was  organized  he  made  with  it  such  terms  as 
constituted  a  fortune  for  himself  and  his 
lucky  fellow-shareholders. 

During  this  part  of  his  life  Judge  Caton 
(as  he  often  said)  scarcely  knew  weariness  of 
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mind  or  body.  The  duties  of  his  high  office 
of  Chief  Justice  (his  first  care)  were  com- 
pleted, day  by  day,  before  he  slept,  no  matter 
how  much  of  the  night  they  might  demand; 
and  in  those  days  the  court  was  always  up 
with  its  docket.  The  business  of  the  tele- 
graph company,  vast  and  varied  as  it  was, 
he  found  a  mere  recreation.  In  1864  he  left 
the  bench,  and  since  then  has  devoted  him 
self  to  his  private  affairs,  to  travel  and 
to  literary  pursuits.  Among  his  published 
works  are  "  The  Antelope  and  Deer  of 
America,"  "A  Summer  in  Norway,"  "  Mis- 
cellanies" and  "Early  Bench  and  Bar  of 
Illinois."  His  diversion  has  been  the  read- 
ing of  books  of  travel. 

With  advancing  years  a  weakness  of  the 
eyes,  which  had  troubled  him  as  a  boy,  re- 
turned to  cloud  the  close  of  life.  When 
near  eighty  he  decided  to  have  the  operation 
of  "couching  "  performed,  and  the  experi- 
ment was  partly  successful.  Up  to  the 
beginning  of  1893,  by  help  of  bright,  light 
and  strong  glasses,  he  could  still  enjoy  a 
little  of  that  heaven-born  solace  of  the  ageing 
mind,  the  reading  of  books;  and  after  this 
became  impossible  a  reading-secretary  kept 
up  the  aged  jurist's  acquaintance  with  cur- 
rent literature  almost  up  to  the  close  of  life. 
Even  this  trial,  with  another  almost  as 
severe,  the  decay  of  his  powers  of  locomo- 
tion, could  not  daunt  the  spirit  of  the  great 
man.  To  one  intimate  with  him  he  said,  "  I 
do  not  repine.  I  do  not  lament  the  advance 
of  age  and  the  loss  of  faculties:  not  one  bit. 
I  enjoy  my  life,  and  thankfully  recognize  the 
numberless  compensations  and  alleviations 
that  are  mercifully  left  to  me.  No:  I  am 
well  content." 

Judge  Caton  lost  a  beloved  daughter,  her 
mother's  namesake,  in  1891,  and  in  1892  Mrs. 
Caton  also  passed  away.  These  bereave- 
ments were  borne  with  dignity,  but  it  was 
plain  to  see  that  the  ties  binding  him  to  life 
were  weakening.  In  August,  1893,  a  st  e 
of  partial  paralysis  occurred,  and  thencefor- 
ward his  spirit,  though  as  brave,  was  less 


bright  than  before,  and  for  the  first  time  he 
began  to  look  upon  the  approach  of  death  as 
a  relief  and  a  release. 

Two  children  survived  Mrs.  Caton :  Arthur, 
a  Chicago  business  man,  bred  to  the  bar  but 
not  practicing,  and  Caroline,  wife  of  Nor- 
man Williams,  the  distinguished  lawyer. 

The  ex-Chief  Justice's  memory  furnishes 
innumerable  incidents  characteristic  of  the 
earlier  days.  Among  them  is  one  giving  a 
pleasant  glimpse  of  that  terra  incognita,  the 
room  behind  the  Bench,  or  conference  room, 
in  the  supreme  court.  The  case  of  Shackel- 
ford  et  ux.  vs.  Hall,  XIX  111.  212,  was  one 
where  a  testator  had  divided  his  estate  equally 
between  a  son  and  two  daughters,  adding  a 
provision  that  if  either  of  the  daughters 
should  marry  before  reaching  the  age  of 
twenty-one  she  should  forfeit  her  portion. 
One  of  the  daughters  had  married  a  few 
months  before  the  age  limited,  and  the  son 
brought  suit  to  enforce  the  forfeiture.  All 
the  ordinary  considerations  were  exploited 
on  the  trial.  The  question  of  the  invalidity 
of  any  provision  in  restraint  of  marriage  (as 
being  contrary  to  public  policy)  was  urged  ; 
but  the  decisions  seemed  to  be  uniform 
that  any  reasonable  restraint,  even  one  where 
the  age  had  been  set  at  thirty  years,  had 
been  sustained.  To  the  regret  of  the  entire 
court  the  case  of  the  young  wife  seemed 
hopeless.  As  the  judges  left  the  bench, 
Judge  Breese  expressed  himself  (with  certain 
emphasis)  that  it  was  a  shame  to  try  to  deprive 
the  girl  of  her  property  on  account  of  an  error 
so  natural  and  pardonable  as  an  early  marri- 
age. Said  he,  "can't  we  find  some  law  that 
will  defeat  this  swindle  ? "  Judge  Caton 
said  there  was  something  hovering  about  his 
mind  and  memory,  some  intangible  impres^ 
sion  of  a  principle  which  might  have  a  favor- 
able bearing,  though  the  defense  had  not 
found  it,  and  he  himself  could  not  bring  it  to 
mind  in  concrete  form.  Upon  this  Judge 
Breese  bundled  up  the  record  and  threw  it  on 
Judge  Caton's  desk,  telling  him  to  take  the 
job  in  hand  and  do  what  he  could  with  it. 
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Court  had  adjourned  for  the  term,  and  Jus- 
tice (Jaton,  after  writing  out  all  his  other  opin- 
ions, set  himself  at  work  on  this  case.  The 
digests  gave  him  no  help,  and  he  went  to 
work  at  Jarman  on  Wills.  The  index  gave 
him  no  clue;  so  he  went  over  the  text,  page 
by  page,  as  he  had  when  reading  law  as  a 
student.  When  he  got  about  a  third  through 
the  book  his  eye  lighted  on  the  needed  para- 
graph. It  set  forth  the  doctrine  that  where 
a  testator  had  disposed  of  his  estate  in  ex- 
actly the  manner  in  which  it  would  have 
descended  by  law  in  case  of  intestacy,  but 
had  added  a  condition  of  defeasance  which 
would  clisenherit  any  of  the  heirs  in  case  of 
non-compliance  with  the  condition,  then 


such  condition  should  not  operate  against 
any  heir  who  had  not  been  informed  of  its 
existence.  Jarmau  cited  cases  in  which  this 
ruling  had  been  upheld,  from  the  year-books 
down.  Nothing  in  the  record  indicated  that 
the  young  woman  was  aware  of  the  provision 
which  threatened  to  deprive  her  of  her  portion. 
Justice  Catou  looked  up  all  the  cases  referred 
to  and  before  court  convened  next  term  had 
written  an  opinion  in  favor  of  the  indis- 
creet young  wife.  When  he  presented  it  to 
the  justices  in  chambers,  Judge  Breese  slapped 
him  on  the  back  with  the  cheering  cry, 
"Well  done,  young  man,"  and  the  descision 
is  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 


SILAS  B.  COBB* 


The  history  of  Silas  B.  Cobb  is  largely 
identiGed  with  that  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
and  no  record  of  either  man  or  community 
would  be  com plete  without'  full  mention  of 
both.  A  resident  of  Chicago  since  1833, 
Mr.  Cobb  has  seen  the  little  military  post  of 
Fort  Dearborn,  which  he  found  here  at  that 
time,  grow  to  a  magnitude  and  power  of 
which  his  fondest  hopes  never,  until  recent 
years,  conceived.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men 
now  living  who  can  say  with  perfect  truth: 
"This  is  part  of  my  life-work;  with  my  own 
hands  I  have  aided  in  the  building  up  of  this 
great  city;  my  faith  in  it  was  strong  from 
the  first,  and  I  have  the  same  just  pride  in 
its  advancement  that  a  father  takes  in  the 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  his  child."  Mr.' 
Cobb  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  widely 
known  business  men  of  Chicago,  where  he 
has  moneyed  interests  of  great  magnitude. 
Fie  is  now  a  man  of  eighty-two,  but  stronger 
in  mind  and  body  than  most  men  of  fifty, 
and  intensely  acute  and  active  in  all  the 
cares  of  business  or  the  demands  of  do- 
mestic life.  The  success  which  he  has 

*  For  this  biography  of  S.  D.  Cobb  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Century  Publishing  Company. 


achieved  should  be  a  spur  to  the  ambition  of 
every  boy  in  this  country,  no  matter  how  poor 
or  lowly.  Mr.  Cobb  is  the  son  of  Silas  W. 
Cobb  and  a  native  of  Vermont,  having  been 
born  in  Montpelier,  January  23,  1812.  His 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Hawkes, 
died  when  Silas  was  an  infant,  and  the  boy, 
bereft  of  maternal  care,  had  to  depend,  even 
in  his  tender  years,  largely  upon  his 
own  resources.  At  an  age  when  most  lads 
are  deep  in  their  school  studies  Silas  B. 
Cobb  was  an  assistant  to  his  father  in  the 
hitter's  ever  changing  vocations.  The  elder 
Cobb  found  a  living  by  turns  in  farming,  in 
tanning,  and  in  tavern-keeping,  but,  when  his 
son  became  old  enough,  sent  him  to  a  shoe- 
maker to  learn  that  trade.  This  useful 
industry,  however,  was  quickly  given  up  for 
that  of  harness  making,  which  the  lad  found 
more  to  his  liking.  As  was  the  custom  in 
those  days,  young  Cobb  was  regularly  ap- 
prenticed or  "bound  out"  for  a  term  of 
years,  but  had  served  only  twelve  months 
when  his  employer  sold  out  his  shop  and 
business.  The  new  proprietor  recognized 
in  Silas  a  valuable  aid,  and  at  once  laid 
claim  to  him  as  a  part  of  the  chattels  he 
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had  bought.  Abolition  was  not  then 
BO  much  discussed  as  it  was •  in  after  years, 
and  there  was  usually  but  little  ques- 
tion of  the  master's  right  to  control  the 
services  of  an  apprentice.  Silas  was  only 
eighteen  years  old,  but  his  independence  and 
indomitable  spirit,  which  were  in  large  degree 
responsible  for  his  after  successes,  fired  him 
to  the  declaration  that  "  in  this  case  the 
nigger  does  not  go  with  the  plantation." 
The  new-comer  was  forced  to  make  another 
contract  with  the  young  apprentice,  on  much 
more  liberal  terms  than  those  of  the  original 
agreement.  When  this  was  canceled,  Mr. 
Cobb  worked  as  a  journeyman  harness-maker 
in  Montpelier  and  other  Vermont  towns,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  his  customers.  There 
was  not  the  money  in  the  business,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  the  right,  as  a  skilled 
workman,  to  expect;  nine  months  of  hard 
work  and  frugal  living  left  him  but  sixty  dol- 
lars of  savings  and  he  resolved  to  go  West. 
At  this  time  he  was  twenty-one  years 
old,  a  sturdy,  self-reliant  young  man,  hope- 
ful of  the  future,  and  fearless  of  the  present 
as  long  as  health  favored  him.  Oliver  Goss, 
of  Montpelier,  was  forming  a  company  to 
take  up  some  government  land,  which  he 
had,  in  a  previous  expedition,  located  near 
what  is  now  Chicago.  The  journey  was 
then  a  long,  wearisome  and  expensive  one, 
and  Mr.  Cobb,  Sr.,  was  opposed  to  his  son's 
undertaking  it.  But  the  young  man  per- 
sisted, and  one  fine  day,  having  made  his  way 
with  the  rest  of  Oliver  Goss's  party  to  Al- 
bany, he  took  passage  on  an  Erie  canal 
packet  for  Buffalo.  When  he  reached  the 
latter  city  Mr.  Cobb  found  that,  although  he 
had  been  careful  in  all  his  expenditures, 
there  was  but  seven  dollars  of  his  little  cap- 
ital of  sixty  left.  The  price  of  passage  to 
Chicago  by  the  schooner  Atlanta  was  just 
seven  dollars,  but  this  did  not  include  board, 
as  each  passenger  had  to  provide  his  own 
provisions.  To  most  men  this  would  have 
been  an  almost  insurmountable  barrier,  as  the 
trip  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago  was  often  a 


matter  of  three  or  four  weeks'  time.  But 
Mr.  Cobb  was  bound  to  get  through,  even  if 
he  had  to  walk  or  swim,  and  going  boldly  to 
the  captain  of  the  schooner  he  explained  his 
condition.  To  his  surprise  the  captain  told 
him  to  buy  what  provisions  he  needed  for  the 
journey  and  the  remainder  of  the  seven 
dollars  would  be  accepted  as  passage  money. 
This  seemingly  kind  offer  was  accepted,  and 
Mr.  Cobb  came  to  Chicago  on  the  Atlanta. 
They  had  an  unusually  boisterous  voyage, 
and  had  been  five  weeks  on  the  water  when 
the  schooner  dropped  anchor  in  this  port. 
The  young  pioneer  was,  of  course,  anxious 
to  get  ashore  at  once,  but  to  his  disgust  the 
captain  detained  him  on  the  pretext  that 
the  rest  of  the  passage  money  was  due.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Cobb  reminded  the  tricky 
mariner  of  the  bargain  made  in  Buffalo;  he 
was  obdurate,  and  for  three  days  the  captive 
was  tantalized  by  the  sight  of  the  promised 
land  he  could  not  reach.  Then  a  deliverer 
appeared  in  the  person  of  a  generous  stran- 
ger, who  went  aboard  the  schooner  to  take 
passage  back  to  Buffalo  and  who,  on  being  told 
of  the  young  man's  plight,  paid  the  claim  of 
the  extortionate  captain  and  released  him. 

The  Chicago  at  which  Mr.  Cobb  landed, 
May  29th,  1833,  was  a  log-hut  settlement, 
populated  by  about  one  hundred  whites  and 
half-breeds  and  seventy  soldiers.  On  that  day 
he  was  actually  penniless,  his  last  cent  hav- 
ing been  given  to  the  captain  of  the  schooner 
at  Buffalo.  James  Kinzie  was  just  about  con- 
structing a  rude  building  of  logs  and  un- 
planed  boards,  which  he  called  a  hotel.  He 
needed  a  boss  carpenter,  and  Mr.  Cobb,  who 
was  compelled  to  get  work  of  some  kind, 
applied  for  the  job,  although  he  knew  noth- 
ing whatever  of  that  trade.  Fortunately  no 
questions  were  asked,  and  Mr.  Kinzie  gave 
him  charge  of  the  work  at  two  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents  a  day,  which  was  regarded 
as  a  liberal  compensation  at  that  time.  With 
the  first  money  he  earned  he  repaid  his  kind 
deliverer.  Mr.  Cobb's  pluck,  natural  shrewd- 
ness and  ability  carried  him  along  success- 
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fully  until  a  meddlesome  Yankee,  who 
coveted  the  position,  underbid  him  fifty 
cents  a  day  on  wages  and  clinched  it  by  an 
exposure  of  the  young  man's  ignorance  of 
the  building  trade.  With  the  money  which 
he  had  earned  Mr.  Cobb  bought  a  lot  of 
trinkets  and  began  to  trade  with  the  Indians, 
making  in  this  way  a  little  capital,  with  which 
he  determined  to  put  up  a  small  frame  struc- 
ture of  his  own.  There  was  no  lumber  to  be 
had  in  Chicago  and  the  nearest  saw-mill  was 
located  at  the  settlement  of  Plainfield,  111., 
forty  miles  distant  across  the  unbroken 
prairie.  After  getting  directions  from  an 
old  Indian  chief,  Mr.  Cobb  set  out  on  foot 
for  Plainfield,  to  purchase  the  lumber  he 
required  for  his  building.  As  there  was  not 
even  an  Indian  trail  across  the  prairie  he  was 
guided  only  by  the  groves  of  timber  that 
dotted  the  level  expanse  at  long  intervals. 
There  was  but  one  habitation,  a  settler's 
shanty,  the  whole  distance.  Arriving  at  his 
destination,  he  purchased  the  lumber  he 
required  and  set  out  upon  his  return,  having 
bargained  with  a  settler  near  Plainfield  for 
the  use  of  three  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  heavy 
wagon.  He  was  fairly  under  way  when  it 
began  to  rain,  and  the  downpour  continuing 
without  intermission  for  three  days, 
transforming  the  formerly  hard,  dry  surface 
of  the  prairie  into  deep,  sticky  mud.  This 
trip  Mr.  Cobb  will  never  forget  to  his 
dying  day.  At  night  he  slept  upon  the 
wagon,  under  an  improvised  shelter  of  boards 
from  his  load.  The  pelting  rain  and  the 
howling  of  the  hungry  wolves  combined  to 
make  the  surroundings  the  most  dreary  and 
desolate  the  young  Vermonter  had  ever 
experienced. 

Continuing  his  journey,  he  was  compelled 
from  time  to  time  to  throw  off  portions  of 
his  load,  until  on  the  fourth  day,  when  he 
reached  the  Desplaines  river,  twelve  miles 
from  Chicago,  he  was  finally  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  last  of  his  lumber,  and  turning  the 
oxen  in  the  direction  of  Plainfield,  set  them 
adrift  to  find  their  way  home  with  the  empty 


wagon.  This  they  did  finally  without  acci- 
dent. When  the  prairie  was  sufficiently  dry, 
the  trip  was  again  made  and  the  lumber  col- 
lected and  safely  brought  to  Chicago.  When 
his  building  was  completed  he  rented  the  up- 
per part,  and,  with  thirty  dollars  furnished  by 
Mr.  Goss,  bought  stock  for  the  harness-shop 
which  he  started  on  the  ground  floor.  This 
was  a  partnership  arrangement  and  lasted 
one  year,  when  Mr.  Cobb  withdrew,  and, 
removing  to  larger  quarters,  began  business 
on  his  sole  account.  Trade  prospered  with 
him,  and  in  1848  he  sold  out  at  a  good 
profit.  Chicago  was  then  about  beginning 
the  wonderful  growth  which  has  since  made 
it  famous,  and  with  his  native  sagacity  Mr. 
Cobb  foresaw  that  almost  any  legitimate 
enterprise,  honestly  conducted,  was  sure  to 
succeed.  This  led  him  to  form  a  copartner- 
ship with  William  Osborne,  in  the  general 
boot  and  shoe  and  hide  and  leather  trade. 
Confident  as  he  had  been  of  success,  Mr. 
Cobb  found  the  business  profitable  beyond 
his  fondest  expectations,  and  in  1852  he 
retired  with  a  fair  fortune.  Since  then 
he  has  confined  his  operations  to  real 
estate  investments  and  the  promotion  of 
corporations  which,  while  assuring  a  fair 
return  on  money,  would  also  benefit  the 
city.  When  Joel  Matteson,  the  proprietor 
of  the  old  Matteson  House,  at  Randolph 
and  Dearborn  streets,  died,  in  1852,  Mr. 
Cobb  was  appointed  the  executor  of  the 
estate  and  guardian  of  the  five  children. 
This  trust  he  held  until  18GG,  and  settlement 
then  showed  the  wisdom  of  his  financial 
management. 

In  1855  Mr.  Cobb's  business  ability  was 
again  recognized,  by  his  election  as  director 
of  the  Chicago  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Company, 
and  a  few  years  later,  by  his  advancement,  to 
the  important  position  of  a  member  of  the 
board  of  managers.  This  he  held  until  1887, 
when  he  disposed  of  his  interest  and  with- 
drew from  the  company.  One  of  the  greatest 
improvements  in  Chicago,  due  to  his  enter- 
prise, is  the  cable  railway  system,  which 
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Was  inaugurated  while  lie  was  president  of 
the  Chicago  City  railway,  and  constructed 
largely  under  his  direction  and  advice.  He 
is  still  prominent  in  the  councils  of  this 
company,  and  also  in  those  of  the  west 
division  horse  railway,  as  well  as  the 
National  Bank  of  Illinois.  For  years  Mr. 
Cobb  was  a  controlling  spirit  in  the  Chicago 
and  Galena  (now  the  Northwestern)  and  the 
Beloit  and  Madison  railroads.  Several  fine 
blocks  of  buildings  on  Lake  and  Dearborn 
streets  bear  silent  testimony  to  his  faith  in 
Chicago  realty,  and  have  been  very  profitable 
investments. 

Mr.  Cobb  found  the  habits  of  economy 
which  had  been  forced  upon  him  by  stern 
necessity  had  become  second  nature.  "Habit 
is  a  cable.  We  weave  a  thread  each  day, 
till  it  becomes  so  strong  we  cannot  break 
it."  But  there  was  no  parsimony  in  his 
nature.  No  more  indulgent  husband  and 
father  ever  lived,  nor  one  who  has  taken 
more  delight  in  bestowing  all  the  good  gifts 
on  his  family  which  his  ample  means  allowed. 
And  not  his  family  only,  but  the  public 
also,  and  the  city  where  he  has  lived  for 
sixtv  years,  have  profited  by  his  munificence. 
Something  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  new 
University  of  Chicago  was  engaged  in  an 
effort  to  secure  a  million  dollars  with  which 
to  erect  its  buildings.  The  pledges  made 
were  conditioned  on  the  raising  of  that  sum 
in  full  within  ninety  days.  At  the  critical 
moment  in  the  movement,  when  the  autho- 
rities of  the  university  were  almost  ready  to 
despair,  Mr.  Cobb  came  forward  of  his  own 
motion  and  proffered  $150,000,  and  thus 
assured  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  The 
following  is  the  letter  in  which  Mr.  Cobb 
announced  to  the  trustees  his  subscription: 

JUNE  9th,  1892. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Cli  icago. 

GENTLEMEN:  I  have  watched  with  growing  interest 
the  progress  of  the  institution,  the  care  of  which  has  been 
intrusted  to  you.  As  my  years  increase  the  desire  grows 
upon  me  to  do  something  for  the  city  which  has  been  my 
home  for  nearly  sixty  years.  I  am  persuaded  that  there 


is  no  more  important  public  enterprise  than  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  It  seems  to  me  to  deserve  the  most 
liberal  support  of  our  citizens,  and  especially  does  it  seem 
important  thit  the  university  should,  just  at  this  juncture, 
be  enabled  to  secure  the  million  dollars  it  is  seeking  for  its 
buildings  and  equipments.  I,  therefore,  hereby  subscribe 
$160,000  on  the  conditions  and  terms  of  the  million  dollar 
subscription,  and  put  my  proposed  gift  in  this  form  that 
the  securing  of  the  full  million  dollars  may  be  more 
certainly  assured.  The  particular  designation  of  the  gilt 
I  will  make  later. 

Yours  sincerely, 

S.  B.  COBB. 

It  is  believed  that  up  to  the  time  when 
this  subscription  was  made  few,  if  any, 
greater  ones  had  ever  been  made  to  education 
by  a  Chicago  citizen  at  one  time.  A  noble 
building,  the  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  now  stands 
on  the  University  campus,  a  monument  of 
the  builder's  liberality  and  public  spirit. 
As  long  as  the  great  university  endures,  this 
memorial  of  Silas  B.  Cobb's  life  will  stand, 
the  corporation  being  pledged  to  rebuild  the 
hall  should  it  be  destroyed. 

This  great  act  of  liberality  does  not  stand 
alone  in  Mr.  Cobb's  life.  The  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  among  other  benevolent  enterprises, 
has  received  his  help,  and  he  has  recently 
given  a  very  considerable  sum  to  the  Humane 
Society  of  Chicago,  to  assist  it  in  purchasing 
a  permanent  home.  It  is  great  actg  of 
beneficence  like  these  that  give  the  highest 
meaning  to  human  life,  and,  without  doubt, 
the  greatest  happiness  to  those  who  perform 
them.  Mr.  Cobb  will  be  remembered  in 
Chicago,  not  only  as  one  of  its  most  success- 
ful business  men  but  also  as  one  of  its  chief 
public  benefactors. 

In  1840,  he  married  Maria,  the  daughter 
of  Daniel  Warren,  of  Warrenville,  DuPage 
county,  111.  How  his  first  acquaintance  with 
her  who  for  nearly  half  a  century  shared 
with  him  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  an  eventful 
pioneer  life,  finally  successful,  began — Mr. 
Cobb  narrates  as  follows: 

"I  arrived  at  Chicago  in  the  spring  of 
1833.  In  October  of  the  same  year  I  was 
occupying  my  new  shop  opposite  the  Kinzie 
Hotel,  in  the  building  of  which  my  first  dol- 
lar was  earned  in  Chicago.  Standing  at  mv 
shop  one  afternoon,  talking  with  a  neighbor, 
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our  attention  was  attracted  by  the  arrival  at 
the  hotel  of  a  settler's  wagon  from  the  East. 
With  my  apron  on  arid  my  sleeves  rolled  up, 
I  went  with  my  neighbor  to  greet  the  weary 
travelers  and  to  welcome  them  to  the  hospi- 
tality of  Fort  Dearborn,  in  accordance  with 
the  free  and  easy  customs  of  'high  society'  in 
those  days.  We  learned  that  the  travelers 
were  the  Warren  family,  from  Westfield,  N. 
Y.,  bound  for  the  settlement  of  Warrenville, 
in  Illinois,  where  a  relative  had  preceded 
them  about  six  months  previously.  There 
were  several  young  women  in  the  party,  two 
of  them  twin  sisters,  whom  I  thought  partic- 
ularly attractive,  so  much  so  that  I  remarked 
to  my  friend,  after  they  had  departed,  that 
when  I  was  prosperous  enough  so  that  my 
pantaloons  and  brogans  could  be  made  to 
meet,  I  was  going  to  look  up  those  twin  sis- 
ters and  marry  one  of  them  or  die  in  trying." 

This  resolution  was  adhered  to,  through 
years  of  toil  and  privation,  with  the  same 
spirit  of  determination  that  characterized 
his  every  undertaking,  and  finally  resulted 
in  his  marriage,  on  the  27th  of  October,  1840, 
to  Miss  Maria  Warren,  "one  of  the  twins." 

Mrs.  Cobb  died  May  10th,  1888.  To 
them  were  born  six  children,  of  whom  two 
only  survive,  viz. :  Maria  Louise,  the  wife  of 
William  B.  Walker,  and  Bertha,  widow  of 
the  late  William  Armour.  Those  deceased 
are  the  first  born  and  only  son,  Walter,  and 
Lenora,  wife  of  Joseph  G.  Coleman,  and 
two  daughters  who  died  in  infancy. 


In  politics  Mr.  Cobb  was  an  old-time 
Whig  until  the  Republican  party  was  or- 
ganized, and  since  then  has  been  of  that 
faith.  His  success  in  business  has  been  so 
marked  that  his  methods  are  of  interest  to 
everybody.  His  rules  are:  Industry,  econ- 
omy, temperate  habits  and  strict,  unswerv- 
ing integrity.  To  these  he  added  in  early 
life  a  resolution  to  keep  out  of  debt,  which 
he  has  never  broken  but  two  or  three  times 
in  his  long  and  honorable  career. 

These  facts  of  Mr.  Cobb's  life  mark  him  as 
one  of  those  indomitable  beings,  few  in  num- 
ber at  all  times  but  growing  very  rare  in  our 
day,  who  expect  to  suffer,  to  endure,  to  "die 
in  trying,"  if  need  be,  for  the  prizes  of  life, 
who  know  the  cost  of  good  work  and  cheer- 
fully pay  it.  Upon  the  strong  supporting 
shoulders  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Silas  B.  Cobb, 
little  Fort  Dearborn  was  lifted  out  of  the 
mud  and  stands  to-day  the  World's  Fair  city, 
Chicago — a  monument  to  the  courage,  en- 
ergy, industry  and  heroism  of  these  pioneers 
— foremost  among  whom  was  Mr.  Cobb,  him- 
self.* 


»  The  following:  appeared  on  the  guests'  registerin  the 
Vermont  State  building:  at  the  World's  Columbian  Expo- 
sition over  the  signature  ol'  Mr.  Cobb: 

CHICAGO,  Oct.  30,  1893. 

"A  native  of  Verm  int.  I  left  Montpelier  in  April.  1833, 
and  arrived  at  Fort  Dearborn,  now  the  City  ot  Chicago, 
May  29th  of  the  same  year.  I  have  lived  in  Chicago  from 
that  time  to  the  preseut  day.  Every  building  now  stand- 
ing in  Chicago  has  been  erected  during  my  residence 
here." 


ALEXANDER  N.  FULLERTON. 


The  late  Alexander  N.  Fullerton  was  one  of 
the  first  permanent  settlers  in  Chicago.  He 
was  one  of  the  twenty-eight  voters  in  the  en- 
tire adult  male  population,  who  met  on  the 
10th  of  August,  1 833,  to  decide  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  incorporating  the  town.  Forty-seven 
years  later,  when  his  life's  work  closed,  the 
city  numbered  over  half  a  million.  What  a 
transformation  his  eyes  beheld!  To  few  men 


has  it  been  given  to  participate  in  such  a 
civic  growth.  Measured  by  events  his  life 
was  longer  than  that  of  the  patriarchs,  even 
that  of  llethusalah  himself,  the  oldest  of  the 
human  race. 

Mr.  Fullerton  was  of  good  family,  and 
liberal  education.  His  father,  Nathaniel 
Fullerton,  was  a  wealthy  and  prominent  man 
in  Vermont,  being  president  of  a  bank  at 
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Bellows  Falls  for  forty  years.  This  son  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Chester,  Vermont,  in 
September,  1804.  He  passed  through  a 
course  of  academic,  collegiate  and  profess- 
ional studies  of  the  best  character  attainable 
by  young  men  of  that  day.  He  graduated 
in  arts  at  Middlebury  College  and  in  law  at 
Litchfield  Law  School,  the  most  celebrated 
professional  school  of  the  time.  After  com- 
pleting his  studies  a  few  years  were  passed  at 
Troy,  New  York,  in  attempting  to  gain  a 
professional  footing,  a  task,  then  as  now, 
difficult  and  uncertain.  Impatient  of  the 
slow  advancement  which  professional  life 
brought  and  doubtless  urged  by  an  uncon- 
scious impulse  to  share  in  the  stirring  life  of 
a  new  community,  he  turned  his  back  upon 
the  scenes  of  his  youth  and  became  a  part  of 
the  as  yet  slender  current  that  passed  the 
boundaries  of  civilization,  ebbing  westward 
beyond  the  great  lakes.  By  a  slow  and 
tedious  journey  he  reached  the  little  settle- 
ment that  clustered  under  the  walls  of  Fort 
Dearborn  in  the  midsummer  of  1833.  Here 
was  little  to  arrest  the  attention  of  an  ambi- 
tious young  man.  Of  agriculture,  there  was 
none,  manufactures  did  not  exist,trade  was  of 
the  rudest  and  in  simplest  commodities.  There 
were  no  courts,  and  no  contests  to  be  settled 
by  legal  acumen.  And  yet  there  was  some- 
thing that  spoke  to  his  attentive  ear  of 
coming  greatness.  Perhaps  he  heard  as  Ije 
listened, 

"The  tread  of  pioneers  of  nations  yet  to  be, 
The  first  low  wash  of  waves,  where  yet  shall  roll  a 
human  sea." 

At  all  events  here  he  cast  his  lot,  and 
joined  his  fortunes  to  the  fate  of  the  infant 
town.  For  a  few  years  he  attempted  to  do 
business  as  a  lawyer.  He  even  formed  a  law 
partnership  with  another  young  lawyer, 
Grant  Goodrich,  the  future  judge  which  con- 
tinued but  about  a  year.  When  the  cholera 
threatened  to  devastate  the  little  settlement, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
whose  efforts  were  fruitless  from  lack  of 
funds  to  expend  in  sanitary  improvement. 


He  was  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Loan  Trustees. 
But  there  were  no  courts  other  than  those  con- 
ducted by  the  local  magistracy,  whose  juris- 
diction was  confined  to  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  and  to  adjusting  disputes 
of  trifling  pecuniary  importance,  and  to 
practice  in  which  little  legal  learning 
was  required,  unless,  perhaps,  in  the 
argument  over  some  disputed  land  claim, 
which  was  settled  in  the  local  land  office. 
The  young  lawyer,  though  well  prepared 
for  any  professional  engagement,  gradu- 
ally drifted  into  business.  He  had  probably 
some  pecuniary  assistance  from  his  father; 
at  least  he  enjoyed  the  credit  which  his 
father's  eminent  position  in  financial  circles 
afforded,  and  made  investments  in  lands 
both  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  then 
rival  towns  with  apparently  equal  advan- 
tages. He  bought  cheap  farming  lands  in 
the  Northwestern  country  and  timber  lands 
in  the  Michigan  forests.  These  purchases 
naturally  forced  him  to  take  interests  in 
the  lumber  trade,  and  he  operated  a  lumber 
mill  in  Michigan.  His  operations  became 
more  extended  with  the  growing  importance 
of  the  city  and  surrounding  country,  and  he 
saw  his  possessions  increase  in  value,  under 
prudent  investment  and  judicious  manage- 
ment. As  the  city  extended  its  boundaries, 
it  included  a  tract  of  land  owned  by  him  on 
the  north,  through  which  a  new  avenue  was 
laid,  taking  his  name,  "Fullerton  avenue." 
His  accumulating  means  were  invested  in 
buildings,  one  of  which,  the  "Fullerton 
Block,"  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Dearborn 
and  Washington  streets,  bears  his  name. 
Thus  as  time  wore  on  Mr.  Fullerton  became 
altogether  divorced  from  the  life  of  a  lawyer 
and  absorbed  in  business  pursuits,  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  which  the 
growing  business  of  the  city  forced  upon  him. 
Mr.  Fullerton  married  Miss  Julia  Ann 
Hubbel,  a  daughter  of  Judge  Silas  Hubbel,  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  Clinton  county,  New 
York.  Mrs.  Fullerton  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nal members  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
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church,  uniting  at  the  foundiition  of  the 
society  in  1842.  Three  children  were  born 
of  the  marriage,  of  whom  only  one,  C .  W. 
Fullerton,  survived  the  father.  Mr.  Fuller- 


ton,  Sr.,  was  married  a  second  time,  in  1858, 
to  Mrs.  James  Hill,  formerly  a  Miss  Richard- 
son, a  member  of  a  prominent  family  of  Mid- 
land, England.  He  died  September  29,  1880. 


ELI  SHERBURNE  PRESCOTT. 


Mr.  Eli  S.  Prescott  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  Chicago.  His  settlement  in  the  embryo 
town  dates  from  1833.  Only  a  few  names 
on  the  roll  of  early  settlers  antedate  his,  and 
those  by  only  a  single  year.  He  was  an 
associate  of  Ogden,  Carpenter,  Cobb,  Went- 
worth,  Gale,  Caton,  and  other  of  their  illus- 
trious cotemporaries,  whose  names  are  in- 
separably connected  with  the  foundation  of 
the  great  city.  He  was  blessed  with  length 
of  days,  having  witnessed  the  development 
of  the  city,  in  population  and  wealth,  from  a 
hamlet  to  a  great  metropolis  during  forty- 
six  years,  and  finally  went  to  his  rest  at  the 
ripe  age  of  seventy  years. 

Mr.  Prescott  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Epsom,  N.  H.,  October  28,  1809.  He  came 
of  a  branch  of  the  Prescott  family  that  im- 
migrated from  England  about  1640,  and  has 
been  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  New 
England  for  many  generations.  His  father 
died  when  he  was  quite  young,  and  he  was 
left  to  the  care  and  guidance  of  his  mother, 
a  lady  of  much  refinement  and  force  of 
character,  and  grew  up  through  the  years 
of  boyhood  with  relatives  engaged  in 
agriculture.  He  was  of  studious  habit,  and 
aspired  to  a  broader  life  than  was  the  com- 
mon lot  of  farmers'  sons.  Although  the 
means  of  the  family  were  limited,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  an  academic  education, 
and  entering  the  New  Hampton  Institu- 
tion, New  Hampshire,  graduated  in  1829,  at 
the  age  of  twenty  years.  The  reminiscences 
of  college  days  show  him  leader  of  the  village 
choir,  and  superintendent  of  the  erection  of 
one  of  the  college  buildings,  from  which  facts 
it  is  inferred  that  he  possessed  vivacity  of 
disposition,  and  manifested  practical  ability. 


Soon  after  graduation  he  went  to  Sackett's 
Harbor,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  employed  as 
teacher  of  the  academy  and  resided  for 
about  four  years.  His  residence  there  seemed 
to  have  a  promise  of  permanence,  for  lie 
took  upon  himself  the  family  relation,  in  con- 
tracting marriage  with  Miss  Nancy  Bowen, 
of  that  place. 

In  1833  Mr.  Prescott  came  to  Chicago  in 
the  interest  of  parties  whose  acquaintance  he 
had  made  at  the  East,  for  the  examination 
and  entry  of  public  lands,  a  kind  of  specula- 
tive investment  whicli  soon  assumed  large 
proportions,  becoming  almost  a  craze,  and 
measurably  aided  in  precipitating  the  wild 
panic  of  1837.  He  found  a  profitable  occupa- 
tion in  surveying  lands  through  the  country, 
an  employment  for  which  he  had  fitted  him- 
self while  a  student  at  the  East.  He  built  a 
home  on  Lake  street,  between  La  Salle  and 
Wells  streets,  which  locality  becoming  val- 
uable for  business,  he  removed  to  the  north 
side,  where  he  built  a  brick  house  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Cass  and  Illinois  streets.  On  the  site 
of  the  Lake  street  residence  he  erected  a 
store  house,  one  of  the  first  of  the  great  ware- 
houses that  have  made  Chicago  famous. 

In  1839  Mr.  Prescott  was  elected  an  alder- 
man of  the  city,  representing  the  second 
ward.  It  was  the  third  year  of  the  municipal 
government,  Benjamin  W.  Raymond  being 
mayor.  His  official  service  was  signalized  by 
the  laying  out  of  deep  lots  with  alleys  be- 
tween the  blocks,  in  that  part  of  the  city 
which  now  constitutes  one  of  the  busiest 
portions  of  Chicago. 

During  the  presidency  of  Martin  Van 
Buren,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1839,  Mr.  Pres- 
cott received  the  important  appointment  of 
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Receiver  of  the  United  States  Laud  Office  at 
Chicago.  It  was  a  signal  testimonial  to  his 
prominence  in  the  community  and  worth  of 
character,  but  in  the  event  was  unfortunate 
for  his  tranquility.  The  safe  was  robbed 
of  a  large  sum,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
hold  the  receiver  responsible  for  the  loss. 
Upon  a  trial  he  was  exonerated  from  blame, 
but  so  great  was  his  sensibility  that  he  made 
great  sacrifices  of  his  own  property  to  make 
good  to  the  government  the  loss. 

He  resigned  the  receivership  the  latter 
part  of  September,  1841,  and  was  employed 
in  the  engineering  department  of  the  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan  canal.  Work  on  the 
canal  having  been  suspended  in  consequence 
of  the  stringency  of  the  times,  many  of  the 
choice  lands  that  had  been  set  aside  for  its 
construction  fell  into  the  hands  of  foreign 
bond-holders.  Mr.  Prescott  was  employed 
as  agent  for  these  holders,  having,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  land  office  and  in  the  course 
of  his  employment  as  surveyor,  become  well 
informed  of  the  situation  and  value  of  the 
public  lands,  and  especially  those  belonging 
to  the  canal  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and 
along  the  line  of  the  canal.  His  advice  and 
assistance  were  much  sought  for  by  settlers 
and  investors,  and  he  spent  some  years  look- 
ing after  such  matters.  Some  five  years  later 
he  was  appointed  land  agent  by  the  canal 
trustees. 

During  these  years  Mr.  Prescott  was  active 
in  political  and  business  affairs.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  Chicago  Hydraulic  Company 
in  1840.  Tli is  was  the  predecessor  of  the 
city  water  works,  being  a  private  corpora- 
tion that  furnished  the  first  water  supply  by 
pumping  the  water  from  the  lake  and  dis- 
tributing it  in  pipes,  which  were  of  wood. 
The  same  year  his  name  appears  as  delegate 
to  a  Democratic  convention  held  at  Spring- 
field.  He  was  not  so  thoroughly  partisan 
as  to  be  careless  of  the  respect  due  to  oppo- 
nents, for  in  April,  1841,  after  the  death  of 
President  William  Henry  Harrison,  he  was 
upon  a  committee  of  citizens  to  devise  a 


memorial  of  the  distinguished  General  and 
President.  In  1846  he  was  serving  upon  the 
Democratic  congressional  committee. 

He  had  great  faith  in  the  future  of  Chi- 
cago, and  made  investments  in  real  estate,  in 
the  city  and  vicinity,  and  finally  embarked 
in  real  estate  as  a  business,  to  which  he  gave 
hisattention  as  long  as  he  remained  in  active 
business. 

In  1855  Mrs.  Prescott  died.  There  were 
two  children  of  the  union,  Frank  M.  Pres- 
cott, who  died  in  1877,  and  Edward  Pres- 
cott, who  resides  at  Rockville,  Maryland. 
On  the  7th  of  October,  1857,  Mr.  Prescott 
married  Miss  Amanda  Crundall,  of  Alle- 
ghany  county,  New  York.  Of  this  marriage 
the  issue  was  Reverend  Philip  Maxwell 
Prescott,  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  residing  in  Washington  City,  Susie. 
Prescott,  who  died  a  number  of  years  ago, 
and  Miss  Mary  A.  Prescott,  who  with  her 
mother  and  brother  survived  him.  Soon 
after  this  marriage  he  removed  to  Ports- 
mouth, X.  H.,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
returning  to  Chicago.  In  1860  he  removed 
to  the  suburb  of  Lyons,  where  he  had  large 
property  interests,  and  where  he  resided  for 
about  five  years. 

In  1872  Mr.  Prescott  removed  to  Wauke- 
gan,  which  continued  to  be  his  home  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1874  he 
accompanied  his  family  in  an  extensive 
European  tour,  residing  for  eighteen  months 
in  Stuttgart  for  the  educational  advantage  of 
his  children.  At  other  times  during  his  life 
he  made  less  extended  trips  through  the 
country,  always  deriving  great  pleasure  from 
travel. 

He  was  a  Democrat  in  politics,  enjoying 
great  influence  in  the  party,  but  after  his 
unfortunate  experience  in  office  as  Receiver, 
he  did  not  desire  political  promotion.  His 
religions  connection  was  with  the  Unitarian 
church,  hiving  baen  one  of  the  first  trus- 
tees of  Unity  church. 

He  was  an  excellent  musician,  having,  on 
occasion,  presided  at  the  organ  at  church,  as 
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an  amateur  performer.  He  was  fond  of 
books,  and,  as  the  result  of  a  liberal  education 
in  early  life  and  constant  familiarity  with 
the  literature  of  the  day,  he  was  well  in- 
formed ou  literary,  scientific  and  artistic 
topics,  as  well  as  current  politics,  and  was  in 
consequence  an  interesting  and  often  bril- 
liant conversationalist.  He  had  great  re- 
finement of  manner,  and  was  gentle  and 
courteous  in  all  his  intercourse.  One  of  his 
most  marked  characteristics  was  detestation 
of  whatever  was  base  or  ignoble.  He  had 
an  intuitive  perception  of  character,  and 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  whom 
he  regarded  as  deficient  in  integrity. 

His  life  was,  on  the  whole,  a  fortunate  and 
happy  one;  he  had  the  esteem  of  his  acquaint- 
ances, and  the  love  of  his  friends.  As  much 


honor  was  bestowed  upon  him  as  he  was 
willing  to  accept.  His  life. passed  in  serenity. 
Without  being  its  slave  he  was  diligent  in 
business,  which  prospered  under  his  hand. 
He  witnessed  the  marvelous  growth  of  one 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  continent,  of  which 
he  himself  had  placed  some  of  the  founda- 
tion stones.  At  the  ripe  age  of  seventy 
years  he  passed  away  at  his  home  in  Wau- 
kegan,  January  3,  1879.  Nearly  all  his 
cotemporaries,  the  settlers  in  Chicago  in 
the  thirties,  have  disappeared  from  the 
scenes  of  their  early  activity.  It  is  the  pro- 
vince and  delight  of  history  to  preserve  their 
names  and  embalm  their  memory,  for  the 
instruction  which  they  furnish,  and  the 
incitement  which  they  afford  to  coming 
generations. 


SETH   CATLIN. 


Seth  Catlin  was  a  native  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  born  at  Deerfield  in  the  year 
1812.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Jean  Chauvin, 
who  came  from  Normandy  and  settled  in 
Wethersfield,  Conn.,  in  1644.  Mr.  Catlin 
came  to  Chicago  in  1834,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  years.  It  was  a  period  when  the 
young  town  began  to  emerge  from  the  con- 
dition of  a  hamlet  and  to  reach  out  into  the 
surrounding  country  with  those  instrumen- 
talities of  commerce  which  have  made  her, 
in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  the  great  in- 
terior metropolis  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Catlin  filled  many  important  positions 
of  trust  in  commercial  and  banking  institu- 
tions; for  a  time  being  engaged  with  other 
contractors  in  the  building  of  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal  from  Chicago  to  La 
Salle. 

From  1850  to  1855  he  was  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  G.  A.  Lindley  &  Co.,  in  the  for- 
warding and  commission  business  at  La 
Salle,  111.  Returning  to  Chicago  he  was 
employed  by  the  house  of  Houghteling  & 
Shepard,  and  had  general  charge  of  their 


financial  interests,  in  all  of  which  he  showed 
marked  adaptation  to  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  affairs  as  well  as  integrity  and  up- 
rightness of  character.  He  afterwards  im- 
pressed himself  in  a  peculiar  manner  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  commercial  system  of 
Chicago. 

As  early  as  March,  1848,  a  meeting  of 
merchants  and  business  men  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  a  Board  of  Trade.  At 
this  meeting  a  constitution  was  submitted 
and  adopted.  April  8th,  1849,  it  assumed 
corporate  character  under  the  general  statutes 
of  Illinois. 

For  some  years  its  proceedings  were  rather 
of  a  social  than  a  business  character.  The 
consideration  of  measures  calculated  to  aid 
the  business  and  forward  the  interests  of 
Chicago,  rather  than  the  regulation  of  the 
trade  itself,  seemed  chiefly  to  engross  its  at- 
tention. 

At  the  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
held  in  their  new  rooms,  South  Water  and 
La  Salle  streets,  in  the  spring  of  1858, 
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Mr.  Catlin  was  elected  secretary  ;  his  ability 
as  an  accountant  and  his  general  business 
knowledge  peculiarly  fitting  him  for  that 
important  position.  The  membership  at  that 
time  was  377. 

Through  the  intelligent  and  comprehen- 
sive arrangements  made  by  the  new  secretary, 
the  board  entered  on  a  new  stage  of  exis- 
tence. Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no 
records  kept  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
Chicago.  He  itt  once  commenced  the  com- 
pilation of  statistics,  and  in  that  year  pub- 
lished the  first  annual  report  of  the  city's 
business.  In  this  work  he  was  assisted  by 
his  sons  Richard,  George  and  Charles.  East- 
ern market  reports  were  received,  and  trading 
in  the  staple  articles  of  Chicago  commerce 


took  on  new  activity.  The  system  arranged 
by  him  has  been  substantially  followed  to 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Catlin  continued  secretary  of  the 
board  through  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1863  he  was  af- 
fected by  a  lingering  illness,  which  after  a 
few  months  terminated  his  active  and  useful 
life  on  the  19th  of  January,  186-1,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-two  years. 

His  death  was  regarded  as  a  great  loss  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  which  adopted  resolu- 
tions highly  commendatory  of  his  fidelity 
and  ability.  The  board  also  caused  a  hand- 
some monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory 
at  Rosehill  cemetery. 


STEPHEN  F.  GALE. 


This  energetic  gentleman,  who,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-two  years,  with  the  vigorous  step 
and  active  miud  of  a  man  of  sixty,  still  attends 
to  the  details  of  his  vast  interests,  and  keeps 
himself  in  knowledge  and  sympathy  abreast 
of  the  new  generation  amongst  whom  he 
survives,  like  a  monarch  of  the  forest  among 
the  younger  growths  that  surround  it, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  surviving  settlers 
in  Chicago.  What  a  transformation  to  be 
wrought  under  the  eye  and  within  the  ma- 
ture life  of  a  single  living  man  !  If  the 
span  of  human  life  is  measured  by  ideas,  by 
new  sensations,  the  life  of  this  man  is  longer 
than  that  of  the  patriarchs  who  drew  out 
centuries  amid  the  monotony  of  the  deserts 
in  the  dull  round  of  pastoral  pursuits. 

Mr.  Gale  is  a  native  of  Exeter,  Rockingham 
county,  N.  II.,  where  he  was  born  March  8, 
1812.  The  family  is  one  of  antiquity  and  no 
little  repute  in  New  England,  where  an  un- 
usual number  of  its  members  have  been  men 
of  liberal  education  and  conspicuous  in  many 
ways  in  public  life.  Whatever  character  or 
talent  he  inherited  with  his  name  was  native, 
being  the  out-growth  of  those  subtle  influ- 


ences which  follow  the  blood  from  one  gener- 
ation to  another,  and  often  reproduce,  in  a 
descendant,  the  long  forgotten  features  and 
characteristics  of  a  remote  ancestor.  On  his 
mother's  side  he  was  allied  to  the  Easthams, 
of  New  Hampshire,  who  bore  a  conspicu- 
ous and  honorable  part  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  His  mother  made  a  second 
marriage  with  Col.  James  Burley,  a  promin- 
ent citizen  of  Exeter.  When  the  children 
of  the  new  connection  began  to  fill  up  the 
family  board,  the  lad,  at  about  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  sought  an  uncle  who  belonged 
to  the  celebrated  publishing  firm  of  Hilliard 
Gray  &  Co.,  in  Boston,  in  whose  service  he 
entered,  and  during  five  or  six  years  suc- 
ceeding he  learned,  by  practical  devotion  to 
its  varied  duties,  the  book  and  stationer's 
business.  He  had  little  scholastic  education, 
but  was  endowed  with  a  quick  intellect,  an 
inquiring  mind,  a  retentive  memory,  and  a 
patient  and  studious  habit.  To  such  a  young 
man  the  opportunities  offered  by  a  book 
store,  and  the  incitements  which  the  intel- 
lectual atmosphere  surrounding  him  applied, 
were  a  substitute  for  a  liberal  education, 
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more  ample  in  range  and  detail,  if  less  meth- 
odical and  disciplinary.  During  the  years  of 
apprenticeship  he  was  more  than  an  office 
drudge;  he  had  a  buoyant  and  enthusiastic 
spirit,  and  entered  into  the  sports  and  pas- 
times, social  life,  and  emulation  of  his 
fellows,  so  that  when  he  arrived  at  his  ma- 
jority he  was  not  only  well  equipped  with  a 
business  training,  but  also  conversant  with  the 
people  of  his  time,  and  their  ways.  At  this 
period,  like  most  young  men,  he  sought  a  lo- 
cation in  which  to  employ  his  powers,  and 
earn  a  living,  if  not  acquire  a  fortune.  Chic- 
ago at  that  time  had  a  name,  a  military  post, 
a  geographical  position,  and  a  boundless 
future  for  those  who  would  come  and  wait 
the  departure  of  the  Indians  to  their  new 
homes  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  young  man  decided  upon  the  western 
settlement,  and  in  September,  1835,  set  up 
his  stock  of  law,  medical,  school  and  miscel- 
laneous books,  besides  a  stock  of  blank 
books  and  stationery,  in  a  small  tenement  on 
the  south  side  of  South  Water  street,  be- 
tween Clark  and  La  Salle  streets.  Other 
immigrants  of  the  time  inclined  to  engage  in 
trade  brought,  one  dry  goods,  another  drugs, 
another  hardware,  another  leather  and  har- 
ness, another  groceries,  but  no  other- 
was  so  venturesome  as  to  think  to  make 
a  living  out  of  the  sale  of  books  and 
stationery.  However,  young  Gale  adhered 
to  the  old  adage  which  bids  "  a  shoe- 
maker stick  to  his  last."  And,  with  the 
versatility  of  a  genuine  Yankee,  he  made  his 
stock  more  attractive  by  adding  cutlery, 
wall-paper,  musical  instruments,  and  an  as- 
sortment of  nameless  "notions."  By  this  time 
a  considerable  immigration  had  set  in  and 
taken  possession  of  the  prairie  lands,  counties 
were  being  organized,  and  the  town  itself  was 
rapidly  growing.  Trade  was  prosperous. 
The  starting  of  country  schools  throughout 
the  State  brought  a  large  and  increasing  de- 
mand for  educational  books,  while  the  trin- 
kets and  notions  were  in  no  diminished  re- 
quest. There  was  little  competition,  the 


only  other  establishment  of  the  kind  making 
a  specialty  of  religious  books.  The  business 
soon  drifted  into  an  exclusively  book  and 
stationery  line,  and  the  little  one  story  frame 
store  was  packed  with  merchandise,  which 
needed  to  be  of  ten  replenished.  In  1839  Mr. 
Gale  published  a  compilation  of  the  statutes 
of  Illinois,  which  was  the  first  law  book  ever 
published  in  the  State,  and  was  known  to  the 
older  members  of  the  bar  as  "Gale's  Stat- 
utes." 

A  few  years  later  Mr.  A.  H.  Burley,  a 
half-brother  of  Mr.  Gale,  came  out  and  was 
installed  as  salesman,  and  in  1842  was  taken 
into  partnership,  the  firm  name  becoming 
S.  P.  Gale  &  Co.  In  1845  another  half- 
brother,  Mr.  Charles  Burley,  joined  the  en- 
terprise, purchasing  the  interest  of  Mr.  Gale, 
who  retired. 

After  having  become  well  established  in 
business,  Mr.  Gale  married  the  youngest 
daughter  of  T.  W.  Smith,  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois,  who  had 
been  assigned  to  act  as  circuit  judge  in  the 
Cook  county  circuit.  Mr.  Gale  established 
his  home  at  the  corner  of  Dearborn  and 
Washington  streets,  but  afterward  removed 
it  to  No.  83  Clark  street,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  during  the  ten  years  of  his  married 
life.  Here  his  two  children  were  born. 
They  were  a  daughter,  Medora,  who  became 
the  wife  of  Col.  William  Hale  Thompson, 
formerly  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  who  now 
survives  her  husband,  who,  after  resigning 
his  commission,  took  up  his  residence  in 
Chicago.  The  son  is  Edward  F.  Gale,  now 
a  resident  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Gale's  retirement  from  trade  in  no 
way  separated  him  from  an  active  participa- 
tion in  the  business  interests  of  Chicago. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  citizen,  who  hud 
studied  her  situation  and  incomparable  re- 
sources, and  had  unbounded  faith  in  her 
possibilities  of  growth  and  business.  He 
had,  too,  an  eye  to  the  value  of  real  estate, 
and  did  not  fear  to  venture  what  spare 
capital  he  could  command  in  lots  and  lands, 
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buying  many  choice  lots  in  the  business 
part  of  the  town,  which  could  be  secured  at 
moderate  prices. 

At  the  sales  by  the  canal  trustees,  he  pur- 
chased acre  tracts  on  the  west  side,  which 
was  then  beyond  urban  limits,  and  deemed 
"in  the  country."  Some  of  these,  held  to- 
day, constitute  whole  blocks  of  choice  pro- 
perty, a  single  lot  of  which  is  worth  far  more 
than  the  price  of  a  quarter  section  in  the 
times  of  canal  sales.  While  many  gigantic 
fortunes  have  been  built  up  in  Chicago  in 
commerce,  in  manufacture,  and  especially 
in  corporate  control  and  management,  there 
has  been  no  surer  road  to  fortune  than  that 
offered  by  real  estate,  judiciously  bought  and 
tenaciously  held. 

As  the  town  began  to  grow,  its  buildings 
often  constructed  of  inflammable  materials 
and  huddled  into  close  proximity  with  one 
another,  the  need  of  fire  protection  was  most 
apparent.  The  only  organizations  of  the 
time  were  Voluntary,  and  into  them  drifted 
the  best  young  men  of  the  city.  The  esprit 
de  corps,  that  in  other  communities  seeks  to 
build  up  military  organisations,  and  to  make 
them  "honorable"  even  before  they  become 
"ancient,"  in  Chicago  was  infused  into  her 
fire  companies.  Chicago  will  never  have 
any  more  honorable  organizations  than  the 
Red  Jackets,  Niagara,  Fire  Kings,  Hope  and 
Lafayette,  of  the  decade  from  1840  to  1850. 
Proud  men  marched  in  their  ranks  and 
pulled  at  their  ropes,  while  fair  women 
graced  their  social  meetings  and  awarded 
garlands  to  the  victors. 

Of  this  useful  and  honorable  voluntary 
fire  department,  Mr.  Gale  was  for  five  years, 
by  choice  of  his  associates,  made  chief  en- 
gineer, when  he  was  forced  by  ill-health  to 
decline  further  service.  There  is  no  trea- 
sure of  his  home  more  prized  than  the  picture 
which  represents  him  in  the  uniform  of 
chief;  and  no  memento  is  more  cherished 
than  the  old  brass  trumpet, which  represented 
his  official  position. 

The    transportation   facilities  of   Chicago 


had,  from  an  early  day,  enlisted  the  warmest 
interest  in  Mr.  Gale's  clear  vision  of  her  per- 
manent needs.  When  the  work  of  construc- 
tion on  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  fal- 
tered and  was  finally  suspended  from  lack  of 
funds  for  its  prosecution,  he  bestirred  him- 
self among  the  citizens  to  promote  an  early 
resumption.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
practical  measures  which  gave  the  first  rail 
connection  with  the  Mississippi  river,  co-op- 
erating with  William  B.  Ogden,  John  B. 
Turner  and  their  energetic  co-laborers,  in 
securing  means,  by  every  honest  device  of  in- 
genuity and  economy,  to  put  the  several  pro- 
jects in  operation.  On  the  12th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1849,  the  Aurora  Branch  railroad  com- 
pany was  incorporated,  and  Mr.  Gale,  being 
one  of  the  original  corporators,  was  chosen 
its  president. 

By  the  first  of  November,  1850,  the  line 
had  been  completed  and  cars  passed  over  it 
from  Aurora  to  Chicago,  over  the  track  of 
the  Galena  and  Chicago  Union  line.  Then 
Mr.  Gale  turned  his  attention  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  road,  and  it  was  largely  through 
his  efforts  that  the  entire  subscription  was 
obtained  to  build  the  road  from  Aurora  to 
Mendota,  there  to  connect  with  the  main  line 
of  the  Illinois  Central  railway,  then  being 
constructed  from  Cairo  to  Galena.  By  sub- 
sequent traffic  arrangement  and  consolida- 
tions the  several  lines  now  composing  the 
great  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  railroad 
system  were  united,  and  by  March  1st,  1855, 
the  system  was  in  operation  from  Chicago  to 
Burlington  and  Quincy.  Thus  Mr.  Gale,  by 
priority  of  official  position,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  pioneer  and  founder  of  this 
great  artery  of  commerce,  so  fruitful  of 
advantage  to  the  trans-Mississippi  region  as 
well  as  to  Chicago.  He  has  also  been  largely 
interested  in  opening  and  developing  some 
of  the  most  northern  coal  mines  in  the  State, 
besides  being  one  of  the  corporators  of  a  com- 
pany to  develop  one  of  the  largest  stone 
quarries  in  Lemont,  Illinois,  in  which  he  is 
still  interested. 
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Mr.  Gale  has  been  also  interested  in  many 
financial  institutions,  as  a  matter  of  business 
or  duty,  and  has  been  trustee  and  director 
in  some  where  his  prudence,  sagacity  and 
enterprise,  united  to  an  unswerving  fidelity, 
have  been  of  great  service  in  tiding  them 
over  the  shoals  and  quicksands  which  ruin  so 
many  great  enterprises,  and  yet  he  has  led 
among  men  a  comparatively  quiet  and  un- 
eventful life.  His  religious  affiliation,  true 
to  his  Boston  nurture,  has  been  with  the 
Unitarian  church.  He  has  fellowshipped 
and  labored  with  the  Church  of  the  Messiah 
since  its  organization.  In  politics  he  was  a 
Whig  until  the  Eepublican  party  took  its 
place,  when  he  adhered  to  the  latter,  seeking 
to  promote  good  government  without  per- 
sonal ends.  He  has  never  sought  or  accepted 
office  of  any  kind.  Early  in  the  fifties  the 
two  prominent  political  parties  came  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a  citi- 
zens' ticket  for  the  coming  municipal  elec- 
tion. Mr.  Gale  received  the  nomination  for 


the  mayoralty,  but  was  obliged  to  decline 
the  honor  in  consequence  of  other  and  press- 
ing duties.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot  in  the 
war  time,  and  did  good  service  at  the  outset 
in  bringing  a  supply  of  arms  to  the  State 
capital.  He  is  a  careful  and  methodical 
business  man,  a  kind  and  generous  neighbor, 
a  lover  of  books,  and  a  great  reader  of  current 
literature,  history,  and  of  passing  events. 
He  is  a  man  of  the  present,  despite  his  ripe- 
ness of  years,  alike  careless  of  the  dead 
dogmas  of  the  past,  and  the  unsolvable  prob- 
lems of  the  future. 

While  his  fellow  voyagers  in  the  early  life 
in  Chicago  have  mostly  fallen  by  the  way, 
Mr.  Gale  yet  pursues,  when  at  home,  his 
round  of  business,  diversified  with  varied 
reading  and  the  sweet  endearments  of  child 
and  grand-children,  while  he  still  enjoys  his 
visits  to  the  old  homestead,  which  remains  in 
the  family,  and  the  rugged  scenery  and 
bracing  air  of  his  native  New  Hampshire 
hills. 


WILLIAM  JONES. 


William  Jones  was  born  at  Charlemont, 
Franklin  county,  Mass.,  on  the  22d  of  Oc- 
tober, 1789.  His  father,  also  named  William, 
removed  to  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  died  when  this  son  was  but  fourteen 
years  of  age,  leaving  a  family  of  younger  sons 
and  daughters.  At  nineteen  years  the  care 
of  the  family  seemed  to  rest  upon  him,  and 
seeing  the  necessity  of  doing  something  for 
their  support,  he  left  home  to  seek  his  for- 
tune in  the  West.  Before  the  Erie  canal  was 
projected  it  was  a  great  undertaking  to  go 
from  the  eastern  to  the  western  portion  of 
New  York,  which  at  that  period  began  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  restless  and 
enterprising  sons  of  New  England.  The 
young  emigrant  found  a  satisfactory  location 
in  the  town  of  Hanover,  Chautauqua  county, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  bought  some  land,  and,  hav- 
ing sent  for  his  mother  and  a  sister,  settled 


down  to  a  farmer's  life.  His  ability  at  once 
attracted  attention  among  the  settlers  of 
that  then  new  country,  who  chose  him  con- 
stable and  collector,  and  later  he  became 
deputy  sheriff  of  the  county.  His  settle- 
ment had  so  much  promise  of  permanence 
that  he  married.  The  lady  was  Miss  Anna 
Gregory. 

Failing  health  at  length  compelled  him  to 
change  his  occupation,  and  he  removed  to 
Buffalo,, N.  Y.,  in  1824.  There  he  started 
in  business  as  a  grocer,  but  was  soon  ap- 
pointed light-house  keeper  at  the  mouth  of 
Buffalo  Creek.  When  Buffalo  became  incor- 
porated as  a  city,  the  mayor,  Dr.  Ebc-nezer 
Johnson,  appointed  him  chief  of  police,  and 
he  also  served  as  tax  collector.  He  was  also 
employed  as  deputy  superintendent  of  the 
government  work  on  the  harbor.  These 
various  employments  show  that  he  was  en- 
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dowed  with  much  versatility  of  talent,  while 
his  subsequent  career  evinces  that  he  pos- 
sessed too  much  enterprise  to  be  content 
with  the  capricious  occupations  incident  to 
public  service.  Buffalo  was  already  con- 
nected with  several  rising  towns  along  the 
lakes,  through  the  commerce  which  was 
carried  on  by  means  of  sailing  vessels  and 
occasional  steamboats,  plying  as  far  as  Cleve- 
land arid  Detroit.  Looking  over  the  map, 
Mr.  Jones  was  convinced  that  beyond  these 
already  growing  centres  of  trade  there 
would  soon  grow  up  a  town  at  the  south 
westerly  bend  of  Lake  Michigan,  where  the 
commerce  of  the  lakes  must  be  transhipped 
to  the  rich  country  lying  beyond.  In  the 
spring  of  1831,  accompanied  by  his  eldest 
sou,  Fernando,  he  visited  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  called  upon  the  old  Indian  trader, 
John  Jacob  Astor.  His  son  takes  great  sat- 
isfaction in  relating  that  Mr.  Astor  informed 
his  father  that  he  was  about  to  establish  and 
build  up  a  town  on  Green  Bay,  at  the  foot 
of  Lake  Michigan.  He  pointed  out  the  lo- 
cation on  the  map,  and  said  vessels  and  even 
steamboats  would  go  from  Buffalo  and  land 
at  this  town,  which  he  named  Astoria,  and 
build  up  a  great  city,  predicting  that  Green 
Bay  would  be  connected  by  a  canal  with  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  river.  But  Mr. 
Jones  pointed  out  Chicago  and  said:  "Your 
sail  vessels  and  steamers  will  not  stop  until 
they  reach  the  head  of  the  lake  and  arrive  at 
Chicago,  which  is  to  be  the  great  city  of  the 
West,  and  there  I  am  going."  Subsequent 
events  have  demonstrated  whose  judgment 
and  foresight  was  superior  in  that  relative 
estimate  of  probalities.  Probably  he  had 
heard  of  the  projected  canal  which  was  to 
connect  Lake  Michigan  with  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  having  its  terminus  at 
Chicago. 

Impressed  with  these  ideas,  in  the  summer 
of  1831  he  set  out  on  a  trip  of  observation. 
To  Detroit  by  steamer  was  a  pleasant,  though 
not  very  speedy,  summer  excursion.  There 
he  took  stage  for  Ann  Arbor,  thence  to 


Kalamazoo  by  wagon,  down  the  St.  Joseph 
river  in  a  skiff,  and  on  to  Elkhart.  From 
this  point  he  finished  his  journey  to  Chi- 
cago on  horse-back.  Here  he  found  an 
unoccupied  military  post,  a  little  hamlet  of 
two  or  three  hundred  inhabitants,  but  to  his 
mind  a  "promise  and  potency"  of  a  great 
future.  Content  with  his  observations  he 
returned  to  Buffalo,  and  in  the  following 
February  he  again  visited  Chicago,  this  time 
making  an  investment  in  real  estate.  It 
consisted  in  the  purchase  of  two  lots 
between  Clark  and  Dearborn  streets,  one 
on  South  Water  street,  and  another  on 
Lake.  They  were  80  by  100  feet  in  size, 
and  cost  $100  each.  It  was  a  good  invest- 
ment, although  at  the  time  the  locality  was 
unattractive  enough,  being  a  quagmire,  and 
at  some  times  of  the  year  quite  inaccessible. 
This  was  the  first  purchase  of  real  estate  in 
Chicago  by  a  non-resident  speculator.  He 
also  purchased  at  the  school  sale,  in  1833, 
block  133  in  the  school  section,  on  Clark 
and  Twelfth  streets,  for  the  paltry  sum  of 
$152. 

On  his  return  to  Buffalo  he  advised  the 
workmen  who  had  been  employed  under  him 
on  the  harbor,  as  well  as  other  Buffalo 
acquaintances,  to  go  to  Chicago,  buy  land 
and  become  rich.  A  goodly  number  took 
his  advice,  including  Samuel  Jackson,  the 
five  Morrison  brothers,  Alex.  McGregor  and 
Star  Foot,  all  of  whom  became  moderately 
wealthy  by  the  rise  in  real  estate. 

In  the  spring  of  1834  he  again  came  to 
Chicago  and,  building  a  store  on  the  South 
Water  street  lot,  he  opened  a  stove  and  hard- 
ware business,  having  as  a  partner  Mr.  Byram 
King,  of  Buffalo.  The  business  was  con- 
ducted under  the  firm  name  of  Jones  &  King, 
and  afterwards  Jones,  King&  Company,  Mr. 
Heury  B.  Clark  having  been  admitted  to  the 
firm. 

In  the  autumn  of  1835  he  moved  to  Chicago 
and  occupied  a  modest  cottage  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  Randolph  and  Dearborn  streets, 
then  pretty  well  out  in  the  prairie.  To  the 
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trade  in  hardware  was  added  the  foundry 
business,  which  subsequently  grew  into  great 
importance.  Mr.  Jones  invested  his  means 
freely  in  real  estate.  The  panic  which  swept 
over  the  country  in  1837  inflicted  severe 
losses  upon  him,  but  he  soon  recovered,  and 
the  rebound  which  followed  carried  values 
with  ever  increasing  rapidity  upward,  and 
brought  him  fortune. 

Though  one  of  the  pioneers  of  business  in 
Chicago,  it  is  not  as  a  business  man  that  Mr. 
Jones  was  most  successful  in  impressing  his 
influence  on  the  rising  city.  His  character, 
rather  than  his  money,  became  a  force  in  the 
community.  He  was  a  religious  man,  with 
high  ideals,  inflexible  integrity,  and  firm  con- 
victions of  the  value  of  education  and  moral- 
ity as  bases  upon  which  to  build  up  lasting 
prosperity.  To  these  objects  he  gave  liber- 
ally of  his  time  and  labor.  It  is  to  such 
minded  men,  largely  products  of  New  Eng- 
land institutions,  that  Chicago,  amidst  all 
the  bustle  of  its  streets  and  the  competition 
in  its  marts  of  trade,  owes  its  system  of 
public  education,  its  great  libraries,  its  col- 
lections of  art,  its  churches  and  hospitals, 
all  which  have  given  it  a  pre-eminence  in 
later  years  for  the  culture  of  the  spirit,  which 
in  scope  and  perfection  has  approached  that 
which  has  'ong  since  been  accorded  to  Boston, 
as  the  "Athens  of  America." 

Almost  from  the  beginning  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Chicago,  Mr.  Jones  filled  some 
public  positions,  not  yielding  emolument  or 
much  fame,  but  which  affected  directly  the 
good  order  of  the  community  or  its  advance- 
ment in  education  and  good  citizenship.  He 
was  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  several  years. 
Next  he  represented  the  third  ward  in  the 
city  council  for  two  years.  At  the  second 
municipal  election,  in  1838,  he  was  a  candi- 
date on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  mayor,  but 
was  defeated  by  Buckner  S.  Morris.  He 
regarded  his  defeat  as  a  greater  honor  to 
him  than  success  brought  to  his  opponent, 
for  he  was  an  inflexible  opponent  of  gamb- 
ling and  a  pronounced  temperance  man, 


and  did  not  shrink  from  a  declaration  of 
his  purpose,  if  elected,  to  prohibit  gaming 
and  to  discourage,  by  legal  methods,  the 
baneful  traffic  in  intoxicants.  This  position, 
in  a  community  given  over  to  the  habitual 
use  of  spirituous  liquors  and  to  occasional 
debauchery,  cost  him  many  votes,  and  his 
whig  opponent  was  elected  by  sixteen  major- 
ity. He  early  joined  the  volunteer  fire  de- 
partment and  was  elected  assistant' foreman 
of  "Fire  Kings." 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools  that  he  gave  the  longest  and  most 
efficient  service  to  the  public.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  school 
inspectors  in  1840  and  continued  in  that 
office  until  1852.  During  these  terms  he 
was  three  times  chosen  president  of  the  board 
of  education .  His  colleagues  upon  the  board 
in  1840  were,  J.  Y.  Scammon,  Isaac  N.  Arn- 
old, Nathan  H.  Bolles,  John  Gray,  J.  H. 
Scott  and  Hiram  Hugunin,  and  it  was  by 
such  men  that  he  was  annually  re-elected  to 
preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the  body  for 
eleven  years. 

Not  content  with  freely  giving  his  time, 
he  opened  his  purse  for  the  benefit  of  indi- 
gent pupils  of  the  public  schools,  contribu- 
ting at  one  time  $1,000  to  buy  books  for 
their  use.  So  greatly  were  his  services  ap- 
preciated that  one  of  the  public  schools  was 
named  for  him  and  carries  his  name  to  the 
present  time.  He  also  took  a  deep  interest 
in  higher  education,  being  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Chicago  University 
and  president  of  its  executive  committee.  At 
one  time  he  made  a  donation  of  $40,000  in 
aid  of  this  child  of  his  solicitude,  and  left 
the  insitution  $10,000  in  his  will.  The 
trustees,  in  recognition  of  his  generosity, 
named  the  new  south  wing  of  the  institution 
"  Jones  Hall,"  the  main  build  ing  being  called 
'•  Douglas  Hall."  Douglas  and  Jones  stood 
together  in  persistent  labor  and  pecuniary 
sacrifices,  to  nurse  the  infant  life  of  this 
fountain  of  higher  education,  and  now 
that  it  has  given  place  to  a  new  institution 
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with  the  same  name,  which  has  become  the 
beneficiary  of  millions,  the  friends  of  the  old 
University  and  their  early  devotion  should 
not  be  forgotten.  In  works  of  charity  and 
humanity  he  was  not  less  interested.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Chicago  Or- 
phan Asylum  and  was  president  of  its  board 
of  trustees. 

It  is  by  such  labors  of  devotion  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  not  spasmodically  rendered  as 
some  strong  impulse  moved  him,  but  syste- 
matically, through  a  course  of  thirty  years, 
by  force  of  an  innate  love  of  humanity,  that 
Mr.  Jones  had  become  entitled  to  wear  a 
halo  of  honor  among  the  founders  of  the  ben- 
evolent institutions  of  the  city,  which  will 
endure  as  long  as  men  continue  to  honor  the 
memory  of  their  benefactors. 

When  it   is  remembered   that  he   was  not 


bred  in  academic  halls,  but  commenced  his 
career  in  poverty  and  shared  the  common 
lot  of  labor  in  toilsome  occupations  and  con- 
tinued to  pursue  an  ordinary  business  life, 
his  devotion  to  these  high  purposes  will  be 
regarded  as  not  less  rare  than  honorable. 
Throughout  his  life  he  was  highly  reputed 
for  honesty,  integrity  and  ability, — virtues 
which, however  homely,  bring  a  higher  reward 
than  wealth  or  civic  honor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  walked  hand  in  hand 
for  twenty  years,  during  the  most  important 
era  in  Chicago's  wonderful  history.  Ten 
children  were  born  to  them,  of  whom  only 
one  survives,  Mr.  Fernando  Jones,  a  promi- 
nent and  well-known  citizen  of  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Jones  died  February  15,  1854,  and  Mr. 
Jones  on  the  18th  of  January,  1868. 


FERNANDO  JONES. 


This  estimable  citizen  has  grown  up  from 
boyhood  in  Chicago,  where  he  still  lives,  in  a 
hale  old  age,  enjoying  the  fruits  of  a  busy 
and  well-ordered  life,  and  sharing  the  won- 
derful progress  which  has  been  made  in  this 
phenomenal  city,  mostly  under  his  own  eyes. 

By  birth  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  having  been  born  at  Forestville, 
Chautauqua  county,  on  the  26th  day  of  May. 
1820.  His  parents,  William  and  Anna 
(Gregory)  Jones,  removed  to  Buffalo  when 
he,  their  second  child  and  eldest  son,  was 
four  years  old.  While  in  school  at  Buffalo 
he  had  for  a  teacher  a  young  man  who  be- 
came president  of  the  United  States,  Millard 
Fillmore.  Afterwards  he  pursued  his  studies 
at  the  Fredonia  academy,  where  he  was  a 
classmate  of  Reuben  E.  Fenton,  afterwards 
governor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  1835,  when  Fernando  was  fifteen  years 
old,  the  family  removed  to  Chicago,  where 
his  father  engaged  in  the  stove  and  hardware 
business  on  South  Water  street,  in  which  he 


was  aided  by  his  son.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
in  Chicago  young  Jones,  by  intercourse  with 
the  natives  that  then  frequented  the  place 
where  they  received  their  annuities,  picked 
up  enough  of  their  vernacular  to  enable  him 
to  carry  on  conversation  in  the  native  tongue, 
by  which  he  made  himself  useful  to  the 
traders  and  largely  because  of  which  he  was 
employed  as  clerk  by  the  disbursing  agent  of 
the  government.  He  was  also  early  engaged 
as  clerk  in  the  United  States  land  offices, 
and  in  the  office  of  the  trustees  of  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  canal. 

From  1837  to  1839  he  studied  at  the 
academy  at  Canandaigua,  New  York,  where 
he  occupied  the  room  lately  vacated  by  the 
young  student,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who 
had  left  the  institution  to  read  law  in  the 
office  of  John  C.  Spencer,  in  Canandaigua, 
with  whom  he  contracted  a  friendship  that 
lasted  during  the  life  of  the  distinguished 
statesman.  He  was  a  classmate  of  the  un- 
fortunate Phillip  Spencer,  son  of  the  secre- 
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tary  of  the  navy,  John  C.  Spencer,  who  was 
executed  for  alleged  mutiny  on  the  brig 
Somers. 

On  his  return  to  Chicago  Mr.  Jones  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  real  estate  business,  in 
which  his  father  had  become  engaged,  giv- 
ing his  attention  to  the  examination  of  titles 
and.drawing  conveyances.  He  thus  obtained 
an  insight  into  the  system  of  public  records, 
an  intricate  and  important  branch  of  the 
real  estate  business,  which  afterwards 
engaged  his  attention  and  furnished  the 
important  occupation  of  his  life. 

About  this  time,  his  health  becoming  im- 
paired, he  spent  several  years  at  the  South, 
returning  invigorated  and  restored  through 
rest  in  the  equable  climate  of  that  region. 
Later  he  spent  two  years  at  Jackson,  Mich., 
where  he  was  engaged  in  literary  work,  edit- 
ing some  monthly  publications  devoted  to 
temperance,  education  and  agriculture.  He 
next  went  to  Eock  Island,  111.,  where  he 
remained  until  1853,  managing  some  large 
real  estate  interests  that  he  had  acquired 
there. 

In  the  last  mentioned  year  he  returned  to 
Chicago  and  soon  undertook  the  great  work 
that  employed  the  best  years  of  his  life. 
Associating  with  himself  a  gentleman  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  made  at  Eock  Island, 
Mr.  John  D.  Brown,  he  devised  a  system  of 
abstracts  of  titles  and  prepared,  with  infinite 
patience  and  detail,  books  embodying  in  com- 
pact form  all  valuable  information  respecting 
land  titles  contained  in  the  public  records  of 
the  county.  Besides  Mr.  Brown,  who  retired 
from  the  business,  Mr.  Jones  had  as  partners 
in  the  business,  at  various  times,  Mr.  Eobert 
\V.  Smith  and  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Sellers;  but 
until  1871,  when  the  great  fire  destroyed  all 
the  public  records  as  well  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  private  abstracts  of  title,  Mr.  Jones 
kept  the  management  and  control  of  the 
vast  business  in  his  own  hands.  After  the 
fire  the  three  abstract  firms  of  Chase  Broth- 
ers, Shortall  &  Hoard,  and  Jones  &  Sellers 
were  consolidated,  and  the  business  continued 


under  the  style  of  Handy,  Simmons  &  Co., 
and  later  under  the  name  of  Handy  &  Co. 
The  new  firm  became  the  owner  of  such  books 
and  materials  belonging  to  its  predecessors  as 
had  been  saved  from  the  flames,  and  these  rec- 
ords are  now  owned  by  the  Title  Guarantee 
&  Trust  Company,  of  which  corporation 
Henry  H.  Handy  is  still  in  charge  of  the 
abstract  department.  Mr.  Jones  being  thus 
relieved  from  active  participation  in  a  busi- 
ness, the  foundation  of  which  he  had  laid 
with  great  labor  and  expense,  retired.  But 
the  knowledge  of  titles  and  of  values  which 
he  had  gained  made  him,  in  the  confused 
condition  which  the  loss  of  the  records  had 
introduced,  of  great  service  in  settling  dis- 
putes and  quieting  titles,  and  he  is  constantly 
called  on  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Jones  has  held  some  important  civil 
positions  during  his  residence  in  Chicago. 
In  1859  he  was  elected  alderman  of  the 
third  ward,  and  served  in  the  city  council 
during  the  mayoralties  of  John  C.  Haines 
and  John  Weutworth.  He  was  also  super- 
visor of  the  town  of  South  Chicago  during 
the  war,  and  as  such  had  civil  jurisdiction 
over  Camp  Douglas. 

He  was  for  a  time  trustee  of  the  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  at  Jacksonville,  and  also  a 
trustee  of  the  Chicago  Orphan  Asylum.  He 
was  for  many  years,  and  is  still,  a  trustee  of 
the  Chicago  University. 

He  has  been  identified  with  some  large 
real  estate  interests  and  business  enterprises, 
in  which  he  has  earned  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion for  public  spirit,  integrity  and  capacity. 

Having  been  released  from  business  cares, 
Mr.  Jones,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
decade,  took  his  family,  consisting  of  Mrs. 
Jones,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  and  spent 
several  years  abroad.  They  resided  for  three 
years  at  Florence,  two  years  in  Paris,  and 
one  year  in  Venice,  Eome  and  Mentone. 
During  this  period  they  accumulated  a  great 
store  of  ancient  pictures  and  objects  of  art, 
which  render  their  home  a  veritable  museum 
of  curiosities.  Mr.  Jones  allowed  the  people 
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of  Chicago  to  share  with  him  the  pleasures 
and  advantages  of  life  in  the  venerable  cities 
of  the  old  world,  by  a  series  of  graphic 
letters,  which  he  furnished  for  publication 
in  the  Chicago  Times,  then  conducted  by 
his  old  friend,  Wilbur  F.  Storey. 

Mrs.  Jones'  maiden  name  was  Jane  Graham. 
She  was  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
her  family  early  removed  to  Henry  county, 
111.  The  marriage  was  contracted  July  7, 
1853,  about  the  time  Mr.  Jones  left  Rock 
Island.  Mrs.  Jones  is  a  lady  of  great  force 
of  character,  high  intelligence  and  liberal 
culture.  She  has  been  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  the  Chicago 


Medical  College  for  Women,  and  has  taken 
deep  interest  in  measures  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  education  and  widen  the  sphere 
of  her  own  sex. 

Mr.  Jones'  only  daughter,  Genevieve,  is 
the  widow  of  the  lamented  George  R.  Grant, 
an  attorney  of  Chicago.  The  son,  Graham 
Jones,  who  recently  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  and  at  the  law  school  in  Chicago,  is 
married  to  Miss  Pauline  Greene. 

The  family  residence  is  at  No.  1834  Prairie 
avenue,  which,  it  need  not  be  said  after  a 
review  of  the  character  of  its  occupants,  is 
a  centre  of  culture,  refinement  and  hospi- 
tality. 


CHARLES  FOLLANSBEE. 


The  life  of  this  man,  whose  active  years 
have  been  nearly  commensurate  with  the 
life  of  the  great  city  which  he  made  his 
home,  began  at  the  town  of  Paxton,  Wor- 
cester county,  Mass.,  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  October,  1810.  He  was  of  good  par- 
entage. His  grandfather,  Thomas  T.  Fol- 
lansbee,  followed  the  sea,  sailing  from  the 
port  of  Boston,  where  his  family  resided. 
His  father  was  Ebenezer,  and  his  mother 
Clarissa  (Taft)  Follansbue,  residing  at  Mil- 
bury,  Mass.,  where  the  father  carried  on  a 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  scythes. 
When  Charles  was  a  lad  of  ten  years  the  fam- 
ily removed  to  central  New  York,  where,  at 
Watertown,  Jefferson  county,  he  was  brought 
up.  He  had  good  advantages  of  education, 
but,  being  of  a  practical  turn,  he  learned  the 
business,  which  his  father  was  prosecuting 
on  a  large  scale,  and  remained  beyond  his 
minority,  assisting  his  father  in  its  conduct. 

Here,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1835,  he 
married  MissSilly  Merriam  Coburn,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Hon.  Merriam  Coburn,  of  Watertown. 

The  following  May  he  turned  his  face 
toward  the  setting  sun,  seeking  a  home  in 
the  wild  West,  which  then  began  to  attract 
the  attention  of  ambitious  young  men  at 


the  East.  Whether  by  the  exercise  of  saga- 
cious judgment  or  affected  by  that  tide  which 
leads  men  on  to  fortune,  he  determined  to 
settle  in  Chicago.  There  surely  was  little 
in  the  straggling  settlement  at  that  time 
which  was  calculated  to  strike  the  fancy  of  a 
young  man  who  had  been  reared  among  the 
swelling  hills  and  smiling  farms  of  central 
New  York.  The  entire  population  did  not 
much  exceed  that  of  the  rural  village  whence 
he  had  come.  The  eye  that  looked  upon  the 
unpicturesque  landscape  needed  the  keener 
vision  of  the  seer  to  discern  the  gathering 
multitude,  with  the  bewildering  hum  of 
industries  and  trade  that  was  soon  to  change 
alike  its  character  and  its  future.  He  joined 
his  fortunes  to  the  rising  town  and  lived, 
while  helping  on  its  growth  and  sharing  its 
busy  life,  to  see  it  become  the  great  interior 
metropolis  of  the  continent. 

It  was  manifestly  no  place  for  the  scythe- 
maker  to  carry  on  his  trade.  With  the  ready 
adaptability  of  a  man  of  genuine  business 
instincts  he  decided  to  go  into  trade,  and 
obtaining  a  building  on  Lake  street,  along 
which  clustered  nearly  all  the  business  of  the 
place,  he  expended  his  little  capital,  using 
such  credit  as  his  character  and  antecedents 
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entitled  him  to,  in  stocking  it  with  merchan- 
dise. It  was  a  general  stock,  including  dry 
goods,  and  was  offered  at  retail  and  in  job 
lots.  Probably  this  was  the  beginning  of 
the  wholesale  dry  goods  trade  in  Chicago. 
The  business,  under  prudent  management 
and  careful  attention,  prospered,  though  for 
a  year  or  two  the  times  were  adverse. 

In  1848  Mr.  Follansbee  was  the  candidate 
of  the  Democratic  party  for  mayor,  but  he 
was  beaten  by  his  Whig  competitor,  John  P. 
Chapin. 

By  1851,  admonished  by  the  state  of  his 
health  that  he  ought  to  seek  relief  from  the 
care  and  confinement  of  business,  and  think- 
ing that  the  accumulation  of  fifteen  years  of 
successful  effort  afforded  sufficient  means  to 
enable  him  to  live  in  retirement,  he  closed 
the  business  and  took  a  year's  vacation  in 
Europe. 

On  his  return  to  Chicago  he  did  not  re- 
sume mercantile  business,  but  gave  his 
attention  to  his  own  investments,  which  had 
been  made  largely  in  real  estate.  A  favorite 
mode  of  investment  was  the  building  of 
houses  to  accommodate  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing population  of  the  city.  First  and  last 
he  erected  more  than  one  hundred  tenements 
of  one  kind  and  another.  In  1855  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  board  of 
health,  and  from  1801  he  was  a  director  of 
the  Home  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  company. 
He  was  among  the  signers  to  a  call  for  a  war 
meeting  held  in  Bryan  Hall,  January  5th, 
1861,  the  largest  public  meeting  which  had 
ever  been  held  in  the  city,  where  men  of  all 
parties  rallied  to  the  defense  of  the  imper- 
iled Union. 

In  1865  the  banking  house  of  C.  Follans- 


bee and  Son  was  opened,  and  continued  to  do 
a  safe  and  prosperousbusiness  for  about  twelve 
years,  when,  for  reasons  similar  to  those  which 
induced  him  to  retire  from  mercantile  life, 
he  closed  the  business.  Henceforth,  until 
his  death  about  ten  years  later,  he  lived  a 
life  disconnected  with  the  conduct  of  an 
active  business,  but  by  no  means  retired  from 
the  business  and  activity  of  the  city. 

He  was  a  Mason  of  high  standing,  and 
was  the  first  man  in  Illinois  to  join  the 
Apollo  Commandery,  formed  May  15,  1845, 
and  was  elected  its  first  treasurer.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Chicago  Orphan 
Asylum,  and  its  treasurer  from  1864  to  1879. 

His  career  has  been  one  of  great  activity 
and  uncommon  success,  due  to  the  exercise 
of  good  judgment  and  the  exhibition,  under 
all  circumstances,  of  the  strictest  integrity. 
No  taint  of  dishonesty  rested  upon  him. 
He  was  plain  and  unassuming  in  his  conduct, 
but  had  the  faculty  of  attaching  friends 
whose  esteem,  once  obtained,  was  never  for- 
feited. He  was  tolerant  of  the  opinions 
and  careful  of  the  rights  of  others,  recog- 
nizing the  equal  liberty  of  all.  In  all  the 
relations  which  a  man  bears  in  life  he  was 
most  exemplary,  fulfilling  the  obligations  of 
citizen,  husband,  father  and,  a  neighbor  in 
the  kindliest  manner. 

Mr.  Follansbee's  death  occurred  June  14, 
1887.  BesiJes  his  wife,  who  had  been  a 
notable  woman  among  the  charities  of  the 
city,  three  sons  survive,  who  are  among  the 
active  and  honorable  business  men  of  Chicago. 
They  are  Merill  C.,  Frank  H.  and  Charles 
E.  Follansbee. 

Three  other  children  born  to  the  family 
passed  away  before  the  father. 


CAPTAIN  PETER  F.  FLOOD. 


Peter  F.  Flood,  one  of  the  best  known  and 
universally  esteemed  vessel-men  connected 
with  Chicago's  early  history,  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  having  been  born  at  Kildare,  in 


Queens  county,  on  November  10,  1812.  His 
father's  family  had  been  prominently  con- 
nected with  public  affairs  in  that  island  since 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  one  of 
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his  ancestors  having  been  chief  justice,  and 
others  having  held  important  offices  of  civil 
trust. 

Peter's  father — Mr.  James  Flood — immi- 
grated from  Ireland  to  this  country  shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  making  his 
home  in  Vermont  in  1817.  Growing  dissat- 
isfied with  life  in  the  Green  Mountain  State,  he 
removed,  with  his  family,  to  central  New 
York,  taking  up  his  residence  at  Utica. 
Here,  while  the  future  lake  captain  was  a 
mere  child  of  twelve  years,  he  died.  His 
widow  found  herself  unable  to  afford  her 
children  (of  whom  she  had  several)  the  edu- 
cational advantages  which  she  would  have 
wished  to  give  them.  Peter  went  to  live  at 
the  home  of  Major  Corcoran,  near  Ogdens- 
burg,  a  friend  of  his  father  and  the  husband 
of  a  daughter  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who 
died  at  the  hands  of  Aaron  Burr.  The  boy 
was  denied  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  any 
education  other  than  such  rudimentary 
knowledge  as  he  might  acquire  through  a 
desultory  attendance  at  the  public  schools 
during  a  few  months  of  each  year.  But 
young  Flood  came  of  stock  which  had  pro- 
duced barristers  and  men  of  affairs,  and  he 
promptly  entered  a  protest  against  this  cur- 
tailment of  his  opportunities.  By  way  of 
answer  to  this  not  unreasonable  remonstrance, 
Major  Corcoran  turned  him  adrift  at  the  age 
of  fourteen. 

With  a  lad's  love  of  adventure  he  sought 
employment  on  a  vessel  then  fitting  out  at 
Ogdensburg  for  an  early  lake  voyage.  Her 
captain  was  inclined  to  demur,  but  some- 
thing about  the  boy  indicated  a  self-reliant, 
manly  disposition,  and  he  took  the  question 
under  advisement.  This  determined  his  vo- 
cation in  life,  and  he  abandoned  the  calling 
only  when,  through  energy,  industry  and  in- 
tegrity, he  had  accumulated  a  moderate  for- 
tune. 

Nine  years  later  he  crossed  the  bar  at  the 
entrance  to  Chicago  harbor  as  mate  of  a 
sailing  vessel  owned  by  Fitzhugh  &  Lyons. 
From  that  date  until  1865,  when  he  retired 


from  active  business,  he  sailed  between  this 
city  and  eastern  lake  ports.  From  mate  he  rose 
to  be  master,  and  had  scarcely  passed  the  age 
of  thirty  when  he  owned  and  commanded  his 
own  vessel,  the  "Reindeer,"  which  he  bought 
from  the  Davidson  Brothers  in  Buffalo. 
Within  a  few  years  he  bought  a  considerably 
larger  craft,  which  had  been  christened  the 
"  L.  P.  Hilliard,"  after  a  personal  friend, 
who,  like  himself,  was  one  of  Chicago's  pio- 
neers. This  vessel  was  wrecked  off  of  Green 
Bay,  and  Captain  Flood  and  his  crew 
narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.  This  was 
the  first  serious  financial  loss  which  he  had 
encountered,  yet  —  nothing  daunted  —  he 
bought  the  schooner  "  John  Webber,"  which 
he  kept  in  commission  for  the  carriage  of 
grain  and  lumber  until  1805,  when,  as  has 
been  said,  he  abandoned  his  more  or  less 
tempestuous  marine  life  for  the  quiet  of  a 
home  upon  land. 

He  had  early  conceived  a  faith  in  the 
appreciation  of  Chicago  realty  and  had,  from 
time  to  time,  made  purchases  which  attested 
his  level-headed  business  judgment.  Among 
other  parcels  which  he  had  bought  was  one 
in  West  Chicago,  then  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  infant  city,  but  now  at  the  corner  of 
Monroe  and  Sangamon  streets.  It  was  into 
a  plain  frame  building  on  this  site  that  he 
ushered  his  bride  in  1852.  She  had  been 
Miss  Mary  A.  Clark,  of  Broome  county,  New 
York.  She  was  born  near  Binghamton,  and, 
while  yet  a  girl  in  years,  accompanied  her 
husband  (who  was  decidedly  her  senior)  to 
what  was  then  almost  the  terra  incognita  of 
the  "far  West."  The  land  on  which  was 
situated  the  old  homestead  has  many  times 
quintupled  in  value,  but  the  title  remained 
in  Captain  Flood  until  his  death,  and  is  now 
vested  in  his  widow.  Other  judicious  invest- 
ments in  real  estate  added  to  his  wealth,  and 
the  'erst-while  cabin-boy  lived  to  enjoy  an  old 
age  of  comparative  opulence.  During  the 
years  which  followed  his  retirement  he  and 
Mrs.  Flood  traveled  extensively,  the  captain 
always  preferring  a  water-route  when  one 
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was  accessible.  Mrs.  Flood's  experience 
upon  the  chopped  seas  of  the  lakes  had  made 
her  a  good  sailor,  and  she  had  few  qualms, 
either  physical  or  mental,  in  accompanying 
her  husband  in  a  voyage  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  in  1866. 

Captain  Flood's  character  was  one  admir- 
ably adapted  to  his  chosen  pursuit.  Of 
uncompromising  honesty  and  fearless  cour- 
age, his  heart  was  always  tender.  He  was  a 
rigid  disciplinarian  and  a  man  who  rarely 
smiled,  yet  his  sympathies  were  broad  and 
easily  touched  and  his  eyes  shone  with  a 
latent,  loving  light.  During  his  experience 
as  a  lake  captain  he  had  frequently  to  en- 
counter men  whose  inflamed  passions  im- 
pelled them  to  deeds  of  violence  to  enforce 
the  demands  of  those  who  denied  others  the 
right  to  fix  their  own  valuation  upon  their 
own  labor.  To  such  malcontents  he  exhib- 
ited a  firm  front.  Those  who  were  willing 
to  work  he  was  always  ready  to  protect,  and 
the  turbulent  spirit  of  their  persecutors  was 
awed  and  controlled  by  his  simple  word, 


backed  by  the  expression  of  a  purpose  which 
the  disorderly,  riotous  crowd  knew  would  be 
carried  out  to  the  letter. 

In  every  relation  of  domestic  and  commer- 
cial life  he  was  a  man  to  be  implicitly  trusted. 
Among  his  business  associates  his  oral  prom- 
ise was  reckoned  as  good  as  a  bond.  To  the 
mother  from  whom  the  privations  of  his 
early  life  separated  him  at  a  tender  age  he 
was  always  a  devoted  son,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  many  years  his  widow  still  pays 
a  glowing  tribute  to  his  devotion  as  a  hus- 
band. 

His  physical  constitution  was  rugged  in 
the  extreme.  Not  until  he  had  passed  his 
seventy-fifth  mile-post  did  he  experience 
sickness.  His  first  illness  proved,  however, 
to  be  his  last,  and  on  January  7,  1888,  after 
suffering  from  pleuro-pneumonia  for  only 
six  days,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  seventy-five, 
he  entered  interest.  His  obsequies  occurred 
at  the  Second  Baptist  church  and  his  re- 
mains were  interred  at  Kosehill.  Those  who 
knew  him  best  mourned  him  most. 


GEORGE  MANIERRE. 


George  Manierre  was  of  Norman-French 
descent.  His  greatgrandfather  was  one  of  a 
company  of  Huguenots  who,  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  emigrated  from  the 
western  part  of  Normandy  to  America  and 
landed  at  New  London,  Conn.,  about  the 
year  1680.  There  the  three  succeeding  gen- 
erations of  Manierres  were  born,  the  future 
jurist  first  seeing  the  light  of  day  in  1817. 
His  father,  a  merchant,  was  twice  married. 
Three  children  survived  the  first  wife: 
Edward,  who  became  a  resident  of  Chicago 
in  1834;  Elizabeth,  who  married  George  W. 
Snow,  one  of  the  city's  earliest  settlers;  and 
Emmeline,  who  became  the  wife  of  J.  B. 
Gray.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  Judge 
Manierre's  father  married  her  sister,  who  bore 
him  two  sons,  George,  the  subject  of  the 
present  sketch,  and  Benjamin.  When  the 


former  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age  his 
mother,  then  a  widow,  removed  with  her  two 
boys  to  New  York. 

After  a  short  service  as  clerk  in  a  banker's 
office,  George  entered  the  law  office  of  Judge 
John  Briuckerhoff  and  began  the  study  of 
that  profession  in  which  he  was  afterward  to 
achieve  such  high  distinction.  Although  he 
had  not  received  a  classical  or  collegiate  edu- 
cation, he  very  early  developed-literary  ability 
of  a  high  order.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
became  a  contributor  to  the  New  York 
Mirror,  then  edited  by  George  P.  Morris,  and 
whoso  columns  were  constantly  enriched  by 
the  writings  of  such  men  as  Irving,  Willis 
and  Bryant.  Not  a  few  of  young  Manierre's 
contributions,  in  both  prose  and  verse,  were 
copied,  from  time  to  time,  into  other  leading 
newspapers  and  periodicals  of  that  day.  He 
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was  also  a  member  of  the  New  York  Literary 
Association,  whose  roll  of  membership  in- 
cluded the  names  of  Horace  Greeley,  Judge 
Charles  P.  Daly,  Hon.  Elijah  Ward  and  Hon. 
William  B.  Maclay.  He  was  at  that  period, 
as,  indeed,  all  through  his  life,  a  voracious 
reader  and  an  earnest  student.  His  thirst 
for  knowledge  was  not  easily  slaked,  and  his 
studies  covered  a  wide  range.  He  delighted 
to  glean  in  every  field  of  knowledge,  but  was 
especially  familiar  with  historical,  biograph- 
ical and  poetical  authors,  while  he  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  works  of  writers  on  the 
science  of  government  and  political  economy. 
In  1835,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  the 
young  law  student  started  to  carve  out  a 
career  for  and  by  himself,  in  the  then  unin- 
viting field  which  Chicago  offered.  The 
contrast  between  his  surroundings  in  the 
eastern  metropolis  and  in  the  straggling 
western  village  was  almost  painfully  start- 
ling. At  that  time  the  coming  metropolis 
of  the  West  had  an  estimated  population  of 
one  thousand,  and  could  boast  of  but  three 
brick  buildings.  In  the  language  of  Mr. 
Balestier,  "at  that  day  all  that  sustained 
Chicago  was  hope.  The  poverty  of  the 
place  was  visible  and  unfeigned;  the  more 
land  a  man  had  the  worse  off  he  apparently 
was.  Yet  there  were  few  who  despaired; 
the  genius  of  the  place  forbade.  To  the 
dullest  eye  it  was  apparent  that  a  great 
destiny  awaited  the  muddy  little  town, 
squatted  upon  the  banks  of  its  sluggish 
bayou.  The  converts  of  Brother  Hinton, 
who  came  in  shoals  to  be  baptized,  usually 
in  cold  weather,  iu  a  sort  of  cove  or  slough 
that  came  in  from  the  river  near  State  street, 
were  not  more  hopeful  of  Heaven  than  the 
average  Chicago  citizen  of  its  manifest  des- 
tiny." It  was  this  faith,  which  dwelt  in  the 
heart  of  every  citizen  from  the  beginning, 
that  gave  fortitude  to  bear  and  courage  to 
undertake  whatever  was  proposed  as  capable 
of  human  execution.  It  is  not  strange  that 
young  Manierre  should  have  caught  the  in- 
fection. 


He  obtained  employment  in  the  office  o'f 
J.  Young  Scammon,  in  whom  he  found  (as 
did  many  another  deserving  young  man)  a 
warm  friend.  Mr.  Scammon  had  rendered 
efficient  and  valuable  service  to  the  bar,  as 
well  as  to  the  community  at  large,  in  con- 
nection with  the  organization  of  the  circuit 
court  clerk's  office,  which  he  had  entered  as 
chief  deputy  under  the  late  Richard  J. 
Hamilton,  the  first  circuit  court  clerk  in 
Cook  county.  But  being  convinced  that  the 
practice  of  his  profession  would  prove  more 
lucrative  and  more  reliable,  Mr.  Scammon 
resigned  his  official  position,  and  recom- 
mended Manierre  as  his  successor,  and  upon 
this  recommendation  the  appointment  was 
made.  In  1840  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  in  1844  was  elected  city  attorney,  serving 
one  term.  While  acting  as  law  officer  of  the 
city  he  digested  the  first  charter  of  Chicago 
and  the  municipal  ordinances,  preparing  a 
volume  which  remained  the  standard  autho- 
rity until  1853.  He  served  one  term  in  the 
city  council  as  alderman  from  the  first  ward, 
devoting  his  energies  as  legislator  for  the 
young  city  to  the  organization  and  perfection 
of  Chicago's  common  school  system. 

Shortly  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-three,  he  assumed 
editorial  charge  of  the  Chicago  Democrat, 
imparting  to  its  columns  a  terseness  and 
vigor  of  expression,  joined  to  a  breadth  of 
comprehension,  rarely  found  in  newspaper 
articles. 

At  that  period  the  school  section  of  the 
public  lands  had  been  mapped,  platted,  and 
a  portion  sold  in  city  lots.  The  accumula- 
tions of  the  fund  thus  created  (something 
less  than  $40,000)  had  been  loaned  during 
1836-37,  and  the  panic  of  the  year  last  named 
had  not  only  interrupted  the  payment  of  in- 
terest, but  had  even  jeopardized  the  integ- 
rity of  the  fund  itself.  Much  of  the  land, 
however,  remained  unsold;  and  Mr.  Man- 
ierre, in  common  with  Mr.  Scammon  and 
other  citizens,  perceived  that  by  judiciously 
husbanding  the  fund  the  city  might  be  ben- 
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efited  by  the  immediate  establishment  of 
schools  having  an  adequate  support.  With 
this  end  in  view  he  consented  to  serve  as 
school  commissioner,  filling  that  position 
with  rare  fidelity  and  distinguished  ability 
from  1844  to  1852. 

In  1849  Judge  Hugh  T.  Dickey  appointed 
him  the  sole  master  in  chancery  for  Cook 
county,  and  he  cot  tinned  in  that  office  until 
his  elevation  to  the  bench  in  1855. 

Eeference  should  be  made  to  Judge  Man- 
ierre's  intimate  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  Lincoln  Park.  By  1863  only 
the  southern  half  of  a  120  acre  tract  which 
now  forms  a  part  of  that  great  breathing 
place  for  Chicago  had  been  subdivided.  It 
had  been  sold  by  the  city  for  cemetery  pur- 
poses, and  the  remaining  sixty  acres  re- 
mained in  its  originally  wild,  uncultivated 
state.  Early  in  1860  a  memorial  was  pre- 
sented to  the  council,  signed  by  George 
Manierre,  Mark  Skinner,  William  Jones, 
Benjamin  Raymond,  Walter  L.  Newberry 
and  Grant  Goodrich,  showing  that  the  cem- 
etery was  in  a  disgraceful  condition  and  im- 
ploring the  municipal  authorities  to  carry 
out  their  agreement  with  lot-owners  in  both 
spirit  and  letter.  In  compliance  with  the 
memoralists'  request  a  committee  (consisting 
of  James  Long  and  Benjamin  Carpenter) 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject. 
This  committee  reported  adversely  to  the 
extension  of  cemetery  grounds  within  the 
city  limits  and  recommended  that  the  north 
sixty  acres  remain  unoccupied.  It  was  also 
ordered  that  Messrs.  Manierre,  Skinner  and 
Newberry  be  appointed  a  special  committee 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  mayor  and 
city  authorities  in  carrying  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  report.  Previous  to  the 
submission  of  this  report,  however,  the  six 
eminent  citizens  who  had  signed  the  memo- 
rial had  addressed  a  communication  to  the 
special  committee,  in  which  the  following 
suggestion  (among  others)  was  made.  "  We 
propose  the  abandonment  of  this  tract — the 
north  sixty  acres — to  the  city,  to  be  used  for 


a  public  ground  and  for  such  other  public 
purposes  (if  any)  as  the  common  council 
may  devote  it  to.  We  do  not  advise  its  sale; 
such  a  step,  we  think,  would  be  unwise." 
On  June  13,  1864,  alderman  John  M.  Arm- 
strong introduced  an  ordinance,  which  was 
adopted,  prohibiting  further  burials  in  the 
cemetery  except  in  lots  already  sold  by  the 
city;  setting  aside  the  north  sixty  acres  as  a 
public  park;  and  providing  for  the  subdivis- 
ion and  sale  of  certain  other  property  owned 
by  the  city  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cemetery, 
the  proceeds  to  be  "applied  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  public  park  aforesaid."  A  large 
share  of  the  labor  involved  in  this  undertak- 
ing devolved  upon  the  late  William  C.  Goudy, 
but  the  project  of  the  founding  of  Lincoln 
Park  had  its  origin  in  the  minds,  acts  and 
efforts  of  the  six  gentlemen  who  signed  the 
memorial  mentioned  above. 

In  his  political  convictions  Judge  Manierre 
was  a  Democrat,  yet  an  ardent  free-soil 
champion,  and  in  1848,  as  a  member  of  a 
committee  composed  of  himself,  Isaac  N. 
Arnold,  Mark  Skinner,  Thomas  Hoyne  and 
Dr.  Brainerd,  signed  an  impassioned  appeal 
to  his  own  party  against  the  aggressions  of 
slavery.  For  fugitive  slaves,  seeking  liberty 
across  the  Canadian  frontier,  he  always 
cherished  a  kindly  sympathy,  frequently  ap- 
pearing as  their  counsel  when  they  had  been 
caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  legal  net,  at 
other  times  aiding  the  counsel  of  record  in 
the  preparation  of  briefs,  and  not  infre- 
quently contributing  liberally  from  his  pri- 
vate purse  toward  their  support  and  trans- 
portation. And  when  the  accumulated 
clouds  of  sectional  discord  burst,  and  the 
storm  of  civil  war  descended,  the  nation  had 
no  more  loyal  citizen  than  George  Manierre. 

It  was,  nevertheless,  as  a  jurist  that  he 
will  be  longest  and  most  lovingly  remem- 
bered. His  record  upon  the  bench  forms  his 
imperishable  monument.  Of  him  it  may  be 
truly  said,  as  Lord  Mansfield  wrote  of  Sir 
Matthew  Hale:  "While  free  from  every 
other  passion,  he  was  constantly  actuated  by 
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a  passion  to  do  justice  to  all  suitors  who 
came  before  him.  He  was  not  only  above 
the  suspicion  of  corruption  or  undue  influ- 
ence, but  he  was  never  led  astray  by  ill- 
temper,  impatience,  haste,  or  a  desire  to 
excite  admiration."  He  was  not  by  nature 
of  specially  quick  apprehension,  and  thus, 
perhaps,  avoided  the  quicksand  of  too  rap- 
idly arriving  at  conclusions.  His  mental 
habits  were  slow,  quiet,  calm,  steady  and 
accurate. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society  and  one  of  its  life  mem- 
bers; secretary  of  the  Chicago  Lyceum  (the 
earliest  literary  society  of  the  city),  and  one 
of  the  organizers  of  its  successor,  the  Young 
Men's  Association,  of  which  he  subsequently 
became  president.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Law  Institute  and  Library. 

His  death  occurred  on  May  ?1,  1863,  at 
twenty-three  minutes  before  twelve  o'clock, 
from  congestion  of  the  lungs.  The  sensa- 
tion of  sorrow  throughout  the  city  was  uni- 
versal and  profound.  Many  eminent  citizens 
of  Chicago  have  died  whose  loss  the  commu- 
nity deeply  deplored,  but  it  may  be  said  that 
few,  if  any,  have  passed  away  who  left  be- 
hind them  so  wide  a  sense  of  personal  be- 
reavement among  all  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  courts,  both  State  and  federal, 
adjourned  out  of  respect  to  his  memory. 
The  bar  promptly  took  action  in  his  honor, 
and  the  memorial  meeting  held  on  May  23d, 
in  his  former  courtroom,  which  was  heavily 
draped  in  black,  was  the  largest  gathering 
of  its  character  convened  in  the  city  up  to 
that  time.  Judge  John  M.  Wilson  presided 
and  A.  C.  Coventry,  Esq.,  acted  as  secre- 
tary. Addresses  were  delivered  by  Messrs. 
Thomas  Hoyne,  George  C.  Bates,  Elliott 
Anthony,  H.  G.  Spafford,  Isaac  N.  Arnold, 
Nathan  Allen,  Kobert  Hervey,  John  H. 
Thompson,  Charles  C.  Bonney  and  H.  G. 
Miller,  and  by  Judge  Van  Buren.  Resolu- 
tions were  adopted  attesting  the  loss  which 
Judge  Manierre's  death  had  entailed  upon 
the  profession  and  the  city,  and  declaring 
the  intention  of  his  brethren  to  attend  his 


funeral  in  a  body  and  wear  a  badge  of 
mourning  for  thirty  days.  The  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Sunday,  May  24th,  at  the 
Second  Presbyterian  church,  Rev.  Dr.  R.  W. 
Patterson  officiating.  His  pastor  paid  a  fer- 
vent tribute  to  Judge  Manierre's  intellectual 
ability,  professional  learning,  personal  purity 
and  devoted  patriotism. 

While  not  a  professed  member  of  any 
church,  Judge  Manierre  was  an  earnest  be- 
liever in  the  truths  of  revealed  religion, 
and  a  regular  attendant  upon  the  services 
of  the  house  of  worship  in  which  he  was  a 
pew-holder. 

Mrs.  Manierre  and  four  sons — George, 
William,  Benjamin  and  Edward — survived 
him.  To  them  was  left  the  consolation  to 
be  found  in  the  thought  that  his  career 
ended  at  its  noon.  He  died  in  the  zenith  of 
his  usefulness,  and  in  the  full  strength  of 
mature  manhood.  His  life  was  full  of  lessons 
—lessons  of  purity,  of  patience,  gentleness, 
industry  and  forbearance.  These  he  incul- 
cated daily,  not  by  the  easy  words  of  counsel, 
but  by  the  calm  and  steady  light  of  an  ex- 
ample which  illumined  every  act  and  word, 
and  cast  its  influence  upon  all  around.* 

*In  this  connection,  the  following  letter  from  one  of 
Judge  Manierre's  life-lonw  friends,  addressed  to  his  son, 
William  H.  Manierre,  will  be  read  with  interest: 

BATAVIA,  111.,  Sept.  27, 1888. 
Win.  R.  Manierre,  Esq., 

Chicago,  111. 
DEAR  SIR: 

Yours  of  yesterday  is  received,  and  I  was  much 
pleased  to  receive  such  a  letter  from  the  son  of  my  very 
dear  and  greatly  respected  friend,  the  late  Judge  Man- 
ierre. 

I  regret  that  I  have  no  papers  having  reference  to  your 
father's  public  life.  I  have  carefully  examined  all  the 
papers  I  could  get  hold  of  relating  to  the  conversation  in 
September,  1854,  in  which  your  father  took  so  prominent 
apart;  and  which  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  import  ant 
epochs  in  the  history  of  American  politics.  Your  father 
and  I  have  been  personal  friends  since  1845.  At  the  time 
of  holding  the  conversation  I  was  practicing  law  in  Chi- 
cago; occupying  the  same  office  with  your  father,  though 
I  lived  here.  He  it  was  who  made  the  motion  for  a  corn- 
mi 'tee  on  resolutions,  and  he  and  I  prepared  the  resolu- 
tions, with  approval  of  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  it  was  who  suggested  the  name  of  Republican 
for  the  new  party,  and  presented  the  same  to  the  con- 
vention. 

Your  father  had  been  an  anti-slavery  man  for  many 
years,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  for  the  Chicago 
Democrat,  published  by  Hon.  John  Wentworth.  I  do  not 
recollect  under  what  name  he  wrote;  Mr.  Wentworth  may 
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MARK    SKINNER. 


Mark  Skinner  was  born  at  Manchester, 
Vermont,  September  13,  1813;  his  father  be- 
ing an  eminent  lawyer  of  that  State  and  at 
one  time  its  governor.  The  son  was  gradu- 
ated at  Middlebury  College,  studied  law  un- 
der Judge  Cowen  at  Saratoga  and  at  the  Yale 
Law  School,  and  came  to  Chicago  in  1836. 
A  year  later  he  was  chosen  a  school  inspec- 
tor and  thenceforward  was  always  identified 
with  the  cause  of  education.  He  became 
city  attorney  in  1840,  and  in  1844  succeeded 
Justin  Butterfield  as  United  States  district 
attorney  for  an  unexpired  term. 

In  1846  Mr.  Skinner  was  elected  to  the 
legislature,  where  he  became  chairman  of 
the  finance  committee;  a  most  important 
and  onerous  post,  seeing  that  the  finances  of 
the  State  were  in  utter  confusion  and  the  in- 
terest on  its  debt  ten  years  in  arrears.  He 
brought  order  out  of  chaos,  and  the  State  re- 
sumed payment.  In  1851,  he  was  elected 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas;  when 
finding  the  court  far  behindhand  with  its 
calendar  he  sat  continuously  for  seven 
months,  and  "cleared  the  docket." 

This  excessive  labor  injured  his  health  and 
he  declined  a  reuomination  to  the  bench. 
His  practice  having  been  given  up  during 
his  service  in  the  offices  he  had  held,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  financial  business,  and 
through  his  stainless  hands  passed  immense 
sums  sent  out  from  the  East  for  western  in- 
vestment. He  became  a  director  in  the  Ga- 
lena and  Chicago  and  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton and  Quincy  railroads  and  rendered  them 
the  greatest  service. 


know,  and  the  flies  of  his  papers  may  aid  you  in  your 
search  for  materials. 

I  entertain  many  fond  recollections  of  your  father,  and 
have  great  re  verence  for  the  purity  of  his  life  and  his  em- 
inent legal  ability. 

I  remember  yourself  as  a  little  boy,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
render  you  any  assistance  in  my  power,  to  rescue  and  save 
from  forgetfulness  the  memory  of  so  pure  a  life  as  that 
of  your  father.  Very  truly  yours, 

T.  C.  MOORE. 


But  it  was  not  only  in  law,  legislation  or 
business  that  Mark  Skinner  made  for  him- 
self the  unique  position  he  holds  in  the  love 
and  respect  of  his  fellow  citizens.  This  is 
due  to  his  personal  character  and  the  great 
results  which  have  sprung  from  his  devotion 
to  unselfish  ends.  He  was  a  zealous  union- 
ist and  a  member  of  the  celebrated  "  Union 
Defense  Committee;"  was  the  first  president 
of  the  Northwestern  Sanitary  Commission 
(besides  being  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission),  was  an  incor- 
porator  of  the  Relief  and  Aid  Society,  and 
one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  reform 
school.  In  short,  he  was  a  front-rank 
man  in  every  benevolent,  philanthropic  and 
patriotic  work.  Alas!  all  his  sacrifices  sink 
to  nothingness  compared  with  the  one  crown- 
ing gift  he  made  to  his  country's  cause.  His 
only  son,  Richard,  after  graduation  at  Yale, 
entered  the  regular  army  as  second  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Tenth  infantry,  and  was  killed 
June  22,  1864,  in  the  attack  on  Petersburg. 
By  a  strange  sequence  of  circumstances, 
one  act  of  Judge  Skinner's  life,  little  thought 
of  at  the  time,  has  resulted  in  an  immeasur- 
able benefit  to  his  adopted  city.  His  friend 
and  client,  Walter  S.  Newberry,  being  in 
failing  health,  and  intending  to  go  abroad, 
in  reality  only  to  die  in  the  company  of  his 
wife  and  daughters,  had  to  make  testamen- 
tary disposition  of  the  enormous  estate  which 
had  come  into  his  hands  through  the  in- 
crease of  the  value  of  lands  which  he  held. 
To  quote  from  the  "Story  of  Chicago:" 

Mr.  Newberry  called  upon  Judge  Skinner  to  draw 
his  will,  and  the  latter,  under  his  instructions,  de- 
vised and  bequeathed  everything  in  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  the  testator's  wife  and  daughters 
during  their  lives,  with  remainder  over  to 
their  heirs.  Judge  Skinner  then  observed  there 
might  be  no  direct  heirs  and  suggested  a  library  as 
the  alternative  inheritor.  Mr.  Newberry  thought 
the  contingency  most  improbable,  but  co-incided 
with  Judge  Skinner's  suggestions  for  providing  for 
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it  and  added  the  clauses  under  which  Chicago  is  re- 
ceiving and  is  to  receive  the  grandest  endowment 
ever  made  for  such  a  purpose  in  America,  a  bene- 
faction which,  by  present  indications,  may  reach  to 
|4,000.000.  ...  Mr.  Newberry  had  planned  to 
make  Judge  Skinner  his  executor  and  trustee;  and 
though  the  latter  objected  strenuously,  for  profes- 
sional and  personal  reasons,  his  objections  were  over- 
borne by  Mr.Newberry's  appeal, based  oninabilily.in 
his  failing  health  and  strength,  to  take  care  of  the 
matter.  Even  then  it  is  unlikely  that  Judge  Skinner 
would  have  consented,  but  for  the  possible  public 
service  which  might  result  from  his  doing  so.  He 
joined  with  him  in  the  trust  Eliphalet  W.  Blatch- 
ford,  and  later,  compelled  by  his  own  declining 
strength,  left  the  charge  in  the  trustworthy  hands  of 
Mr.  Blatchford  and  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Bradley. 

So  it  cornes  about  that  almost  the  last  act 
of  the  good  man's  good  life  results  in  a 
blessing  to  his  fellow  citizens  such  as  he 
never,  in  his  best  and  most  devoted  efforts, 
could  have  hoped  for.  The  smallest  act 
done  with  kind,  unselfish  intention  may 
earn  for  its  doer  the  blessing  of  remote  pos- 
terity. 

Friends,  with  all  reverence  for  the  man 
and  for  the  quotation,  have  applied  the  words 
of  Psalm  xxxvii  to  Mark  Skinner:  "Mark 
the  perfect  man  and  behold  the  upright, 
for  his  end  is  peace." 

One  of  the  acts  of  Judge  Skinner's  life 
was  of  a  character  to  illustrate  his  life-long 


attachment  to  the  place  of  his  birth.  It  was 
the  giving  to  his  native  town  of  a  fine  cem- 
etery site  and  beautifying  it  in  every  appro- 
priate manner,  shrubbery,  landscape  gardens 
and  sculpture  being  called  to  his  aid.  At 
his  death  (September  16,  1887),  his  remains 
were  deposited  in  those  grounds. 

In  1841,  Judge  Skinner  married  Elizabeth 
Magill  Williams  of  Chicago,  formerly  of  Mid- 
dletown,  Conn.  They  had  six  children: 
Kichard,  Elizabeth,  Evelyn  Pierrepont, 
Prances  (Mrs.  Henry  J.  Willing),  Frederika 
and  Susan  (Mrs.  Ambrose  Cramer).  Mrs 
Willing  has  two  children,  Evelyn,  just  enter- 
ing society  (1894),  and  Mark  Skinner,  still 
a  boy  at  school.  Mrs.  Cramer  has  two  cnil- 
dren,  Elizabeth  and  Ambrose,  both  still  in 
infancy. 

Judge  Skinner's  house  has  always  been 
the  scene  of  a  gay  and  charming  society, 
one  of  the  most  noted  north  side  homes  of 
culture  and  hospitality.  The  literary  and 
other  treasures  destroyed  in  the  great  fire 
were  of  inestimable  value,  and  their  loss  was 
irreparable;  but  the  re-assembling  of  things 
precious  and  beautiful  soon  began,  and  now 
the  new  collection  rivals  the  old,  except  in 
the  individual  matters  which  can  live  in 
memory.  . 


WILLARD  FRANKLIN  MYRICK. 


Pioneers  and  pioneer  life  no  longer  exist. 
Strictly  speaking  we  have  no  new  country. 
The  traveler  journeys  by  rail,  and  the  morning 
after  his  arrival  at  his  place  of  destination 
reads  the  announcement  of  the  fact  in  the 
daily  paper;  but  in  the  days  when  "  Old 
Hickory  "  was  president  things  were  very 
different.  In  those  days  the  people  who  left 
New  England  for  homes  no  farther  west  than 
Illinois  were  looked  upon  as  venturing  into 
an  unknown  region,  and  their  future  destiny 
was  believed  to  be  uncertain. 

The  advance  guard  of  civilization  now  is 
composed  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
but  in  those  days  the  lazy,  shiftless  and 


weak-souled  remained  at  home,  and  thus  the 
new  communities  formed  in  the  West  were 
composed  of  strong  and  resolute  characters, 
and  to  know  of  a  man  that  came  west  in  the 
thirties,  is  to  know  that  he  was  a  man  of  an 
earnest  and  positive  character. 

Willard  F.  Myrick,  the  subject  of  the 
present  article,  was  an  exceptionally  strong 
representative  of  the  earnest,  pushing  and' 
courageous  men  who  left  New  England 
more  than  sixty  years  ago  for  fortune  in  the 
great  West,  and  he  was  more.  Always  con- 
siderate of  the  rights  of  others,  with  large 
charity  and  an  open  handed  generosity, 
which  at  one  time  seriously  embarrassed  him 
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iii  his  private  affairs  ;  cordial  in  his  likes 
and  positive  in  his  dislikes;  with  a  profound 
contempt  for  trickery  and  meanness,  the 
openness  and  sincerity  of  his  own  nature, 
sometimes  led  him  to  put  too  much  confidence 
in  others ;  his  friends  always  knew  where  to 
find  him.  Though  in  early  life  he  spent  a 
few  years  in  Canada,  it  was  not  to  his  liking, 
since  he  was  an  out  and  out  American,  and  he 
gave  expression  to  the  love  of  his  country  in 
his  political  faith.  In  common  with  the  peo- 
ple of  New  England,  he  watched  with  eager 
interest  the  grand  grapple  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  between  the  champion  of  State 
rights  and  secession  from  South  Carolina 
and  the  great  expounder  of  ,the  constitution 
from  Massachusetts,  and  his  exultation  at 
the  triumph  of  Webster  and  of  the  constitu- 
tion knew  nd  bounds.  Later,  he  was  an  en- 
thusiastic follower  of  Henry  Clay  and  a  be- 
liever in  the  doctrine  of  protection  to  Amer- 
ican industry. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  he  was,  from 
early  predilection,  devoted  heart  and  soul  to 
the  principles  of  the  Kepublican  party;  liberal 
and  tolerant,  in  all  things  else.his  admiration 
for  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  his  deep  solicitude 
for  the  triumph  of  the  Union  arms,  were  such 
that  he  counted  every  secessionist  in  the 
South   and  every  sympathizer  with  secession 
in  the  North,  his  personal  enemy.    He  could 
not  brook  the   idea  of  the   success   of  the 
cause  of  disunion,  and  during  all   the  dark 
days   of   that  trying  period  of  our  national 
history     his    confidence    in    the    ultimate 
triumph  of  the  Union  arms   never  faltered. 
Mr.  Myrick  was  of  the  sturdy  English  stock. 
His  father,  Zenas  Myrick,  moved  from  the 
State  of   Connecticut  to  Vermont  in    the 
latter  part    of   the    last   century    and    set- 
tled upon   a  farm  upon  the  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain,    in   Addison  county,   and   here 
Willard,  the  seventh  of  eleven  children,  was 
born  on  the  eleventh  day  of  July,  1809.  His 
early  advantages  for  an  education  were  such 
only  as  were  afforded  by  the  common  schools 
of  theneighborhood,and  even  as  to  the  advan- 
tages thus  available,  it  was  only  in  the  win- 


ter season  that  he  could  enjoy  them,  the  life 
of  a  New  England  farmer  boy  being  no  holi- 
day. The  soil  and  climate  of  New  England 
were  a  rugged  school,  but  they  produced  rug- 
ged men  and  women, and  this  was  the  school- 
ing which  he  received.  In  one  respect,  at 
least,  this  school  was  a  success — the  boy  grew 
to  manhood  with  his  physical  system  fully 
developed  by  the  labor  of  the  farm,  and  dur- 
ing all  his  life,  until  enfeebled  by  disease,  he 
was  remarkable  for  his  physical  strength 
and  endurance. 

Upon  attaining  his  majority  he  started  for 
the  West,  and  passed  through  the  province  of 
Ontario  on  his  way  to  visit  some  relatives  at 
London.  His  friends  induced  him  to  make 
a  trial  of  his  prospects  there,  and  he  engaged 
in  the  business  of  keeping  a  country  grocery 
store.  He  followed  that  occupation  for 
about  five  years,  but  Canadian  ways  were  too 
tranquil  for  his  ambitious  spirit,  and  he  sold 
his  business,  mounted  a  horse,  and  again  set 
his  face  westward. 

Crossing  the  Detroit  river,  he  traversed 
southern  Michigan,  and  arrived  in  Chicago 
in  the  month  of  October,  1836.  Chicago 
was  not  a  very  attractive  looking  place  in 
those  days;  it  consisted  principally  of  a 
fringe  of  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  main 
stem  of  the  river,  and  what  is  now  the  busi- 
ness district  of  the  city  was  low,  and  some 
portions  of  it  swampy.  Even  at  that  early 
day  there  were  those  who  predicted  a  great 
future  for  the  shambling,  frontier  post,  but 
just  at  that  time  the  ideas  of  a  good  many 
people  in  the  western  towns  were  unduly  ex- 
alted, owing  to  the  fever  of  speculation  which 
the  issue  of  a  vast  amount  of  "wild-cat"  mon- 
ey had  created.  The  cool,  practical  judgment 
of  the  newcomer  suggested  the  idea  to  him 
that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  reconnoitre 
the  country  a  little  before  he  cast  his  lot 
in  it,  and  accordingly  he  mounted  his 
horse  again,  and  started  for  the  interior  of 
the  State,  and  reached  Joliet,  where  he  re- 
mained for  the  winter.  Affairs  were  not 
very  prosperous  in  the  State  of  Illinois  at  that 
time,  and  in  the  spring  Mr.  Myrick  came 
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back  to  Chicago,  and  purchased  some  seventy 
acres  of  land  down  along  the  lake  shore, 
about  four  miles  from  the  river,  upon  which 
was  a  low,  two-story  house,  which  had  been 
kept  as  a  tavern.  The  land  thus  purchased 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Twenty-sixth 
street,  on  the  east  by  Lake  Michigan,  on  the 
south  by  Thirty-first  street,  and  on  the  west 
by  South  Park  avenue,  and  cost  him  about 
five  hundred  dollars. 

During  that  year  he  revisited  his  old  home 
in  Vermont,  but  returned  to  Chicago,  mak- 
ing the  return  trip  in  a  buggy  with  a  single 
horse,  and  taking  thirty-five  days  to  accom- 
plish a  journey  now  made  in  much  less  than 
as  many  hours. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  1839,  he  married 
Jane  A.  Hill,  also  a  native  of  Vermont,  and 
who  still  survives  him.  After  their  marriage 
they  occupied  the  house  above  mentioned 
and  kept  it  open  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  public,  under  the  name  of  the  Myrick 
House,  for  the  next  fifteen  years,  it  being 
noted  as  the  stopping-place  for  drovers,  and 
dealers  in  cattle  for  the  Chicago  market,  and 
as  a  headquarters  for  those  engaged  in  that 
trade.  The  first  stock-yards  of  the  city  were 
established  upon  Mr.  Myrick's  property,  and 
remained  there  until  their  removal  to  their 
present  location  in  the  town  of  Lake,  and  the 
old  Myrick  House,  having  the  same  kind  of 
patronage,  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
the  Transit  House  at  the  present  yards. 

After  Mr.  Myrick  left  the  house,  it  was 
kept  by  John  Sherman,  who  there,  as  land- 
lord and  as  dealer  in  cattle,  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  his  fortune.  At  this  old  hostelry,  too, 
Nelson  Morris,  the  great  packer,  started  in 
his  business  career,  with  a  box  of  blacking 
and  a  shoe  brush. 

When  Mr.  Myrick  first  opened  the  house 
in  1839,  at  the  foot  of  Twenty-ninth  street, 
he  was  out  in  the  country,  and  a  good  ways 
out  too;  all  around  him  spread  a  level 
prairie.  To  the  north,  the  nearest  house 


was  that  of  Henry  B.  Clark,  a  mile  and  a 
half  distant,  between  Sixteenth  and  Eigh- 
teenth streets,  on  a  road  which  developed 
into  Michigan  avenue;  while  on  the  south, 
their  nearest  neighbor  was  Joel  Ellis,  a  good 
half  mile  away,  at  the  foot  of  what  is  now 
Thirty-fifth  street.  Game  was  abundant,  and 
it  was  an  ordinary  affair  for  Mr.  Myrick,  in 
those  early  days,  to  go  out  in  the  morning 
with  his  gun,  and  within  eighty  rods  of  the 
house  knock  over  enough  game  for  breakfast. 

He  built  the  present  homestead,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Thirtieth  street  and  Vernon  avenue,  in 
the  year  1854;  it  has  ever  been  a  landmark  in 
the  south  division  of  the  city,  and  here  he 
died, on  the  27th  day  of  January,  1889,  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age.  If  he  had  lived  un- 
til the  10th  of  July  following,  he  would  have 
completed  a  cycle  of  fifty  years  of  wedded 
life. 

Mr.  Myrick  was  always  a  lover  of  fine 
horses;  in  his  earlier  years  he  was  the  owner 
of  some  of  the  most  noted  horses  of  the  time, 
always  keeping  a  speedy  traveler,  and  thor- 
oughly enjoying  a  brush  upon  the  road  as 
long  as  he  lived.  A  love  for  children  was 
also  a  marked  feature  of  his  character;  one 
who  had  never  seen  him  in  his  home  life  can 
scarcely  appreciate  his  feelings  in  that  re- 
spect. For  many  years  before  his  death  his 
home  was  brightened  by  the  presence  of 
numerous  grandchildren,  and  it  is  not  re- 
membered that  the  word  "no,"  ever  passed 
his  lips,  in  any  of  their  very  frequent  inter- 
views with  him. 

Although  he  had  lived  a  retired  life  for 
nearly  forty  years  before  his  death,  his 
connection  with  the  early  history  of  Chicago 
had  been  so  intimate,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  sterling  traits  of  his  character  was  so 
widespread,  that  his  passing  away  caused  a 
deep  sensation  in  the  community,  and  cer- 
tain it  is  that  among  those  who  knew  him, 
the  name  of  Willard  F.  Myrick  will  not  be 
forgotten. 
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NORMAN  B.  JUDD- 


Mr.  Judd  was  born  in  Rome,  Oneida 
county,  N.  Y.  His  father,  Norman  Judd, 
was  descended  from  a  long  line  of  New 
England  ancestors,  some  of  whom  were 
prominent  among  its  legislators  and  judges. 
He  left  New  England  at  an  early  age  and 
moved  to  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
reared  a  large  family  of  children. 

His  mother,  Catherine  Van  der  Huyden, 
was  descended  from  the  Patroon  of  that 
name.  In  an  article  by  Washington  Irving 
in  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  he  described 
"the  Van  der  Huyden  palace"  on  the  Hudson, 
the  brick  and  glass  of  which  were  brought 
from  Holland. 

His  grandfather  Van  der  Huyden  died 
at  sea  on  a  return  voyage  from  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  had  gone  in  the  vain 
hope  of  recovering  his  health.  The  estate 
of  the  Van  der  Huydens  had  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  family  since  1720.  A  large 
village  grew  up  on  the  estate,  called  Van 
der  Hnyden  Ferry,  which  later  was  changed 
to  the  more  classic  name  of  Troy.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  estate  led  to  litigation, 
the  final  decision  of  which  was  not  reached 
until  early  in  the  sixties,  when  the  court 
found  that  the  family,  upon  the  merits  of 
the  case,  would  have  been  entitled  to  the  land 
upon  which  stood  two- thirds  of  the  city  of 
Troy  as  their  lawful  inheritance,  but  that  the 
statue  of  limitations  had  barred  the  enforce, 
ment  of  the  claim. 

It  was  the  wish  of  Mr.  Judd's  family  that 
he  should  enter  the  legal  profession,  with  the 
hope  that  through  his  exertions  the  family 
might  recover  their  rightful  inheritance,  and 
therefore  it  was  a  disappointment  to  them 
when  he  decided  to  come  to  Chicago  and  en- 
ter into  partnership  with  his  early  school 
mate  and  friend,  John  Dean  Caton  (later 
chief  justice  of  the  state)  instead  of  locat- 
ing at  the  East. 

Mr.  Judd  arrived  in  Chicago  in  November 
1836.  The  month  following  it  was  decided 


by  the  citizens  to  incorporate  Chicago  as  a 
city.  Mr.  Caton,  who  was  one  of  the  village  of- 
ficials, requested  Mr.  Judd  to  draft  a  charter. 
The  bill,  as  drafted,  passed  the  legislature, 
then  in  session  at  Vandalia,  the  then  cap- 
ital of  the  State.  William.  B.  Ogden  was 
elected  mayor,  and  Mr.  Judd  city  at- 
torney. In  1838,  Mr.  Caton  removed  to 
Plainfield,  111.,  and  Mr.  Judd  formed  a 
partnership  with  J.  Y.  Scammon,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  public  spirited  of  the  men 
who  gave  character  to  the  city  at  that  time 
and  for  many  subsequent  years. 

For  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  he  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Chicago  bar.  He 
was  well  read  in  the  elementary  principles  of 
the  law,  and  long  practice  before  courts  and 
juries  had  given  him  readiness  and  expert- 
ness  in  forensic  contests.  His  fine  presence, 
his  oratorical  power,  and  his  bold  and  ag- 
gressive spirit  assured  him  success,  while  his 
sound  judgment  made  him  a  safe  and  reli- 
able counselor.  Until  he  became  more  ab- 
sorbed in  public  life,  he  was  confessedly  a 
leader  of  the  bar  and  one  of  its  most  brilliant 
and  exemplary  members.  In  1842  Mr.  Judd 
was  elected  alderman  of  the  first  ward.  In 
1844  he  was  chosen  State  senator.  When  he 
was  re-nominated  in  1846,  the  opposing  polit- 
ical party  declined  putting  any  one  in  nom- 
ination in  opposition  to  him,  and  he  received 
the  vote  of  both  parties.  He  was  elected 
again  in  1848,  in  1852  and  in  1856,  making 
sixteen  years  of  consecutive  senatorial  ser- 
vice. 

In  1844,  previous  to  going  to  Springfield, 
which  had  then  become  the  capital  of  the 
State,  Mr.  Judd  was  married  to  Miss  Ade- 
line Rossiter,  daughter  of  Mr.  Newton  Ros- 
siter,  who  had  moved  with  his  family  to  Chi- 
cago in  1841 . 

The  years  Mr.  Judd  was  in  the  senate 
were  busy  ones.  In  addition  to  a  large  legal 
practice,  he  interested  himself  in  every  ques- 
tion which  affected  the  advancement  of  the 
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city  or  honor  of  the  State.  The  credit  of 
Illinois  had  been  greatly  impaired,  and  he 
shared,  with  others,  the  honor  of  placing  it 
on  a  firm  basis.  By  his  knowledge  of  law 
and  his  position  as  an  attorney,  he  did  a 
large  part  towards  moulding  by  legislation 
the  character  and  status  of  the  courts  of 
Chicago  and  of  Cook  and  Lake  counties. 
He  was  a  leader  in  inaugurating  those  meas- 
ures which  built  up  the  "  titanic  system  of 
railways,"  which  has  made  Chicago  a  great 
railroad  centre.  He  gave  much  time  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  railroad  law.  He  was 
the  attorney  of  the  Southern  Michigan  rail- 
road, the  attorney  and  a  director  of  the 
Chicago  and  Rock  Island,  as  well  as  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  railroads. 
He  was  president  of  the  Peoria  and  Bureau 
Valley  railroad,  attorney  for  the  Pittsburgh 
and  Fort  Wayne,  a  director  and  attorney  of 
the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  railroad,  and 
president  of  the  Railroad  Bridge  company 
at  Rock  Island.  The  litigation  concerning 
the  last  company,  with  its  famous  injunction 
suit,  which  was  carried  through  the  different 
courts  and  finally  decided  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  was  conducted 
successfully  for  the  defence  by  Mr.  Judd. 

The  years  1854—1855  were  destined  to  be 
among  the  most  important  in  the  history  of 
the  State  and  nation,  the  action  of  the  dif- 
ferent political  parties  leading  to  a  contest 
that  abolished  old  and  created  new  party 
lines. 

As  Mr.  Judd  had  an  important  part  in 
the  creation  of  the  new  party  organization, 
with  which  he  acted,  it  is  necessary  to  refer 
to  those  events  which  had  taken  place  at  the 
National  capital,  which  led  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Republican  party. 

The  Missouri  Compromise  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  senate  in  1850  by  Henry 
Clay,  with  the  hope  of  "  quieting  forever  the 
agitation  of  the  slavery  question," 

In  1854,  Senator  Dixon  of  Kentucky 
moved  in  the  senate  that  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise be  repealed.  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
seconded  the  motion,  and  offered  in  its  place 


his  own  less  famous  Kansas-Nebraska  bill, 
which  provided  that  slavery  should  be  intro- 
duced into  all  States  formed  out  of  the  then 
existing  territories,  provided  the  inhabitants 
voted  therefor.  The  greatest  excitement 
followed.  A  Free  Soil  party  was  organized. 
Illinois  led  the  van  in  this  movement.  Mr. 
Judd  was  elected  a  delegate  to  a  convention 
of  the  new  party  which  met  at  Bloomington, 
May  29,  1856;  also  to  the  convention  which 
met  at  Ottawa,  when  for  the  first  time  the 
name  of  the  party  was  changed  from  Free 
Soil  to  Republican.  Following  this,  the 
national  convention  met  at  Philadelphia, 
June  17th,  to  which  Mr.  Judd  was  also  a 
delegate.  John  C.  Fremont  was  nominated 
for  the  presidency,  William  L.  Dayton,  of 
New  Jersey  as  candidate  for  vice-president. 
From  North  to  South  the  slavery  question 
became  of  paramount  importance,  casting 
all  others  into  the  background.  A  United 
States  senator  was  to  be  elected  in  Illinois. 
General  Shields,  Democrat,  sought  a  re-elec- 
tion. There  were  three  members  of  the 
senate  and  two  of  the  House  who  withdrew 
from  the  party  which  had  elected  them,  and 
organized  as  anti- Nebraska  Democrats. 

In  the  senate  there  were  B.  C.  Cook  of 
Ottawa,  Norman  B.  Judd  of  Chicago,  and 
John  M.  Palmer  of  Carlinville;  in  the  house 
of  representatives  Messrs.  Baker  and  Allen, 
of  Henry  county.  They  selected  as  their 
candidate  Lyman  Trnmbull,  who  believed 
with  them  that  the  extension  of  slaverv  was 
a  crime  against  God  and  humanity.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  candidate  of  the  whigs,  was  also 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  but  as 
the  candidate  of  the  whig  party,  whose 
avowed  policy  and  principles  were  on  no 
higher  plane  than  those  of  the  Democratic 
party,  the  new  party  could  not  consistently 
vote  for  him.  Without  the  votes  of  this 
small  party,  neither  Senator  Shields  nor  Mr. 
Lincoln  could  be  elected.  That  Mr.  Lincoln 
comprehended  and  approved  of  the  position 
taken  by  them  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that 
after  a  number  of  ballots  he  called  one  of 
his  adherents  aside,  and  requested  him  to 
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say  to  his  political  friends  that  he  desired 
them  to  change  their  votes  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Trumbull.  This  was  done,  and  Mr.  Trum- 
bull  was  elected.  It  is  impossible  to  write  of 
the  events  of  Mr.  Judd's  life,  at  that  time, 
without  frequent  reference  to  Mr.  Lincoln, 
intimately  connected  as  he  was  with  him  in 
his  political  action.  The  memorable  series 
of  debates  which  took  place  two  years  later 
between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  was  arranged 
by  Mr.  Judd.  These  debates,  and  the  famous 
Cooper  Institute  speech  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
brought  him  so  prominently  before  the 
country,  that  Mr.  Judd  and  other  Illinoisans 
began  to  consider  the  possibility  of  securing 
for  him  the  nomination  for  the  presidency, 
as  the  candidate  of  the  Kepublican  party.  As 
chairman  of  the  Illinois  State  Republican 
committee,  and  as  one  of  the  National  com- 
mittee, he  believed  he  could  do  much  towards 
this  end.  The  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Lincoln,  written  during  the  winter  of  1860, 
intensified  this  desire.  It  reads  as  follows: — 

"SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.,  February  9,  1860. 
HON.  N.  B.  JUDD, 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  Dot  in  a  position  where  it  would 
hurt  much  for  me  not  to  be  nominated  on  the 
National  ticket,  but  I  am  where  it  would  hurt  some 
for  me  not  to  get  the  Illinois  delegation.  .  .  . 
Can  you  help  me  at  your  end  of  the  vineyard? 
Yours  as  ever, 

A.  LINCOLN." 

Soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter  Mr. 
Judd  went  to  Washington  en  route  for  New 
York  to  meet  the  National  Committee, which 
had  been  called  together  by  their  chairman, 
the  Hon.  E.  D.  Morgan,  to  decide  where  the 
convention  to  nominate  the  candidate  of 
the  Republican  party  for  the  presidency 
should  meet.  While  there  the  venerable 
and  loyal  Francis  P.  Blair  urged  upon  Mr. 
Judd  the  necessity  of  dropping  the  name  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  substituting  that  of  Edward 
Bates,  of  Missouri,  believing  that  a  candidate 
from  a  slave  State  could  be  elected,  but 
that  one  from  a  free  State  could  not.  Mr. 
Judd  did  not  agree  with  him  and  went  to 
New  York  determined,  if  possible,  to  ar- 
range for  Chicago  as  the  place  where  the 


convention  should  meet,  not  doubting  that 
if  he  succeeded  it  would  prove  an  important 
factor  towards  placing  Mr.  Lincoln's  name 
at  the  head  of  the  ticket.  Subsequent  events 
proved  that  his  judgment  was  correct.  This, 
the  first  presidential  convention  which  met 
in  Chicago,  was  characterized  by  an  excite- 
ment and  enthusiasm  unknown  to  any  of 
those  which  have  followed,  nor  has  any  other 
been  so  important  or  far  reaching  in  results. 
The  convention  met  on  Wednesday,  the 
16th  of  May,  1860.  The  day  preceding, 
Tuesday  the  15th,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee,  Mr.  E.  D.  Morgan,  its 
chairman,  said  to  Mr.  Judd,  that  the  com- 
mittee had  decided  to  leave  the  seating  of 
the  convention  in  his  hands.  Mr.  Judd  saw 
in  this  an  element  of  power,  by  which  he 
hoped  to  further  his  plans.  He  said  to  the 
writer:  "New  York  expects  to  carry  the 
convention  for  Mr.  Seward.  She  must  have 
the  place  of  honor  at  the  right  of  the  pre- 
siding officer;  behind  and  near  New  York,  I 
will  group  those  States  who  are  certain  to  go 
for  Seward,  and  behind  these  those  States 
whose  votes  are  of  little  comparative  value. 
To  the  left  I  will  seat  Illinois,  next  to  her 
Indiana,  opposite  these  two  States  Pennsyl- 
vania, which,  after  a  complimentary  vote  for 
Simon  Cameron,  will  no  doubt  yield  to  the 
influence  at  work  in  that  delegation  and  give 
her  vote  for  Lincoln."  This  plan  was  carried 
out,  but  few,  if  any,  except  Mr.  Cook  and 
the  writer  knew  the  motives  whicli  led  Mr. 
Judd  to  seat  the  delegates  as  here  indicated. 
All  now  Jiving,  who  were  present,  will  re- 
member the  applause  with  which  the  conven- 
tion responded  to  the  nomination  of  Wm.  H. 
Seward,  made  by  William  M.  Evarts,  of  New 
York,  and  the  still  more  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause that  followed  when  Mr.  Judd,  as 
chairman  of  the  Illinois  delegation,  rose  and 
put  in  nomination  the  now  honored  name  of 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  which  culminated  in 
his  nomination  as  the  candidate  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  in  the  November  follow- 
ing in  his  election  as  president  of  the  United 
States. 
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Mr.  Judd  was  one  of  the  party  invited  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  accompany  him  to  Washing- 
ton. There  is  no  doubt  but  that  by  his 
presence  and  wise  counsels  on  that  journey 
he  saved  the  railway  train  that  carried  the 
presidential  party  from  being  wrecked  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  from  assassination.  A  secret 
messenger  was  sent  from  Baltimore  to  Cincin- 
nati, who  communicated  to  him,  and  to  him 
alone,  the  details  of  a  conspiracy  by  which 
southern  sympathizers  in  the  former  city 
intended  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  his  inauguration  at  the  National 
Capitol.  At  Buffalo  a  second  messenger 
appeared,  who  confirmed  the  intelligence. 
On  arriving  at  New  York  a  third  arrived, 
and  also  Col.  E.  S.  Sanford,  the  president  of 
the  American  Telegraph  companv,  who 
offered  Mr.  Judd  the  use  of  his  wires  for 
any  communications  he  might  wish  to  make, 
and  his  personal  services  if  needed.  At 
Philadelphia  Mr.  Judd  found  several  gentle- 
men waiting  the  arrival  of  the  party,  among 
others  Mr.  Felton,  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington  and  Baltimore  railroad 
company,  who  further  confirmed  the  intelli- 
gence previously  communicated.  Mr.  Judd 
then  decided  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before 
Mr.  Lincoln.  After  making  a  full  state- 
ment, he  said,  "If  you  follow  the  plan  we 
suggest  of  leaving  the  party  and  going  alone 
and  secretly  to  Washington,  you  will  neces- 
sarily subject  yourself  to  the  sneers  of  your 
enemies  and  the  disapproval  of  many  of  your 
friends,  who  will  not  believe  in  the  existence 
of  so  desperate  a  plot."  Mr.  Lincoln  replied 
that  he  '  'appreciated  the  suggestion,  but  that 
he  could  stand  anything  that  was  necessary." 
He  had  promised  to  raise  the  flag  the  day 
following  over  Independence  Hall,  Philadel- 
phia, and  to  visit  the  legislature  at  Harris- 
burg.  He  added  that  those  were  appointments 
he  must  keep,  but  after  that  he  would  listen 
to  any  plans  his  friends  might  make.  Com- 
munication was  made  immediately  with  the 
officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central  rail- 
road, and  an  arrangement  made  that  a 
special  train  consisting  of  a  baggage  and  one 


passenger  car  should  be  ready  to  leave  Har- 
risburg  at  six  o'clock  the  following  day,  to 
convey  Mr.  Lincoln  and  one  companion  back 
to  Philadelphia;  that  the  train  should  be 
under  the  control  of  Mr.  Lewis,  general 
superintendent;  that  the  track  should  be 
clear  of  everything  between  Harrisburg  and 
Philadelphia  from  half -past  five  until  after  the 
passage  of  the  special  train;  that  the  eleven 
o'clock  train  from  Baltimore  to  Washington 
should  be  detained  until  the  arrival  of  the 
special  train  from  Harrisburg;  that  two 
sleeping  berths  should  be  engaged  on  that 
train;  that  Mr.  Sanford,  president  of  the 
telegraph  company,  should  make  it  per- 
fectly certain  that  no  messages  should  pass 
over  the  wires  from  six  o'clock  until  Mr. 
Lincoln's  arrival  in  Washington.  It  was  not 
until  after  their  arrangements  were  fully 
made  that  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Seward  arrived 
with  a  message  from  his  father,  the  Hon. 
William  H.  Seward,  to  warn  Mr.  Lincoln  of 
danger,  and  to  urge  him  to  come  directly  to 
Washington. 

Mr.  Judd  informed  Frederick  Seward  of 
the  plans  already  made,  and  requested  him 
to  say  to  his  father  on  his  return  to  Wash- 
ington, "  that  so  far  as  human  foresight  could 
predict,  Mr.  Lincoln  would  be  there  the  fol- 
lowing morning  at  six  o'clock,  and  that  the 
utmost  secrecy  must  be  maintained  until 
his  arrival."  On  the  journey  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Harrisburg,  Mr.  Judd  informed 
Mr.  Lincoln  of  the  conspiracy  and  suggested 
to  him  that  as  he  was  the  only  one  who  had 
any  knowledge  concerning  ii,  it  seemed 
due  to  others  of  the  party  that  the  facts 
should  be  communicated  to  them.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln assented  and  added,  "I  reckon  they 
will  laugh  at  us,  Judd,  but  you  had  better 
get  them  together."  It  was  then  arranged 
that  after  the  reception  at  the  State  House, 
the  matter  should  be  laid  before  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen:  Judge  David  Davis,  Colonel 
Sumner,  Major  David  Hunter,  Captain  John 
Pope,  Ward  H.  Lamon  and  John  G.  Nico- 
lay.  Some  of  those  present  objected  stren- 
uously to  what  they  considered  a  flight  from 
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an  unknown  enemy.  Judge  Davis  expressed 
no  opinion,  but  said,  "  Mr.  Lincoln,  what  is 
your  own  judgment?"  Mr.  Lincoln  replied 
that  he  had  thought  over  the  evidence  care- 
fully and  that  the  appearance  of  Frederick 
Seward,  with  additional  warning  from  an- 
other source,  was  a  confirmation  of  danger, 
and  that  unless  there  was  some  other  reason 
than  the  one  urged,  viz.,  fear  of  ridicule,  he 
was  disposed  to  carry  out  Mr.  Judd's  plans. 

Judge  Davis  replied,  "  That  settles  it." 
Colonel  Sumner  opposed  it  and  said,  "  I 
have  undertaken  to  go  with  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
Washington,  and  I  shall  do  it."  From  the 
State  House,  the  party  proceeded  to  the 
hotel  to  dine  at  four  o'clock,  as  had  been 
previously  arranged,  \vith  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Judd,  who  went  to  the  railroad  and  tele- 
graph offices  to  ascertain  whether  arrange- 
ments for  Mr.  Lincoln's  departure  were  per- 
fected .  When  the  party  rose  from  the  table 
a  little  before  six  o'clock,  a  carriage  was 
waiting  at  the  side  door,  of  the  hotel.  Mr. 
Lincoln  hastened  to  his  room,  substituted  a 
traveling  suit  for  his  dinner  dress,  and  with 
a  shawl  on  his  arm  and  a  soft  hat  joined  Mr. 
Judd  in  the  hall.  Mr.  Judd  had  requested 
Mr.  Lamon  to  go  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  in- 
structed him  as  soon  as  they  had  entered 
the  carriage  to  drive  without  any  delay  to 
the  railroad  station.  Col.  Sumner  attempted 
to  follow,  but  Mr.  Judd  laid  his  hand  gently 
on  his  shoulder,  and  before  an  explanation 
could  be  given,  the  carriage  was  off,  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Mr.  Lamon  were  on  the  train 
and  under  way  for  the  capital.  No  one 
but  the  persons  here  named,  not  even  the 
family  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  knew  where  he  was 
until  the  next  morning,  when  the  telegraph 
announced  to  the  whole  country  the  safe  ar- 
rival of  Mr.  Lincoln  at  Washington.  The 
next  day  the  rest  of  the  party  followed  and 
arrived  with  safety  at  their  destination. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  previously  offered  Mr. 
Judd  a  place  in  his  cabinet,  either  the  Inter- 
ior or  Post  Office  department,  as  he  might 
choose,  but  when  circumstances  led  Mr.  Judd 
to  prefer  a  foreign  appointment,  Mr.  Lincoln 


requested  him  to  take  the  map  of  Europe 
and  choose  for  himself.  Influenced  by  var- 
ious considerations  he  selected  that  of  Min- 
ister to  Prussia.  His  appointment  was  the 
first  one  sent  to  the  senate.  It  was  a  posi- 
tion he  filled  with  honor  to  himself  and  to 
his  country. 

After  his  return  to  America,  he  was 
urged  by  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
district  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  in  op- 
position to  that  of  John  Wentworth,  as  a 
nominee  of  the  Eepublican  party  for  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Judd  had  returned  with  the 
intention  of  keeping  out  of  politics,  as  far  as 
personal  preferment  was  concerned,  but 
when  urged  by  men  like  Ebeneezer  Peck, 
William  B.  Ogden,  C.  B.  Farwell  and 
others  of  high  character,  he  consented. 

Mr.  Judd  was  nominated  and  elected  to 
the  Forty-second  Congress,  which  came  in  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1867  and  two  years  later  to 
the  Forty  third  Congress.  The  experience 
and  knowledge  Mr.  Judd  had  acquired  dur- 
ing his  residence  in  Europe  had  moulded  and 
matured  his  judgment  and  developed  in  his 
mind  a  wise  policy  in  regard  to  the  Extra- 
dition and  Naturalization  questions.  He 
brought  this  to  bear  upon  the  debates  in 
Congress  and  introduced  new  measures 
backed  by  new  arguments  which  created 
broader  and  wiser  foundations  on  which  to 
base  International  Treaties.  He  gave  his 
considerations  to  every  measure  that  could 
advance  the  interests  of  his  country,  the 
State  of  his  adoption  and  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago. 

To  protect  the  shipping  interests  of  the 
ports  of  Chicago,  he  prepared  and  intro- 
duced a  bill  providing  for  a  re-survey  of  the 
coast  and  the  creation  of  an  outside  harbor, 
embracing  275  acres,  where  vessels  might 
find  safe  anchorage  during  the  heavy  storms 
on  Lake  Michigan.  The  survey  and  an  ap- 
propriation were  made  and  the  outside 
harbor  as  it  now  stands  was  the  result. 

To  him  is  due  the  honor  of  introducing  a 
bill  which  placed  the  importers  of  Chicago 
and  other  inland  cities  on  an  equal itv  with 
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importers  resident  on  the  sea  board,  by  mak- 
ing this  and  other  inland  cities,  Ports  of 
Entry. 

In  1872  Mr.  Judd's  health  partially 
failing,  at  the  advice  of  his  physician  and 
family,  he  declined  a  renomination  and 
retired  to  private  life. 

Emergencies  arising  that  made  his  party 
desirous  of  securing  his  active  participation 
in  impending  contests,  but  contrary  to  his 
wishes  and  without  his  consent,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Collector  of  Customs  for  the  Port  of 
Chicago. 

In  1876  Mr.  Judd  had  a  severe  illness,  from 
the  effects  of  which  he  never  entirely  re- 
covered. He  lived  until  the  llth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1878. 

In  Mr.  Judd  were  combined  strength  of 
character  and  gentleness  of  manner  in  an 
unusual  degree.  He  was  chivalrous  in  his 
intercourse  with  women,  and  as  courteous  in 
his  own  home  as  in  the  grandest  assemblies 
of  Europe  or  America.  No  knight  of 
mediaeval  times  approached  women  with 
courtlier  manner  or  pleasanter  speech  and 
phrase  than  fell  from  his  lips.  To  Theodore 
S.  Fay,  who  for  twenty-five  years  represented 
our  country  abroad,  Baron  Shemilpennick, 
the  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Berlin, 
remarked,  that  Mr.  Judd  had  the  manners  and 
address  of  one  who  had  been  born  and  bred 
at  courts.  With  rare  suavity  of  manner  he 
combined,  in  principle  and  action,  the  highest 
integrity,  and  the  simplicity  that  befitted 
a  representative  of  a  republican  government. 


While  in  Berlin  the  Emperor  William  of- 
ten expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Judd  was  the  first  minister  from 
the  United  States,  who  had  paid  Germany 
and  its  people  the  compliment  of  learning  its 
language,  and  so  giving  its  king  and  minis- 
ters of  state  an  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
in  the  German  language.  It  was  not  alone 
the  court  that  appreciated  this  fact,  but  del- 
egates from  the  Prussian  parliament  and 
various  civic  bodies  who  waited  on  him  at 
the  Legation  bringing  their  sympathy  and 
condolence  when  the  head  of  this  nation  was 
stricken  down  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin, 
also  expressed  their  pleasure  in  being  able  to 
address  him  in  the  German  language.  On 
that  sad  day  when  Mr.  Judd  was  carried  to 
his  long  rest,  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Patterson,  who 
had  been  for  many  years  his  warm  personal 
friend,  said  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  church,  in  which  his  obsequies 
were  held,  "that  such  an  example  of  spotless 
integrity  and  unvarying  adhesion  to  principle 
was  one  of  priceless  value,  not  only  to  his 
family,  but  to  the  State  and  nation  he  had  so 
faithfully  served."  The  influence  of  such 
a  life  lives  long  after  the  man  has  passed 
away,  even  though  his  name  may  fade 
from  the  memories  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions. 

The  widow  of  Mr,  Judd  and  two  children 
survive  him,  a  daughter,  Mrs.  S.  S.  Gould,  of 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  a  son,  Edward  James 
Judd,  a  lawyer  of  this  city. 


LAURIN   PALMER  MILLIARD. 


The  residence  in  Chicago  of  this  venerable 
gentleman  antedates  the  corporate  existence 
of  the  city,  he  having  taken  up  his  abode 
and  commenced  business  here  in  the  year 
1836.  From  that  time  until  his  retirement 
from  active  business  a  few  years  since,  he 
has  been  engaged  in  a  variety  of  pursuits,  all 
connected  with  the  rising  mercantile  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  city,  with  whose 
growth  he  has  been  intimately  related,  and 


with  whose  phenomenal  prosperity  he  has 
prospered.  Merchandising,  exportation  of 
produce,  ship  building  and  navigation,  all 
have  shared  his  labor,  while  the  lumber 
business  has  been  the  longest  and  most  im- 
portant of  his  undertakings.  In  later  years, 
the  growth  of  the  city  to  the  south  overtook 
his  suburban  farm,  and  made  him  unwit- 
tingly a  real  estate  dealer,  especially  a  seller 
of  his  own  property.  His  hands  laid  hold  of 
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incipient  institutions,  particularly  those  de- 
voted to  the  development  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  helped  to  bring  them  to  strength 
and  maturity.  He  survives  to  witness  the 
population  of  less  than  three  thousand,  that 
he  joined  fifty-eight  years  ago,  increased  to 
over  a  million  and  a  half,  and  the  straggling 
village  where  he  first  stocked  a  little  store 
become  the  greatest  interior  mart  on  the 
western  continent. 

Mr.  Hilliard  comes  of  a  good  ancestry,  and 
himself  enjoyed  a  liberal  training  in  his 
youth.  Both  his  paternal  and  maternal  an- 
cestors were  early  settlers — the  first  of 
Connecticut,  and  the  latter  of  Massachusetts. 
The  Palmers  trace  descent  from  Walter 
Palmer,  who  emigrated  from  Nottingham- 
shire, England,  and  settled  in  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  where  he  built  the  first  house  in  1629. 
From  this  progenitor  Mr.  Hilliard  is  of  the 
eighth  generation.  Mr.  Hilliard's  parents 
were  Isaiah  and  Katurah  (Palmer)  Hil- 
liard, who  resided  at  Unadilla  Forks, 
Otsego  county,  N.  Y.,  where  they  improved 
a  farm,  that  they  had  settled  upon  in  the 
infancy  of  the  region.  The  date  of  his  birth 
was  October  11,  1814,  and  the  place  the  little 
settlement  at  the  confluence  of  the  Unadilla 
with  one  of  its  branches,  in  southern  central 
New  York.  Having  attended  the  schools  of 
the  neighborhood  during  his  youth,  he  en- 
tered Hamilton  Academy,  at  Hamilton,  N. 
Y.,  where  he  completed  his  scholastic  educa- 
tion. Before  completing  his  collegiate 
course,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he 
began  a  course  of  mercantile  training  in 
the  country  store  of  Mr.  Charles  Walker,  at 
Burlington  Flats,  near  his  home.  The 
first  year  he  received  no  salary,  and  the 
second  only  fifty  dollars,  but  he  gave  such 
evidence  of  capacity  and  fidelity  that  his 
employer  gave  him  an  interest  in  a  new 
business  that  he  established  at  Unadilla 
Forks.  Hearing  favorable  reports  of  a  rising 
village  beyond  the  great  lakes,  and  ambitious 
to  establish  business  for  himself  in  a  place 
where  he  could  grow  up  with  the  country, 
he  sold  his  interest  in  the  country  store,  and, 


with  the  few  hundred  dollars  that  he  had 
accumulated,  set  out  for  the  West,  by  the 
slow  route  then  traversed  by  wagon, 
stage  and  the  Erie  canal  to  Buffalo,  by 
steamer  through  the  lakes  to  Detroit,  then 
by  stage  to  Michigan  city,  and  by  wagon  to 
Chicago.  His  arrival  in  the  town  was  in  the 
spring  of  1846,  more  than  a  year  before  the 
inauguration  of  a  city  government.  He  was 
then  twenty-two  years  of  age,  full  of  vigor 
and  enthusiasm,  and  ready  to  embark  in  any 
business  that  promised  a  reasonable  measure 
of  success.  His  first  night  in  Chicago  was 
passed  in  a  log  tavern  on  the  west  side,  but 
he  found  a  permanent  lodging  at  the  "Green 
Tree "  tavern,  then  occupying  a  site  on 
the  west  side  of  Chicago  river. 

To  inform  himself  of  the  condition  of 
the  country,  he  visited  various  towns  in 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  and  went  with 
a  party  to  the  laying  out  of  the  original 
town  of  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin.  Satisfied 
from  his  observations  that  Chicago  had  a 
future  and  was  a  good  place  to  locate  in,  he 
started  a  little  store.  There  was  little  money 
in  circulation,  and  such  as  there  was,  was  of 
uncertain  value.  Mr.  Hilliard  exchanged  his 
goods  for  country  produce,  which  he  shipped 
East  by  lake  and  canal,  thus  being  a  pioneer 
in  a  commerce  that  soon  became  the  main 
support  of  the  rising  mart.  He  returned  to 
his  former  home,  where  he  spent  the  succeed- 
ing winter.  The  spring  of  1837  found  Chi- 
cago and  the  entire  new  West  in  the  throes  of 
a  great  panic,  when  uncertainty  brooded  over 
all  mercantile  enterprises.  Mr.  Hilliard,  with 
characteristic  prudence,  did  not  deem  it  best 
to  take  the  risk  of  continuing  business  on 
his  own  account.  During  the  summer  of 
1837  he  made  a  trip  on  horseback  through 
Wisconsin,  examining  lands  for  eastern  in- 
vestors, in  which  he  visited  the  picturesque 
site  of  the  capitol  of  Wisconsin,  where  he 
found  a  log  boarding-house,  but  did  little 
else  in  the  way  of  improvement.  The  beau- 
tiful lakes  were  the  resort  of  water  fowl,  as 
yet  unscared  by  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
civilized  life,  and,  with  their  shady,  prairie 
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slopes,  presented  an  aspect  of  loveliness  to 
charm  the  eye  of  the  young  man  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  hills  and 
forests  of  Otsego,  which  the  graphic  pen  of 
Cooper  has  so  attractively  pictured  as  the 
hunting  ground  of  the  Iroquois. 

Returning  to  Chicago  he  had  several  short 
employments  in  stores,  and,  finally,  entered 
the  service  of  Mr.  Clifford  S.  Phillips,  a 
leading  merchant  of  the  town.  After  several 
years  with  this  house  the  improving  times 
seemed  propituous  for  trade,  and  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  eastern  friends  and  associ- 
ates, Messrs.  C.  W.  and  A.  Walker,  of  Bur- 
lington Falls,  New  York,  and  in  connection 
with  whom  he  re-entered  mercantile  busi- 
ness the  firm  name  being  C.  Walker  & 
Co.  Money  was  still  scarce,  but,  adopting 
the  system  of  barter  for  country  produce,  the 
firm  built  up  a  prosperous  trade,  shipping 
their  grain  to  eastern  markets.  Their  ship- 
ping interests  led  the  firm  into  vessel  build- 
ing. They  placed  several  vessels  afloat,  and 
are  said  to  have  built  the  first  propeller 
that  navigated  Lake  Michigan.  The  firm 
owned  at  the  close  of  their  business  the 
schooners  C.  Walker,  Buckner,  Maria  Hil- 
liard,  and  one-quarter  interest  in  the  pro- 
peller Independence.  Eventually,  Mr.  Hil- 
liard  bought  out  the  interest  of  his  partners, 
and  built  the  schooner  L.  P.  Billiard.  He 
continued  the  business  until  1849,  when  his 
store  at  the  corner  of  Lake  and  Franklin 
streets  was  burned. 

Soon  after  becoming  established  in  trade 
Mr.  Hilliard  married  Mrs.  Maria  E.  Beaubien. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  John  K.  Boyer,  who 
was  widely  known  as  a  public  works  contrac- 
tor and  who  had  settled  in  Chicago  in  1833. 

In  1850  the  firm  of  Hilliard  &  Howard 
was  organized  and  embarked  in  the  lumber 
business.  They  established  a  yard  where 
the  wholesale  house  of  James  H.  Walker  & 
Company  now  stands  and  continued  in  the 
business  for  twenty-three  years.  In  the 
period  of  rapid  growth  of  the  city,  and  not 
less  rapid  development  of  the  farms  and  vil- 
lages of  the  interior,  the  lumber  business 


grew  to  large  ^proportions  and^yielded,  tak- 
ing one  year  with  another,  liberal  profits. 
Especially  was  this  the  case  after  the  great 
fire  of  1871,  when  the  rebuilding  of  the  de- 
vastated city  taxed  the  supplies  and  energy 
of  the  lumber  manufacturers  and  dealers. 

Mr.  Hilliard  had  purchased  a  large  tract 
of  farm  land  twelve  miles  south  of  Chicago, 
and  when  the  fire  destroyed  his  city  resi- 
dence in  1871  he  removed  his  family  to  the 
farm,  which  has  since  been  his  residence. 
Eail  connections  were  obtained  with  the 
city,  which  in  its  rapid  growth  invaded  the 
prairie  farm,  converting  its  acres  into  the 
suburb  of  Longwood,  which,  with  the  adja- 
cent villages  of  Washington  Heights,  Beverly 
Hills,  etc.,  long  since  became  an  integral 
part  of  the  great  city,  and  has,  by  the  won- 
derful increase  in  values,  brought  to  the  for- 
tunate proprietor  unlooked  for  wealth. 

Mr.  Hilliard  joined  to  his  great  business 
qualifications,  a  predilection  for  public 
affairs.  He  was  from  its  organization  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Eepublican  party,  being  inclined 
to  its  support  by  a  firm  and  conscientious 
opposition  to  slavery,  which,  in  the  stirring 
period  from  1850  to  1860,  was  the  "  burning 
question  "  of  the  time.  His  patriotic  ardor 
was  strong  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
period,  leading  him  to  join  with  other  like- 
minded  citizens  in  the  call  for  the  great  war 
meeting  held  in  Chicago  in  the  spring  of 
1861,  and  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
finance  committee  that  was  raised  to  secure 
funds  for  the  patriotic  cause.  The  same 
year  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  Cook  county 
court  in  which  position  he  served  a  term  of 
four  years. 

To  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  organization 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  1848,  Mr.  Hilliard 
was  one  of  the  original  members,  and  a 
member  of  its  first  board  of  directors.  Five 
years  later  he  was  chosen  its  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  board  in  its  beginning  was 
more  of  a  deliberative  than  a  trading  organ- 
ization. At  its  meetings  questions  con- 
nected with  the  business  and  prosperity  of 
the  city,  and  of  the  great  North  West,  were 
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discussed,  resolutions  passed,  and  measures  of 
public  utility  set  on  foot.  It  was  a  potent 
exponent  of  opinion  in  respect  'to  financial 
and  economic  subjects,  and  its  membership 
was  not  restricted  to  the  strictly  commercial 
class. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Billiard  was  a  director 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  was 
identified  with  many  institutions  and  meas- 
ures of  public  concern. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  lumber 
business,  Mr.  Hilliard  was  employed  as 
general  agent  of  the  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
way company,  after  its  re-organization,  and 
was  largely  instrumental  in  attracting  immi- 
gration into  the  rich  valley  of  the  Red  River 
in  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  where,  through 
purchase  of  the  bonds  of  the  road,  then  sell- 
ing at  low  prices,  lands  could  be  secured  at 
small  cost.  By  this  means,  many  "bonanza 
farms  "  were  opened,  as  well  as  smaller  ones, 
opening  to  the  trade  of  Chicago  an  area  of 
wheat-producing  land,  as  productive  as  the 
famed  valley  of  the  Nile. 

In  1844,  Mr.  Hilliard  joined  with  about 
twenty  like-minded  citizens  in  the  organiza- 


tion of  Trinity  Episcopal  church.  He  was 
chosen  upon  its  board  of  trustees,  as  well  as 
warden  and  vestryman,  and  remained  one  of 
its  firmest  supporters  until  his  removal  to 
another  part  of  the  city  necessitated  a  change 
in  his  church  relation. 

About  the  same  time  he  was  elected  to 
membership  in  Oriental  Lodge,  of  which  he 
was  afterward  an  officer,  and  in  1874  was  made 
an  honorary  life  member,  and  is  now  its  senior 
member.  He  is  also  a  Knight  Templar,  and 
has  had  thirty-two  of  the  consistory  degrees 
conferred  upon  him. 

The  family  now  resides  at  Longwood.  His 
two  sons  have  long  since  gone  out  into  the 
world.  They  are  Edward  P.  Hilliard,  of 
Chicago,  and  William  P.  Hilliard,  of  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hilliard 
are  venerable  survivors  of  the  early  settlers 
in  Chicago.  They  have  seen  marvelous 
transformations  in  their  day,  and  yet  retain 
sufficient  vigor  of  body  and  mind  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  busy  life  that  surges 
around  them,  and  enjoy  the  good  things 
with  which  Providence  has  crowned  lives  of 
industry  and  probity. 


THOMAS   WHITLOCK. 


Thomas  Whitlock  was  born  in  Wilton, 
Conn.,  August  19,  1800.  His  early  life 
was  passed  in  his  native  State,  which  he  lef  t> 
in  his  twenty-second  year,  for  New  York 
city,  where  he  engaged  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness. On  August  26,  1826,  he  married  An- 
toinette Haight,  daughter  of  Elijah  Haight, 
of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  In  1835  he  made  a 
prospecting  tour  through  the  West,  and  in 
1836  settled  permanently  in  Chicago,  having 
great  faith  in  its  prosperity,  sanguine  that 
it  would  one  day  be  a  great  city,  although  at 
that  time  it  had  a  population  of  only 
2,500.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1837  he-moved 
his  family  to  Chicago,  the  journey,  which 
required  three  weeks,  being  made  by  the 
Erie  canal  and  great  lakes  on  the  steamer 
Madison. 


His  family  consisted  at  this  time  of  his 
wife  and  four  children.  He  built  a  home  on 
the  corner  of  what  is  now  Fifth  avenue  and 
Madison  street,  which  was  then  the  extreme 
southern  limit  of  the  city,  stretches  of  prairie- 
with  grazing  cattle,  extending  south  from 
Madison  street.  His  place  of  business  was 
on  Lake  street,  near  the  corner  of  Dearborn 
street.  He  was  identified  with  the  religious 
and  educational  interests  of  the  city,  being 
one  of  the  founders  and  original  vestrymen 
of  Trinity  church,  the  first  Episcopal  church 
on  the  south  side,  and  one  of  the  trustees 
of  Dearborn  school,  which  occupied  the 
first  public  school  building  erected  in  the 
city. 

He  died  October  18,  1853,  leaving  a  wife 
and  seven  children,  one  son  and  six  daughters. 
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His  wife  and  son  Charles  survived  him  only 
a  few  months,  but  the  circle  of  daughters 
remained  unbroken  until  1878,  when  oc- 
curred the  death  of  Sarah  M.,  wife  of  Joseph 
B.  Redfield. 

Mr.  Whitlock  was  a  man  universally  loved 
for    his    genial   nature   and   sympathy  and 


ready  help  for  the  poor,  sick  and  oppressed, 
instanced  in  his  often  aiding  escaping  slaves 
to  regain  freedom.  His  family  is  now  repre- 
sented by  five  daughters  living  in  Chicago: 
Mrs.  William  H.  Wilbur,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Paine 
Freer,  Mrs.  James  M.  Hatch,  Mrs.  J.  Sher- 
man Hall  and  Mrs.  Oliver  K.  Johnson. 


COUCH  BROTHERS. 


James  and  Ira  Couch  were  so  identified  in 
their  business  careers  in  Chicago  that  that 
portion  of  their  history  will  be  best  treated 
together,  leaving  the  other  incidents  of  their 
lives  to  be  mentioned  separately.  They  were 
the  pioneer  hotel  men  in  Chicago;  not,  in- 
deed, the  first  to  open  houses  of  entertain- 
ment, for  the  "Wentworth  House,"  with  its 
wolf  sign,  the  "Green  Tree"  and  the  "Saug- 
anash"  taverns,  famous  in  early  days,  pre- 
ceded their  hostelry,  and  perhaps  the  Lake 
and  Mansion  House  nearer  to  the  water  front; 
but  they  opened  the  first  well-appointed 
hotel  building,  the  "  Tremont,"  which 
with  its  successors,  was  known  through  all 
the  years  of  Chicago's  early  history,  as  the 
leading  and  most  luxurious  hotel  of  the  city. 

Men  contribute  by  various  services  and 
diversified  gifts  to  the  building  up  of  a 
great  city — some  by  the  foundations  of  law 
and  municipal  order;  others  give  them- 
selves to  founding  churches  and  schools, 
still  others  open  up  the  avenues  of  commerce 
and  furnish  facilities  for  the  transaction  of 
business;  in  a  thousand  different  but  con- 
verging directions  they  bend  their  energies, 
according  to  some  occult  law  of  organization 
to  the  common  weal..  Among  all  the  var- 
ious lines  of  activity,  none  is  more  promo- 
tive  of  the  reputation  abroad  of  a  growing 
city  than  that  which  furnishes  a  comfortable 
home  for  the  traveler.  Chicago,  from  the 
time  when  the  Couch  brothers  leased  the 
first  Tremont  House,  in  the  fall  of  1836,  has 
been  noted  throughout  the  country  for  the 
excellence  of  her  hotels,  and  since  the  new 
Tremont  was  opened  in  1850,  she  has  ranked 
among  the  first  in  their  splendid  architecture 


their  sumptuous  furnishing  and  their  elegant 
and  comfortable  fare. 

Arriving  in  Chicago  in  the  summer  of 
1836,  with  a  stock  of  goods,  designing  to  and 
actually  opening  asmall  store  on  Lake  street, 
between  Dearborn  and  State,  they  soon  ob- 
tained a  lease  of  the  Tremont  House,  then 
a  low,  frame  building  situated  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  Lake  and  Dearborn  streets, 
which  had  been  erected  in  1833  by  Alanson 
Sweet,  and  kept  as  a  saloon  and  boarding 
house.  With  some  changes  and  refurnish- 
ings  it  was  opened  as  a  hotel.  The  first 
Tremont  had  only  a  short  lease  of  life,  for  it 
was  burned  to  the  ground  late  in  the  summer 
of  1839.  Soon  thereafter  Ira  Couch  leased 
of  the  Messrs.  Wadsworth  the  corner  lots  at 
Dearborn  and  Lake  streets,  the  present  site 
of  the  Tremont,  and  commenced  in  the  fall 
the  erection  of  a  finer  house  than  the  one 
destroyed.  It  was  a  frame  building,  90  feet 
on  Dearborn  and  100  on  Lake  street,  and 
three  stories  high.  It  was  completed  and 
opened  in  May,  1840.  This  house  had  a 
lease  of  life  for  a  little  more  than  nine  years, 
for  it  was  burned  July  21,  1849.  While  it 
stood  it  had  an  immense  patronage.  Often- 
times the  house  was  so  crowded  that  not 
only  all  the  beds,  but  all  the  available  space 
of  floor  room  would  at  night  be  occupied  by 
travelers,  who  were  glad  enough  to  get  even 
a  pallet  on  the  floor.  In  the  meantime,  the 
prosperous  proprietor  had  purchased  the 
ground  on  which  the  house  stood,  and  other 
adjoining  property,  so  that  he  owned  140 
feet  on  Lake  street,  and  180  feet  on  Dear- 
born. He  then  conceived  the  idea  of  erect- 
ing a  brick  hotel,  to  be  five  and  a  half  stories 
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high,  and  covering  all  the  ground.  The 
scheme  was  thought  by  his  prudent  and 
cautious  neighbors  to  be  hazardous  if  not 
fool-hardy,  and  the  rising  building  was  then 
spoken  of  as  "Couch's  Folly."  His  brother 
James  co-operated  with  him  in  all  his  build- 
ing and  hotel  operations,  and  rendered 
efficient  aid  in  superintending  and  otherwise. 
Both  knew  their  business  and  rightly  divined 
what  the  growing  importance  of  Chicago 
required  in  the  way  of  facilities  for  the  ac- 
commodation and  comfort  of  the  traveling 
public.  The  hotel  was  completed  and  fur- 
nished in  a  style  of  sumptuousness  hitherto 
unknown  in  the  West,  and  opened  September 
29,  1850.  The  "Gem  of  the  Prairie/'  then 
one  of  the  local  newspapers,  said  of  the  new 
hotel:  "The  Tremont  house  has  precedence 
of  all  others.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  the  city,  and  reflects  great  credit  on 
its  proprietor,  Mr.  Ira  Couch.  Its  internal 
arrangements,  including  furniture  and  deco- 
ration, are  all  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  and 
of  the  class  denominated  princely.  There  is 
perhaps  no  hotel  in  the  Union  superior  to 
it  in  any  respect.  The  cost  was  $75,000." 

The  new  Tremont  became  instantly  popu- 
lar, and  notwithstanding  its  large  size  was 
constantly  filled.  Many  residents  of  the  city 
made  it  their  home,  and  it  was  famous 
throughout  the  country  for  its  elegance  and 
comfort. 

In  consequence  of  the  impaired  health  of 
Mr.  Ira  Couch,  the  proprietor  of  the  new 
house,  it  was  leased,  in  1853,  and  its  furni- 
ture sold  to  Messrs.  David  A.  and  George  W. 
Gage,  of  Boston.  The  house  became  a  few 
years  later  remarkable  as  the  first  successful 
attempt  made  in  Chicago  to  raise  a  large  brick 
building  from  its  foundations  to  accommodate 
it  to  a  change  of  grade.  The  streets  having 
been  raised  eight  feet  the  house  had  a  disa- 
greeable entrance  and  a  dismal  appearance. 
A  traveler  from  the  South,  trusting  to  ap- 
pearances, wrote  home  that  the  soil  in  Chi- 
cago was  so  loose  and  damp  that  the  princi- 
pal hotel  had  settled  several  feet.  The  house 
was  raised  in  1861  to  the  proper  grade,  under 


the  auspices  of  the  trustees  of  the  estate  of 
Ira  Couch,  deceased.  Thousands  of  jack 
screws  set  under  the  building,  turned  by  a 
force  of  hundreds  of  men,  all  exerting  an 
immense  though  imperceptible  pressure 
through  several  months,  at  a  cost  of  $45,000, 
raised  the  entire  house  so  carefully  that  the 
usual  course  of  business  was  not  disturbed 
and  not  a  crack  opened  in  its  walls. 

The  Tremont  shared  the  fate  of  Chicago 
in  the  great  fire  of  1871,  but  was  rebuilt  by 
James  Couch,  survivor  of  the  brothers,  and 
the  other  trustees  of  the  estate  of  Ira  Couch, 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  heavier 
and  grosser  occupations  have  invaded  the 
vicinity,  the  Tremont  remains  one  of  the 
elegant  hotels  of  the  city. 

JAMES  COUCH. 

James  Couch,  the  elder  of  the  brothers, 
was  born  at  Fort  Edward,  on    the  Hudson 
river,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  on  August 
31,  1800.      The  family  having  removed  to 
Chautauqua  county  in  the  same  State,  he  re- 
mained there  until  he  was  twenty  years  old, 
receiving  a  fair  English  education.    He  then 
obtained  a  situation  as  clerk  in  the  Johnson 
house,  at  Freedonia.     Gaining  some  experi- 
ence in  the  hotel  business  with  his  brother, 
he  kept  for  a  time   a  stage  house  on  the  lake 
shore,   on   the  thoroughfare   running  from 
Cleveland  through  Erie  to  Pittsburg.     He 
next  engaged  in  the  lumber  business,  and  in 
distilling.     These  occupations  he  carried  on 
with  indifferent  success  until  1836.     In  that 
year,  in  company  with  his  brother,  he  came 
to  Chicago,  and  after  looking  over  the  place, 
decided  to  go  into  business.     The  two  re- 
turned East,  visiting  New  York,  where  they 
laid  in   a   stock     of   furnishing  goods  and 
tailors'  merchandise.   Ira  left  him  at  Albany, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  his  family,  while  James  em- 
barked his  goods  on  the  canal,  and  at  Buffalo 
chartered    a    schooner    to   bring    them    to 
Chicago.     He  was  five  weeks  on  the  passage, 
and  at  his  arrival  at  his  destination  found 
his  brother  impatiently  awaiting  him.     The 
goods  were  unpacked  and  displayed  for  sale 
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in  a  small  building  on  Lake  street.  Before 
many  months  had  passed  the  store  was  dis- 
posed of.  and  in  the  fall,  obtaining  a  lease 
of  the  Tremont  house,  the  career  as  hotel 
men  before  mentioned  was  begun.  Mr. 
Conch  superintended  for  his  brother  Ira 
the  erection,  at  various  times,  of  many  large 
business  blocks  in  various  parts  of  the  city, 
doing  his  share  in  the  manifold  work  of 
building  up  the  great  city.  He  was  a  strong 
and  vigorous  man,  active  in  his  business 
pursuits,  and  in  all  respects  a  useful  and 
honored  citizen. 

Mr.  Couch  married,  March  25,  1847,  Miss 
Elibabeth  C.  Wells,  of  Stratford,  Conn.  Of 
the  two  children  born  of  the  marriage,  only 
Ira  Couch,  born  in  1848,  survived.  He 
was  educated  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Chicago  bar  in  1860. 

On  the  death  of  his  brother  Ira,  in  the 
winter  of  1857,  Mr.  James  Couch  erected  in 
the  cemetery  which  then  existed  on  the  lake 
shore,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  present 
Lincoln  park,  a  mausoleum  of  masonry,  in 
which  the  remains  were  placed.  This  tomb 
still  remains  within  the  park,  and  is  the 
only  one  of  the  numbers  which  stood  there 
which  was  not  removed  when  the  ground 
which  they  occupied  was  converted  into  a 
park. 

IRA  COUCH. 

Ira  Couch  was  born  in  Saratoga  county, 
N.  Y.,  November  22,  1806.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  tailor, 
but  before  the  expiration  of  his  indentures 
he  purchased  the  unexpired  time,  and  in 
1826  set  up  business  on  his  own  account  at 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.  The  tailoring  business 
was  continued  by  him  to  a  time  shortly  pre- 
ceding his  removal  to  Chicago. 

In  1833,  he  married  Miss  Caroline  E. 
Gregory,  of  Ellicotville,  Cataraugus  county, 
New  York. 

Joining  his  brother  in  a  trip  to  Chicago  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1836,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  go  into  business  here.  After  vis- 


iting New  York,  where  a  stock  of  mer- 
chandise was  laid  in,  he  opened  business 
in  a  small  store  on  Lake  street,  between 
Dearborn  and  State  streets,  for  the  sale  of 
gentlemen's  furnishing  goods  and  tailors' 
supplies.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  the 
business  was  sold,  and  Mr.  Couch,  with  his 
brother,  entered  upon  the  hotel  business, 
which  he  afterwards  conducted  with  emi- 
nent success,  until  1853,  as  herein  above 
narrated. 

He  ever  had  the  utmost  faith  in  the  future 
growth  of  Chicago.  His  judgment  and  fore- 
sight in  this  respect  were  far  in  advance 
of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  during 
the  period  of  his  active  business  career  he 
purchased  and  improved  a  large  number  of 
business  blocks,  including  the  site  of  the 
present  Tremont  House,  and  several  other 
valuable  pieces  of  property  on  Lake,  South 
Water.  Clark,  La  Salle  and  State  streets, 
then  within  the  business  centre  of  the  city. 
Thus,  by  means  of  his  fortunate  investments 
in  real  estate,  aided  by  his  hotel  ventures,  he 
accumulated,  for  that  time,  a  large  fortune, 
which  upon  his  death  he  left  by  will  to  his 
own  and  his  brother's  family,  dividing  it 
about  equally  between  them.  Mr.  Ira  Couch 
was  a  man  of  high  intelligence  and  untiring 
energy. 

Upon  leasing  the  Tremont  House  to  the 
Gage  Brothers  in  1853,  Mr.  Couch  retired 
from  active  business.  Taking  his  family, 
consisting  only  of  his  wife  and  one  child,  he 
sought  recreation  in  travel,  his  health  having 
been  impaired  by  the  confining  and  harassing 
detail  of  the  hotel  business  during  seventeen 
years.  Beturning  to  Chicago  for  a  while, 
he  visited  the  South,  and  passed  the  winter 
of  1855-6  in  Cuba.  The  mild  climate  and 
delicious  air  of  the  sea-girt  island  seemed 
adapted  to  his  need,  and  he  determined  to 
make  it  his  winter  home.  The  following 
winter  found  him  at  Havana  with  his  family. 
After  a  few  weeks  of  delightful  life,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  fever,  which  soon  closed  his 
career.  His  remains  were  brought  back  to 
Chicago,  and  as  soon  as  a  final  resting-place 
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could   be   prepared,  were   dtpusittd    in    the 
tomb  which  was  constructed  to  receive  them, 


in  the  burial  ground  then  occupying  the  site 
of  Lincoln  park. 


ALSON  SMITH   SHERMAN. 


Mr.  Sherman  was  born  at  Barre,  Vt.,  on 
the  21st  of  April,  1811.  His  parents,  Col. 
Nathaniel  and  Deborah  (Webster)  Sherman, 
were  of  Puritan  ancestry,  and  from  them  he 
inherited  a  robust  constitution,  habits  of 
sobriety  and  industry,  a  reverent  disposition, 
and  an  ambition  make  the  to  best  use  of  his 
abilities  for  his  own  advancement,  as  well  as 
for  the  advancement  of  any  community  in 
•which  his  lot  in  life  might  be  cast.  His  boy- 
hood days  were  spent  in  Barre,  where  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two  he  married  Miss  Aurora 
Abbott.  Three  years  later,  he  left  the 
Green  mountains  of  Vermont  to  find  a  new 
home  in  the  West.  After  a  rather  tedious 
journey  he  arrived  in  Chicago,  November 
1,  1836.  The  city  was  then  in  its  early 
infancy  and  he  soon  began  work  as  a  con- 
tractor and  builder,  following  this  business 
for  several  years.  About  1849  he  opened 
the  first  stone  quarries  at  Lemont,  111.,  and 
was  a  stockholder  and  manager  of  the  Illi- 
nois Stone  Co.  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
city  furnished  a  large  demand  for  building 
material,  and  the  company  soon  had  to  in- 
crease its  capacity  and  facilities  for  carrying 
on  the  business.  Mr.  Sherman's  fitness  for 
public  service  began  to  be  recognized  before 
he  had  been  many  years  a  resident  of  Chi- 
cago, and  he  manifested  a  disposition  to 
shrink  from  no  participation  in  public  affairs 
that  the  public  good  demanded,  although  he 
never  sought  office  for  his  own  advancement. 
As  early  as  1840  he  was  commissioned 
captain  of  company  C,  60th  regiment 
Illinois  militia,  holding  this  office  until  1842, 
when  he  resigned.  For  two  years  he  was 
chief  of  the  fire  department,  resigning  when 
elected  mayor  of  the  city.  In  1846  he 
was  foreman  of  Excelsior  Engine  com- 
pany No.  5,  which  was  organized  in  1841. 
The  fire  department  of  that  period  was 


volunteer,  the  companies  being  composed  of 
prominent  young  men  of  the  city,  who 
stood  side  by  side  at  the  brakes  and  vied  with 
rival  companies  in  many  spirited  contests. 
In  1842  Mr.  Sherman  was  elected  alderman 
for  the  third  ward  of  the  city,  serving  again 
in  1846.  In  1844,  at  a  second  trial  election 
he  was  chosen  mayor  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  over  Augustus  Garrett,  also  of  the 
Democratic  party.  (Although  a  Democrat 
at  this  time,  Mr.  Sherman  has  been  active 
in  Republican  politics  since  that  party's 
formation,  and  has  always  cherished  strong 
Republican  beliefs.)  At  this  time  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city  was  8,000;  the  property 
valuation  on  the  assessor's  books  was  $2,763,- 
281.  The  city  indebtedness  was  $9,795.35, 
and  the  revenue  from  taxation  amounted  to 
$19,166.24,  though  about  $3,000  of  the  sum 
was  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt, 
which  during  the  proceeding  term  had  been 
raised  to  the  alarming  figure  of  $12,655.40. 
The  next  year  Mr.  Garrett  was  elected  to  the 
mayoralty  and  the  debt  increased,  and  has 
never  since  shown  such  a  small  figure  as 
during  the  Sherman  term.  In  ten  years  it 
reached  the  respectable  figure  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million  of  dollars,  and  by  1857  exceeded 
half  a  million.  Up  to  the  time  of  Mr. 
Sherman's  term  as  mayor,  no  very  extensive 
public  improvements  had  been  made;  water, 
under  the  control  of  a  private  corporation, 
was  supplied  by  pipes  leading  from  the  lake 
to  a  reservoir,  or  by  water  carts  that  did  a 
thriving  business  in  serving  a  round  of  cus- 
tomers. No  paving  or  planking  had  yet 
been  laid  in  the  streets,  which  in  the  spring 
were  impassable  for  heavy  teaming.  The 
sewerage  was  also  in  a  primitive  condition. 
There  was  no  police  department,  order  being 
preserved  by  a  city  marshal  and  a  few  con- 
stables. After  Mr.  Sherman's  term  as  mayor 
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was  finished,  he  began  work  in  public  in- 
terests, to  secure  a  better  water  supply  for 
the  city.  He  was  one  of  a  committee  of 
three  citizens,  who  in  1850  procured  an  act 
of  legislation,  providing  that  the  water  works 
be  placed  under  control  of  a  board  of  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  governor.  The 
act  become  a  law  in  1851,  and  Mr.  Sherman 
was  appointed  a  water  commissioner,  serving 
three  years.  During  his  term  the  system 
was  put  in  operation,  and  was  extended  to 
remote  quarters  of  the  city.  Mr.  Sherman 
was  especially  interested  in  promoting  com- 
mon school  education.  He  is  recorded  as 
attending  a  State  convention  in  the  interest 
of  public  schools  in  1846.  So  interested 
was  he,  that  he  accepted  an  appointment  on 
the  city  school  board,  and  for  several  years 
gave  unwearied  attention  to  the  interests  of 
the  schools  of  the  city.  When  the  Canal 
Street  Methodist  Episcopal  church  was  or- 
ganized, under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Luke 
Hitchcock,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  were 


atnong  the  original  members,  and  Mr.  Sher- 
man purchased  the  lot  on  Canal  street,where 
the  church  was  located.  This  was  the  first 
lot  purchased  for  church  purposes  west  of 
the  river.  Mr.  Sherman  was  ever  a  devout 
member  of  the  church,  warmly  supporting 
all  its  charities  and  mission  work.  Ten  years 
later  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Northwestern  University, 
which  was  organized  by  the  Methodists  of 
the  vicinity  and  afterwards  removed  to  a 
permanent  location  at  Evanston.  For  some 
years  Mr.  Sherman  has  retired  from  the  busy 
city  to  a  quiet  home  at  Waukegan,  where  he 
observes  with  satisfaction  the  growth  and 
progress  of  the  metropolis  of  the  West.  Time 
has  dealt  very  lightly  with  him,  and  now 
enjoying  a  hale  and  hearty  old  age,  he  looks 
back  with  pride  over  a  busy  and  useful  life. 
Mrs.  Sherman  died  in  1883.  Of  the  fourteen 
children  born  to  them,  eight  are  now  living, 
and  fourteen  grand- children  and  great-grand- 
children gather  together  at  family  reunions. 


OREN  SHERMAN. 


The  Chicago  of  1836  contained  a  number 
of  residents,  all  stirring  and  well-known 
men,  bearing  the  name  of  Sherman.  Two  of 
them  became  chief  magistrates  of  the  city, 
and  the  others  filled  important  positions  in 
public  affairs,  and  were  among  the  enterpris- 
ing citizens  of  the  period.  They  were,  as  far 
as  is  known,  members  of  different  families, 
and  bore  no  near  relationship  to  one  another. 
Two  were  brothers,  who  came  to  Chicago 
together,  and  were  among  the  earliest,  as 
they  have  been  among  the  most  versatile, 
energetic  and  successful  of  the  early  settlers 
in  Chicago.  They  were  Alson  S.  and  Oren 
Sherman.  The  latter,  the  younger  by  five 
years,  was  born  at  Barre,  Vt.,  on  the  5th  of 
March,  1816.  His  parents  were  Col.  Nat- 
haniel and  Deborah  (Webster)  Sherman,  both 
natives  of  Vermont.  In  the  spring  of  1836, 
when  twenty  years  old,  young  Sherman,  hav- 
ing passed  several  years  in  a  mercantile  house 


in  Montpelier,  Vt.,  set  out  from  his  native 
State,  to  seek  in  the  broad  West  a  location 
for  entering  business.  He  first  tried  New 
Buffalo,  Mich.,  but  a  season's  trial  sat- 
isfied him  that  the  transportation  facili- 
ties of  that  place  were  unfavorable,  and  in 
the  fall,  with  the  good  judgment  which  has 
characterized  all  his  business  movements,  he 
pushed  on  to  Chicago,  where  he  found  an 
opening  for  business,  and  an  arena  in 
which  all  the  tact  and  shrewdness  of  a  native 
Vermonter  had  full  play. 

In  the  spring  of  1837  Mr.  Sherman  opened 
a  dry  goods  store  on  La  Salle,  between  Lake 
and  South  Water  streets.  The  location  was 
afterwards  changed  to  the  corner  of  Lake  and 
La  Salle  streets,  and,  finally,  he  removed  to 
105  and  107  Lake  street,  where  he  remained 
for  many  years.  In  the  spring  of  1838,  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Pitkin,  which  continued  about  six  years. 
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During  this  time  the  rapidly  extending 
commercial  relations  of  Chicago  with  the 
western  country  suggested  to  the  quick  dis- 
cernment of  Mr.  Sherman  the  advantages 
which  the  trade  in  provisions  offered,  and  he 
commenced  packing  pork  and  dealing  in  pro- 
visions, a  business  which  was  soon  to  assume 
immense  proportions.  While  engaged  in  the 
"side  issue"  of  business  it  was  estimated  that 
one-half  the  entire  transactions  in  pork  in  the 
city  passed  through  his  hands.  To  the  part- 
nership with  Pitkin  succeeded  one  with  David 
Ballentine,  and  again  with  General  Hart  L. 
Stewart,  all  in  the  line  of  general  merchandise. 

In  1851,  Mr.  Sherman  established  a  car- 
pet and  general  house-furnishing  store — the 
first  that  had  been  started  in  Chicago, 
which,  having  become  well  established,  after 
two  years  he  sold  out  to  Messrs.  Beecher, 
Hollister  &  Wilkins. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Sherman  abandoned  mer- 
chandising to  take  up  a  branch  of  business 
of  which  his  early  life  among  the  quarries  of 
Vermont  had  taught  him  the  value,  and 
which  the  growth  of  Chicago  seemed  to  have 
reached  a  point  to  render  profitable  here. 
It  was  the  quarrying  of  stone  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  lime.  In  company  with  his 
brother,  Alson  S.  Sherman,  a  stone  quarry 
which  he  owned  at  Lemont,  together  with  a 
plant  of  limekilns  at  Bridgeport,  were  ener- 
getically developed.  Subsequently  the  lime 
business  was  disposed  of,  while  the  quarry 
was  pushed  with  considerable  energy.  The 
Illinois  Stone  company  was  incorporated 
with  the  Shermans  and  Messrs.  S.  F.  Gale, 
H.  G.  Loomis  and  W.  S.  Gurnee  as  members. 

Mr.  Sherman  also  embarked  in  the  marble 
business,  to  conduct  which,  after  a  few  years, 
he  formed  a  stock  company,composed  of  him- 
self, Henry  Wilson  and  George  W.  Prickett. 
With  some  change  of  proprietors  this  business 
was  continued,  with  increasing  sales,  until 
overtaken  by  the  great  fire  of  1871,  when, 
like  so  many  other  prosperous  enterprises, 
it  was  overwhelmed  in  the  common  disaster. 

With  one  car  load  of  marble,  which  es- 
caped destruction,  and  the  fragments  of 


his  former  stock  which  he  was  able  to  dig 
from  the  ruins,  he  resumed  business.  The 
work  of  rebuilding  the  city  threw  upon  all 
the  building  trades  an  unprecendented  de- 
mand, which  taxed  every  effort  to  supply. 
That  in  which  Mr.  Sherman  was  engaged 
shared  in  the  general  activity.  In  the  follow- 
ing spring  he  built  a  large  manufactory  on 
Wabash  avenue,  where,  with  his  two  sons,  he 
organized  the  Chicago  Marble  Manufacturing 
company.  Contracts  for  furnishing  hotels 
and  public  buildings,  as  well  as  private 
houses  and  business  structures,  poured  in, 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  factory  to  turn  out 
work.  The  concern  passed  through  the 
panic  of  1873  and  a  few  years  later  was  vol- 
untarily closed.  It  was  succeeded  by  the 
firm  of  Sherman  &  Flavin,  which  occupied  a 
spacious  building  on  Wabash  avenue,  where 
a  large  number  of  hands  were  kept  in  em- 
ployment, with  sales  running  up  to  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  annually.  The  business 
is  still  continued  under  the  same  name, 
although  Mr.  Sherman  retired  from  con- 
nection with  it,  in  consequence  of  a  shock 
of  paralysis.  He  has  attained  the  age,  of 
seventy-seven  years,  fifty-seven  of  which 
have  been  passed  in  Chicago,  during  which  he 
has  borne  a  not  inconspicuous  part  in  her 
busy  industries.  His  Chicago  life  is  cotem- 
poraneous-  with  that  of  the  municipality. 
The  little  hamlet  of  about  four  thousand 
people,  that  he  first  saw  grouped  in  less  than 
four  hundred  dwellings  along  the  low  banks 
of  the  Chicago  river,  has  spread  out  over  the 
then  trackless  prairie  to  a  metropolis  of  a 
million  and  a  half,  with  the  greatest  ware- 
houses, the  most  stupendous  manufactories, 
and  the  most  palatial  stores  to  be  found  upon 
the  continent.  It  is  given  to  few  men  to 
witness  during  their  mature  life  such  a  trans- 
formation, and  to  participate,  along  so  many 
practical  lines,  in  the  erection  of  such  a  city. 
Mr.  Sherman  married  Miss  II. F.  Budlong, 
of  Olean,  New  York,  August  18,  1841.  Of 
their  four  children,  two  are  now  living,  L.  E. 
and  Fred  J.  Sherman — two  daughters  hav- 
ing died  in  early  youth. 
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STILES    BURTON. 


The  life  of  the  late  Stiles  Burton  in  Chi- 
cago, one  of  her  pioneer  merchants,  embraces 
a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  from  1836  to 
his  death  in  1875,  and  covers  the  most  phe- 
nominal  era  in  the  growth  of  the  city  from 
its  infancy  to  full  maturity. 

He  was  a  native  of  the  town  of  Trumbull, 
Conn.,  born  April  6,  1808.  His  father,  Eli 
Burton,  wasa  substantial  and  thriving  farmer 
of  New  England,  but  died  when  the  son  was 
eight  years  old.  His  grandfather  came  from 
England.  His  mother  was  a  Hawley.  Un- 
til his  sixteenth  year  the  young  man  remain- 
ed with  his  mother,  who  was  desirous  of 
giving  him  as  good  advantages  of  instruction 
as  the  vicinity  of  their  home  afforded,  yet 
these  only  gave  him  a  fair  English  education, 
while  he  continued  to  assist  in  the  work  of 
the  farm.  As  he  grew  up  he  developed  a 
taste  for  business  life,  and  when  fifteen  left 
home  and  entered  the  employ  of  a  French 
wine  merchant,  as  clerk,  who  took  him  to 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  where  he  remained  for 
two  years.  The  association,  besides  initiat- 
ing him  into  a  mercantile  life,  gave  him  a 
knowledge  of  the  French  language,  which  he 
afterwards  perfected  by  study  and  association 
with  French  people,  so  that  he  became  fluent 
in  the  written  and  spoken  tongue  and  an 
extensive  reader  and  admirer  of  its  literature. 

Returning  to  Connecticut,  he  established 
himself  in  business  in  the  city  of  Bridgeport, 
having  a  small  patrimony,  received  from  his 
father's  estate.  He  was  prudent  and  con- 
servative, and  his  business  thrived,  enabling 
him  to  lay  by  each  year  a  small  sum  from  its 
profits.  After  nine  years  the  business  was 
closed  and  he  went  to  Montreal,  Canada, 
where  for  two  years  he  was  a  merchant. 
During  these  years  he  devoted  his  spare  time 
to  reading  and  study,  and  through  inter- 
course with  the  French  people  perfected  his 
knowledge  of  their  language  and  literature. 

From  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  upper 
lakes  was  a  natural  and  not  difficult  trans- 


ition at  that  time,  when  the  water  routes 
offered  the  best  facilities  for  travel  and 
transportation.  He  arrived  in  Chicago  in 
May,  1836,  and  at  once  made  arrangements 
to  open  business.  The  condition  of  the 
town  was  then  peculiar.  It  was  not  incor- 
porated as  a  city  until  the  following  year. 
The  population  at  that  time  was  but  a  little 
over  four  thousand,  and  the  valuation  of  real 
property  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars. The  inflation  of  values  and  wild 
speculation  of  the  years  1835-6  were  about 
to  lapse  into  the  reaction  of  the  following 
years.  Times  were  hard,  money  was  scarce, 
tax  sales  were  numerous  and  the  munici- 
pality was  obliged  to  relieve  financial  dis- 
tress by  an  issue  of  scrip,  in  denominations 
of  one,  two,  and  three  dollars.  But  work  was 
about  to  be  inaugurated  on  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  canal,  for  which  a  liberal  land 
grant  had  been  made  nine  years  before, 
which  fact  infused  fresh  hope  and  courage 
into  the  hearts  of  the  despondent  citizens. 

Mr.  Burton  leased  a  store  in  a  frame  bus- 
iness block  on  Lake  street,  between  Clark 
and  Wells  streets,  and  opened  in  it  a  whole- 
sale grocery  store. 

A  few  years  later  he  purchased  from  the 
government  a  lot  on  the  corner  of  State  and 
Lake  streets,  upon  which  he  built  a  substan- 
tial brick  store,  and  removed  his  business  to 
it.  This  lot  was  afterwards,  for  many  years, 
occupied  by  the  City  Hotel. 

About  1841  Mr.  Burton  was  constrained, 
by  failing  health  and  a  discouraging  condi- 
tion of  financial  depression  in  the  western 
country,  to  close  his  business  and  spend  two 
years  in  travel  abroad.  He  visited  the  home 
of  his  ancestors  in  England,  and  the  "sunny 
land  of  France".  Returning  with  restored 
health,  he  purchased  a  stock  of  goods  which 
he  shipped  to  St.  Louis,  but  after  visiting 
that  old  city,  he  decided  to  re-ship  them,  un- 
broken, to  his  former  place  of  business,  and 
resumed  the  wholesale  grocery  business 
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there,  which  he  continued  until  his  retire- 
ment from  active  trade.  While  enter- 
prising in  projecting  his  business  plans,  he 
was  prudent  and  conservative  in  conducting 
them.  He  never  speculated  and  never 
bought  land  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it 
again.  He  invested  surplus  funds  in  real 
estate,  but  always  with  a  view  to  its  im- 
provement and  making  it  productive.  He 
bought  but  never  sold,  a  circumstance  which 
has  given  to  his  estate  a  value  far  beyond  the 
valuations  which  he  placed  upon  it  in  his 
lifetime.  The  site  of  the  store  at  the  corner 
of  State  and  Lake  streets,  bought  of  the 
government,  after  more  than  fifty  years  is 
still  the  property  of  the  family.  The  lot 
upon  which  the  family  homestead  stands  on 
Michigan  avenue,  thought  dear  when. he 
purchased  it,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
home,  for  $400  per  front  foot,  is  now  valued 
at  not  less  than  15,000  per  foot.  The  great 
fire  swept  away  in  a  single  night  sixteen 
stores  and  one  hotel  from  his  lots,  with  but 
a  small  insurance  indemnity,  but  fortunately 
left  the  homestead  unscathed. 

It  was  Mr.  Burton's  pleasant  custom  to 
set  aside  a  portion  of  the  income  of  each 
year  to  be  expended  in  travel.  He  had  a 
favorite  maxim  which  he  faithfully  followed; 
"Nine  months  for  business  and  three 
months  for  rest."  He  greatly  enjoyed  travel, 
visiting  Europe  several  times,  and  making  it 
an  annual  custom  to  reside  with  his  family 
during  the  heat  of  the  summer  upon  the 
sea  shore. 


Aside  from  the  engrossing  care  of  an  ex- 
tensive business,  his  activities  were  chiefly 
directed  to  the  benevolences  of  church  work. 
He  was  a  communicant  in  St.  James'  Epis- 
copal church,  to  which  he  was  greatly  at- 
tached, but  his  religious  horizon  was  broad 
and  tolerant  and  his  contributions  frequent 
and  liberal.  He  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Dearborn  Seminary,  established  in  1854,  and 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  young 
men,  whom  he  aided  by  encouragement  and 
often  by  financial  assistance. 

Another  writer  in  summing  up  his  life 
work  has  said  of  him,  "  A  successful  man  of 
affairs,  a  worthy  citizen,  and  a  Christian 
gentleman,  of  the  old  school,  Stiles  Burton 
was  one  of  the  men  most  honored  and  es- 
teemed among  the  early  citizens  of  Chicago." 

The  happiness  of  Mr.  Burton's  life  was 
greatly  augmented  by  his  marriage,  in  1844. 
The  lady  of  his  choice  was  Miss  Ann  W. 
Germain,  daughter  of  Stephen  Germain,  a 
pioneer  farmer  of  the  Fox  Eiver  country. 
The  family  came  to  Illinois  the  same  year 
that  Mr.  Burton  came  to  Chicago.  Mrs. 
Burton  was  born  in  Chenango  county,  New 
York,  Gen.  Obadiah  Germain,  a  disting- 
uished soldier  and  statesman  of  the  last 
generation,  being  one  of  her  uncles.  She 
still  survives,  in  a  vigorous  and  green  old 
age,  occupying  the  beautiful  homestead  on 
Michigan  avenue  and  surrounded  by  her 
children,  Le  Grand  and  Lester  Burton,  and 
Mrs.  Ira  Holmes.  Mr.  Burton's  life  closed 
after  a  protracted  illness  in  1875. 


BENJAMIN    WRIGHT    RAYMOND. 


On  the  6th  of  April,  1883,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
eigty-two  years,  forty-six  of  which  had  been 
spent  in  Chicago,  theie  passed  away  one  of 
the  most  worthy,  as  also  one  of  the  most 
versatile  and  enterprising,  of  the  earlier  resi- 
dents of  the  city. 

Benjamin  W.  Raymond  was  a  native  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  born  at  Rome, 
Oneida  county,  in  1801,  and  spending  his 


childhood  in  St.  Lawrence  county.  With 
little  more  than  the  education  obtained  in 
the  common  schools,  although  his  early  train- 
ing included  a  few  terms  in  a  French  board- 
ing-school in  Canada,  he  began  the  battle  of 
life  when  nineteen  years  of  age,  as  the  em- 
ploye of  a  lumber  merchant,  with  whom  his 
duties  seem  to  have  been  various — all  the 
way  from  floating  logs  to  selling  them.  A 
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few  years  later  he  was  enabled  to  start  in 
business  for  himself,  opening  a  small  store. 
His  mother  died  when  he  was  a  child,  and  his 
father — Judge  Benjamin  Kaymond,  of  St. 
Lawrence  county,  New  York — when  he  was 
twenty-two  years  old,  and  the  care  of  a  large 
family  of  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  child- 
ren of  his  step-mother,  was  thrown  upon 
him.  This  responsibility,  however,  only 
nerved  him  to  more  strenuous  exertions,  as 
well  as  to  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  economy 
and  industry,  which  with  him,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  so  many  others,  became  handmaids 
of  fortune. 

When  twenty-five  years  of  age,  under  the 
persuasive  influence  of  the  preaching  of  the 
Rev.  C.  G.  Fiuney,  a  noted  evangelist,  and 
afterwards  president  of  Oberlin  college,  he 
professed  religion,  and  ever  after  was  a  con- 
sistent member  of  the  church  and  a  leader 
in  works  of  charity  and  reform.  He  became 
particularly  interested  in  temperance,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  of  his  time  to  give  up 
the  sale  of  liquors  in  his  own  business, 
although  this  had  been  the  principal  source 
of  his  profits. 

Up  to  1831,  Mr.  Kaymond  had  resided  in 
St.  Lawrence  and  Oneida  counties,  N.  Y. 
During  this  year  he  removed  to  East  Bloom- 
field  in  the  same  State,  where  he  continued 
his  mercantile  business  with  considerable 
success,  and  in  1835  married  Amelia  Porter, 
daughter  of  Reuben  Porter,  but  at  this  time 
step  daughter  to  Judge  Josiah  Porter,  of  that 
town. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Raymond's  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  "far  West,"  and,  under  the 
promise  of  financial  assistance  from  Mr.  S. 
Newton  Dexter,  of  Whitesiown,  N.  Y.,  an 
old  friend  and  subsequently  a  brother  in- 
law,  he  decided  to  investigate  the  new  coun- 
try with  a  view  to  settling  there.  He  rode 
through  Ohio  and  Michigan  on  horseback, 
and  selected  Chicago  as  the  most  promising 
of  the  rising  towns.  In  June,  1836,  he 
came  to  the  place,  bringing  with  him  a  large 
stock,  principally  of  dry  goods,  and  opened 
them  for  trade  in  a  brick  store  located  on 


Lake  street  east  of  Dearborn.  It  was  an 
unpropitious  time.  A  revulsion  from  an 
exciting  speculative  period  was  setting  in, 
and  traders  were  anxious  to  work  off  their 
stocks.  Mr.  Raymond,  with  that  quickness  to 
apprehend  the  necessities  of  an  emergency 
that  always  characterized  him,  opened  branch 
stores  in  Milwaukee  and  in  Elgin,  and  turned 
a  large  part  of  his  stock  into  real  estate, 
which  was  then  the  most  abundant  and 
about  the  cheapest  thing  in  the  market. 
Besides  this,  Mr.  Dexter,  who  was  possessed 
of  considerable  means,  made  liberal  advances 
to  tide  over  the  hard  times,  and  the  credit  of 
the  firm  was  sustained.  The  real  estate,  too, 
proved,  in  the  end,  an  excellent  investment 
and  the  basis  of  a  fortune. 

The  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Raymond's  business 
methods  is  well  illustrated  in  these  transac- 
tions. He  was  always  ready  to  change,  and 
to  take  opportunity  as  it  offered.  But  as  his 
prudence  and  conservatism  were  exceptional, 
his  prescience  almost  infallible,  and  his  in- 
tegrity of  the  highest,  there  was  never  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  fickleness  or  of  a  lack 
of  persistency  in  any  of  his  undertakings. 
Yet  in  the  course  of  years,  the  number 
of  different  enterprises  in  which  he  became 
prominent  was  very  great.  Without  going 
into  details  of  date,  he  at  one  time  did  a 
large  commission  business,  first  in  grain, 
then  in  such  commodities  as  safes,  scales  and 
church-bells.  Always  ready  to  invest  in  any 
project  that  held  out  a  promise  of  helping 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  new  country, 
he  was  at  various  stages  interested  in  differ- 
ent manufacturing  companies,  including 
leather,  a  mechanical  bakery,  woollen  goods, 
locomotives,  fire  engines  and  watches.  He 
became  president  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  an  organizer  and  director  of  the 
Galena  and  Chicago  Union  railway,  the  first 
to  be  built  in  the  West,  of  the  earliest  stock 
of  which  he  was  the  chief  negotiator,  and 
president  of  the  Fox  River,  and  also  of  the 
Wisconsin  Central  railways.  One  of  his 
early  business  connections  was  with  the 
Hydraulic  company,  which  undertook  to 
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supply  the  city  with  water,  and  was  the 
<  nucleus  of  the  present  magnificent  water 
supply  system,  and  from  its  incipiency  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Chicago  Gas  company. 

One  of  his  most  successful  enterprises  was 
the  organization  of  the  celebrated  National 
Watch  manufacturing  company,  of  Elgin, 
111.,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president, 
holding  the  office  for  many  years.  To  quote 
from  "The  Keystone,"  the  organ  of  the 
jewelers:  "  He  became  interested  in  watch 
manufacture  through  the  representations  of 
the  chief  designer  of  the  works  at  the  Wal- 
tharn  factory.  He  enlisted  the  interest  of 
leading  capitalists  in  Chicago  in  the  project, 
and  thus  was  started  the  immense  concern 
that  now  gives  employment  to  3,300  indivi- 
duals. As  it  was  expected  that  two  years 
would  be  spent  before  turning  out  a  single 
watch,  it  required  much  argument  to  induce 
capitalists  to  bury  their  investment  for  the 
period  intervening.  There  was  a  tariff  at 
that  time  on  watch  cases,  and  this  fact^ 
furnished  one  argument  always  pressed  byB 
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cause    with    what    his  friends  might   have 
deemed  "e  little  too  much  enthusiasm." 

Mr.  Raymond  was  a  Whig  in  politics  when, 
and  long  after,  he  identified  himself  with 
Chicago.  Probably  it  was  far  from  his 
thoughts  to  lead  a  political  life,  much  less 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive office  of  the  city.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  elected  mayor  in  1839,  being  the  third  to 
hold  that  office  after  the  incorporation  of 
the  city.  William  B.  Ogden  was  first,  in 
1837;  B.  S.  Morris  second,  in  1838.  The 
city  was  Democratic,  but  his  great  personal 
popularity  and  his  reputation  for  probity,  as 
well  as  manifest  devotion  to  the  public  wel- 
fare, carried  him  triumphantly  into  the  chair. 
After  an  interval  of  two  years  he  was  elected 
mayor  for  a  second  term,  although  against 
his  own  desire;  and  about  twelve  years  later 
he  was  again  nominated  by  a  combination 
of  both  parties,  but  declined  to  run.  His 
administration  fully  justified  the  partiality 
of  the  people  of  Chicago  for  him.  It  was 
Decidedly  a  business  administration.  No 
paltry  consideration  of  profit  to  himself  con- 
Mr.  Raymond  when  urging  his  friends  to  jftrolled  him.  On  the  contrary,  when  excite- 


engage  in  the  enterprise.  He  used  to  dwell 
on  the  certainty,  in  view  of  the  tariff,  of 
making  the  factory  a  success;  but  over  and 
above  this,  being  an  enthusiastic  protection- 
ist, he  used  to  illustrate  the  benefits  of  the 
system  by  picturing  the  advantages  and 
sense  of  manhood  that  would  come  to  the 
workingman  when  watches  should  be  so 
cheap  that  almost  every  one  could  purchase 
and  wear  them.  His  hearers  did  not  always 
follow  him  to  the  full  extent  of  his  inferences, 
but  they  gave  them  their  subscriptions,  and 
to-day  not  one  word  that  he  said  has  not 
come  true.  The  money  that  they  were  induced 
to  invest  has  been  doubled  and  re-doubled,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  how  many  times, 
and  the  workingmen,  not  only  of  America, 
but — through  the  imitation  of  American  ma- 
chinery in  Europe — all  over  the  world,  have 
derived  fully  twice,  possibly  four  times,  as 
great  benefits  as  Mr.  Raymond  always 
claimed  would  be  the  case  when  arguing  his 


ment  on  the  subject  was  running  high,  he 
gave  a  casting  vote  in  favor  of  building  a 
bridge  across  the  river  at  Dearborn  street, 
although  his  own  residence  and  place  of 
business  and  all  his  property  were  on  the 
south  side.  During  his  term,  a  large  num- 
ber of  "  canallers  "  or  "  tramps  "  as  they 
would  be  called  to-day,  were  thrown  upon 
Chicago  by  reason  of  the  stoppage  of  work 
on  the  canal,  and  the  mayor  turned  over  his 
entire  official  salary  for  their  relief.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  too,  the  Fort  Dearborn  reser- 
vation was  sold,  and  the  mayor,  through  his 
personal  efforts,  succeeded  in  securing  for 
the  city  the  tracts  of  land  that  are  now 
known  as  Dearborn  Park  and  the  Lake 
Front,  and  in  arranging  that  Michigan  and 
Wabash  avenues,  throughout  their  whole 
length,  and  State  street,  from  Water  street  to 
Madison,  should  be  laid  out  at  their  present 
width  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet;  and 
in  addition  to  this  he  obtained  for  the  city 
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the  old  Dearborn  cemetery,  which  subse- 
quently became  the  nucleus  of  Lincoln  Park. 
Thus  he  may  be  said  to  have  begun  that 
which  has  now  developed  into  the  park  and 
boulevard  systems  of  the  city.  When  he 
took  the  chair  the  city  finances  were  sadly 
deranged  and  its  credit  impaired.  By  intro- 
ducing system  into  its  affairs  and  economy 
into  expenditure,  the  treasury  was  again 
filled,  and  the  public  credit  restored. 

Through  all  his  career,  while  diligent  in 
business,  Mr.  Eaymond  seemed  to  be  guided 
by  a  paramount  desire  to  make- his  life  use- 
ful to  others.  Beginning  by  doing  the  lar- 
gest share  toward  educating  his  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  there  never  was  a  year 
in  his  life  in  which  he  was  not  paying  the 
expenses  at  schools,  seminaries  or  colleges 
of  several  young  people  who  were  in  no  way 
related  to  him.  He  was  a  liberal — more  than 
a  liberal — a  self-sacrificing  contributor  to  all 
worthy  causes  of  benevolence;  and  when  he 
died  his  account  books  showed  that  he  had 
given  away  very  much  more  than  the 
amount  of  which,  at  any  one  time  in  his  life 
he  had  been  possessed.  He  was  a  man  con- 
stitutionally averse  to  exhorting  others  to 
their  duty  in  religious  meetings;  but  his 
character  and  silent  example  were  such  that 
he  was  early  chosen  an  elder  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  church,  and  later  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  church,  of  which  he  and  his 
excellent  wife  were  original  members. 
He  was  an  elder  for  more  than  forty  years. 
In  looking  over  the  annals  of  Chicago,  his 
name  is  found  connected  with  many  chari- 
table and  educational  institutions,  in  some 
of  which  he  was  the  leading  spirit.  He  was 
for  twelve  years,  for  instance,  the  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Lake  Forest  Uni- 
versity, having  been  instrumental  in  securing 
the  charter  for  that  institution  and  in  hav- 
ing the  town  site  of  Lake  Forest  itself  laid 
out  in  the  manner  which  causes  it  still  to  be 
so  greatly  admired.  He  was  a  trustee  also  of 
Beloit  college,  of  Eockford  Female  college, 
and  of  Bell's  Commercial  college. 

His  interest  in  education  led  him  to  attend 


a  State  common  school  convention  in  1846, 
held  to  stimulate  public  interest  in  popular 
education.  He  was  atone  time  president  of 
a  Chicago  Sacred  Music  society,  being  him 
self  a  singer  and  a  flute-player.  He  was  also 
a  trustee  of  the  Illinois  Savings  Institution, 
an  incorporate!'  of  the  Rose  Hill  Cemetery 
and  of  the  Old  Ladies  Home,  a  member  of 
the  Historical  and  Humane  societies  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Illinois  Charitable  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary,  and  last,  but  not  least,  he 
was  one  of  the  famous  regiment  of  Home 
Guards,  organized  in  1861,  to  take  the  place 
of  younger  men  whose  services  were  needed 
at  the  front. 

It  was  while  contemplating  the  character 
of  Mr.  Raymond  that  a  competent  judge,  a 
native  of  the  city,  said  recently:  "Contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  all  the  world  outside  of  Chi- 
cago, the  founders  of  the  city,  instead  of  be- 
ing the  most  materialistic  people  in  the 
world,  contained  a  large  number  of  leaders 
who  were  intense  IDEALISTS — men  who  had 
more  public  spirit  than  private  greed,  who 
cared  more  for  serving  humanity  than  for 
making  money;  and  there  are  many  men  of 
the  same  kind  in  the  city  to-day,  most  of 
native  but  some  of  foreign  extraction,  but,  as 
a  rule,  all  of  them  products  of  distinctively 
American  educations  and  institutions." 

There  is  another  fact  that  ought  to  be 
added  here,  if,  for  nothing  else,  as  a  matter 
of  simple  justice  to  the  class  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Chicago,  of  which  Mr.  Raymond  was 
a  representative,  and  that  is  this:  the  writer, 
speaking  from  an  experience  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  which  has  not  left 
him  unacquainted  with  the  requirements  of 
that  to  which  he  refers,  has  no  hesitation  in 
saying — what  no  one  intimately  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Raymond  would  gainsay — that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  man, 
who,  from  the  minutest  details  of  personal 
habits  and  conduct  up  to  the  more  obvious 
matters  of  propriety  and  dignity  in  the  use 
of  language,  written  or  spoken,  and  the  more 
complex  demands  of  delicacy  in  taste  and 
scrupulousness  in  honor,  and — away  beyond 
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any  mere  absence  of  ostentation  or  self- 
assertion — of  positive  m'agnanimity  in  cour- 
tesy, could  better  fulfil,  to  the  last  degree, 
every  requirement  necessary  to  the  perfect 
realization  of  an  ideal  "gentleman"  and  more 
than  this,  of  a  "Christian  gentleman."  If 
ever  there  were  a  refutation  of  the  claim  that 
to  be  a  prince,  one  must  be  of  royal  blood,  it 
was  afforded  in  Mr.  Raymond. 

Mrs.  Raymond,  who,  in  unselfish  devotion 
in  connection  with  public  and  private  efforts 
for  the  good  of  others,  was  a  worthy  associ- 
ate of  her  husband,  died  in  1889.  Of  their 
two  children,  only  the  younger  survived 
them,  namely,  George  Lansing  Raymond, 


for  several  years  a  professor  in  Williams 
College,  Mass.,  of  which  institution  he  was  a 
graduate;  and  later  in  Princeton  College, 
where  he  fillled  the  chairs,  first  of  "Oratory 
and  Aesthetic  Criticism"  and  afterwards,  as 
at  present,  of  "Aesthetics."  Prof.  Raymond 
is  also  the  author  of  several  text-books,  "The 
Orator's  Manual,"  "The  Speaker,"  and  the 
"Writer,"  as  well  as  of  volumes  of  critical  es- 
says. Among  his  best  known  works  may  be 
mentioned  "Poetry  as  a  Representative  Art," 
"The  Genesis  of  Art  Form,"  and  "Art  in 
Theory;"  "Modern  Fishers  of  Men,"  a  novel, 
and  the  poems — "A  Life  in  Song,"  "Ballads 
of  the  Revolution,"  "Sketches  in  Song." 


JAMES    YOUNG    SANGER. 


The  active  life  of  this  enterprising  man 
was  connected  with  the  most  important 
period  in  the  development  of  Chicago,  from 
1836  to  1867,  and  is  linked  with  the  con- 
struction of  some  of  the  most  important  of 
those  public  works  which  stimulated  her 
growth,  and  were  the  bases  of  her  commer- 
cial supremacy.  Although  his  personality  is 
unknown  to  the  latest  generation  of  the 
citizens  of  Chicago,  he  having  passed  away  in 
1867,  his  labors  were  so  fruitful  of  great 
results,  and  were  conducted  on  such  a  scale 
of  magnitude  and  with  such  force  of  enter- 
prise, that  they  entitle  his  name  to  be  re- 
membered with  sentiments  of  profound  vene- 
ration among  the  founders  and  builders  of 
the  city's  greatness. 

Mr.  Sanger  was  born  at  Sutton,  Vermont, 
on  March  14,  1814.  His  father  was  David 
Sanger,  who  was  a  contractor  on  public 
works.  From  their  childhood  his  four  sons 
wore  familiarized  with  the  methods  of  per- 
forming large  contracts  from  association 
with  their  father  and  being  employed  as 
his  lieutenants.  At  fourteen  years  of  age, 
James  Sanger  entered  a  large  mercantile 
establishment  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where,  as 
head  clerk,  he  learned  systematic  methods 
of  business  and  acquired  a  discipline  which 


contributed  to  the  success  of  the  great  enter- 
prise which  he  afterwards  undertook.  While 
yet  in  his  minority  he  was  associated  with 
his  father  and  elder  brother  in  work  in  the 
construction  of  the  Erie  canal  in  New  York, 
in  similar  work  in  Pennsylvania,  in  jobs  on 
the  Ohio  canal,  and  on  the  Wabash  canal 
iu  Indiana.  When  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-two  the  family  removed  to  St.  Joseph, 
Michigan,  where  they  established  a  large 
supply  and  general  store,  and  also  engaged  in 
bridge  building  and  other  similar  enter- 
prises. 

The  building  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
canal,  which  had  long  before  been  projected 
and  which  had  been  endowed  with  one  of 
the  first  land-grants  made  by  Congress,  first 
brought  Mr.  Sanger  to  Chicago,  in  1836.  He 
accompanied  his  father  and  Gen.  Hart  L. 
Stewart  to  attend  the  letting  of  contracts  for 
the  construction  of  that  pioneer  work.  The 
associates  secured  several  large  contracts  and 
immediately  commenced  preparations  to  ex- 
ecute them.  Their  first  contract  was  for 
excavations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chicago, 
and  afterwards  they  executed  a  large  amount 
of  rock  work.  The  aqueduct  at  Ottawa,  the 
locks  at  Peru,  and  much  other  work  was 
done  by  them.  Operations  were  suspended 
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in  1840  by  reason  of  the  inability  of  the  State 
to  meet  its  obligations,  and  the  necessity 
forced  upon  the  contractors  to  receive  de- 
preciated scrip  in  payment  of  balances  due 
them,  which  was  disastrous  to  prompt 
pecuniary  returns. 

In  the  summer  of  1841  Mr.  Sanger  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  Catharine  McKibben, 
at  Lockport,  Illinois.  The  alliance  was  a 
distinguished  one  in  point  of  the  ancestry 
and  family  connections  of  the  bride.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Col.  James  McKibben, 
whose  family,  after  his  death,  had  removed 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Michigan.  Mrs. 
Sanger's  mother  was  a  daughter  of  William 
Nelson,  who  was  a  brother  of  Admiral 
Horatio  Nelson,  the  greatest  of  English 
Admirals  and  the  hero  of  Trafalgar.  Her 
father  was  an  old  fashioned  Irish  gentleman, . 
who  emigrated  to  America  soon  after  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  settled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  his  family  grew  up  and  where 
his  daughter  married  CoJ.  McKibben.  After 
a  bridal  trip  to  St.  Louis,  made  partly  by 
private  conveyance  and  partly  in  a  little 
steamer  down  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi 
rivers,  the  wedded  pair  took  up  their  resi- 
dence at  Ottawa,  and  at  Chicago,  where  Mr. 
Sanger  had  business  interests,  they  resided 
for  several  years. 

The  year  1850  brought  to  the  western 
country  a  great  revival  in  the  construction 
of  public  works,  particularly  of  railroads. 
Mr.  Sanger,  ever  on  the  alert  to  push  great 
enterprises  of  construction,  with  which  he 
had  been  familiarized  from  boyhood,  or- 
ganized what  would  have  been  called  in 
modern  parlance  a  construction  company, 
which  included,  besides  himself,  his  brother, 
L.  P.  Sanger,  Gen.  Hart  L.  Stewart,  a 
brother  of  Gov.  Horatio  Seymour  of  New 
York,  and  other  gentlemen,  under  the  style 
of  Sanger,  Camp  &  Co.  This  company  first 
undertook  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi  railroad,  projected 
to  run  from  East  St.  Louis  to  Vincennes, 
Ind.,  a  distance  of  150  miles.  A  few  months 
later  they  undertook  the  Belleville  &  Alton 


railroad,  a  length  of  thirty-five  miles. 
Within  five  years  from  its  formation  the  en- 
terprising company  had  in  hand  the  con- 
struction of  the  North  Missouri  railroad,  a 
distance  of  180  miles,  and  a  line  of  railway 
from  St.  Louis,  by  way  of  Vandalia,  to  the 
Wabash  river,  near  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  a 
length  of  160  miles.  These  contracts  in- 
volved estimates  reaching  $21,000,000  and 
the  completion  of  825  miles  of  railroad.  Be- 
fore they  were  completed  the  panic  of  1857 
had  overtaken  the  country,  putting  a  stop  to 
the  wild  competition  in  railroad  building 
and  involving  many  of  the  companies  in 
bankruptcy.  The  construction  company 
was  overtaken  by  disaster,  and  its  members 
suffered  severe  losses.  Mr.  Sanger  now  went  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  which  had  not  participated 
in  the  financial  blight  which  had  overspread 
the  East,  and  constructed  a  line  of  railroad 
from  Sacramento  to  Marysville,  which  was 
the  first  to  be  opened  in  California. 

The  beginning  of  the  war  period  found 
him  again  in  Chicago,  ready  to  contribute 
his  skill  in  organizing  great  enterprises  for 
the  aid  of  the  Government.  His  attention 
was  now  given  to  furnishing  supplies  of 
various  kinds  for  the  army  and  munitions  of 
Avar,  which  occupied  him  until  peace  was 
secured. 

After  the  war  he  turned  his  attention 
again  to  railroad  construction.  In  connec- 
tion with  Gen.  James  H.  Ledlic  he  organized 
a  syndicate  for  the  construction  of  a  portion 
of  the  Union  Pacific  railway.  Several  con- 
tracts were  secured,  and  Mr.  Sanger  made 
preparations  to  execute  them  in  his  energetic 
fashion.  Failing  health,  however,  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  his  share  of  the  work,  and 
he  disposed  of  his  interest  to  Gen.  John  M. 
Corse.  The  contracts  were  carried  out  by 
the  company,  which  received  large  profits 
from  them.  The  sickness  which  had  over- 
taken Mr.  Sanger  in  the  beginning  of  this 
gigantic  undertaking  growing  worse,  cut 
short  his  life  on  the  third  of  July,  1867.  At 
the  time  of  his  decease  he  was  fifty-three 
years  of  age.  Thirty-one  years  he  had  been 
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a  resident  of  Illinois,  and  most  of  the  time  of 
the  city  of  Chicago.  No  one  had  been  more 
energetic,  nor  had  any  one  contributed  in 
a  greater  degree  to  the  furnishing  of  those 
great  arteries  of  commerce,  which  in  the 
decade  from  1850  to  1860,  doubled  the  popula- 
tion of  Illinois  and  more  than  trebled  that  of 
Chicago. 

"Pew  of  the  early  settlers  of  Chicago  were 
more  widely  known  than  Mr.  Sanger.  His 
business  operations  extended  over  a  wide  area 
of  territory,  and  brought  him  into  contact 
with  a  great  number  of  people,  representing 
all  spheres  and  conditions  of  western  pioneer 
life.  Fertile  in  resources,  the  reverses  which 
he  met  with  from  time  to  time  proved  but 
temporary  embarassments,  and  every  new 
undertaking  was  prosecuted  with  a  zeal  and 
energy  which  merited,  and  usually  attained, 
success." 


The  engrossment  of  such  gigantic  under- 
takings left  little  time  to  engage  in  other 
employment.  He  gave  his  thought  and 
attention  to  his  business,  and  left  public  con- 
cerns and  the  conduct  of  financial  affairs  to 
those  whose  tastes  or  leisure  better  fitted 
them  for  such  tasks.  He,  however,  found 
time  to  indulge  in  the  social  intercourse  and 
charitable  work  of  the  Masonic  order,  with 
which  he  was  identified  for  many  years. 

The  family  was  blessed  with  three  chil- 
dren. One  of  the  two  sons,  James  McKibben 
Sanger,  died  some  years  since,  leaving  two 
sons,  George  P.  and  John  F.  Sanger.  The 
other  son,  Fred  W.  Sanger,  is  a  resident  of 
Chicago.  The  only  daughter  is  the  wife  of 
George  M.  Pullman,  one  of  Chicago's  most 
distinguished  citizens.  Mrs.  Sanger  survived 
her  husband,  and  is  still  a  resident  of  Chi- 
cago, where  she  has  lived  for  nearly  fifty  years. 


JOHN    W-    JACKSON. 


This  gentleman  was,  at  the  time  of  his 
decease,  one  of  the  most  venerable  citizens 
of  Chicago,  where  he  had  resided  for  fifty- 
five  years,  having  settled  here  before  the 
city  was  incorporated. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  born  in  the  borough  of 
Eiston,  not  far  from  Hull,  England,  on  the 
25th  of  September,  1809.  His  father,  Rob- 
bert  Jackson,  was  an  English  farmer,  whose 
means  enabled  him  to  give  his  son  a  fair 
education,  but  did  not  hold  out  a  promise  of 
patrimony  nor  exemption  from  the  neces- 
sity of  labor  in  his  early  years.  He  found 
employment  with  neighboring  farmers,  and 
met  with  such  success  that  he  married  at  the 
ago  of  eighteen,  but  his  wife  did  not  long 
survive.  Before  his  majority  he  joined  a 
company  of  emigrants  which  landed  at 
Quebec,  with  only  money  enough  to  pay  his 
way  to  Montreal.  There  he  remained  for 
a  while,  working  at  such  jobs  as  fell  in  his 
way,  but  soon  pushed  towards  the  West, 
stopping  at  Little  York,  now  Toronto.  The 
teamster  who  took  his  trunk  to  lodgings 


refused  to  take  his  last  remaining  shilling, 
which  generosity  led  to  a  friendship  and  to  a 
business  partnership.  He  found  employ- 
ment with  a  farmer  near  the  village  of  New 
Market,  and  after  a  little  more  than  a 
year's  service  invested  his  savings  in  a  small 
farm,  which  he  lost  through  the  dishonesty 
of  a  supposed  friend.  He  next  went  to 
Detroit,  where,  after  paying  his  hotel  bill,  he 
had  only  ten  cents  remaining.  Pushing  on 
westward  on  foot,  he  found  employment  at 
Deerbonville,  Michigan,  in  a  hotel,  where  he 
soon  afterwards  opened  a  butcher's  shop, 
which  he  conducted  for  two  years.  He 
next  took  up  a  temporary  residence  at  Michi- 
gan City,  Indiana,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1836,  arrived  in  Chicago.  Without  means, 
or  a  mechanical  trade,  the  first  few  years 
of  life  in  the  new  town  presented  a  hard 
struggle.  He  soon  engaged  in  freighting 
between  Chicago  and  Galena  and  between 
Chicago  and  Peoria,  but  after  a  few  years 
he  abandoned  that  laborious  and  precarious 
occupation  because  of  a  painful  accident,  the 
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slow  and  costly  recovery  from  which  left 
him  nearly  penniless.  About  two  years  later 
he  opened  a  meat  market  in  Chicago.  He 
purchased,  of  William  B.  Ogden,  an  acre  of 
ground  far  to  the  west  of  the  business  centre 
of  the  town,  paying  for  it  the  sum  of  $300. 
Upon  this  he  bnilt  a  small  house,  and 
cultivated  a  garden  and  kept  a  dairy. 

To  the  present  resident  of  Chicago,  who 
rides  in  the  suburban  cars  from  his  place  of 
business  for  several  miles  to  find  a  twenty- 
five  foot  lot,  costing  as  many  thousand  dol- 
lars as  Mr.  Jackson's  acre  cost  hundreds,  it 
seems  a  strange  tale  that  during  the  mature 
life  of  one,  until  recently  an  active  man,  a 
homestead  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent postoffice  was  improved  as  a  market 
garden,  and  sheltered  a  dairy  whose  cows 
cropped  the  wild  grasses  then  growing  along 
the  south  branch  of  the  Chicago  river.  Yet 
this  little  plat  of  ground,  firmly  held  and 
gradually  improved,  has  been  the  source  of 
an  ample  fortune.  Before  the  expanding 
city  had  reached  the  farm  of  Philo  Carpenter 
on  the  west  side,  or  had  invaded  the  tavern 
lot  of  Willard  Myrick  on  Prairie  avenue,  the 
little  urban  homestead  was  in  demand  for 
stores  and  residences.  Its  owner  made  from 
time  to  time  such  improvements  as  were  in 
demand,  building  first  a  row  of  two-story  resi- 
dences and  later  apartment  buildings  and  a 


handsome  business  block,  until  his  property 
was  entirely  covered,  and  yielded  a  handsome 
income.  Thus  Mr.  Jackson,  by  force  of 
circumstances  which  he  did  not  anticipate  at 
the  time  of  his  purchase,  was  transformed 
from  a  gardener  and  rural  dairyman  to  a 
landlord,  owning  one  of  the  princely  proper- 
ties of  Chicago. 

Meanwhile  he  had  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Swain,  a  resident  of  Chicago,  of  English 
descent,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  daugh- 
ter, who  are  now  residents  of  Chicago.  Af. 
ter  the  death  of  Mrs.  Jackson,  he  was  again 
married  to  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Golding,  a  resi- 
dent of  Chicago  since  1858.  She  was  the 
first  white  child  born  in  Kent  county,  Mich., 
and  was  the  daughter  of  a  family  emigrating 
from  Connecticut  in  the  early  days  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Commencing  life  in  obscurity  and  poverty, 
laboring  in  humble  occupations  with  steady 
industry,  practicing  ecomony  and  sobriety, 
Mr.  Jackson  prospered  in  his  affairs.  He 
saw  a  great  city  grow  up  about  his  home 
with  marvelous  rapidity,  and  profited  beyond 
the  fortune  of  most  men  in  the  value  which 
a  growing  community  confers  upon  a  fortu- 
nate location. 

Mr.  Jackson  survived  amid  the  scenes  that 
he  had  so  long  witnessed  until  1892,  when  he 
passed  away  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years. 


THOMAS    HOYNE. 


Thomas  Hoyne  was  an  exemplification  of 
the  predominance  of  the  self-made  man,  and 
of  the  truth  of  Judge  Drummond's  saying  : 
"  It  is  not  those  who  have,  but  those  who 
gain,  a  competence  who  gain  great  distinc- 
tion at  the  bar."  He  was  born  in  New  York 
city,  February  11,  1817.  He  was  the  oldest 
of  seven  children.  His  parents,  who  were 
Irish,  both  died  when  he  was  thirteen  years 
old,  and  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  manu- 
facturer and  served  four  or  five  years, 
always  burning  with  a  desire  to  do  something 
better  and  always  studying  ;  with  the  ines- 


timable help,  as  he  afterwards  gratefully  and 
lovingly  said,  of  the  Eeverend  Dr.  Archi- 
bald Maclay,  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  his 
family.  They  lived  in  1835  in  East  Broad- 
way, a  part  of  the  city  which  for  two  or 
three  generations  was  the  abiding-place  of 
solid  respectability  and  piety  (especially,  by 
the  way,  among  the  Friends),  quite  separated 
from  the  fashionable  and  aristocratic  Bat- 
tery, Bowling  Green,  Trinity  church  and 
west  side  region. 

He    joined    the    "  Literary  Association," 
which   included,  beside   the   Maclays,   such 
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men  as  Horace  Greely,  Geoi-ge  Manierre  and 
Charles  P.  Daly  ;  and  it  was  in  such  com- 
pany that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
power  as  a  speaker.  In  1836  he  entered  the 
law  office  of  Judge  Brinkerhoff,  and  in  1837 
came  to  Chicago,  having  a  tempestuous  pas- 
sage of  two  weeks  from  Detroit  on  the  brig 
"John  H.  Kinzie."  He  landed  at  the  Lake 
House  dock  and  crossed  the  river  by  the  Dear- 
born street  drawbridge  (raised  by  chains  and 
a  crank),  noticing,  as  he  went  along,  the  high, 
rank  herbage  of  streets  newly  opened  and  the 
great  stretches  of  such  streets  without  houses 
or  sidewalks.  The  court  house,  fronting  on 
Clark  street,  at  the  corner  of  Kandolph, 
stood  in  an  open  lot,  the  former  court  house 
square,  was  fronted  with  a  wooden  Grecian 
portico.  In  the  large,  upstairs  room  he 
found  his  old  friend,  George  Manierre, 
deputy  clerk  under  clerk  Hamilton.  Here 
he  went  to  work  at  ten  dollars  a  week.  He 
was  a  good  and  hard  student,  and  soon  be- 
came one  of  a  literary  society,  wherein  he 
was  a  frequent  speaker.  In  1838  he  taught 
a  public  school,  one  of  the  first  organized  in 
Chicago.  Among  others  with  whom  he  soon 
became  acquainted  was  Dr.  John  T.  Temple, 
owner  of  the  Temple  building,  the  first  in 
the  city  to  bear  the  name  of  its  owner.  On 
September  17,  1840,  he  married  Leuora,  eld- 
est daughter  of  Dr.  Temple.  During  the 
same  year  he  was  elected  city  clerk  and 
found  the  salary  of  $400  a  year  sufficient  for 
comfortable  family  maintenance  according 
to  the  humble  standard  of  that  day,  when 
farm  products  were  brought  in  and  sold  from 
"  prairie  schooners  "  traveling  from  door  to 
door. 

Times  were  desperately  dull,  and  in  1842 
he  moved  to  Galena,  where  the  lead-mining 
brought  in  some  solid  money  to  take  the 
place  of  the  "  wild-cat  "  currency,  which  had 
been  so  depreciated  by  the  collapse  of  1837- 
8.  Two  years  later,  however,  he  returned, 
and  thenceforth  grew  up  with  the  city.  In 
1847, 1848  and  1849  he  held  the  office  of  pro- 
bate justice,  the  light  duties  whereof  did  not 
prevent  his  practicing  law,  all  the  records 


and  pupurs  of  the  office  being  kept  in  a  few 
pigeon-holes  in  an  ordinary  desk.  In  1853 
President  Pierce  appointed  him  United 
States  district  attorney  for  Illinois,  and  in 
1859  he  became  United  States  marshal  for 
the  northern  district,  under  Buchanan.  His 
standing  as  a  lawyer  was  always  growing.  He 
was  recognized  as  a  man  of  earnestness  and 
strong  will.  There  was  then  no  specializ- 
ing of  the  profession;  every  lawyer  practiced 
in  law  and  in  equity,  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  in  commercial,  patent  and  admiralty 
matters.  Oratory  was  universal  and  Mr. 
Hoyne  enjoyed  high  distinction  as  a  speaker. 
To  get  an  idea  of  Mr.  Hoyne's  literary  power 
and  style,  one  should  read  his  "  Lawyer  as  a 
Pioneer."  Still,  as  time  wore  on,  he  turned 
more  and  more  to  commercial  and  real  estate 
law,  in  which  he  made  his  most  profitable 
success. 

Like  other  patriotic  Democrats,  he.-became 
a  "  f ree-soiler  "  and  supported  Van  Buren 
and  Adams  in  1848,  when  Taylor  and  Fill- 
more  defeated  Cass  and  Butler.  Thence- 
forward he  worked  in  constant  accord  with 
his  friend  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  with 
that  great  and  true  man  espoused  the  Union 
cause  with  all  his  might  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  rebellion.  In  1870  he  was  nominated 
for  Congress,  but  declined  to  run. 

It  was  in  1876  that  Thomas  Hoyne  earned 
his  greatest  civic  honor  and  renown.  The 
city  government  had  fallen  into  a  slough  of 
corruption.  He  organized  a  "  Eeform  Club,'' 
which  called  a  mass  meeting  of  citizens  at 
the  exposition  building,  whereat  it  is  said 
that  50,000  men  of  all  political  parties  were 
present!  Mr.  Hoyne  was  nominated  for 
mayor  and  received  a  majority  of  33,000 
votes,  the  largest  majority  ever  given  any 
candidate  for  that  office.  Mayor  Colvin 
contested  the  legality  of  the  election  and 
the  circuit  court,  by  a  vote  of  three  to  two, 
sustained  Colvin,  on  the  ground  that  the 
call  for  an  election  had  not  been  issued  by 
the  common  council,  as  required  by  law. 
Mr.  Hoyne  had  possession  of  the  office  and 
might  have  appealed  the  case;  but  as  the 
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issue  was  at  least  doubtful,  and  as  the  Colviu 
administration  agreed  to  resign  provided 
another  election  should  be  held,  Mr.  Hoyne 
resigned  after  a  tenure  of  office  for  six  weeks. 
He  refused  to  allow  the  use  of  his  name  at 
this  election  and  Monroe  Heath  was  elected, 
the  reform  measures  instituted  by  the  Hoyne 
government  being  carried  out  and  the  city 
redeemed  from  its  corruption,  perhaps 
rescued  from  impending  ruin.  A  short  and 
imperfect  statement  of  Thomas  Hoyne's 
public  services  to  Chicago  is  as  follows: 

In  1850  he  was  president  of  the  Young 
Men's  Association,  the  leading  literary  so- 
ciety of  the  city  and  the  fore-runner  of  the 
magnificent  Public  Library.  He  was  a  life 
member  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

He  was  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  succeeded  William  B.  Ogden  as 
president  of  the  board.  He  contributed 
$5,000  to  the  foundation  of  the  law  de- 
partment. He  was  a  chief  promoter  and 


the  first  secretary  of  the  Astronomical  so- 
ciety and  mainly  instrumental  in  getting  for 
Chicago  the  magnificent  eighteen-and-a-half 
inch  object-glass,  then  the  largest  and  finest 
in  the  world. 

After  the  great  fire  he  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  establishing  the  Chicago  Free 
Public  Library,  helping  to  secure  the  need- 
ed State  legislation,  and  serving  during  its 
early  years  as  president  of  its  board  of 
directors.  On  Thursday,  July  26,  1883,  in 
full  health  and  vigor,  Mr.  Hoyne  set  out  on 
his  annual  summer  vacation,  bound  for  the 
St.  Lawrence,  the  White  mountains  and 
Saratoga,  and  on  the  next  evening  the  train 
carrying  him  dashed  into  a  freight  car  at 
Carlyon  station,  on  the  Rome,  Watertown 
and  Ogdensburg  railway,  and  in  a  moment 
the  engines  and  coaches  were  lying  in  a  con- 
fused heap.  The  dead  body  of  Mr.  Hoyne 
was  taken  out  a  few  hours  later,  and  was 
buried  from  St.  Mary's  (Catholic)  church  on 
the  following  Monday,  in  presence  of  a  great 
concourse  of  leading  citizens. 


JOHN    DRAKE   JENNINGS- 


The  late  Mr.  Jennings  was  one  of  the  old- 
est settlers  in  Chicago.  His  residence  was 
commensurate  with  the  municipality,  he  hav- 
ing first  settled  here  in  1837,  the  year  the 
city  government  was  organized.  In  what 
a  marvelous  development  did  he  participate! 
The  growth  which  developed  other  cities  of 
like  magnitude  occupied  as  many  centuries 
as  Chicago  has  taken  decades.  A  population 
of  a  million  and  a  half  gathered  within  one 
man's  career,  and  mostly  under  his  own  eye! 

Mr.  Jennings'  parents  were  of  English 
stock,  but  they  and  their  ancestors  had  been 
residents  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  two 
hundred  years,  having  been  among  the  first 
settlers  in  Lockport.  At  the  time  of  their 
son's  birth  they  lived  at  Benson,  Rutland 
county,  Vermont.  There  John  D.  was  born, 
on  the  10th  of  April,  1816.  His  parents 
removed  to  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  while  he  was 


a  child,  and  he  passed  his  youth  about  the 
tavern  kept  by  his  father,  and  witnessed 
the  stirring  events  connected  with  opening 
the  Erie  canal  through  that  summit  town. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  left  the  rooftree 
of  his  boyhood,  seeking  the  labors  and 
rewards  of  an  independent  life.  Going  to 
Buffalo  in  1834,  he  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  business  and  within  two  years  had 
gained  such  confidence  that  he  sought  the 
headquarters  of  the  business  by  removal  to 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  panic  which  had 
its  culmination  at  the  East  in  1837  so  de- 
pressed all  branches  of  business  that  the 
young  man,  then  having  barely  reached  his 
majority,  converted  his  effects  into  a  stock  of 
merchandise  and  brought  it  to  Chicago.  He 
arrived  on  the  first  of  July,  1837.  Here,  too, 
he  found  that  the  panic  had  depressed  values 
and  destroyed  trade,  so  as  to  make  it  an  un- 
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desirable  place  to  offer  his  stock.  Kightiy 
judging  that  an  interior  town  would  furnish 
him  a  better  market,  he  took  his  goods  to 
Cass  county,  Michigan,  where  he  established 
a  store,  but  left  it  in  charge  of  a  brother, 
while  he  himself  made  Chicago  his  head- 
quarters. With  the  experience  of  a  dealer 
in  real  estate,  and  a  sound  judgment,  he  had 
his  eye  fixed  on  the  place  which  has  in  his 
later  experience  exceeded  all  others  in  the 
magnitude  of  its  real  estate  transactions, 
and  eclipsed  all  others  in  the  rapid  increase 
in  land  values. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  after  his  arrival 
he  returned  to  Lockport  and  married  Miss 
Hannah  W.  Brizee,  but  did  not  bring  his 
family  to  Chicago  until  about  1843.  In  that 
year  he  built  a  store  on  Lake  street,  east  of 
State  street.  The  locality  was  at  that  time 
the  favorite  residence  part  of  the  town,  and 
the  invasion  of  its  quiet  and  pleasant  pre- 
cincts by  business  was  resented  by  the  house- 
holders as  an  intrusion. 

Mr.  Jennings  sold  out  his  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  1850,  and  thenceforth  confined  his 
attention  to,  and  invested  his  means  in,  real 
estate.  The  opportunities  were  abundant. 
Real  estate  in  any  fairly  good  location  was 
the  best  purchase  which  the  city  afforded. 
One  could  scarcely  go  amiss,  and  an  investor 
with  the  experience  and  good  judgment  pos- 
sessed by  Mr.  Jennings  was  sure  of  speedily 
multiplying  his  capital.  The  rapid  accu- 
mulation of  great  estates  by  the  early  settlers 
was  no  marvel,  nor  did  it  show  uncommon 
acuteness.  Ordinary  sagacity  and  prudence 
sufficed.  While  trade  and  speculation 
(absorbing  pursuits  among  the  citizens  of 
Chicago)  have  brought  disappointment  and 
failure  as  well  as  great  success,  real  estate, 
firmly  held,  has  never  failed  to  yield  rich 
returns. 

The  knowledge  and  good  judgment  dis- 
played by  Mr.  Jennings  made  him  an  author- 
ity in  all  controversies  respecting  values  in 


the  central  portion  of  the  city,  and  his  testi- 
mony was  frequently  called  into  requidtion. 

Mr.  Jennings  has  been  interested  in  many 
enterprises  which  have  contributed  to  the 
welfare  of  the  city. 

One  of  the  embarrassments  which  con- 
fronted the  residents  of  the  young  city  was 
the  lowness  of  its  site,  involving  poor  drain- 
age and  threatening  the  public  health.  How 
to  raise  it  was  a  problem,  which  he  took  in 
hand  to  solve. 

Another  enterprising  citizen  and  himself 
sent,  at  their  own  expense,  to  Boston,  and 
induced  Mr.  Brown  to  come  here  and  under- 
take the  raising  of  the  first  large  building  up 
to  a  new  grade.  This  successfully  accom- 
plished, others  followed,  and  in  a  few  years 
Chicago  had  raised  herself  some  eight  feet 
out  of  the  mud  and  was  a  reasonably  well- 
sewered  city. 

The  South  park  boulevard  system,  such 
an  embellishment  and  attraction  to  the  city, 
had  its  origin  largely  in  the  agitation  set  on 
foot  by  Mr.  Jennings  and  some  like-minded, 
far-seeing  citizens.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  street  transit  system,  that  of  the 
south  side  having  been  adopted  and  developed 
largely  through  his  influence.  The  Wabash 
avenue  line,  constructed  in  1874-75,  was  one 
of  the  projects  in  which  he  was  deeply  inter- 
ested .  He  was  also  the  first  to  promote  in 
Chicago  the  ninety-nine  years  lease  system 
now  so  popular. 

Mr.  Jennings  held  the  position  of  vice- 
president  of  the  Mutual  Trust  society  from 
its  organization  until  it  was  merged  into  the 
Jennings  (now  the  Equitable)  Trust  company 
in  which  he  held  the  same  office  until  his 
death. 

Mr.  Jennings  survived  in  the  city  whose 
growth  he  had  watched  and  advanced  until 
April  14,  1889,  when  he  passed  away. 

Two  sons  survive  to  perpetuate  his  name 
and  cherish  his  memory,  George  Frank  and 
Edwin  B.  Jennings. 


TilOGRAPlUCAL. 
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ALONZO    JOSEPH     WILLARD. 


A  gentleman  who,  coming  to  Chicago  after 
he  had  reached  his  majority  and  mingling 
in  her  busy  life  for  fifty-five  years,  is  still 
among  her  active  business  men,  giving  daily 
attention  to  the  management  of  a  great  cor- 
poration of  which  he  is  the  executive  head, 
is  an  anomaly.  Most  men  who  have  reached 
their  seventy-seventh  year,  especially  if  for- 
tune has  crowned  their  life's  labor,  feel 
like  retiring  from  the  strife,  and  enjoying 
the  ease  and  dignity  which  they  have  earned. 
Not  so  Mr.  Willnrd.  With  intellect  un- 
clouded, and  manly  strength  but  slightly 
abated,  with  an  erect  form,  firm  step  and 
clear  vision,  he  goes  about  his  daily  round 
of  affairs  as  in  the  days  when  struggle  seemed 
to  be  a  necessity.  It  is  an  inheritance  from 
a  vigorous  ancestry,  strengthened  by  a  life  of 
activity  and  healthful  labor,  and  unimpaired 
by  any  of  the  irregularities  or  vices  which 
wreck  so  many  lives. 

Mr.  Willard  comes  from  a  notable  family, 
which  settled  at  Concord,  Massachusetts,  as 
early  in  colonial  history  as  1634,  and  has 
numbered  among  its  descendants,  his  ances- 
tors, some  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
in  church  and  State  in  their  generations. 
Among  them  were  two  presidents  of  Harvard 
college,  a  minister  of  the  "  Old  South 
Church,"  in  Boston,  a  secretary  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts colony,  and  many  graduates  of 
Harvard.  His  great  grandfather,  Rev.  John 
Willard,  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  Stafford,  Conn.,  for  a  period  of 
fifty  years.  His  grandfather,  Rev.  Joseph 
Willard,  was  the  first  settled  minister  at 
Lancaster,  N.  H.,  where  he  received  a  farm 
as  an  inducement  to  assume  the  pastorate. 
This  he  cultivated  during  his  lifetime  and 
handed  down  to  his  son.  Major  John  Haven 
Willard,  the  father  of  A.  J.  Willard,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch.  The  major  inherited 
much  of  the  intellectual  vigor  of  his  fore- 
fathers, and  with  it  a  true  Yankee  versatility 
and  energy  which  led  him  into  an  active 


course  of  life.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  attain- 
ments, and  exercised  considerable  influence 
in  the  communities  where  he  lived.  He  was 
justice  of  the  peace,  an  active  politician, 
and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  press.  He 
was  by  turns  peddler,  farmer  and  innkeeper. 
He  married  Miss  Beede  Cooper,  a  daughter 
of  Judge  Jesse  Cooper,  an  influential  man 
in  Vermont. 

From  such  parentage  Alonzo  J.  Willard 
was  born,  in  the  town  of  Lancaster,  ISew 
Hampshire,  on  the  llth  of  February,  1817. 
He  was  familiarized  from  childhood  with  the 
active  pursuits,  in  which  his  father  was  en- 
gaged. The  home  life  on  the  farm  tasked 
his  youthful  strength,  and  developed  indus- 
trious habits  and  bodily  strength.  These 
labors  were  not  so  incessant  as  to  deprive 
him  of  school  advantages,  for  in  addition  to 
winters  at  the  district  school,  he  had  a  short 
session  at  the  neighboring  Lancaster  Acad- 
emy. But  these  facilities  were  of  far  less 
value  than  the  aid  which  his  father  gave  him 
in  self-instruction.  Together,  these  afforded 
him  what  was  called  in  those  times  a  good 
English  education.  For  a  few  years  he  lived 
in  Vermont.  When  he  was  nineteen  years 
of  age  his  father  removed  to  Maine,  where  he 
kept  an  inn  on  the  high  road.  By  the  time 
he  had  reached  his  majority  he  had  enjoyed 
an  unusual  experience  of  varied  life  in  three 
States,  had  tried  his  powers  in  a  variety 
of  occupations,  and  seen  much  of  life.  At 
this  time  he  started  out  for  himself  with  a 
Yankee's  patrimony  of  "  twenty-five  dol- 
lars and  a  patent  right."  The  latter  was 
for  a  bee-hive,  which  he  sought  to  sell  among 
the  farmers  of  Rhode  Island  and  along  the 
Hudson  river.  He  made  some  sales,  but  the 
bee  moth  had  gone  before  him,  making  such 
havoc  among  the  apiaries,  that  he  soon  aban- 
doned the  venture.  Some  relatives  had  set- 
tled in  the  West,  and  the  young  man,  full  of 
vigor  and  enterprise,  followed  in  their  path. 
Stopping  a  few  weeks  with  some  of  these  at 
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Cleveland,  Ohio,  he  heard  such  reports  of 
the  rising  town  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Michigan 
that  he  pushed  on,  and  reached  Chicago  dur- 
ing the  first  week  in  September,  1837.  It  was 
an  unpropitious  time.  The  panic  of  the 
preceding  year  had  prostrated  the  infant 
enterprises  of  the  incipient  city,  and  values 
had  shrunk  to  a  discouraging  point.  The 
population  of  the  city  was  not  far  from 
thirty-five  hundred,  and  many  of  these  had 
met  with  business  reverses  and  were  them- 
selves competitors  for  employment. 

The  young  man  did  not  expect  to  pluck 
fruit  from  trees  that  he  had  not  planted.  He 
did  not  shrink  from  honest  labor,  and  was 
content  to  earn  his  way  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow.  Purchasing  some  tools,  he  went  out 
on  the  prairie  near  Bridgeport,  and,  swing- 
ing the  scythe  through  the  tall  prairie  grass, 
took  up  a  quantity  of  hay.  He  accepted  any 
work  that  he  could  find,  and,  for  want  of  a 
better  occupation  drove  a  team.  During  the 
following  winter  he  took  passengers  to  Peoria. 
When  another  summer  came  he  hired  out  to 
do  farm  work,  or  anything  else  that  offered. 
Thus  several  years  passed  while  he  worked 
constantly,  but  in  a  desultory  way.  In  1844 
he  obtained  employment  with  Messrs.  Wads- 
worth,  Dyer  and  Chapin,  who  carried  on  a 
general  mercantile  business,  as  clerk  and 
weigher.  The  compensation  was  small  and 
the  duties  hard,  but  it  oifered  permanent 
employment,  with  a  possible  opportunity  for 
advancement.  He  remained  with  this  firm 
for  about  three  years. 

Mr.  Dyer,  one  of  his  employers,  was  Ee- 
ceiver  of  the  United  States  Land  Office,  and, 
having  occasion  to  transfer  some  of  his 
receipts  to  the  sub-treasury  at  St.  Louis,  sent 
Mr.  Willard,  in  the  spring  of  1849,  to  guard 
the  treasure.  There  was  about  $50,000  in 
specie,  which  was  packed  into  some  thirty 
boxes.  Contract  was  made  with  Frink  and 
Walker,  proprietors  of  a  stage  line,  for 
transportation  at  Springfield.  The  outfit 
started  out  gaily  in  a  covered  sleigh,  which 
at  Joliet  was  exchanged  for  a  coach.  The 
roads  grew  so  heavy  that  at  Marseilles  this 


was  discarded  for  a  farm  wagon,  in  which 
the  party  pushed  on  by  day  and  night  to 
Springfield.  There  a  four  horse  team  was 
hired  to  take  the  party  to  Jacksonville,  from 
which  point  a  short  railroad  line  that  had 
lately  been  put  in  operation  carried  it  to 
Naples,  whence  the  journey  was  finished  on  a 
steamboat  on  the  Mississippi  river.  As  soon 
as  the  money  could  be  counted  and  receipted 
for  he  started  on  his  return,  by  steamboat  up 
the  Illinois  river  as  far  as  Ottawa,  where  a 
team  was  hired  to  bring  him  through  to 
Chicago.  The  trip  occupied  twenty-six  days 
of  almost  constant  travel,  although  made  with 
all  possible  expedition.  The  same  journey 
can  now  be  made  between  sun  and  sun,  and  in 
a  style  of  luxury  unknown  in  the  best  hotels 
fifty  years  ago. 

In  1847  Mr.  Willard  put  in  the  little  cap- 
ital he  had  accumulated  during  nine  years 
of  constant  exertion,  with  Mr.  Augustus 
Dickinson,  with  whom  he  purchased  the  fur- 
niture and  lease  of  the  Chicago  Temperance 
House.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  sold  out  his 
interest  to  his  partner,  content  with  that 
short  experience  of  tavern  keeping.  He  next 
took  an  interest  in  the  Union  Transportation 
Line,  running  boats  on  the  canal  from  Chi- 
cago to  the  Illinois  river.  He  personally 
took  command  of  a  canal-boat,  and  for  the 
next  ten  or  twelve  years  followed  the  tow- 
path,  though  in  a  more  exalted  position  than 
that  occupied  by  President  Garfield  in  his 
early  life.  The  pecuniary  results  of  canal 
boating  were  so  satisfactory  that  a  few 
years  after  he  commenced  the  business,  he 
thought  himself  able  to  enlarge  his  domestic 
establishment.  On  the  9th  of  August,  1855, 
he  married  Mrs.  Laura  A.  Wooster,  widow 
of  David  N.  Wooster,  of  Missouri.  She  was 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  Ethan  Walter,  of  Goshen, 
Connecticut,  a  family  of  promise  in  that  old 
commonwealth. 

About  1860,  railroads  having  supplanted 
canal  transportation  and  rendered  the  busi- 
ness unprofitable,  Mr.  Willard  took  up 
another  line  of  bus^ess,  which  he  has  since 
pursued  with  uncommon  persistence  and  in 
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which  he  is  still  engaged.  In  company  with 
two  other  gentlemen,  under  the.style  of 
Wadhams,  Willard  &  Company,  the  busi- 
ness of  cutting,  storing  and  delivering  ice 
was  undertaken.  The  capital  at  first  em- 
ployed was  only  $6,000.  The  business  grew, 
as  it  was  prosecuted  systematically  and 
pushed  with  characteristic  enterprise.  In 
1877  the  company  was  capitalized  at  $250,- 
000,  and  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the 
Washington  Ice  Company.  Mr.  Wadhams 
was  president  of  the  company  until  his 
death,  some  six  years  ago,  since  which  Mr. 
Willard  has  held  the  office.  The  operations 
of  the  company  are  very  extensive. 

While  others  of  his  cotemporaries  in  Chi- 
cago— engaged,  some  in  trade,  some  in  manu- 
facturing, others  in  speculation,  and  still 
others  in  buying  up  adjacent  lands,  and  con- 
verting farms  into  city  lots — have  outstripped 
him  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  his  enter- 
prise has  brought  a  fair  competency,  and, 
what  is  of  far  greater  value,  has  left  him 
vigorous  in  advanced  age,  with  as  great 
capacity  of  enjoyment  as  belongs  to  much 
younger  men,  and  with  the  satisfaction  of 
having  wrought,  with  laborious  hands  and  to 
good  purpose,  in  rearing  to  its  gigantic  pro- 


portions the  magical  city  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Willard,  with  a  faultless  memory,  recalls  to 
ready,  listeners  interesting  events  in  his  Chi- 
cago experience,  and,  like  the  veteran  of 
Xapoleon's  Guard,  delights  to  "fight  his  bat- 
tles o'er  again."  His  close  attention  to  busi- 
ness has  left  him  little  time  to  engage 
in  outside  enterprises,  though,  like  most 
Chicagoans,  he  has  at  one  time  and  an- 
other owned,  bought  and  sold  town  and  city 
lots. 

His  father  claimed  the  honor  of  having 
first  named  the  Republican  party  in  Frank- 
lin county,  Maine,  in  1855.  The  son  has 
been  an  enthusiastic  Republican  since  the 
party  came  into  being,  and  before  that  time 
was  a  Henry  Clay  Whig,  His  church 
connection  is  with  Trinity  M.  E.  Church, 
being  a  contributing  member,  though  not  a 
communicant.  At  one  time  he  was  actively 
connected  with  the  Odd  fellows,  but  has  in 
later  years  allowed  his  active  membership  to 
lapse. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  have  two  children, 
John  Haven  Willard,  born  in  1868,  now  a 
resident  of  Freeport,  111.,  and  Mrs.  Charles 
G.  Bolte,  now  of  Winnetka,  111.  They  have 
a  pleasant  home  at  No.  2942  Prairie  avenue. 


GEORGE    HINMAN    LAFLIN. 


The  Laflin  brothers,  George  H.  and 
Lycurgus,  have  grown  up  from  boyhood  in 
Chicago.  They  are  sons  of  Matthew  Laflin, 
who  settled  in  Chicago  in  1837.  He  had  been 
brought  up  in  western  Massachusetts,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder, and  came  to  Chicago  in  the  interest 
of  his  business,  when  work  on  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  canal  brought  about  A  large  con- 
sumption of  the  explosives  in  which  he 
dealt.  He  still  resides  here,  at  the  ripe  age 
of  ninety  years — one  of  the  oldest  residents 
of  the  city  alike  in  point  of  years  and  length 
of  residence.  The  family  is  one  that  had 
been  established  in  Xew  England  in  the 
colonial  days,  and  is  descended,  on  the 


paternal  side,  from  a  Protestant  Irish  ancestor, 
and  from  a  Protestant  English  mother.  Matt- 
hew Laflin  allied  himself  in  marriage  with 
the  Hinmans,  who  were  a  prominent  family 
in  Massachusetts, 

George  H.  Laflin  was  born  in  Canton, 
Hartford  county,  Connecticut,  January  19 
1828.  He  was  nine  years  old  when  the  family 
removed  to  Chicago.  For  two  or  three 
years  he  attended  private  schools  in  Chicago, 
and  in  1840  was  sent  to  Lee,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  attended  an  academy,  and  after- 
wards was  under  the  instruction  of  Rev. 
Alexander  Hyde,  who  kept  a  preparatory 
school  for  boys.  In  1842  he  left  school,  and 
made  the  long  journey  alone,  by  way  of  the 
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Erie  canal  and  the  lakes.  After  a  further 
attendance  at  private  schools  in  Chicago,  he 
entered  the  employment  of  a  Mr.  Coffin,  who 
kept  a  grocery  store  on  Clark  street,  as  a 
clerk,  where  he  remained  for  nearly  a  year. 
He  then  took  a  clerkship  in  the  general 
store  kept  by  Wadsworth,  Dyer  &  Chapin, 
where  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1847. 
Then,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  went 
to  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  employed 
for  two  years  in  the  business  of  Laflin  & 
Smith,  who  had  a  depository  and  agency  for 
the  sale  of  powder  in  that  city.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Chicago  and  became  secretary 
of  the  old  Chicago  Hydraulic  company,  in 
which  his  father  was  a  director  and  large 
owner.  This  was  the  private  corporation 
that  put  in  the  first  water  works,  for  the 
supply  of  the  citizens  and  city,  and  sold  out 
to  the  city  when  the  municipality  established 
the  present  system  of  water  works  in  1853. 
He  then  formed  a  partnership  with  his 
brother,  under  the  style  of  G.  H.  and  L. 
Laflin,  who  established  the  first  house  for  the 
sale  of  fine  paper  in  Chicago.  Their  place  of 
business  was  on  South  Water  street,  but  was 
afterwards  removed  to  No.  40  State  street, 
where  it  was  carried  on  in  a  store  which  is 
still  in  Mr.  Laflin's  possession.  In  1865  the 
business  was  consolidated  with  a  similar  one 
carried  on  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Butler,  under  the 
style  of  Laflin,  Butler  &  Co.,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  fire  of  1870,  when  the  firm 
was  burned  out.  Soon  after,  Laflin,  Butler  & 
Co.  dissolved  and  he  reorganized  his  firm 
under  the  old  name  of  J.  H.  &  L.  Laflin, 
continuing  until  the  fire  of  1871.  In  1870 
the  paper  business  was  resumed  by  the 
Laflin  brothers,  under  their  original  firm 
name,  and  carried  on  until  it  was  broken  up 
by  the  great  fire  of  October,  1871,  -.vhich 
swept  out  of  existence  all  that  part  of  the 
city  in  which  they  were  located.  While 
many  who  suffered  by  the  fire  made  haste  to 
rehabilitate  their  interrupted  business,  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  Laflins  found 
themselves  rendered  it  inexpedient  for  them 
to  do  so.  Their  father  was  a  large  owner  of 


real  estate,  scattered  throughout  the  burnt 
district,  from  which  the  buildings  had  been 
swept  by  the  conflagration.  He  was  nearly 
seventy  years  old  and  required  the  aid  of  his 
sons  in  re-building  and  managing  his  large 
estate.  From  that  time,  Mr.  Laflin,  while 
full  of  active  business  responsibilities,  and 
actively  engaged  in  various  enterprises,  has 
not  resumed  any  line  of  business. 

The  great  Chicago  Exposition  of  1873,  as 
well  as  those  of  following  years,  greatly 
engrossed  his  thought  and  labor.  He  was 
one  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  gave  to 
the  work  of  erecting  the  great  exposition 
hall  and  gathering  the  exhibits  his  personal 
attention. 

It  was  a  great  success,  attracting  multi- 
tudes to  visit  the  city,  and  giving  it  great 
eclat.  Perhaps  its  popularity  was  an  incen- 
tive to  the  effort  which  secured  the  location 
of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  in 
Chicago,  twenty  years  later. 

Mr.  Laflin  is  a  director  in  the  Elgin  Watch 
company,  in  which  he  is  largely  interested 
financially,  and  which  has  become  one  of  the 
greatest  industrial  establishments  in  the 
western  country. 

He  married  in  September,  1851,  Miss 
Mary  M.  Brewster,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Five 
children  have  been  born  to  the  union,  of 
whom  three  survive.  They  are  Arthur 
King  and  Louis  Elsworth  Laflin,  and  Mrs. 
Elisha  P.  Whitehead,  all  residents  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Mr.  Laflin  has  always,  since  the  formation 
of  the  party,  been  a  stalwart  Kepublican, 
though  not  for  the  sake  of  personal  promo- 
tion. The  family  are  connected  with  the 
First  Presbyterian  church.  They  have  a  fine 
residence  at  No.  1614  Michigan  avenue, 
which  has 'been  the  family  home  for  twenty- 
one  years.  They  have  also  a  summer  resi- 
dence in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  where. Mrs.  Laflin 
lui'l  her  home  in  former  years. 

Mr.  Laflin  is  not  indifferent  to  social  rela- 
tions, having  membership  in  the  Calumet, 
Washington  Park  and  Athletic  Clubs.  He 
is  of  a  retiring  disposition,  though  of  an 
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agreeable  presence,  and  a  well-informed  and 
vivacious  mind.  He  is  fond  of  travel,  and 
is  familiar  with  all  parts  of  his  own  country. 
At  the  age  of  sixty-five  years  his  frame  is 
erect,  his  step  firm,  and  his  general  physical 


condition  vigorous.  He  keeps  himself 
abreast  of  the  times  in  general  information, 
and  is  one  of  the  sturdy,  practical  and  well 
respected  citizens  of  Chicago,  where  he  has 
spent  most  of  his  life. 


LYCURGUS    LAFLIN. 


Mr.  Lycurgus  Laflin  was  born  in  Canton, 
Hartford  county,  Connecticut,  June  1,  1832. 
He  is  a  son  of  Matthew  and  Henrietta  (Hin- 
man)  Laflin.  Some  account  of  his  parents 
and  ancestry  is  given  in  the  biographical 
sketch  of  his  older  brother,  George  H. 
Laflin,  immediately  preceeding.  When  he 
was  a  child  of  two  years,  his  family  removed 
to  Saugerties,  N.  Y.,  where  his  father  was 
engaged  in  manufacturing  gun  powder,  and 
at  the  age  of  five  years  he  was  brought,  with 
the  family,  to  Chicago  where  they  took  up 
their  residence  in  1837.  When  he  had 
reached  school  age  he  was  sent  back  to  the 
East  for  an  education.  He  attended  an 
academy  at  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  a 
private  preparatory  school  kept  by  Eev.  Alex- 
ander Hyde,  at  Lee,  Mass.,  and  finally 
Williston  Seminary,  at  East  Hampton,  Mass. 
Returning  to  Chicago  on  the  completion  of 
his  studies,  he  soon  formed  a  partnership 
with  his  brother,  George  H.  Laflin,  in  the 
wholesale  paper  trade  in  1853.  Their  place 
of  business  was  at  first  on  South  Water  street, 
but  was  removed  to  40  State  street,  where  it 
was  continued,  with  some  changes  of  in- 
terest, but  substantially  in  the  hands  of  the 
Laflin  brothers,  until  the  great  fire  of  1871. 

Soon  after  entering  into  business  in  1854, 
Mr.  Laflin  married  Miss  Ellen  Philbrick,  a 
native  of  Dover,  N.  H.  Of  this  marriage 
two  sons  are  living  in  Chicago,  John  P.  and 
Albert  S.  Laflin.  A  son,  Matthew,  whose 
studies  were  interrupted  by  ill  health  after 
graduating  at  Harvard  college,  died  in  1890, 
greatly  lamented.  Since  the  fire  of  1871  his 
time  has  been  occupied  partially  in  assisting 
his  father,  alternately  with  his  brother,  in  the 
management  of  his  large  estate,  much  of 


which  consists  of  real  estate  in  and  about 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Laflin  is  fond  of  traveling,  having 
spent  several  winters  at  Key  West,  Florida, 
one  on  the  main  land  of  the  Gulf  coast,  two 
in  California,  and  two  or  more  in  Texas.  To 
facilitate  his  movements,  and  allow  the  grat- 
ification of  his  taste  fora  cosmopolitan  life,  he 
has  boarded  much  of  the  time  in  Chicago,  hav- 
ing been  for  a  period  of  over  sixteen  years  an 
inmate  of  the  Palmer  house.  He  has  neces- 
sarily a  wide  acquaintance  among  the  prom' 
inent  men  of  the  country,  with  whom  his 
genial  manners,  vivacious  spirits,  and 
friendly  instincts  have  made  him  a  great 
favorite. 

While  possessing  excellent  business  quali- 
ties, he  has  not  felt  the  pressure  of  necessity 
to  hold  him  steadfastly  to  the  round  of 
business  cares.  He  is  a  lover  of  art,  and  a 
patron  of  artists.  Prompted  by  his  aesthetic 
inclinations,  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Art  Society  of  Chicago,  and  in  pursuance  of 
his  benevolent  instincts  he  has  been  an  active 
and  efficient  promoter  of  the  Humane  Soci- 
ety. He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Athletic 
Club. 

Mr.  Lafliu  has  little  regard  for  the  ordi- 
nary conventionalities  of  life.  His  benevo- 
lence is  born  of  a  kindly  and  sympathetic 
nature,  and  does  not  seek  announcement  in 
the  journals.  Its  subjects  alone  can  testify 
to  its  munificence  and  helpfulness.  He  is 
brusque  in  his  manner,  abrupt  in  speech, 
and  may  be  thought  eccentric  by  those  who 
do  not  know  that  beneath  a  rough  exterior 
glows  a  warm  and  impulsive  heart.  Unlike 
his  brother,  Mr.  Laflin  is  a  Democrat,  though 
by  no  means  a  politician.  True  to  his  Prot- 
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estant  ancestry,  he  has  been  since  early  life  an 
attendant  and  supporter  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  the  family  being  connected  with  the 
old  First  Presbyterian. 

In  this  busy  city  of  Chicago,  whose  ideal 
is  enterprise  and  push,  men  of  Mr.  Laflin's 
type  of  disposition  and  character  are  not 
often  found.  It  is,  perhaps,  well  that  the 
dominant  pursuit  of  utility  and  profit  should 
be  varied  by  examples,  now  and  then,  of  such 


men  as  Mr.  Laflin,  who,  had  he  lived  in  the 
days  when  Grecian  philosophy  dominated  the 
world,  would  have  been  an  Epicurean.  At- 
taching to  that  phrase  its  philosophic  sig- 
nification, it  is  a  cult  in  which  the  average 
American  is  sadly  deficient.  An  infusion  of 
its  ideality  and  regard  for  social  and  per- 
sonal delights  into  our  lives  would  greatly 
soften  their  asperities  and  sweeten  their 
flavor. 


JEROME    BEECHER. 


This  early  resident  and  most  prosperous 
merchant  of  Chicago  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Remsen,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.  on  the  4th 
of  January,  1818.  His  father,  Mather 
Beecher,  was  an  early  settler  in  central  New 
York,  coining  from  New  Haven,  Conn., 
where  the  family  had  been  long  time  resi- 
dents. He  was  a  tanner  by  occupation,  and 
a  man  of  high  character  and  distinction  in 
his  community.  His  son  was  early  familiar- 
ized with  the  occupation  of  his  father,  learn- 
ing all  that  pertained  to  the  manufacture  of 
leather  and  its  uses.  He  had  only  the  in- 
struction which  the  village  school  supplied, 
but  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  conduct  a 
large  business,  and  to  carry  on  intricate 
financial  trusts  in  after  years. 

A  year  before  attaining  his  majority  he 
was  sent  out  to  Chicago  to  dispose  of  a  stock 
of  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  and  leather  find- 
ings, that  his  father  had  entrusted  to  a  faith- 
less agent.  Finding  the  business  agreeable 
and  promising  success,  he  remained  and 
engaged  in  the  leather  and  shoe  trade.  His 
pioneer  store  was  among  the  little  group  of 
business  houses  that  clustered  about  the 
corner  of  La  Salle  and  Lake  streets.  In  con- 
nection with  the  store  he  set  up  a  tannery. 
About  1858  the  tannery  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  when  he  disposed  of  his  business. 
During  these  years  the  rapid  growth  of  Chi- 
cago, and  of  the  country  tributary  to  it,  had 
In-ought  him  a  constantly  increasing  custom, 
which  by  industry  and  fair  dealings  he  had 


improved  to  such  a  degree  that  he  thought 
himself  able  to  retire,  and  devote  his  time  to 
the  care  of  his  accumulations,  which,  by  a 
wise  foresight,  had  been  largely  invested  in 
lands  and  improved  city  property.  These, 
with  other  judicious  investments,  increased 
so  beyond  his  own  expectations  that  at  his 
death,  after  fifty-three  years'  residence  in 
Chicago,  he  left  a  valuable  estate. 

As  early  as  1850  he  became  interested  in 
the  gas  business,  and  was  a  director  of  the 
Chicago  Gas  Light  &  Coke  company.  He 
was  associated  with  the  Merchants'  Savings 
Loan  and  Trust  company,  and  in  1863  was 
one  of  the  purchasers  of  the  Chicago  West 
Division  railroad  company,  of  which  he  was 
for  many  years  a  director. 

Among  the  enterprises  of  his  earlier  years, 
for  which  he  should  be  remembered  with 
grateful  regard  by  those  who  survive,  was 
his  connection  as  trustee  and  treasurer  with 
the  Graceland  Cemetery  Improvement  com- 
pany, in  whose  peaceful  grounds  so  many 
once  active  in  the  brisk  life  of  Chicago  have 
found  their  last  resting  place.  Once  only 
during  his  life  did  Mr.  Beecher  take  a  con- 
picuous  part  in  politics.  It  was  in  1840, 
when  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Whig 
National  convention  that  nominated  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison  for  the  presidency 
of  the  United  States.  The  campaign 
which  followed  was  u  notable  one  in  the 
political  history  of  the  country,  bringing 
about  the  overthrow  of  the  Democratic  party, 
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which  had  held  political  power  since  the  days 
of  Jefferson.  A  log  cabin  was  built  in  Chi- 
cago for  the  holding  of  political  meetings, 
located  on  the  north  side,  near  the  Hush 
street  bridge. 

He  had,  in  his  youth,  attended  the  worship 
of  the  Unitarian  church,  at  Trenton  village, 
near  his  home,  and  became  attached  to  its 
faith.  Soon  after  settling  in  Chicago  he 
connected  himself  with  the  First  Unitarian 
society,  then  a  feeble  communion  in  the 
third  year  of  its  existence,  holding  its 
services  in  the  old  Lake  House,  and  thence- 
forth until  his  death  he  was  one  of  its  most 
liberal  supporters.  At  his  decease  the 
church  prepared  a  beautiful  and  touching 
memorial  of  his  life  and  connection  with  the 
society,  which,  handsomely  engraved,  was 
presented  to  his  widow. 

He  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Indi- 
ana club,  and  an  active  member  of  the  Calu- 
met, whose  annual  reunion  of  old  settlers 
of  Chicago  he  greatly  enjoyed.  He  was  also 
actively  and  heartily  interested  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Old  Settlers'  association,  one  of 
whom  he  was,  and  most  of  whom  had  been 
his  business  or  social  companions.  He  was 
in  his  business  relations  a  man  of  absolute 
integrity,  but  conservative  and  cautious  in 
his  actions  and  reticent  in  his  habit;  espe- 
cially was  he  modest  in  speaking  of  himself 
or  his  own  affairs.  His  style  of  living  was 
unostentatious.  His  habits  were  simple  and 
domestic,  and  his  bearing  affable  and  kindly. 
He  had  a  charitable  regard  for  others,  it  being 
a  rule  with  him,  "never  to  speak  of  a  person 
except  to  speak  well  of  him." 

In  his  frequent,  unostentatious  benevolen- 
ces it  was  a  favorite  method  with  him  to 
assist  worthy  men  to  start  in  business, 
perhaps  having  been  taught  by  the  precepts 


of  Poor  Richard,  "that  it  is  the  best  way  to 
help  men  to  teach  them  to  help  themselves." 
He  loved  children  and  young  people,  delight- 
ing to  gather  them  about  him  and  make  them 
happy.  A  number  of  such  were  taken  into 
his  own  family  and  educated.  To  bis  own 
family  connections  and  friends  he  was  always 
generous.  Among  the  recreations  in  which 
he  most  delighted  was  the  enjoyment  of 
music. 

Mr.  Beecher  was  unmarried  when  he  set- 
tled in  Chicago.  Four  years  afterwards  he  led 
to  the  altar  Miss  Mary  Warren,  daughter  of 
Daniel  Warren,  of  Warrensville,  111.  The 
family  were  originally  from  Massachusetts, 
whence  they  had  removed  to  Western  New 
York,  and,  finally,  had  been  among  the 
pioneers  in  Illinois,  settling  in  this  State  in 
1833.  Mrs.  Beecher  was  a  twin  sister, 
whose  double  married  Mr.  S.  B.  Cobb,  an- 
other pioneer  leather  merchant.  The  sisters 
bore  so  close  a  resemblance  to  one  another 
that  they  were  often  taken,  like  the  Dromios,x 
one  for  the  other. 

The  newly  married  couple  went  to  house- 
keeping in  a  modest  rented  house  at  the 
corner  of  Lake  street  and  Michigan  avenue. 
They  afterwards  built  a  house  on  Michigan 
avenue,  and,  after  several  removals,  finally 
settled  in  the  family  homestead  at  No.  241 
Michigan  avenue,  where  they  lived  to- 
gether for  thirty  years,  and  which  is  still 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Beecher.  The  great  fire, 
which  raged  all  about  the  neighborhood, 
spared  this  and  one  or  two  other  houses,  which 
now  represent,  on  the  lake  front,  "Old  Chi- 
cago." Mrs.  Beecher  has  been  actively  rep- 
resentative in  promoting  the  charities  of  the 
city,  and  is  greatly  interested  in  benevolent 
work.  She  regards  fortune  as  desirable  only 
for  the  good  which  it  may  accomplish. 


MARCUS    C-    STEARNS. 


The  mature  life  of  Mr.  Stearns  was  spent 
in  Chicago,  where  he  was  for  more  than  fifty 
years  identified  with  the  rising  commercial 


interests  in  several  most  important  lines. 
He  was  born  at  Naples,  Ontario  county, 
New  York,  May,  28,  1816.  At  the  age  of 
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twenty  he  came  to  Chicago,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  interval  of  less  than  two  years 
was  a  resident  of  the  city  until  his  death, 
April  8,  1890.  His  father  having  died  be- 
fore his  birth,  his  early  training  fell  to  his 
mother,  who  spared  no  pains  to  fit  him  for  a 
business  career.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  the 
exigencies  of  the  family  compelled  him  to 
seek  employment  and  the  means  of  self-sup- 
port. He  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a 
situation  in  a  country  store  in  Steuben  county, 
New  York,  where,  while  learning  the  busi- 
ness, he  received,  in  addition  to  his  board,  a 
salary  of  fifty  dollars  a  year.  After  two  years 
he  obtained  a  better  position  at  Bath,  where 
he  remained  until  he  came  west. 

Arriving  in  Chicago  on  the  16th  of  Aug- 
ust, 1836,  the  young  man  found  employment 
with  the  firm  of  Prayne  &  Kimberly,  who 
were  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  drug  busi- 
ness. Soon  afterwards  he  accompanied  his 
senior  employer  to  Romeo,  a  village  on  the 
line  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  where 
he  took  charge  of  a  supply  store.  After  a 
year  he  opened  at  the  same  place  a  similar 
store  on  his  own  account.  In  the  fall  of 
1838  he  returned  to  Chicago,  obtaining  a 
clerkship  in  the  dry  goods  store  of  Mr. 
George  F.  Randolph — the  first  wholesale 
dealer  in  dry  goods  to  establish  himself  in 
the  city.  In  1840  he  embarked  in  general 
merchandise  business  for  himself.  In  1844 
he  closed  this  line  of  trade  and  engaged  in 
the  commission  and  forwarding  business,  for 
which  the  opening  of  the  canal  and  the  en- 
larging products  of  the  adjacent  farms 
offered  a  promising  opening.  In  1853  he  be- 
came interested  in  the  manufacture  of  lime, 
for  which  the  rapid  building  of  the  city  fur- 
nished a  great  demand.  This  business  en- 
listed his  personal  attention  and  active  su- 
pervision during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
although  he  also  engaged  in  the  packing 
U'isiness  for  a  few  years. 


Mr.  Stearns  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  remaining  an  active  member 
for  over  twenty  years  and  retaining  his  con- 
nection with  it  during  his  life.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  the  oldest  surviving 
member  of  that  important  organization. 

After  the  fire  of  1871  Mr.  Stearns  was 
chosen  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
county,  though  against  his  own  wishes,  he 
having  yielded  to  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
the  public  and  giving  to  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  responsible  office  that  care  and 
scrutiny  which  had  made  his  business 
ventures  successful. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Contin- 
ental National  Bank  of  Chicago,  and  was  one 
of  its  directors  until  shortly  before  his  death. 

A  writer  in  the  Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory gave  the  following  admirable  summary 
of  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Stearns  in  an 
article  published  soon  after  his  death: 

"  During  his  entire  life  he  was  one  of  the 
busiest  of  busy  men.  While  he  allowed  him- 
self an  occasional  vacation,  and  spent  some 
time  in  traveling  at  home  and  abroad  with 
his  family,  his  large  business  interests  were 
carried  on  in  the  main  under  his  immediate 
care  and  supervision.  He  gave  little  atten- 
tion to  anything  outside  of  what  he  consid- 
ered his  legitimate  sphere  of  action,  and 
sought  no  distinction  other  than  that  result- 
ing from  a  successful  and  honorable  conduct 
of  his  business  enterprises. 

"His  distinguishing  characteristics  were 
firmness,  force  of  character,  indomitable  en- 
ergy and  executive  ability — potent  agencies 
for  advancement  of  men  to  important  sta- 
tions in  life.  Quietly  and  unostentatiously 
he  worked  his  way  from  a  clerkship  to  a 
place  among  the  capitalists  and  financiers  of 
this  great  city,  and  left  the  impress  of  his  in- 
dividuality upon  its  industries  and  com- 
merce, with  which  his  name  will  always  be 
associated." 
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MARK    KIMBALL. 


The  late  Mark  Kimball  occupied  a  respec- 
table, if  not  a  conspicuous,  position  among 
the  business  men  of  Chicago,  during  a  period 
of  a  little  more  than  fifty  years.  Commen- 
cing at  the  time  when  the  little  town  of 
about  four  thousand  inhabitants  entered 
upon  a  period  of  most  remarkable  growth  in 
numbers  and  expansion  of  business,  he  took 
a  hand  in  her  busy  life,  grew  in  fortune  and 
business  experience  with  her  growth,  and 
lived  to  see  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  people 
dwelling  within  her  boundaries  and  conduct- 
ing the  most  varied  and  phenomenal  business 
operations  that  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
inland  city  of  the  continent. 

He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Pembroke, 
Genessee  county,  N.  Y.,  May  5th,  1821,  the 
son  of  John  and  Ruth  (Buckman)  Kimball. 
When  he  was  a  lad  of  thirteen  the  family 
joined  the  cavalcade  of  emigrants  that  sought 
homes  and  farms  among  the  new  lands  of  the 
West.  In  those  days  palace  cars  were 
unknown.  Loading  their  household  effects 
into  "  prairie  schooners,"  and  taking  their 
children,  they  drove  leisurely  through  the 
country,  camping  by  the  wayside,  and  ob- 
serving in  their  progress  the  features  of  the 
country  through  which  they  traveled.  At 
Buffalo  the  horses  and  wagons  were  shipped 
for  Detroit,  where  they  again  took  to  the 
road  and  proceeded  through  Michigan  into 
Northern  Indiana.  Here  they  tarried  a  while, 
but  soon  resumed  their  journey,  prospecting 
the  country  as  far  as  the  Fox  river,  and 
finally,  returning  on  their  track,  they  halted 
at  Naperville,  then  in  Cook  county,  where 
the  father  bought  a  farm  on  the  DuPage 
river  and  made  his  home.  Here  the  son 
was  content  to  remain  for  a  couple  of  years, 
assisting  his  father  in  getting  the  family 
settled  and  opening  to  cultivation  the  new 
farm.  But  the  attractions  of  trade  were  too 
strong  to  keep  an  ambitious  boy  long  tied 
to  the  drudgery  of  a  farm.  At  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  joined  an  older  brother  in 


establishing  a  grocery  business  at  Naperville, 
and  for  two  or  three  years  carried  on  a  pro- 
fitable business,  making  some  purchases  of 
real  estate,  which  was  the  beginning  of  a 
kind  of  investment  which  afterwards,  in 
Chicago,  brought  him  great  profit. 

At  eighteen  years  of  age  the  young  man 
abandoned  his  business  at  Naperville,  ob- 
taining employment  as  a  clerk  in  the  Ex- 
change Hotel  in  Chicago.  Thus  the  cities 
attract  the  bold  and  enterprising  youth  of 
the  country,  who  are  drawn,  by  the  fascina- 
tions of  business,  from  the  slow  routine  of 
country  life  into  the  vortex  of  trade  and 
commerce.  After  a  year  in  Chicago,  while 
not  yet  of  age,  he  entered  the  employment 
of  Messrs.  Botsford  &  Beers,  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  hardware  trade.  Twelve  years 
as  a  clerk  had  given  him  such  an  insight  into 
the  business,  and  his  aptitude  and  fidelity  had 
so  commended  him  to  his  employers,  that 
he  was  given  an  interest  in  the  business,  the 
style  of  the  firm  becoming  J.  K.  Botsford 
&  Co.  He  continued  a  member  of  the  whole- 
sale hardware  house  for  thirteen  years,  dur- 
ing which  his  name  appeard  in  the  title, 
which  was  changed  to  Botsford,  Kimball  & 
Co.  Meanwhile,  on  the  20th  of  February, 
1848,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Judson, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Philo  Judson,  pastor  of  the 
First  Methodist  church  of  Chicago. 

Before  retiring  from  the  hardware  business 
in  1863,  Mr.  Kimball  had  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  Mutual  Security  Insurance 
company,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  secre- 
tary. Soon  after  relinquishing  business  in 
1856,  he  organized  the  Citizens'  Insurance 
company  of  Chicago,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent and  manager.  His  connection  with  in- 
surance had  given  him  such  an  insight  into 
the  business  that  he  was  appointed,  after 
the  fire  of  1871,  assignee  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Insurance  company.  Subsequently 
he  settled  up  the  affairs  of  a  number  of  mer- 
cantile and  banking  institutions.  He  served 
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two  terms  as  collector  of  the  taxes  of  the 
town  of  South  Chicago,  being  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  furnishing  an  official  bond  for  a 
very  large  sum,  which  many  of  the  leading 
merchants  and  capitalists  of  Chicago  cheer- 
fully signed  as  his  surety.  Their  confidence 
was  not  misplaced,  for  in  addition  to  paying 
over  his  collections,  he,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  office,  paid  over  all  the 
commission  of  two  per  cent  allowed  for  col- 
lection, above  the  sum  of  $1,500  which  was 
the  maxium  compensation  allowed. 

Mr.  Kimball  was  a  Democrat  in  politics, 
though  not  active  in  the  organization  and 
management  of  the  party.  In  July,  1876, 
much  against  his  own  wishes,  he  was  made 
the  candidate  of  his  party  for  the  office  of 
mayor  of  the  city.  After  an  active  canvass 
he  was  defeated,  by  a  small  majority,  by  Hon. 
Monroe  Heath.  In  1879,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  appraisers  of  school  lands,  his 
judgment  of  values,  based  on  long  observation 
of  the  course  of  real  estate  in  Chicago,  being 
almost  unerring.  This  was  especially  notice- 
able in  his  private  investments,  which  were 
made  with  good  judgment  and  scarcely  ever 
failed  to  bring  him  a  handsome  return — in 
the  aggregate,  great  wealth. 

Mr.  Kimball  was  not  wholly  immersed  in 
business.  While  his  affairs  were  well  managed 
and  prosperous,  he  found  time  to  indulge 
his  generous  nature  in  works  of  charity  and 


benevolence.  He  was  one  of  the  incorpora- 
tors  of  the  Old  Ladies'  Home  in  Chicago. 
The  charity  is  now  known  as  the  Old  Peo- 
ple's Home,  and  is  one  of  the  less  conspicuous 
but  not  less  useful  of  the  institutions  of  the 
city.  He  belonged  to  the  Masonic  order,  and 
was  for  many  years  a  trustee  of  Oriental  lodge. 
He  was  an  original  member  of  the  Calumet 
club,  retaining  his  membership  during  his  life, 
although  his  taste  and  associations  did  not 
lead  him  to  any  great  absorption  in  the  some- 
what frivolous  amusements  of  the  social  club. 

In  later  years  Mr.  Kimball  was  a  supporter 
and  attendant  of  the  Central  church,  under 
the  ministration  of  Prof.  David  Swing,  whose 
views  of  life  and  duty  accorded  with  his  own. 

Mr.  Kimball's  life  closed  in  Chicago,  May 
29, 1891.  He  had  attained  the  age  of  seventy 
years,  during  fifty-two  of  which  he  had  been 
an  active  business  man,  and  prominent  in 
political  and  social  life.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  known  of  her  citizens,  and  was  as  univer- 
sally respected  and  beloved  as  he  was  well 
known.  His  life  had  been  marked  by  in- 
dustry, probity  and  enterprise,  and  his 
character  was  enriched  by  such  high  qual- 
ities of  generosity  and  kindliness  as  had 
made  him  popular. 

Mrs.  Kimball,  who  had  been  his  life  part- 
ner for  forty-three  years,  survived  him,  with 
a  son,  Eugene  S.  Kimball,  and  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Helen  M.  Galloway. 


ORRINGTON    LUNT. 


Orrington  Luut,  who  became  a  resident  of 
Chicago  in  November,  1842,  was  born  in 
Bowdoinham,  Maine,  on  Christinas  eve,  Dec. 
24th,  1815.  He  came  of  old  New  England 
stock,  for  his  first  American  ancestor,  Henry 
Lunt,  was  a  grantee  in  the  original  allotment 
of  land  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  in 
1635,  and  in  1638  was  made  a  freeman  of 
the  colony.  His  grandmother  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  General  Joseph  Vose,  of  revolutionary 
fame,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
society  of  the  Cincinnati.  William  Lunt, 


his  father,  represented  at  one  time  his  county 
in  the  Maine  legislature.  He  was  a  mer- 
chant in  the  little  town  of  Bowdoinham, 
Maine,  and  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  the  whole  community.  The  mother 
of  Orrington  was  a  Sumner,  of  the  same  lin- 
eage as  Governor  Sumner  of  Massachusetts. 
The  vigorous  and  intelligent  lad  acquired 
what  education  he  could  obtain  at  the  village 
school,  and  then  entered  his  father's  store. 
Arrived  at  his  majority,  he  was  taken  into 
partnership,  and  when,  a  few  years  after- 
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wards,  his  father  retired  from  the  business, 
lie  continued  its  conduct  in  partnership  with 
his  brother. 

HIS    EARLY    LIFE    IN    CHICAGO. 

But  Bowdoinham  was  too  small  and  too 
slow  a  place  for  his  active  and  enterprising 
nature.  So  when  he  married,  on  the  ICth  of 
January,  1842,  Miss  Cornelia  A.  Gray,  a 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Gray,  of  Bow- 
doinham,  he  and  his  young  wife  determined 
to  try  their  fortune  in  the  then  distant  and 
unknown  West.  He  sold  out  his  interests  in 
Maine,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  the 
young  couple  arrived  in  Chicago.  The  town, 
according  to  the  census  of  1840,  had  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  5,000.  Immigrants  were  ar- 
riving frequently,  but  times  were  dull  and  the 
surrounding  country  was  only  sparsely  set- 
tled. Yet  the  men  he  found  in  the  new  city 
by  the  lake  were  full  ef  strength  and  eager 
hope.  He  determined  to  cast  in  his  lot  with 
theirs,  for  he  was  strong  and  sanguine,  s%lf- 
reliant  and  enterprising.  He  opened  acorn- 
mission  business  in  grain,  shipping  it  in 
small  quantities  to  the  East.  In  those  days  it 
had  to  be  hauled  by  the  farmers  in  their 
wagons  to  Chicago,  sometimes  coming  from 
the  distant  fields  in  Indiana  and  from  the 
prairies  of  central  Illinois.  At  Chicago  it 
was  transferred  to  boats,  and  thence  trans- 
ported eastward  by  way  of  the  lakes.  The 
business  gradually  increased,  and  in  1845  Mr. 
Lunt  leased  a  lot  fronting  on  the  river  and 
erected  there  a  warehouse  having  a  storage 
capacity  of  100,000  bushels— no  mean 
capacity  for  that  "  day  of  small  things." 
These  years  of  early  prosperity  made  him  the 
possessor  of  several  thousand  dollars.  He 
ventured  and  he  lost  them  in  a  promising 
speculation  in  grain.  He  was  now  compelled 
to  begin  again  without  capital,  not  without 
experience  though,  for  he  never  speculated 
again,  and  lie  was  noted  ever  afterwards  for 
his  cautious  and  conservative  sagacity.  In 
the  year  1853  Mr.  Lunt  leased  his  warehouse 
on  the  river  and  retired  temporarily  from 
the  handling  of  grain,  but  he  kept  himself 
familiar  with  the  transactions  of  the  Board 


of  Trade,  to  which  he  belonged  from  its  or- 
ganization and  of  which  he  had  been  a  direc- 
tor. In  1859  he  re-entered  the  commission 
business,  this  time  with  his  brother,  Stephen 
P.  Lunt,  as  a  partner.  The  operations  of 
the  new  firm  soon  became  extensive;  the  city 
and  the  surrounding  country  were  filling  up 
with  great  rapidity;  their  careful  and  ener- 
getic management  attracted  confidence  and 
custom,  and  they  handled  annually  three 
and  a  half  million  bushels  of  grain. 

From  this  partnership  Mr.  Lunt  retired  in 
1862,  and  the  elevator  on  the  river  front  per- 
ished in  the  great  fire  of  1871. 

HIS   LATER  BUSINESS  LIFE  IX   CHICAGO. 

He  now  engaged  in  other  forms  of  com- 
mercial activity.  Like  most  Chicago  men 
of  the  early  period,  he  made  investments  in 
real  estate;  he  became  interested  also  in  fire 
and  life  insurance,  being  a  director  of  the 
Chicago  Firemen's  and  the  Chicago  Mutual 
companies.  He  devoted  much  attention  to 
railroad  enterprises,  particularly  to  the  Gal- 
ena and  Chicago  railway,  of  which  he  was  a 
director  from  1855  until  the  road  was  ab- 
sorbed into  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  sys- 
tem, being  its  vice-president  during  the  last 
two  years. 

HIS  INTERESTS  IN  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS. 

But  Mr.  Lunt,  notwithstanding  this  bus- 
iness activity,  found  time  and  thought  and 
energy  for  the  public  welfare  also.  In  1853 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  visit  Washington 
and  urge  upon  Congress  the  improvement  of 
the  harbor.  In  1855  he  was  elected  water 
commissioner  for  the  south  division  of  the 
city,  which  honorable  position  he  held  for  six 
years,  when  the  various  city  departments 
were  consolidated  in  the  board  of  public 
works.  During  the  last  three  years  of  his 
term  he  served  as  treasurer,  and  then  as 
president,  of  the  Board.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  when  the  war  broke  out  in  1861, 
was  appointed  on  the  "war  finance  com- 
mittee." When  the  great  fire  desolated  the 
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city  and  reduced  multitudes  to  want,  he  be- 
came at  once  a  member  of  the  "Relief  and 
Aid  Society,"  and  served  devotedly  upon  the 
special  relief  committee  until  the  emergency 
was  over.  In  1877  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Care  Fund  for  the  lot 
owners  of  Eose  Hill  Cemetery  and  is  now 
their  treasurer.  Under  the  skillful  andfaithfnl 
management  of  these  trustees,  $100,000  have 
been  collected  for  the  lot  owners  and  invested 
for  them  in  city  and  Cook  county  bonds. 

HIS  CHRISTAIN  LIFE  AND  CHARITIES. 

Orrington  Lunt  is  not  only  one  of  the  pio- 
neer citizens,  but  he  is  also  one  of  the 
pioneer  Christians  of  Chicago.  In  his  twen- 
tieth year,  while  still  a  resident  of  Maine,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church, 
and  throughout  his  long  career  he  has  given  it 
most  generous,  though  always  unostentatious, 
service,  never  obtrusive  of  his  opinions  or  his 
feelings,  of  his  faitlfor  of  his  works,yet  he  has 
been  on  all  days  and  in  all  places,  a  faithful 
and  fruitful  witness  to  the  power  of  his 
Master.  His  membership  he  held  at  the 
Clark  Street  Methodist  church  in  Chicago, 
but  his  energy,  sympathy  and  sagacity  were 
felt  in  every  forward  movement  of  his  de- 
nomination and  in  every  important  inter- 
denominational enterprise.  A  liberal  man  at 
the  beginning  of  his  Christian  life,  when 
his  means  were  slender,  his  benefactions 
increased  in  variety  and  magnitude  with  his 
enlarging  fortune.  Quinu  Chapel  was  built 
in  1847  to  shelter  a  little  congregation  of 
colored  people  that  endured  much  persecu- 
tion for  their  anti-slavery  convictions.  Mr. 
Lunt  bought  for  them  the  lot  at  the  corner 
of  Jackson  and  Buffalo  streets,  on  which  the 
chapel  was  erected,  and  when  the  people 
found  it  difficult  to  make  the  stipulated  pay- 
ment— 1600 — he  contributed  largely  toward 
the  amount.  In  1848,  realizing  the  necessity 
for  a  church  edifice  farther  south,  he  bought 
a  lot  for  $1,600,  which  he  offered  to  the 
Clark  -Street  church  at  the  purchase  price* 
less  his  own  contribution  of  $100.  This  offer 
he  held  open  for  five  years,  and  the  Wabash 
Avenue  Methodist  church  was  the  result  of 


his  foresight  and  his  generosity.  To  its  erec- 
tion he  contributed  liberally  ;  he  is  still  a 
trustee  and  is  treasurer  of  the  board  which 
owns,  in  trust,  the  large  and  valuable  corner 
at  Wabash  avenue  and  Fourteenth  street- 
These  are  but  instances  of  his  readiness  to 
help  feeble  congregations  and  his  energetic 
eagerness  to  further  the  progress  of  the 
church  he  loves. 

But  his  chief  interest  was  in  Christian  ed- 
ucation. He  was,  and  is  now,  a  trustee  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christain  Association;  he  was 
an  early  benefactor  of  the  Chicago  Orphan 
Asylum,  and  in  1854  he  became  a  trustee  of 
the  Dearborn  seminary,  which,  after  a  trying 
struggle,  succeeded  in  erecting  its  building  in 
1857.  The  institution,  Jiowever,  that  is  most 
indebted  to  Orrington  Lnnt,  and  with  which 
his  name  will  beenduringly  associated,  is  the 
Northwestern  University.  When  the  wiser 
and  more  generous  Methodists  of  the  north- 
west organized  to  establish  a  University  he 
was  one  of  the  charter  trustees.  He  was 
among  the  first  to  make  liberal  subscriptions 
for  the  daring  enterprise,  and  he  discovered 
the  beautiful  grove  along  the  lake  shore  on 
which  the  buildings  of  the  University  now 
stand  and  about  which  the  city  of  Evanston 
has  grown.  In  addition  to  his  original  con- 
tributions, Mr.  Lunt  has  given  the  university 
a  tract  of  land  now  valued  at  more  than 
$100,000,  which  the  trustees  have  set  aside 
as  an  endowment  fund  for  the  Orrington 
Lunt  library.  Desiring  to  render  possible 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  library  building, 
he  gave  the  institution  also  the  sum  of 
$50,000,  half  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
building  now  in  progress  of  completion. 
This  splendid  building  is  of  Bedford  stone, 
exquisitely  simple  but  beautiful  in  style; 
graceful  and  enduring,  it  is  at  once  the  finest 
structure  on  the  campus  and  a  fitting  mem- 
orial of  the  man  whose  name  it  perpetuates 
in  the  letters  carved  upon  its  noble  entrance, 

THE  ORRINGTON  LUNT  LIBRARY. 

The  Garret  Biblical  Institute,  established 
at  Evanston  in  1855,  is  another  favorite 
object  of  Mr.  Lunt's  solicitude  and  genero- 
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sity.  He  was  one  of  its  charter  trustees;  he 
has  been  its  secretary,  treasurer  and  business 
manager  from  its  beginning  until  now. 

Mr.  Lunt  has  three  children,  Miss  Cor- 
nelia G.  Lunt,  a  lady  of  fine  culture  and 
of  philantrophic  purposes,  of  quick  and  large 
intelligence  and  of  great  energy;  Mr. 
Horace  Lunt,  an  alumnus  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  a  lawyer  of  distinguished  ability, 
now  residing  in  Colorado,  and  Mr.  George 
Lunt,  a  business  man  of  high  character,  liv- 
ing in  Chicago. 

January  16,  1892,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lunt  cel- 
ebsated  at  their  residence,  in  Evanston,  their 
golden  wedding.  Nearly  fifty  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  newly  wedded  pair 
had  turned  their  hopeful  eyes  toward  Chi- 
cago, nearly  fifty  years  since  with  youthful 
courage  they  had  made  their  venture  in  the 
unknown  West.  What  wonders  they  had 
seen!  Of  what  marvelous  achievements 
they  had  been  themselves  a  part!  It  was  in- 


deed a  notable  company  that  assembled  to 
honor  this  pioneer  citizen;  to  bring  to  him 
and  his  beloved  wife  the  congratulations  of 
the  community  and  the  gratitude  of  thou- 
sands. Relatives  and  associates,  merchants 
and  lawyers,  clergymen  and  physicians 
from  the  great  city,  officers  and  professors  of 
the  University,  neighbors  and  friends  from 
far  and  near,  came  together  in  his  beautiful 
home,  glad  to  do  homage  to  a  life  so  simply 
noble  and  so  quietly  beneficent.  The  kind 
words  of  those  who  were  present  and  the  fre- 
quent and  hearty  messages  of  the  absent  all 
united  to  proclaim,  "this  is  a  man  that  his 
friends  delight  to  honor." 

This  unstinted  appreciation,  these  expres- 
sions of  love  and  admiration  and  reverence, 
were  the  fitting  coronation  of  a  life  so  rich  in 
helpfulness,  so  radiant  with  intelligent  ben- 
evolence, so  thoroughly  alive  with  kindly 
energy,  a  life  at  once  so  human  and  so  Chris- 
tian, so  gracious,  so  manly  and  so  true. 


DAVID    BALLENTINE. 


Mr.  Ballentine  was  born  in  Ireland  the 
last  year  of  the  last  century.  His  parents 
emigrated  to  Canada  while  he  was  a  child. 
He  grew  up  a  sturdy,  robust  lad,  and  in  early 
manhood  married  Miss  Agnes  McGee,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  who,  like  himself,  was  a 
resident  of  Canada. 

After  years  spent  in  labor  on  farms  and 
public  works,  young  Ballentine  obtained 
some  jobs  on  the  Canadian  canals,  and  in  a 
few  years  had  been  enabled  to  lay  by  a  sum 
of  money,  which  for  a  young  man  at  that 
period  was  reckoned  a  fortune. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-six,  and  in  the  me- 
morable year  of  1836,  he  was  attracted  to  the 
States  by  the  opportunities  then  offering  to 
engage  in  public  works.  It  was  the  year 
when  the  first  contracts  were  let  on  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  though  the 
company  had  been  incorporated  eleven  years 
and  the  land  grant  to  aid  its  construction 
made  nine  years  before. 


Mr.  Ballentine  brought  his  family,  con- 
sisting, besides  his  wife,  of  four  children,  to 
Chicago.  He  was  a  splendid  specimen  of 
manhood,  six  feet  four  inches  in  stature,  a 
magnificent  man  in  appearance  and  char- 
acter. Obtaining  a  contract  upon  the  canal, 
he  took  up  his  abode  in  a  log  cabin  at 
Athens,  near  Lockport,  Illinois,  which  was 
little  more  than  a  laborers'  camp,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  fulfil  his  contract.  The  country 
was  new,  so  that  it  was  with  much  difficulty 
that  the  necessaries  of  life  were  procured, 
while  luxuries  were  unknown.  The  labor- 
ers, most  of  whom  were  Irish,  at  times 
were  turbulent,  and  the  masterly  authority 
and  tact  of  Mr.  Ballentine  were  often  called 
into  exercise  to  preserve  the  peace  and  en- 
able the  work  to  go  forward.  He  continued 
in  prosecution  of  successive  contracts  until 
the  suspension  of  operations  in  1843,  when 
he  returned  to  Chicago  and  made  it  his 
home.  The  fortune  which  he  brought  from 
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Canada  was  lost  on  his  contracts  by  reason 
of  the  failure  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  pay 
its  obligations,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
begin  life,  in  a  financial  sense,  anew.  Rely- 
ing on  his  credit,  he  began  and  successfully 
prosecuted  a  banking  business  on  Lake  street, 
then  the  centre  of  trade.  The  building 
occupied  was  not  one  of  the  palatial  and 
massive  structures  which  now  adorn  the 
locality,  for  it  is  related  that  on  the  occur- 
rence of  an  alarm  of  fire,  instead  of  removing 
the  safes  and  valuables,  teams  were  hitched 
to  the  building  and  it  was  hauled  clear  of 
danger. 

Banking  was  not  altogether  to  his  taste 
and  after  a  short  time  he  sold  his  fixtures 
and  good  will  to  a  young  Scotchman,  George 
Smith,  who,  having  gained,  in  after  years,  a 
high  reputation  as  a  bold,  skillful  and  suc- 
cessful financier,  is  credited  with  having 
been  the  pioneer  banker  of  Chicago. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Ballentine's  residence 
was  on  North  Dearborn  street,  opposite  the 
lot  then  occupied  by  the  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege. He  next  turned  his  attention  to  mer- 
chandise, to  which  his  business  training  and 
previous  pursuits  had  better  adapted  him, 
and  continued  in  the  conduct  of  trade,  large 
for  those  days  in  Chicago,  with  branches  at 
other  points,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
business  life.  His  Chicago  store  was  on 
Lake  street,  another  was  located  at  Little 
Fort,  now  Waukegan,  and  a  third  at  South- 
port,  now  Kenosha.  In  1854,  having  dis- 
continued merchandising,  he  began  the  busi- 
ness of  distilling,  for  which  the  abundant 
cereals  produced  in  the  vicinity  and  the 
large  demand  for  the  products  furnished  un- 
usual facilities.  He  retired  from  active 
business  in  1872,  with  a  fortune  large  for 
the  times,  comparing  favorably  with  the  ac- 
cumulations of  the  leaders  in  speculation 
and  trade  in  later  years. 

He  had  a  country  home  at  Wankegan,  and 
another  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  to  which  he 
resorted  for  the  relief  of  accumulating  phys- 
ical ills.  He  had  also  two  farms,  one  in  the 
central  part  of  the  State  and  another  west  of 


Waukegan.  To  these  he  often  went  for 
recreation  and  enjoyment.  His  tastes  wore 
rural.  He  enjoyed  the  care  and  rearing  of 
fine  cattle  and  horses,  with  which  his  farms 
were  liberally  stocked.  He  was  fond  of  flori- 
culture and  had  a  rare  faculty  of  producing 
the  finest  flowers  and  plants.  With  his  ani- 
mals he  had  a  sympathetic  power  almost 
magnetic,  and  a  tenderness  of  feeling  which 
rendered  it  painful  to  send  an  animal  that 
he  had  reared  to  the  shambles. 

During  these  years  of  retirement  he  trav- 
eled much  over  the  country,  making  no  less 
than  three  trips  to  the  Pacific  coast.  His 
was  a  strong  character.  His  personality  was 
commanding,  his  bearing  dignified,  some- 
what stern,  but  courteous.  His  intellectual 
attainments  were  liberal  for  one  whose  nurture 
and  employment  had  been  among  practical 
affairs.  In  association  with  men  of  culture 
and  refinement  he  was  able  to  appreciate 
learning  and  share  in  the  discussion  of  high 
themes.  His  disposition  was  kindly  and 
sympathetic.  In  his  domestic  life,  while  he 
maintained  the  stern  discipline  of  the  parent, 
he  shared  in  the  diversions  of  his  children, 
between  whom  and  himself  there  grew  up 
relations  of  the  tenderest  affection. 

Mrs.  Ballentine  was  a  member  of  the  Sec- 
ond Presbyterian  church,  to  the  support  of 
which  her  husband,  though  not  a  communi- 
cant, was  a  contributor.  His  contributions 
were  not  confined  to  this  church,  but  were 
bestowed  in  a  liberal  and  tolerant  spirit  on 
churches  of  all  denominations,  and  charaties. 

Mr.  Ballentine  was  a  Republican  in  poli- 
tics, though  in  no  sense  a  partisan.  He  was 
among  the  early  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Library. 

It  was  not  because  of  political  preference  so 
much  as  in  recognition  of  his  sterling  executive 
qualities  that  he  was  twice  chosen  president  of 
the  town  of  Waukegan,  and,  after  it  became  a 
city,  once  its  mayor. 

Of  nine  children  born  in  the  family,  but 
three  survived  their  parents.  James  M.,  a 
resident  of  Idaho  ;  Mrs.  Harriet  B.,  wife  of 
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Robert  A.  Conolly,  of  Waukegau  ;  aud 
Mary  B.,  wife  of  Edward  F.  Lawrence,  of 
Chicago.  Mr.  Ballentine,  while  on  a  visit  to 
his  place  at  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  con- 
tracted puuemonia  and  died  May  10,  1878. 
His  wife  survived  until  1890. 

While  aspiring  to  no  leadership  of  promi- 


nence, Mr.  Ballentine,  by  reason  of  his  early 
identification  with  Chicago,  as  well  as  by 
connection  with  her  great  works  of  public 
improvement  and  business  enterprise,  no  less 
than  by  his  upright  character  and  sterling 
virtue,  is  entitled  to  be  ranked  among  those 
who  built  up  Chicago. 


JOHN    BICE    TURNER. 


William  B.  Ogden  and  John  B.  Turner 
were  boys  living  on  neighboring  farms  among 
the  rugged  hills  of  Delaware  county,  N.  Y. 
While  their  paths  were  divergent  after  leav- 
ing the  paternal  acres,  they  met  again  in 
Chicago,  sixty  years  ago,  and  joined  hands 
like  brothers  of  the  same  blood,  in  founding 
and  stimulating  into  life  the  railroad  system 
which  has  given  to  Chicago  the  empire  of  the 
West.  Their  vision  was  more  prophetic,  and 
their  labors  more  fruitful  in  establishing 
railroads,  to  traverse  the  prairies  of  Illinois, 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  and  bring  to  the  wants 
of  Chicago  the  products  of  awondrously  pro- 
lific soil,  than  any  other  of  the  illustrious 
men  whose  names  embellish  her  early  history. 

Mr.  Turner  first  came  to  Chicago  on  the 
loth  day  of  October,  1843.  Before  that 
time  he  had  engaged  in  different  enterprises 
at  the  East,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
magnitude  for  the  time,  and  had  accumu- 
lated a  fund  of  practical  experience,  particu- 
larly in  the  line  of  railroad  building,  which 
pointed  the  way  for  the  stupendous  accomp- 
lishments of  his  after  life. 

He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Colchester, 
Delaware  county,  X.  Y.,  January  1 4,1799.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  two  years  old,  and  , 
his  mother  when  he  was  fourteen,  and  he 
was  taken  under  the  protection  of  a  neigh- 
boring farmer,  with  whom  he  passed  his  boy- 
hood. 

Besides  cultivating  a  rugged  farm,  his  fos- 
ter father,  a  Mr.  Powers,  operated  a  rural 
tannery,  where,  with  bark  from  the  hem- 
locks which  crowned  at  that  day  the  Dela- 
ware hills,  he  tanned  such  hides  as  the  neigh- 


borhood produced.  The  lad  worked  in  the 
tannery,  when  his  labor  could  be  spared  from 
the  farm,  and  between  the  two  he  found 
little  time  to  devote  to  school. 

He  was,  however,  an  apt  student  of  life,  an 
active  and  enterprising  young  man,  who  did 
not  shrink  at  the  age  of  twenty  from  taking 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  family 
life.  In  1819  he  was  married  to  Miss  Martha 
Valentine  of  the  rural  town  of  Malta,  Sara- 
toga county,  New  York.  His  new  alliance 
carried  him  away  to  the  neighborhood  of  his 
wife's  family,  where  he  obtained  an  interest 
in  a  farm  and  settled  down  to  a  life  of  toil, 
content  with  the  sure,  but  slow,  rewards 
of  industry.  But  the  fire  of  enterprise 
which  could  not  be  confined  to  the  limits  of 
a  few  acres  burned  within  him,  and  after 
five  years  he  sold  his  farm  and  bought  a  mill 
and  store,  and  added  to  them  a  distillery, 
which  he  operated  at  Mattaville  in  the  same 
county.  This  large  and  diversified  business 
he  operated  for  six  years,  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time  found  that  his  enterprise  had  out- 
run his  capital,  and  reverses  overtook  him. 

What  seemed  an  irremediable  calamity 
was  a  stepping-stone  to  fortune,  as  is  so 
often  experienced  in  this  life,  where  circum- 
stance overrules  the  plans  which  our  best  in- 
telligence lays  out. 

Mr.  Turner  first  turned  his  attention  to 
railroad  construction  in  1835.  It  was  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  system.  In  April  of  that 
year  he  obtained  a  contract  to  build  seven 
miles  of  the  Troy  and  Ballston  railroad. 
When  the  job  was  completed  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  operation  of  the  road.  The 
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trains  were  drawn  by  liorses,  and  Mr.  Turner 
bnilt  barns  at  every  ten  miles  along  the 
route  for  their  accommodation.  He  soon 
placed  a  small  locomotive  of  five  tons  weight, 
the  "  Champlain,"  on  the  road,  which  was 
the  second  one  brought  into  use  in  the  north- 
ern States.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he, 
in  connection  with  a  partner,  undertook  a 
larger  enterprise,  no  less  than  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Delaware  division  of  the  New 
York  and  Erie  railroad.  The  effect  of  the 
panic  of  1837  was  to  suspend  work  on  the 
enterprise,  to  the  serious  loss  of  the  young 
contractors,  who,  however,  subsequently, 
upon  the  resumption  of  operations,  retrieved 
their  losses. 

Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Turner,  with  his 
brother-in-law,  John  Vernam,  secured,  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  a  contract  to  build 
the  Genessee  Valley  canal,  which  they  were 
energetically  prosecuting  when,  in  1840, 
work  was  suspended,  inflicting  upon  them 
another  serious  loss.  The  work  was  subse- 
quently resumed  and  completed.  He  took  a 
contract  to  construct  a  section  of  the  Troy 
and  Schenectady  railroad,  now  a  portion  of 
the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
system,  which  he  completed  in  1843. 

Having  made  a  moderate  success  in  con- 
tracting on  public  works,  he  resolved  on  a 
journey  to  the  West,  and  with  his  wife  made 
a  trip  as  far  as  the  Mississippi  river.  It  re- 
sulted in  a  determination  to  settle  in  Chica- 
go, where  he  took  up  his  abode  October  loth, 
1813,  boarding  with  his  wife  and  two  young 
children  at  the  Tremont  House.  The 
next  spring  he  purchased  one  thousand  acres 
of  prairie  land,  lying  south  of  Blue  Island, 
and  stocked  the  land  with  a  large  flock  of 
sheep  that  he  brought  from  Ohio.  While 
his  active  mind  and  enterprising  hand  were 
occupied  with  such  private  operations  as  the 
growth  of  the  country  continually  presented, 
his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  Galena  and 
Chicago  Union  railroad,  which  had  been  un- 
dertaken a  few  years  before,  and  a  short  sec- 
tion constructed,  when  the  funds  gave  out 
and  work  was  suspended.  Striking  hands 


with  his  boyhood  neighbor  in .  Delaware 
county,  William  B.  Ogden,  who  had  been 
identified  with  Chicago  since  1835,  they  to- 
gether set  about  resuscitating  the  enterprise. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1847,  Mr.  Ogden 
was  elected  president  of  the  company,  and 
Mr.  Turner  a  managing  director.  Together 
they  canvassed  the  route  for  subscriptions 
and  cessions  of  right  of  way,  and  Mr.  Turner 
visited  the  East,  where  he  succeeded  in  plac- 
ing stock  to  the  amount  of  $15,000  and  a 
loan  of  $7,000  with  which  the  road  was  built 
across  the  marsh  to  the  foot  of  Cottage  Hill.' 
On  the  3rd  of  June,  1851,  Mr.  Turner  was 
elected  president  of  the  road,  by  which  time 
the  line  had  been  completed  to  Elgin,  and 
by  September,  1852,  it  had  reached  Free- 
port,  where  it  connected  with  the  Illinois 
Central.  In  1854  he  was  instrumental  in 
making  contracts  with  the  Beloit  &  Madison 
and  the  Fox  River  Valley  railroad  companies, 
by  which  those  lines  became  a  part  of  the 
Galena  system.  During  his  administration 
the  Dixon  Air  Line  was  completed  to  Fulton, 
and  the  line  across  Iowa  was  projected  and 
partially  completed. 

Mr.  Turner  resigned  the  presidency  of  the 
Galena  road  in  1858,  having  been,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Ogden,  the  most  efficient 
promoter  of  the  great  enterprise.  But  his 
interest  in  its  affairs  did  not  cease.  When 
the  consolidation  of  the  Chicago  &  Galena 
Union  with  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
railway  was  accomplished  in  June,  1864,  he 
was  chairman  of  the  managing  committee, 
and  became  a  director  and  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  new  organization. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Turner 
brought  from  New  York  the  power  of  organ- 
isation and  the  practical  skill  in  construc- 
tion; which  enabled  him,  on  the  broad  field  of 
enterprise  which  he  found  in  the  West,  to 
put  on  its  feet  and  bring  to  successful  com- 
pletion one  of  the  great  trunk  railway  lines, 
which  has  been  a  chief  instrument  in  the 
building  up  of  the  great  mart  of  trade  and 
traffic.  He  had  a  wide  acquaintance  with 
capitalists,  and  was  able  to  inspire  them  with 
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Confidence  ia  his  schemes,  by  the  wisdom  of 
his  views  and  the  high  probity  of  his  methods. 

Mr.  Turner  was  afterwards  identified  with 
the  organization  and  construction  of  the 
North  Chicago  system  of  street  railway,  hav- 
ing been  a  director  of  the  North  Side  Street 
railway  company,  which  was  incorporated  in 
February,  1859. 

He  was  a  promoter  of  the  water  works  sys- 
tem of  Chicago,  having  been,  with  Horatio 
G.  Loomis  and  Alanson  S.  Sherman,  elected 
on  the  board  of  water  commissioners  in  1851, 
and  participated  in  perfecting  the  plans  and 
putting  in  operation  the  north  side  pump- 
ing works  and  its  system  of  water  distribu- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Turner  died  in  1853,  and  three  years 


afterwards  he  married  Miss  Adeline  Williams, 
of  Columbus,  Georgia.  Of  the  three  sons  and 
three  daughters  born  to  him,  the  eldest,  Val- 
entine C.  Turner,  is  one  of  the  eminent 
citizens  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Turner's  life  closed  on  the  26th  of 
February,  1871,  in  the  restful  retirement  of 
his  home.  He  had  reached  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-two years,  and  up  to  the  day  of  his 
death  was  vigorous,  and  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  life.  A  touching  tribute  to  his 
character  and  virtues  was  gracefully  paid 
by  the  general  manager  of  the  road  he  had 
so  well  served,  who  described  him  as  a  "ju- 
dicious and  faithful  counsellor,  genial  com- 
panion, considerate  friend,  and  Christian 
gentleman." 


JAMES  MCMULLEN. 


The  late  James  McMullen  was  for  fifty 
years  a  resident  of  Chicago,  and  for  more 
than  forty  years  was  connected  with  the  lum- 
ber trade.  Commencing  in  the  humblest 
position,  he  mastered  its  many  details,  and 
continued  in  the  business,  until  he  attained 
at  length  a  commanding  position  among 
the  enterprising  dealers  in  Chicago,  and  was 
able  to  hold  it  arnid  the  strong  competition 
which  increasing  capital  and  trade  brought 
to  the  city.  His  success  was  due  alone  to 
his  energetic  character  and  business  capacity, 
for  he  began  life  without  pecuniary  assistance 
or  the  aid  of  family  or  other  favoring  in- 
flii.-iice. 

lie  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  born  in  1828, 
but  at  the  age  of  five  years  was  brought  by 
his  parents  to  America.  The  family,  upon 
their  arrival  on  this  side  of  the  ocean, 
stopped  awhile  af.  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  but 
soon  settled  at  Prescott,  Ontario,  where  they 
spent  ten  years  in  farming.  In  1843  they 
removed  to  Chicago,  where  the  father  set  up 
a  grocery  business.  The  son  was  then  fif- 
teen years  old.  He  attended  for  a  little 
while  the  public  school,  but  soon  took  a 
spirited  resolution  to  earn  his  living,  and  en- 


gaged in  packing  shingles.  It  was  not  a  very 
high  calling,  but  one  adapted  to  the  strength 
and  capacity  of  a  boy,  and  one  which  tested 
his  patience  and  resolution  even  more  thor- 
oughly than  a  clerkship  would  have  done. 
It  gave  him  also  some  ins:ght  into  the  lum- 
ber business,  which  seems  to  have  impressed 
him  so  favorably  that  he  persisted  in  one 
connection  or  another  with  it  almost  to  the 
close  of  his  life.  For  several  years  he  was 
content  to  perform  manual  labor  about  the 
lumber  yards,  but  in  1849  he  obtained  a  pos- 
ition as  clerk  with  Mr.  Alexander  Officer, 
who  was  extensively  engaged  in  the  lumber 
trade.  This  position  he  filled  for  thirteen 
years,  a  length  of  service  which  showed 
remarkable  tenacity  of  purpose  as  well 
as  the  possession  of  qualities  that  com- 
mended him  to  his  employer.  Besides  a 
steady  occupation,  at  a  period  of  life  when  so 
many  young  men  waste  their  opportunities 
in  frivolity  and  dissipation,  he  was  enabled 
to  gain  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
details  of  the  business,  thus  qualifying  him- 
self for  the  management  which  was  soon  to 
fall  into  his  hands. 

In  1862,  Mr.  McMullen   formed  a  partner- 
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ship  with  Messrs.  John  Funk  and  Jacob 
Beidler,  under  the  style  of  McMullen,  Funk 
&  Co.,  which  continued  for  three  years,  when 
it  was  dissolved.  In  1866,  he  formed  a  part- 
nership with  his  former  employer,  Mr.  Officer. 
After  conducting  the  business  successfully 
for  eighteen  years,  Mr.  McMnllen  purchased 
his  partner's  interest  and  continued  it  in  his 
own  name  until  1888,  when  he  retired  from 
active  business. 

Mr.  McMullen  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Lumbermen's  Board  of  Trade  and  after- 
wards of  the  Lumber  Exchange.  His  opin- 
ion upon  matters  connected  with  the  trade  was 
influential  with  the  associated  dealers,  who 
regarded  him  as  thoroughly  informed,  and 
had  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment. They  often  sought  his  opinion  as  a 
guide  to  their  operations  on  occasions  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty. 

He  was  a  man  of  liberal  views  and  public 
spirit.  He  was  devoutly  attached  to  the 
church,  and  interested  in  the  political  events 
of  his  time.  In  1871,  he  was  made  by  his 
friends  a  candidate  for  alderman  of  his  ward 
on  the  "fire-proof"  Eepublican  ticket,  but 
was  not  elected.  The  nomination  showed 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
fellow-citizens,  while  he  was  exempted  from 


the  tedious  and  poorly  requited  labor  of  the 
office. 

Mr.  McMullen  married  in  early  life  Miss 
Margaret  Curran,  daughter  of  Charles  Cur- 
ran,  of  Ireland.  Mrs.  McMullen  died  in 
1855,  leaving  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who 
became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Eugene  Keogh,  of 
Chicago. 

His  second  marriage  was  with  Miss  Mary 
A.  Young,  of  Chicago,  who  survived  him 
until  December  24,  1893.  The  chidren  of 
this  marriage  are  John  H.,  William  T., 
Agnes  E.,  Alice  M.  and  Mary  A.  McMullen, 
all  of  whom  are  now  living;  also  Walter  J., 
George,  Hannah,  Hose  and  Frank,  deceased. 

Mr.  McMullen's  death  occurred  on  the  21st 
of  February,  1893,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four 
years,  he  having  been  a  resident  of  Chicago 
for  just  half  a  century.  He  saw  the  great 
city  grow  from  a  population  of  about  ten 
thousand  to  more  than  a  million  and  a  half, 
participated  in  much  of  its  busy  life  and  in 
the  conduct  of  one  of  its  great  industries. 
He  was  a  plain,  unpretentious  man,  but  pos- 
sessed of  a  strong  character  and  sterling 
worth. 

For  his  character  and  his  labors  he  is 
worthy  to  be  remembered  among  the  sub- 
stantial builders  of  the  city. 


AARON    GIBBS. 


The  residence  of  the  late  Aaron  Gibbs  in 
Chicago  dates  from  the  first  decade  of  her 
history.  While  he  was  not  one  of  the  first 
settlers,  substantially  the  entire  growth  of 
the  wonderful  city  was  under  his  eye,  was 
watched  by  him  with  the  interest  and  pride 
of  a  proprietor,  and  was  substantially  aided 
by  his  wise  counsels  and  firm  hand. 

The  place  of  his  nativity  and  nurture  was 
Litchfield,  a  rocky  upland  town  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Connecticut,  whose  best  contri- 
bution to  the  country  has  been  the  men  of 
resolute  purpose  and  firm  principle  that  she 
has  sent  forth  to  lay  again  the  foundations  of 
New  England  institutions  in  other  and  far 


distant  States.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Gresham  Gibbs,  who  was  the  first  child  of 
English  parentage  born  in  the  Connecticut 
plantations,  as  the  country  was  then  desig- 
nated. The  ancestral  homestead  has  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  family  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  Solomon  Gibbs,  the  father 
of  Aaron,  served  in  the  revolutionary  war 
and  held  the  rank  of  captain,  and  after  the 
close  of  the  conflict  located  his  "soldier's 
rights"  in  Litchfield,  within  a  mile  or  two  of 
the  centre  where  the  village  grew  up  that 
became  noted  for  the  tenacity  with  which 
its  people  adhered  to  the  faith  and  practice 
of  the  Puritans,  and  for  the  excellent  schools 
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that  grew  up  for  professional  as  well  as  gen- 
eral education. 

Aaron  Gibbs  was  born  April  17,  1807.  He 
grew  to  manhood  on  the  farm,  inured  to 
labor,  in  a  plain  and  simple  style  of  living, 
among  a  sturdy  yeomanry  who  revolved  great 
thoughts  and  brooded  over  the  insoluble 
problems  of  fate  and  destiny,  as  suggested 
by  a  rigid  Calvinistic  theology.  It  was  in 
this  community  that  that  marvelous  book 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  sprang  into  life,  that 
aroused  the  attention  of  the  country  to  the 
enormities  of  slavery,  and  paved  the  way  for 
emancipation.  The  anti-slavery  sentiment, 
propagated  by  the  Beechers  and  others  of 
like  sturdy  spirit,  took  deep  root  in  the  mind 
of  young  Gibbs,  and  formed  a  prominent 
element  of  his  character  in  after  life.  He 
applied  himself  diligently  to  the  educational 
facilities  that  the  schools  of  Litchfield  fur- 
nished, so  that  in  early  manhood  he  had 
received  a  good  English  education,  and  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  medical  profession. 
He  gave  especial  attention  to  the  art  of 
dentistry,  which  at  that  time  was  in  its  in- 
fancy, but  which,  in  the  hands  of  this 
enthusiastic  and  ingenious  Yankee,  was  des- 
tined to  bring  him  reputation  and  fortune 
when  practiced  as  a  profession  in  the  infant 
city  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Michigan. 

After  practicing  his  profession  in  various 
places  in  a  tentative  way,  he  settled  for  a 
time  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  but  soon  moved 
on  westward  and  located  in  Chicago  in  1844, 
being  among  the  first  in  Chicago  to  devote 
his  ei.tire  time  to  the  practice  of  dentistry. '. 
The  ingenuity  of  his  manipulation  and  his 
straightforward  business  methods  brought 
him  an  abundance  of  patronage,  and  he  was 
not  long  in  finding  himself  in  possession  of 
an  income  in  excess  of  his  current  needs. 
This  was  carefully  invested  in  real  estate, 
which,  with  a  discerning  eye,  he  saw  must, 
under  the  impulse  which  Chicago  was  re- 
ceiving from  immigration  and  its  rising 
commerce,  have  a  rapidly  increasing  value. 
This  habit  of  investment,  continued  with 
prudence  and  good  judgment,  laid  the  foun- 


dation of  a  great  fortune.  With  business 
prosperity,  Dr.  Gibbs  felt  himself  able  to 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  a  family,  and 
in  1848  he  married  Miss  Catharine  S.  Gulli- 
ver, of  New  York  State,  and  set  up  a 
home. 

Not  long  after  settling  in  Chicago,  he  was 
eLcted  upon  the  county  board  of  supervis- 
ors, which  had  charge  of  the  affairs  of  Cook 
county,  including  revenue  and  taxation, 
thoroughfares  and  other  subjects  of  vital 
interest  to  the  citizens.  He  was  soon  made 
president  of  the  board  and  held  the  position 
for  twenty  years,  including  tlie  trying  period 
of  the  war.  During  the  years  from  1861  to 
1864  his  duties  were  exacting,  and  occupied 
almost  his  entire  time.  He  had  charge  of 
the  organization  and  equipment  of  all  the 
volunteers  from  the  county, and  it  was  largely 
through  his  exertions  that  those  regiments 
went  to  the  front  in  a  condition  of  discipline 
and  equipment  as  perfect  as  any  composing 
the  Union  army.  It  was  no  mercenary  ser- 
vice, for  the  compensation  of  the  office  never 
exceeded  $88  per  year.  With  the  close  of 
the  rebellion  Dr.  Gibbs  retired  from  profes- 
sional and  public  life,  but  not  from  an  active 
interest  in  politics.  He  was  a  Kepublican 
after  the  organization  of  that  party,  and  one 
of  its  most  stalwart  members.  Before  it  had 
its  birth  he  did  not  shrink  from  beingknown 
as  an  abolitionist,  an  epithet  that  in  those 
days  exposed  one  to  obloquy  and  often  to  per- 
sonal violence.  The  agitations  of  the  time 
in  at  least  one  instance,  at  Alton,  resulted 
in  assassination,  and  in  Chicago  incited 
mobs.  It  is  related  that  during  the  excite- 
ment attending  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  and  the  bringing  forward  by 
Senator  Douglas  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill,  the  office  of  the  Staats  Zeitung,  then 
conducted  by  George  Schneider,  who  opposed 
the  measure,  was  threatened  with  violence, 
so  that  the  proprietor  had  to  arm  his  em- 
ployes to  protect  his  property.  The  day 
following  the  attack  Dr.  Gibbs  went  among 
the  business  men  soliciting  advertisements  to 
help  sustain  the  paper,  and  he  brought  in  so 
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many  that  an  extra  sheet  had  to  be  issued  to 
contain  them. 

From  earliest  manhood  he  had  been  an  in- 
tense anti-slavery  advocate  and  took  an  act- 
ive part  in  all  movements  tending  towards 
the  liberation  or  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  slave.  He  was  not  a  man  who 
contented  himself  with  giving  advice,  but 
gave  liberally  of  his  time  and  money.  He 
was  for  many  years  a  director  in  the  "  under- 
ground rail-vay"  (a  society  formed  to  aid  es- 
caping slaves  in  reaching  Canada),  and,  in 
connection  with  Dr.  Charles  D.  Dyer,  has 
been  the  means  of  assisting  many  slaves  to 
freedom.  At  that  time  the  public  sentiment 
was  so  bitter  that  one  who  aided  the  slave 
endangered  not  only  his  life  but  his  prop- 
erty, without  hope  of  recompense  or  reward 
in  this  life  except  that  of  conscience,  giving 
freely  of  his  time  and  money  that  the  op- 
pressed and  lowly  might  be  bettered. 

Dr.  Gibbs  was  a  devout  man,  having  com- 


munion with  the  Episcopal  church.  lie  was 
a  member  of  Trinity,  and  afterwards  of 
Christ  Episcopal  church,  but  after  the  con- 
troversy which  terminated  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  church,  in 
which  he  took  a  deep  interest,  he  connected 
himself  with  Christ  Reformed  Episcopal 
church. 

He  was  "a,  plain,  blunt  man,"  unostenta- 
tious in  his  appearance,  without  hypocrisy 
or  cant,  but  with  a  kindly  and  generous 
heart,  which  delighted  in  deeds  of  practical 
benevolence.  His  influence  was  altogether 
beneficient,  and  his  attitude  at  times  heroic. 
The  world  is  better  for  the  lives  of  such 
men. 

Dr.  Gibbs'  life  closed  at  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty-three  years.  Mrs.  Gibbs  survived  him, 
with  three  sons,  who  are  among  the  active 
professional  and  business  men  of  Chicago: 
WiliamB.,  Frederick  C.,  and  George  A. 
Gibbs.  Two  children  died  in  early  life. 


JOHN    H.    DUNHAM. 


At  the  time  of  his  decease,  April  28,  1893, 
the  late  John  H.  Dunham  had  been  a  resi- 
dent and  an  active  participant  in  the  busi- 
ness and  civic  life  of  Chicago  for  half  a 
century,  less  one  year.  Primarily  a  mer- 
chant, he  developed  such  aptness  for  affairs, 
such  strength  of  character  and  solidity  of 
judgment,that  he  became  a  legislator,  a  leader 
in  finance,  and  an  important  factor  in  the 
intellectual  and  social  life  of  the  city. 

He  was  bora  in  the  year  1817  in  Seneca 
county,  New  York,  to  Ezra  arid  Ann  (Ho- 
brow)  Dunham.  His  father  was  a  reputable 
farmer,  whose  means  and  position  in  life 
only  allowed  him  to  give  his  son  a  common 
school  education,  which  was  limited  by  the 
necessity  of  devoting  the  summer  seasons  of 
his  boyhood  to  the  work  of  the  farm. 

Tiring  of  the  monotony  and  drudgery  of 
this  secluded  life,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
left  it,  taking  up  the  burden  of  self-support. 
He  obtained  a  situation  in  a  store  at  Water- 


loo, engaging  to  serve  until  his  majority  for 
the  trifling  sum  of  three  dollars  per  month. 
His  intelligence  and  fidelity  soon  made  him 
competent  to  command  a  respectable  salary  ^ 
but  the  innate  integrity  of  his  nature  induced 
him  to  fulfil  his  contract  at  whatever  cost  to 
himself.  At  his  majority,  having  kept  his 
engagement,  he  established  himself  at " 
Waterloo  in  the  hardware  business. 

The  savings  of  four  years,  upon  so  meagre 
a  salary,  furnished  no  capital,  but  a  charac- 
ter for  integrity  and  habits  of  industry  were 
a  better  foundation  for  credit  and  success 
than  inherited  patrimony.  The  business  be- 
gun in  a  moderate  way  prospered,  assuming 
greater  magnitude  and  variety,  until  at  the 
end  of  six  years  he  was  enabled  to  sell  out  for 
$10,000.  With  success  came  a  widening 
horizon.  Freed  from  tne  trammels  of  busi- 
ness, and  with  a  sense  of  independence,  in 
the  possession  of  a  capital  won  by  industry 
and  economy,  he  first  fulfilled  the  yearning 
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of  his  heart  by  espousing  Miss  Elizabeth 
Hills,  a  daughter  of  a  prominent  merchant 
of  Waterloo,  which  event  occurred  on  the 
30th  of  April,  1844,  and  then,  with  his  for- 
tune and  bride,  he  sought  new  scenes  of  ad- 
venture in  the  West. 

His  arrival  in  Chicago  was  in  the  month 
of  May,  1844.  The  population  of  the  town 
was  only  a  trifle  over  10,000,  but  it  was  a 
growing  community  and  had  an  assured 
future.  The  young  merchant  was  not  long  in 
establishing  himself  in  the  wholesale  grocery 
business,  occupying  a  store  on  South  Water 
street,  near  Dearborn.  The  business,  under 
the  same  careful  supervision  that  had  made 
the  Waterloo  venture  a  success,  with  the 
wide  field  which  Chicago  offered  for  expan- 
sion, grew  and  prospered.  It  was  prose- 
cuted for  fourteen  years,  when  Mr.  Dunham, 
yielding  to  the  pressure  of  other  engagements, 
retired. 

While  still  conducting  his  mercantile  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Dunham  became  interested  in  vari- 
ous projects  of  a  public  character;  chief  among 
which  was  that  of  a  pure  water  supply  for  the 
growing  city.  The  means  then  employed  for 
distributing  water  were  insufficient  and  inad- 
equate. They  consisted  only  of  a  pumping 
station  in  an  old  mill  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
street.  The  health  of  Chicago  was  endangered. 
It  had  suffered  from  the  scarcity  and  impurity 
of  its  water;  the  cholera  had  swept  the  city; 
and  epidemics  of  a  less  serious  character  were 
not  infrequent.  Mr.  Dunham,  realizing  the 
necessity  for  a  better  water  supply,  applied 
himself  to  a  study  of  the  problem.  He  asso- 
ciated other  prominent  gentlemen  with  him, 
and  was  chosen  chairman  of  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  subject.  They  called  to  their 
aid  eminent  counsel  and  engineering  talent, 
and  elaborated  a  plan  and  drew  a  bill  which 
passed  the  legislature  February  15,  1851. 
The  construction  of  works  commenced  in 
1852,  being  the  inception  of  the  system 
which,  with  improvements  and  extensions 
rendered  necessary  by  the  growth  of  the  city, 
has  given  to  Chicago  her  incomparable 
water  works  system.  To  Mr.  Dunham  is 


due  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  assessments 
on  property  specially  benefited  for  the  cost 
of  water  mains,  thus  distributing  the  bur- 
den in  a  more  equitable  manner  than  the 
recognized  system  of  general  taxation. 

The  exigencies  of  public  affairs  enlisted 
his  interest  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was 
among  those  who  organized  the  Republican 
party  in  Chicago.  He  was  chosen  in  1856 
one  of  its  representatives  in  the  State  legis- 
lature. It  was  a  period  when  the  issues  of 
State  banks,  based  upon  uncertain  and  inade- 
quate security,  were  flooding  the  avenues  of 
commerce,  giving  rise  to  the  circulation 
which  gained  the  unenviable  name  of  "stump 
tail."  Against  this  capricious  and  fluctua- 
ting circulation  Mr.  Dunham  waged  an 
uncompromising  warfare.  He  indignantly 
declined  to  accept  a  nomination  for  the 
speakership  of  the  house  as  an  advocate  of 
the  "wild  cat"  bank?,  and  continued, untram- 
meled,  his  hostility  to  the  financial  vagaries 
of  the  period. 

The  following  year  he  assisted  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Merchants'  Loan  and  Trust 
company  and  became  its  first  president. 
After  five  years,  during  which  time  the 
bank  had  become  firmly  established  and 
ranked  as  one  of  the  leading  financial  insti- 
tutions of  the  city, he  resigned  the  presidency 
.and  re-engaged  fora  few  years  in  mercantile 
pursuits. 

Duiing  the  term  in  which  the  Hon.  Hugh 
McCullough  administered  the  currency 
bureau  of  the  National  banking  system,  Mr. 
Dunham  was  appointed  National  bank 
examiner  for  Illinois,  which  position  he  re- 
signed in  1866  and  gave  himself  a  much 
needed  rest.  With  his  family  he  visited 
Europe  and  passed  two  years  in  travel,  visit- 
ing most  of  the  noted  cities  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Continent. 

The  great  fire  of  1871  inflicted  severe  losses 
in  the  destruction  of  his  buildings  and  in- 
vestments but  did  not  dishearten  him,  for 
with  characteristic  energy  he  applied  himself 
to  the  work  of  restoration,  and  before  the 
ruins  were  cold  had  commenced  to  rebuild, 
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and  in  a  few  years  had  effaced  all  visible  ef- 
fects of  the  disaster. 

Mr.  Dunham  was  a  consistent  and  devoted 
member  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  church, 
in- whose  spiritual  and  charitable  work  he 
bore  his  full  share  of  labor.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Soldiers'  Home.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  engaging 
with  enthusiasm  in  whatever  would  con- 
tribute to  building  up  on  solid  foundations 
the  commerce  of  the  city.  His  thoughts 
were  not  engrossed  in  private  interests.  He 
was  intelligent  in  the  events  of  the  age  and 
world,  adding  to  his  wide  observations  as  a 
business  man  and  a  traveler  by  diligent  read- 


ing of  the  best  literature  of  the  time,  and 
seeking  to  make  his  acquisitions,  both  of 
fortune  and  knowledge,  tributary  to  the 
general  welfare  of  society. 

The  wife  of  his  youth  and  companion  of 

half   a   century   survives   him,    besides  two 

daughters.       They   are    Elizabeth,    wife   of 

I  Judge  Kirk  llawes,   of   Chicago,  and  Mary 

Vriginia  Dunham. 

The  widow  and  unmarried  daughter  occupy 
the  family  residence  at  No.  233  Michigan 
avenue,  which,  built  in  1861,  was  one  of  the 
few  residences  that  escaped  the  great  fire  of 
1871.  Here,  in  an  elegant  home,  the  family 
have  resided  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
have  made  the  neighborhood  attractive 
by  kindly  intercourse  and  generous  hospi- 
tality. 


JACOB    BEIDLER. 


This  early  settler  in  Chicago,  a  promi- 
nent business  man,  a  most  exemplary 
citizen,  and  one  of  her  wealthiest  and 
most  liberal  people,  is  a  native  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  born  in  the  town 
of  Bedminster,  Bucks  county,  in  the. year 
1815.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Bucks 
county,  where  his  grandfather,  having  emi- 
grated from  Germany,  settled  before  the 
revolutionary  war.  His  mother  was  Susan- 
nah Krout,  also  of  German  extraction.  The 
father  was  a  farmer,  and,  although  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  thought  it  best  for 
his  sons  to  learn  trades.  Jacob,  with  only 
such  education  as  the  country  school  afford- 
ed, in  his  early  years  learned,  the  cabinet 
maker's  trade,  at  which  he  worked  until  he 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when  he  took 
up  carpentering  and  followed  it  for  about 
six  years. 

In  1842,  when  twenty-seven  years  old,  he 
came  to  the  West  and  settled  at  Springfield, 
Illinois,  where  he  spent  the  first  year  in 
working  as  a  carpenter.  He  then  formed  a 
partnership  with  David  Barnes  in  the 
grocery  business,  which,  after  a  year's  trial,  he 


sold  to  his  brother  Henry,  and  returned  to 
Bucks  county,  where  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Mary  Ann  Funk.  In  May, 
1844,  he  brought  his  bride  to  Springfield, 
and  in  the  following  August  came  to  the  then 
new  town  of  Chicago,  reaching  it  by  train 
from  Springfield.  Here  he  found  work  as  a 
carpenter  with  Van  Osdel  Brothers  &  Thorp 
for  a  year,  when  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  James  McGee  and  opened  a  carpenter 
shop  under  the  style  of  Beidler  &  McGee. 
After  a  year  he  bought  out  the  interest  of 
his  partner,  and  a  year  later  added  to  his 
business  a  lumber  yard.  He  was  located  on 
West  Water  street  between  Lake  and  Ran- 
dolph streets.  The  carpentry  business  was 
closed  out  in  1850  by  sale  to  James  Lyon, 
and  thenceforth  Mr.  Beidler  confined  his 
attention  to  his  rapidly  extending  and  pros- 
perous lumber  trade.  He  had  at  various 
times  partners,  ampng  them  his  brother,  but 
always  retained  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  the  business.  In  1871,  after  the  as- 
sociation of  the  brothers  had  continued  for 
seventeen  years, the  business  was  incorporated, 
Mr.  Beidler  becoming  president  of  the  com- 
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pany.  The  location  of  the  yards  was  fre- 
quently changed,  as  the  growth  of  the  town 
required  its  various  sites  for  other  lines  of  bus- 
iness. The  first  change  was  to  Canal  and 
Jackson  streets,  then  to  Beach  and  Taylor 
streets.  In  1863  it  was  removed  to  Loomis 
and  Twenty-second  streets,  and  in  1869  was 
established  at  Throop  and  Twenty-second 
streets. 

In  connection  with  the  lumber  business  in 
Chicago,  the  firm  of  J.  Beidler  and  Brother 
established  saw  mills  at  Muskegon,  Mich., 
where  they  manufactured  lumber  cut  on  their 
own  lands,  whence  it  was  shipped  to  the 
yards  in  Chicago.  The  business  grew  to 
large  proportions,  employing  at  the  mills  as 
many  as  one  hundred  men.  In  1870  the 
firm  made  eighteen  million  feet  of  lumber, 
and  in  1881  their  sales  amounted  to  thirty 
million  feet  of  lumber,  fifteen  million  shin- 
gles and  ten  million  laths.  Mr.  Beidler  re- 
tired from  business  in  1891,  being  succeeded 
by  his  son,  William  H.,  who  had  for  many 
years  an  interest  in  it  and  had  lately  been 
its  chief  manager. 

While  devoted  to  the  management  of  his 
•large  business  and  the  care  of  his  growing 
investments,  Mr.  Beidler  has  always  borne  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  religious  interests  of 
the  city  and  in  the  establishment  of  its  mag- 
nificent charities,  and  has  shared  in  its  civil 
government. 

His  parents  were  attached  to  the  Presby- 
terian church,  and  upon  coming  to  Chicago 
Mr.  Beidler  associated  himself  with  that 
denomination.  His  first  connection  was  with 
the  Third  Presbyterian  church,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  large  contributors  in  building  the 
church  edifice  in  1857,  when  its  finances 
were  disturbed  and  almost  wrecked  through 
the  effects  of  the  panic  of  that  year.  After- 
wards he  joined  the  Jefferson  Park  Presby- 
terian church  in  the  years  of  its  infancy  and 
struggle.  He  was  a  liberal  contributor  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  the  Lake  Forest 
University,  the  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary,  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  the 
Woman's  Hospital,  and  gave  his  check  for 


one-third  the  cost  of  the  magnificent  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  building. 

Through  the  many  years  of  his  connection, 
with  Chicago  his  purse  has  been  open  to  a 
multitude  of  worthy  charities,  while  he 
has  poured  out  a  stream  of  benefactions 
to  struggling  men  and  women,  especially  in 
aiding  worthy  men  to  start  in  business,  and, 
when  overtaken  with  misfortunes,  to  retrieve 
themselves. 

He  was  an  early  and  efficient  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  joined  with  those 
who,  in  1868,  organized  the  Lumbermen's 
Exchange,  and  served  on  its  important 
committee  of  appeals. 

In  the  year  1876  he  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent the  ninth  ward  in  the  city  council,  and 
was  re-elected  to  the  same  position  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

The  magnificent  residence  built  at  No.  167 
South  Sangamon  street  in  1861,  occupying 
half  a  square,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Beidler 
in  1871,  and  has  since  that  time  been  the 
family  home. 

Six  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Beidler,  of  whom  five  survive.  They 
are  Augustus  F.,  William  H.,  Francis, 
Emma,  David  and  George.  An  interesting 
son,  John,  is  deceased,  having  been  drowned 
in  Lake  Michigan.  The  daughter  Emma  is 
the  wife  of  A.  B.  Camp,  and  has  two  younger 
children,  David  and  George,  who  are  un- 
married, the  latter  residing  with  his  parents. 

Mr.  Beidler  is  a  careful,  prudent  and  suc- 
cessful business  man.  His  affairs  have  always 
prospered.  Neither  the  panics  of  1857  nor 
1873  affected  his  solvency  or  interrupted  his 
prosperity;  while  that  of  1893  found  him 
able  not  only  to  weather  the  storm,  but 
tide  over  many  others  by  timely  and  munifi- 
cent aid.  His  accumulations  have  not  been 
the  fruit  of  speculation  or  wild  adventure, 
but  have  been  gathered  in  the  pursuit  of 
legitimate  business,  and  placed  in  safe  in- 
vestment. He  has  had  faith  in  real  estate, 
and  has  made  large  purchases  and  extensive 
improvements,  so  that  his  rent  roll  is  among 
the  largest  in  the  city, 
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At  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-seven  years, 
he  is  yet  vigorous  alike  in  mind  and  body, 
directing  with  unfailing  energy  and  daily 


attention  his  vast  interests,  and  enjoying 
the  ripening  fruits  of  an  industrious  and 
exemplary  life. 


LEWIS    W-    STONE- 


To  few  of  its  early  pioneers  does  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Chicago  owe  more  than  to  the 
hardy  descendants  of  the  pilgrim  fathers, 
who,  in  1620,  on  a  cold  December  day, 
planted  the  standard  of  personal  liberty  on 
one  of  tlie  bare  precipices  of  the  New  Eng- 
land coast.  The  children  of  these  men, 
whose  brains  were  ceaselessly  active  and  whose 
sinews  had  been  hardened  by  a,  victorious 
conflict  with  both  rugged  nature  and  the 
aborigines,  have  never  failed  to  infuse  new 
ideas,  fresh  energy,  and  unflinching  courage 
into  each  community  in  which  they  have 
taken  up  their  residence.  It  is  from  such 
stock  that  Lewis  W.  Stone  traces  his  descent. 
His  father  was  Abijuh  Stone,  a  native  of 
Worscester,  Mass.,  one  of  whose  progenitors, 
Gregory  Stone,  emigrated  to  this  country 
from  Somersetshire,  England,  in  1634.  His 
mother  was  Mehitable  Gage,  also  a  native  of 
Massachusetts,  who,  subsequent  to  her  mar- 
riage, lived  with  her  husband  upon  a  hillside 
farm  in  New  Hampshire,  where  scanty  soil 
renders  labor  necessary  to  existence,  and 
where  energy  is  inhaled  with  the  mountain 
air.  On  the  slopes  of  the  White  mountains 
boys  in  those  days  learned  to  work  before 
they  had  passed  their  childhood,  and  young 
Stone,  who  was  born  at  Orford  on  November 
4,  1816,  formed  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Education  was  regarded  as  being  one  of  the 
unattainable  (and  by  no  means  indispensable) 
aims  of  life.  Accordingly,  Lewis,  who  worked 
upon  the  farm  with  his  father  almost  from 
his  infancy,  attended  school  for  six  months  in 
the  year  during  his  early  boyhood,  and  three 
months  annually  after  he  had  gained  suffi- 
cient strength  to  do  the  work  of  a  youth. 

About  the  time  of  attaining  his  majority, 
with  characteristic  New  England  restless- 
ness, he  sought  a  new  field  of  labor.  He 


secured  employment  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  in 
one  year,  out  of  a  compensation  of  ten  dol- 
lars per  month  and  board,  had  saved  one 
hundred  dollars,  which  he  had  loaned  upon 
interest.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  he 
had  become  a  capitalist  in  a  small  way,  and 
might  have  followed  his  policy  of  accumula- 
tion still  further  had  he  not  been  summoned 
home  because  of  his  father's  failing  health. 

On  April  4-,  1841,  he  married  Miss  Mary 
R.  Gardner,  of  Lynne,  New  Hampshire,  and 
resumed  the  avocation  of  agriculture  (this 
time  on  a  farm  of  his  own)  at  Bath,  in  his 
native  State.  Only  practical  experience  and 
wise  management  enabled  him  to  add,  each 
year,  from  the  sterile  soil,  a  little  to  his 
small  savings. 

In  1845,  having  once  more  grown  dissatis- 
fied with  the  business  outlook  at  home,  he 
started  upon  a  prospecting  tour,  traveling  as 
far  west  as  Illinois.  Being  favorably  impressed 
with  the  natural  advantages  of  the  country 
lying  around  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Elgin,  he  determined  to  emigrate  thither. 
With  this  end  in  view,  he  retraced  his 
steps  to  New  Hampshire,  disposed  of  his 
farm  and  stock,  and  with  his  wife  started 
upon  his  tedious,  tiresome  journey  toward 
the  valley  of  the  Fox  river.  On  reaching 
Chicago,  however,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stone 
determined  to  take  up  their  residence  in  the 
infant  city,  although  little  dreaming  of  its 
future  possibilities. 

He  at  once  began  to  look  about  for  some 
enterprise  in  which  he  might  invest  and 
increase  the  eleven  hundred  dollars  which  he 
had  brought  with  him,  and  which  constituted 
his  entire  pecuniary  wealth.  He  decided  to 
buy  a  lime  kiln,  at  a  point  outside  of  the  city, 
within  the  limits  of  the  later  town  of  Bridge- 
port, Of  the  business  itself  he  knew  nothing, 
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yet  it  seemed  to  promise  fairly  and  he  knew 
that  "  Yankee  grit"  and  a  close  application 
to  business  would  tell  here,  just  as  they  have 
always  told,  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  western  hemisphere.  For  two  years  he 
conducted  the  manufacture  of  lime,  but  in 
1849 — in  common  with  a  myriad  of  others — 
his  brain  became  inflamed  with  the  mania 
for  "digging  gold"  in  California.  He  did 
not  know  the  privations  of  a  miner's  life,  and 
it  may  be  added  that,  had  he  comprehended 
them,  his  rugged  New  England  temperament 
would  not  have  shrunk  from  encountering 
them.  Bidding  his  wife  good-bye,  he  returned 
to  Boston,  where  he  embarked  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, via  Cape  Horn.  After  a  wearisome 
voyage  of  six  months  he  landed  within  the 
Golden  Gate.  His  first  objective  point  was 
the  gold  fields  on  the  "  American  Fork  "  of 
the  Sacramento  river.  The  claim  which  he 
staked  off  proved  reasonably  remunerative, 
but  that  dreaded  enemy  of  the  gold-digger, 
typhoid  fever,  attacked  him,  and  after  his 
recovery  he  found  others  in  possession.  Nor 
was  the  prospect  alluring  in  other  respects  to 
one  enfeebled  by  an  insidious  disease,  and 
Mr.  Stone  resolved  to  return  to  Illinois. 
Leaving  San  Francisco  in  August,  1850,  he 
reached  New  York  in  the  autumn,  his  ex- 
perience on  his  outward  trip  having  satisfied 
him  of  the  advantages  of  the  route  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Upon  his  return  to  Chicago  he  began  the 
manufacture  of  brick,  furnishing  this 
description  of  building  material  for  many  of 
the  best  known  buildings  of  those  compara- 
tively early  days.  His  enterprise  proved 
remarkably  successful,  and  his  deep-rooted 
faith  in  the  city's  future  development 
induced  him  to  invest  the  rapidly  increasing 
profits  of  his  business  in  real  estate.  Within 
a  few  years  his  interests  in  land  had  become 
so  considerable  that  he  abandoned  the  manu- 


facture of  brick  and  engaged  in  the  general 
real  estate  business,  to  which  he  devoted  his 
entire  time  and  energy  until  his  retirement 
from  active  pursuits  a  few  years  ago.  With 
almost  prophetic  foresight  of  Chicago's 
growth,  Mr.  Stone  bought  largely  towards 
the  south,  beyond  the  then  existing  limits  of 
the  city,  and  the  subdivision  of  a  large  tract 
owned  by  him  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jack- 
son Park  has,  by  its  enormous  returns, 
attested  his  business  sagacity.  Before  it  was 
salable  as  city  lots  Mr.  Stone,  to  use  his  own 
language,  "  made  a  living  from  it  "  by  using 
it  as  a  market  garden.  It  now  yields  a 
handsome  income  from  rents. 

He  has  always  displayed  a  genuine  public 
spirit,  having  been  among  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  value  to  the  city  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  improvements  which 
might  bid  fair  to  be  commensurate  with 
Chicago's  future  needs.  In  that  section  of 
the  city  which  he  himself  has  opened  up,  he 
has  taken  especial  pride  in  providing  broad 
streets  and  handsome  boulevards.  In  the 
matter  of  the  facilitation  of  intra-mural 
transportation  he  has  also  taken  a  prominent 
part;  and  it  was  in  no  small  measure  due  to 
his  efforts  that  the  property  owners  along 
State  street,  between  Lake  and  Twelfth 
streets,  consented  to  the  granting  of  a  fran- 
chise to  Chicago's  first  street  railway,  on 
whose  cars  Mrs.  Stone  was  the  first  woman 
to  ride. 

Mr.  Stone's  political  affiliations  are  with 
the  Republican  party,  he  being  an  ardent  and 
uncompromising  protectionist,  and  his  relig- 
ious creed  is  broad  and  humanitarian.  Since 
his  retirement  from  business  he  has  traveled 
extensively  with  his  wife  in  both  this  coun- 
try and  Europe.  Having  no  children  of 
their  own,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stone  adopted  a 
daughter,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Carrie  Howard, 
of  Chicago. 
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FERDINAND    W.  PECK. 


F.  W.  Peck,  though  younger  by  eleven  years 
than  the  city  of  Chicago,  belongs  to  the  first 
generation  of  her  native  born  citizens.  He 
was  a  son  of  Mr.  Philip  F.  W.  Peck  and 
Mary  Kent  (Wythe)  Peck,  early  residents  of 
Chicago,  and  was  born  on  the  15th  of  July, 
1848,  at  the  family  homestead,  which 
occupied  the  lot  where  the  Grand  Pacific 
hotel  now  stands. 

Born  to  affluence,  without  the  stimulus  of 
the  necessity  for  earning  the  means  of 
subsistence  and  of  education,  he  did  not 
waste  his  youth  in  frivolity  and  folly,  nor 
sow  the  seeds  of  premature  decay  in  dissipa- 
tion and  self-indulgence,  but  applied  him- 
self to  the  means  of  education  which  the 
liberality  and  enlightened  foresight  of  the 
enterprising  citizens  of  Chicago  had  so 
abundantly  provided  and  so  munificently 
endowed.  Passing  through  the  grades  of 
the  public  schools,  he  graduated  from  the 
High  School,  the  Chicago  University  and  the 
Union  College  of  Law,  and,  thus  liberally 
and  professionally  educated,  he  obtained 
admission  to  the  bar,  and  for  several  years 
engaged  in  practice  in  Chicago  with  such 
success  as  young  practitioners  usually  ex- 
perience in  gaining  an  entrance  to  the  calling 
whose  avenues  are  already  filled  with  gifted 
lawyers  competing  for  its  rewards  and  honors. 

In  the  meantime  his  father,  who  was  a 
pioneer  and  merchant  in  Chicago,  had  died, 
leaving  a  large  estate,  consisting  in  great  part 
of  lands  and  buildings,  the  care  of  which, 
under  the  changed  conditions  which  the 
great  fire  of  1871  produced,  was  sufficient  to 
tax  his  powers  and  fully  occupy  his  time.  He 
therefore  abandoned  further  pursuit  of 
the  law  as  a  professional  occupation,  and 
gave  himself  to  the  care  of  his  property  in- 
terests, thus  gaining  opportunity  to  devote 
himself  to  the  cultivation  of  such  lines  of 
study  and  effort  as  his  well  trained  mind 
and  fine  spiritual  and  intellectual  qualities 
fitted  him  to  pursue. 


One  only  slightly  familiar  with  the  tell- 
tale disclosures  of  physiognomy,  looking  upon 
his  mild,  refined  and  thoughtful  features, 
can  not  fail  to  be  impressed  that  behind 
them  is  character  of  more  than  ordinary  del- 
icacy of  sentiment  and  maturity  of  mind, 
that  belongs  rather  to  the  aesthetic  than  to 
the  gross  and  material  lines  of  thought  and 
action. 

While  not  an  artist,  he  is  a  lover  of  art; 
his  mind  has  a  constructive  quality,  which, 
with  sympathy  with  human  needs  and  en- 
thusiasm for  the  uplifting  and  ennobling  the 
standard  of  life  among  the  masses  of  the 
people,  calls  him  to  undertake  enterprises  of 
"pith  and  magnitude,"  for  the  education  of 
the  people,  for  inspiring  them  with  higher 
ideals  of  life,  and  leading  them  from  the  in- 
dulgence of  degrading  passions,  through  the 
ministries  of  the  "diviner  arts,"  to  higher 
planes  of  living  and  of  enjoyment. 

This  type  of  mind  is  not  often  found  amid 
the  rush  and  competition  of  life  in  our  great 
cities.  To  its  possession  in  well  developed 
proportions  by  so  many  of  the  well-to-do 
young 'men  of  Chicago,  whose  names  will 
readily  occur  to  the  observant  student  of  her 
inner  life,  is  due  in  great  part  the  aesthetic 
character  which  Chicago  has  taken  on,  de- 
spite her  unwonted  devotion  to  the  more  sor- 
did pursuits  of  her  gigantic  enterprises. 

With  her  university  and  numerous  schools 
of  every  sort,  with  her  art  studios  and  collec- 
tions, with  her  social  clubs,  musical  festivals 
and  dramatic  entertainments,  and  especially 
since  her  magnificent  triumph  in  construct- 
ing and  maintaining  the  grandest  exhibition 
of  art  and  industry  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  Chicago  easily  leads  all  other  Ameri- 
can cities  in  aesthetic  development,  and 
stands  not  far  behind  such  old  world  centres 
of  art  and  artists  as  Paris,  Brussels  and 
Florence. 

The  estimate  which  is  here  made  of  Mr. 
Peck's  character  and  inclinations  will  not 
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appear  extravagant  or  fulsome,  when  the 
positions  which  he  has  filled  or  now  holds  by 
the  selection  of  his  companions  and  contem- 
poraries are  considered.  Some  of  these  are: 
the  presidency  of  the  Chicago  Athenaeum, 
of  the  Auditorium  Association,  of  the  High 
School  Alumni  Association  and  of  the  Opera 
Festival  Association,  the  vice-presidency  of 
the  Illinois  Humane  Society,  a  membership  in 
the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
the  presidency  of  the  Union  League  Club, 
and  last,  though  by  no  means  least,  the  vice- 
presidency  of  the  World's  Columbian  Expo- 
sition, with  a  seat  in  its  board  of  reference 
and  control,  on  its  executive  committee,  on 
its  committee  of  legislation,  on  its  special 
committee  on  ceremonies,  and  the  chairman- 
ship of  its  finance  committee.  Surely  such 
honors  and  responsibilities  are  not  heaped 
on  one  deemed  unworthy  or  unsuited  to 
bear  them. 

It  is  probable  that  the  success  of  the 
Opera  Festival  held  in  1885,  of  which  Mr. 
Peck  was  president,  which  gave  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Chicago  and  to  throngs  of  the  best 
people  of  other  cities  the  finest  musical  and 
dramatic  entertainment  that  has  ever  been 
offered  to  an  American  audience,  paved  the 
way  for  and  made  possible  the  crowning 
work  of  his  life,  thus  far.  This  was  the  con- 
struction of  the  Chicago  Auditorium,  which 
had  been  the  conception  of  his  active  brain, 
and  his  waking  dream  for  some  years,  but 
seemed  beyond  the  reach  of  accomplishment. 
The  Opera  Festival  showed  to  the  far-seeing 
citizens  the  utility  of  such  exhibitions  of 
high  art,  and  the  need  of  a  suitable  place 
for  their  production  with  all  the  splendor  of 
which  they  are  capable,  and  accessible  to 
numbers  that  might  make  the  cost  and  labor 
involved  in  their  presentation  remunerative. 
In  the  spring  of  1886  Mr.  Peck  laid  before 
the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  at  one  of 
its  monthly  banquets,  in  a  comprehensive 
address,  the  considerations  that  had  led  him 
to  believe  his  project  a  feasible  one.  These 
stimulated  those  already  interested  in  carry- 
ing out  the  enterprise.  The  Chicago  Audi- 


torium Association  was  formed,  and  Mr.  Peck 
unanimously  chosen  president,  while  the  list 
of  officers  and  directors  represented  the 
wealth,  the  enterprise  and  the  taste  of  .the 
city.  A  central  site  between  Michigan  and 
Wabash  avenues  was  secured.  The  stock 
was  subscribed  for  by,  and  distributed  among, 
three  hundred  subscribers. 

The  first  object  sought  was  to  provide  an 
audience  room  of  sufficient  capacity  to  ac- 
commodate the  largest  convention  that  would 
ever  be  likely  to  assemble  in  Chicago,  such  as 
the  national  nominating  conventions,  and 
that  would  be  serviceable  for  the  uses  of 
musical  entertainments  and  dramatic  repre- 
sentations of  the  greatest  moment.  It  should 
be  colossal  in  size,  solid  in  structure,  elegant 
in  proportions,  and  chastely  ornate  in  decora- 
tion. Its  leading  aims  should  be  utility, 
public  convenience  and  education  in  art.  At 
the  same  time  the  interests  of  investors 
should  be  protected  in  the  assurance  of  a 
moderate  revenue,  from  rentals  of  the  grand 
hall  and  subsidiary  rooms,  together  with  a 
mammoth 'hotel,  capable  of  sheltering  and 
caring  for,  in  suitable  style  of  comfort  and 
luxury,  the  multitudes  that  would  be  at- 
tracted to  the  unrivaled  hall. 

The  genius  of  the  world  has  exhausted  it- 
self in  devising  and  erecting  architectural 
edifices.  The  Parthenon  in  the  age  of  Per- 
icles, glorious  in  all  the  adornments  of  art 
wrought  by  the  chisel  of  Phidias  and  the 
brush  of  Praxiteles,  was  a  temple  of  heathen 
worship;  the  mighty  walls  of  the  Coliseum 
were  raised  to  furnish  an  arena  for  gladiatorial 
brutality.  Mediaeval  architects  reared  the 
clustered  columns  and  vaulted  arches  of 
Gothic  cathedrals  to  woo  men  to  pious 
aspirations;  the  chaste  lines  and  sculptured 
walls  of  the  '-Nouvelle  Opera"  were  raised  as 
a  temple  of  music  and  dramatic  art;  each 
had  or  has  its  beauties  and  special  use;  but  it 
remained  for  the  genius  of  Chicago  to  con- 
ceive and  its  enterprise  to  provide,  by  private 
munificence,  a  structure  as  perfect  as  any  in 
substantial  utility,  both  as  a  gathering  place 
of  the  multitude  and  a  temple  of  all  arts;  the 
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perfection  of  architectural  genius.  It  is 
more  capacious  than  the  Albert  Hall  of 
SouthKensington,  more  substantial  than  the 
New  Opera  of  Paris,  chaste,  solid  and  sub- 
lime. 

Upon  its  completion  the  stockholders 
caused  to  be  placed  in  the  main  foyer  of  the 
Auditorium  a  bronze  bust  of  Mr.  Peck,  upon 
the  granite  pedestal  of  which  they  caused  to 
be  inscribed:  "A  tribute  to  the  founder  of 
this  structure,  from  the  stockholders  of  the 
Auditorium  Association,  in  recognition  of 
his  services  as  their  president,  in  behalf  of 
the  citizens  of  Chicago,  1889." 

The  executive  qualities  and  high  financial 
skill  inherent  in  Mr.  Peck  have  been  tested 
in  his  conduct  as  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  of  the  World's  Columbian  Expo- 
sition, which  was  charged  with  the  intricate 
business  relations  of  the  great  enterprise.  It 
was  a  stupendous  undertaking.  The  un- 
stinted outlay  necessitated  by  the  preparation 
of  Jackson  Park  as  its  site,  the  erection  of 
its  unrivaled  buildings,  the  instalment  of  its 
exhibits  gathered  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  the  preparations  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  its  more  than  twenty  million 
visitors,  raised  doubts  in  many  minds, 
whether  it  might  not  prove  a  financial  fail- 


ure. Yet,  with  conditions  favoring  a  liberal 
patronage,  its  finances,  under  the  watchful 
eye  and  skillful  management  of  its  com- 
mittee of  finance,  were  so  prudently  and 
wisely  administered,  that  every  pecuniary 
obligation  was  met,  its  large  indebtedness 
discharged,  and  an  unlocked  for  surplus 
left  to  be  distributed  among  stock-holders. 
A  trust  involving  the  expenditure  of  over 
twenty  million  dollars  was  one  calculated  to 
test  the  metal  of  the  boldest  of  financiers. 

Mr.  Peck,  with  all  his  manifold  labors  and 
weighty  responsibilities,  finds  time  to  indulge 
the  amenities  of  life.  He  has  been  a  wide 
traveler  and  is  a  devotee  of  music.  His 
family  consists  of  a  charming  wife  and  six 
childrea—  four  sous  and  two  daughters.  His 
city  home  is  a  handsome,  new  residence  at 
No.  1826  Michigan  avenue,  while  he  has  a 
summer  villa  at  Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin, 
where  he  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
commodore  of  the  Wisconsin  Yacht  Club. 

Mr.  Peck  has  not  yet  reached  the  zenith 
of  adult  life.  He  has  already  erected  a 
monument  which  will  elevate  his  name  to  en- 
during fame.  What  the  future  may  have  in 
store  for  him  can  only  be  conjectured  from 
the  already  splendid  triumphs  of  his  refined 
and  versatile  genius. 


JOHN    MARSHALL    WILLIAMS. 


Mr.  Williams  was  born  in  the  village  of 
Morrisville,  Madison  county,  New  York,  on 
the  6th  of  December,  1821.  His  parents 
were  Amariah  and  Olive  (Read)  Williams, 
both  of  whom  were  natives  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  The  father  had  been  raised  on 
a  farm,  but  during  the  early  years  of  his 
adult  life  had  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits. After  his  marriage,  with  the  small 
accumulations  of  his  industry,  he  bought 
lands  in  central  New  York,  which  then  was  a 
frontier  of  civilization  and  a  favorite  location 
for  ambitious  emigrants  from  Connecticut, 
and  settled  down  to  a  life  of  labor  and  quiet 
enjoyment,  as  a  farmer.  In  the  course  of 


time  the  village  of  Morrisville  grew  up  adja- 
cent to  the  farm.  Here  he  raised  a  family  of 
four  sons  and  two  daughters,  giving  them 
such  advantages  of  society  and  education  as 
the  community  afforded.  John  M.  was  the 
youngest  of  the  sons.  He  was  an  exemplary 
lad,  of  steady  habits  and  inclined  to  study. 
When  old  enough  he  was  sent  to  the  district 
school,  and  later  to  an  academy  at  Morris- 
ville. The  course  of  his  studies  was  inter- 
rupted when  he  was  eighteen  years  old  by 
ill  health,  to  better  which  he  took  a  sea 
voyage.  Five  months  of  cruising  upon  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  with  the  active  life 
and  plain  but  wholesome  fare  of  a  cod  fisher- 
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man,  so  recruited  his  strength  and  restored 
his  vigor,  that  he  resumed  his  course  of  edu- 
cation, going  to  the  Oneida  Conference  semi- 
nary at  Cazenovia,  New  York.  Here  he 
pursued  his  studies  for  eighteen  months,  hav- 
ing in  view  preparation  for  college,  to  which 
his  taste  and  ambition  led  him  to  aspire.  At 
this  time  his  eyes  failed,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  school  and  abandon  the  idea  of 
obtaininga  liberal  education.  In  his  boyhood 
he  had  made  a  Christian  profession  and 
joined  the  Congregational  church.  Perhaps 
the  affliction  which  interrupted  his  scholastic 
course  altered  the  plan  of  his  life,  and  turned 
him  from  the  ministry  to  a  life  of  trade  and 
most  fortunate  accumulation.  The  calls  of 
God  are  sometimes  away  from  the  pulpit, 
though  of  tenest  recognized  when  they  lead  to 
it.  The  world  has  need  of  consecrated  men 
in  business,  and  Chicago  has  been  fortunate 
in  the  number  of  such,  who  laid  in  her  the 
foundations  of  religious  and  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  who  by  munificence  in  their 
support  have  made  them  a  powerful  means 
of  moulding  the  community  to  a  high  degree 
of  social  refinement. 

Mr.  Williams  was  now  approaching  his 
majority,  a  period  which  often  brings  to 
young  men  much  perplexity  as  to  the  choice 
of  a  vocation.  He  had  been  prevented  from 
entering  one  of  the  learned  professions,  but 
felt  an  ambition  for  a  wider  and  more  active 
field  than  was  offered  by  the  life  of  a  farmer 
among  the  secluded  valleys  of  Madison  coun- 
ty. At  this  time  an  advertisement  of  Mr.  S. 
Augustus  Mitchell,  a  noted  publisher  of  maps 
at  Philadelphia,  met  his  eye.  Thinking  it  af- 
forded a  favorable  opportunity  for  commen- 
cing business  and  seeing  something  of  the 
country,  he  opened  a  correspondence  which 
led  to  the  undertaking  of  the  sale  of  maps. 
With  one  hundred  dollars  advanced  by  his 
father  the  only  pecuniary  aid  which  he  ever 
received  during  the  lifetime  of  his  parents, 
lie  procured  a  supply  of  outline  maps,  suit- 
able for  use  in  school-rooms,  and  commenced 
a  tour  through  the  villages  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  selling  sets  to  the  schools  and 


academies  that  he  visited.  His  success  was 
such  that  Mr.  Mitchell,  though  he  knew  his 
customer  only  by  correspondence,  offered 
him  an  agency  for  the  State  of  Ohio  for  the 
sale  of  a  wall  map  of  the  United  States,  that 
he  had  just  published.  With  a  supply  of 
these  new  maps  he  set  out  in  the  spring  of 
1843  for  Ohio,  by  way  of  the  Erie  canal  and 
steamboat  on  Lake  Erie,  and  commenced  his 
work  at  Cleveland.  The  maps  sold  readily, 
and  he  canvassed  a  large  part  of  the  Western 
Eeserve.  He  traversed  the  State  by  stage 
and  canal,  partaking  of  the  generous  but 
plain  fare  of  the  country  taverns  throughout 
the  summer  and  a  part  of  the  following  win- 
ter. Then  his  successful  career  was  arrested 
by  a  bilious  attack,  so  common  at  that  pe- 
riod to  those  who  were  exposed  to  the  ma- 
larial exhalations  of  the  yet  unsubdued  soil 
of  the  interior  forest  regions  of  Ohio. 

He  now  visited  his  patron  at  Philadelphia, 
who  was  so  favorably  impressed  with  his  ac- 
tivity and  probity  that  he  proposed  to  him 
to  go  to  New  Orleans,  and  offered  to  supply 
him  with  an  outfit  of  maps  of  the  world, 
suitable  for  sale  in  that  market,  on  credit. 
The  offer  was  accepted  and  he  soon  was  on 
his  way,  via  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers, 
for  the  "  Crescent  City."  Arriving  there,  in 
the  month  of  February,  he  visited  the  count- 
ing rooms  of  the  merchants  and  cotton 
brokers,  and  met  with  fairly  profitable 
success  in  furnishing  their  desks  with  guides 
to  their  extended  commerce.  In  early  spring 
he  embarked  on  a  sailing  vessel  for  New 
York,  and,  after  visiting  Cuba,  reached  his 
destination  much  improved  by  the  voyage. 
His  undertakings  so  far  had  yielded  him  a 
net  capital  of  $800  for  the  year.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  pursued  his  map  business  in 
New  York  and  the  South,  but  soon  after 
he  had  an  earnest  desire  to  go  West. 

An  older  brother,  Mr.  Read  A.  Williams, 
had  already  located  at  Chicago,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  lumber  business.  At  the 
solicitation  of  his  brother,  and  impressed 
with  the  advantages  which  the  voung  city 
offered  for  business,  Mr.  Williams  came  here 
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in  the  spring  of  1848.  He  was  accompanied 
on  his  journey  by  Mr.  William  W.  Farwell,  a 
lawyer,  who  afterwards  became  a  judge  of 
the  superior  court  for  many  years.  He  soon 
formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Walter  Lull, 
and  opened  a  yard  for  the  sale  of  lumber. 
He  had  occasion  to  visit  Michigan  for  the 
purchase  of  lumber  during  the  summer,  and 
he  was  there  attacked  with  a  long  and  dan- 
gerous fever.  For  four  months  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  room,  and  barely  escaped  with 
his  life.  While  upon  his  sick  bed,  the  tid- 
ings of  the  discovery  of  gold  among  the  allu- 
vial Kands  of  California  reached  the  East  and 
stimulated  a  wild  emigration  to  that  distant 
and  then  almost  inaccessible  region.  Mr. 
Williams  disposed  of  his  lumber  business, 
and  determined  to  join  the  Argonauts,  as 
much  to  recruit  his  health  as  for  the  desire 
to  join  the  wild  search  for  gold.  At  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  the  fitting  out  place  of  the 
overland  emigrants,  he  joined  them,  in  com- 
pany with  his  friend  Farwell. 

The  story  of  the  journey  across  the  plains 
and  over  the  mountains  by  the  emigrants  of 
1849  has  been  often  told,  and  Mr.  Williams' 
experience  was  not  unlike  that  of  others. 
He  drove  oxen,  toiled  along  dusty  trails, 
crossed  deserts,  starved  and  suffered  thirst 
through  the  long  stretches  of  sago  covered 
plains,  guarded  the  camp  by  night,  re- 
pulsing attacks  from  stealthy  savage  marau- 
ders, climbed  the  ascent  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, and  wandered  among  the  precipices  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada'.  At  the  sink  of  the 
Humboldt  river  he  tired  of  the  slow  and  toil- 
some progress  of  the  ox-train,  and  procuring 
a  horse  pushed  on  alone  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  journey.  He  arrived  at  Sacra- 
mento on  the  first  of  September,  1849,  after 
three  months  of  travel.  He  lost  no  time  in 
seeking  the  placer-grounds,  which  he  en- 
tered upon  at  Goodyear's  Bar  on  the  Yuba 
river.  With  a  shovel  and  rude  rocker  he 
licpin  working  the  gravel  of  the  bar,  and  in 
twenty-two  days  had  taken  out  $900.  Sup- 
plies of  food  cost  $3.50  per  pound  at  this 
place  and  time.  The  work  was  hard  and  the 


society  rough.  With  winter  and  floods  ap- 
proaching, he  left  the  diggings  and  returned 
to  Sacramento  during  the  month  of  October. 
Going  down  to  San  Francisco  he  invested 
his  little  capital  in  such  goods  as  sperm  can- 
dles, English  bottled  ale  etc.,  and  for  two  or 
three  months  carried  on  a  lively  little  trade, 
selling  to  the  traders  of  the  small  towns  along 
the  river.  Having  regained  his  health,  and 
accumulated  $1,000  by  his  labor  and  enter- 
prise, in  January,  1850,  he  started  for  his  for- 
mer home  in  New  York,  by  way  of  the  isth- 
mus of  Panama.  Among  his  fellow  voyagers 
were  General  Fremont  and  his  wife,  the  re- 
nowned Jessie  Benton  Fremont.  Walking 
across  the  isthmus,  where  he  saw  new  and 
strange  forms  of  tropical  vegetation  and  a 
novel  type  of  human  life,  he  again  embarked 
on  the  Atlantic,  and  reached  Morrisville,  his 
former  home,  in  the  early  summer. 

While  remaining  here  he  consummated  a 
former  attachment  by  uniting  himself  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Smith,  July 
17,  1850.  Mrs.  Williams  was  a  daughter  of 
Nathan  and  Roxana  Smith,  of  Nelson, Madi- 
son county,  New  York.  She  accompanied 
her  husband  on  his  return  to  Chicago,  and 
has  shared  his  home  here  and  at  Evanston 
for  over  forty-five  years.  Uniting  with  the 
First  Congregational  church  in  its  infancy  in 
Chicago,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  have  borne 
a  prominent  part  in  the  work  of  that  so- 
ciety. In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of 
1850,  Mr.  Williams  went  to  Elgin,  which 
was  then  the  temporary  terminus  of  the  Ga- 
lena and  Chicago  railroad,  and  opened  a 
lumberyard.  The  next  spring  he  formed  a 
partnership,  in  this  city,  with  Ryerson  and 
Morris,  of  which  firm  Mr.  Martin  Ryerson 
was  a  partner.  The  firm  of  Williams,  Ryer- 
son and  Company  opened  a  lumber  yard  on 
the  corner  of  Fulton  street  and  the  river, 
adjoining  that  of  Leonard  &  Williams,  and 
carried  on  the  business  for  five  years. 

After  the  dissolution  of  his  co-partnership 
with  Mr.  Ryerson,  Mr.  Williams  had  other 
transactions  in  lumber,  but  never  engaged 
in  it  as  a  regular  business.  He  was  a  pur- 
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chaser  of  lots  in  the  west  part  of  the  city  at 
the  sales  held  by  the  canal  trustees,  and  dealt 
in  other  realty  with  the  most  profitable  re- 
sults. He  had  confidence  in  Chicago  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  stake  his  fortune  on  her 
growth  and  prosperity.  Mr.  Williams  seems 
to  have  had  an  accurate  judgment  in  busi- 
ness affairs.  He  was  cautious  and  prudent, 
but  invested  freely  when  the  times  seemed 
propitious.  Fortune  seems  to  have  favored 
him,  for,  from  the  time  he  started  out  from 
his  early  home  to  engage  in  a  humble  trad- 
ing venture  to  the  present  time,  his  fortune 
has  grown,  with  no  serious  set-backs,  until 
he  is  numbered  among  the  many  wealthy 
men  of  the  city.  For  many  years  he  occu- 
pied a  homestead  at  the  corner  of  Washing- 
ton and  Desplaines  streets,  which  has  long 
since  been  surrendered  to  business  uses. 
Two  lots  purchased  there  for  his  residence, 
at  the  canal  sale,  for  $750,  sold  a  few  years 
since  for  $36,000.  Twenty  acres  on  North 
Halsted  street,  purchased  at  $20  per  acre, 
sold  three  years  afterwards  for  $400  per  acre. 
Among  his  city  properties  are  a  lot  48x150 
feet,  Nos.  113  and  115  State  street,  valued  at 
$500,000  or  more,  and  another  at  Fifth  ave- 
nue and  Monroe  street,  nearly  as  valuable. 
These  are  samples  of  the  wonderful  increase 
in  the  values  of  Chicago  real  estate,  which  has 
brought  to  the  fortunate  owners  great  wealth. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  fire  in  1871,  Mr. 
Williams  was  interested  in  the  heavy  hard- 
ware business  on  Eiver  street,  and  lost  $100,- 
000  by  the  destruction  of  his  stock  and 
buildings,  but  the  loss  did  not  affect  his 
financial  stability.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  stockholders  in  the  First  National 
bank,  and  has  ever  since  been  identified 
with  its  ownership.  Mr.  Williams  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  that  wonderfully  pros- 
perous corporation  the  Elgin  Watch  com- 
pany, and  has  always  retained  a  large  finan- 
cial interest  therein. 

His  early  knowledge  of  the  lumber  trade 
caused  him  of  late  to  invest  largely  in  pine 
timber  lands  adjacent  to  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  Minnesota,  on  what  is  now 


termed  the  Mesaba  Range  of  iron  and  pine 
lands.  These  lands  now  embrace  the  famous 
Biwabik  iron  mine,  considered  at  present  the 
richest  and  most  extensive  iron  mine  extant. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  he  removed  his 
residence  to  Evangton,  where  he  has  since 
lived  in  a  handsome  house  over-looking 
Lake  Michigan,  while  still  keeping  an 
office  and  pursuing  his  business  in  Chi- 
cago. He  has  rendered  active  service  in 
every  good  cause  as  a  citizen,  and  has  been 
an  efficient  and  valuable  supporter  of  the 
First  Congregational  church  there.  While 
Mr.  Williams'  business  career  has  been 
chiefly  sketched  thus  far,  it  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  he  has  been  identified  with 
the  moral  and  religious  movements  of  the 
period  of  his  active  life.  His  early  home  in 
New  York  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  one 
of  the  early  apostles  of  emancipation,  the 
gifted  Gerrit  Smith,  and  he  brought  to  the 
West  such  a  lively  sense  of  the  abomination 
of  slavery,  that  he  classed  himself  with  the 
then  execrated,  but  now  honored,  abolition- 
ists, and  identified  himself  with  all  the  agi- 
tations which  preceded  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  and  culminated  in  emancipation. 

He  has  ever  since  been  a  steadfast  friend 
of  the  colored  man,  and  has  exemplified  it 
by  his  numerous  benefactions  for  their  ed- 
neation  and  moral  elevation  as  a  race.  He 
also  has  been  a  liberal  supporter  of  the  re- 
ligious and  city  mission  work  of  Chicago, 
prosecuted  by  the  Congregational  churches. 
The  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  long 
struggling  with  embarassments  which  re- 
pressed its  growth  but  now  happily  placed 
in  an  independent  position,  owes  much  to 
his  liberal  contributions.  With  his  ample 
means,  and  his  realization  of  his  stewardship 
in  the  bountiful  gifts  of  Providence,  much 
may  yet  be  expected  from  him  before  his 
summons  comes  to  leave  the  accumulations  of 
a  busy  and  fortunate  life.  Mr.  Williams  has 
not  been  solicitous  to  occupy  a  prominent 
position  in  the  public  eye.  He  has  attended 
to  his  own  affairs  and  not  intermeddled  with 
those  of  others.  He  is  modest  in  his  de- 
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meanor,  shunning  display  and  content  to 
pursue  the  path  of  private  duty  without  os- 
tentation or  pretensioti.  His  conduct  has 
been  guided  by  the  highest  conscientious- 
ness, all  his  transactions  being  upright,  just 
and  honorable. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  have  reared  a  family 
of  eight  children — three  sons  and  five  daugh- 
ters. Of  these  Walter  S.  married  Miss  Elia 
Gilbert,  daughter  of  C.  J.  Gilbert,  of  Evan- 
ston,  and  died  in  1891  leaving  two  children, 


one  son,  John  Marshall  Williams,  and  a 
daughter,  Marguerite  Williams.  The  sur- 
viving sons  are  Lucian  Marshall,  and  Nathan 
Wilbur  Williams,  who  are  engaged  in  aid- 
ing their  father  in  the  management  of  his 
estate.  Isabella  married  Charles  D.  Blaney, 
a  son  of  Doctor  V.  Z.  Blaney,  formerly  of 
Chicago,  and  Anna  another  son  of  Dr. 
Blaney,  both  of  whom  are  deceased.  Helen 
G.,  Jessie  B.  and  Edith  Williams  reside  with 
their  parents. 


HENRY    BEIDLER- 


The  settlers  in  Chicago  during  the  first 
decade  of  her  history  are  mostly  gathered  to 
their  final  rest.  Among  the  venerable  men 
who  until  within  the  last  year  or  two  have  sur- 
vived, as  reminders  of  the  small  beginnings 
and  rapid  growth  of  the  phenomenal  city,  was 
Mr.  Henry  Beidler.  He  came  to  Illinois  in 
1843,  and  five  years  later  settled  permanently 
in  Chicago,  and  for  a  period  of  nearly  fifty 
years  took  part  in  her  busy  industries  and 
shared  in  her  stimulating  life.  He  passed 
away  on  the  16th  of  March,  1893,  full  of 
years,  crowned  with  the  fruits  of  an  indus- 
trious life,  and  with  an  unsullied  reputation 
for  business  integrity  and  for  fidelity  to  all 
the  public  and  social  relations  that  surround 
the  citizen. 

The  family  to  which  Mr.  Beidler  belonged 
was  of  German  extraction,  bin  domiciled  in 
this  country  before  the  revolutionary  war. 
Ilis  grandfather  and  father,  both  of  whom 
were  named  Jacob  Beidler,  were  residents  of 
Bucks  county,  Pa.  His  father  was  a  carpen- 
ter by  trade,  and  also  carried  on  a  farm.  His 
mother,  Susanna  (Krout)  Beidler,  was  a 
native  of  that  county. 

Mr.  Beidler  was  born  in  the  town  of  Bed- 
minster,  on  the  27th  of  November,  1812. 
His  boyhood  and  early  manhood  were  passed 
on  the  farm  and  in  healthful  and  not  over 
exacting  labor.  He  was  privileged  to  attend 
the  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  his  home  but  a 
small  portion  of  each  year,  and  received  only 


a  meagre  English  education.  He  remained  in 
the  neighborhood  of  his  birthplace  for  ten 
years  after  coming  of  age, and  engaged  in  vari- 
ous labors  on  a  farm  with  his  uncle,  with  some 
small  ventures  in  trade.  During  this  time  he 
accumulated. by  industry  and  prudence  a  capi- 
tal of  $1,000,  a  handsome  fortune  for  a  young 
man  to  save  at  that  time  in  the  slow-going 
region  of  rural  Pennsylvania. 

His  younger  brother,  Jacob  Beidler,  having 
found  a  residence  at  Springfield,  111.,  and 
writing  home  glowing  accounts  of  the  op- 
portunities which  that  young  and  fertile 
region  offered  to  young  men,  he  was  induced 
to  follow  him,  and  in  the  spring  of  1843 
went  to  Springfield  and  took  up  a  residence 
there.  He  soon  purchased  a  grocery  business 
which  his  brother  had  established,  and  con- 
ducted it  with  fair  success  for  the  next  five 
years.  In  the  mean  time  his  brother  had 
come  to  Chicago  and  had  established  him- 
self in  the  lumber  trade.  In  1848  he  came 
to  Chicago  and  went  into  the  lumber  business, 
and  later  joined  his  brother  as  partner,  under 
the  styleof  J.Beidler  &  Brother.  In  1855 Mr. 
Henry  Beidler  went  to  Muskegon,  Mich.,  to 
take  charge  of  the  mills  where  the  lumber  was 
manufactured  which  the  firm  shipped  to 
their  yards  in  Chicago,  where  it  was  sold. 
They  owned  extensive  timbered  lands  in  the 
pineriesof  Michigan,  cutting  their  own  logs, 
driving  them  to  the  mills  at  Muskegon,  and 
there  sawing  them  into  lumber.  The  busi- 
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ness  grew  to  large  proportion?.  In  1870 
their  cut  amounted  to  eighteen  million  feet, 
and  they  employed  a  force  of  one  hundred  men ; 
while  the  quantity  sold  at  the  Chicago  yards 
was  considerably  larger,  as  they  were  obliged 
to  buy  other  stock  to  supply  their  large  trade. 

In  1871  the  vast  business  was  incorpor- 
ated, but  the  change  made  little  difference 
in  its  conduct  or  in  the  ownership  of  the 
greater  part  of  its  stock.  After  having  had 
charge  of  the  manufacturing  branch  of  the 
business  for  twenty-one  years,  Mr.  Beidler 
returned  to  Chicago,  and  retired  from  active 
personal  participation  in  the  management, 
though  he  retained  an  interest  in  it  for 
several  years.  The  business  had  been  pros- 
perous under  the  prudent  and  skillful  manage- 
ment of  the  brothers,  the  one  of  the  man- 
ufacturing, and  the  other  of  the  selling  de- 
partment, and  had  yielded  large  profits,  so 
that  upon  his  retirement  Mr.  Beidler  was 
in  possession  of  an  ample  fortune.  This 
was  invested  in  Chicago,  largely  in  lands  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  value  of  which  has  out-stripped  even 
the  profits  of  the  lumber  trade. 

Some  years  before  returning  to  Chicago 
Mr.  Beidler  had  married  Miss  Sarah  Sam- 
nions,  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sammons,  of 
Syracuse,  New  York.  The  marriage  took 
place  on  the  23rd  of  April,  18tiO.  After 
moving  to  Chicago  they  established  a  home 
on  South  Sangamon  street,  where  they  re- 
sided together  for  ten  years.  Mrs.  Beidler 
died  October  2nd,  1880.  Mr.  Beidler,  though 


then  seventy-four  years  old,  had  led  such  a 
temperate  and  regular  life  and  possessed  such 
natural  strength  of  constitution,  that  he  sur- 
vived his  wife  about  six  years.  One  son, 
Mr.  Herbert  A.  Beidler,  now  a  resident  of 
Chicago,  and  president  of  the  Standard 
Elevator  company,  survives  his  parents. 
After  being  released  from  the  care  and  con- 
finement of  the  lumber  business,  Mr.  Beidler 
took  many  journeys,  visiting  all  parts  of  his 
own  country,  and  some  foreign  lands.  He 
enjoyed  travel,  and  brought  home  many  me- 
mentoes of  the  places  he  had  visited,  which 
constituted  a  curious  and  interesting  collec- 
tion. 

He  had  positive  convictions  upon  political 
and  religious  questions,  though  contenting 
himself  with  the  performance  of  his  duties 
as  a  citizen.  His  political  affiliation  was 
with  the  Republican  party.  The  family  was 
identified  with  the  People's  church,  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  Doctor  H.  W.  Thomas. 
Mr.  Beidler  was  a  quiet,  agreeable  and  gen- 
tlemanly man.  He  was  prudent  and  indus- 
trious while  in  business,  and  having  been 
favored  by  fortune,  was  content  to  leave  the 
struggle  for  wealth,  while  yet  he  had  the 
ability  to  enjoy  the  facilities  which  it  brings. 
In  his  later  years  he  led  a  peaceful  and  hap- 
py life,  respected  for  the  uprightness  and  in- 
tegrity of  his  character, while  sharing  in  the 
pardonable  pride  which  the  old  citizens  of 
Chicago  take  in  the  wonderful  growth  of 
their  city  and  in  the  part  which  each  has 
played  in  contributing  to  its  growth. 


ANDREW    JACKSON    GALLOWAY. 


The  ancestors  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Galloway  were 
chiefly  Scotch  or  Scotch-Irish.  His  father 
was  born  on  the  Isle  of  Inch,  in  the  river 
Lough  Swilly  in  County  Donegal,  Ireland, 
and  a  few  miles  from  the  city  of  London- 
derry, whence  he  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1801.  After  his  arrival  in  Phila- 
delphia, he  proceeded  to  join  an  elder  bro- 
ther, Robert,  in  Fayette  county,  Pennsyl- 


vania, with  whom  he  remained  in  partner- 
ship in  the  milling  business  for  some  ten 
years.  His  ancestral  names  were  Galloway, 
McClure,  Hamilton  and  Barclay.  Captain 
Barclay,  who  commanded  the  British  squad- 
ron on  Lake  Erie  in  1813  and  was  defeated 
by  Commodore  Perry,  was  a  distant  cousin. 
Andrew  Galloway,  the  father  of  our  sub- 
ject, was  married  to  Isabel  Wilson,  daughter 
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of  Hugh  and  Margaret  (Pierce)  Wilson,  of 
Allegheny  county,  Pa.,  in  September,  1806. 
Hugh  Wilson  was  born  near  Belfast,  Ireland, 
and  came  with  his  parents  to  America  dur- 
ing his  minority.  He  was  an  officer  in  the 
Pennsylvania  militia  in  the  war  for  indepen- 
dence. Joseph  Pierce,  our  subject's  mater- 
nal grandmother's  father,  emigrated  from 
New  Jersey  to  Western  Pennsylvania  in 
1772,  and  settled  in  the  "Forks  of  the 
Yough,"  now  in  Allegheny  county,  where  he 
lived  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Janet  Mc- 
Laughlin,  a  lady  widely  known  forb^rmany 
virtues,  to  the  rare  age  of  ninety-sev  >  \  years, 
having  bestowed  a  farm  on  each  of  1  H  many 
children.  The  fourth  maternal  ;rcestral 
name  was  Bell,  that  being  the  maiden  name 
of  the  wife  of  John  Wilson  and  moiher  of 
Hugh. 

Andrew  J.  was  the  fourth  child  of  Andrew 
and  Isabel  (Wilson)  Galloway,  and  was  born 
in  Butler  county,  Pennsylvania,  December 
21,  1814,  and  is  now  the  oldest  surviving 
member  of  his  family.  His  father  removed 
in  1820  to  the  vicinity  of  Corydon,  then  the 
seat  of  government  of  Indiana,  and  thence, 
in  1823,  to  Clark  county,  Indiana,  where 
Andrew  spent  his  boyhood  years  in  working 
on  a  farm  in  the  summer  and  attending  a 
common  school  in  the  winter.  When  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  obtained  permission  from  his 
parents  to  attend  a  grammar  school  some 
miles  distant  from  his  home,  and  boarded 
with  the  Rev.  John  M.  Dickey,  the  pastor  of 
Pisgah  Presbyterian  church,  upon  Camp 
creek,  in  the  same  county,  where  he  worked 
mornings,  evenings  and  Saturdays  for  his 
board,  attending  school  during  the  day.  He 
then  returned  home  and  assisted  his  father 
upon  the  farm  until  1833,  when  he  entered 
the  preparatory  department  of  Hanover 
College,  Indiana.  Here  it  was  his  intention 
to  study  the  classics  and  then  take  a  course 
in  medicine,  with  a  view  to  adopting  the 
medical  profession.  But  now  the  era  of  rail- 
way building  had  reached  the  West,  civil  engi- 
neers were  in  great  demand,  and  high  sala- 
ries were  paid  for  their  services.  This  in- 


duced him  to  abandon  the  classics  and 
give  his  attention  to  the  study  of  civil  engi- 
neering and  such  mathematical  and  scien- 
tific branches  as  would  best  fit  him  for  the 
proposed  service. 

His  instructors  were  Professors  Harney  and 
Thompson.  The  former  was  afterward  pres- 
ident of  Louisville  College,  and  the  latter, 
until  recently,  a  professor  at  Hanover.  In 
April,  1837,  Mr.  Galloway  received  his 
diploma  as  a  civil  engineer,  when  he  went  to 
Evansville  with  a  view  of  putting  his  pro- 
fessional acquirements  to  practical  use  on 
the  Indiana  Central  canal.  There  he  was 
offered  a  position  as  junior  rodman,  but 
declined  it,  not  feeling  justified  in  accepting 
it  under  the  circumstances.  He  then  crossed 
over  to  Mt.  Carmel,  111.,  to  look  for  employ- 
ment in  railroad  construction,  then  in  its 
inception  under  the  internal  improvement 
law  of  Illinois,  but  was  induced  to  accept  the 
charge  of  the  Mount  Carmel  Academy  or 
High  School,  a  building  for  which  had  just 
been  completed.  Here  he  taught  one  year, 
having  for  pupils  a  number  of  young  gentle- 
men who  have  since  made  their  mark  as 
lawyers,  physicians,  merchants,  bankers  and 
legislators;  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Thomas  S.  Ridgway,  a  late  State  treasurer, 
Hon.  Victor  B.  Bell,  Judge  llobert  Bell,  Dr. 
J.  J.  Lescher.  and  three  sons  of  Edward 
Smith,  Esq.,  then  chief  engineer  of  the 
fourth  judicial  district  in  the  State. 

At  the  close  of  this  year  he  received  the 
appointment  of  assistant  engineer  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  State,  and  was  actively  employed 
in  the  location  and  construction  of  railways 
in  that  and  adjoining  districts  until  the  sus- 
pension of  work  under  the  system  then  in 
force.  He  received  both  his  appointment 
and  discharge  from  General  M.  K.  Alexander, 
internal  improvement  commissioner,  late  of 
Edgar  county,  Illinois,  with  whom  he  enter- 
tained very  pleasant  relations  for  many  years. 
In  the  fall  of  1840  he  visited  Springfield, 
then  the  new  capital  of  the  State,  and  spent 
the  winter  there,  acting  as  assistant  enrolling 
clerk  of  the  senate  a  portion  of  the  time,  his 
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main  object  being  to  secure  professional  em- 
ployment upon  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
canal.  In  July  following  he  received  from 
the  board  of  canal  commissioners  the  position 
sought,  and  entered  their  service  under  the 
orders  of  William  Gooding,  Esq.,  chief 
engineer,  and  Edward  B.  Talcott,  his  prin- 
cipal assistant.  This  work  followed  the  fate 
of  the  other  State  enterprises,  being  sus- 
pended in  the  winter  of  1843-4,  when  he 
retired  to  his  farm,  purchased  in  1842,  on  the 
''Big  Vermillion"  in  La  Salle  county,  111., 
and  in  the  same  congressional  district  in 
which  the  flourishing  mining  city  of  Streator 
has  sprung  into  existence.  In  1845,  when 
work  was  resumed  upon  the  canal,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  board  of  trustees  he  was 
again  apppointed  assistant  engineer,  and 
served  in  that  capacity,  having  his  office  at 
Marseilles,  until  December,  1846;  the  work 
then  being  near  completion  he  was  relieved, 
and  in  a  few  days  thereafter  was  elected  en- 
rolling and  engrossing  clerk  by  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  State  legislature.  At 
the  close  of  the  session  he  returned  to  his 
farm  in  LaSalle  county,  which  he  continued 
to  manage  in  connection  with  his  younger 
brother,  George,  now  of  Jackson  county, 
Oregon,  until  December,  1848,  when  he  was 
again  elected  to  bis  former  position  by  the 
new  house  of  representatives,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  session  in  1849  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  State  trustee  of  the  canal 
board,  who  had  his  office  in  Chicago.  In 
the  autumn  of  this  year  he  removed  his 
family  to  this  city,  continuing  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  office  until  June  1,  1851, 
when  he  received  the  appointment  of  assist- 
ant engineer  under  Colonel  Roswell  B.  Mason, 
chief  engineer  upon  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad.  Mr.  Galloway  located  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  that  road,  and 
superintended  the  construction  of  the 
twelfth  division  of  the  same  until  near  its 
completion,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
land  department  of  the  same  corporation, 
with  an  addition  of  one  thousand  dollars  per 
annum  to  his  salary,  together  witli  the  pay- 


ment of  all  his  traveling  expenses.  He 
superintended  the  survey  of  more  than  a 
million  of  acres  of  the  company's  lands,  and 
reported  sketches  for  plats  of  the  topography 
and  written  descriptions  of  the  character 
and  quality  of  every  tract  surveyed  by  him. 

In  July,  1855,  he  retired  from  the  service 
of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  company, 
and,  in  connection  with  two  other  gentle 
men,  opened  a  real  estate  office  in  this  city 
under  the  firm  name  of  A.  J.  Galloway  and 
Co.;  and  in  October  and  November  follow- 
ing purchased  some  sixty  thousand  acres  of 
the  railroad  company's  lands.  He  sub- 
sequently acquired  the  entire  ownership  of 
these  contracts,  and  has  effected  the  sale  and 
settlement  of  most  of  these  lands,  besides 
large  quantities  sold  on  commission  for 
the  same  company  and  for  other  land  owners 
in  the  State. 

Mr.  Galloway  was  a  member  of  the  Twenty- 
seventh  General  Assembly  of  Illinois,  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  canal  and 
river  improvements  in  the  house.  This  was 
the  first  legislature  under  the  present  State 
constitution,  and  held  four  sessions,  two  of 
them  being  called  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  one  of  the  latter  being  made  necessary 
by  the  fearful  conflagration  which  destroyed 
some  two  hundred  million  dollars  worth  of 
property  in  Chicago  in  the  brief  space  of 
twenty  hours.  He  was  elected  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  the  Cook  county  board  of  com- 
missioners in  November,  1872,  by  some  eight 
thousand  majority,  but  was  beaten  on  the 
"  law  and  order"  ticket  in  the  following  year 
for  tlie  same  office  by  about  ten  thousand 
majority  given  for  the  candidate  on  the 
"people's  ticket." 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  of  taxation 
for  the  Citizens'  Association,  he  has  rendered 
valuable  aid  to  that  very  useful  organization, 
and  at  various  times,  through  the  medium  of 
the  press,  has  given  to  the  public  useful  hints, 
facts  and  statistics  which  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten. 

In  November,  1838,  Mr.  Galloway  was 
married  to  Miss  Rebecca  Buchanan,  youngest 
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daughter  of  the  late  Victor  Buchanan,  senior, 
of  Lawrence  county,  Illinois,  a  well-known 
and  highly  esteemed  farmer,  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  died  and  was  buried  on 
his  farm  in  1843,  having  reached  the  ripe  age 
of  eighty-one  years. 

Mr.  Galloway's  weak  point  is  his  tender 
heart,  which  has  caused  him  to  suffer  serious 
losses  at  various  times,  in  trying  to  help 
others  to  tide  over  difficulties  in  their  business 
transactions.  Yet  he  has  the  consolation  of 
having  been  useful  to  a  number  of  worthy 
young  men,who,in  their  subsequentsuccessful 
career  have  never  failed  to  remember  his 
kindly  assistance. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Galloway  have  had  five  chil- 
dren born  to  them,  all  of  whom  survived 
until  their  majority.  Their  eldest  son, 
Robert  W.  Galloway,  born  in  1842,  died  at 
the  age  of  twenty-seven,  having  given  evi- 


dence of  an  honorable  and  successful  career. 
Their  youngest  child,  Jessie,  was  born  in 
Chicago,  December  31,  1849,  and  died  at 
the  home  of  her  parents  in  1870,  her  body 
being  laid  beside  that  of  her  brother  in  Oak- 
wood  cemetery. 

The  three  surviving  children  are  Mrs. 
George  G.  Guenther,  Mrs.  Margaret  G.  Fogg, 
now  a  widow,  and  James  B.  Galloway,  of  the 
firm  of  Galloway,  Lyman  &  Pattou,  of  Chi- 
cago, a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  a  Harvard 
University  graduate  of  the  class  of  1870. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Galloway,  though  they  may 
be  classed  as  octogenarians  and  have  passed 
the  fifty-fifth  anniversary  of  their  marriage, 
are  still,  in  January,  1894,  in  fair  health 
and  take  a  lively  interest  in  current  events, 
and  are  tolerably  fair  specimens  of  the 
Darwinian  theory  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest. 


NORMAN    THEODORE    CASSETTE. 


Forty-two  of  the  fifty-two  years  of  the  life 
of  the  late  Norman  T.  Cassette  were  con- 
nected with  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  except 
three  years  of  absence  in  the  military  ser- 
vice, and  a  few  years  in  boyhood  while  at 
school  elsewhere,  were  passed  in  the  midst 
of  the  stirring  events  of  her  business  activi- 
ties and  as  a  participant  in  her  municipal, 
political  and  social  growth. 

He  was  a  son  of  Silas  B.  and  Susannah  P. 
(Martin)  Gassette,  born  at  Townsend,  Ver- 
mont, April  21,  1839.  The  family  removed 
to  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  in  1849  settled  in 
Chicago. 

His  education  commenced  at  the  age  of 
four  years,  and  during  the  six  following  years 
of  residence  at  the  East  had  been  prosecuted 
with  such  application  that  he  had  passed 
through  the  eleven  grades  of  the  public  school 
and  entered  the  high  school.  From  his  tenth 
to  his  fifteenth  year  he  attended  the  Garden 
City  Institute,  Prof.  Hathaway's  academy, 
and  enjoyed  private  instruction  under  Prof. 
A.  J.  Sawyer.  He  then  entered  Shurtliff 


College  at  Alton,  111.,  which  he  attended  for 
a  year,  and  afterwards  became  a  student  at 
the  Atwater  Institute,  at  Kochester,  New 
York.  Apt  at  learning,  studious  and  enthu- 
siastic, he  secured  a  liberal  education,  having 
accomplished  the  full  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed for  Harvard  College,  without  enter- 
ing college  halls.  Indifferent  to  the  honor 
of  a  degree,  he  secured  the  substantial  educa- 
tion of  which  it  is  the  ordinary  guarantee. 

Standing  at  the  threshold  of  active  life> 
deliberating  what  line  of  professional  or 
business  life  he  should  enter,  the  call  of  the 
country  reached  him  and  he  entered  the  mil- 
itary service.  On  the  19th  of  June,  1861, 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  contest  of  arms, 
he  was  mustered  in  as  a  private  soldier  in 
Company  A  of  the  19th  regiment  of  Illinois 
volunteer  infantry,  and  in  the  following 
mouth  was  with  his  regiment  before  the 
enemy's  lines  in  Missouri.  The  three  years 
of  his  enlistment  brought  him  much  experi- 
ence of  the  thrilling  and  perilous  incidents 
of  war,  gave  occasion  for  the  display  of 
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gallantry,and  brought  well-earned  promotion. 
The  second  year,  for  meritorious  service  he 
was  made  first  lieutenant  and  assigned  to 
s tail  duty  as  an  aid-de-camp,  while  for  gal- 
lantry at  the  fateful  battle  of  Chickamauga  he 
was  recommended  by  his  superiors  for  the  rank 
of  brevet  lieutenant-colonel.  The  military 
records  of  the  war  show  in  detail  the  gallant 
services  which  the  regiment  rendered  during 
more  than  three  years,  and  need  not  be  re- 
peated here.  He  was  discharged  after  the 
expiration  of  his  enlistment  in  October,  1867. 

Returning  to  Chicago,  he  entered  the  law 
school  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and, 
after  a  full  course  of  two  years,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  did  not  enter  into  practice, 
but  instead  accepted  an  appointment  under 
General  Edward  S.  Solomon  as  deputy  county 
clerk,  and  took  charge  of  the  records  of  the 
county  court  before  Judge  James  B.  Brad  well. 
Having  assumed  the  responsibility  of  a  family, 
he  felt  the  need  of  pecuniary  means,  and 
during  two  years,  in  addition  to  his  official 
duties,  he  performed  full  night  work  in  the 
Chicago  post  office,  thus  enabling  himself  to 
support  his  own  family  and  that  of  his  father. 

In  1868,  Mr.  Cassette  was  elected  clerk 
of  the  circuit  court,  and  ex-officio  register 
of  deeds.  At  that  time  the  latter  officer  was 
entitled  to  receive  fees  for  services,  and  in 
the  active  condition  of  business  and  with 
numerous  transfers  of  real  estate  the  posi- 
tion became  one  of  no  little  responsibility  and 
the  source  of  a  considerable  revenue.  He  was 
a  Republican  in  politics,  and  took  an  active 
and  leading  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
party  and  in  the  direction  of  its  campaigns. 
He  served  no  less  than  seven  times  as  chair- 
man of  campaign  committees,  including  the 
memorable  caucus  in  which  the  Hon.  Charles 
B.  Farwell  was  pitted  as  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress against  Long  John  Wentworth.  With 
the  laurels  won  in  this  victorious  campaign, 
he  retired  from  active  participation  in  pol- 
itics and  devoted  himself  to  the  conduct  of 
a  private  business,  which  he  soon  established.. 
He  became  the  founder  and  manager  of  the 
firm  of  Norman  T.  Gassette  &  Co.,  engaged 


in  real  estate,  loans  and  renting,  in  which 
he  was  largely  and  successfully  occupied 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  For  the 
intelligent  and  skillful  conduct  of  this  busi- 
ness he  was  especially  qualified  by  his  famil- 
iarity with  the  public  records  and  his  fine  legal 
training,  which  enabled  him  to  judge  of  the 
validity  of  titles  and  to  discover  their 
defects. 

His  military  service  naturally  led  him  into 
connection  with  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  of  which  he  became  an  enthusias- 
tic member  and  a  prominent  officer.  At  the 
time  of  his  decease  he  was  commander  of 
Columbia  Post,  No.  706,  of  the  department 
of  Illinois,  an  organization  composed  of  gen- 
tlemen of  the  highest  social  standing. 

Mr.  Gassette  affiliated  with  the  Masonic 
body  in  1864,  becoming  a  Master  Mason  in 
Blair  Lodge,  No.  393,  and  afterwards 
a  member  of  Home  Lodge,  No.  508.  The 
bent  of  his  mind  and  the  direction  of  much 
of  his  study  impelled  him  to  an  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  the  mystic  rites  and  symbolism 
of  the  ancient  order,  and  he  made  rapid  pro- 
gress through  its  degrees,  and  received  its 
highest  honors  and  most  exalted  positions, 
attaining  the  supreme  council  of  the  thirty- 
third  degree  A.  A.  S.  Rite,  Northern  Masonic 
Grand  Jurisdiction,  U.  S.  A.  In  1874,  he 
was  chosen  Prelate  of  Apollo  Commandery, 
and  again  filled  the  office  during  a  second 
term.  In  1875,  he  was  chosen  Generalissimo, 
and  in  1876  Eminent  Commander,  which 
position  he  occupied,  with  the  exception  of 
a  single  year,  seven  years.  He  was  chairman 
of  a  joint  committee  of  management  to 
arrange  for  the  twenty- first  triennial  con- 
clave and  grand  encampment  of  Knights 
Templar  of  U.  S.  A.  held  in  Chicago  in  1880. 

In  1883  he  had  the  chief  responsibility  of 
arranging  an  excursion  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  Templars,  with  twenty  ladies,  across 
the  ocean,  visiting  England.  The  party  was 
brilliant  with  the  trappings  of  martial  order, 
and  distinguished  in  the  character  and  posi- 
tion of  its  members.  They  received  hospi- 
tality from  the  highest  ranks  of  society  at 
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London,  Liverpool  and  other  cities  of  Great 
Britain.  At  York  they  were  tendered  a 
magnificent  banquet  by  Ancient  Ebor  Pre- 
ceptory  in  the  Guild  Hall,  presided  over  by 
the  Lord  Mayor. 

After  the  return  of  the  party,  Mr.  Gassette 
held  all  the  offices  of  the  Grand  Comman- 
dery  of  Knights  Templar  of  Illinois.  As 
Eminent  Grand  Commander  he  conducted 
the  Templars  of  Illinois  in  1889  to  the  Tri- 
ennial Conclave  held  at  Washington. 

He  was  president  of  the  Masonic  Frater- 
nity Temple  Association  of  Chicago,  and 
had  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  mag- 
nificent Masonic  Temple  which  stands  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  State  and  Randolph 
streets.  The  corner  stone  of  the  stupendous 
edifice  was  laid  November  6,  1890,  but  its 
cap  stone  was  not  raised  to  its  place  until 
after  his  decease.  The  building  occupies  an 
area  on  the  ground  of  170  by  114  feet  and 
rises  eighteen  clear  stories  in  height.  Its 
interior  is  a  palace  of  marble,  and  the  struc- 
ture, towering  like  a  Pharos  on  the  shore  of 
the  great  lake,  over  which  it  throws  the 
splendor  of  its  electric  illumination,  while 
lifting  itself  as  an  enduring  and  emblematic 
monument  of  him  who  had  the  chief  direc- 
tion of  its  erection. 

Mr.  Gassette  was  a  religious  man,  having 
connection  with  the  Immanuel  Baptist 
church,  of  which  Dr.  G.  C.  Lorimer  was,  for 
many  years,  the  distinguished  pastor,  be- 
tween whom  and  himself  there  existed  the 
most  tender  relations  of  friendship. 

Mr.  Gassette  had  a  marked  personality. 
His  large  features,  broad  shoulders  and  mue- 
cular  limbs  betokened  strength  and  firmness. 
His  voice  was  strong  and  resonant.  He  was 


an  impressive  speaker,  and  especially  happy 
on  impromptu  occasions,  to  which  his  readi- 
ness and  vivacity  gave  him  frequent  calls. 

He  was  a  man  of  letters,  collecting  about 
him  a  fine  library  of  works  of  history,  science 
and  literature,  the  reading  of  which  delight- 
ed him,  he  spending  three  or  four  hours  of 
every  day  with  his  books.  He  was  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  history  of  worship,  its 
forms  and  symbols,  delving  among  the 
recordsof  the  Orient  for  their  treasures  of  oc- 
cult and  mystic  lore.  Above  all  he  had  the 
poetic  gift,  not  only  delighting  in  the  works 
of  the  great  poets,  but  himself  composing 
hymns,  ballads  and  lyrics,  some  of  which 
have  had  currency  throughout  the  literary 
world.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
magazines  and  newspapers.  A  hymn  from 
his  pen,  commencing 

"  Lord  above,  to  Thee  we  kneel; 
To  Thy  cross  we  cling." 

has  become  a  favorite  wherever  sung. 

Among  the  published  works  from  his  pen 
are  a  "  History  of  Apollo  Commandery," 
"Sketches  of  the  Grand  Commandery  of 
Illinois,"  and  a  "Burial  Ritual"  in  blank 
verse,  used  by  Masons  of  the  Scottish  Rite. 

His  social  qualities  being  strong  and  at- 
tractive, not  only  among  the  brethren  of  the 
"  Mystic  Rite  "but  in  general  society,  where 
he  was  a  favorite,  he  readily  attached  to  him- 
self friends  by  his  genial  manner  and  cordial 
spirit. 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  his  resi- 
dence was  upon  the  Grand  boulevard.  His 
wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Miss  Amelia 
L.  Boggs,  with  an  adult  son,  Wirt  K.  and 
a  daughter,  Grace,  survived  him. 


GEORGE    SCHNEIDER. 


America  owes  to  the  struggle  for  more 
liberal  government  in  central  Europe,  which 
culminated,  in  1848,  in  the  suppression  of  the 
patriots  and  in  the  self-expatriation  of 
manv  of  their  brilliant  leaders,  some  of  her 


best   citizens.      The  reader  will  readily    re- 
call the  names  of  General  Franz  Siegel  and 
Carl   Schurz,  as  shining  examples  of   these 
German-American  patriots. 
Among  them  not  the  least  conspicuous  is 
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George  Schneider,  who  for  more  than  forty 
years  has  been  a  resident  of  Chicago,  and  has 
borne  a  distinguished  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  civic  life,  through  the  press,  in 
politics,  in  public  administration  and  in 
finances. 

He  was  born  in  Piermaseus,  a  town  in 
Rhenish  Bavaria,  December  13th,  1823. 
His  father,  Ludwig  Schneider,  was  a  gentle- 
man in  the  middle  class,  and  gave  his  son  a 
superior  education  in  the  Latin  school  of  his 
town.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  he 
adopted  the  profession  of  journalism,  for 
which  his  taste  and  education  well  adapted 
him.  Sympathizing  with  the  promotors  of 
liberal  ideas  in  government,  he  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  revolutionary  forces,  in  which  he 
became  an  officer.  When  the  revolt  against 
the  Bavarian  government  was  suppressed 
through  the  intervention  of  Prussia,  the 
patriot  forces  to  which  he  belonged  took 
refuge  in  France.  When  it  became  evident 
that  the  cause  in  which  they  had  struggled 
was  hopeless,  Mr.  Schneider,  then  a  young 
man  of  twenty-six  years,  sought  a  permanent 
asylum  from  political  persecution  in  America. 
After  visiting  New  York  and  Cleveland, 
without  finding  an  opening  which  seemed 
suited  to  his  ambition,  he  went  to  St.  Louis, 
where,  with  a  brother  who  was  also  an  exile, 
he  started  in  1849  a  newspaper  entitled  Neue 
Zeit.  It  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
German-born  population  and,  in  harmony 
with  the  humane  instincts  which  had 
prompted  its  proprietors  to  take  up  arms 
against  tyranny  in  their  own  land,  it  was 
animated  by  liberal  anti-slavery  sentiments. 
The  newspaper  establishment  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  destroyed  by  fire  a  year  after  it 
was  started,  and  Mr.  Schneider  accepted  a 
professorship  of  foreign  languages  and  litera- 
ture in  a  college  near  St.  Louis. 

The  Illinois  Stants  Zeitung,  established  in 
Chicago  by  Robert  Bernhard  Hooffgen  in 
1849,  at  first  as  a  weekly  newspaper  and 
successively  increasing  the  frequency  of  its 
issue  to  semi-weekly  and  tri-weekly  as  its 
circulation  increased,  had  gained  such  influ- 


ence as  to  attract  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Schneider,  who  was  eager  to  re-engage  in  his 
chosen  vocation. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1851,  he  became 
editorially  connected  with  the  paper,  which 
was  at  that  time  made  a  daily.  The  next 
year  it  was  enlarged  and  Mr.  Schneider 
purchased  a  half  interest.  In  1854,  a  Sun- 
day edition  was  issued,  which  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Sunday  newspaper  in  Chicago. 

In  1852  the  question  of  inaugurating  a 
public  water  works  system  was  submitted  to 
the  popular  vote,  and  carried  largely  through 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Schneider  and  the  Staals 
Zeitung  against  great  opposition,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  the  Hon.  John  Wentworth. 

When  the  discussions  of  the  relations  of 
the  general  government  to  slavery  began  to 
attract  popular  attention,  through  the  at- 
tempted repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
and  the  introduction  by  Senator  Douglas  of 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  the  columns  of 
the  Staats  Zeitung,  under  the  strong  and 
stirring  editorials  written  by  Mr.  Schneider, 
became  an  exponent  of  popular  opposition 
to  the  measure,  and  the  journal  was  a  leader 
in  the  opposition  to  the  aggressions  of  the 
slave  power.  On  the  29th  of  January,  1854, 
Mr.  Schneider  convoked  the  first  popular 
meeting  held  in  the  country  to  express 
hostility  to  the  pending  bill.  It  was  held  at 
Warner's  hall,  on  Randolph  and  Clark 
streets,  and  passed  strong  resolutions,  which 
were  sent  to  Hon.  John  Wentworth,  then  a 
member  of  the  house  of  representatives  from 
Chicago,  and  so  convinced  him  of  the  trend 
of  public  sentiment  among  his  constituency 
that  he  broke  away  from  the  Democratic 
party  and  voted  against  the  bill.  This  meet- 
ing and  these  resolutions  are  claimed  to  have 
paved  the  way  for  the  formation  of  the  Re- 
publican party  in  the  United  States. 

Political  feeling  aroused  by  the  discussion 
ran  so  high  that  the  office  of  the  Staats  Zeit- 
ung, which  was  recognized  as  an  instigator  of 
the  sentiment,  was  assailed  by  a  mob.  Many 
citizens  proffered  their  assistance,  but  the  de- 
termined editor,  who  had  in  his  native  land 
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defied  armed  tyranny,  announced  his  pur- 
pose to  defend  his  property,  and  arming 
himself  and  his  assistants  presented  such  a 
determined  opposition  to  the  infuriated  mul- 
titudes that  they  were  awed,  and  abandoned 
the  forcible  attempt.  It  is  related  that  on 
this  occasion  Dr.  Aaron  Gibbs,  who  admired 
the  heroic  attitude  of  the  paper,  collected 
such  a  number  of  advertisements  that  it  was 
obliged  to  issue  an  extra  sheet  to  contain 
them. 

An  important  editorial  convention  was 
held  at  Decatur,  in  February,  1856,  at 
which  such  prominent  politicians  as  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Norman  B.  Judd,  John  M.  Pal 
mer  and  B.  C.  Cook  attended.  Mr.  Schnei- 
der offered  a  set  of  resolutions  denouncing 
the  encroachments  of  slavery,  and  favoring 
the  equal  rights  of  foreign  born  citizens  in 
the  exercise  of  political  relations.  It  was  a 
period  when  the  old  political  parties,  espe- 
cially the  Whig,  were  verging  towards  disin- 
tegration. The  anti-slavery  sentiment  was 
strongly  asserting  itself  in  the  North,  and 
a  considerable  native  American  feeling  was 
being  arroused  and  consolidated  as  a  politi- 
cal organization.  The  resolutions,  especially 
that  relating  to  foreign  born  citizens,  were 
bitterly  assailed,  but  passed  amid  a  tumult  of 
excitement.  Mr,  Lincoln  said  to  some  of 
his  friends  who  were  favorable  to  the  native 
American  party  that  "Mr.  Schneider's  reso- 
lutions contained  nothing  that  had  not  been 
said  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence." 
At  the  convention  held  at  Bloomington  that 
year,  Mr.  Schneider  was  elected  delegate  at 
large  to  the  Philadelphia  convention,  where 
John  C.  Fremont  was  nominated  for  the 
presidency.  Through  the  skillful  tactics  of 
the  Illinois  delegates  the  "  Illinois  resolu- 
tions,", as  they  were  termed,  were  incorpor- 
ated in  the  platform. 

After  a  bitter  struggle,  in  which  so  staunch 
a  Republican  as  Thaddeus  Stevens  denounced 
them  as  an  insult  to  the  native  American 
party  of  Pennsylvania,  two-thirds  of  the 
German  papers,  under  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Schneider,  joined  the  Eepublican  party,  and 


the  enthusiastic  editor,  taking  the  stump, 
brought  nearly  the  entire  German  population 
to  the  support  of  the  ticket  and  the  party. 

As  the  next  presidential  canvass  approached, 
Mr.  Schneider  favored  the  nomination  of 
William  H.  Seward,  but  in  the  national  con- 
vention held  in  Chicago,  to  which  he  was  a 
delegate,  he  yielded  his  preference  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  between  whom  and  himself 
a  warm  personal  friendship  existed. 

When,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
election,  secession  became  imminent,  Mr. 
Schneider  was  foremost  in  stimulating  a 
sentiment  favorable  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Union,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  struggle  in 
arms.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  call 
for  the  great  war  meeting  which  was  held  in 
Chicago  on  the  5th  of  January,  1861,  and  in 
August  of  that  year  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Union  defense  committee. 
During  the  same  year  Mr.  Schneider  was 
appointed  by  President  Lincoln,  consul  to 
Denmark;  his  special  mission  being  to  influ- 
ence opinion  in  northern  Europe  in  favor  of 
the  government.  In  this  mission,  through 
his  influence  with  the  conductors  of  the  press, 
he  was  eminently  successful.  Returning  to 
Chicago,  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the 
Stoats  Zeitung,  and  in  August,  1862,  accepted 
the  appointment  tendered  by  Mr.  Lincoln  of 
collector  of  internal  revenue  at  Chicago. 
This  office  he  held  for  four  years,  during 
which  period  it  constantly  assumed  greater 
importance. 

In  1876  Mr.  Schneider  was  nominated 
Minister  to  Switzerland  by  President  Hayes, 
which  position  he  was  constrained  for  private 
reasons  to  decline.  He  was  an  elector  at 
large  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  1880. 

Soon  after  the  expiration  of  his  office  as 
collector,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
State  savings  institution,  which  position  he 
held  until  1871.  During  this  time  he  de- 
veloped such  an  aptness  for  financial  man- 
agement that  in  1871  he  was  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  National  Bank  of  Illinois, 
which  he  has  now  held  for  twenty-two  years. 
During  his  administration  the  institution  has 
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prospered  and  become  one  of  the  great 
banks  of  the  city. 

Other  positions  of  honor  which  he  has 
held  are  those  of  the  presidency  of  the 
German  society,  and  the  treasurership  of  the 
Illinois  Humane  society.  In  the  former 
capacity  he  interested  himself  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  bill  for  the  protection  of  immigrants 
which  became  a  law. 

Art  received  his  patronage,  amidst  the 
excitement  of  politics  and  the  responsibilities 
of  finance.  In  1885  he  was  a  director  of  the 
Chicago  Festival  Associaton,  that  gave  to  the 
city  the  enjoyment  of  listening  to  some  of  the 
best  musical  talent  of  the  world. 

Soon  after  becoming  settled  in  Chicago, 
Mr.  Schneider  married  Miss  Matilda  Schloet- 
zer,anative  of  the  same  province  of  Rhenish 


Bavaria  with  himself.  They  have  been 
blessed  with  a  family  of  seven  daughters. 

The  political  offenses  which  drove  him 
from  his  native  Bavaria  have  long  been  con- 
doned, and  he  has  had  the  pleasure  of  re-visit- 
ing the  home  of  his  birth  and  renewing 
associations  with  places  and  people  which 
were  dear  to  him  in  his  early  life. 

Mr.  Schneider  has  reached  the  limit  of 
three  score  and  ten,  and,  despite  a  career  of 
singular  variety  and  excitement,  he  is  still 
able  to  bear  the  burden  of  highest  responsi- 
bility. 

In  the  line  of  political  influence,  bearing 
upon  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  and  the 
assertion  of  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
toleration,  he  has  been  among  the  foremost 
men  of  his  time  and  adopted  country. 


PHILIP    A.    HOYNE. 


This  gentleman,  who  is  among  the  best 
known  citizens  of  Chicago,  especially  in  legal 
circles,  has  resided  here  since  his  boyhood, 
now  more  than  fifty  years.  His  native  place 
is  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  was  born 
November  20th,  1824.  His  parents  were 
exiles  from  Ireland,  and  died  before  he  had 
scarcely  passed  his  childhood,  leaving  him 
little  patrimony  beyond  the  natural  qualities 
which  have  developed  in  him  a  robust,  hon- 
orable and  self-dependent  manhood.  His 
older  brother,  the  late  Thomas  Hoyne,  had 
already  made  his  home  in  Chicago,  where 
Philip  A.,  then  sixteen  years  old,  joined  him. 
He  first  came  to  Chicago  in  1841,  but  only 
became  permanently  settled  ten  years  later. 
The  intervening  time  was  passed  partly  in 
Galena,  to  which  point  his  brother  had  re- 
moved, and  partly  in  Chicago.  During  these 
years  he  made  desultory  attempts  at  obtaining 
an  education — sometimes  at  school,  much  of 
the  time  in  his  brother's  law  office — and  mak- 
ing the  while  tentative  business  trials. 

During  these  unsettled  years  he  took  upon 
himself  the  responsibilities  of  married  life. 
The  lady  who  linked  her  fortunes  with  the 


young  man  was  a  daughter  of  D'Arcy  A. 
French,  a  man  of  distinguished  literary  fame. 
The  marriage  was  solemnized  April  29th, 
1849,  between  Mr.  Hoyne  and  Miss  Teresa 
C.  French, 

His  last  settlement  in  Chicago  dates  from 
1851,  when  he  formed  a  partnership  in  the 
real  estate  business  with  the  late  Col.  J.  B. 
F.  Russell.  Two  years  later  he  received  the 
appointment  of  clerk  of  the  recorder's 
court  of  Chicago,  and  commenced  a  connec- 
tion with  the  judicial  machinery  of  the  city, 
which  in  one  form  or  another  has  continued 
to  the  present  time.  Availing  himself  of  the 
leisure  time  allowed  by  the  not  burdensome 
duties  of  his  clerkship,  he  betook  himself  to 
the  study  of  law,  in  which  he  had  already 
gained  considerable  proficiency  in  his 
brother's  office,  and  early  in  1855  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Chicago  bar.  At  a  later  period 
he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  About  the 
time  of  his  accession  to  the  bar,  Judge 
Drummond  conferred  on  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  United  States  commissioner  for  the 
district  of  Illinois.  He  is  older  in  service 
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in  that  branch  of  judicial  administration 
than  any  other  commissioner  iu  the  North- 
west. The  position,  while  inconspicuous,  is 
one  of  responsibility  and  no  little  dignity, 
and  has  been  held  by  Mr.  Hoyne  for  thirty- 
nine  years  past.  Mr.  lloyne  has  been  con- 
nected with  many  of  the  enterprises  which 
from  time  to  time  have  engaged  the  thought 
and  activity  of  the  citizens  of  Chicago, 
where  he  is  widely  and  familiarly  known. 
Like  his  distinguished  brother,  he  has  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  the  promotion  of  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  city.  In  1874  he  was 
appointed  by  Mayor  Colvin  a  member  of  the 
board  of  education,  re-appointed  by  Mayor 
Heath  in  1877,  and  three  years  later  by  Mayor 
Harrison.  In  all  he  served  for  nine  years 
on  the  school  board,  and  was  its  presiding 
officer  for  two  terms. 

When  the  agitation  which  culminated  in 
the  secession  of  the  southern  States  was  ris- 
ing to  fever  heat,  Mr.  Hoyne  was  chosen  as 
one  of  a  committee  of  one  hundred  citizens 
who  accompanied  the  mayor  and  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  Washington,  in  the 
hope  of  averting  the  disaster.  The  commit- 
tee was  warmly  received  by  Senator  Douglas 
and  the  representatives  of  Illinois,  and  ac- 
corded an  interview  with  President  Buchan- 
an, but  such  was  the  desperation  of  the  sit- 
uation, that  their  mission  was  fruitless. 

Mr.  Hoyne  was  patriotic,  and  cast  his  lot 
with  the  war  Democratic  party,  of  which  he 
became  a  noted  member,  and  was  for  five 
years  prior  to  1876  a  member  of  the  Kepub- 
lican  State  central  committee  of  Illinois. 

In  the  years  before  the  war  Mr.  Hoyne  was 
prominent  in  the  fire  and  military  organiza- 
tions of  the  city,  having  been  enrolled  among 
the  members  of  the  Old  Artillery.  Later 


he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Union 
League  Club  of  Chicago,  and  has  been  on  its 
directory.  In  social  organizations  Mr.  Hoyne 
has  borne  a  conspicuous  and  influential  part. 
The  benevolent  and  fraternal  organizations 
of  Masonry  and  Odd  Fellowship  number  him 
among  their  active  and  devoted  members, 
and  have  conferred  on  him  their  highest 
honors.  In  the  days  when  the  "  Sons  of 
Malta"  were  a  flourishing  organization,  he 
was  the  "  lord  high  chancellor,"  a  title  at 
least  significant  of  judicial  dignity. 

The  great  fire  of  1871  gave  Mr.  Hoyne 
an  experience  of  danger  and  terror  that 
will  not  be  easily  erased  from  his  memory. 
His  dwelling  was  in  the  path  of  destruc- 
tion, though  at  first  its  neighborhood  was 
not  thought  to  be  in  danger.  As  the  flames 
approached  with  insatiate  fury,  Mr. 
Hoyne,  leaving  his  effects  to  their  fate,  es- 
caped with  his  wife,  through  streets  of  flame, 
to  the  lake  shore.  There,  hemmed  in  by 
blazing  piles  of  lumber  on  one  side  and  a 
row  of  low,  frame  houses  close  to  the  lake  on 
the  other,  they  were  compelled  to  remain 
for  eleven  hours,  until  the  fire  had  consumed 
everything  before  it  and  opened  a  path  for 
escape.  It  was  probably  through  the  vivid 
impressions  left  by  this  experience  that  he 
was  prompted  to  initiate  the  movement  to 
erect  a  permanent  memorial  of  the  great 
disaster. 

Mr.  Hoyne,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  is  yet 
in  the  active  discharge  of  official  duties  at 
the  government  building,  and  enjoys  with 
vigor  of  body  and  acuteness  of  mind  the 
satisfaction  of  participating  in  the  pulsing 
life  of  the  great  city  of  his  home. 

The  family  consists,  besides  Mrs.  Hoyne,  of 
two  sons,AVilliam  A.  and  John  Thomas  Hoyne. 


WILLIAM    HENRY   BEIDLER. 


W.  H.  Beidler  was  born  July  20,  1851,  in 
Chicago,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided 
and  is  content  to  remain.  He  is  the  second 
child  of  Jacob  Beidler,  who,  coming  to  Illi- 


nois in  1842  and  to  Chicago  in  1844,  has  risen 
by  force  of  his  industry  and  character  from  a 
self-supporting  young  man,  to  be  one  of  the 
wealthiest  of  the  citizens  of  Chicago.  The 
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family  settled  in  Pennsylvania  before  the 
revolutionary  war.  Mr.  Beidler  obtained 
his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Chi- 
cago. Having  passed  through  the  inferior 
grades,  he  entered  the  high  school,  where  he 
completed  his  course.  He  then  obtained  a 
commercial  education  in  Bryant  &  Stratton's 
business  college.  Having  completed  his 
education,  he  entered  his  father's  office,  and 
learned,  in  the  school  of  practical  experience, 
the  lumber  business,  in  which  the  elder  Beid- 
ler was  largely  interested,  having  saw-mills 
at  Muskegon,  Michigan,  and  a  lumber  yard 
at  Beach  and  Taylor  streets  in  Chicago.  In 
1878  he  became  interested  in  the  business, 
and  in  1884  was  its  manager.  In  1891  he 
succeeded  his  father  and  became  sole  proprie- 
tor. In  the  meantime  the  yards  had  been 
removed  to  the  lumber  district  on  the  south 
branch,  south  of  Twenty-second  street, 
where  Mr.  Beidler  handles  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  million  feet  of  lumber  per  year. 

July  5,  1»77,  Mr.  Beidler  married  Miss 
Ada  M.  Gregory,  daughter  of  Daniel  Greg- 
ory, Esq.,  of  Chicago.  Their  two  children 
did  not  survive  their  infancy.  The  family 


residence  is  at  No.  270  Jackson  boulevard. 
Mr.  Beidler  is  a  member  of  the  Third  Pres- 
byterian church,  but  attends  the  worship  of 
the  Episcopal  church  with  his  wife,  who  is 
a  member  of  that  communion.  He  has  had 
membership  in  the  Illinois  and  La  Salle 
clubs,  but  in  the  pressure  of  the  conduct  of 
a  large  and  engrossing  business,  prefers  the 
more  quiet  social  pleasures,  which  yield  re- 
laxation and  refreshment,  and  especially  the 
restful  retreat  of  his  home. 

Mr.  Beidler's  father  is  still  living,  and 
although  in  advanced  age  continues  to  man- 
age his  extensive  interests.  The  son, 
having  as  yet  scarcely  reached  middle  life,  is 
an  example  of  one  born  to  wealth,  and  raised 
amid  the  temptations  of  a  great  city,  who 
has  avoided  frivolity  and  excess  and  given 
himself  to  a  life  of  sobriety  and  industry. 

He  has  an  excellent  business  faculty  and 
experience,  is  well  informed  on  the  questions 
of  the  day,  takes  a  lively  interest  in  the 
well-being  of  the  community,  and  is  in  all 
respects  an  honorable  and  creditable  repre- 
sentative of  the  first  generation  of  native 
born  Chicagoans. 


SENACA    D.    KIMBARK. 


In  the  mind  of  every  Chicagoan  the  name 
Kimbark  at  once  suggests  the  proud  position 
which  the  city  has  attained  among  the  cen- 
tres of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  of  the 
United  States,  owing  to  the  intimate  con- 
nection of  Senica  D.  Kimbark,  alike  with 
the  inception  and  the  development  of  this 
important  department  of  manufactures  and 
commerce  in  the  West. 

He  was  born  at  Venice,  Cayuga  county, 
New  York,  on  March  4,  1832,  but  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  twenty-one  years  he 
lived  in  Livingston  county,  in  the  same 
State,  whither  his  parents  had  removed . 

He  acquired  an  education  which  at  that 
time  was  considered  far  above  the  average 
at  the  district  schools,  supplemented  by  the 
training  which  he  received  at  the  academies 


of  Geneseo  and  Canandaigua.  His  vaca- 
tions he  alloted  to  teaching  school  and  work- 
ing upon  his  father's  farm;  alternating 
between  a  pursuit  which  tended  at  once  to 
fix  his  knowledge  and  inculcate  habits  of 
exactitude  and  self-restraint,  and  an  occu- 
pation well  calculated  to  develop  his  physical 
strength. 

In  1852  he  left  the  paternal  roof-tree, 
intent  upon  hewing  out  his  own  way  to  suc- 
cess. Coming  to  Chicago  in  that  year,  in 
1853  he  engaged  with  the  firm  of  E.  G.  Hall 
&  Company,  and  soon  thereafter  became 
junior  partner.  For  more  than  forty  years 
he  has  been  a  resident  of  the  city  of  his 
adoption,  whose  citizens  have  repeatedly 
testified  their  appreciation  of  his  personal 
and  civic  worth. 
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The  firm  with  which  he  at  first  connected 
himself  (E.  G.  Hall  &  Co.)  has  undergone 
many  mutations  in  the  style  of  the  co- 
partnership. In  1860  it  became  Hall,  Kim- 
bark  &  Co.,  in  1873,  Kimbark  Brothers  &  Co.; 
and  in  1876  Mr.  Kimbark  became  the  sole 
proprietor  of  a  business  which,  in  magnitude, 
had  far  surpassed  the  anticipations  of  its 
founders.  Hall,  Kimbark  &  Co.  suffered 
severely  in  the  great  fire  of  1871,  as  did  also 
Mr.  Kimbark  individually.  He  found  his 
resources  severely  taxed,  but  indomitable 
energy,  joined  to  keen  business  sagacity,  suc- 
cessfully carried  him  through  vicissitudes 
which  might  have  wrecked  a  man  of  less 
tact  and  fainter  courage.  .The  best  commen- 
tary upon  his  enterprise  and  perseverance  is 
afforded  by  the  immense  establishment 
which  he  owns  and  conducts  (the  largest  of 
its  character  in  the  West  to-day),  no  less 
than  by  the  record  for  business  ability  and 
commercial  integrity  which  he  has  built  up 
during  four  decades. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Kimbark  opened  a 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  carriage 
wood-work  in  Michigan.  Preferring  to  have 
this  branch  of  his  business  conducted  at  a 
point  where  he  might  more  readily  give  it 
personal  supervision,  he  removed  this  factory, 
in  1891,  to  Elkhart,  Indiana.  The  new 
location  was  selected  with  rare  acumen, 
hardwood  lumber  being  abundant  and  trans- 
portation facilities  excellent.  The  factory 
proper  is  400x80  feet  in  dimensions,  de- 
tached from  which  is  an  engine  house  and 
bending  room,  18<)x40  feet.  The  plant  is 
equipped  with  machines  of  the  latest  pattern, 
thirteen  of  which  are  original,  and  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  prosperous  in  the  coun- 
try. 

From  the  very  outset  of  his  business 
career,  Mr.  Kimbark  has  kept  in  close  touch 
with  every  department  of  the  industries  of 
whose  perfection  his  own  establishment  has 
been  so  high  an  exponent.  No  detail  of  his 
vast  business  has  been  too  minute  to  attract 
his  attention,  and  his  opinion  is  accepted  by 
his  brethren  of  the  trade  as  that  of  an  ex- 


pert. The  regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  his 
commercial  brethren  has  been  repeatedly 
attested  in  trade  conventions,  where  his 
unaffected  manners  and  quick  perceptions 
always  command  respect. 

In  civic  affairs  his  record  has  been  an 
enviable  one.  His  public  career — like  the 
history  of  his  private  life — shows  no  blot. 
In  1869,  when  the  south  park  system  was 
under  consideration,  Mr.  Kimbark  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  three  commissioners  to 
locate  the  same.  No  better  selection  could 
have  been  made.  He  possessed  at  once  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  city's  needs  and 
an  abiding  faith  in  Chicago's  future.  His 
fellow-commissioners  were  Chauncey  T. 
Bo  wen  and  James  H.  Kees,  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  board  were  unanimous. 
These  gentlemen  would  seem  to  have  been 
gifted  with  prescience.  A  comparatively 
short  examination  of  the  proposed  sites  and 
a  brief  interchange  of  views  enabled  them 
to  reach  a  conclusion.  They  selected  Wash- 
ington and  Jackson  Parks  (with  the  now 
famous  "Midway")  as  they  are  located  to- 
day. Some  hostile  criticism  was  incurred 
from  those  who  considered  the  site  chosen  as 
being  entirely  "too  far  south, "but  Chicago's 
history  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the 
commissioners'  action,  and  Mr.  Kimbark 
and  his  confreres  have  a  claim  upon  public 
gratitude  for  the  sound  philosophy  which 
prompted  their  choice. 

An  illustration  of  Mr.  Kimbark's  unswerv- 
ing devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  people 
was  afforded  in  the  attitude  which  he 
assumed  relative  to  the  controversy  touching 
the  ownership  of  the  "  lake  front,"  and  the 
alleged  grasping  policy  of  a  great  corpora- 
tion. Being  satisfied  that  this  valuable 
property  •  really  belonged  to  Chicago,  he 
unswervingly  opposed  every  form  of  en- 
croachment. 

Mr.  Kimbark's  early  political  affiliations 
were  with  the  Democratic  party,  but  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  brought 
about  a  revulsion  of  sentiment.  His  anti- 
slavery  sympathies  were  stirred,  and  since 
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the  organization  of  the  Republican  party  he 
has  supported  its  general  policy,  while  fear- 
lessly criticising  its  mistakes  and  maintain- 
ing a  thoroughly  non-partisan  position  as 
regards  local,  municipal  issues.  He  main- 
tains that  by  its  ability,  experience,  patriot- 
ism and  prestige,  the  Republican  party  is 
competent  to  govern  the  nation,  to  correct 
its  own  mistakes,  to  progress  with  the 
advancement  of  the  people  and  the  progress 
of  the  world.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war,  he  early  placed  himself,  by  both  word 
and  deed,  on  the  side  of  the  government  and 
the  Union. 

Oue  of  his  partners,  Capt.  Chas.  T.  Boal, 
went  to  "the  front."  His  brother,  George 
M.,  also  a  member  of  the  firm,  interested 
himself  in  securing  enlistments,  and  par- 
ticularly in  organizing  the  company  known 
as  the  ''Kimbark  Guards."  Meanwhile  the 
elder  members  of  the  firm,  Messrs.  Kimbark 
&  Hall,  conducted  the  business  and  were 
among  the  foremost  in  contributing  to  and 
raising  those  vast  sums  without  which  the 
war  for  the  Union  could  not  have  been 
prosecuted  to  a  successful  issue. 

While  Mr.  Kimbark  has  thus  been 
identified  with  the  city's  development  from 
an  early  date  and  has  been  more  than  once 
offered  political  preferment,  he  has  chosen 
to  remain  in  the  walks  of  private  life,  where 
he  could  most  readily  gratify  his  kindly  and 
hospitable  impulses. 

At  present,  notwithstanding  his  three 
score  years,  he  appears  in  the  prime  of  life, 
in  full  possession  of  all  his  powers.  He  pos- 
sesses that  strong,  buoyant  temperament, 
which  enables  him  to  meet  the  vicissitudes  of 
life  with  fortitude,  a  quality  essential  to  men 
who  deal  with  large  affairs.  Among  his 
business  associates,  as  in  the  community  at 
large,  he  is  noted  for  his  uncompromising 
integrity.  His  sympathies  are  keen  and 
broad,  leading  him  to  co-operate  in  every 
scheme  calculated  to  advance  the  general 
good  or  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his 
fellow  men.  His  mind  is  clear,  reflective, 
even  philosophical;  and  along  the  lines  of 


general  social  and  industrial  affairs  he  is  a 
close  observer  and  a  deep  thinker. 

He  has  bean  an  honored  member  of  the 
Union  League  club  almost  since  the  date  of 
its  organization;  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  Washington  Park  and  of  the  Chicago 
clubs;  and  an  influential  member  of  the 
Calumet. 

AVhile  Mr.  Kimbark  is  a  member  of  no 
church,  he  has  proved  the  breadth  of  his 
sympathy  with  every  movement  looking  to- 
ward the  possible  elevation  of  humanity  by 
liberal  contributions  to  all  denominations. 
The  existence  of  God  and  the  innate  divinity 
of  Christ  are  to  him  lasting  verities.  While 
not  believing  in  the  doctrine  of  vicarious 
atonement,  he  has  cherished  from  boyhood 
an  abiding  conviction  that  the  Creator  will 
consign  no  soul  made  in  His  image  to  eternal 
ruin.  Sin  entails  loss  and  virtue  brings  re- 
ward. By  a  life  of  probity,  of  self-sacrifice, 
of  love,  man  approaches  the  perfections  of 
Christ's  character  and  thus  "works  out  his 
own  salvation."  Practical  morality  is  to  him 
more  than  any  theoretical  religion,  and  it  is 
this  principle  which  he  has  sought  to  bring 
into  his  daily  life. 

In  1856  Mr.  Kimbark  married  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Pruyn,  a  daughter  of  Hon.  Peter  Pruyn 
at  one  time  a  colleague  of  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las in  the  State  senate  of  Illinois.  After  the 
death  of  her  first  husband  Mrs.  Pruyn 
married  Thomas  Church,  Esq.,  an  early  cit- 
izen of  Chicago.  Mrs.  Kimbark  can  boast 
of  having  been  an  early  settler,  having  been 
born  on  the  date  of  the  inauguration  of 
William  B.  Ogden,  the  city's  first  mayor. 
Her  ready  wit,  bright  intellectual  powers, 
kindly  disposition,  and  genial  manners  have 
won  for  her  a  circle  of  friends  which  mere 
social  prominence  could  not  attract.  Her 
charities  are  liberal  and  continuous,  but  us- 
ually bestowed  with  that  personal  supervision 
which  renders  them  doubly  welcome  to  the 
recipient. 

The  fruit  of  the  marriage  has  been  four 
children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Both 
young  men  are  associated  with  their  father 
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in  business,  the  older,  Charles  A.,  in  the 
capacity  of  general  manager,  and  the 
younger,  Walter,  as  superintendent  of  the 
carriage,  hardware,  trimmings  and  mount- 


ings departments.  Bqth  give  promise  of 
exemplifying  the  same  traits  which  have 
made  their  father's  life  so  prolific  of  the 
lessons  taught  by  example. 


CHARLES    GOODRICH    HAMMOND- 


Colonel  Hammond,  as  he  was  known 
among  his  familiar  friends,  came  to  Chicago 
in  1852,  with  the  entrance  of  the  first  rail- 
road, witli  the  management  of  which  he  was 
connected,  and  for  the  next  thirty-two 
years,  until  his  death,  he  was  prominently 
connected  with  the  traffic  management  of 
important  railroads  entering  the  city,  or 
tributary  to  its  business.  His  business  life 
was  intimately  associated  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  railroads  of  the 
West.  His  executive  ability  and  practical 
sagacity  were  most  important  elements  in 
the  success  of  the  system,  and  through  it,  in 
the  marvelous  growth  of  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  city.  But  he  was  much 
more  than  a  business  man;  his  life  was  domi- 
nated by  a  high  sense  of  responsibility  and 
devoted  to  the  service  of  religion,  philan- 
thropy and  the  upbuilding  of  institutions  of 
education.  He  was  diligent  in  business,  a 
master  of  the  art  of  accumulation  by  organ- 
ized enterprise,  and  equally  a  master  of  the 
art  of  distribution  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor 
for  the  abiding  welfare  of  mankind.  He  had 
none  of  the  lust  of  sordid  souls  for  wealth,  but 
gave  as  freely  as  he  received,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  a  career  of  almost  unexampled  prosperity 
he  left  no  great  private  estate,  but  was  rich 
beyond  the  ordinary  measure  of  mankind, 
in  the  perpetually  fruitful  foundations  which 
his  liberality  and  personal  devotion  had 
established. 

The  ancestry  of  Colonel  Hammond  was 
among  the  most  notable  of  New  England. 
He  was  himself  permeated  with  the  New 
England  spirit,  and  the  grand  result  of  his 
life's  work  has  been  to  build  again,  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  the  institutions 
which  have  made  New  England  morally 


great.  His  earliest  known  ancestor  was  one 
Thomas  Hammond,  of  Lavenham,  Suffolk 
county,  England, who  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  first  Ameri- 
can ancestor  was  Thomas  Hammond,  Jr.,  of 
Newton,  Mass.,  who  died  in  1675.  His 
maternal  connections  were  Goodriches,  many 
of  whom  were  distinguished  in  church  and 
State,  and  some  of  whom  were  eminent  in 
literature. 

His  parents  were  Chester  and  Fannie 
(Goodrich)  Hammond,  residents  of  Bolton, 
Conn.,  where  Charles  G.  was  bora  Juno  4, 
1804.  The  family  moved  when  he  was  yet  a 
child  to  Smyrna,  Chenango  county,  N.  Y., 
where,  in  a  rural  community,  composed 
chiefly  of  the  immigrants  from  New  England, 
and  in  rural  pursuits  he  grew  to  manhood. 
Besides  the  common  schools,  he  was  sent  to 
an  academy  in  the  neighboring  village  of 
Whitesboro,  where  his  education,  so  far  as  it 
was  imparted  in  the  schools,  was  completed. 
At  the  early  age  of  twelve  years  he  united 
with  the  Congregational  church  of  Sher- 
burue,  N.  Y.,  and  ever  after  was  connected 
with  that  branch  of  the  church,  and  was  a 
most  zealous  and  indefatigable  propagator  of 
its  faith  and  polity.  His  parents  had  des- 
tined him  for  the  ministry,  a  purpose  in 
which  he  heartily  coincided,  and  from  which 
he  was  only  diverted  by  conditions  of  health, 
which  seemed  to  forbid  a  sedentary  mode  of 
life.  Such  circumstances,  commonly  reck- 
oned as  accidents,  are  by  persons  of  Col. 
Hammond's  religious  faith  accepted  as 
providences.  While  manyare  divinely  called 
to  the  ministry,  some  are  by  as  emphatic  a 
call  diverted  from  it,  to  find  perchance  still 
more  useful  careers. 

Not  long  after  completing  his   education 
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Mr.  Hammond  became  principal  of  the 
academy,  for  which  he  prepared  himself  by 
diligent  reading  and  study.  While  engaged 
in  this  work  he  became  acquainted  with  Miss 
Charlotte  B.  Doolittle,  daughter  of  General 
Doolittle,  of  revolutionary  fame,  with  whom 
he  contracted  marriage,  and  who  shared  with 
him  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  a  long  life  of 
mutual  love  and  helpfulness. 

Upon  leaving  Whitesboro,  Mr.  Hammond 
undertook  merchandising  at  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  which  he  pursued  with  indifferent 
success.  In  1834  he  removed  to  Detroit,  and 
in  183C  took  up  his  abode  atUnion  City,Mich., 
where  he  soon  found  appreciation  besides 
employment  suited  to  his  ability,  and  where 
he  remained  for  sixteen  years.  In  1839  he 
was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  Michigan, 
and,  although  not  a  lawyer,  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  judiciary  committee,  an  un- 
usual mark  of  appreciation  of  superior  qual- 
ities, of  soundness  of  judgment  and  practi- 
cal sagacity.  After  completing  his  legisla- 
tive duties,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Barry  auditor  general  of  the  State,  in 
which  office  he  signalized  himself  by  intro- 
ducing reforms  in  the  mode  of  taxation  and 
in  the  fiscal  system. 

When  President  Polk  assumed  the  admin- 
istration of  the  general  government,  Mr. 
Hammond  was  made  collector  of  the  port  of 
Detroit.  These  high  official  trusts  developed 
a  capacity  for  systematic  labor,  and  adminis- 
trative ability,  which  was  not  long  in  receiv- 
ing due  appreciation.  The  Michigan  Cen- 
tral railroad,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
State,  after  many  embarassments,  had  at  last 
made  its  entrance  into  Chicago.  In  organ- 
izing its  departments  for  the  practical  work 
of  transportation,  Mr.  Hammond  was  select- 
ed as  manager  of  its  freight  traffic,  and  in 
May,  1852,  took  up  his  residence  in  Chicago. 
He  was  then  forty-eight  years  old.  A  youth 
passed  in  rural  labor,  the  experience's  with 
his  engagements  as  student,  teacher,  mer- 
chant, legislator  and  State  and  Federal  offi- 
cial, united  to  natural  qualities  of  probity, 
firmness  and  sagacity,  had  matured  qualities 


which  fitted  him  pre-eminently  for  the  re- 
sponsible work  of  railroad  management,  in 
which  he  made  a  prompt  and  permanent 
success. 

In  the  winter  of  1855  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  railroad.  This  was  one  of  the  first 
lines  to  connect  Chicago  with  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  has  become  one  of  the  great  trunk 
lines  of  the  country.  Mr.  Hammond  bronght 
to  its  management  all  the  force  of  his  ma- 
tured powers  and  varied  experience,  and  de- 
voted himself  for  more  than  twelve  years 
with  such  indefatigable  industry,  that  his 
health  became  impaired  and  he  was  forced  to 
resign. 

A  trip  to  Europe,  with  relaxation  from 
the  perpetual  burden  of  a  great  responsibility 
brought  such  restoration  of  bodily  strength 
and  mental  vigor  that,  after  his  return  in 
1869,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  the 
general  superintendency  of  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad. 

The  magnitude  of  labor  and  weight  of  re- 
sponsibility which  the  management  of  this 
great  continental  line  devolved  can  hardly 
be  appreciated.  It  was  undertaken  with  a 
conscientious  sense  of  duty  and  a  determin- 
ation to  fulfil  all  its  requirements,  and  was  dis- 
charged with  such  firmness,  enterprise  and 
wisdom  as  to  earn  the  plaudits  alike  of  the 
directors  of  the  company  and  of  its  innu- 
merable patrons.  The  unremitting  labor 
which  the  position  exacted  told  upon  the 
health  of  the  superintendent  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  he  was  forced  to  resign  after  a 
little  more  than  one  year. 

He  then  accepted  the  less  arduous  position 
of  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Pullman  Palace 
Car  company,  and  continued  in  the  practical 
administration  of  this  great  corporation  until 
the  close  of  his  life. 

Soon  after  entering  upon  his  life  in  Chi- 
cago, and  while  engaged  in  the  engrossing 
work  of  his  avocation,  Mr.  Hammond  was 
called  upon  to  discharge  civil  duties,  which, 
though  uncompensated,  he  accepted  in  that 
spirit  of  philanthropy  which  actuated  his 
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whole  life.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  by 
Mayor  K.  B.  Mason  on  the  board  of  inspec- 
tors of  the  house  of  correction.  This 
penal  institution  succeeded  the  old  bride- 
well. The  board  purchased  fifty -eight 
acres  of  land  north  of  the  south  branch  of 
the  Chicago  river,  and  proceeded  to  erect 
buildings  adapted  to  the  most  modern  sys- 
tem of  reformatory  institutions  and  com- 
mensurate with  the  needs  of  the  growing 
city.  The  same  appointment  was  again  con- 
ferred by  Mayor  Monroe  Heath  in  1877.  Mr. 
Hammond  brought  to  the  thankless  task  of 
criminal  administration  a  philanthropic  zeal, 
inspired  by  the  lofty  motives  of  duty  which 
sprang  from  his  Christian  faith. 

The  great  fire  of  1871  furnished  occasion 
for  indefatigable  labor  and  self-sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  philanthropic  citizens.  To 
the  ordinary  disappointments  which  an 
unexpected  disaster  inflicts  on  the  well-to-do 
and  prosperous,  were  added  the  sufferings 
which  poverty  brought  to  the  houseless  and 
homeless,  suddenly  deprived  of  their  means 
of  livelihood  and  ordinary  employment. 
Thousands  were  plunged  from  comfort  to 
starvation  and  almost  despair.  It  was  then 
that  the  better  feelings  of  human  nature 
showed  themselves  in  the  contributions  and 
personal  devotion  of  citizens  for  the  succor 
of  the  unfortunate.  The  well-known  and 
efficient  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Society  took 
up  the  work  of  systematic  relief;  contribu 
tions  poured  into  its  treasury  from  all  parts 
of  a  sympathizing  world,  and  were  distribut- 
ed by  the  hard- worked  members  of  the  soci- 
ety. Mr.  Hammond  was  both  a  director  of 
the  society  and  a  member  of  its  executive 
committee.  Besides  these  duties,  he  was 
acting  treasurer  and  superintendent  of 
transportation.  During  a  little  more  than 
two  months  succeeeding  the  fire,  more  than 
six  thousand  persons  were  sent  out  of  the 
city,  either  to  friends  residing  elsewhere  or 
where  they  could  obtain  employment.  Colonel 
Hammond  acted  as  a  director  of  the  society 
for  more  than  ten  years,  and  was  for  a  time 
its  president. 


He  had  gained  such  a  reputation  for  phi- 
lanthropy and  efficiency  that  upon  the  acces- 
sion of  Gen.  Grant  to  the  presidency  he  was 
tendered  the  appointment  of  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  which  the  state  of 
his  health  and  his  manifold  engagements 
compelled  him  to  give  up  after  a  few  months' 
service.  The  most  enduring  and  fruitful  of 
the  labors  of  this  busy  life  were  those 
devoted  to  the  church,  and  to  its  institutions 
of  popular  and  higher  education.  From  the 
moment  when  as  a  boy,  he  professed  himself  a 
disciple  of  Christ,  he  made  the  church  the 
object  of  his  chief  solicitude.  Upon  his 
arrival  in  Chicago  he  sought  Christian  fellow- 
ship in  Plymouth  Congregational  church. 
At  this  time  anti-slavery  sentiment,  though 
still  unpopular  in  church  as  well  as  politics, 
was  growing,  and  a  few  prophetic  men  sought 
to  disseminate  it.  Rev.  J.  C.  Holbrook,  a 
young  Congregational  minister,  was  willing  to 
undertake  the' editorial  conduct  of  the  Prairie 
Herald,  in  the  interests  of  Congregationalism 
in  the  West  and  abolitionism  in  the  nation. 
The  paper  was  purchased,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  new  Congregational  church  was  orga- 
nized, to  which  Mr.  Holbrook  became  the 
stated  supply. 

In  May,  1853,  Col.  Hammond  was  serving 
with  a  committee  in  drawing  up  articles  of 
faith,  covenant  and  rules  for  the  new 
church.  On  the  15th  of  June  following  the 
New  England  Congregational  church  was 
organized  with  twenty-one  members,  among 
whom  were  Col.  Hammond  and  his  wife.  A 
modest  church  edifice  was  erected  on  the 
corner  of  Indiana  and  State  streets.  It  was 
forty  by  fifty-five  feet  in  size,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  five  hundred, and  cost  abou  t $2,000. 
Colonel  Hammond  was  chosen  deacon  of  the 
little  church,  and  thenceforward  to  the 
close  of  his  life  he  was  constant  in  his  at- 
tendance, devout  in  his  attitude,  and  con- 
stantly solicitous  for  the  temporal  prosperity 
and  spiritual  growth  of  the  church.  It  be- 
came a  powerful  factor  in  the  religious  life 
of  the  city,  grew  in  numbers  and  wealth, 
enlarged  and  beautified  its  sanctuary,  and, 
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at  the  time  of  Col.  Hammond's  decease,  un- 
der the  pastorate  of  Kev.  Arthur  Little,  D. 
D..  was  one  of  the  most  influential  among 
the  city  churches. 

The  New  West  Education  Commission, 
whose  inception  was  due  to  the  patriotic 
Christian  sentiment  of  some  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Chicago,  engaged  his  most  earnest 
support.  Colonel  Hammond,  if  not  one  of 
the  founders,  was,  from  its  incipieucy,  a  liberal 
contributor  to  and  staunch  supporter  of  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  It  sprang 
out  of  the  traditional  pride  of  the  denomina- 
tion in  an  educated  ministry.  The  institu- 
tions at  Bangor  and  Amherst  furnished 
satisfactory  theological  training  to  students 
at  the  East,  and  Oberlin  was  giving  it  to  the 
older  West.  Yet  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
churches,  and  spread  of  the  denomination 
throughout  the  newer  States  of  the  North- 
west, awakened  a  strong  desire  for  a  theo- 
logical institution  in  closer  touch  with  the 
churches  forming  the  new  field.  After 
much  anxious  deliberation  a  location  was 
made  at  Chicago  as  early  as  1854,  but 
slow  progress  was  made.  A  block  of  ground 
had  been  purchased  fronting  on  Union  Park, 
and  a  beginning  of  structures  and  instruc- 
tion made,  when,  in  1858,  through  failure  of 
pledges  and  contributions  maturing,  pay- 
ments upon  the  lots  could  not  be  made.  At 
this  juncture,  when  the  result  of  much  anx- 
ious thought  and  self-denying  labor  seemed 
about  to  be  lost,  Colonel  Hammond,  with 
Philo  Carpenter,  E.  W.  Blatchford  and  a  few 
other  staunch  Congregatioualists,  came  to 
the  rescue,  and  by  liberal  contributions 
saved  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  property. 

Again  in  1882,  when  many  contributions 
of  books  had  been  made  for  a  library, 
amounting  to  six  thousand  volumes,  Colonel 
Hammond  supplied  the  need  by  construct- 


ing, at  his  own  charge,  a  library  building. 
The  corner  stone  was  laid  with  impressive 
services  April  27th,  1882.  Rev.  Truman  M. 
Post,  D.  D.,  of  St.  Louis,  delivering  an  ad- 
dress. The  completed  library  took  the  name 
of  the  Hammond  library.  The  building  is 
constructed  of  brick,  iron  and  terra  cotta, 
and  is  as  nearly  fire-proof  as  it  is  practicable 
to  make  a  building  out  of  such  materials.  It 
has  accommodation  for  a  reference  library  of 
3,500  volumes,  a  general  library  of  40,000 
books  and  a  spacious  reading  room.  The 
cost  was  $240,000. 

While  business  interests  are  transient  and 
men  the  most  gifted  and  useful  to  their  gen- 
eration, pass  away,  this  perennial  fountain  of 
Christian  literature  will  send  out  its  freshen- 
ing and  life-giving  waters  of  Christian  learn- 
ing throughout  ages  to  come. 

Colonel  Hammond  was  a  strong  buttress  of 
Congregationalism  in  his  day.  He  was  often 
called  upon  to  preside  in  councils  and  asso- 
ciations, and  his  experience,  good  judgment 
and  sagacity  were  sought  in  aid  of  the  work 
of  the  churches  throughout  the  country. 

In  1884  he  had  nearly  completed  eighty 
years  of  life,  thirty-two  of  which  were 
passed  as  a  citizen  of  Chicago.  For  seven 
years  his  health  had  declined,  and  he  had 
been  on  several  occasions  affected  with  sudden 
indisposition.  On  the  13th  of  April,  accom- 
panying a  daughter  into  one  of  the  stores  of 
the  city,  he  sat  down,  and  while  conversing 
with  some  acquaintances  on  the  recent  sud- 
den demise  of  one  of  his  friends  and  the  ad- 
visability of  distributing  one's  accumulations 
during  life,  his  head  drooped  and  in  a  mo- 
ment his  life  closed. 

Mrs.  Hammond  survived  him  with  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Max  Hjortsberg,  of  Chicago 
and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Nichols,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich- 
igan. 
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CHARLES    D.    HAMILL. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Robert  C.  Hamill,  who  was 
born  November  14,  1839,  in  Bloomington, 
Indiana.  In  1847  he  came  with  his  father 
for  a  short  visit  to  Chicago,  and  in  1852  the 
family  moved  to  Chicago  for  permanent 
residence.  For  the  first  two  years  of  his  life 
here  Charles  acted  as  a  clerk  for  the  dry 
goods  firms  of  L.  B.  Olmsted  and  T.  B. 
Carter,  then  the  leading  houses  in  Chicago. 
In  1854  he  began  his  experience  in  the  bank- 
ing business,  remaining  with  Davidson  &  Mc- 
Calla  for  three  years,  and  with  the  Western 
Marine  Fire  Insurance  company  for  seven 
years.  In  1864  Mr.  Hamill  was  engaged  in 
the  packing  business,  which  occupation  he 
continued  for  some  five  years,  giving  it  up 
to  take  charge  of  the  business  of  Howard, 
Priestley  &  Co.,  on  the  Board  of  Trade. 
With  this  firm  he  remained  four  years,  when 
failing  health  compelled  a  rest  from  busi- 
ness. The  years  from  1873  to  1875  were 
spent  abroad  in  recuperation.  Upon  Mr. 
Hatnill's  return  to  business  in  1875  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  James  Van- 
Inwagen,  under  the  firm  name  of  Van  In- 
wagen  &  Hamill,  which  firm  continued  in 
business  until  1883,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  successful  houses  on  the 
Board  of  Trade.  During  the  years  from 
1883  to  1885,  Mr.  Hamill  continued  the  com- 
mission business  alone,  when  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Mr.  George  Brine,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Hamill  &  Brine.  This  ar- 
rangement lasted  but  two  years,  when  Mr. 
Hamill  formed  a  partnership  with  his  son, 
Robert  W.,  under  the  firm  name  of  Charles 
D.  Hamill  &  Co.,  which  partnership  still 
continues. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  Mr.  Hamill  has 
been  identified  with  the  interests  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  He  served  one  or  more 
terms  as  director,  and  in  January  of  1892 
was  elected  president  of  the  board  by  a  large 
majority,  his  name  standing  at  the  head  of  a 


ticket  opposed  to  the  regular  caucus  nominees 
on  a  platform  favoring  individual  freedom 
and  liberality  in  trade  as  opposed  to  board 
regulation.  In  1893,  Mr.  Hamill,  at  the  head 
of  the  caucus  ticket,  was  re-elected  and  served 
a  second  term.  The  identifying  characteristic 
of  Mr.Hamill's  administration  was  the  strug- 
gle against  the  proposed  hostile  legislation  in 
congress  known  as  the  Hatch  and  Washburn 
anti-option  bills.  These  bills,  which,  if  they 
had  become  laws,  would  have  destroyed  spec- 
ulative trading  in  all  food  and  farm  products, 
were  urged  with  great  persistency  by  their 
advocates  before  congress,  and  were  opposed 
by  the  many  exchanges  throughout  the 
country  with  the  energy  of  organizations 
fighting  for  existence.  Mr.  Hamill,  as  head 
of  the  most  powerful  of  these  bodies,  was 
naturally  prominent  in  the  warfare,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  legislation  de- 
feated, or  at  least  deferred  during  the  period 
of  his  administration. 

Perhaps  more  marked  than  his  commercial 
prominence  and  success,  has  been  Mr.  Ham- 
ill's  interest  in  the  advancement  of  music 
and  art  in  this  city.  A  charter  member  of 
the  Mendelssohn  and  Apollo  clubs,  he  was 
long  and  prominently  identified  with  their 
growth,  having  been  president  of  the  latter 
in  1887.  The  musical  festivals  of  1882  and 
1884  owed  much  of  their  success  to  his 
labors  as  chairman  of  the  musical  committee. 
The  culmination  of  his  more  than  thirty 
years'  efforts  in  the  interest  of  music  Mr. 
Hamill  considers  the  organization  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  a  trustee 
of  which  he  has  been  from  its  inception  to 
the  present. 

In  another  field  of  art  Mr.  Hamill's  labors 
have  been  as  untiring  and  have  met  with 
equal  success.  One  of  the  promoters  and  a 
charter  member  of  the  Art  Institute,  whose 
large  and  handsome  building  on  the  lake 
front  has  been  recently  completed,  he  has, 
since  its  origin,  been  actively  identified 
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with  its  growth  and  development  as  trustee 
and  member  of  the  executive  and  art  com- 
mittees. 

In  addition  to  his  business,  musical  and 
art  interests  Mr.  Hamill  has^njoyed  the  so- 


cial privileges  of  an  active,  cultivated  gentle- 
man. He  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago,  Cal- 
umet, Literary,  Twentieth  Century,  Tolles- 
ton  and  Washington  Park  clubs,  and  is  vice- 
president  of  the  last. 


ADDISON    BALLARD. 


Mr.  Ballard  made  his  first  entrance  into 
Chicago  under  very  unfavorable  circum- 
stances in  1843,  from  which  time  until  1853, 
he  made  frequent  visits  to  it  on  business,  and 
in  the  latter  year  took  up  his  residence  in,  and 
identified  himself  with  the  business  and  life 
of,  the  rising  city.  He  was  for  nearly  thirty- 
five  years  identified  with  the  lumber  trade  and 
since  retiring  therefrom  has  led  a  quiet  life, 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  a  life  of  industry,  and 
viewing  with  the  keen  interest  of  a  pioneer 
the  contrast  between  the  Chicago  that  he 
first  knew,  and  the  magnificent  metropolis 
that  has  risen  under  his  eye.  and  in  no  in- 
considerable part  by  his  own  labor  and  en- 
terprise. 

He  was  born  in  Salem  township,  Warren 
county,  Ohio,  in  November,  1822.  His  early 
life  was  one  of  privation,  and  his  boyhood 
was  passed  in  hard  labor  upon  the  farms 
along  the  Little  Miami  valley.  For  sixteen 
hours  of  toilsome  drudgery  he  received  from 
four  to  ten  dollars  per  month,  as  wages,  and 
was  glad  to  get  employment  on  those  terms. 
His  parents  were  Quakers,  and  with  his  in- 
heritance of  a  strong  physical  constitution, 
he  imbibed  from  example  and  precept  the 
religious  faith  and  moral  uprightness  char- 
acteristic of  the  simple  sect.  His  scholastic 
education  was  confined  to  a  term  of  sixty 
days  in  a  log  school  house,  for  which  oppor- 
tunity of  eight  hours  per  day  in  school,  he 
worked  eight  hours  per  day  from  long  before 
day  light  in  the  morning  until  late  in  the 
night,  and  the  whole  of  Saturdays,  for  his 
board.  This  school  attendance,  brief  as  it 
was,  was  of  great  advantage,  for  it  taught 
him  reading,  writing,  a  little  geography,  and 
some  knowledge  of  figures,  which  the  require- 


ments of  business  in   later  years  perfected 
into  a  passable  education. 

In  August,  1841,  when  he  was  nineteen 
years  old,  the  young  man  had  an  opportunity 
to  go  west,  to  La  Porte,  Indiana,  where  he 
learned  the  carpenter's  trade.  He  hired 
himself  to  a  carpenter  at  six  dollars  a  month 
and  board,  and  spent  a  little  more  than  a 
year  in  work  at  the  bench.  Late  the  next 
fall  he  had  saved  enough  to  take  him  back 
to  his  home,  for  which  he  yearned,  through 
the  isolation  of  his  life,  and  a  feeling  of 
homesickness  not  uncommon  to  those  who  are 
separated  for  the  first  time  from  friends  and 
home,  however  uninviting  the  latter  may  be. 
It  was  needful,  however,  to  practice  the 
strictest  economy,  and  the  journey  was 
made  on  foot.  Arriving  there  he  attended 
a  short  session  at  the  log  school-house,  and 
then  went  to  work  on  a  farm  until  he  had 
saved  ten  dollars.  Joining  a  schoolmate 
who  had  about  the  same  amount  of  capital, 
and  whose  father  had  migrated  to  the  West 
and  settled  on  the  Desplaines  river,  some 
sixteen  miles  northwest  of  Chicago,  the 
young  men  set  out  from  Cincinnati,  paying 
five  dollars  for  fare  on  a  steamboat  to  St. 
Louis  and  four  more  to  get  to  Peru,  Illinois. 
There  their  money  was  so  far  spent  that 
they  were  obliged  to  foot  it  to  the  Desplaines 
river.  The  preceding  winter  had  been  a 
stormy  one,  with  deep  snows,  which,  under 
the  warm  April  sun,  melted  and  covered  the 
prairie  with  an  almost  continuous  sheet  of 
water.  The  boys  were  four  days  on  the 
road,  wading  most  of  the  way  through  water 
and  slush.  There  were  very  few  settlements 
on  the  way  ;  at  long  distances  some  farm 
buildings  appeared  on  the  higher  ridges, 
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surrounded  by  a  sea  of  water.  Young  Bal- 
lard's  companion's  father  proposed  to  take 
the  travelers  to  Chicago  in  his  farm  wagon. 
At  Whisky  Point  the  horses  plunged  into  a 
slough,  and  wagon,  driver  and  passengers 
were  thrown  into  the  water.  Arriving  in 
Chicago,  they  found  the  streets  impassable. 
AVagons  were  stalled  on  Lake  street  and  aban- 
doned. Sidewalks,  where  there  were  any, 
were  like  pontoons  spanning  the  sea  of  mud. 
Chicago  as  seen  that  April  day  in  1843  had  no 
attractions  for  the  young  man  who  remem- 
bered the  dry  sand  hills  about  the  south 
shore  of  the  lake.  So,  bidding  good  bye  to  his 
companion,  and  swinging  his  worldly  goods, 
done  up  in  a  bandanna  handkerchief,  over 
his  shoulder,  he  struck  out  on  foot  for  Mich- 
igan City.  From  Myrick's  tavern,  which 
stood  about  where  Thirtieth  street  now  is,  to 
his  destination,  no  house  was  in  sight,  ex- 
cept at  the  mouth  of  the  Calumet  river.  The 
next  day  he  reached  Michigan  City,  and  find- 
ing some  farmers  who  had  brought  in  grain 
from  their  farms,  he  got  permission  to  ride 
the  rest  of  the  way  to  La  Porte,  which  he 
had  left  the  preceding  year.  There  he  was 
content  to  settle  down  and  work  at  his  trade. 
Gradually  he  worked  into  the  business  of  con- 
tractor and  builder,  and  in  1847  and  1848 
built  a  court  house  at  La  Porte,  which  served 
its  purpose,  until  last  year  when  it  gave 
way  to  a  new  structure  costing  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars.  During  the  seven  years 
that  he  carried  on  contracting  at  La  Porte  he 
often  visited  Chicago  to  buy  lumber  and 
hardware  and,  at  each  visit,  found  the  city 
more  attractive  than  it  had  been  before.  He 
applied  himself  to  his  business  with  untiring 
industry,  enjoyed  good  health,  and  with  self- 
sacrificing  economy  managed  to  lay  by  about 
$600.  ' 

When  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
had  set  the  adventurous  young  men  of  the 
East  wild  to  dig  treasure  out  of  the  sands, 
the  fever  seized  Mr.  Ballard,  and  as  soon  as  he 
could  free  himself  from  his  contracts,  in  No- 
vember, 1849,  he  set  out  for  the  Pacific  coast, 
going  to  New  York,  and  thence  by  steamer  to 


the  Isthmus,  to  Chagres,  thence  across  the 
Isthmus  by  canoe  up  the  Chagres  river  to  Gor- 
gona,  thence  on  boats  to  Panama,  and  by 
sail  vessel  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  arrived 
in  March,  1850.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
follow  Mr.  Ballard  in  his  adventures  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  it  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of 
this  work.  They  were  full  of  strange  expe- 
riences, besides  much  hard  work,  which  at 
last  reduced  his  weight  from  two  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  but  enabled 
him  to  save  more  money  than  he  ever  ex- 
pected to  be  worth.  He  took  his  carpenter's 
tools  with  him,  and  worked  at  his  trade,  at 
first  at  Hangtown,  now  Placerville,  and  af- 
terwards in  Sacramento  and  vicinity.  Some 
times  his  wages  were  an  ounce  of  gold  a  day, 
at  other  times  $10.  Finally  he  took  contracts 
and  put  up  a  number  of  buildings. 

One  incident  of  his  experience  is  too  touch- 
ing, as  well  as  too  illustrative  of  his  kind  and 
sympathetic  heart  not  to  be  related.  While 
putting  up  a  house  for  a  doctor  near  Sacra- 
mento, a  man  from  Wisconsin  was  brought 
from  the  mines  by  his  partner  for  treatment. 
In  a  few  days  he  died,  and  when  they  were 
preparing  to  roll  him  in  his  blanket  and 
bury  him  from  sight,  Mr.  Ballard  begged  to 
be  let  off  from  his  job  for  a  day  to  give  him 
suitable  burial.  The  doctor  assented,  though 
he  thought  it  strange  that  he  should  be  will- 
ing to  forfeit  sixteen  dollars,  the  day's  pay,  to 
give  attention  to  a  stranger.  Procuring  some 
suitable  lumber,  he  made  a  neat  coffin, 
stained  it  with  some  Venetian  red  that  he  had 
in  his  tool  box,  mixing  it  with  grease  from  the 
kitchen,  and  finished  it  off  in  artistic  manner. 
Then  going  to  the  city  he  took  from  his  satchel 
H  white  shirt  that  he  had  brought  from 
home,  and  washing  the  body,  put  it  around 
it,  and  tenderly  placed  the  remains  in  the 
coffin.  The  next  day  he  procured  two  Indians 
to  dig  a  grave,  and  with  their  assistance, 
accompanied  by  the  doctor,  gently  laid  the 
stranger's  body  in  a  grave,  while  he  brushed 
away  from  his  bronzed  cheek  a  tear  of  sym- 
pathy. Mr.  Ballard  returned  from  Califor- 
nia to  La  Porte  in  1851  and  resumed  his 
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contracting  business.  He  put  up  the  The 
Garden  House,  now  there,  and  several  brick 
blocks. 

In  the  spring  of  1853  he  gave  up  his  busi- 
ness at  La  Porte,  and  coming  to  Chicago 
entered  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Wilcox, 
Lyon&Co.,  who  had  a  lumber  yard  just  south 
of  the  Van  Buren  street  bridge.  In  1856,  he 
bought  an  interest  in  a  sash,  door  and  blind 
factory  and  planing  mill  on  Market  and  Taylor 
streets,  and  in  connection  with  it  took  build- 
ing contracts.  In  1861,  he  went  into  the 
lumber  business  on  his  own  account,  having 
a  yard  on  the  corner  of  Market  and  Monroe 
streets,  where  J.  V.  Farewell  &  Company's 
wholesale  store  now  stands.  He  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  business,  and  loves  to  relate 
the  progress  of  the  trade  as  it  grew  up  from 
small  beginnings  to  one  of  the  largest  in- 
terests in  the  city.  He  has  also  a  high 
appreciation  of  the  character  of  the  lumber 
dealers,  thinking  them  entitled  to  as  much 
credit  in  building  up  the  city  as  the  better 
praised  Board  of  Trade  men. 

Mr.  Ballard  had  become  greatly  interested 
in  the  lumber  business,  and  had  accumulated 
considerable  property,  when  the  great  fire  of 
1871  arrested  his  operations,  and  consumed  in 
one  night  the  structures  that  he  had  erected, 
and  the  stock  that  he  had  gathered  by  years 
of  industry.  Not  only  so,  but  the  insurance 
companies  that  he  was  insured  in  went  up 
with  the  smoke  of  the  conflagration.  After 
the  smoke  had  lifted  and  the  ground  been 
cleared  off,  the  sufferers  began  to  look  around 
them  and  take  an  inventory  of  the  situation. 
The  calamity  was  on  so  stupendous  a  scale 
that  few  seemed  to  realize  its  magnitude. 
With  courage  inspired  by  their  experience  in 
the  past,  while  building  up  the  marvelous 
city,  the  sufferers,  with  a  simultaneous  reso- 
lution, undertook  to  put  Chicago  back  again. 
They  were  proceeding  with  the  work  with  un- 


expected success,  when,  before  enterprises 
undertaken  with  courage  were  completed,  and 
while  structures  erected  were  unoccupied,  the 
panic  of  1873  overwhelmed  them  in  a  new 
and  to  many  a  worse  disaster.  Mr.  Ballard 
considered  this  a  worse  calamity  than  the 
fire,  for  its  ravages  were  long  in  working  out 
their  results.  Many  under  the  burden  of 
debts  and  mortgages  were  unable  to  carry 
out  their  enterprises,  and  were  compelled  to 
surrender  to  others  the  fruit  of  their  long 
years  of  sacrifice  and  labor.  The  inexorable 
demands  of  usurers  devoured  the  substance 
of  many. 

After  recovering  somewhat  from  the  losses 
of  the  fire  and  the  panic,  Mr.  Ballard  re- 
engaged in  the  lumber  business,  having  a 
yard  on  Fifth  avenue  between  Polk  and 
Harrison  streets,  where  the  Wisconsin  Cen- 
tral depot  now  stands.  He  continued  the 
business  until  1887,  when,  having  retrieved 
some  of  his  losses,  he  closed  out  his  stock 
and  retired  from  the  trade.  He  had  reached 
an  age  when  men  are  wont  to  lay  off  the 
harness  and  give  themselves  leisure  to  look 
about  them  and  enjoy  some  of  the  fruits  of 
their  industry.  Since  his  retirement  from 
business,  however,  he  has  been  called  upon  to 
take  part  in  public  affairs,  being  at  the  pre- 
sent time  one  of  the  commissioners  of  Cook 
county. 

He  has  led  an  active  life.  In  all  his  tran- 
sactions he  has  been  guided  by  probity.  He 
has  drawn  around  him  friends  who  admire  his 
character,  and  has  attached  to  himself  the 
confidence  of  the  community.  An  interest- 
ing family  has  grown  up  under  his  guiding 
hand  and  gone  out  to  fill  honorable  positions 
in  life.  In  reviewing  the  past,  he  congratu- 
lates himself  at  the  happy  chance  that  first 
led  his  steps  to  Chicago,  and  thus  enabled 
him  to  share  in  the  most  marvelous  civic 
history  of  modern  times. 
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GENERAL   JOSEPH    DANA    WEBSTER. 


Shakespeare  put  into  the  mouth  of  Marc 
Antony  the  sentiment: 

"  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them; 
The  good  is  oft'  interred  with  their  bones." 

A  modern  poet  gives  utterance  to  a  truer 
thought: 

"Only  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust." 

It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since  General 
Webster  passed  from  the  scenes  of  his  private 
and  official  labors  in  Chicago,  yet  the  memory 
of  his  pure  life,  of  his  gracious  presence  and 
kindly  deeds  lingers  like  a  sweet  fragrance  in 
the  air,  and  is  recalled  with  loving  regard,even 
although  his  valor  as  a  soldier  and  his  skill  as 
an  officer  may  be  remembered  only  when  the 
stirring  scenes  of  the  war  are  reviewed.  Pro- 
bably no  man  ever  lived  in  Chicago  whose 
character  attracted  greater  admiration,  or 
whose  removal  caused  more  general  regret 
than  did  his.  Many  men  are  honored  for 
their  ability  to  confer  benefits, — for  the 
wealth,  or  influence,  or  power  that  they  con- 
trol. Here  was  a  man  who  was  reverenced 
and  beloved,  not  for  what  he  had,  but  for 
what  he  was.  A  hero  in  war;  a  man  of 
simple  habits  and  unostentatious  life:  of 
kindly  spirit,  and  rectitude  and  fidelity  that 
no  temptation  could  swerve;  who  took  office 
only  that  he  might  serve;  he  drew  about 
himself  the  love  and  veneration  of  all  who 
knew  him. 

General  Webster  was  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  born  in  the  town  of  Hampton, 
Rockingham  county,  on  the  26th  of  August, 
1811.  He  obtained  a  thorough  rudimentary 
education  in  the  schools  of  the  vicinity,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  entered  Dart- 
mouth College,  and  after  going  through  the 
full  course,  graduated  with  the  honors  of  the 
institution.  His  first  inclination  after  leav- 
ing college  was  to  enter  the  law,  and  he 
commenced  the  study,  but  his  love  for  mathe- 
matics and  the  exact  sciences  led  him  to  aban- 
don that  pursuit  and  take  up  the  profession  of 


a  civil  engineer.  His  proficiency  in  that  line 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  government, 
and  in  1838  he  was  appointed  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  corps  of  topographical 
engineers  of  the  regular  army  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  an  unusual  honor  for  a 
civilian,  the  corps  being  one  of  the  most 
select  in  the  army,  and  usually  composed  only 
of  such  as  have  led  their  classes  at  West 
Point.  After  some  years  of  varied  service- 
he  was  promoted  to  be  a  lieutenant,  and 
afterwards  to  a  captaincy.  In  the  latter 
rank  he  accompanied  the  army  to  Mexico 
and  served  through  the  war  with  that  coun- 
try. 

When  peace  had  been  restored,  tiring  of 
the  unsettled  life  of  an  army  engineer  in 
time  of  peace,  he  resigned  his  commission  in 
April,  1854,  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
Chicago,  which,  excepting  as  he  was  called 
to  the  field  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion, 
remained  his  home,  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  He  employed  these  years  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  as  a  civil  engineer. 

Soon  after  becoming  settled  in  Chicago, 
about  the  year  1854,  Captain  Webster  was 
married  to  Miss  Ann  Elizabeth  Wright, 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Wright,  an  old  resi- 
dent and  wealthy  citizen  of  Chicago.  The 
union  brought  to  him  great  happiness.  A 
home  was  established  which  was  the  centre 
of  a  delightful  domestic  and  social  life.  In 
the  course  of  years  five  children  came  to  the 
household,  of  whom  two  only  grew  to  maturity 
and  survived  the  father.  These  were  Frances, 
wife  of  Mr.  George  T.  Wickes,  a  civil  engi- 
neer now  residing  gt  Helena,  Montana,  and 
Lewis  D.  Webster,  formerly  an  officer  in  the 
navy  and  now  a  lawyer  in  Chicago. 

The  exigencies  of  the  war  called  Captain 
Webster  from  his  civil  pursuits  and  his  quiet 
home,  to  exercise  his  rare  gifts  in  the  stir- 
ring scenes  of  the  camp,  and  in  marshaling 
and  directing  the  Federal  forces  on  the  field 
of  battle.  At  the  very  outset  of  the  contest 
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in  1861  he  was  entrusted  with  constructing 
fortifications  at  Cairo  and  Paducah,  which, 
hy  their  scientific  plan  and  impregnable 
structure,  drew  the  admiration  of  the  engi- 
neers of  the  army.  In  February,  1862,  he 
was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  First  regi- 
ment of  Illinois  artillery,  and  joined  the 
movement  in  the  West  under  General  U.  S. 
Grant.  He  was  present  directing  the  artil- 
lery attacks  upon  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson 
and  shared  in  the  glory  of  the  capture  of 
those  strongholds  of  rebellion.  At  Shiloh 
he  was  chief  of  artillery,  and  deployed  that 
arm  with  such  skill  as  to  snatch  victory  from 
the  arms  of  defeat,  rallying  the  retreating 
Federal  forces,  checking  the  impetuous  onset 
of  the  enemy,  and  driving  the  rebel  forces 
discomfited  from  the  field.  General  Grant 
in  his  official  report  of  the  battle,  gave  his 
artillery  chief  the  highest  commendation. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1862  he  was 
detailed  by  the  war  department  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal, 
but  he  was  soon  recalled  to  the  field,  having 
been  on  the  14th  of  October,  1862,  promoted 
to  be  brigadier  general  of  volunteers.  He 
joined  the  command  of  General  W.  T.  Sher- 
man, and  for  a  considerable  time  served  as 
his  chief  of  staff.  He  was  with  Major  Gen- 
eral Thomas  at  Nashville  in  December,  1864, 
on  the  occasion  of  Hood's  disastrous  defeat. 
Afterwards  he  accompanied  General  Sherman 
in  his  famous  march  to  the  sea.  Near  the 
close  of  the  war  he  received  the  highest  pro- 
motion possible  to  a  volunteer  officer,  that  of 
Major  General  by  brevet. 

With  the  establishment  of  peace  General 
AVebster  exchanged  the  ponderous  enginery 
of  war,  for  the  implements  of  his  civil  profes- 
sion, and  returning  to  his  home  took  up  in- 
dustriously and  with  characteristic  humility 
the  thread  of  his  interrupted  work. 

When  General  Grant  had  been  inaugurated 
as  president  he  sent  a  message  to  his  old  and 
valued  comrade  in  arms:  "What  did  he 
want?"  He  wanted  nothing  for  himself. 
He  did  not  look  upon  public  service  as  a 
sinecure.  He  took  office  not-for  emolument  or 


honor,  but  for  service.  To  him  public  office 
was  a  "public  trust,"  to  be  taken  up  or  put 
off  at  the  call  of  duty.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
appointed  United  States  sub-treasurer  at 
Chicago.  WThile  quietly  and  faithfully  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  that  important  fiscal 
trust,  an  exigency  arose  which  called  for  a 
man  of  integrity  and  firmness  in  another  ad- 
minstrative  office.  Corruption  had  invaded 
the  public  service.  In  connection  with  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  the  whisky  inter- 
ests had  defrauded  the  treasury  and  tainted 
the  highest  officials  with  bribery.  Men  high 
in  political  and  social  standing  were  involved 
in  suspicion  of  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
government.  The  collector  of  internal  reve- 
nue was  removed,  and  General  Webster,  much 
against  his  own  wishes,  was  transferred  to 
the  place.  But  the  appointing  power  rightly 
judged  that  a  man  who  had  unflinchingly 
faced  batteries  of  vivid  fire  in  the  field 
would  not  shrink  from  attacking  the  covert 
conspiracy  of  traitors  in  civil  administration. 
The  result  fully  justified  the  choice.  Gen- 
eral Webster  restored  honesty  to  the  revenue 
service,  and  unflinchingly  unearthed  the 
corruption  of  conspirators.  It  was  no  con- 
genial task,  but  was  undertaken  and  pursued 
until  the  gnilty  were  brought  to  punishment. 
It  was  no  doubt  his  anxiety  and  worry  in 
connection  with  the  detection  and  punish- 
ment of  these  conspirators  that  brought  on 
the  debility  of  his  physical  powers  that  ren- 
dered him  a  victim  to  an  attack  of  typhoid 
pnuemonia,  which,  at  the  very  time  when 
some  of  the  guilty  parties  whom  his  vigli- 
ance  had  detected  were  brought  to  bar  to 
answer  for  their  crimes,  cut  short  his  career. 
His  death  took  place  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1876.  The  Federal  court  was  called  upon  to 
adjourn  the  pending  trials  to  render  fitting 
tribute  to  his  character,  virtues  and  faithful 
service. 

Seldom  has  the  demise  of  a  citizen  not  in 
high  official  position  elicited  so  many  and  so 
fervid  encomiums  from  public  bodies.  The 
army  officers,  the  Federal  officials,  the  Athe- 
neum  and  Literary  clubs,  and  other  bodies 
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met  and  passed   resolutions   of  eulogy  and 
sympathy. 

The  language  of  one  expresses  the  tone  of 
all. 

"Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  General  J. 
D.  Webster  this  club  has  to  deplore  the  loss 
of  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  valued  mem- 
bers; he  was  a  man  who  adorned  every  station 
he  was  called  to  fill;  a  brave  and  distinguished 
soldier  ;  an  efficient  and  incorruptible  public 
officer  ;  and  an  honorable  and  upright  man. 
Possessed  of  fine  intellect  and  liberal  culture, 
he  united  with  these  a  warm  heart  and  genial 
spirit ;  with  the  courtesy  of  a  perfect  gentle- 
man there  was  found  in  him  that  spiritual 
grace  which  springs  from  earnest  religious 
conviction." 

At  the  obsequies  Rev.  Dr.  Swing,  his  pas- 
tor, quoted  as  applicable  to  him  Homer's  re- 
quiem to  a  departed  hero  : 

"Ne'er  to  the  chambers  where  the  mighty  rest, 
Since  their  foundation  came  a  nobler  guest. 
Nor  e'er  was  to  the  bowers  of  bliss  conveyed, 
A  fairer  spirit — a  more  welcome  shade." 

Perhaps  the  most  graceful  tribute  came 
from  a  political  opponent.  The  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Times  headed  an  editorial  announce- 
ment of  the  death  with  the  epithet  applied 
to  the  peerless  Bayard,  "Sans  peur,  et  sans 
reproche."  An  incident  expressing  the  pop- 
ular estimate  of  his  integrity  occurred  in  a 
railway  conversation;  which  though  homely 
is  illustrative.  Two  travelers  were  discuss- 


ing the  Beecher  trial,  which  was  then  in 
progress  in  Brooklyn.  "AVhy"  said  one, 
"  M —  swears  positively  to  criminating  acts." 
"Well,"  was  the  reply,  "You  can  find  men 
to  swear  to  anything.  Why  some  one  might 
swear  that  old  General  Webster  had  done 
some  dishonorable  thing!  But — no  one  would 
believe  him." 

General  Webster  was  a  Republican  in  poli- 
tics. He  was  devoutly  religious,  not  in  dog- 
matic statements,  but  in  the  practical  ex- 
pression of  charity  and  love  of  others,  and  in 
fidelity  in  all  his  relations  in  his  daily  life. 
He  was  an  attendant  and  worshiper  at  Unity 
church  during  the  pastorate  of  Doctor  Coll- 
yer,  and  afterwards  of  the  congregation  pre- 
sided over  by  Professor  David  Swing. 

General  Webster  was  tall  in  stature,  spare 
in  frame,  and  in  later  years  carried  a  crown 
of  grey  hair.  He  was  unassuming  in  his 
manner,  simple  in  his  habits,  modest  in  mien, 
companionable  and  approachable,  and  thor- 
oughly courteous  in  all  his  intercourse. 
Everybody  loved  him,  not  for  what  he  had, 
but  for  what  he  was.  His  kindly  and  trust- 
ful nature  caused  him  sometimes  to  be  im- 
posed upon  in  financial  transactions  by  the 
crafty  and  designing.  So  far  was  he  from 
ignoble  greed  and  avarice,  that  he  expended 
his  income  as  he  received  it,  with  generous 
hand,  and  left  no  estate.  He  transmitted  to 
his  posterity  the  heritage  of  high  patriotism 
and  an  unsullied  name. 


GEN.    WILLIAM    SOOY    SMITH. 


The  limits  assigned  for  this  sketch  of  the 
life  of  an  active  and  eminent  member  of  the 
profession  of  civil  engineers  are  wholly  inade- 
quate to  give  even  a  cursory  notice  of  the 
many  brilliant  works  which  he  has  planned 
and  executed,  or  of  the  military  episode  of  a 
life  which  would  alone  entitle  him  to  be  en- 
rolled among  the  bravest,  most  skillful  and 
successful  officers  who  led  the  armies  of  the 
Republic  in  its  great  conflict  with  seces- 
sion and  treason.  It  must  suffice  to  make 


allusion  to  those  incidents  of  a  long  life  and 
active  and  diversified  career,  which  will  af- 
ford the  best  clue  to  the  character  of  the 
man  to  his  many  and  brilliant  achievements. 
Gen.  Smith  is  a  native  of  Tarlton,  Pick- 
away  county,  Ohio,  born  July  22,  1830.  His 
parents  were  Judge  Sooy  and  Ann  (Hedges) 
Smith,  the  father  a  native  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  mother  of  Maryland. 
Although  of  Irish  lineage,  the  first  American 
ancestor  of  the  paternal  line  of  the  family 
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was  one  of  the  colonists  who  accompanied 
William  Penn,  and  like  him  was  allied  to  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

Notwithstanding  the  peaceful  and  non- 
resistant  tenets  of  the  Quaker  sect,  martial 
blood  flowed  in  the  veins  of  the  ancestors  of 
Gen.  Smith  and  warmed  his  own  heart,  for 
his  grandfather,  while  yet  a  lad,  earned  the 
commendation  of  Gen.  Washington  for  his 
daring  in  carrying  dispatches  through  the 
enemy's  lines  in  New  Jersey,  and  his  father 
organized  and  equipped  at  his  own  expense 
and  commanded  a  company  of  volunteer 
marksmen  in  the  war  of  1812.  His  father 
was  an  expert  with  the  rifle,of  powerful  phy- 
sique, and  accomplished  in  all  athletic  exer- 
cises. He  was  a  man  of  intelligence,  fair 
education  and  good  judgment,  rising  in  bus- 
iness from  the  bench  to  become  a  dealer  in 
shoes  and  leather,  and  in  station  to  the  mag- 
istracy of  his  town,  to  become  its  mayor,  and 
at  last  to  a  seat  on  its  bench  of  probate.  He 
was  a  man  of  wide  reading  on  historic  and 
economic  subjects,  and  a  walking  compen- 
dium of  all  the  great  inventions  and  improve- 
ments made  during  his  life.  His  interesting 
conversation  gave  direction  to  the  ambition 
of  his  son  and  stimulated  him  to  enter  a  lit- 
erary and  scientific  career. 

On  his  mother's  side,  the  ancestry  of  Gen. 
Smith  is  traced  to  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  an 
admiral  of  Great  Britain,  whose  descend- 
ants were  early  settlers  in  Maryland,  on  a 
farm  near  Hagerstown,  which  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  family. 

The  family  into  which  Gen.  Smith  was 
born  was  a  large  one,  numbering  by  a  first 
marriage  nine  children,  of  whom  five  sur- 
vived to  maturity;  and  by  a  second  marriage 
eight,  all  of  whom  but  one  are  still  living, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  of  poison 
taken  by  mistake.  He  was  the  first  born  of 
the  second  family.  An  older  brother  was  Lot 
L.  Smith,  a  well  known  Ohio  public  man. 

With  so  large  a  family  and  only  moderate 
means,  the  father  could  do  no  more  for  his 
children  than  nurture  their  infancy,  and  give 
them  the  elements  of  instruction  which  the 


schools  of  the  vicinity  afforded.  In  these 
William  Sooy  learned  all  that  was  taught, 
especially  distinguishing  himself  by  his 
ready  mastery  of  arithmetic,  many  of  whose 
intricate  problems  he  solved  mentally,  and 
became  recognized  as  a  mathematical  prod- 
igy. He  studied  Latin  with  a  private  teacher 
for  a  few  months.  While  these  studies  were 
going  on  he  worked  at  the  bench,  having 
learned  the  cordwainer's  trade  of  his  father. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen,  thirsting  for  a  better 
education  than  the  local  schools  afforded,  he 
accepted  the  offer  of  his  time  from  his 
father — all  that  he  was  able  to  give  him — and 
set  out  in  a  wagon  for  Athens,  the  seat  of  the 
Ohio  University,  fifty  miles  distant,  where  he 
arrived  absolutely  penniless.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  the  teacher  of  a  private  school, 
afterwards  Prof.  James  M.  Safford,  the  emi- 
nent geologist,  by  his  brother.  "  This  is  my 
brother  Bill,  a  piece  of  raw  material.  See 
what  you  can  make  of  him."  He  was  re- 
ceived into  the  family,  doing  chores  as  com- 
pensation for  his  board.  After  six  months 
his  instructor  was  appointed  to  a  professor- 
ship in  the  university,  and  his  pupil  re- 
mained in  his  service  and  under  his  instruc- 
tion. Including  his  preparatory  studies,  he 
spent  five  years  in  the  institution.  Later  in 
the  course  he  became  a  member  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Prof.  Williams  of  the  university, 
where  he  was  treated  with  kindness  and  con- 
sideration. To  pay  his  tuition  and  board 
and  to  defray  his  other  expenses,  he  acted  as 
janitor  of  the  college  buildings,  doing  the 
laborious  work  with  his  own  hands,  being 
constantly  engaged  with  his  work  and  studies 
from  five  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night, 
while  he  occupied  the  time  in  vacations  in 
caring  for  the  college  campus.  For  his  labor 
he  received  a  fixed  compensation  ef  eight 
cents  per  hour,  and  earned  the  sobriquet  of 
"  Professor  of  Dust  and  Ashes."  But  he 
studied  as  well  as  worked, keeping  up  with  his 
classes,  and  graduated  with  distinction  as  a 
scholar  in  1849,  having  paid  all  his  bills,  and 
with  an  accumulated  capital  at  graduation 
of  fifty  dollars. 
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These  humble  details  are  mentioned  as  they 
are  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  boy. 
From  one  to  whom  penury  opposes  no  insur- 
mountable obstacles,  \yho  is  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  even  servile  labor  to  gratify  the  thirst 
for  knowledge  and  appease  the  hunger  of  the 
soul,  we  may  look  for  no  life  of  dilletantism, 
but  may  expect  that  the  privations  of  youth 
will  blossom  into  the  grandest  and  best 
achievements  of  manhood. 

This  expectation  has  been  fully  accom- 
plished in  the  subsequent  career  which  will 
be  all  too  briefly  sketched. 

The  train  of  circumstances  which  led  to 
his  receiving  an  appointment  as  cadet  at  the 
West  Point  Military  Academy  would  be 
deemed  by  some  an  accident,  but  by  others 
recognized  as  a  providence.  A  young  com- 
panion of  his  youth,  who  was  a  cadet,  re- 
turned to  die.  He  urged  his  friend,  William 
Sooy,  to  apply  for  the  vacancy.  Perceiving 
his  opportunity  to  continue  his  mathematical 
and  scientific  studies,  he  obtained  recommen- 
dations of  college  faculty  and  friends,  and 
made  application  to  Hon.  Samuel  P.  Vinton, 
the  member  of  Congress  with  whom  the 
appointment  lay,  and  among  a  list  of  numer- 
ous and  formidable  competitors,  backed  by 
influential  friends  and  political  influences, 
he,  a  friendless  and  unknown  youth,  was 
gratified  with  receiving  the  appointment. 
After  careful  consideration,  Mr.  Vinton  said: 
"  I  will  give  you  the  appointment;  now  make 
a  man  of  yourself." 

He  entered  the  military  academy  in  June, 
1849,  and  in  due  course  of  four  years  gradu- 
ated the  sixth  in  a  class  of  fifty-two,  and 
would  have  stood  nearer  the  head  of  the  roll 
but  for  a  confusion  of  mind  at  the  critical 
examination,  which  brought  an  incorrect  re- 
sult in  the  solving  of  a  problem  with  which 
he  was  perfectly  familiar.  His  record  was 
almost  faultless  in  attendance,  punctuality 
and  deportment.  He  was  the  most  expert 
horseman  of  his  fellows  and  second  to  none 
in  the  small  sword  exercise.  Among  his 
classmates  who  became  distinguished  in  sub- 
sequent years  were  Gens.  McPherson.Schofield 


and  Sheridan,  of  the  Union  army,  and  Gen. 
Hood,  of  the  confederate  service.  He  was 
commissioned  second  lieutenant  by  brevet, 
and  assigned  to  duty  with  the  Third  regiment 
of  U.  S.  artillery,  at  Governor's  Island,  New 
York,  and  afterwards  was  promoted  to  be 
second  lieutenant  and  assigned  to  the  second 
artillery,  stationed  in  New  Mexico. 

In  the  "  piping  times  of  peace "  life  in  a 
military  post  on  the  frontier,  to  an  officer 
whose  mind  has  been  quickened  into  intense 
activity  by  years  of  study,  becomes  almost 
insupportably  monotonous.  Ambitious  to 
become  something  more  than  a  martinet,  and 
to  lead  a  life  more  stirring  than  that  of  a 
polyp,  Lieutenant  Smith  threw  up  his  com- 
mission and  resigned  from  the  army. 

He  came  immediately  to  Chicago.  His 
arrival  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1854.  Willing  to  take  any  work  in  the  line 
of  his  professional  training,  he  accepted  em- 
ployment under  Col.  Mason,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Illinois  Central  railroad  company  as 
draughtsman.  Col.  Graham,  of  the  United 
States  topographical  engineers,  who  had 
charge  of  the  important  harbor  work  on  the 
great  lakes,  desiring  an  assistant,  Col.  Mason 
recommended  his  draughtsman  for  the  place, 
and  he  was  accepted  and  appointed  assistant 
to  Col.  Graham.  After  about  six  months  he 
became  dreadfully  ill  and  was  laid  off  from 
his  work.  In  the  delirium  of  fever,  his  life 
trembling  in  the  balance,  his  affianced  wife, 
Miss  Haven,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  with  her 
father,  who  was  a  physician,  came  to  his  re- 
lief, and  by  the  tender  nursing  of  the  daugh- 
ter and  the  skillful  ministration  of  her 
father,  he  became  convalescent.  With  Miss 
Haven,  now  become  his  bride,  he  repaired  to 
Buffalo,  where  he  opened  a  select  school, 
which  he  conducted  for  the  next  two  years, 
and  which  gave  him  not  only  an  agreeable 
occupation  but  considerable  fame. 

In  1857  he  resumed  the  practice  of  civil 
engineering,  forming  a  partnership  with  an- 
other engineer,  as  Parkinson  and  Smith. 
The  firm  made  the  first  surveys  for  the  in- 
ternational bridge  across  Niagara  river,  and 
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did  a  large  and  miscellaneous  engineering 
business.     After   its   dissolution   Mr.  Smith 
took  a  position  as  engineer  for   the  Trenton 
Locomotive  works,  then  the  most  prominent 
iron  bridge  building  company  in  the  United 
States.     In  the   service  of   the  company  he 
went  to  Cuba  to  superintend   its  undertak- 
ings in  the  line  of  iron  bridges  and  buildings. 
On  his  return  from  this  work  in   1859  he 
took   charge   of   the  construction  of  an  iron 
bridge  across  the  Savannah  river,  on  the  line 
of   the   Charleston  and  Savannah  railroad, 
and  at  once  commenced  sinking  the  piles 
which   were   to   constitute  the  piers  of  the 
structure.      The  pneumatic  process  had  then 
been  newly  introduced  into  the  country  and 
was  crude  in  its  details,  slow  in  operation 
and  very  expensive.     Mr.  Smith  introduced 
improvements  and  modifications   by   which 
the  time  required  to  sink  a  cylinder  a  given 
distance  was  reduced  from  fourteen  days  to 
six  hours.     With  this  class  of  work  he  has 
been  particularly  engaged,  and  has  brought 
its  processes  to  great  perfection.    He  applied 
the  pneumatic   process   to   the    sinking    of 
caissons,  and   submitted  to   the  government 
of  the  United  States  a  plan  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  light  house  off  Cape  Hatteras,  which 
was  to  rest  upon  a  circular  caisson  fifty  feet 
in  diameter,  and  to  be  sunk  to  a  depth  of  one 
hundred  feet  below  the  water  surface.    While 
engaged    upon    the    Savannah    bridge,    the 
guns  trained  upon  Fort  Sumter  had    been 
fired  from  rebel  batteries,  and  the  engineer, 
deciding    that   the    flag  of   the   Union   was 
entitled  to  his  services   as  a  soldier  in    the 
dread   arbitrament   of   war,  made   good    his- 
escape  through  the  well  guarded  lines.     He 
at  once  tendered  his  services  to  the  authori- 
ties of  his  native  State,  and  was  commissioned 
colonel   of  the  Thirteenth  regiment  of  Ohio 
volunteer    infantry.      He   commanded    this 
regiment   in  the   West  Virginia   campaigns 
under  M'Clellan  and  Eosecrans,  twice  winning 
special  mention  for  gallant   and  meritorious 
conduct,  and  then  proceeded  with  it  to  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  joined  the  forces  then  org- 
anizing under  Gen.  Bnell,  as  the  army  of  the 


Ohio.  At  the  battle  of  Shiloh  he  commanded 
a  brigade,  captured  Standiford's  Mississippi 
battery,  and  by  his  gallantry  won  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  After  the 
battle  of  Stone  Eiver,  he  was  transferred  to 
Grant's  army  in  the  rear  of  Vicksburg.  He 
participated  in  Sherman's  movement  on  Joe 
Johnston's  army  at  Jackson.  He  was  made 
chief  of  cavalry  of  the  military  division  of 
the  Mississippi,  attached  to  General  Grant's 
staff,  and  was  also  upon  staff  duty  with  Gen. 
Sherman  in  the  same  capacity.  His  engineer- 
ing qualities  were  called  into  requisition.  A 
correspondent  writes  from  the  front:  "On 
the  advance  of  Gen.  Buell's  column  from 
Bowling  Green  the  railroad  destroyed  by  the 
retreating  rebels  was  rebuilt  under  the 
superintendence  of  Col.  W.  S.  Smith.  Three 
bridges  were  rebuilt:  two  of  ninety  feet  span 
each,  and  a  mile  of  track  built  in  one  day. 
Gen.  Buell  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
energetic  performance  of  this  work  that  he 
placed  Col.  Smith  in  charge  of  all  the  roads 
leading  into  Nashville."  That  he  was  highly 
appreciated  by  the  officers  associated  with 
him  is  attested  by  their  presentation  of  a 
magnificent  gold  mounted  sword,  jeweled 
with  precious  gems,  upon  which  is  engraved 
the  legend,  "Presented  to  Gen.  Wm.  Sooy 
Smith  by  the  officers  of  the  13th  0.  V.  I.," 
and  the  memorial  words  "  Shiloh"  and 
"Carnifex." 

In  September,1864,Gen.Smith,having  been 
prostrated  by  a  severe  attack  of  inflammatory 
rheumatism  and  disabled  from  active  service, 
deeming  it  inconsistent,  with  duty  to  his 
country  to  occupy  a  position  of  high  import- 
ance while  unable  to  perform  its  duties,  thus 
keeping  from  active  service  others  qualified 
to  render  it,  resigned  his  commission. 

With  returning  health  Gen.  Smith  re- 
sumed professional  life,  with  headquarters  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  though  often  called  in 
the  execution  of  important  engineering 
works  to  distant  points  of  the  country.  He 
has  been  entrusted  with  gigantic  engineering 
works,  both  by  the  government  and  by  cor- 
porations and  private  individuals,  and 
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brought  to  their  plans  and  execution  bold- 
ness, a  safe  and  accurate  judgment,  great  in- 
genuity of  invention,  and  careful  scrutiny 
of  details,  so  that  not  a  single  failure  is  found 
among  his  great  undertakings.  The  class  of 
work  in  which  he  has  had  the  greatest  em- 
ployment is  that  of  bridge  piers  and  caissons 
of  ponderous  structures,  rendering  neces- 
sary subaqueousandsubterranean  excavations. 
Mention  can  here  be  made  only  in  the 
briefest  way  of  some  of  the  more  important 
works  which  he  has  planned  and  executed, 
the  interesting  details  of  which  must  be 
sought  in  engineering  works,  where  they  are 
more  minutely  described. 

His  first  engineering  work  after  the  war 
was  the  protection  built  about  the  Waugro- 
shance  light  house  at  the  western  entrance 
of  the  Straits  of  Mackinac.  This  is  in  some 
respects  the  most  wonderful  engineering 
work  in  America.  This  caisson,  designed  in 
1867,  was  the  first  pneumatic  caisson  sunk  in 
this  country,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  the  first 
sunk  in  the  world.  Its  design  was  entirely 
original  with  Gen.  Smith,  and  for  it  he  re- 
ceived an  award  at  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion (one  of  the  two  awards  given  to  Ameri- 
can engineers),  and  conferred  by  a  jury  com- 
posed of  some  of  the  foremost  engineers  of 
the  world.  About  the  same  time  he  was 'en- 
gaged in  opening  the  approach  to  the  harbor 
of  Green  Bay  by  cutting  a  straight  channel 
through  Grassy  Island,  instead  of  deepening 
the  old  tortuous  channel  around  it. 

The  construction  of  great  railway  bridges 
over  the  shifting  current  and  treacherous 
sands  of  the  Missouri  river  has  occupied 
much  of  his  time  and  ingenuity.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  bridge  at  Omaha,  then  that 
at  Leaven  worth,  and  later  he  built,  or  helped 
to  build,  the  bridges  at  Booneville,  Glasgow, 
Plattsmouth,  Sibly  and  Kansas  City.  He 
constructed  the  screw  pile  piers  for  bridges 
over  the  Mobile  river,  on  the  line  of  the  Mo- 
bile aud  Montgomery  railroad,  and  two  of 
the  same  kind  across  Salt  creek  in  Nebraska. 

His  next  great  engineering  work  was  the 
preparation  of  plans  for  a  tunnel  under  the 


Detroit  river.  For  boldness,  originality  and 
thorough  provision  for  every  difficulty  that 
the  work  can  present,  these  designs  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  unsurpassed;  they  have 
been  approved  by  a  board  of  engineers  as- 
sembled to  consider  them,  and  indorsed  by 
many  distinguished  members  of  the  profession 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  He  also  partly 
excavted  a  tunnel  under  the  river  at  Port 
Huron,  which  was  only  discontinued  when 
the  railroad  company  party  to  the  contract 
failed  to  comply  with  its  agreements.  He 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  getting  a  board 
appointed  by  the  government  to  make  tests 
of  the  properties  of  American  iron  and  steel, 
and  was  a  member  of  this  board  during  its 
entire  existence.  His  study  and  observation 
convinced  him  of  the  very  great  advantages 
possessed  by  steel  over  all  other  kinds  of 
material  for  bridge  building.  He  designed 
and  constructed  the  great  steel  bridge  at 
Glasgow,  for  the  Chicago  and  Alton  railroad 
company,  the  first  all-steel  bridge  ever  built. 
This  magnificent  structure  commands  the  ad- 
miration of  all  who  see  it,  not  only  by  its 
symmetry  and  strength,  but  also  by  the 
architectural  beauty  of  its  design. 

Gen.  Smith  has  been  designated  by  the 
government  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
plans  and  construction  of  the  Chicago  cus- 
tom house,  which,  by  the  way,  were  criticised 
by  him  at  the  time  of  their  adoption,  when 
he  prophesied  with  curious  precision,  that 
within  twenty  years  the  foundation  would 
subside  so  as  to  endanger  the  stability  of  the 
structure. 

He  was  in  like  manner  designated  to  ex- 
amine and  report  upon  the  crib  which  pro- 
tects the  inlets  of  the  tunnels  which  supply 
the  city  of  Chicago  with  water. 

In  the  planning  of  the  great  buildings 
which  carry  their  many  peopled  floors  for 
fifteen  to  twenty  stories  into  the  air  in  Chi- 
cago, Gen.  Smith  has  been  consulted,  and  has 
devised  a  system  of  resting  their  foundations 
upon  piers  and  piling  footed  upon  rocks, 
which  will  give  to  them  the  permanence  and 
stability  of  the  solid  earth. 
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He  has  likewise  devised  a  triple  system  of 
thoroughfares  through  the  already  congested 
streets  of  his  city,  which,  though  at  present 
thought  premature,  will  in  the  future  be  in- 
dispensable if  Chicago  attains  the  metropol- 
itan magnitude  to  which  its  fortunes  seem  to 
point. 

In  estimating  the  professional  character  of 
Gen.  Smith,  an  eminent  engineering  author- 
ity bears  this  testimony:  "He  excels  in 
uniting  boldness  with  prudence,  and  in  select- 
ing what  is  valuable  and  rejecting  the  vis- 
ionary and  impracticable  among  the  many 
new  things  which  arise  connected  with  en- 
gineering science  and  practice.  And  to  these 
peculiarities  and  to  his  untiring  industry  is 
due  the  large  measure  of  success  that  he  has 
won  as  a  civil  engineer." 

In  his  life  as  a  citizen,  the  General  is  an 
active  participant  in  whatever  is  undertaken 
for  the  public  good  and  a  liberal  contribu- 
tor to  benovelent  institutions.  He  is  a 
ready  and  eloquent  public  speaker,  and 
has  been  frequently  called  upon  to  deliver 
addresses  at  universities  and  before  scientific 
societies. 


He  is  particularly  interested  in  poor  young 
men  struggling  to  get  a  start  in  life,  and  al- 
ways ready  to  aid  them  when  opportunity 
offers. 

The  excellent  lady  who  became  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Smith  in  1854  survived  only  six  years, 
leaving  an  only  son,  Charles  Sooy  Smith,  an 
eminent  civil  engineer  and  contractor,  living 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  Gen.  Smith  mar- 
ried, in  1862,  Miss  Anna  Durham,  daughter 
of  Hon.  V.  C.  Durham,  of  Bowling  Green, 
Kentucky,  who  died  in  1882  without  issue. 

In  1884  he  wedded  Miss  Josephine  Hart- 
well,  of  St.  Catherine's,  Ontario.  An  only 
son  of  this  marriage,  Gerald  Campbell  Sooy 
Smith,  is  now  a  lad  of  four  years. 

Gen.  Smith  built  many  years  ago  a  villa  at 
May  wood,  a  suburb  of  Chicago.  It  is  a  place 
of  over  twelve  acres,  laid  out  by  the  tasteful 
skill  of  landscape  art,  adorned  with  floral  and 
arboral  beauty,  the  house  filled  with  books 
and  objects  of  art,  to  which  he  retires  from 
the  crowded  city  and  the  toils  of  an  exact- 
ing profession,  to  the  enjoyment  of  domestic 
happiness,  amid  the  allurements  of  rural 
beauty. 


LEVI    ZEIGLER    LETTER. 


Very  few  of  the  pre-eminently  successful 
Chicago  men  have  achieved  their  triumph 
without  the  spur  of  original  poverty  to  stim- 
ulate their  efforts.  Among  those  few,  and, 
perhaps,  the  most  distinguished  among  them, 
is  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  His  native 
town  of  Leitersburg,  in  Maryland,  took  its 
iiame  from  his  family,  which  was  of  old  Cal- 
vinistic  Dutch  stock,  a  lineage  that  naturally 
furnishes  the  qualities  which  sometimes 
blossom  into  so  vast  a  fruitage  of  success  as 
that  marking  this  scion  of  the  race. 

Mr.  Leiter(born  in  1834)  was  well  educated, 
and  entered  his  business  life  in  the  same 
branch  as  that  which  afterward  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  colossal  fortune,  though 
the  "general  store"  of  a  country  town  would 
seem  but  a  trifling  and  dingy  antechamber  to 


the  great  edifice  which  grew  to  proportions 
scarcely  dreamed  of  by  its  founder.  The 
"pent  up  Utica"  of  Leitersburg  did  not, 
however,  contract  his  powers  very  long.  At 
eighteen  he  went  forth  into  the  "boundless 
continent,"  and  after  a  short  halt  in  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  came  on  (in  1854)  to  Chicago, 
where  he  took  positions  successively  with 
Downs  &  Van  Wyck  and  the  old  and  dis- 
tinguished house  of  Cooley,  Wadsworth  & 
Co.,  the  forerunners  of  the  great  firm  of 
John  V.  Farwell  &  Co.  Nine  years'  service 
here,  including  the  period  of  the  collapse  of 
1857  and  the  recovery,  expansion  and  infla- 
tion of  1860-5  (the  period  of  the  war  for  the 
Union),  were  enough  to  give  Mr.  Leiter  and 
his  fellow-worker,  Marshall  Field,  a  valuable 
interest  in  the  business,  which  interest  they 
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sold  in  1865  to  John  V.  Farwell.  Then  Mr. 
Leiter  and  Mr.  Field  bought  an  interest  in 
the  dry  goods  business,  which  had  grown 
up  under  the  management  of  Potter  Palmer, 
finally  buying  the  entire  business,  and,  from 
1867  to  1881,  managing  it  under  the  firm  name 
of  Field,  Leiter  &  Co.,  with  a  resulting 
prosperity  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
trade. 

These  successive  steps  are  synonymous,  in 
the  view  of  residents  of  Chicago  and  the 
Northwest,  with  the  very  highest  flights  of 
enterprise,  characterized  by  probity,  shrewd- 
ness, boldness  and  almost  unerring  judgment. 
The  firm  of  Field,  Palmer  &  Leiter  con- 
tained the  germs  of  three  of  the  greatest  for- 
tunes ever  amassed  in  a  like  space  of  time  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  Two  of  the  members, 
Mr.  Leiter  and  Mr.  Palmer,  turned  their  at- 
tention to  real  estate;  and,  with  the  growth 
of  their  chosen  city,  became  the  largest  hold- 
ers of  business  property  therein,  while  the 
third  became  the  greatest  merchant. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  almost 
immeasurable  successes  came  as  a  matter  of 
mere  spontaneousgrowth,  or  that  there  were 
not  moments  of  appalling  peril.  To  each, 
the  morning  of  October  eleventh,  1871,  must 
have  looked  like  the  dawn  of  a  day  of  doom. 
The  store  of  Field,  Leiter  &  Co.  was  a  ruin, 
surrounded  by  miles  of  ruins.  The  burned 
district  included  almost  the  entire  real  prop- 
erty wherein  Mr.  Palmer  had  invested  his 
capital.  Each  of  the  men,  now  (1894)  multi- 
millionaires, was  looked  upon  by  most  of  his 
friends  and  fellow-citizens  as  hopelessly 
bankrupt.  And  this  was  but  twenty-one 
years  ago  ! 

To  return  to  the  personal  history  of  Mr. 
Leiter.  His  retirement  from  the  laborious 
business  of  a  merchant  did  not  mean  for  him 
the  cessation  of  work  ;  it  only  meant  in- 
creased liberty  in  his  choice  of  occupation 
and  in  the  disposal  of  his  time.  He  now  felt 
free  to  come  and  go,  to  educate  his  family  by 
travel  as  well  as  by  scholarly  training,  to  ac- 
cumulate his  magnificent  library  and  to  in- 
crease his  own  knowledge  of  art,  science  and 


letters  ;  especially  the  branches  connected 
with  the  well-being  of  the  common  wealth. 

His  immense  private  interests  have  not 
engrossed  his  time  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
claims  of  the  country  on  its  citizens  of  all 
grades.  He  recognizes  the  fact  that  duties 
increase  with  means,  and  that  the  obligation 
to  what  is  called  "public  spirit"  falls  heaviest 
on  those  who  have  most  power  to  bear  it- 
He  has  not  been  a  laggard  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  public  tasks.  'To  quote  from  a  late 
memoir: 

"For  many  years  Mr.  Leiter  was  a  director 
of  the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Society,  and 
gave  much  time  and  patient  study  to  the  wise 
distribution  of  charity;  and  not  only  in  this 
enterprise,  but  in  all  intelligently-directed 
charities,  he  has  been  an  honest  worker  and 
a  liberal  contributor — whenever  he  could  be 
convinced  that  the  bestowal  of  money  and 
time  would  produce  more  good  than  harm. 
The  American  Sunday  School  Union  has  al- 
ways been  one  of  his  favored  instrumentali- 
ties of  good  to  his  fellow  men.  With  a  keen 
insight  into  the  springs  which  lie  behind  hu- 
man action,  he  has  never  courted  popularity 
but  preferred,  at  all  times,  in  speech  and  ac- 
tion, to  do^his  whole  duty  to  his  fellow 
men  and  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 
*  *  *  In  all  which  goes  to  advance  the 
social  and  educational, as  well  as  the  business, 
interests  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Leiter  has  been  a 
moving  spirit.  His  great  means,  as  well  as 
his  keen  business  capacity,  have  been  en- 
listed in  many  worthy  enterprises.  He  was 
the  first  president  of  the  Commercial  club, 
and  is  now  a  leading  member  of  the  Iriquois, 
the  Chicago,  the  Calumet,  the  Union,  the 
Washington  Park  and  the  Union  League 
clubs." 

The  particular  benevolence  which  endears 
Mr.  Leiter  to  the  heart  of  an  historian  is  the 
inestimable  help  he  has  given  to  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society.  He  served  it  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  being  one  of  the  little  band 
of  the  faithful  who  rallied  to  its  revivification 
after  the  killing  blows  it  sustained  in  the  two 
great  fires,  those  of  1871  and  1874.  His 
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name  stands  high  on  the  list;  with  those  of 
Mark  Skinner,  Thomas  Hoyne,  Jonathan 
Young  Scammon,  Edwin  H.  Sheldon,  D.K. 
Pearsons,  and  others  of  that  noble,  tireless 
band,  to  whom  is  due  the  present  splendid 
and  stable  position  of  the  enterprise. 

Another  grandly  successful  institution 
largely  indebted  to  him  for  its  well-being  is 
the  Art  Institute,  whereof  George  Armour 
was  the  first  president  and  Mr.  Leiter  the 
second.  The  grand  academy,  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  hundreds  within  its  walls  and 
of  thousands  outside  them,  should  fill  with 


pride  the  hearts  of  Mr.  Leiter  and  every  one 
of  the  other  strong  men  to  whom  it  owes  its 
birth  and  its  prosperity. 

Personally,  Mr.  Leiter  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  health  and  strength  in  body  and  mind; 
endowed  with  a  capacity  for  work  such  as 
fewmen  of  any  age  can  surpass  or  even 
equal. 

Socially,  Mr.  Leiter's  family  is  always 
among  the  leaders,  whether  in  Chicago  or 
in  Washington,  where  they  have  spent  most 
of  their  time  in  late  years.  His  children  are 
%foseph,  Mary,  Nancy  and  Marguerite. 


LYMAN    JUDSON    GAGE. 


Mr.  Gage  occupies  the  unique  position  of 
head  of  the  largest  banking  institution,  in 
the  volume  of  its  transactions,  in  the  coun- 
try. He  has  gained  this  position  by  no 
happy  accident,  but  by  years  of  assiduous 
attention  to  the  details  of  the  business,  by  a 
thorough  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
its  principles,  and  after  the  most  searching 
test  of  his  firmness  and  integrity. 

The  facts  of  his  outward  life  are  few  and 
simple.  The  qualities  of  his  intellect  and 
character,  which  constitute  the  real  life,  are 
more  subtle  and  difficult  of  analysis.  He  is 
reticent  of  his  inward  thoughts,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  genuine  modesty  in  respect  to  his 
own  personality. 

The  qualities  that  make  a  successful  banker 
are  neither  rare  nor  wonderful.  He  must 
possess  intelligence,  good  judgment,  pru- 
dence, sagacity,  industry  and  integrity.  To 
constitute  a  great  financier  are  needed  in  ad- 
dition to  these  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  finance,  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  political  economy  as  it  affects 
the  great  operations  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution, skill  in  determining  the  dominant 
influences  that  control  human  action,  and 
a  quick  and  accurate  perception  of  character. 
He  should  possess  the  philosophic  qualities 
of  the  statesman,  and  the  tact  and  adapti- 
bility  of  the  man  of  affairs.  These  are  not 


taught  in  the  schools;  they  are  not  the  prod- 
uct of  study  and  discipline,  however  careful 
and  rigid.  They  are  like  the  poetic  gift, 
born  not  acquired.  They  are  developed  in 
some  men  possessing  the  inborn  faculty  by 
experience  and  trial  in  the  school  of  practical 
business. 

The  great  financial  leaders  of  the  country 
form  no  privileged  class,  whom  fortune  and  cir- 
cumstance have  brought  to  the  head  of  affairs, 
but  they  work  their  way  by  long  and  careful 
application,  through  all  the  degrees  of  sub- 
ordinate employment,  climbing  step  by  step 
the  slippery  rungs  of  the  ladder  of  prefer- 
ment, fortunate  if  no  unwary  step  precipi- 
tates them  to  hopeless  obscurity.  They  are  not 
necessarily  men  of  shining  parts,  eloquence 
of  speech,  elegance  of  diction;  and  courtly 
manners  may  add  a  grace  to  their  presence, 
but  no  essential  element  to  their  strength. 
Their  qualities  are  solid,  strong  and  even 
massive,  rather  than  gay  or  sprightly  or  cap- 
tivating. While  men  of  excellent  routine, 
accurate,  capable  and  ready,  are  common  at 
the  desk  and  the  counter,  the  really  compre- 
hensive minds,  with  the  power  to  organize 
and  the  skill  to  direct  the  operations  of  a 
great  bank,  are  few  and  rare. 

Mr.  Gage  is  a  banker  and  a  most  success- 
ful manager;  but  he  is  more.  He  is  pos- 
sessed of  wide  intelligence,  gained  by  obser- 
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vation  of  the  course  of  business  and  events, 
and  much  more  by  close  and  thoughtful 
study  of  philosophy  and  economics,  of  his- 
tory and  literature.  He  is  quick  of  percep- 
tion, intuitive  in  judgment,  rapid  in  conclu- 
sions, and  generally  correct  in  his  estimates 
of  character.  He  takes  a  broad  survey  of 
events,  and  forms  a  philosophic  theory  of 
their  trend  and  outcome.  Beyond  the  rou- 
tine of  the  bank,  and  the  immediate  influ- 
ence of  passing  events,  he  has  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  affairs.  He  is  interested  in  pub- 
lic questions  and  has  that  wisely  directed 
public  spirit  which  makes  him  a  leader  of 
opinion  and  a  moulder  of  men.  He  is 
a  philosopher  without  pedantry,  a  poli- 
tician without  partisanship,  a  humanitarian 
without  hobbies.  Withal,  he  possesses  an 
impressive  personality,  a  large  frame,  a  firm 
gait,  a  steady  eye,  a  pleasant  mien,  a  cordial 
manner,  and  features  comely,  if  not  posi- 
tively handsome.  With  such  qualities  and 
many  more  which  elude  ready  analysis,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  he  has  reached  the  high  po- 
sition in  finance,  and  the  commanding  influ- 
ence in  society,  which  makes  him  to-day  one 
of  the  most  impressive  personalities  that 
mingle  in  the  daily  round  of  business  in 
Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Gage  was  born  to  a  respectable  but 
not  conspicuous  family  that  had  been  raised 
in  Central  New  York.  His  father  Eli  A. 
Gage  was  a  hatter  by  occupation;  his  mother 
was  Mary  (Judson)  Gage.  They  were  de- 
scended from  New  England  ancestry,  having 
its  root  in  England.  Lyman  J.  was  born 
in  the  little  village  of  De  Ruyter,  Madison 
county,  N.  Y.,  June  28,  1836.  When  he  was 
ten  years  old  the  family  removed  to  Rome, 
Oneida  county,  where  the  son  had  the  advan- 
tage of  four  years'  tuition  in  an  academy — 
the  only  scholastic  training  that  he  ever  re- 
ceived. He  early  felt  the  pressure  of  self- 
support,  and  probably  also  the  ambition  of 
carving  his  own  pathway  in  life. 

At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  obtained  a  clerk- 
ship in  the  postoffice  at  Rome,  and  soon 
afterwards  was  detailed  by  the  postmaster 


as  mail  route  agent  on  the  Rome  and  Water- 
town  railroad,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
until  the  postmaster-general  appointed  regu- 
lar agents  for  the  route.  When  eighteen 
years  old  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Onei- 
da Central  Bank  at  Rome,  as  junior  clerk, 
at  the  meager  salary  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars per  year.  His  duties  ran  through 
the  whole  scale  of  subordinate  bank  work, 
from  sweeping  out  the  rooms  to  counting 
cash.  As  he  began  to  get  an  insight  into 
the  routine  of  the  bank,  he  thought  his  ser- 
vices entitled  him  to  better  wages,  but  the 
economical  directors  did  not  agree  with  him, 
and  after  eighteen  months  of  careful  and 
conscientious  work  he  determined  to  strike 
out  for  the  West,  having  saved  a  little  more 
than  was  needful  to  pay  his  fare  to  Chicago, 
the  goal  of  enterprising  youth  at  the  East. 

His  arrival  in  this  then  busy  mart  of  the 
great  West  was  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1855- 
It  was  then  no  easier  than  it  is  to-day  for  a 
lad  of  nineteen,  without  friends  or  means,  to 
step  into  a  lucrative  employment.  Every 
clerkship  in  bank  and  counting-house  had 
many  eager  applicants.  The  young  man 
was  not  so  ambitious  but  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  accept  any  honorable  engagement 
whereby  he  might  gain  a  footing  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  The  best  thing  that  offered 
was  a  clerkship  in  the  lumber  yard  and  plan- 
ing mill  of  Mr.  Nathan  Cobb,  which  was 
located  at  the  corner  of  Adams  and  Canal 
streets.  His  duties  were  varied,  fro«xi  keep- 
ing books  to  driving  team  and  loading  lum- 
ber. In  this  humble,  invigorating  life  he 
continued  for  three  years,  until  a  change  in 
the  business  compelled  him  to  relinquish  it. 
He  then  took  the  position  of  night  watch- 
man for  a  few  weeks.  At  last  a  better 
position  offered,  and  in  August,  1858,  he 
returned  to  the  desk  as  book-keeper  in  the 
Merchants'  Savings  Loan  and  Trust  com- 
pany, on  a  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars 
per  year. 

The  institution  had  been  organized  only 
the  year  before,  on  a  more  permanent  basis 
than  most  of  the  banks  of  the  period.  Its 
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capital  was  $500,000,  with  J.  H.  Dunham  as 
president;  Walter  L.  Newberry,  vice-presi- 
dent; D.  R.  Holt,  cashier;  and  in  its  direc- 
tory were  such  names  as  I.  N.  Arnold,  Will- 
iam B.  Ogden  and  Cyrus  H.  McCormick. 
To  be  associated  with  such  men  and  to  be 
found  worthy  of  such  association  was  better 
than  a  fortune  to  a  young  man.  His  fidelity 
and  capacity  were  soon  recognized  by  the 
discriminating  officers  of  the  bank,  who,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  advanced  him 
to  the  position  of  paying  teller  with  a  salary 
of  twelve  hundred  dollars.  Another  year 
brought  him  promotion  to  the  post  of  assist- 
ant cashier,  with  a  salary  of  two  thousand 
dollars;  and  in  the  spring  of  1861  he  was  ap- 
pointed cashier.  This  position — the  highest 
that  a  mere  employe  in  a  bank  can  reach, 
involving  the  management  of  its  current  busi- 
ness— he  retained  for  seven  years.  During 
this  time  he  had  become  thoroughly  convers- 
ant with  the  business  of  Chicago,  acquainted 
with  its  leading  and  active  men,  and  in  all 
respects  competent  to  manage  a  financial  en- 
terprise. They  had  been  trying  years  for 
moneyed  institutions.  The  old  State  bank 
system  had  collapsed  under  the  influence 
which  the  war  had  wrought  upon  their  se- 
curities and  investments.  The  nation  had 
passed  from  a  specie  basis  to  the  fluctuating 
one  of  government  paper,  and  a  new  national 
system  of  banks  had  come  into  existence  and 
was  fast  crowding  the  old  banks  to  the  wall. 
Values  had  been  in  a  state  of  constant  vacil- 
lation, going  down  or  up  with  the  premium 
of  gold;  and  that  oscillated  with  the  fortunes 
of  the  government.  The  last  few  years  of 
the  period  had  brought  new  strength  to  the 
government,  and  with  it  a  shrinkage  of  values 
and  decline  of  prices.  It  was  a  period  which 
tried  the  capacity  of  bank  managers  as  they 
had  never  been  tried  before.  They  had  to 
rely  on  their  good  judgment  and  sagacity, 
having  no  lights  of  experience  or  precedent 
to  guide  them. 

The  First  National  bank  of  Chicago  had 
been  organized  May  1,  1863,  among  the  earl- 
iest of  the  National  banks,  with  the  modest 


capital  of  $100,000,  and  under  the  favor 
which  it  enjoyed  as  a  National  bank  had  met 
with  extraordinary  success,  having  increased 
its  capital  to  one  million  dollars.  In  1867, 
Mr.  E.  Aiken,  who  had  been  its  first  presi- 
dent, died,  and  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Nickerson 
was  elected  in  his  place.  About  this  time 
Mr.  Gage  was  invited  to  take  the  cashiership 
of  the  bank,  which  he  accepted.  Three  years 
afterwards  came  the  great  fire,  but  the  bank 
passed  the  ordeal  unscathed.  Panics  fol- 
lowed which  brought  disaster  to  many  bank 
customers  and  bankruptcy  to  not  a  few 
banks,  but  the  staunch  First  National  sailed 
on  over  the  financial  waters  like  a  solid  bat- 
tle ship  over  the  storm-tossed  ocean.  Fif- 
teen years  of  prosperous  business  to  the  bank 
passed,  when  its  charter  expired,  and  a  re- 
organization occurred  with  renewal  of  its 
charter.  At  this  time  the  institution  had  an 
accumulated  surplus  of  $1,800,000.  In  May, 
1883,  the  new  organization  took  effect,  at 
which  the  capital  was  placed  at  $3,000,000, 
Mr.  Nickerson  continuing  as  president,  Mr. 
Gage  being  made  vice  president,  and  Mr.  H. 
E.  Symonds  cashier.  Mr.  Gage  from  this 
time  was  the  practical  manager  of  the  bank 
and  director  of  its  policy.  In  January,  1891, 
Mr.  Nickerson  retired  from  the  presidency, 
and  Mr.  Gage  was  elected  in  his  place.  The 
position  he  still  holds,  and  he  subordinates 
all  other  engagements  to  the  duties  that  he 
owes  the  bank.  His  connection  with  this 
institution  has  now  extended  over  a  period  of 
twenty-six  years,  and  his  entire  banking  ex- 
perience in  Chicago  in  four  years  more,  if  his 
life  is  spared,  will  reach  forty  years.  The 
bank  has  become  the  largest,  not  only  in 
Chicago,  but  sometimes  leads  all  others  in  the 
United  States  in  the  amount  of  its  deposits 
and  the  volume  of  its  business,  the  former 
now  exceeding  twenty-five  million  dollars. 
These  results  are  a  better  testimonial  of  the 
ability  and  prudence  with  which  the  bank  has 
been  managed  than  any  words  of  eulogy. 

The  ability  of  Mr.  Gage,  displayed  for  so 
long  in  the  management  of  the  institution  of 
which  he  is  the  head,  was  recognized  by  his 
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brethren  of  the  banking  profession  in  elect- 
ing him  in  1882  as  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers'  association,  composed  of  the 
leading  bankers  and  financiers  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  re-electing  him  twice  in  success- 
ion to  the  same  position.  At  the  annual 
session  of  the  association  held  in  Chicago 
in  October,  1893,  he  was  recognized  as  in  a 
sense  its  host,  and  his  off -hand  but  pregnant 
address  on  that  occasion  will  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive features  of  that  notable  meeting. 

A  man  so  prominent  in  business  and  finan- 
cial affairs  has  unavoidably  been  called  upon 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  a  great  number  of 
undertakings  of  a  financial  nature.  To 
enumerate  these  would  be  a  tedious  detail. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  has  taken  an  un- 
shrinking part  in  whatever  movement  has 
been  set  on  foot  in  Chicago,  to  better  its 
business  and  commercial  interests,  to  ad- 
vance its  manufacturing  prestige,  and  to 
elevate  the  tone  of  its  social  life.  As  has 
been  said,  he  is  more  than  a  banker.  He  has 
broad  sympathies  and  an  intelligent  concep- 
tion of  the  great  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems which  confront  our  civic  life,  and  in- 
terests himself  "  because  he  is  himself  a  man, 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  interests  of  human- 
ity." A  few  years  ago  he  was  a  leading 
spirit  in  bringing  about  a  series  of  "  econo- 
mic conferences"  in  Chicago,  at  which  the 
conflicts  of  labor  and  capital  were  special 
subjects  of  consideration, which  were  partici- 
pated in  by  leading  thinkers  of  the  day.  Mr. 
Gage  delivered  two  addresses  on  these  occa- 
sions, full  of  wisdom,  and  sympathetic  with 
the  cause  of  struggling  and  aspiring  labor. 
At  the  present  time  he  has  accepted  a  nomin- 
ation upon  a  committee  of  forty  citizens, 
raised  at  the  instigation  of  the  noted 
reformer  William  Stead  of  London,  to  bring 
about  a  co-operation  of  the  best  elements  of 
the  city  representative  of  all  classes,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  moral  condition  of  the 
community. 

The  most  important  recent  work  in  which 
Mr.  Gage  has  been  engaged  has  been  in  pro- 


moting the  AVorld's  Columbian  Exposition. 
He  was  chosen  president  of  the  local  board 
of  directors,  and  much  against  his  own  in- 
clination was  induced  by  the  urgency  of  the 
citizens  to  accept  the  position.  Once  in  the 
harness,  he  made  it  the  subject  of  his  thought 
and  the  almost  engrossing  object  of  his  labor. 
To  make  the  Exposition  a  success  was  the 
object  of  unwearied  labor.  The  success  of 
the  Fair,  so  complete  as  to  stifle  all  adverse 
criticism,  was  due  not  a  little  to  his  un- 
wearied and  efficient  labor,  especially  in  or- 
ganizing and  aiding  the  immense  financial 
interests  of  the  Exposition.  Upon  his  selec- 
tion to  the  presidency  of  the  bank,  he  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  that  of  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition.  The  feeling  of  the  com- 
munity on  that  occasion  was  tersely 
expressed  by  one  of  the  Chicago  papers: 
"  The  news  will  be  received  with  regret  not 
only  by  the  community,  but  also  by  the  Na- 
tional commission  and  by  all  concerned  in 
the  great  undertaking.  During  his  occu- 
pancy of  this  important  position  he  has 
shown  a  knowledge  of  its  details,  a  sound  and 
quiet  judgment,  a  capacity  to  harmonize  con- 
flicting elements,  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
view  of  affairs,  and  an  executive  ability  which 
it  will  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  one  who 
may  be  named  as  his  successor."  He  did  not 
retire  from  the  board,  but  continued  as  a  di- 
rector to  give  much  thoughtful  care  to  the 
interests  of  the  great  enterprise.  A  magazine 
article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Gage,  published 
after  the  close  of  the  great  fair,  tells  the 
thrilling  story,  in  terse  and  vigorous  style,  of 
the  raising  of  the  more  than  eighteen  million 
of  the  thirty-five  million  dollars  expended  in 
producing  the  Exposition,  exclusive  of  the 
exhibits  themselves:  but  it  does  not  hint  at 
the  salient  fact  that  he  himself  was  the  or- 
ganizing and  stimulating  power  that  opened 
the  purses  and  treasuries  of  Chicago,  from 
which  flowed  this  magnificent  sum,  for  a 
purely  aesthetic  purpose. 

Among  the  numerous  positions  of  honor 
and  dignity  which  Mr.  Gage  had  been  called 
to  fill  is  that  of  president  of  the  Commercial 
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Club  of  Chicago,  representing  in  its  member- 
ship the  most  important  branches  of  business 
and  the  most  active  industries  of  the  city. 
He  is  also  a  director  and  treasurer  of  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago.  His  private  library  is 
one  of  the  choicest  in  the  city.  He  is  a  care- 
ful student  of  the  facts  and  the  philosophies 
of  human  interest,  not  taught  in  the  schools, 
but  wrought  out  in  persistent  and  thoughtful 
self-education.  It  is  this  which  makes  him 
one  of  the  most  interesting  speakers  upon 
public  occasions.  While  his  manner  is  plain 
and  calm,  his  words  are  the  embodiment  of 
ideas  which  have  been  wrought  out  in  the 
workshop  of  mental  toil,  and  have  become  a 
part  of  his  intellectual  endowment.  He  is 
an  outspoken  Republican  in  politics,  though 
of  the  kind  that  seeks  the  establishment  of 


right  principle  of  government,  rather  than 
the  acquisition  of  the  honors  of  office,  or  the 
spoils  of  partisanship. 

Mr.  Gage  was  married  in  1864  to  Miss 
Sarah  Etheridge,  daughter  of  Dr.  Francis  B. 
Etheridge,  of  Little  Falls,  New  York,  who 
died  after  ten  years  of  happy  wedded  life, 
leaving  an  only  son,  Eli  A.  Gage,  now  about 
twenty-six  years  of  age.  He  married  again 
in  1887,  Miss  Cornelia  Gage,  of  Denver,  Col,, 
who  now  shares  his  home.  The  family  resi- 
dence is  one  commensurate  in  elegance  and 
convenience  with  the  high  position  which 
Mr.  Gage  holds.  It  is  located  at  470  North 
State  street,  where  a  hospitality,  as  exten- 
sive as  it  is  graceful,  is  dispensed  to  all  who 
have  a  claim  to  share  it,  with  unsparing 
hand. 


GEORGE    LINCOLN    DUNLAP. 


In  the  distribution  of  her  personal  gifts, 
nature,  however  prodigal,  seldom  confers 
upon  one  individual  superior  excellence  in 
more  than  a  single  line.  The  qualities  that 
go  to  make  up  a  great  civil  engineer,  the 
more  brilliant  they  are,  tend  the  more  to 
make  him  a  specialist;  the  endowment  which 
constitutes  a  man  a  successful  manager  of 
transportation  seldom  qualifies  him  for  ex- 
cellence in  other  directions;  the  varied  talents 
required  to  conduct  great  commercial  enter- 
prises are  unsuited  for  success  in  a  business 
of  sameness  and  monotony;  the  courtesy  and 
refinement  which  make  one  a  leader  in  social 
life  usually  unfit  him  for  the  stern  conflicts 
which  business  requires  of  her  votaries.  The 
character  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  trace 
combined  in  rare  proportions  all  these  ele- 
ments. 

George  L.  Dunlap,  in  the  course  of  his 
active  and  diversified  life,  has  shown  himself 
to  be  an  accomplished  civil  engineer,  a  com- 
petent manager  of  railway  alfairs,  a  success- 
ful business  man,  and  a  useful  and  genial 
member  of  social  circles.  Here  are  brought 
into  combination  science,  tact,  prudence, 


integrity  and  courtesy,  each  in  its  way  a 
superior  excellence. 

Mr.  Dunlap  is  a  native  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  born  at  Brunswick  in  1828.  He  is  a 
son  of  John  and  Mary  (Robinson)  Dunlap, 
long  residents  of  that  place.  His  education, 
after  its  first  stages  were  passed,  was  received 
at  the  Gorham  academy,  where  he  mani- 
fested a  predilection  for  mathematics  and 
engineering,  and  devoted  especial  attention 
to  studies  in  those  lines.  He  gained  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  of  surveying  by  practice  in 
the  field,  with  chain  and  compass. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  engaged  in  prac- 
tical engineering  in  the  service  of  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine  railroad,  in  which  occupation 
he  continued  for  three  years,  and  then  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  New  York  &  Erie 
railroad  company  as  engineer,  where  he  re- 
mained four  years. 

In  1855  his  services  were  sought  by  the 
Galena  and  Chicago  Union  railroad  company, 
then  constructing  the  first  link  in  the  great 
Chicago  and  North  Western  railroad  system. 
He  took  the  position  of  assistant  engineer, 
and  held  it  until  the  completion  of  the  road, 
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something  over  three  years.  He  was  ap- 
pointed general  superintendent  of  the  com- 
pany, a  position  which  he  administered  with 
such  skill,  industry  and  success,  that  he  held 
it  for  fourteen  years.  During  the  last  year 
or  two  his  position  was  that  of  general  man- 
ager. 

In  1872,  his  services  were  engaged  by  an- 
other great  railroad  enterprise,  the  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  which  contemplated  connecting 
those  leading  Canadian  cities  by  rail.  He 
was  sent  to  London  to  forward  the  financial 
arrangements  for  the  work,  and  these  having 
been  completed,  he  returned  to  Canada  and 
took  charge  of  the  construction. 

This  work  having  been  launched,  Mr.  Dun- 
lap  returned  in  18?  9  to  the  West,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  Wabash 
line.  The  next  year  he  became  one  of  the 
executive  officers  of  the  North  Chicago  rail- 
road company. 

The  railroad  lines  which  penetrated  the 
great  Northwest  greatly  stimulated  the 
production  of  cereals,  and  poured  a  flood  of 
grain  upon  the  Chicago  market.  To  facili- 
tate its  handling  and  storage,  the  system  of 
grain  elevators  was  early  evolved.  In  1881, 
Mr.  Dunlap  put  up  the  largest  one  of  these 
which  had  hitherto  been  constructed  in 
Chicago,  the  "Wabash  Elevator,"  situated 
on  the  south  branch  of  the  Chicago  river. 
It  had  a  capacity  of  1,750,000  bushels  of  grain. 
Another  elevator,  of  nearly  equal  capacity, 
the  "  Indiana,"  was  built  in  1884,  and  both 
operated  by  a  company  in  which  Mr.  Dunlap 
was  the  senior  partner.  It  was  in  1881  that 
Mr.  Dunlap  became  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  and  he  at  once  took  a  pro- 
minent place  in  that  gigantic  mart  of  com- 
merce. 

Having  thus  rapidly  sketched  the  profes- 
sional and  business  occupations  of  thirty 
years  of  active  life,  which  had  yielded  an 
ample  return  of  both  fame  and  fortune, 
brief  notice  will  be  made  of  other  enterprises 
which  the  while  engaged  his  attention. 

Only  three  years  after  he  made  Chicago 
his  home  he  united  with  a  number  of  other 


gentlemen  in  obtaining  a  charter  and  organ- 
izing the  Blaney  Lodge,  No.  271,  A.  P.  and 
A.  M.  This  lodge  has  had  a  brilliant  history 
in  masonic  annals.  After  various  disasters, 
including  the  burning  of  its  quarters  and 
archives  in  1867,  it  completed  a  hall  which 
was  pronounced  to  be  "a  paragon  of  halls.' 
It  was  furnished  with  a  marvelous  perfection 
of  detail,  no  less  than  $20,000  having  been 
expended  in  interior  decoration.  It  went 
down  in  the  great  fire  of  1871. 

With  the  Union  club  he  has  been  promi- 
nently connected,  and  has  been  upon  its 
board  of  directors.  Among  the  gentlemen 
of  refinement  and  culture  who  enjoy  the  as- 
sociation of  this  elegant  centre  of  social  life 
Mr.  Dunlap  is  one  of  the  most  valued.  His 
artistic  tastes  have  been  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  several  musical  festivals, 
which  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  lovers  of 
music  in  Chicago  and  attracted  numbers 
from  all  parts  of  the  Northwest.  He  also  in- 
terested himself  in  literary  interests,  and 
was  at  one  time  a  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Literary  Association.  His  political  affilia- 
tion has  been  with  the  Democratic  party, 
though  in  no  sense  a  politician.  He  has  en  . 
joyed  membership  in  the  Iroquois  club,  a 
strong  organization  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  that  political  faith.  As  early  as  1864  he 
was  prominent  in  a  public  service  non-politi- 
cal, as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  thirty 
appointed  by  the  citizens  to  consider  the 
noxious  condition  of  the  drainage  and  sewer- 
age of  the  city. 

The  only  office  which  he  has  held  in  Chi- 
cago was  that  of  city  marshal,  by  appoint- 
ment of  Mayor  Colvin,  in  1873-1875. 

In  the  line  of  charity,  he  was  in  1886 
president  of  the  Chicago  Nursery  and  Half 
Orphan  Asylum,  while  Mrs  Dunlap  has  taken 
on  herself  the  support  of  one  of  the  Kinder- 
gartens of  the  city. 

Mr.  Dunlap  has  been  twice  married.  His 
first  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1858,  was 
Miss  Ellen  M.  Pond.  Of  this  marriage  there 
were  two  daughters,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Hopkins,  of 
New  York,  and  Mrs.  Dr.  F.  W.  Payne,  of 
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Boston.  A  beautiful  memorial  window  made 
in  London,  erected  by  her  children  as  a 
memento  of  Mrs.  Dunlap,  adorns  St.  James' 
church. 

The  present  Mrs.  Dunlap  was  Miss  Emma 
Blanche  Kice,  daughter  of  Honorable  James 
B.  Eice,  of  Chicago,  whom  he  married  in 
July,  1872. . 

The  Dunlap  family  residence  is  a  beautiful 
home,  erected  just  after  the  great  fire  of 


1871,  at  the  corner  of  Dearborn  avenue  and 
0;ik  street.  Mr.  Dunlap  has  a  summer  home 
on  a  farm  near  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin, 
where  he  retires  during  the  hot  months,  for 
the  recreation  and  quiet  enjoyment  of  the 
country. 

A  life  of  unwonted  activity,  crowned  with 
the  ample  rewards  of  industry  and  fidelity,  has 
earned  the  repose  which,  with  still  unabated 
physical  and  mental  vigor,  he  lives  to  enjoy. 


HASSAN    ARTEZ    HOPKINS. 


Mr.  H.  A.  Hopkins  was  born  at  White 
Creek,  Washington  county,  New  York, 
February  14,  1814.  He.  came  to  Chicago  in 
1855,  where  he  became  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  town  of  Hyde  Park,  where  he  resided 
during  the  growth  of  that  suburb,  and  its 
organic  union  with  the  city  of  Chicago,  and 
where  he  died  on  the  1st  day  of  January, 
1890. 

He  left  his  home  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  and  took  upon  himself  the  task  of 
self  support,  engaging  soon  afterwards  in  the 
course  of  mercantile1  dealings  which  took  him 
into  many  distant  parts  of  the  country.  In 
the  course  of  his  business  he  traveled  over 
the  States  of  New  York,  Ne'v  Jersey,  sev- 
eral of  the  eastern  States,  and  North  Carolina. 

He  married,  in  1841,  Miss  Sarah  M.  Mas- 
ten,  a  daughter  of  Jacob  Masten,  of  Ulster 
county,  New  York.  At  the  time  he  settled 
in  Chicago,  in  the  year  1855,  Mr.  Hopkins 
was  forty-one  years  old.  He  had  accumulated 
some  property,  which  he  brought  with  him 
and  invested  it,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Paul 
Cornell,  in  the  purchase  of  three  hundred 
acres  of  land,  in  what  was  afterwards  known 
as  the  "  center  "  at  Fifty-third  street,  which 
the  proprietors  platted  and  laid  out  as  a 
town.  To  make  it  accessible  they  gave  sixty 
acres  to  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  com- 
pany as  a  consideration  for  extending  the 
track  of  the  road  to  the  town  and  an  agree- 
ment to  run  three  suburban  trains  a  day. 
The  operation  of  the  road  commenced  June 


1,  1856,  the  terminus  being  <-tt  South  Park, 
Fifty  seventh  street.  By  careful  provisions 
the  locality  was  made  attractive  to  residents, 
especially  in  the  exclusion  of  saloons  and 
liquor  selling  from  its  precincts.  The  Hyde 
Park  Hotel  was  built  by  the  proprietors  and 
opened  July  4,  1858,  by  Tabor,  Hawk  &  Co., 
who  also  managed  the  Richmond  House.  After 
the  death  of  President  Lincoln,  this  house  be- 
came the  residence  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  with  her 
son  Robert  T. 

The  town  of  Hyde  Park  was  incorporated 
February  20th,  1861,  Mr.  Cornell  being 
unanimously  chosen  supervisor  by  the  sev- 
enty-one voters,  and  Mr.  Hopkins,  town 
clerk,  to  which  position  he  was  re-elected  in 
1863. 

In  1860,  Mr.  Hopkins  opened  a  store  for 
the  sale  of  groceries  and  general  merchan- 
dise, the  first  that  was  established  in  that 
part  of  the  city.  It  was  a  one  story  struc- 
ture, only  ten  feet  square,  located  south  of 
Fifty-third  street.  He  was  postmaster  for 
fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  one  of  the  twelve  who 
established  in  1860  the  Presbyterian  church 
at  Hyde  Park.  A  small  white  church  edifice 
was  erected  on  Fifty-third  street,  which  af- 
terwards became  the  town  hall.  Mr.  Hop- 
kins was  chosen  an  Elder  of  the  church  at 
its  organization,  and  continued  such  during 
his  life. 

At  a  collision  on  the  railroad,  January  8, 
1862,  he  was  severely  injured.  It  was  at  the 
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same  time  that  Judge  William  T.  Barroii 
was  instantly  killed.  During  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  Mr.  Hopkins  had  retired 
from  active  business,  devoting  himself  to 
the  care  of  his  estate,  and  residing  in  one  of 
the  earliest  built  houses  of  the  town  at  No. 
5211  Cornell  avenue. 

He  had  suffered  a  severe  affliction  in  the 
death  of  his  only  son,  Leonard,  who  had  en- 
listed among  the  volunteers  called  out  in 


186  L  for  ninety  days,  and  within  a  month 
after  entering  the  service  died  of  fever  at 
Paducah,  Kentucky. 

He  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  pioneers  of 
Hyde  Park,  who  knew  his  kindness  of  heart 
and  devotion  to  every  good  and  worthy  effort 
to  benefit  the  community.  Mrs.  Hopkins 
survived  her  husband  until  April  11,  1893. 
An  unmarried  adopted  daughter  is  now  the 
only  representative  of  the  family. 


JOSEPH    KIRKLAND. 


Joseph  Kirkland  was  born  at  Geneva,  N. 
Y.,  January  7,  1830.  His  father  was  Wil- 
liam Kirkland,  a  professor  in  Hamilton 
College,  wherein  he  had  taken  his  degree  in 
the  first  graduating  class,  that  of  1816.  His 
grandfather,  General  Joseph  Kirkland  (the 
first  mayor  of  Utica,  N.  Y.),  was  a  nephew 
of  Samuel  Kirkland,  the  famous  missionary 
to  the  Oneidas  during  the  revolutionary  war. 
Mrs.  General  Kirkland  was  daughter  of 
Major  Backus  of  the  "Rhode  Island  line"  in 
the  revolution,  a  good  soldier  and  a  direct 
descendant  of  William  Bradford,  the  May- 
flower pilgrim. 

Mrs.  William  Kirkland,  mother  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  Caroline  M. 
Stansbury,  of  old  New  York  (royalist)  stock. 
She  afterwards  became  noted  as  "Mary 
Clavers,"  author  of  "A  New  Home,"  which 
appeared  in  1840  and  made  a  great  success, 
being  the  first  book  giving  a  realistic  picture 
of  western  rural  life.  It  was  written  in 
Michigan,  whither  the  young  family  moved 
in  1835;  and  where  the  boy  Joseph  gained  the 
beginnings  of  his  rustic  knowledge;  after- 
wards made  use  of  in  his  own  novels.  Later, 
in  New  York  City,  Mrs.  C.  M.  (Stansbury) 
Kirkland  continued  her  literary  career  and 
became  one  of  the  best  known  among  the 
New  York  writers  of  the  mid-century,  in- 
cluding Irving,  Willis,  Bryant,  Tuckerman, 
Halleck  and  Catharine  Sedgwick. 

After  a  desultory  education,  principally 
gained  at  home  through  contact  with  his 


brilliant  mother  (his  father  having  died  in 
1846),  Joseph  moved  (1856)  to  Chicago,  which 
was  his  residence  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  with 
absences  at  the  war,  and  at  the  coal  mines 
near  Danville,  where  he  added  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  western  country  life. 

In  1861  he  volunteered  in  the  three 
months'  service;  enlisting  as  a  private,  and 
being  elected  second  lieutenant  in  Company 

C,  of  the  Twelfth   Illinois  infantry.      Later 
he  became  A.  D.  C.  to  General   George  B. 
McClellan,  and  served  with  him  in  the  West 
Virginia  campaign;  including  the  battles  of 
Rich    Mountain,    Laurel  Hill,  etc.,  and  (re- 
signing from  his  regiment)  was  appointed  A. 

D.  C.  on   the   general's  staff  (with  the  rank 
of  captain  in  the   regular  army)  in  the  re- 
organization of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  and 
its  advance  to  the  Peninsula,  siege  of  York- 
town,  battle  of  Williamsbnrg  and   attack  on 
Richmond.      During  the  siege  of  Yorktown 
he  was  transferred   (at   his  own   request)  to 
the  staff  of  General  Fitz  John  Porter,  where 
he  gained  his  majority, 

Porter's  corps  (the  Fifth)  held  the  lead- 
ing part  in  the  battles  of  Hanover  Court 
House,  Mechanicsville,  Games'  Mill  and 
Malvern  Hill;  beside  taking  a  share  in  the 
other  actions  known  as  the  "seven  days' 
fight,"  in  the  change  of  base  from  the  York 
River  to  the  James.  At  the  camp  at  Harri- 
son's Landing  Major  Kirkland  was  seized 
with  jaundice,  which  caused  his  absence  from 
the  command  during  the  sad  days  of  the 
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"Second  Bull  Run."  He  rejoined  just  be- 
fore the  glorious  victory  at  Antietam,  wherein 
the  Fifth  corps  unfortunately  did  little  save 
acting  as  the  reserve,  covering  the  centre. 

Later,  General  Porter  being  relieved  by 
General  Butterfleld,  Major  Kirkland  served 
the  latter  as  volunteer  aide  at  the  bloody 
fight  at  Fredericksburgh,  where  he  had  his 
horse  shot  under  him  during  the  ineffectual 
and  fatal  charge  on  Marye's  Hill. 

Upon  General  Porter's  retirement  from 
the  army  Major  Kirkland  resigned  his  com- 
mission and  returned  to  his  long  neglected 
business  (coal  mining),  which  he  followed 
with  much  success  until,  in  the  commercial 
disaster  following  the  great  fire  of  Chicago, 
he  met  with  such  reverses  as  caused  his  in- 
solvency in  1874.  He  settled  with  his  credi- 
tors, and  took  office  (1875)  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  service,  under  his  old  and  beloved 
friend  General  J.  D.  Webster,  who  was  col- 
lector of  the  district,  and  served  in  that 
office  until  General  Webster's  death.  During 
this  occupation  he  began  the  study  of  law, 
and,  in  1880,  when  fifty  years  old,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  passing  at  the  head  of  the 
large  class  wherein  he  was  examined  before 
the  Appellate  Court. 

Forming  a  partnership  with  Hon.  Mark 
Bangs,  ex-judge  of  the  circuit  court,  he  con- 
tinued for  ten  years  in  successful  practice  of 
his  profession. 

In  the  midst  of  his  legal  career,  Major 
Kirkland  carried  out  a  purpose  long  dormant 
in  his  mind,  of  writing  a  novel  of  western 
rural  life.  "Zury,  the  Meanest  Man  in  Spring 
County"  was  published  in  1885  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  and  immediately  gained 
marked  and  unusual  acceptation  at  the  hands 
of  the  reviewers  and  the  public.  Following 
thus,  at  an  interval  of  forty-five  years,  the 
path  marked  out  by  his  mother  by  her  "New 
Home"  in  1840,  he  found  that  his  life  work 
was  shaping  itself  in  the  way  he  would  have 
been  happy,  during  all  his  career,  to  foresee; 
and  therefore  gradually  dropped  his  law 
practice  to  devote  himself  to  literature. 

"Zury"  was  followed  (in  1887)  by  "The 


McVeys"  and  (1889)  by  "The  Captain  of 
Company  K,"  a  war  novel  which  took  first 
prize  in  the  competition  (anonymous)  where- 
in the  Detroit  Free  Press  offered  $1,600, 
$900,  and  $500  for  the  three  best  stories  sub- 
mitted. Later  it  was  published  in  book 
form  by  the  Dibble  Publishing  company  of 
Chicago,  and  had  a  large  sale. 

The  last  named  story,  written  out  of  full 
heart  in  memory  of  his  soldier  life,  brought 
him  the  kind  of  sympathetic  appreciation 
he  most  highly  prized;  the  smiles  and 
tears  of  the  disbanded  men  of  the  volun- 
teer army;  correspondents  who  declared, 
freely,  that  it  was  the  only  book  that 
showed  the  American  soldier's  life  as  it  was; 
without  nonsense,  romantic  embroidery, 
the  smoothing  over  of  honors,  or  any  other 
interference  with  the  naked  truth.  One  ca- 
pable critic,  child  of  a  race  of  soldiers  and 
herself  a  soldier's  widow,  characterized  it  as 
"the  greatest  war  picture  ever  painted  ex- 
cept Tolstoi's  Sebastopol." 

Later,Major  Kirkland  wrote  the  "Story  of 
Chicago"  (two  vols.  octavo)  and  a  small  his- 
tory of  the  Chicago  massacre  of  1812.  Ex- 
cepting the  present  work,  short  stories  and 
bits  of  verse,  this  list  comprises  all  Major 
Kirkland's  works. 

Major  Kirkland  married  (1863)  Theodosia 
Burr  Wilkinson  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Wilkinson,  one  of  the  founders 
of  that  city.  (See  memoirs  of  the  Wilkin- 
son family.) 

They  have  four  children;  Caroline,  Louisa 
(wife  of  Victor  Channing  San  born  of  Chi- 
cago), John  Wilkinson  and  Ethel. 

Of  himself,  Major  Kirkland  said  that  his 
typical  characteristics  were  "vivacity;  a 
courage  based  upon  principle  rather  than  in- 
stinct; philanthropic  sensibility  of  the  warm- 
est kind — perhaps  prone  to  the  extreme — 
curbed  by  utter  intolerance  of  idleness  and 
dissipation;  and  discriminating  fondness  for 
all  society,  from  the  mere  children  of  nature 
(whom  he  depicts  in  his  fiction)  to  the  most 
cultured,  and  from  the  gay  young  woman  of 
fashion  to  the  aged  and  infirm  veteran  living 
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in  dreams  of  the  vanished  past/'  To  these 
may  be  added  undaunted  cheerfulness  of  dis- 
position; a  quiet  patience  which  bore  all  suf- 
fering physical  or  mental  without  a  murmur, 
and  unflagging  industry,  his  usual  answer  to 
any  proposed  recreation  being,  "Oh  no,  I 
must  work,  work;"  sometimes  adding,  "for 
the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work." 

As  a  writer  he  was  extremely  careful  and 
painstaking.  His  literary  standard,  especi- 
ally for  himself,  was  very  high,  and  the  even 
vigor  and  smoothness  of  his  style,  which  give 
the  impression  of  such  perfect  ease  and 
naturalness,  were  really  the  result  of  infinite 
trouble,  interlineation,  crossing  out  and  re- 
writing. It  was  his  custom,  when  it  was 
feasible,  after  having  made  his  work  as  good 
as  he  could,  to  lay  it  away  until  it  had  quite 
passed  out  of  his  mind  and  then  go  over  it 
critically  and  erase  whatever  seemed  to  have 
been  written  with  a  "peacock  quill,"  as  he 
called  it. 

In  all  his  actions  and  words,  in  everything 
that  he  did  he  was  guided  and  governed  by 
the  wise  restraint  of  moderation;  he  was 
only  intemperate  in  work.  While  many  or 
most  writers  find  their  inspiration  in  work- 
ing in  the  forenoon,  Major  Kirkland  .accom- 
plished most  of  his  literary  labors  in  the 
evening,  devoting  the  day  to  other  business 
cares.  This  was  burning  the  candle  at  both 
ends  and  undoubtedly  shortened  what  might 
have  been  a  long  and  rich  life.  For  on  April 
29th,  1894,  death,  in  the  form  of  disease  of 
the  heart,  came  swiftly  and  unexpectedly  and 
"...  .flashed  the  truth  eternal  in  his  eyes," 
taking  him  in  the  full  prime  of  his  bodily 
and  spiritual  powers.  Of  himself  he  wrote 
not  ten  days  before  this:  "and,  in  his  sixty- 
fifth  year  (he)  rejoices  in  all  the  bodilv 
strength  and  activity  of  his  prime." 

From  among  the  many  testimonials,  public 
and  private,  to  the  esteem  in  which  Major 


Kirkland  was  held  the  following  is  selected, 
both  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  terse  vigor 
and  of  the  eminence  of  its  author,  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  B.  Bryan.  It  is  entitled,  "A 
Tribute." 

"Chicago  mourns  the  loss  of  one  of  her 
elect. 

"The  death  of  Major  Kirkland  came  with 
appalling  suddenness. 

"Nearly  up  to  its  sad  occurrence  he  seemed, 
in  physical  as  well  as  in  mental  activity,  to 
partake  of  the  sturdiness  of  the  vigorous 
young  city  with  which  his  life  was  so  closely 
identified,  and  of  which  he  had  so  graphi- 
cally written  the  'story.'  Although  by 
reason  of  his  authorship  of  that  work,  his 
own  name  is  omitted  from  the  written  record, 
none  merits  a  more  enviable  place  than  his 
in  the  history  of  Chicago  activities  and  Chi- 
cago achievements. 

"This  is  not  the  place  to  tell  at  length  of 
the  versatile  talents  possessed  by  Major 
Kirkland  and  that  lent  lustre  to  his  many 
virtues.  Authorship  came  to  him  as  by  in- 
heritance, and  he  did  credit  to  the  name  of 
his  gifted  family. 

"Chicago  points  with  pleasure  and  with 
pride  to  the  products  of  his  genius  in  the 
story  of  her  giant  progress,  and  those  other 
works  that  have  linked  his  name  to  hers  in  a 
loftier  connection.  Deservedly  classed  among 
her  'old  settlers,'  his  whole  career  has  been 
one  of  exemplary  citizenship. 

"Having  responded  promptly  to  his  coun- 
try's call  in  an  hour  of  need,  his  loyalty  to 
the  flag,  and  intrepidity  in  its  support  were 
typical  of  his  fealty  to  principle  throughout 
the  battle  of  life — and  now  when  that  is 
over,  and  he  has  gone  to  his  reward,  his  mem- 
ory will  be  foudly  cherished  by  many  thous- 
ands to  whom  he  was  truly  endeared  as  a 
friend  and  brother,  the  soldier,  the  scholar 
and  the  gentleman." 
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It  was  a  privilege  to  know  Mr.  Spencer, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  write  about  him.  Many 
felt  a  personal  loss  in  his  death,  but  a  multi- 
tude had  reason  to  rejoice  in  his  life.  He 
was  the  soul  of  honor,  justice,  generosity  and 
intelligent  benevolence.  His  life  seemed  to 
be  governed  by  three  simple  principles  :  con- 
science for  his  personal  guidance,  sympathy 
for  his  behavior  toward  the  world,  love  for 
his  intercourse  with  family  and  intimate 
friends.  Not  blessed  with  early  advantages 
in  mere  cultivation,  he  appreciated  fully,  if 
not  overmuch,  the  culture  of  others  ;  while 
at  the  same  time  his  natural  gifts  of  humor 
and  wisdom,  aided  by  shrewd  power  of  ob- 
servation, made  him  the  superior,  in  social 
intercourse,  of  most  other  men,  however 
well-taught  and  well-read. 

He  was  born  at  Perrysburg,  N.  Y.,  October 
13,  1817.  His  father,  Phineas  Spencer, 
during  Franklin's  early  years,  lived  at  Go- 
wanda,  Cattaraugus  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
carried  on  a  successful  mercantile  business, 
and  gave  the  son  such  educational  training 
as  conld  be  had  at  the  village  academy. 
Franklin,  however,  soon  displayed  the  aptness 
for  practical  affairs  which  later  made  him  a 
great  merchant,  and  at  an  early  age  he  en- 
tered his  father's  store,  where,  during  seven 
or  eight  years,  he  devoted  himself  to  its  busi- 
ness with  the  energy  and  industry  that 
marked  his  whole  life.  He  had  the  "  trad- 
ing instinct"  strongly  implanted,  and  even 
in  those  immature  years,  made  many  ven- 
tures on  his  own  account. 

Phineas  Spencer,  some  time  "  during  the 
thirties,"  made  a  trip  to  the  West  ,  and  in 
1838  we  find  Franklin  (just  of  age)  paying  a 
visit  to  Chicago.  The  town  was  then  in  the 
midst  of  its  troubled  infancy.  In  183G  it 
had  been  the  wildest  scene  of  speculative  ex- 
citement in  that  crazy  inflation  which  culmi- 
nated, a  year  later,  in  universal  bankruptcy. 
It  was  a  turbulent  village  of  perhaps  3,000 
inhabitants,  living  in  scattered  wooden 


houses,  clustered  about  the  fort  and  strung 
along  both  sides  of  the  river.  No  street 
numbering  had  yet  been  instituted  ;  in  fact 
the  streets  were  mere  country  roads,  impass- 
able with  mud  when  it  rained,  and  almost 
equally  intolerable  with  dust  in  dry  weather. 

Naturally  the  Spencers,  father  and  son, 
found  the  fertile  soil  of  the  prairies  more 
attractive  than  this  straggling,  struggling 
trading-post.  They  "  entered  a  claim  "  in  the 
famous  Eock  River  valley,  one  of  the  garden 
spots  of  the  West,  and  there  Franklin  spent 
some  time  in  making  good  his  pre-emption 
right  by  occupation  and  improvements. 

Mr.  Spencer  used  to  tell  an  anecdote  which 
illustrated  both  the  wild  manners  of  those 
early  frontier  times  and,  incidentally,  the 
vigor  with  which  he,  so  careful  of  the 
rights  of  others,  could  maintain  his  own. 
"Pre-emption  claims"  were  marked  off  in  the 
unsurveyed  prairie  by  simply  running  a  fur- 
row around  the  tract  claimed  by  each  "pre- 
emptioner."  Mr.  Spencer  had  marked  out 
his  own  and  was  getting  ready  to  improve  it, 
when  one  day  a  friend  said  to  him: 

"Bob  *  *  *  *  is  plowing  up  a  piece  of 
your  land." 

Without  a  word  Franklin  walked  deliberate- 
ly to  the  place  where  the  trespasser  was  at 
work, probably  thinking  himself  safe  from  any 
move  on  the  part  of  the  young  easterner 
except  by  the  slow,  uncertain  means  of  an 
action  at  law.  To  the  surprise  of  the  intruder, 
the  youth  dealt  one  stout  blow  in  mainten- 
ance of  his  rights;  and  to  the  surprise  of 
Spencer  only  one  blow  was  necessary.  He 
was  thenceforth  unmolested  in  his  claim;  the 
offender  doubtless  knowing  that  before  a  jury 
of  "pre-emptioners"  a  "claim  jumper"  would 
stand  a  poor  chance  in  a  suit  for  damages 
against  a  prior  claimant. 

In  the  following  year  Franklin  was  recalled 
to  his  eastern  home  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
whose  affairs  were  so  involved  that  the  son 
was  forced  to  take  on  his  young  shoulders  the 
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settlement  of  the  father's  estate;  a  task  which 
occupied  him  for  six  years. 

On  March  20,  1843,  Mr.  Spencer  married 
Rachel  Gifford  Macomber,  daughter  of 
Zebedee  A.  Macomber  of  Dartmouth,  Mass., 
a  union  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  ideal 
marriages;  being  fraught  with  a  happiness 
that  knew  no  change  nor  shadow  of  turning 
through  all  the  forty-four  years  of  its  dura- 
tion. 

Next  followed  an  experience,  trying  in  it- 
self, yet  full  of  value  in  its  educational  influ- 
ence on  the  enterprising  young  beginner;  an 
influence  that  tended  as  strongly,  probably, 
as  any  other  in  his  life,  to  give  him  a  com- 
manding position  in  western  business;  the 
position  which  he  later  achieved,  and  held 
in  all  its  strength  up  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
The  experience  in  question  was  the  life  of  a 
"commercial  traveler,"  with  a  field  of  opera- 
tion as  great  as  the  whole  broad  region  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys.  Among  his 
best  customers  were  the  Mormons,  then  es- 
tablished at  Nauvoo,  Hancock  county,  Illin- 
ois, on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  With 
Joseph  Smith,  "the  Prophet,"  he  contracted 
a  warm  friendship. 

Franklin's  vigor  of  body,  his  versatility 
of  mind,  his  aptness  for  trading,  his  ready 
adaptability  to  all  the  requirements  of  life 
in  that  vast,  rude,  new  and  growing  young 
family  of  States,  made  that  laborious  and 
self-sacrificing  calling  profitable  in  its  pur- 
suit and  most  valuable  in  the  mass  of  knowl- 
edge which  it  lodged  in  his  mind  for  future 
use.  His  naturally  fine  memory  grew  to  be 
phenomenal;  his  knowledge  of  men  infalli- 
ble, and  his  business  foresight  almost  pro- 
phetic. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  young 
man's  success  was  a  matter  of  course;  but 
the  use  he  made  of  his  prosperity  was  quite 
out  of  the  common,  in  one  respect  at  least, 
for  though  under  no  legal  liability  for  cer- 
tain unsettled  claims  against  his  father's  es- 
tate, he  paid  them  in  full. 

The  characteristics  so  far  sketched  in 
Franklin  Spencer's  career  lead  us  naturally 


to  its  remarkable  later  history.  They  are 
untiring  industry,  great  and  varied  enter- 
prise, conspicuous  ability,  fearless  defence  of 
his  own  rights  and  scrupulous  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others. 

It  was  in  1856  that  he  took  the  step  which 
identified  him  with  Chicago  and  brought  him 
within  the  scope  of  this  history.  Leaving 
the  wandering  business  which  had  been  so 
long  his  line  of  duty — a  burdensome  one,  we 
may  be  sure,  although  profitable — he  became 
first  agent  of,  and  then  partner  in,  the  great 
stove  manufacturing  firm  of  Jewett  &  Eoot, 
of  Buffalo;  the  junior  member  whereof  was 
his  brother-in-law.  He  opened  in  Chicago  a 
branch  house  for  the  sale  of  their  wares,  and 
this  connection  he  kept  up  for  ten  years, 
achieving  a  great  success,  a  success  not  sur- 
prising when  we  consider  his  advantages, 
for  he  knew  personally  the  merchants  of  the 
entire  West,  and  possessed  their  friendship, 
respect  and  confidence.  To  this  invaluable 
possession  he  added  his  own  energy  and  tact; 
and  the  result  was  that  Jewett  &  Root  al- 
most monopolized  the  business  in  their  line 
in  that  whole  district  of  country.  Their 
heaters  warmed  the  sitting-rooms  and  their 
cook-stoves  furnished  the  kitchens  of  thous- 
ands upon  thousands  of  homes,  the  city  man- 
sion, the  tavern,  the  railway  station,  the 
country  store  and  farm-house  and  settlers' 
cabins  innumerable. 

During  the  time  of  Mr.  Spencer's  connec- 
tion with  Jewett  &  Root,  the  firm  of  Tuttle, 
Hibbard  &  Co.  had  been  building  up  a  large 
hardware  business,  and  in  1865  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  William  G.  Hibbard,  and 
with  him  bought  out  the  last-named  concern 
and  continued  the  business  (at  the  corner  of 
Lake  and  State  streets)  under  the  firm  name 
of  Hibbard  &  Spencer.  Their  trade  grew 
and  prospered  until,  in  the  great  fire  of  1871, 
nearly  every  vestige  of  the  store  and  stock 
went  up  in  flames  and  smoke,  leaving  scarcely 
anything  but  ashes  and  formless  relics  to 
mark  where  it  had  stood.  Even  a  precious 
little  heap  of  the  most  valuable  and  portable 
articles,  rescued  from  the  store  and  piled  up 
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in  the  open  ground  of  Dearborn  Park,  shared 
the  fate  of  the  rest;  for  when,  laboriously 
covered  with  sheet  iron  and  guarded  and 
watched  by  friends,  it  seemed  safe  from  the 
falling  shower  of  sparks,  other  merchants 
insisted  on  storing  close  by  it  large  piles  of 
tea-chests — most  inflammable  of  goods — and 
these  catching,  the  whole  disappeared  in  one 
grand  bonfire. 

Twenty-four  hours  later  Hibbard  &  Spen- 
cer had  taken  up  temporary  quarters  at  Mr. 
Hibbard's  dwelling  house,  whither  their  books 
and  papers  were  carried,  and  where  they  at 
once  recommenced  operations.  This  is  said  to 
have  been  the  earliest  renewal  of  mercantile 
business  after  the  catastrophe.  Soon  after- 
ward, by  action  of  the  city  council,  the 
space  on  Lake  Front  Park  was  leased  (at 
nominal  rentals)  to  such  firms  as  were  able 
and  willing  to  build,  most  speedily,  tempor- 
ary sheds  for  the  resumption  of  traffic,  and 
again  was  this  undaunted  firm  first  in  the 
field.  They  put  up  a  frame  building,  one 
story  high,  between  Washington  and  Ran- 
dolph streets,  and  finished  and  moved  into 
it  within  twenty  days  after  the  first  nail  was 
driven.  By  the  middle  of  June,  1872,  eight 
months  after  the  fire,  they  had  built  and 
were  occupying  a  handsome  brick  storehouse 
at  32  Lake  street,  the  same  lot  which  forms 
part  of  their  great  warehouse  at  this  present 
writing. 

Now  began  a  career  of  growth  and  pros- 
perity almost  unparalleled,  even  in  Chicago. 
On  January  1,  1871,  Mr.  Adolphus  C. 
Bartlett  had  entered  the  firm.  In  1882  the 
business  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
Ilibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  &  Co.,  Mr.  Hib- 
bard being  president,  Mr.  Spencer  vice- 
president  and  Mr.  Bartlett  secretary,  which 
positions  those  gentlemen  retained  until  Mr. 
Spencer's  death,  at  which  time  the  business 
had  grown  to  be  one  of  the  two  or  three 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  Union,  and  the  five- 
story  brick  warehouse  had  taken  in  building 
after  building,  so  that  it  occupies  to-day  a 
frontage  on  Lake  street  of  some  two  hundred 
feet  by  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  in 


depth  extending  along  Wabash  avenue.  The 
variety  of  the  articles  included  in  the  modern 
trade  is  very  great,  and  the  volume  of  yearly 
sales  reaches  well  into  the  millions. 

This  success  has  not  been  gained  by  any 
doubtful  methods.  These  men  have  passed 
through  the  ordeal  "with  no  smell  of  fire  on 
their  garments."  They  staked  their  hopes 
of  success  on  their  adherence  to  the  strictest 
integrity,  the  best  standards  of  mercantile 
honor.  Each  of  them  has  found  time  to  cul- 
tivate the  higher  social  interests,  and  to  con- 
tribute, not  only  money,  but  personal  ser- 
vice to  public  uses,  charitable,  reformatory, 
and  educational  enterprises. 

Mr.  Spencer  was  (with  his  wife)  always 
identified  with  the  First  Presbyterian  church, 
attending  regularly  its  services  and  support- 
ing liberally  its  charitable  enterprises;  but  he 
did  not  delegate  his  benevolent  work  to  the 
church  or  to  any  other  organization.  His 
life  was  a  daily  exemplification  of  charity  in 
thought  and  deed.  He  was  the  good  Samar- 
itan who  poured  oil  upon  the  wounds  of  the 
stricken  traveler,  not  pausing  to  criticise  or 
to  inquire  through  whose  fault  he  had  fallen 
by  the  wayside.  In  all  his  relations  he  was 
kindly,  sympathetic  and  generous.  His  purse 
was  always  in  his  hand.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  rich  men  whose  gifts  go  beyond  their 
mere  uncounted  and  unimportant  surplus, 
and  make  a  serious  and  perceptible  difference 
in  the  mass  of  their  fortunes. 

His  employes  loved  him  and  came  to  him 
with  their  troubles  for  his  advice  and  help. 
He  recognized  the  weakness  of  poor  human- 
ity, and  was  never  more  gentle  than  when 
dealing  with  the  fallen.  Not  only  the  de- 
serving, but  also  the  pitiably  weak,  found  in 
him  a  friend  who  regarded  their  weakness 
as  did,  eighteen  centuries  ago,  his  Great 
Exemplar. 

One  of  his  nearest  friends  (perhaps  the 
nearest),  a  man  of  world-wide  acquaintance 
and  experience,  says  of  him: 

"He  was  of  strong  vitality,  ruddy,  broad 
and  virile,  and  a  man  of  many  sides  too. 
He  loved  nature,  her  trees,  fields  and 
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flowers,  and  knew  them  well;  and  be 
loved  his  kind  and  was  lavish  in  his 
benefactions  to  those  who,  helpless,  appealed 
to  liis  sympathy.  He  listened  to  the  voice  of 
culture,  but  his  own  intuitive  perceptions 
often  preceded  her  teachings.  He  was  dom- 
inating and  often  illogical,  but  the  right 
never  suffered  at  his  hands.  A  course  chosen 
and  proven  he  was  inflexible  in  pursuing  it, 
and  his  judgment  was  rarely  at  fault.  He 
wore  not  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve,  but  all 
who  knew  him  well  loved  him  warmly.  Of 
all  the  men  I  ever  met,  the  one  whom  I 
should  choose  for  companionship  in  a  jour- 
ney round  the  world  would  be  Franklin 
Spencer. 

•  "His  wise,  noble  wife — a  mother  in  Israel 
— always  held  highest  place  in  his  heart;  he 
sought  her  clear,  unerring  counsel,  allowed 
his  natural  impetuosity  to  be  moulded  by  her 
calm  touch,  and  delighted  in  the  expression 
of  his  life  long  obligation  to  her  wisdom  and 
her  love." 

He  loved  flowers  and  gave  them  lavishly. 
He  loved  animals,  especially  dogs  and  horses. 
In  earlier  life  he  was  fond  of  driving  a 
good  team  about  the  country,  his  wife  by  his 
side.  It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  well  along  in  years,  he  saw  a  driver 
belaboring  his  horses,  helplessly  trying  to  drag 
their  load  out  of  the  slough  ;  and  seizing  a 
piece  of  board  he  knocked  the  human  brute 
off  the  seat,  and  ou  his  arising  threatened 
to  thrash  him  if  he  repeated  his  brutality. 

Popular  and  respected  as  was  Mr.  Spencer. 


he  shrank  from  any  suggestion  looking 
toward  public  life.  Even  in  social  matters 
his  instincts,  though  strong,  were  of  the 
character  which  led  him  to  seek  their  grati- 
fication in  the  gay  and  cordial  circle  of  his 
family  home,  or  in  the  informal  intercourse 
with  friends,  rather  than  in  large  gatherings 
or  in  the  luxuries  of  club-life. 

Mrs.  Spencer  died  March  18,  3887.  Her 
husband,  whose  life  had  been  bound  up  in 
hers,  did  not  long  survive  her.  He  followed 
her  to  rest,  after  a  short  illness,  on  November 
1st,  1890.  Their  remains  lie  side  by  side  in  the 
lovely  cemetery  of  Graceland,  and  a  beauti- 
ful memorial  window  in  the  church  they 
had  so  long  loved  and  honored  serves  to 
keep  their  memory  green,  if  any  such  adven- 
titious aid  were  needed. 

Five  children  were  born  of  that  happy 
marriage,  only  two  of  whom  survived  their 
parents.  They  are  Mrs.  Augustus  N.  Eddy 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Caton,  recognized  orna- 
ments of  the  best  society  in  Chicago. 

Here,  then,  is  a  typical  western  nineteenth 
century  career.  The  Cattaraugus  county  store 
boy,  by  sheer  pluck,  industry,  enterprise, 
ability  and  integrity,  lives  to  become  the 
Chicago  capitalist,  and  dies  lamented  by  all 
who  knew  him,  the  friend  of  every  de- 
pendent, the  benefactor  of  the  poor,  the 
honored  head  of  a  distinguished  family. 


JOHN    H.    MUHLKE. 


The  late  John  H.  Muhlke  was  born  in 
Germany,  Nov.  23,  18261  He  came  to  this 
country  with  his  family,  who  immigrated  in 
1842,  and  soon  afterwards  took  up  their  res- 
idence in  Chicago.  Here  he  married  Miss 
Catharine  C.  Knust,  established  a  home  and 
business,  and  led  a  life  of  probity  and  piety. 
He  was  in  all  respects  a  self-made  man, 
content  to  labor  in  the  station  where  he 
found  himself,  with  fidelity  to  his  employers, 
without  undue  ambition,  and  yet  develop- 
ing a  business  tact,  soundness  of  judgment, 
and  practical  sagacity,  which  brought  him 


into  prominence  in  the  business  world, 
conferred  upon  him  large,  responsibilities 
and  made  him  a  favororite  with  the  citizens 
of  Chicago,  not  only  of  his  own  nationality 
but  American  born  as  well,  and  made  his 
demise,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty  three  years, 
felt  as  a  public  calamity.  His  life  was  a 
success  as  the  world  counts  it,  for  his  pru- 
dence and  sagacity  had  brought  him  a  large 
fortune,  but  it  was  a  success  in  a  higher 
sense,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  head  of  a 
large  and  respectable  family,  and  had 
given  his  best  energies  to  the  building  up,  in 
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Chicago,  of  the  institutions  of  religion;  and 
when  death  claimed  him,  he  was  administer- 
ing one  of  the  noblest  charities,  which  his 
influence  had  heen  largely  instrumental  in 
establishing  here. 

Chicago  counts  upon  her  roll  of  departed 
benefactors  some  with  more  brilliant  quali- 
ties, of  more  conspicuous  social  and  political 
rank,  but  few,  if  any,  possessing  more  ster- 
ling virtues,  nor  animated  by  a  sincerer  pur- 
pose, to  make  his  life  a  blessing  and  a  bene- 
diction to  those  who  came  within  its  influ- 
ence. 

His  early  scholastic  opportunities  were 
limited.  He  had  only  just  passed  out  of 
childhood,  when  his  family  took  up  the  role 
of  emigrants  and  sought  to  better  their  con- 
dition amid  the  freer  opportunities  of  the 
New  World. 

Reaching  Chicago  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  he  was  confronted  with  the  necessity 
of  self-support,  with  no  trade  and  no  special 
advantage  for  finding  either  employment  or 
society.  He  was  thrown  like  a  waif,  into  the 
turmoil  and  competitions  of  a  bustling  city, 
where  every  one  was  intent  only  on  forward- 
ing his  own  interests.  Fortune  favored  him 
in  directing  him  into  the  family  of  Mr. 
Grant  Goodrich,  where  he  took  employment 
and  applied  himself  to  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  with  the  stolid  resolution  characteris- 
tic of  his  race.  Judge  Goodrich  was,  at  that 
time,  a  lawyer  of  large  practice,  a  prominent 
politician,  and,  withal,  a  man  of  Christian 
profession  and  life.  His  wife  was  a  lady 
of  high  character  and  accomplishments, 
and  we  may  well  suppose,  that  during  the 
two  or  three  years  that  the  German  lad  re- 
mafned  in  their  household,  he  received  in- 
citements to  industry  and  self-respect,  if  not 
from  direct  precept,  from  the  unconscious 
influence  which  radiates  from  good  people, 
especially  when  one  is  admitted  to  the  inner 
circle  where  are  cherished  the  domestic  vir- 
tues. From  the  length  of  his  stay  with  the 
family,  we  are  warranted  in  concluding,  that 
on  his  part  there  was  sobriety  and  fidelity, 
and  a  fair  degree  of  aptness  and  intelligence; 


for  on  leaving  the  Goodrich  home  he  found 
employment  in  a  store  kept  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Strehl,  on  Clark  street. 

After  a  considerable  time  spent  in  the 
employment  of  Mr.  Strehl,  he  obtained  a 
still  better  position  with  the  house  of  Hamlin, 
King  &  Co.,  where  he  spent  several  years 
and  where  he  attained  a  fair  insight  into  the 
dry  goods  and  general  business.  With  added 
experience  he  took  a  clerkship  with  a  Mr. 
Bigelow,  who  was  engaged  in  the  dry  goods 
trade.  The  affairs  of  his  employer  becoming 
embarrassed,  Mr.  Muhlke  was  appointed 
assignee  to  close  up  the  business.  By  this 
time,  he  had  developed  not  only  good  quali- 
fications as  a  salesman,  but  the  higher  qual- 
ities of  administration  and  trustworthiness. 
The  wisdom  of  his  selection  was  soon  demon- 
strated by  the  affairsof  the  house  being  put  into 
such  a  satisfactory  condition  that  the  assignee 
was  able  to  make  a  settlement;  and,  a  part- 
nership having  been  formed  with  the  brother 
and  son  of  Mr.  Bigelow,  the  new  firm  suc- 
ceeded to  the  business  on  their  own  account 
about  1855.  Thus,  in  ten  years  of  steady 
application,  he  had  learned  the  dry  goods 
business  and  had  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  responsible  house.  Henceforth,  his  path 
was  a  comparatively  easy  one.  With  some 
means  accumulated  through  ten  years  of  in- 
dustry and  economy,  with  a  reputation  for 
fidelity  and  financial  skill,  and  surrounded 
with  appreciative  friends,  his  affairs  went  on 
prosperously.  He  had  some  time  before 
connected  himself  with  St.  Paul's  Evangelical 
Lutheran  church,  composed  of  German- 
American  families,  of  which  he  was,  for 
twenty-five  years  and  until  his  death,  the 
secretary.  The  church  was  dear  to  him,  and, 
with  his  business  and  family,  engrossed 
nearly  all  the  energies  of  his  life.  Mr. 
Muhlke  was,  in  politics,  always  an  ardent 
Republican.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State 
constitutional  convention  in  1862,  in  com- 
pany with  John  Wentworth,  Elliott  Anthony 
and  Melville  W.  Fuller,  now  chief  justice 
of  the  United  States,  all  being  duly  elected 
delegates  representing  Cook  county. 
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Among  his  German  friends  was  Mr.  Carl 
H.  Uhlich,  a  man  of  large  property,  who 
through  unmethodical  business  habits,  had 
become  embarrassed  and  seemed  about  to  be 
involved  in  bankruptcy.  Mr.  Muhlke,  hav- 
ing already  shown  his  ability  in  straighten- 
ing out  a  tangled  estate,  took  hold  of  Mr. 
Uhlich's  affairs  and  managed  them  with  so 
much  skill  that  the  latter  was  soon  extri- 
cate^ from  his  embarrassment,  although  he 
retained  his  friend  in  his  service,  being  loath 
to  part  with  the  aid  of  one  who  had  done 
him  so  great  a  service.  Upon  the  death  of 
Mr.  Uhlich,  a  few  years  later,  Mr.  Muhlke 
was  found  to  be  a  beneficiary  under  his  will. 
So  fidelity  is  sometimes  rewarded,  even  in 
this  ungrateful  world. 

Mr.  Uhlich  had,  during  his  lifetime,  given 
a  number  of  lots  on  south  La  Salle  street  to 
St.  Paul's  church,  as  a  site  for  an  orphan 
asylum,  which  the  members  of  the  church 
desired  to  add  to  their  charities,  but  for 
which,  under  the  stress  of  having  to  re-build 
their  church  which  was  destroyed  in  the 
great  fire,  they  were  unable  to  raise  the  re- 
quisite funds.  Mr.  Muhlke,  both  as  a  sym- 
pathizer in  the  desires  of  his  friend,  as  well 
as  being  prompted  by  his  own  benevolent  in- 


stincts, took  hold  of  the  enterprise  and  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  Relief  and  Aid  so- 
ciety to  appropriate  $20,000  from  its  funds 
for  the  erection  of  an  asylum  building. 
Under  Mr.  Muhlke's  efficient  management, 
the  Uhlich  Orphan  Asylum  was  erected  and 
put  in  operation,  Mr.  Muhlke  becoming  its 
president  and  devoting  to  its  management 
much  of  his  time  and  thought.  Under  his 
care  it  has  become  an  exceedingly  useful 
charity. 

To  such  a  man,  devoted  to  a  life  of  piety 
and  benevolence,  death  never  comes  to  find 
him  unprepared.  It  comes  at  any  time  all 
too  soon,  when  it  deprives  society  of  one  of 
its  most  stable  supporters.  At  the  age  of 
fifty-three,  while  yet  in  possession  of  the 
ripe  faculties  of  mature  life,  beloved  by  the 
community,  almost  idolized  in  his  family 
circle,  on  the  26th  of  August,  1879,  his  life's 
work  closed. 

Mrs.  Muhlke  survived  him  with  eight 
children,  some  of  them  already  themselves 
heads  of  families.  They  were  Louisa,  wife 
of  Jacob  H.  Tiedemann;  Anna,  now  Mrs. 
Philip  Henrici;  Henry  C.;  George  F.;  Joseph 
H.;  Katie  C.,  wife  of  Charles  J.  Harpel  ; 
Walter  G.  and  Adelaide  A.  Muhlke. 


JOHN   FREDERICK    EBERHART. 


In  sketching  the  life  of  one  who  has  im- 
pressed himself  by  his  versatile  gifts  upon 
the  passing  generation,  one  is  pleased  to  find 
the  unusual  union  of  high  philanthropic 
ends,  with  such  practical  qualities  as  have 
made  him  a  successful  man  of  business. 
However  rare  may  be  such  a  combination  of 
qualities,  that  they  are  not  altogether  incom- 
patible, is  illustrated  in  the  career  of  Mr. 
John  P.  Eberhart,  which  is  now  to  be  re- 
viewed. 

One  who  should  meet  him  in  his  business 
office  in  one  of  the  busiest  hives  of  this  seeth- 
ing city,  the  walls  adorned  with  plats  of  city 
lots  and  'suburban  tracts,  and  listen  to  the 
persuasive  speech  of  a  dealer  in  real  estate, 


would  conclude  that  the  proprietor  was 
a  leading  one  of  a  class  of  acute  and 
fluent  dealers  who  have  thrived  out  of  the 
phenomenal  rise  in  values  which  the  growth 
of  the  city  has  created;  and  he  would  judge 
correctly,  for  he  has  for  many  years  made 
real  estate  a  study  and  an  occupation,  and  has 
built  up  out  of  prudent  and  judicious  deal- 
ing in  realty  a  great  private  fortune.  There 
are  many  instances  of  men  who  by  reason  of 
the  early  possession  of  considerable  tracts  of 
land  in  and  near  the  city,  have  found  them- 
selves rich  by  the  mere  advance  in  the  value 
of  their  property.  There  are  others  who,  in 
speculative  times,  have  boldly  seized  the  op- 
portunity, and  in  a  few  fortunate  specula- 
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lations  achieved  sudden  and  substantial 
wealth.  Still  others,  with  equal  boldness, 
have  entered  the  speculative  field  and  found 
themselves,  by  a  change  of  times,  stranded 
with  unsalable  property,  rapidly  consumed 
by  the  pressure  of  unpaid  purchase  money 
and  insatiable  mortgages.  But  the  real  estate 
man  who,  without  the  possession  of  low- 
priced'  lands,  demanded  by  the  advancing 
limits  of  population,  without  loading  him- 
self with  obligations,  which  with  a  change 
of  the  condition  of  the  market  may  crush 
him,  and  sharing  in  no  sudden  and  epheme- 
ral speculation,  in  a  long  course  of  dealing 
reaps  the  legitimate  profits  which  come  from 
prudence,  good  judgment,  and  a  wise  con- 
sideration of  the  elements  of  value,  is  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  the  throng  of  dealers  who 
crowd  the  market. 

Turning  from  the  business  side  of  the 
career,  we  shall  find  a  life  consecrated  in 
early  manhood  to  the  teacher's  vocation,  but, 
freed  by  unforeseen  circumstances  from  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  school  room,  moving  in 
a  wider  channel,  impressing  itself  upon  the 
institutions  of  a  rising  community  with 
beneficial  results,  and  bringing  to  him  who 
has  led  it  a  place  among  the  real  benefactors 
of  the  city  and  region  of  his  habitation. 

Mr.  Eberhart  was  born  iu  Hickory  town- 
ship, Mercer  county,  Pa.,  on  the  21st  of 
January,  1829.  His  parents  were  Abraham 
and  Esther  (Amend)  Eberhart.  His  father 
was  a  farmer  in  humble  circumstances,  who 
diversified  his  rural  occupation  with  lumber- 
ing in  the  wooded  regions  which  surrounded 
his  home,  first  in  Mercer  and  afterwards  in 
Venango  county  on  the  Allegheny  river. 
The  lad  was  inured  in  boyhood  to  the  occu- 
pation which  his  father  pursued,  though  per- 
mitted attendance  upon  the  neighborhood 
school.  He  early  learned  the  lesson  of  self- 
dependence,  realizing  that  if  he  attained  a 
better  education  than  was  open  to  the  far- 
mer's son,  it  must  be  won  by  his  own  exer- 
tions. At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  made 
a  commencement  in  teaching  school.  It 
was  in  a  rural  district  in  what  was  afterwards 


the  oil  district  of  Pennsylvania,  and  at  very 
trifling  wages.  The  succeeding  summer  was 
improved  by  taking  lessons  in  penmanship, 
which  in  turn  he  taught  in  the  neighboring 
villages.  By  his  own  exertions  he  obtained 
the  means  to  pay  the  expense  of  two  terms 
at  the  academy  at  Ellsworth,  Ohio,  and  was 
enabled  to  enter  Allegheny  college,  Mead- 
ville,  Pa.,  in  the  spring  of  1849.  His  college 
expenses  were  covered  by  work  in  the  har- 
vest fields  and  by  teaching  during  vacations. 
Notwithstanding  the  interruptions  which 
the  necessity  of  earning  his  way  occasioned, 
he  kept  up  witn  tne  class  and  was  enabled  to 
graduate  in  due  course  in  1853.  The  neces- 
sities of  his  situation  had  developed  great  mus- 
cular strength,  which  the  subsequent  con- 
finement of  the  school  room  was  illy  calcu- 
lated to  support. 

In  September  following  his  graduation  he 
became  principal  of  Albright  Seminary  at 
Berlin,  Penn.  He  entered  upon  his  work 
with  zeal,  and  prosecuted  it  with  laborious 
assiduity,  resolving  to  make  teaching  his 
vocation.  The  confinement  of  the  school- 
room, with  the  unsparing  labor  which  he 
devoted  to  his  work,  though  it  made  the 
institution  flourish,  told  upon  his  health,  BO 
that  at  the  close  of  his  second  year,  he  was 
obliged  to  resign.  Physicians  ad  vised  him  that 
the  term  of  his  life  had  nearly  expired,  naming 
three  or  six  months  as  its  probable  limit.  He 
determined  to  try  the  effect  of  change  of 
residence  and  rest,  in  a  desperate  effort  to  re- 
gain his  health.  He  came  west,  arriving  in 
Chicago,  April  15,  1855.  After  a  short  stay 
he  visited  Dixon,  111.,  where  change  of  cli- 
mate and  cessation  from  labor  soon  put  him 
on  the  road  to  recovery.  With  returning 
strength,  he  engaged  for  a  time  in  editorial 
work;  but  this  proving  unsatisfactory,  he 
engaged  during  the  winter  in  delivering 
courses  of  scientific  lectures  before  various 
institutions  of  learning, which, illustrated  with 
experiments,  became  popular.  He  also  en- 
gaged as  a  representative  of  leading  publish- 
ing houses  in  traveling.  This  proving  dis- 
tasteful, after  a  year,  with  renewed  strength 
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and  recruited  energies,  he  came  to  Chicago, 
and  established  the  North  AVestern  Home 
and  School  Journal  which  he  both  edited  and 
published  for  three  years.  During  the  same 
period  he  spent  much  time  in  establishing 
and  conducting  teachers'  institutes  through- 
out the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Wiscon- 
sin, lecturing  the  while  on  educational 
topics.  This  work  proved  agreeable  and 
yielded  much-  valuable  experience,  and 
brought  him  into  contact  with  the  leading 
educators  of  those  States. 

In  1859  Mr.  Eberhart  was  elected  school 
commissioner  of  Cook  county.  The  office 
had  been  but  little  more  than  a  clerical  one, 
confined  to  the  distribution  of  the  school 
fund  and  attention  to  the  business  relations  of 
the  public  schools.  Through  the  efforts  of 
the  commissioner,  aided  by  those  of  the  State 
superintendent,  the  scope  of  the  office  was  en- 
larged to  comprehend  the  duties  of  superin- 
tendent of  county  schools.  Mr.  Eberhart 
brought  zeal  inspired  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
needs  of  the  public  schools  into  his  work  with 
such  effect,  that  soon  the  entire  system  was 
transformed.  He  visited  the  schools,  con- 
ferred personally  with  teachers  and  directors, 
organized  the  Cook  County  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute, and  inspired  interest  in  their  work  in 
all  connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  public 
schools.  He  continued  in  this  work  for  ten 
years.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the 
greatest  need  of  the  public  schools  was  com- 
petent and  properly  trained  teachers.  There 
was  no  organized  system  of  supplying  them. 
The  superintendent  applied  himself  to  sup- 
ply this  want,  advocating  the  establishment 
of  a  County  Normal  school.  For  along  time 
he  labored  in  vain,  but  the  seed  sown  by  per- 
sistent effort  at  last  vegetated,  and  the 
supervisors  in  1867  made  the  necessary 
appropriation,  and  the  school  was  opened  at 
Bine  Island,  with  the  late  D.  S.  Wentworth 
as  principal.  There  were  at  its  opening 
thirty-two  pupils  in  attendance.  Mr.  Eber- 
hart gave  to  the  school  much  thought  and 
care,  and  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  it 
become  a  recognized  adjunct  of  the  public 


school  system.  It  was  afterwards  removed 
to  Normal  Park,  where  it  continues  to  pros- 
per, having  pupils  from  other  counties  and 
distant  States. 

In  many  other  directions  Mr.  Eberhart's 
labors  were  productive  of  great  benefit  to 
popular  education.  Besides  establishing 
teacher's  institutes,  he  stimulated  the  intro- 
duction of  district  school  libraries,  the 
adoption  of  the  union  graded  system  of 
schools,  and  the  securing  of  needed  amend- 
ments to  the  school  laws  of  the  State. 

He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Teachers'  Association,  assisted  in 
founding  the  State  Normal  University  at 
Bloomington,  and  to  his  special  efforts  may 
be  attributed  the  passage  by  the  State  legis- 
lature of  the  act  authorizing  counties  to 
establish  normal  schools.  He  was  the  princi- 
pal mover  in  the  formation  of  the  State 
association  of  county  superintendents,  and 
was  its  first  president.  He  was  also  an  early 
member  of  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction, and  one  of  the  first  life  members 
of  the  National  Teachers'  Association.  As 
president  of  the  Cook  County  board  of 
education,  he  was  the  means  of  introducing 
the  kindergarten  system  into  the  Cook 
County  Normal  school :  and  also  aided  in 
establishing  the  "  free  kindergarten"  schools 
in  the  city.  At  various  times  in  his  life 
he  has  declined  important  professorships, 
as  well  as  the  president's  chair  in  prominent 
institutions  of  learning,  believing  his  health 
not  suited  for  that  kind  of  educational 
work. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  life 
under  consideration  has  been  animated  by 
high  motives  of  philanthropy,  and  that  they 
have  been  expended,  not  in  aimless  thrusts 
at  evils  and  abuses  in  society,  but  in  tangible 
and  practical  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of 
public  instruction,  which  is  the  real  bulwark 
of  our  republican  institutions. 

Mr.  Eberhart  has  in  his  political  action  af- 
filiated with  the  Republican  party,  but  witli 
no  narrow  partisan  attachment.  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  Methodist  church,  but 
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has  accepted  broader  theological  views  than 
are  usually  entertained  by  strict  sectarians. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  People's  church, 
whose  brilliant  pastor,  Rev  Dr.  H.  W. 
Thomas,  was  formerly  his  pupil,  and  who  is 
one  of  his  closest  personal  friends. 

Mr.  Eberhart  was  married  on  Christinas 
evening,  1864,  to  Miss  Matilda  Charity  Miller, 
daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  C.  Miller  of  Chi- 
cago, who  came  to  this  country  from  Toronto, 
Canada,  when  she  was  a  year  old.  She  is  a 
lady  of  refinement  and  intelligence,  who 
worthily  assists  her  husband  in  his  char- 
itable work.  They  have  four  living  children, 
the  oldest  of  whom,  John  J.  Eberhart,  is  his 
father's  partner  in  business. 

At  the  age  of  sixty-four  years  Mr.  Eber- 
hart is  still  an  active  man  of  affairs,  showing 
none  of  the  weakness  which  in  early  life 


drove  him  from  a  secluded  life  at  the  East 
into  a  broader  and  more  diversified  life  at  the 
West.  He  is  tall,  erect  and  dignified  in  his 
bearing,  and  singularly  cordial  and  engaging 
in  his  intercourse.  In  conversation  he  rises 
above  the  commonplaces  which  occupy  so 
much  of  the  intercourse  of  life.  He  is  in- 
terested in  a  high  range  of  topics,  having 
been  a  scholar,  as  well  as  an  acute  observer. 
He  has  traveled  extensively  over  the  country, 
which  has  given  him  a  rich  store  of  incidents. 
He  is  an  interesting  public  speaker,  a  natural- 
ist of  no  mean  acquirements,  and  a  metaphy- 
sician. 

His  high  business  standing,  his  genial  and 
•cordial  manners,  and  above  all  the  noble  aims 
of  his  life  have  attached  to  him  many  friends 
and  secured  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
the  community. 


HENRY    M.    WILMARTH. 


Henry  M.  Wilmarth  was  born  in  Newport, 
New  Hampshire,  January  25,  1836.  His 
great  grandfather  was  identified  with  the  early 
history  of  that  town,  he  being  one  of  the  first 
nine  who  made  a  home  in  this  picturesque 
valley.  His  father  passed  there  a  long  and 
useful  life,  engaged  in  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures, and  serving  town  and  county  in 
various  positions  of  public  trust. 

His  mother,  Lucy  Cheney  Wilmarth,  was 
a  lady  of  rare  refinement  and  gentleness  of 
manner. 

The  environment  and  early  training  of  Mr. 
Wilmarth's  youth  tended  tofoster  the  sterner 
virtues  of  industry,  faithfulness,  integrity 
and  self-reliance. 

The  general  New  England  atmosphere  of 
Puritanism  was  softened  in  the  home  by 
acceptance  of  a  more  comprehensive  philos- 
ophy, but  there  was  no  relaxing  from  Puritan 
standards  of  character — Puritan  honesty  of 
thought  and  purpose,  dauntlessness  in  the 
face  of  difficulty,  the  thrift  which  exigency 
made  indispensable  for  success,  steadfastness 
and  sincerity. 


Mr.  Wilmarth  came  to  Chicago  in  1856,  a 
young  man  of  twenty.  In  the  strange  city  he 
had  neither  friends  nor  influence.  He 
brougnt  no  resources  but  his  youth,  his 
health,  his  character  and  purpose.  Glad  to 
take  the  first  honorable  employment  he  could 
secure,  he  found  a  humble  position  in  the 
gas  fitting  establishment  of  Gerould  Brothers, 
where  his  abilities  secured  steady  advance- 
ment. 

In  1858,  the  sole  remaining  partner  in  the 
firm  died.  Mr.  Wilmarth  was  appointed 
administrator  of  his  estate  and  succeeded  to 
the  business. 

Such  was  his  reputation  even  then  for 
uprightness  and  sagacity  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  securing  bondsmen  for  ten  times  the  small 
capital  of  $2,000  he  had  saved  from  his 
salary.  In  1862,  he  was  joined  by  his  brother 
Thomas  W.  Wilmarth,  who  was  admitted  to 
the  firm  some  years  later  and  still  continues 
the  business  under  the  name  of  the  T.  W. 
Wilmarth  Company. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Chicago  in  1863,  Mr.  Wil- 
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ruarth  became  one  of  the  original  stockhold- 
ers, and  held  a  directorship  from  an  early  pe- 
riod in  its  existence  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  This  institution  was  the  first  one 
established  in  Chicago  under  the  national 
banking  law  and  began  with  the  moderate 
capital  of  $100,000.  Its  affairs  have  been  so 
prudently  and  intelligently  managed  that  it 
had  become  during  Mr.  Wilmarth's  lifetime 
the  largest  bank  not  only  in  Chicago, 
but  also  in  the  entire  national  system. 
Upon  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Wilmarth's 
death,  the  board  of  directors,  his  associates 
in  the  management  of  the  bank,  expressed 
their  "appreciation  of  his  long  and  faithful 
service,"  and  recorded  their  recognition  of 
"  the  high  integrity  and  clear  appreciation 
of  principle  which  marked  every  act  and 
word  in  this  relationship." 

When  the  Presbyterian  church  arraigned 
the  Reverend  David  Swing  for  heterodoxy, 
Mr.  Wilmarth  was  one  of  the  guarantors  who 
insured  provision  for  his  continued  minis- 
try. 


Mr.  Wilmarth  married  Mary  J.  Hawes,  of 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  May  21,  1861, 
who,  with  two  daughters,  Stella  and  Anna 
H.,  survived  him.  He  died  February  27, 
1885.  His  daughter  Stella  died  the  follow- 
ing September. 

By  temperament  disinclined  to  public  life, 
reserved  in  manner,  reticent  with  strangers, 
only  friends  knew  the  richness  of  this  na- 
ture; how  genial  in  intimacy,  how  humor- 
ous and  responsive  in  companionship,  how 
faithful  in  friendship,  how  provident  for 
those  dependent  upon  his  care,  how  humane, 
refined,  and  high-minded. 

What  the  public  did  see  and  respect  was, 
the  self-contained  honorable  man  of  busi- 
ness, whose  word  was  unimpeachable,  whose 
fidelity  was  unquestioned,  whose  judgment 
of  men  and  affairs  was  instinctive,  one  who 
had  attained,  by  imitable  methods,  a  compe- 
tence which  he  neither  hoarded  with  avarice 
nor  scattered  with  prodigal  ostentation,  but 
enjoyed  reasonably,  dispensed  providently 
and  shared  generously. 


GEO.    M.    BOGUE. 


George  Marquis  Bogue  is  a  native  of  Nor- 
folk, St.  Lawrence  county,  New  York,  where 
he  was  born  January  21,  1842,  and  lived 
until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  fourteen 
years.  His  parents  were  Warren  Steuben 
and  Sally  (Underwood)  Bogue.  The  former 
was  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Bogue,  who 
came  to  America  from  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in 
1680  and  settled  among  the  "  Connecticut 
Colony "  at  East  Haddam,  now  known  as 
Hadlyme.  Mr.  Bogue's  paternal  grand- 
father, Samuel  Cooke  Bogue,  was  a  revolu- 
tionary soldier,  and  his  mother  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Francis  Cooke  of  the  Plymouth 
colony,  who  came  to  America  on  the  May- 
flower. 

Warren  Bogue  was  born  at  Georgia,  Ver- 
mont, in  the  year  1800,  but  removed  while  yet 
a  young  man  to  St.  Lawrence  county,  New 
York,  where,  as  has  been  said,  George  M. 


Bogne  was  born.  In  1856,  when  he  was  in 
his  fifteenth  year,  he  came  to  Chicago  to 
join  his  brothers  Hamilton  B.  and  Curtiss, 
who  had  preceded  him  by  several  years.  He 
reached  Chicago  in  August,  1856,  and  at- 
tended the  public  school  until  the  following 
spring,  when  he  found  employment  in  the 
freight  office  of  the  Merchants'  Despatch,  of 
which  concern  his  brother,  Hamilton  B. 
Bogue,  was  the  Chicago  agent  for  many  years. 
In  this  employment  George  M.  continued 
until  April,  1859,  when  he  returned  to  New 
York  State  and  entered  the  Cayuga  Lake 
Academy,  at  Aurora.  After  finishing  his 
studies  at  that  institution,  he  re-entered  the 
employ  of  the  Merchants'  Dispatch,  in  July, 
1861,  and  continued  in  that  capacity  until 
he  resigned  his  position  and  entered  the  land 
department  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad 
company,  where  he  remained  until  October, 
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1867.  In  that  month  he  abandoned  the  rail- 
way service  and  entered  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness, to  which  he  has  given  attention  ever 
since. 

For  many  years  the  business  was  conducted 
in  the  name  of  George  M.  Bogue,  but  in 
January,  1882,  the  firm  of  Bogue  &  Hoyt 
was  organized  —  Messrs.  George  M.  and 
Hamilton  B.  Bogue  and  Henry  W.  Hoyt 
being  the  partners.  This  partnership  con- 
tinued in  existence  until  it  was  terminated 
by  the  death  of  Captain  Hoyt  in  February, 
1891,  when  the  firm  was  reorganized  as 
Bogue  &  Co., consisting  of  George  M.  Bogue, 
Hamilton  B.  Bogue  and  Harry  W.  Chris- 
tian. 

Mr.  Bogue  has  held  many  offices  of  respon- 
sibility and  trust,  and  for  many  years  took 
an  active  part  in  politics.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of 
Cook  county  from  1872  to  1874,  a  member 
of  the  legislature  during  the  sessions  of  1875 
and  1876,  and  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Kepublican  convention,  held  at  Cincinnati 
in  1876.  In  1877  Governor  Cullom  appoint- 
ed him  a  member  of  the  board  of  railroad 
and  warehouse  commissioners  for  the  State 
of  Illinois,  which  position  he  held  until  he 
resigned,  in  December,  1882;  although,  at 
the  request  of  Governor  Cullom,  he  con- 
tinued on  the  board  until  February,  1883. 

The  issues  which  had  aroused  such  bitter 
antagonism  between  the  State  and  the  rail- 
road companies  following  the  passage  of 
what  was  known  as  the  "  Granger  Laws," 
were  all  adjudicated  by  the  court  of  last 
resort  very  soon  after  Mr.  Bogue  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  railroad  and  warehouse 
commissioner.  Thereupon  the  board,  at  Mr. 
Bogue's  suggestion,  notified  the  railways 
that  the  State  was  ready  to  take  up  the  ad- 
justment of  all  controverted  questions  in  a 
spirit  of  fairness  and  pass  upon  them  with- 
out further  litigation;  but  that  if  the  common 
carriers  continued  to  violate  the  law  they 
would  be  prosecuted  to  the  bitter  end.  After 
a  time  the  roads  acquiesced,  and  during  Mr. 
Bogue's  term  of  service  every  question  was 


amicably  adjusted,  all  the  companies  accept- 
ing the  schedules  fixed  by  the  commission. 

In  January,  1883,  Mr.  Bogue  was  unan- 
imously elected  arbitrator  of  the  western 
railroad  pools,  then  known  as  the  Southwest- 
ern Traffic  Asaociation,  the  Colorado  Traffic 
Association,  the  Northwestern  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Central  Iowa  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation. 

That  the  interests  involved  were  immense 
is  shown  by  the  following  list  of  members  : 
Chicago  and  Alton;  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy;  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St 
Paul;  Chicago  and  Northwestern;  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific;  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  and  Omaha;  Hannibal  and  St. 
Joseph,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joe  and  Council 
Bluffs;  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis;  Missouri 
Pacific;  Rock  Island  and  Peoria;  and  the 
Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific.  All  the  vast 
and  intricate  business  incident  to  Mr. 
Bogue's  duties  as  arbitrator  between  these 
powerful  and  aggressive  railways  was  per- 
formed to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  and  not 
once  was  an  appeal  taken  from  an  award 
made  by  him.  When,  in  1887,  he  resigned 
that  he  might  devote  his  time  exclusively  to 
his  rapidly  growing  realty  business,  there 
was  universal  regret  among  the  railway 
men. 

In  1889,  he  was  the  vice-president  of  the 
Chicago  Real  Estate  Board,  and  later  was 
unanimously  elected  president  of  that  body. 
For  the  two  years  following  the  expiration  of 
his  term  as  president,  he  was  chairman  of 
the  valuation  committee,  and  for  the  next 
two  years  held  the  same  position  on  the  com- 
mittee on  public  service. 

Notwithstanding  the  constant  demands  of 
business  on  Mr.  Bogue's  time  and  attention, 
he  has  taken  great  interest  in  the  charitable 
and  educational  work  of  the  city.  He  was 
connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
for  many  years  after  its  foundation,  and  for 
five  years  was  president  of  its  board  of  man- 
agers. He  was  also  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Lake  Forest  University, 
and  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Pres- 
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byterian  League  of  Chicago.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Home  for  Incurables.  He  has  been  a  trustee 
of  the  Hyde  Park  Presbyterian  church  for 
some  thirty  years,  and  was  for  some  ten  years 
president  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Bogue  organized  the  Mutual  Fuel  Gas 
Company  of  this  city,  and  was  its  president 
for  four  years.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Union 
League,the  Chicago,and  new  Athletic  clubs. 

As  president  of  the  real  estate  board,  Mr. 
Bogue.  was  placed  on  several  of  the  citizens' 
committees,  which  were  appointed  to  secure 
the  location  of  the  World's  Exposition  for 
1898  in  Chicago;  as  president  he  also  served 


on  the  general  committee  appointed  to  pro- 
mote the  legislation  which  eventuated  in  the 
adoption  of  the  drainage  or  sanitary  law. 
Mr.  Bogue  is  considered  probably  the  best 
presiding  officer  in  the  board,  and  he  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  its  most  popular  members,  as 
he  reckons  among  his  friends  nearly  everv 
man  engaged  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Bogue  was  married,  on  January  26, 
1871,at  Hyde  Park,  to  Miss  Catharine  M.  Van 
Doren,  daughter  of  A.  B.  Van  Doren  of  that 
place.  They  have  had  six  children.  Three 
died  in  infancy,  and  three — Franklin  Acker- 
man,  Ruth  Van  Doren  and  George  Marquis — 
are  living. 


JOHN    NEWTON    GAGE. 


The  late  John  N.  Gage,  one  of  Chicago's 
leading  merchants,  was  born  at  Pelham,New 
Hampshire,  May  30, 1825.  For  several  gen- 
erations his  ancestors  had  been  among  the 
sturdy  yeomanry  of  New  England.  Both 
his  grandfathers,  Gage  and  Woodbury,  served 
in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  His  father 
was  a  farmer,  who,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  time,  brought  up  his  sons  to  labor, 
but  allowed  them  to  attend  school  during  the 
winters.  In  rural  life  the  lad  grew  to  man- 
hood, with  habits  of  industry  and  economy, 
and  acquired  a  good  English  education.  As 
he  came  to  maturity  a  desire  to  better  his 
condition  impelled  him  to  forsake  the  life 
which  his  forefathers  had  led  in  the  seclusion 
of  their  inland  country  homes,  and  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  obtained  employment  in 
a  cotton  mill  in  Waltham,  Mass.  He  was 
ambitious  to  improve  his  mind  as  well  as  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  manufacturing 
business,  and  took  the  opportunity  which 


the  town  afforded  to  attend  lectures  and 
apply  himself  to  special  studies.  He  acquired 
among  other  arts  a  practical  knowledge  of 
book-keeping,  which  perhaps  led  him  at  a 
later  period  to  enter  a  mercantile  life.  Dur- 
ing the  fourteen  years  that  young  Gage  spent 
in  the  factory  at  Waltham,  he  passed  through 
all  grades  of  promotion  that  mill  life  afforded, 
until  he  became  overseer  of  the  works.  When 
he  had  been  six  years  at  the  factory,  he  felt 
able  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
of  a  family.  On  the  15th  of  December,  1849, 
he  married  Miss  Martha  Webster,  who  was 
a  native  of  the  same  New  Hampshire  town 
with  himself.  Eight  years  later  he  decided 
to  try  a  new  field  of  enterprise.  Before  leav- 
ing Waltham  he  had  established  such  cor- 
dial relations  with  all  with  whom  he  had 
been  associated  that  they  united  in  present- 
ing to  him  a  valuable  watch  and  chain,  as  a 
token  of  their  esteem  and  a  memento  of 
friendship  gained  through  years  of  associa- 
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tion  in  the  common  life  of  a  factory  town. 
He  left  his  friends  and  associates  with  the 
most  sincere  regret,  but  the  same  impulse 
which  had  led  him  to  abandon  the  farm  now 
urged  him  to  a  wider  field  and  more  enlarged 
enterprise. 

He  came  to  Chicago  in  the  spring  of 
1857,  and  in  connection  with  C.  C.  and  D. 
Webster  established  the  firm  of  Webster  & 
Gage.  The  business  entered  upon  was  that 
of  wholesale  dealers  in  millinery  and  fancy 
goods.  A  store  was  opened  at  No.  114  Lake 
street,  and  stocked  with  goods  purchased 
with  the  earnings  of  many  years  of  steady 
and  laborious  industry.  The  business  had 
been  established  but  a  few  months,  when,  on 
the  19th  of  October,  of  the  year  of  their 
arrival  in  Chicago,  the  store,  with  its  stock 
of  goods,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  blow 
was  a  staggering  one,  for  the  firm  lost  all  the 
capital  which  they  had  brought  with  them. 
Though  disheartened,  the  young  merchants 
were  not  dismayed.  They  soon  re-estab- 
lished their  business,  having  the  credit 
which  industry  and  integrity  always  bring. 
They  had  imbibed,  with  the  broader  and  freer 
life  of  the  West,  that  indomitable  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  has  characterized  the  people 
of  Chicago  and  enabled  them  to  build  up 
a  metropolis  whose  record  is  unequaled  by 
that  of  any  other  American  city. 

The  business  prospered  under  prudent  and 
sagacious  management,  and  the  enterpris- 
ing partners  gained  a  high  standing  in  the 
business  circles  of  the  city.  They  brought 
to  the  conduct  of  the  business  that  fairness 
and  care  for  the  interest  of  their  customers 
which  enabled  them  to  consult  as  well  the 
advantage  of  the  buyer  as  that  of  the  seller, 
so  that  trade  became  mutually  advantageous. 
In  1870  the  style  of  the  firm  was  changed  to 
that  of  Gage  Brothers  &  Co.,  Mr.  Webster 
retiring,  and  Seth  and  Albert  S.  Gage,  a 
brother  and  nephew  of  the  senior  proprietor 
being  admitted.  A  second  time  disaster 
overtook  the  business,  in  the  destruction  of 
the  store  and  stock  of  the  great  fire  of  1871. 
The  experience  in  the  past  now  stood  the 


subject  of  our  sketch  in  good  stead,  and 
the  insurance,  which  was  ample,  had  been 
chosen  with  such  care  and  judgment  that  it 
paid  eighty-five  cents  on  the  dollar,  a  phe- 
nomenal record  in  that  unparalleled  disaster, 
and  the  firm  was  enabled  to  pay  all  its  in- 
debtedness and  resume  active  business  ten 
days  later  in  new  quarters  taken  immediately 
in  the  residence  district  and  fitted  for  their 
requirements  in  that  short  time. 

For  the  next  fourteen  years  the  business 
went  on  with  unvarying  success.  In  1870, 
immediately  after  graduation  from  the  Chi- 
cago High  School,  a  son  of  Mr.  John  Gage 
became  connected  with  it,  and,  with  growing 
experience  and  successful  application,  mani- 
fested ability  to  direct  its  operations,  en- 
abling Mr.  Gage,  Senior,  to  give  his  personal 
attention  more  to  his  now  large  estate  and 
less  to  its  affairs,  and  in  1881  to  retire 
entirely,  the  business  continuing,  however, 
under  the  same  name  and  style  until  1885, 
when  the  son  also  severed  his  connection  and 
engaged  in  other  business. 

Mr.  Gage  established  a  character  for  busi- 
ness honor  and  integrity.  While  attentive 
to  his  business,  and  thoroughly  engrossed  in 
its  manitold  details,  he  was  not  unmindful 
of  the  duties  which  society  and  citizenship 
imposed  upon  him.  He  was  kind,  consider- 
ate and  helpful  to  the  poor  and  unfortunate, 
not  only  in  extending  pecuniary  aid  in  cases 
of  need,  but  in  entering  into  their  lives  with 
the  sympathy  and  personal  help,  which  the 
claims  of  a  common  humanity  exact  from 
kind  and  generous  souls. 

Mr.  Gage  was  connected  with  St.  Paul's 
Universalist  church,  in  whose  welfare  and 
work  of  religion  and  charity  he  was  an  active 
worker,  and  of  which  his  son  is  now  a  trus- 
tee. 

His  death  occurred  June  11,  1887.  He 
was  mourned  not  only  by  his  surviving  family, 
but  by  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  being  as- 
sociated with  him,  and  not  least  by  the  poor 
and  unfortunate  who  had  been  sharers  in  his 
kindness  and  bounty,  and  who  looked  upon 
him  as  a  friend  indeed. 
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CAPTAIN    CHARLES    HARDING. 


The  late  Captain  Harding  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  carrying  trade  on  the  lakes, 
and  for  more  than  twenty  years  he  was  mas- 
ter of  vessels  sailing  between  Chicago  and 
Buffalo,  and  intermediate  ports,  and  was 
himself  builder  and  owner  of  craft  that  nav- 
igated the  lakes.  In  the  earliest  period  of 
the  city'shistory.bef  ore  railroads  had  extended 
their  lines  into  the  West,  lake  navigation 
was  the  most  important  element  in  building 
up  the  trade  of  the  city,  and  in  this  depart- 
ment Captain  Harding  contributed  much  to 
facilitating  the  transportation  of  the  produce 
of  the  West  to  eastern  markets,  and  in  the 
bringing  from  the  East  the  vast  supplies  of 
merchandise  that  her  growing  trade  with  the 
western  country  required.  He  was  himself 
a  son  of  the  sea,  having  for  father  a  navi- 
gator of  the  ocean,  and  having  from  his  boy- 
hood been  bred  a  sailor. 

Captain  Harding  was  born  at  Gorham, 
near  Portland,  Maine,  in  1816.  He  was  a 
son  of  Captain  Robert  Harding,  who  was  a 
master  of  merchant  vessels,  and  who  lost  his 
life  in  the  Baltic  when  his  son  was  eight 
years  old.  The  lad  determining  to  follow 
his  father's  calling,  and  perhaps  fascinated 
with  tales  of  the  sea — which  in  the  region  of 
his  home  were  the  staple  of  conversation  by 
the  fireside,  and  in  public  gatherings — at 
the  age  of  thirteen  years  shipped  on  a  mer- 
chant vessel.  For  the  next  seven  years  he 
was  almost  constantly  afloat,  and  visited  far 
distant  ports  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

In  1836  he  came  to  Chicago,  where  he  was 
offered  the  position  of  mate  on  a  grain  car- 
rying vessel  on  the  lakes,  and  before  he  be- 
came twenty-one  he  was  master  of  the  vessel. 
For  the  next  ten  years  he  followed  the  lakes 
in  command  of  various  vessels — the  brig 
Belle,  and  others — sailing  between  Chicago 
and  Buffalo.  In  1846  he  superintended  the 
building  of  the  bark  Utica  at  Milwaukee, 
and  when  she  was  launched  took  the  com- 
mand. His  mate  was  Henry  G.  Wheeler,  a 


young  man  from  Geneva  Lake,  Wisconsin, 
who,  after  sailing  two  years  with  Captain 
Harding,  unfortunately  was  lost  off  the 
bark.  The  following  year  Captain  Harding 
married  Miss  Jane  E.  Wheeler,  a  sister  of 
his  former  officer.  Mrs.  Harding  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  Obadiah  Wheeler,  and  was  a  native  of 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  but  living  with 
her  family  at  Geneva  Lake,  Wisconsin,  at 
the  time  of  her  marriage. 

In  1852  Captain  Harding  became  inter- 
ested with  L.  P.  Hilliard  in  the  purchase  of 
the  C.  P.  Blair,  and  ran  her  in  the  grain 
trade  for  the  next  three  years.  Then  he 
went  into  the  service  of  the  Board  of  Under- 
writers, and  superintended  the  building  of 
the  wrecking  tug  N.  P.  Dorr.  The  vessel 
was  lost  through  a  collision  before  she 
reached  Chicago,  and  another  similar  one — 
the  Salvor — was  built,  upon  the  completion 
of  which  he  took  command  and  remained  in 
charge  of  her  for  the  next  two  years  in  the 
service  of  the  board. 

Having  now  been  twenty-eight  years  afloat 
upon  the  lakes,  and  for  twenty-one  years 
with  little  cessation,  he  felt  an  inclination  to 
retire  from  a  sea-faring  life.  In  1857  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  G.  M.  Hall, 
and  opened  a  store  in  Chicago  on  South 
Water  street,  in  the  ship  chandlery  business, 
which  he  conducted  for  the  next  five  years, 
and  until  he  was  compelled  to  retire  from 
active  business  in  consequence  of  a  serious 
accident  that  befell  him. 

In  September,  1862,  he  accompanied  some 
gentlemen  who  had  been  invited  to  inspect  a 
new  reefing  apparatus  on  a  schooner.  While 
on  their  way  out  on  the  tug  boat  Union,  her 
boiler  exploded,  killing  three  persons  and 
seriouslv  injuring  a  number  of  others,  among 
whom  was  Captain  Harding.  He  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  for  five  months,  and  was 
obliged  to  use  crutches  for  two  years.  He 
never  resumed  active  pursuits,  being  content 
to  rest  in  the  snug  harbor  of  his  home — a 
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quiet  retreat  on  Chestnut  street.  He  gave 
attention  to  his  private  affairs,  having  ac- 
cumulated a  comfortable  fortune  in  his  vari- 
ous ventures  by  sea  and  land,  and  still  retain- 
ing interests  in  vessels.  He  was  a  sociable 
and  companionable  man,  having  acquaint- 
ance and  friendly  relations  with  all  the  old 
skippers  that  he  had  known  throughout  the 
years  of  his  life. 

Captain  Harding  was  an  attendant,  with 
his  family,  at  the  Westminster  Presbyterian 
church  until  Dr.  Swing's  withdrawal,  when 
the  family  became  identified  with  Grace 
Methodist  church. 

He  was  a  staunch  Republican  in  politics, 
and  found  congenial  social  relations  in  the 
Masonic  fraternity.  He  was  a  charter  and 
life  member  of  Kilwinning  Lodge  A.  F.  and 
A.  M. 

He  was  a  hale,  sturdy,  honest  and  plain- 


spoken  man,  attached  to  his  family  and 
home,  and  numbering  among  his  friends  all 
the  sea-going  people,  and  many  of  the  most 
reputable  landsmen  besides.  In  the  wander- 
ings of  his  last  sickness  his  mind  seemed  to 
revert  to  the  early  seafaring  life,  and  his 
language  was  unconsciously  framed  in  the 
dialect  of  the  sea. 

He  told  his  pastor  of  having  passed  a 
"  squally  night,"  and  anticipating  a  "dirty 
day."  "  I'm  afraid  I  can't  weather  it  out." 
As  the  end  of  his  voyage  approached  he 
spoke  of  "crossing  the  bay,"  and  added  that 
he  "believed  he  should  reach  the  shore." 
He  crossed  the  dark  waters,  and  cast  anchor 
on  the  other  side,  on  the  15th  of  July,  1883. 

Mrs.  Harding,  who  had  no  children,  sur- 
vived him,  and  still  occupies  the  home  in 
Chicago,  cherishing  the  fond  memory  of  her 
stalwart  and  beloved  sailor  husband. 


TIMOTHY    B.    BLACKSTONE. 


When  the  accomplished  gentleman  who 
occupies  the  position  of  president  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  railroad  company  came  to 
Illinois  in  1851,  a  sturdy  and  self-reliant 
young  man  of  twenty-two  years  of  age,  his 
possessions  consisted  of  a  set  of  engineer's 
instruments.  These,  with  the  opportunities 
which  the  era  of  railroad  construction  then 
opening  in  the  West  offered,  with  the  skill 
which  his  energetic  nature  supplied,  and  a 
training  in  civil  engineering  gained  in  the 
field  supplemented  by  diligent  study,  en- 
abled him  to  achieve,  through  a  long  course 
of  faithful  labor,  eminence  in  the  profession, 
fortune,  and  a  high  social  position  among  the 
gifted  and  influential  men  of  the  time. 

In  1620  William  Blackstone,  an  English 
missionary,  purchased  of  the  Indians  a  tract 
of  land  on  Massachusetts  Bay,  a  part  of 
which  is  now  known  as  Boston  Common. 
In  1638  his  son  purchased  a  farm  in  what 
is  now  the  town  of  Branford,  Connecti- 
cut. On  this  farm,  which  has  passed 
from  father  to  eldest  son  in  the  Blackstone 


family  for  more  than  250  years,  T.  B.  Black- 
stone,  a  younger  son,  was  born  March  28, 
1829.  He  received  a  common  school  edu- 
cation, supplemented  by  a  course  at  a  neigh- 
boring academy,  and  at  eighteen  years  of  age 
left  home,  and  assumed  the  burden  of  self- 
support  with  a  brave  heart  and  dauntless 
spirit.  He  was  content  to  begin  the  ascent 
of  life's  ladder  at  the  bottom,  and  to  climb 
its  successive  rounds  by  slow  and  toilsome 
steps.  Joining  an  engineering  corps  em- 
ployed on  the  New  York  and  New  Haven 
railroad,  he  took  the  position  of  rodman, 
but  soon  gained  promotion,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  was  employed  as  assistant  engi- 
neer on  the  Stockbridge  and  Pittsfield  rail- 
road. While  employed  in  that  practical 
work,  he  was  diligently  studying  the  science 
of  the  profession  with  such  application  that 
in  1851,  after  having  served  an  apprentice- 
ship of  four  years  behind  the  theodolite,  he 
was  sought  to  take  a  responsible  engineering 
position  in  Illinois. 

When   coming  to   the  State  his  employ- 
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ment  was  upon  the  Illinois  Central  railroad, 
upon  which  Roswell  B.  Mason  was  chief 
engineer.  To  Mr.  Blackstone  was  entrusted 
the  surveys,  location  and  superintendence  of 
the  construction  of  the  division  from  Bloom- 
iugtonto  Dixon, with  headquarters  at  LaSalle. 
This  employment  lasted  for  four  years,  until 
the  completion  of  the  main  line  of  the  road. 
This  work  off  his  hands,  he  was  appointed 
chief  engineer  of  the  Joliet  &  Chicago  rail- 
road, in  which  he  also  took  a  financial  inter- 
est. He  supervised  the  location  and  con- 
struction of  the  road,  and  after  its  completion 
was  elected  president  of  the  corporation.  In 
January,  1864,  the  Joliet  and  Chicago  line 
was  leased  in  perpetuity  to  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  railroad  company.  He  was  at  once 
made  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
this  company,  and  in  April  of  that  year  was 
elected  its  president.  It  is  now  thirty  years 
since  Mr.  Blackstone  assumed  the  presidency 
of  this  great  railway  corporation,  and  he  still 
remains  at  its  head.  What  changes  have  oc- 
curred, what  improvements  in  railway  man- 
agement have  been  made!  Whatever  invent- 
ion or  appliance  has  been  introduced  to  im- 
prove the  service  and  heighten  the  efficiency 
of  the  railroad  has  been  put  upon  it  by  his 
direction.  It  has  held  its  own  against  all 
competition.  It  furnishes  the  most  direct 
route  between  Chicago  and  its  Western  term- 
inals, at  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  and  does 
an  immense  traffic.  Its  financial  manage- 


ment has  been  so  systematic  and  conservative, 
that  its  stock  is  a  favorite  investment,  and 
bears  the  highest  quotations  in  the  market. 
The  success  it  has  attained  attests  the  skill 
and  fidelity  which  its  president  has  brought 
to  the  administration  of  its  interests. 

While  Mr.  Blackstone  has  made  railroad 
construction  and  management  the  work  of 
his  life,  he  has  been  interested  in  many 
enterprises  connected  with  the  commercial 
supremacy  of  Chicago,  notably  with  the 
building  up  and  development  of  the  Stock 
Yards.  Of  this  company  he  was  one  of  the 
original  incorporators,  and  was  its  president 
from  1864  to  1866. 

He  is  a  dignified  and  courtly  gentleman, 
and  when  released  from  the  cares  which  his 
responsible  position  involves,  enters  into  the 
enjoyment  and  contributes  to  the  interest  of 
the  highest  circles  of  social  life.  In  1866  he 
married  Miss  Isabella,  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry 
B.  Norton,  of  Norwich,  Conn, 

His  domestic  life  is  one  of  elegance  and 
refinement.  Mrs.  Blackstone  is  a  lady  of 
culture,  a  patron  of  art,  and  a  leader  in 
charitable  enterprises.  She  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society  of  Decorative  Art, 
and  for  many  years  one  of  its  directors. 

Among  the  notable  citizens  of  Chicago 
who  have  seized  the  elements  of  her  pros- 
perity and  moulded  and  directed  them  into 
channels  of  the  highest  efficiency,  few  have 
done  more  than  Mr.  Blackstone. 


WILLIAM    M.    DERBY. 


William  M.  Derby  was  born  in  1824,  near 
the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  was  the  oldest  son  of  a  large 
family.  He  left  home  when  a  mere  lad, 
being  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  went 
to  work  for  a  retired  British  officer  in  Can- 
ada, at  a  salary  of  seven  dollars  a  month. 
Notwithstanding  his  youth,  the  task  assigned 
him  was  that  of  general  superintendent  of  a 
large  farm,  which  he  continued  to  manage 
and  develop  until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age. 


What  money  he  accumulated  for  himself 
outside  of  his  salary  was  obtained  from  the 
manufacture  of  ox-yokes,  bows  and  pungs  (a 
pung  being  a  kind  of  cheap  sleigh),  for 
which  he  always  found  a  ready  sale.  All 
these  he  made  in  the  long  winter  evenings, 
being  aided  by  farm  hands,  who  were  for  the 
most  part  French  Canadians.  Through  his 
work  upon  the  farm  he  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  wood-craft,  and  soon  became 
an  expert  in  the  hewing  of  large  timbers  for 
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frames  and  other  heavy  construction.  He 
was  a  leader  at  raisings,  and  took  a  foremost 
part  in  the  athletic  games  which  invariably 
followed  such  gatherings.  Such  was  his 
strength  and  skill  as  a  wrestler,  that  through- 
out that  section  of  the  country  he  was  con- 
ceded the  championship,  having  never  been 
thrown  in  a  formal  contest. 

His  knowledge  of  construction  soon  caused 
him  to  tire  of  farming,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty  years  he  undertook  bridge  building 
on  the  Saint  Francis  river,  across  which 
stream  he  erected  several  substantial  struc- 
tures. Feeling  the  necessity  of  a  better 
mathematical  education,  he  again  entered 
school,  even  at  this  advanced  period  of  his 
life,  and  after  completing  a  course  in  higher 
mathematics,  removed  to  Lancaster,  Mass., 
where  he  carried  on  the  business  of  a  con- 
tractor and  builder.  Beturning  to  Canada 
each  winter,  he  traveled  through  what  was 
called  the  "  French  country,"  where  he 
bought  French-Canadian  horses,  and  took 
them,  unaided,  to  Lancaster,  where  they 
were  highly  prized  for  their  speed  and  endur- 
ance. These  were  long  drives,  through  the 
dead  of  winter,  and  the  task  called  for  cour- 
age as  well  as  strength. 

From  Lancaster  he  moved  to  Worcester, 
Mass.,  where  he  started  in  business  as  a  con- 
tractor, and  where,  in  1855  and  1856,  he 
erected  one  or  two  large  buildings,  besides 
Flagg's  Block,  which  at  that  time  was  the 
finest  structure  in  the  city,  and  several  large 
paper  mills  in  the  surrounding  country. 
From  Worcester  he  came  West,  taking  up 
his  residence  in  Chicago  in  1857.  One  of 
his  first  contracts  was  for  the  construction 
of  a  court  house  at  Geneva,  111.  He  soon 
established  business  relations  with  the  Illi- 
nois Central  railroad,  building  the  break- 
water from  Twelfth  street  south,  besides 
warehouses  and  stations  along  the  line  of  the 
railroad,  the  largest  now  standing  being 
that  at  Cairo. 

Through  his  connection  with  the  Illinois 
Central  company  he  became  a  warm  personal 
friend  of  General  George  B.  McClellan,  after- 


wards commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac; under  whose  direction  much  of  his 
work  for  the  company  was  done. 

Later  he  turned  his  attention  to  lending 
money  and  purchasing  real  estate,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  subdivisions  that  bear  his 
name.  At  the  time  he  commenced  purchas- 
ing land,  Michigan  avenue  did  not  extend 
south  of  Thirty-ninth  street;  he  opened  it 
through  to  Sixty-third  street,  doing  a  large 
portion  of  the  grading  himself.  He  reaped 
a  golden  harvest  from  his  investments,  and 
was  always  a  firm  believer  in  the  appreciating 
value  of  Chicago  realty.  Prior  to  the  great 
fire  he  built,  at  different  times,  at  Eighteenth 
street  and  Michigan  avenue,  two  large  resi- 
dences, and  in  1878  his  handsome  home  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  these  streets  became 
the  first  club-house  of  the  Calumet  club,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  members. 

In  1870,  Mr.  Derby  became  a  life  member 
of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  and  was 
also  identified  with  the  First  Unitarian  So- 
ciety. 

He  was  a  plain,  unpretentious  man,  pos- 
sessing sound  judgment,  unswerving  integ- 
rity and  great  energy.  As  a  result  of  his 
labors  he  acquired  a  large  fortune,  the  bulk 
of  which  he  distributed  prior  to  his  death. 

One  of  his  characteristics  was  a  love  of 
horses,  and  during  the  days  when  Dexter 
Park  was  in  its  glory  he  owned  some  of  the 
fleetest  trotters  in  the  city.  In  the  earlier 
years,  when  one  of  the  State  fairs  was  likely 
to  fall  through  for  want  of  funds,  he  person- 
ally assumed  its  management,  opening  a 
track  on  John  Wentworth's  farm,  where, 
with  Mr.  Wentworth  as  one  of  the  judges, 
was  conducted  one  of  the  most  successful 
race  meetings  which  had  been  held  up  to  that 
time.  He  was  a  keen  and  critical  judge  of 
horses,  and  for  a  number  of  years  prior  to 
his  death  acted  as  a  judge  at  the  State  fairs 
held  at  Chicago.  He  was  an  early  advocate 
of  the  south  side  park  system,  and  was  unof- 
ficially the  first  treasurer  of  the  organization 
which  controlled  it. 

After  coming  to  Chicago  Mr.  Derby  mar- 
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ried,  in  1858,  Miss  Frances  Wood,  of  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts.  She  was  a  daughter 
of  Jonathan  Wood  of  that  city,  and  on 
her  mother's  side  was  connected  with  the 
Stiles  family,  members  of  which  bore  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 


Mr.  Derby  died  on  the  sixth  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1892,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years  and 
eleven  months.  Mr.  and  Mrs.Derby  had  three 
children:  Mrs.  Gertrude  S.  Walker,  Mrs. 
Frances  D.  Cleave  and  William  M.  Derby? 
Jr.,  all  of  whom,  with  Mrs.  Derby,  survive, 
and  are  residents  of  Chicago. 


FRANK    NEWTON    GAGE. 


The  biographies  appearing  in  this  publica- 
tion, illustrating  the  growth  and  progress  of 
the  city  of  Chicago,  are  largely  those  of  early 
settlers  or  of  the  founders  of  great  business 
enterprises,  or  of  leaders  in  public  life  or  in 
professional  avocations.  Such  men  through 
the  circumstances  of  their  coming,  or  the 
period  of  their  connection  with  affairs,  pos- 
sess a  certain  factitious  ad  vantage  quite  apart 
from  their  individual  and  intrinsic  characters. 
Those  following  them,  while  they  may  pos- 
sess equal  or  greater  endowments,  are  in  a 
measure  overshadowed  by  the  veneration  in 
which  men  hold  their  elders,  and  are  quite 
submerged  in  the  vaster  multitudes,  who,  in 
a  great  city,  compete  with  one  another  for 
prominence,  crowding  every  avenue  of  bus- 
iness and  filling  every  opening  for  fame.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  life  of  the  city  cannot  be  ade- 
quately illustrated  without  taking  into  ac- 
count those  who  have  taken  up  the  work  of 
their  fathers,  and  carried  it  on  with  success 
quite  equal  to  and  often  exceeding  theirs. 

Mr.  Frank  N.  Gage^  whose  life  is  now  to 
be  briefly  sketched,  belongs  to  the  second 
generation  of  Chicago's  business  men.  He  is 
a  product  of  her  schools.  His  business  train- 
ing was  in  her  marts.  He  entered  into  a  bus- 
iness already  established,  and  inherited  a 
fortune  already  amassed.  The  industry  and 
ability  which  he  brought  to  the  management 
under  conditions  of  greater  competition, 
and  beset  by  more  destructive  influences, 
may  not  have  the  scenic  interest  of  those 
which  surrounded  the  founder,  while  they 
may  be  quite  as  intense  and  substantial  in 
character. 


Frank's  first  appearance  in  Chicago  was  in 
the  year  1857.  When  at  the  age  of  four 
years  he  was  brought  here  as  a  member  of 
his  father's  family.  His  parents  were  John 
M.  and  Martha  (Webster)  Gage.  He  was 
born  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  July  24,  1853. 
His  father,  upon  settling  in  Chicago,  en- 
gaged in  the  wholesale  fancy  goods  and 
millinery  business,  founding  the  house  of 
Webster  &  Gage  (afterwards  Gage  Brothers 
&  Co.),  which  he  carried  on  for  over  twenty 
years,  and  until  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
and  son.  The  son  was  sent  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  city,  passing  through  their 
various  grades  and  graduating  with  distinc- 
tion from  the  high  school  in  1870,  when 
seventeen  years  old.  Manifesting  an  incli- 
nation for  a  mercantile  life,  he  entered  the 
business  house  of  his  father,  with  which  he 
was  connected  for  fifteen  years.  During  this 
time  he  became  well  known  in  the  business 
community  as  an  enterprising  and  successful 
manager.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1885,  a  corporation  was  organized  known 
as  the  Gage-Downs  Corset  Company,  of  which 
Mr.  Gage  was  treasurer  and  business  mana- 
ger. He  continued  to  give  his  personal 
attention  to  the  management  of  this  manu- 
facturing industry  for  six  years,  and  met 
with  a  success  equal  to  that  which  had  atten- 
ded his  former  connection. 

In  1891  he  retired  from  this  corporation, 
and  has  since  given  his  attention  to  his  large 
estate,  and  to  the  supervision  of  his  diversi- 
fied financial  interests,  which  yield  him  a 
comfortable  income. 

Mr.  Gage  is  president  of  the  North  Ameri- 
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can  Accident  Association,  and  is  connected 
with  the  management  of  several  building  and 
loan  associations  which  have  done  a  large  and 
prosperous  business. 

In  1883  he  became  connected  with  the 
National  Union,  a  beneficial  order,  of  which) 
in  1888,  be  was  made  president,  and  for  two 
years  held  jurisdiction  over  the  order  num- 
bering in  its  membership  over  thirty  thou- 
sand. He  is  also  a  member  of  several  other 
social  and  fraternal  societies. 

When  a  lad  of  seven  years,  Mr.  Gage  en- 
tered the  Sunday  school  of  St.  Paul's  Uni- 
versalist  church,  with  which  he  has  been 
connected  as  scholar,  teacher  and  officer  for 
over  thirty  years.  The  constancy  and  zeal 
which  he  has  shown  in  this  voluntary  work 
are  marks  by  which  one  may  recognize  a  life 
devoted  to  nobler  ends  than  those  which 
animate  sordid  souls. 

While  he  has  no  ambition  to  mingle  in  the 
strifes  of  politics,  and  covets  no  public  hon- 
ors, he  has  settled  political  opinions  which 
have  allied  him  to  the  Kepublican  party  on 
National  issues. 

Mr.  Gage,  during  the  course  of  his  life, 
has  been  an  extensive  traveler  in  both  his 
own  country  and  Europe.  His  observations, 


with  a  retentive  memory  and  graphic  facility 
of  description,  render  his  conversation  both 
entertaining  and  instructive. 

He  is  comely  in  person,  with  an  open 
countenance,  a  pleasing  address  and  cordial 
manners.  Eectitude  of  character  and  integ- 
rity in  affairs  have  ever  characterized  his  life. 
His  artistic  instincts  have  led  him  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Art  Institute,  while  his 
predilection  for  athletic  enjoyment  has  en- 
rolled him  in  the  Washington  Park  and 
Athletic  clubs.  A  favorite  diversion  is  to 
drive  behind  a  well-matched  pair  of  lively 
horses,  of  which  his  stable  always  contains 
some  good  specimens. 

Mr.  Gage,  on  the  9th  of  November,  1889, 
was  married  to  Miss  Olive  E.  Lewis,  of  Chi- 
cago. A  little  son  named  after  his  grand- 
father, John  Newton  Gage,  is  the  fruit  of  the 
union.  His  prior  single  state  by  no  means 
extinguished  in  him  the  love  of  domestic 
life,  or  lessened  his  capacity  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it.  He  has  established  a  beautifully 
situated  and  richly  furnished  home  on  Ellis 
avenue,  where,  in  retirement  from  business 
cares  and  in  seclusion  from  the  worries  of 
life,  he  inhales  the  atmosphere  of  a  refined 
and  harmonious  home. 


GEORGE    WASHINGTON    SMITH. 


Never  in  the  world's  history  until  the  oc- 
currence of  the  war  for  the  American  union, 
have  eminent  qualities  as  a  soldier  and  equal 
powers  as  a  lawyer  shown  themselves  succes- 
sively in  the  same  person. 

The  whole  story  of  the  volunteer  force 
proves  how  fiercely  civilians  can  do  battle  ; 
and  the  later  story  of  the  survivors  how  well 
soldiers  can  perform  the  duties  of  civil  life. 
Cincinnatus  took  hold  of  the  plow  again  af- 
ter his  campaigns  were  over;  but  there  seems 
not  to  be  so  great  a  chasm  between  war  and 
agriculture,  as  between  the  profession  of  a 
soldier  and  that  of  a  lawyer. 

Statesmanship  too  has  often  shown  itself 
in  the  person  of  a  soldier;  witness  Washing- 
ton, Hamilton,  Grant  in  our  own  country, 


and  Frederick,  Napoleon,  Wellington  and  a 
host  of  others  elsewhere;  but  the  studious, 
laborious  plodding  at  the  bar,  in  the  service 
of  private  litigants,  is  a  matter  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  holding  of  public  office,  how- 
ever laborious,  and  far  more  completely 
alien  to  the  military  life. 

General  Smith,  who  had  served  four  years 
a  captain,  major  and  lieutenant  colonel  of  the 
Eighty-eighth  Illinois  voluntary  infantry 
(brevetted  colonel  and  brigadier  general)  and 
been  twice  severely  wounded,  returned  after 
the  war  to  the  duties  of  peace  and  gained  the 
front  rank  among  lawyers  at  the  Chicago 
bar.  Though  a  noted,  he  is  not  the  only,  ex- 
ample of  such  a  noble  career. 

He  was  born  in   Brooklyn,    New    York, 
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January  8,  1837.  His  father,  George  Wash- 
ington Smith,  was  a  manufacturer  of  electro- 
plated ware,  one  of  the  earliest  in  this  coun- 
try. He  afterward  became  a  shareholder 
and  officer  of  the  Meriden  Britannia  com- 
pany, of  Connecticut.  General  Smith's 
grandfather  was  Washington  Smith,  and  his 
great-grandfather  was  the  provincial  sur- 
veyor general  of  New  Hampshire.  His 
mother  had  been  Miss  Katharine  Wilder, 
a  direct  lineal  descendant  of  Captain  Ephraim 
Wilder,  a  member  of  the  convention  of 
Massachusetts  by  which  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  accepted,  and  one  of 
those  who  voted  in  favor  of  acceptance. 
He  was  a  captain  in  the  army  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and,  in  1775,  married  Lucretia,  sister 
of  Samuel  Locke,  afterward  president  of 
Harvard  College. 

George,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was 
educated  at  private  schools  and  at  the 
Albany  academy,  where  he  was  preparing  for 
college  when,  feeling  that  his  father  could 
not  well  afford  to  carry  his  education  further, 
he  left  the  academy  and  began  teaching 
school  in  the  West.  We  next  find  him  the 
master  of  a  successful  boys'  school  of  his 
own.  In  1856  his  father's  temporary  embar- 
rassment having  passed,  he  returned  and  en- 
tered the  Albany  law  school,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1858.  In  October  of  that  year 
he  migrated  to  Chicago  and  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  opening  an  office  at  No.  10  South 
Clark  street.  Of  his  early  experiences  here 
we  have  no  record.  Doubtless  they  were 
like  those  of  other  beginners  at  the  bar; 
plenty  to  do  of  the  non-paying  kind;  justice 
court  cases  which  yield  nothing  but  experi- 
ence; hard  and  valuable  service  in  matters 
finally  settled  out  of  court  so  that  the  lawyer 
may  whistle  for  his  fee — or  sue  for  it,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing;  surprises  sprung 
by  older  lawyers  who  know  no  more  of  law 
but  a  good  deal  more  of  "  practice;"  al- 
though it  is  said  that  he  almost  immediately 
began  by  earning  his  support,  and  at  the 
time  he  entered  the  army  had  built  up  a 
practice  considered  good  for  that  period. 


However,  all  turned  out  for  the  best,  for 
when  the  question  of  war  for  the  Union 
arose,  young  Smith  did  not  find  himself  bur- 
dened with  important  pending  suits  and 
other  business,  which  proved  to  many  others 
convenient  impediments  to  prevent  their  en- 
listing in  the  army.  With  more  or  less  re- 
gret and  unwillingness  they  stayed  at  home 
while  he  enlisted. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  which  had 
already  sent  out  the  Seventy-second  (Star- 
ring's)  infantry  regiment  and  a  battery 
(Stokes')  was  recruiting  the  Eighty-eighth 
(Sherman's),  and  our  friend  organized  a  com- 
pany (Company  A),  recruited  at  Tonica  aad 
along  the  Illinois  Central  line,  and  was 
elected  its  captain.  Now  begins  a  story 
that  is  marvelous  and  would  be  almost 
beyond  belief  if  it  were  not  unquestioned 
recent  history.  That  regiment,  like  hun- 
dreds of  others,  was  made  up  of  volunteers 
who,  coming  forward  at  their  country's 
call  from  the  walks  of  peace,  and  officered 
by  civilians  like  themselves,  took  up  sud- 
denly the  role  of  soldiers  and  fought,  bled 
and  died  with  a  courage  and  endurance  not 
excelled  by  any  army  in  the  world's  annals. 
Nine  hundred  men  were  mustered  into  the 
Eighty-eighth  in  1862;  two  hundred  and 
nine  (including  the  few  recruits  it  had  re- 
ceived) survived  to  return  with  the  organiza- 
tion and  be  mustered  out  in  1865.  Where 
were  the  others?  Killed  in  battle,  died 
or  disabled  by  wounds  or  sickness,  or  per- 
ished in  rebel  hospitals. 

At  the  battle  of  Perryville  the  regiment 
was  publicly  commended.  At  the  battle  of 
Murfreesboro  it  suffered  heavily.  At  this 
battle,  called  Stone  River,  Captain  Smith 
was  severely  wounded  and  was  captured,  but 
was  helped  by  a  negro  to  escape  four  days 
later.  A  much  needed  leave  of  absence  en- 
abled him  to  return  to  Chicago,  where  he 
stayed  until  his  health  was  restored  when  he 
went  back  to  the  front.  At  the  affair  of 
Gordon's  Mills  the  regiment  lost  a  third  of 
its  number  engaged,  and  Captain  Smith  was 
again  named  for  bravery.  At  the  "battle  in 
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the  clouds  "  the  Eighty-eighth  was  one  of 
those  regiments  who  stormed  the  heights  of 
Mission  Eidge,  and  here  Captain  Smith  was 
again  badly  wounded.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Chandler  in  his  report  said:  "Captain  George 
Smith,  of  Company  A,  acting  field  officer,  was 
conspicuous  for  his  bravery."  Other  actions 
followed,  including  the  capture  of  Buzzard's 
Roost  and  the  battle  of  Resaca.  Then  at  the 
assault  of  Kenesaw  Mountain  (June  27, 
1864,)  Colonel  Chandler  was  killed  and  Ma- 
jor Smith  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  and 
from  that  hour  to  the  end  commanded  the 
regiment. 

The  last  but  one  (Nashville)  pitched  bat- 
tle in  which  the  Eighty-eighth  was  engaged 
was  that  of  Franklin,  the  death  struggle  of 
rebellion  in  the  West.  To  quote  a  late  biog- 
raphy: 

"In  this  fight  Lieu  tenant-Colonel  Smith  was 
again  in  the  front  rank  and  led  the  charge. 
An  eye  witness  of  the  scene  writes:  '  In  all 
my  life  I  never  saw,  in  all  my  readings  I 
never  read  of,  a  more  knightly  scene  than 
Colonel  Smith  at  the  head  of  the  charging 
column,  cap  in  hand,  dashing  hither  and 
thither  in  the  white  heat  of  the  fray,  nerving 
the  brave,  shaming  the  coward — an  uncon- 
scious hero,  every  inch  of  him.'  Thanks  of 
his  commanding  general,  and  a  brevet  as  col- 
onel of  United  States  volunteers  followed 
this;  then  came  the  pursuit  of  Hood  through 
a  hundred  miles  of  mud  and  desolation;  a 
trial  almost  worse  than  battle  itself.  The 
summer  of  1865  brought  a  brevet  as  briga- 
dier, and,  most  welcome  of  all  promotions, 
the  sweet  and  precious  privilege  of  returning 
to  private  life  and  the  blessed  walks  of  peace. 
The  immortal  two  hundred  and  nine  came 
home — to  forget  and  be  forgotten,  with  the 
dead  they  left  behind  them." 

In  truth,  oblivion  of  mere  soldierly  service 
is  the  fate,  after  all  wars,  of  all  soldiers  ex- 
cept a  favored  few  ;  each  of  whom  ran  less 
personal  risk  and  made  less  personal  sacrifice 
than  did  thousands  of  the  forgotten.  But  it 
chanced  in  the  case  of  General  Smith  that 
those  qualities  which  won  him  success  in 


his  short  military  life  did  the  same  in  the 
long  civil  career  which  followed.  Industry 
and  faithfulness,  courage  and  manliness, 
equanimity  in  good  fortune  and  bad,  and 
unfailing  good  humor  and  cordiality  of  speech 
and  manner,  won  for  him  friends  and  clients 
and  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  public. 
It  is  not  known  whether  or  not  in  his  case  an 
interval  of  lassitude  and  indisposition  to 
application  followed  the  ,wild,  stirring  days 
of  fight  and  the  weary  weeks  and  months  of 
the  march,  the  camp  and  the  bivouac.  Most 
ex-soldiers  experience  such  an  interval,  and 
some  never  quite  emerge  from  it.  If  it  oc- 
curred in  General  Smith's  life,  it  must  have 
been  of  short  duration,  for  his  progress  at  the 
bar  was  early,  constant  and  enduring.  A  late 
biography  (the  Century)  quotes  an  eminent 
brother  lawyer  as  saying  : 

"  He  is  a  man  of  studious  habits  and  is 
universally  respected  for  the  breadth  as  well 
as  accuracy  of  his  knowledge.  His  learning 
is  profound  and  copious,  and  he  has  that 
quickness  of  apprehension  which  enables  him 
to  apply  his  knowledge  to  the  practical  solu- 
tion of  intricate  problems  in  every  depart- 
ment of  professional  life  with  extraordinary 
precision  and  clearness.  The  powers  of  his 
mind  are  admirably  balanced  and  have  been 
severely  disciplined.  Cautious  by  tempera- 
ment and  always  avoiding  rash  and  vehement 
assertions,  he  is  distinguished  not  only 
for  the  spirit  of  candor  and  fairness  evinced 
in  the  management  of  his  cases,  but  for  the 
sobriety  and  solidity  of  his  judgment. 
Few  men  can  argue  a  point  of  law  with  more 
learning  and  astuteness  or  try  a  case  with  more 
tact  and  ability.  No  man  in  professional  life 
is-held  in  higher  estimation  for  purity  of 
character  or  generous  social  qualities." 

To  this  an  ex-chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Illinois  adds  :  "  General  Smith  is 
in  the  best  sense  an  officer  of  the  courts,  and 
he  adorns  the  position  by  a  life  and  practice 
consistent  with  the  most  exacting  demands 
of  his  profession.  When  trying  a  case  in 
any  court  his  statements  as  to  the  facts  and 
issues  involved  are  always  received  with  the 
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most  implicit  confidence.  In  his  capacity  as 
counsellor  and  advocate  he  assists  the  courts 
in  the  administration  of  right  and  justice.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  that  there  can  be  any 
higher  privilege  for  a  lawyer  to  attain." 

In  1873  there  arose,  as  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  great  fire,  a  terrible  and  se- 
rious dilemma  for  the  Chicago  city  govern- 
ment. To  quote  from  the  "  Story  of  Chi- 
cago "  (page  329,  note) : 

"A  change  in  the  method  of  collecting 
taxes  suspended  and  finally  defeated  part  of 
the  tax-levy  of  1873,  '74  and  '75  amounting 
to  $900,000.  A  defalcation  of  the  city  treas- 
urer, amounting  to  $500,000 — brought  the 
total  deficit  up  to  $1,400,000.  Meanwhile 
city  scrip  was  issued  for  pressing  needs,  rely- 
ing for  its  redemption  on  these  "assets /'so- 
called,  which  scrip  being  based  on  an  unlaw- 
ful assessment,  and  in  excess  of  the  constitu- 
tional limit  of  indebtedness,  could  not  be 
collected  by  law.  The  city  was  morally 
bound  but  legally  free.  Thereupon  Mayor 
Colvin  called  a  meeting  of  leading  citizens  at 
the  old  Rookery.  One  and  all,  Marshall  Field, 
John  V.  Farwell  and  others  (whose  names 
ought  to  be  remembered  but  are  not)  de- 
clared in  favor  of  payment,  and  a  bill  was 
prepared  and  pushed  through  the  legislature, 
providing  for  the  reassessment  of  the  old  de- 
feated levy,  which  reassessment  was  made  in 
1878  and  collected  in  1879,  and  every  dollar 
of  the  indebtedness  paid — a  really  voluntary 
act  on  the  part  of  a  "soulless"  corporation. 
Chicago  worked  as  hard  to  find  an  expedient 
for  paying  as  some  others  have  worked  to  find 
an  excuse  for  repudiating.  General  Smith 
was  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  city  in  this 


memorable  achievement.  Other  important 
cases  have  fallen  to  his  share;  matters  gov- 
ernmental, and  concerning  the  validity  of 
statutes,  matters  connected  with  railways, 
their  creditors  and  the  public,  riparian  ques- 
tions; many  of  the  causes  doubtless  more 
profitable  than  the  celebrated  "  back  taxes  " 
case,  but  none  which  so  well  deserves  to  live 
in  history." 

General  Smith,  although  a  Republican,  is 
one  of  the  moderate  stripe,  and  refuses  to 
agree  to  the  high  protective  tariff  and  other 
ultra  measures  advocated  by  the  extremists 
of  the  party.  He  might,  in  many  instances, 
have  been  elected  to  public  office  if  his  ambi- 
tion had  lain  in  that  direction;  but  except- 
ing two  years'  incumbency  of  the  State  Trea- 
surership,  which  was  in  a  manner  forced  upon 
him  in  1867,  he  has  steadily  declined  the 
glittering,  illusive  bait  and  stuck  closely  to 
his  profession.  At  the  same  time  he  has 
been  prominent  in  the  quasi-public  life  of 
literary,  social  and  philanthropic  associations 
both  civil  and  military.  Among  the  clubs, 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Union  League  (once  its 
president),  Union,  Germania,  Literary  and 
Columbus.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  His- 
torical Society,  and  president  of  the  Chicago 
Industrial  School  for  Girls.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Grand  Army  and  the  Loyal  Legion. 

In  1869  he  married  Miss  Louise  Kinney, 
daughter  of  William  C.  Kinney  of  Belleville, 
and  grand-daughter  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
Kinney.  She  is  also  a  grand-daughter  of 
Elias  Kent  Kane,  senator  from  Illinois,  who 
died  in  Washington  in  1836,  during  his  term 
of  office.  The  family  consists  of  two  sons 
and  two  daughters. 


DANIEL    AMASA   JONES. 


Daniel  Amasa  Jones  was  born  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  June  29,  1807.  It  is  probable 
his  ancestors  were  Welsh,  though  the  line  of 
descent  beyond  the  ocean  has  not  been 
traced. 

The  family  became  identified  with  Amer- 


ica at  a  very  early  period  in  its  history, 
Josiah  Jones,  the  American  ancestor,  having 
settled  in  Massachusetts  in  1665.  Amasa 
Jones,  the  father  of  Daniel  A.,  was  a  sea- 
captain.  His  vessel  plied  between  Hartford 
and  the  West  Indies.  He  died  the  year 
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following  Daniel's  birth.  The  widow  re- 
moved with  her  family,  consisting  of  three 
sons  and  one  daughter,  to  the  home  of  her 
father,  Israel  Jones,  who  resided  on  a  farm 
in  North  Adams,  Berkshire  county,  Mass. 
Israel  Jones  was  a  typical  New  England 
man,  of  industrious  habit,  high  Christian 
character,  and  of  prominence  and  influence 
in  the  community.  He  was  one  of  the  trus- 
tees of  Williams  college,  located  at  Williams- 
town,  Mass.,  that  was  and  is  the  most  im- 
portant educational  institution  in  northern 
Massachusetts.  Here  the  lad  passed  his 
childhood  and  boyhood,  working  on  his 
grandfather's  farm  in  summer  and  going  to 
school  in  winter.  In  addition  he  was  sent 
for  one  year  to  an  academy  at  Stockbridge. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  left  the 
Berkshire  hills  and  obtained  a  clerkship  in  a 
store  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained 
three  years  at  a  salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
and  later  two  hundred  dollars.  Out  of  this 
he  had  to  board  and  clothe  himself.  Here 
he  learned  the  details  of  mercantile  business, 
which  contributed  much  to  his  success  in 
after  life.  When  twenty  years  old  he  de- 
termined to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  West, 
where  an  elder  brother  had  already  gone  and 
was  established  in  business  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
Obtaining  employment  with  his  brother  in  a 
soap  factory,  he  soon  gained  experience,  and 
developed  such  qualities  of  fidelity  and  ca- 
pacity that  he  was  sent  to  New  Orleans  to 
make  some  doubtful  collections,  in  which  he 
was  so  successful,  that  on  his  return,  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  a  store.  Here  he  passed 
three  years,  when,  in  the  fall  of  1829,  he 
determined  to  go  into  business  for  himself. 
He  selected  Newport,  Ind.,  a  village  on  the 
Wabash  river,  and  buying  a  stock  of  goods  at 
Louisville  on  credit  and  borrowing  money 
to  pay  the  freight,  he  opened  a  little  store. 
His  business  was  moderately  successful,  so 
that  in  1832  he  was  able  to  lay  in  a  cargo  of 
pork  and  corn,  which  he  loaded  on  a  flat- 
boat  and  took  to  New .  Orleans,  where  he 
realized  a  good  profit.  He  continued  flat- 
boating  in  connection  with  his  other  business 


for  twenty-years  and  by  good  management 
and  good  fortune  never  lost  a  boat.  About 
this  time  he  was  commissioned  as  colonel  of 
the  Fifty-ninth  regiment  Indiana  militia, 
which  was  raised  to  take  part  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war  but  was  never  called  into  active 
service.  He  was  present  in  Chicago  at  the 
treaty  made  by  General  Scott  with  the 
Indians  in  1833,  at  which  time  he  crossed 
the  Chicago  river  in  a  scow  towed  by  a  rope. 

In  1837  he  married  Miss  Mary  G.  Harris, 
of  Rockville,  Ind.,  who  was  mother  of  his 
seven  children,  and  who  died  in  December, 
1855.  In  1841  he  took  into  partnership  in 
his  business  C.  M.  Culbertson,  who  had  been 
with  him  some  years  as  a  clerk.  In  1846  he 
established  a  store  in  Danville,  111.,  placing 
James  M.  Culbertson  as  manager.  This 
business  was  continued  for  eleven  years. 
After  a  few  years  he  entered  8,000  acres  of 
land  lying  along  the  route  of  the  Illinois 
Central  railroad.  In  1856  he  removed  to 
Granville.Ohio,  to  give  his  seven  children  bet- 
ter educational  advantages  and  to  take  a  rest 
after  twenty-nine  years  of  active  business  life. 
But  he  did  not  remain  long  idle,  as  the  next 
year,  in  connection  with  his  old  partner,  C. 
M.  Culbertson,  he  established  a  packing 
house  in  Muscatine,  Iowa.  In  1858,  Mr. 
Jones  contracted  a  second  marriage,  with 
Miss  Harriet  A.  Knapp,  of  Fairfield,  Conn., 
who  survives  him  and  is  now  a  resident  of 
Chicago. 

In  1859,  having  become  tired  of  the  quiet 
life  of  Granville,  he  removed  to  Chicago. 
Having  renewed  his  partnership  with  Charles 
M.  Culbertson,  they  built  a  packing 
house  at  State  and  Twenty-second  streets 
in  1858,  where  they  packed  pork  until  1862, 
when  they  sold  the  house,  building  another 
in  1863  at  Stewart  avenue  and  West  Eigh- 
teenth street,  which  was  sold  to  Culbertson, 
Blair  &  Co.  in  1864.  In  1865  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Packers'  and  Provision  Deal- 
ers' Insurance  company,  which  position  he 
held  until  it  was  consolidated  with  the  Mer- 
chants' Insurance  company  in  1866.  -He 
was  a  director  in  the  last  named  corpora- 
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tion  until  its  failure  at  the  time  of  the 
great  fire  in  1871.  In  1866  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  R.  M.  &  0.  S.  Hough  and 
Chas.  L.  Raymond  in  the  packing  and  com- 
mission business.  The  partnership  lasted 
five  years,  when  we  find  him  at  the  head  of 
the  firm  of  Jones  &  Raymond  in  the  same 
line  of  trade.  Mr.  Jones  finally  retired 
from  the  packing  business  in  1884,  having 
been  among  the  most  enterprising  and  exten- 
sive of  the  dealers  in  provisions,  which  branch 
in  the  hands  of  the  Armours,  Swifts,  Fowlers 
and  Cudahys  has  become  so  important  a  part 
of  the  commerce  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Jones  was  elected  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1869,  and  held  that 
office  at  the  time  that  the  great  fire  of  1871 
swept  away  the  building.  At  that  time  he 
tendered  his  resignation  of  the  office,  but  the 
board  of  directors  declined  to  accept  it.  The 
Board  of  Trade  demanding  a  new  building, 
Mr.  Jones  was  placed  on  the  building  com- 
mittee and  superintended  the  building  of  the 
structure  erected  for  that  organization  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  was  pushed  with 
such  energy  amid  the  unwonted  obstacles  that 
the  situation  of  the  city  presented  at  that  time 
that  he  was  enabled  to  present  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  at  the  end  of  a  year  from  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  building  a  new  and  a 
better  one,  well  equipped  for  the  transactions 
of  the  board's  business.  The  fire  occurred 
on  the  9th  of  October,  1871.  On  the  9th  of 
October,  1872,  Mr.  Jones  conducted  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  their  in- 
vited guests,  to  the  new  hall  and  delivered  to 
its  officers  the  keys  to  the  edifice. 

The  services  of  Mr.  Jones  were  sought  in 
the  conduct  of  various  financial  institutions, 
in  which  he  held  large  interests.  He  was  a 
director  in  the  Merchants'  National  Bank, 
Fifth  National  Bank  and  National  Bank  of 
America  from  the  time  they  were  organized 
until  his  death.  He  was  largely  interested 
in  the  Chicago  City  Railway,  and  during  the 
vear  1881-2,  while  the  cable  was  under  con- 
struction, was  the  acting  president  of  the 
company. 


With  all  his  business  energy  and  devotion 
to  practical  affairs  Mr.  Jones  was  a  benevo- 
lent man,  not  only  in  liberal  contributions, 
but  in  helpful  aid  and  sympathetic  interest 
in  worthy  charities.  He  was  particularly 
identified  with  the  Old  Ladies'  Home,  after- 
ward changed  to  the  Old  People's  Home,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  incorporators,  a 
trustee  and  president  until  his  death. 
In  the  work  of  this  institution  he 
took  the  interest  which  a  parent  takes 
in  the  welfare  of  a  beloved  child,  visit- 
ing its  inmates,  learning  their  needs  and 
supplying  their  wants.  He  left  a  bequest  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  its  endow- 
ment, to  which  has  been  added  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  by  the  representatives  of  his 
estate  in  accordance  with  his  wishes.  Mr. 
Jones  was  a  religious  man,  of  the  Presbyter- 
ian faith.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Calvary 
Presbyterian  church,  which  became  merged 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  after  the 
great  fire.  His  religious  faith  was  expressed 
not  only  in  the  dogmatic  formulas  of  the 
church,  but  in  an  exemplary  life,  which, 
amid  the  engrossments  of  business  found 
expression  in  numerous  acts  of  kindness  and 
sympathy  and  in  works  of  practical  benefi- 
cence. 

The  year  he  settled  in  Chicago  he  built  a 
home,  far  out  of  the  then  settled  part  of 
the  town,  on  Calumet  avenue,  corner  of 
Twenty-second  street,  fronting  on  Lake 
Michigan.  It  was  a  brick  structure  of  stately 
appearance  and  convenient  arrangement,  at 
that  time  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city,  and 
which  after  thirty-five  years  remains  among 
the  handsome  places  that  adorn  that  beauti- 
ful residence  street.  Mr.  Jones'  life  closed 
on  the  llth  of  January,  1886,  in  his  seventy- 
ninth  year.  Four  children  of  his  first  mar- 
riage survive  him,  William  Jarvis  Jones  and 
G.  Edwin  Jones,  of  Chicago,  Mrs.  0.  S. 
Newell,  of  Kenosha,  Wis.,  and  Mrs.  N.  H. 
Sabin,  of  Williamstown,  Mass.  Besides  the 
bequests  which  he  left  to  the  Old  People's 
Home  his  will  gave  $10,000  each  to  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
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Presbyterian   Board  of  Home  Missions  and 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

The  residue  of  his  large  estate  was  devised 
to  his  widow  and  family,  and  to  trustees, 
for  benevolent  purposes.  This  last  has  been 
carried  out  in  building  the  Daniel  A.  Jones 


memorial  addition  to  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  that  already 
given  to  that  institution,  and  in  various 
smaller  amounts  to  other  philanthropic 
enterprises. 


ALLEN    MANVEL. 


The  railroad  system  has  created  a  profes- 
sion altogether  unknown  a  half  century  ago. 
Its  members  have  learned  tbeir  art,  not  in 
school,  or  from  books,  but  in  the  office  and 
work  shop,  in  daily  contact  with  the  work 
they  have  had  to  do.-  They  have  had  no 
precedents  to  guide  them,  but  have  worked 
out  the  problems  which  their  employment 
brought  in  the  school  of  experience.  They 
deal  with  values  of  many  figures,  and  dispose 
of  stupendous  interests.  The  learned  profes- 
sions, as  they  are  recognized  by  immemorial 
custom,  attached  a  certain  dignity  to  their 
practitioners  from  the  nature  and  difficulty 
of  the  subjects  with  which  they  deal.  The 
railroad  manager  of  modern  times  rises  above 
the  level  of  these  professionals  in  the  value 
of  the  interests  which  he  conducts,  as  well  as 
in  the  grasp  of  intellect  and  varied  and  high 
accomplishments  which  his  calling  exacts. 
The  outside  public  accepts  the  results  of  his 
genius,  it  learns  from  time  to  time  the  grand 
aggregate  of  railroad  traffic  in  millions  of 
passengers  carried  and  tons  of  freight  moved, 
with  little  conception  of  the  vast  problems 
and  intricate  relations  which  these  grand  re- 
sults involve.  As  the  railroad  is  the  grandest 
triumph  of  civilization,  its  conductors  and 
managers  are  entitled  to  recognition  as  the 
true  leaders  of  enterprise,  as  the  great  cap- 
tains of  the  age. 

Allen  Manvel,  whose  career  it  is  designed 
here  briefly,  though  quite  too  inadequately,to 
sketch,  belonged  to  this  as  yet  unnamed  pro- 
fession, and  by  his  genius  placed  himself  at 
the  very  head  of  the  conductors  of  an  almost 
immeasurable  traffic.  In  the  school  of  prac- 
tical experience  he  wrought  out  its  complex 


problems,  and,  unaided  by  friends  or  fortune, 
reached  the  very  highest  position  in  the 
ranks  of  managers.  He  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Alexander,  Genesee  county,  N.  Y., 
on  the  2Cth  of  September,  1837,  to  Ben- 
net  and  Lucy  (Benedict)  Manvel.  They 
were  immigrants  in  Western  New  York  from 
Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  where  the  family 
had  been  settled  for  several  generations. 
Family  tradition,  no  doubt  correctly,  ascribes 
a  Huguenot  ancestry  to  it. 

The  father  of  Allen  was  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence and  high  character,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  manufacturing  business  at  New 
London,  Canada,  for  some  years,  and  af- 
terwards pursued  the  occupation  of  nursery- 
man and  horticulturist.  The  son,  when  he 
was  old  enough  to  make  his  labor  of  value, 
assisted  his  father  in  taking  orders  and  in 
keeping  accounts  of  the  nursery,  and  later 
betook  himself  to  the  neighboring  village  of 
Phelps,  where  he  kept  books  in  a  store  while 
attending  the  village  school.  There  was 
nothing  in  his  youthful  employment  or  edu- 
cation which  would  seem  to  have  given  his 
mind  a  bent  towards  the  avocation  of  later 
life,  other  than  an  aptitude  for  mathematical 
studies.  A  good  constitution,  an  active,  well 
balanced  mind,  and  an  upright  character  seem 
to  have  been  his  endowment.  When  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  he  left  the 
quiet  life  of  the  country  village  for  the  bustle 
and  competition  and  excitement  of  Chicago. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  March,  1859,  that 
he  found  employment  as  clerk  for  the  pur- 
chasing agent  of  the  Chicago,  Kock  Island 
and  Pacific  railroad  company,  in  the  service 
of  which  corporation  he  remained  for  twenty 
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years,  fulfilling  every  duty  with  conscien- 
tious devotion.  As  his  ability  became 
recognized  he  was  promoted  from  one  position 
of  responsibility  to  another.  He  was  succes- 
sively employed  as  paymaster,  purchasing 
agent,  assistant  superintendent,  assistant  gen- 
eral superintendent,  and  general  purchasing 
agent.  The  Rock  Island  is  one  of  the  great 
railroad  systems  of  the  world,  with  over 
four  thousand  miles  of  track,  penetrating  the 
States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Nebraska  and  Colorado,  and  Indian  Territory, 
with  direct  connection  with  lines  operating 
in  all  the  States  and  territories  from  the 
Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
equipment  is  superb  and  the  time  made  is  fast. 
The  operative  management  of  the  road  has  al- 
ways been  most  skillful,  while  its  finances 
have  been  prosperous  and  its  earnings  remu- 
nerative. The  success  of  the  road,  due  to 
favorable  conditions  and  to  the  co-operating 
influence  of  many  master  minds,  owes  much 
to  the  ability,  the  organizing  methods, 
and  ceaseless  vigilance  which  Mr.  Manvel 
brought  to  its  service.  His  various  employ- 
ments brought  him  into  close  connection 
with  almost  every  department  of  its  opera- 
tive and  traffic  management,  and  gave  him  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  vast  and  in- 
tricate problems  which  the  conduct  of  a  gi- 
gantic system  of  transportation  involves.  It 
is  in  such  practical  relations  that  the  great 
qualities  of-the  successful  railroad  managers 
of  the  country  have  been  brought  out,  and 
have  designated  them  for  high  trusts. 

Great  managers,  like  greatgenerals  in  time 
of  war,  are  evolved  from  the  mass  of  subordi- 
nates by  the  exhibition  of  superior  qualities. 
In  the  higher  grades  of  railway  management, 
as  in  the  command  of  armies,  responsibility 
and  promotion  came  not  from  favor  but  from 
signal  ability. 

The  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba 
railroad  was  ten  years  ago  a  great  trunk  line 
in  the  Northwest  ;  its  president,  James  J. 
Hill,  is  one  of  the  most  sagacious  and  enter- 
prising of  the  railroad  magnates  of  the  coun- 
try, if  not  in  the  world.  One  of  his  leading 


characteristics  is  a  knowledge  of  the  qualities 
and  skill  in  detecting  the  abilities  of  those 
whom  he  selects  for  the  subordinate  positions 
of  management  and  control  of  his  road. 

In  the  spring  of  1881  he  invited  Mr.  Man- 
vel to  enter  the  managing  staff  of  the  Mani- 
toba system,  and  upon  his  acceptance,  ap- 
pointed him  assistant  general  manager  and 
general  superintendent  of  the  road.  The 
lines  of  the  Manitoba  system  at  that  time  ex- 
tended from  St.  Paul  to  Winnipeg  in  the 
Province  of  Manitoba,  with  branches  stretch- 
ing towards  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the 
other,  and  conducted  an  immense  traffic  into 
the  far  Northwest.  Mr.  Manvel  showed  such 
ability  that  in  November,  1881,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  general  manager,  and  in  1888  he 
became  vice-president  of  the  company.  He 
was  in  reality  the  executive  head  of  the 
company,  in  its  operating  and  traffic 
departments,  the  president  not  having 
had  an  engineering  education,  nor 
indeed  any  technical  training.  Under  the 
skillful  and  energetic  management  of  Mr. 
Manvel,  the  traffic  of  the  road  was  developed 
in  the  face  of  the  strong  competition  of  the 
rival  Northern  Pacific  and  Canadian  Pacific 
systems,  and  its  lines  were  extended  with  mar- 
velous celerity  until  they  reached  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  Great  Lakes,  constituting 
what  is  now  the  Great  Northern  railway  sys- 
tem, one  of  the  great  trans-continental  lines. 
With  this  marvelous  development  through 
an  almost  uninhabited  wilderness  in  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  continent,  the  management 
has  been  conducted  with  such  prudence  and 
skill  that  the  stock  of  the  corporation  has 
stood  above  par,  while  that  of  one  of  its 
great  competitors  has  been  the  foot  ball  of 
the  stock  boards,  and  the  company  itself  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  receivers. 

Meantime  another  great  continental  line 
was  seeking  a  managing  head  competent  to 
rescue  its  affairs  from  impending  bankruptcy 
and  capable,  through  co-operation  with  a 
comprehensive  financial  policy,  to  place  it 
again  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
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In  September,  1888,  Mr.  Manvel  was 
elected  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  railway  company.  This  is  another 
of  the  great  trans-continental  railroad  systems 
of  the  country,  conducting  an  immense  traffic 
between  the  lakes  at  Chicago  and  the  Mexican 
border,  and,  by  another  line,  over  continental 
divides  and  interior  deserts,  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  It  was  a  position  of  vast  responsi- 
bility, rendered  doubly  difficult  by  the  finan- 
cial embarassments  which  had  involved  the 
enterprise  and  brought  it  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  Mr.  Manvel  now  returned  to 
Chicago  from  St.  Paul,  where  he  had  resided 
for  eight  years,  and  applied  all  the  energies 
of  his  mind  and  tasked  his  physical  endur- 
ance in  the  performance  of  the  responsible 
duties  which  his  position  devolved  upon  him. 
He  did  this  with  such  skill,  that  the  affairs 
of  the  corporation  took  a  favorable  turn. 
Order  succeeded  confusion,  methods  were 
systematized,  new  business  and  favorable 
traffic  connections  were  made,  and  the  earn- 
ings of  the  company,  from  an  annual  deficit, 
soon  showed  a  balance  of  profit.  Mr.  Manvel, 
besides  being  the  head  of  the  operative  force 
of  the  road,  had  thrown  upon  him  great 
burdens  of  financial  arrangement,  which,  in 
a  plan  of  reorganization  of  stock  and  bonds 
involving  many  millions  of  dollars,  were  un- 
commonly complex  and  involved. 

The  burden  of  responsibility  undertaken 
with  indefatigable  zeal  and  tireless  applica- 
tion was  too  much  for  his  physical  powers. 
Attacked  by  an  affection  which  did  not 
threaten  speedy  dissolution,  he  was  too  busy 
to  afford  the  rest  essential  to  the  restoration 
of  his  health.  His  duties  led  him  to  un- 
dertake long  journeys,  accompanied  by  in- 
cessant mental  strain,  in  one  of  which  a 
slight  exposure  brought  on  such  acute  symp- 
toms of  Bright's  disease  that  his  strength 
was  sapped,  his  vital  force  weakened,  and  on 
the  24th  of  February,  1893,  at  Coronado 
Beach,  which  he  sought  as  a  temporary  rest- 


ing place  in  the  hope  that  the  equable  cli- 
mate of  San  Diego  might  restore  him,  he 
sank  to  final  rest,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six 
years,  thirty-four  of  which  had  been  given 
to  the  absorbing  duties  connected  with  rail- 
road management.  He  yielded  his  life,  no 
doubt,  a  sacrifice  to  his  devotion  to  duty, 
prematurely  worn  out  by  overwork  and  in- 
tense mental  strain. 

Since  December  24,  1861,  Mr.  Manvel 
had  enjoyed  family  life.  At  that  date  he 
married  Miss  Anna  F.  Fellows,  of  Batavia, 
N.  Y.,  whose  gentle  character  and  domestic 
virtues  were  the  solace  and  joy  of  his 
life.  They  have  had  four  children,  the  first 
born  of  whom,  a  son,  died  in  infancy.  There 
are  three  daughters,  with  their  mother,  sur- 
viving. The  oldest,  Florence,  is  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Chas.  E.  Schauffler,  of  Chicago.  The 
others  are  Goodrich  and  Adine. 

The  parents  of  Mr.  Manvel  were  religious 
people  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian  church. 
His  own  associations  in  Chicago  were  with 
the  Congregational  churches,  having  been  a 
member  of  the  Plymouth  and  afterwards  of 
the  New  England  congregations,  and  a  lib- 
eral supporter  of  both.  Though  not  a  com- 
municant, he  had  a  great  regard  for  religion, 
and  desired  his  children  to  be  nurtured  in 
the  Christain  faith. 

Mr.  Manvel  was  domestic  in  his  tastes,  and 
although  absorbed  in  the  work  of  his  profes- 
sion, had  a  fondness  for  literature  and  art. 
His  disposition  was  sunny,  kind,  patient 
and  tolerant,  and  although  exposed  from  the 
nature  of  his  occupation  to  annoyances, 
never  gave  way  to  anger  or  ill  temper. 

While  living  in  St.  Paul  he  was  a  member 
of  the  elegant  Minnesota  club,  and  in  Chi- 
cago enjoyed  the  fellowship  of  the  Union 
League;  yet  these  social  enjoyments  took 
little  of  his  time,  as  he  preferred  to  devote 
what  leisure  he  could  snatch  from  his  exact- 
ing employment  to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of 
his  happy  home  life. 
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HENRY    ROBERT    SYMONDS. 


The  late  Henry  E.  Symonds  was  born  at 
the  village  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  January 
]  1,  1840,  where  he  passed  the  years  of  in- 
fancy and  boyhood.  At  sixteen  years  of  age 
he  left  school  to  learn  the  lessons  of  experi- 
ence in  practical  affairs.  He  entered  a  bank- 
ing house  and  performed  such  duties  as 
devolve  upon  an  office  boy,  at  first  of  the 
simplest  and  almost  mechanical  kind — to 
bring  and  carry  mail,  to  take  out  notices,  to 
copy  correspondence,  and  such  other  simple 
duties  as  fall  to  the  task  of  the  lowest  in  the 
staff  of  bank  employes.  As  he  becomes 
familiar  with  the  routine  of  the  house,  he  is 
entrusted  with  entering  drafts  and  taking  out 
collections.  Books  of  simplest  entry  are  put 
into  his  hands,  penmanship  is  cultivated,  the 
casting  up  of  figures  is  practiced,  the  sorting 
and  counting  of  money  and  putting  it  into 
neat  packages  is  entrusted  to  him,  until, 
becoming  conversant  with  the  daily  round  of 
operations,  he  is  advanced  to  the  keeping  of 
subsidiary  books  of  account,  or  perchance 
placed  at  the  collection  counter,  and  finally 
may  be  given,  if  he  has  proved  himself  to  be 
apt  and  alert,  charge  of  the  receiving  or  pay- 
ing teller's  wicket.  With  promotion  to  these 
latter  duties  comes  responsibility.  The  clerk 
is  given  the  combination  of  the  teller's  safe 
and  the  custody  of  money  sufficient  for  the 
opening  or  closing  hours  of  business. 

It  is  a  life  of  routine.  The  business  is 
never  finished  ;  that  which  has  been  done 
one  day  must  be  gone  through  the  next. 
Day  follows  day,  except  Sundays  and  occa- 
sional holidays,  in  the  same  monotonous 
detail.  There  is  little  excitement,  except 
when  at  the  close  of  the  day's  business  the 
bookkeeper  is  unable  to  make  his  books 
balance,  when  all  hands  are  called  to  re- 
view their  transactions,  and  kept  verifying 
their  statements  until  the  error  is  de- 
tected, and  the  last  cent  accounted  for. 
Such  a  life  is  not  a  broadening  one,  it 
sharpens  some  faculties,  at  the  risk  of  blunt- 
ing others.  The  qualities  of  precision,  accu- 


racy, celerity  of  thought  and  action,  and  mem- 
ory are  brought  to  highest  tension.  Those 
of  imagination,  expression,  ratiocination  are 
almost  in  abeyance.  When  the  bank  clerk, 
if  he  possesses  qualities  of  broader  grasp,  is 
promoted  to  a  position  requiring  the  exercise 
of  independent  judgment  and  quick  decision, 
such  as  devolve  on  the  manager,  cashier,  and 
superior  tellers,  he  is  ushered  into  a  higher 
field  of  action,  and  finds  scope  for  the  exer- 
cise of  some  of  the  noblest  faculties  of  his 
mind.  To  decide,  upon  the  instant,  upon 
the  authenticity  of  a  signature,  upon  the 
responsibility  of  a  name,  upon  the  credit  of 
a  customer,  requires  a  high  order  of  intelli- 
gence and  acumen.  In  the  highest  depart- 
ment of  the  profession  the  banker  is  called 
upon  to  understand  and  apply  the  principles 
of  finance,  to  know  and  detect  the  influences 
which  may  affect  the  flow  of  business,  and  to 
exercise  such  sagacity  as  shall  enable  his  in- 
stitution, while  earning  dividends  for  its 
stockholders,  to  keep  itself,  on  the  one  hand 
armed  against  the  assaults  of  panic  and  dis- 
trust, and,  on  the  other,  liberal  in  fostering 
by  discounts  and  credits  the  business  of  the 
community.  It  is  an  art  beset  with  difficulty, 
calling  for  the  highest  exercise  of  sagacity, 
integrity,  prudence,  and  conservative  bold- 
ness, if  the  latter  expression  be  not  a  paradox. 
Mr.  Symonds,  during  his  three  years  clerk- 
ship in  the  bank  at  his  native  place,  had 
fitted  himself  for  a  higher  place  in  the  pro- 
fession than  that  of  a  beginner.  In  1859,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  years,  lie  came  to  Chicago 
and  secured  a  position  as  teller  in  the  bank- 
ing house  of  Aikin  and  Norton.  The  senior 
of  the  firm,  whose  confidence  he  earned  by 
his  fidelity  and  efficiency,  was  the  founder  of 
the  First  National  bank,  in  which  institution 
the  young  teller  found  ultimately  his  life 
work.  After  two  years,  about  the  period  of 
his  majority,  he  was  appointed  cashier  in  the 
banking  house  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Blair,  which  was 
at  a  later  period  merged  in  the  Merchants' 
National  bank. 
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His  next  promotion  was  to  the  assistant- 
cashiership  of  the  First  National  bank,  the 
cashier  being  the  present  accomplished  pres- 
ident of  that  greatest  of  Chicago  banks.  He 
afterwards  was  entrusted  with  the  important 
and  responsible  office  of  cashier  of  the 
bank,  and  in  1891  reached  his  highest  pro- 
motion as  first  vice-president.  His  con- 
nection with  the  First  National,  in  the 
responsible  positions  of  assistant-cashier, 
cashier,  and  vice-president,  was  of  about 
twenty-five  years  duration,  and  continued 
until  his  decease.  This  fact  alone  affords  the 
highest  testimony  to  his  qualities  and  quali- 
fications. It  shows,  as  was  the  fact,  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  underlying 
principles  of  finance,  the  highest  personal 
integrity,  a  sound  judgment,  and  consum- 
mate skill  in  administration. 

The  responsibility  of  the  management  of 
a  great  bank,  involving  engrossment  of 
thought  and  complete  occupation  of  time, 
precludes  any  considerable  participation  in 
other  lines  of  activity.  The  active  banker 
cannot  be  a  speculator,  nor  a  trader,  neither 
a  politician,  nor  a  dilletante. 

Happy  he  if  he  is  able  to  lock  up  his  cares 
with  his  safes,  and  betake  himself  to  the  in- 
ner sanctuary  of  a  quiet  and  happy  home, 
and  spend  the  hours  intervening  between 
the  closing  and  opening  of  the  bank  in  rest 
and  recuperation,  with  such  quiet  enjoyment 
as  domestic  life  and  social  amenities  most 
satisfactorily  furnish. 

Mr.  Symonds  was  most  fortunate  and 
happy  in  his  home  life.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried. His  first  alliance  was  in  early  life,  with 
Miss  Julia  Ackley,  of  New  York,  and  after- 
wards, in  1876,  he  married  Miss  Charlotte  L. 
McKay,  of  Chicago.  Of  his  seven  children, 
three  were  of  the  first  marriage  and  four  by 
the  last. 

In  the  companionship  and  affection  of  his 
home  Mr.  Symonds  passed  the  happiest  hours 
of  his  life.  His  constant  endeavor  was  to 
surround  his  family  with  every  requisite 
comfort  and  moderate  luxury,  and  his  great- 
est pleasure  was  in  promoting  their  happiness. 


He  was  not  indifferent  to  social  enjoyment, 
having  membership  in  the  Union  League 
and  Illinois  clubs,  but  spent  little  time  in  the 
mere  round  of  society.  He  was  fond  of 
music  and  not  indifferent  to  the  charms  of 
literature,  but  found  his  highest  delights  in 
domestic  joys. 

The  confinement  of  a  bank,  with  the  men- 
tal tension  which  unending  responsibility 
brings,  is  unfavorable  to  physical  develop- 
ment. It  is  a  serious  drain  upon  vital  force, 
and  not  seldom  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of 
the  nervous  system.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1892,  Mr.  Symonds  began  to  experience 
a  failure  of  his  physical  energy.  He  strug- 
gled against  yielding  to  its  inroads  for  a 
time,  and  persisted  in  performing  labors  at 
the  bank  beyond  his  strength.  Towards  the 
latter  part  of  January  he  was  compelled  by 
advice  of  his  physician  to  seek  a  milder  cli- 
mate, and,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
children,  went  to  Jacksonville,  Florida.  It 
was  too  late;  soon  his  sickness  assumed  an 
alarming  type,  and  on  the  26th  of  March, 
1892,  he  passed  away. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  First  Na- 
tional bank,  in  whose  service  he  had  been 
employed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  an  of- 
ficial minute  spread  upon  the  records  of  the 
institution,  give  this  emphatic  testimony  to 
his  character,  "His  clear  comprehension  of 
the  great  trust  reposed  upon  him,  his  earnest 
application  to  duty,  his  scrupulous  regard  for 
the  interests  he  represented,  his  prudence, 
fortitude,  and  courage  made  his  official  life 
most  effective  and  valuable." 

Said  one  of  the  directors:  "A  better  man 
never  breathed  the  breath  of  life;  he  was  a 
true  man." 

Prof.  Swing,  at  his  obsequies,gave  this  terse 
summary  of  his  character:  "He  was  honor, 
able;  he  was  industrious;  he  was  faithful,  and 
he  was  mortal." 

In  the  mausoleum  of  her  citizens  of  sterl- 
ing worth  and  beneficent  service,  Chicago 
should  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  inde- 
fatigable worker  in  rearing  the  fabric  of  her 
financial  greatness, 
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CHARLES   L.    HUTCHINSON. 


This  gentleman,  now  in  middle  life,  who 
has  attained  to  a  prominent  and  influential 
position  in  finance  and  in  the  general  life  of 
the  city,  is  by  nurture  and  education  essenti- 
ally a  son  of  Chicago,  though  his  life  began 
in  the  far  East.  He  was  born  at  Lynn,  Mass., 
March  7,  1854,  where  his  father  was  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  shoes.  The  family 
removed  to  Milwaukee,  and  when  the  son  was 
five  years  old  made  a  permanent  settlement 
in  Chicago.  Here  he  was  educated  in  the 
city  schools,  and  in  1873,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen years,  graduated  from  the  high  school. 
So  far  his  education  had  been  in  letters.  He 
immediately  entered  upon  a  business  training 
more  thorough  and  complete  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  most  young  men. 

He  was  the  older  of  two  sons  of  B.  P. 
Hutchinson,  whose  brilliant  but  erratic  ca- 
reer has  been  for  a  generation  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  his  business  associates. 
He  was  a  dealer  in  grain  and  provisions,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  daring 
speculator,  by  turns,  and  often  in  rapid  suc- 
cession— a  "bull"  and  a  "bear." 

His  eccentricities  gained  for  him  the  sou- 
briquet of  "  Old  Hutch  "  while  he  was  par 
excellence  the  prince  of  operators.  His  busi- 
ness in  packing  provisions  had  gained  for  him 
a  large  fortune,  which,  besides  being  em- 
ployed in  speculation,  was  to  a  considerable 
extent  invested  in  regular  lines  of  business, 
chief  among  which  was  banking.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Corn  Exchange  bank, 
the  favorite  depository  of  Board  of  Trade 
men,  and  for  many  years  filled  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive office. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  availed  himself  of  all  these 
facilities  to  give  his  son  a  thorough  and  di- 
versified practical  training.  Charles  spent  a 
year  in  the  grain  business;  another  in  a  pack- 
ing house;  then  he  entered  the  bank  and 
passed  through  all  its  grades  of  employment 
from  collection  clerk  to  cashier.  He  devel- 
oped uncommon  capacity  for  business,  show- 
ing such  industry,  intelligence  and  probity 


as  to  gain  for  him  the  confidence  of  his  asso- 
ciates and  the  respect  of  the  commercial  comi 
munity.  He  was  much  more  than  a  busi- 
ness man.  His  benevolent  disposition  led  him 
to  interest  himself  in  works  of  Christian  edu- 
cation, of  charity,  of  reform,  while  his  fine 
taste  made  him  a  patron  of  art,  .and  inter- 
ested him  in  literature. 

His  marriage  in  1881.to  Miss  Frances  Kins- 
ley, daughter  of  H.  M.  Kinsley  the  celebrated 
caterer,  stimulated  his  devotion  to  tht  refining 
and  ennobling  influences  which  had  already 
become  a  leading  feature  of  his  character. 

He  is  by  religious  affiliation  attached  to  St. 
Paul's  Universalist  church,  of  whose  Sunday 
school  he  was  for  many  years  an  acceptable 
and  efficient  superintendent. 

In  1881  he  become  president  of  the  Corn 
Exchange  bank,  which  his,  father,  in  connec- 
tion with  S.  Kent,  had  organized  ten  years 
before.  The  bank  had  at  that  time  a  capital 
of  $1,000,000  and  a  surplus  of  $500,000.  He 
has  ever  since  been  identified  with  this 
institution,  and  still  remains  its  president. 
About  the  same  time  he  became  a  director  of 
the  Chicago  Athenasum,  which  has  accumu- 
lated a  fine  library  and  is  devoted  to  the  moral 
and  intellectual  cultivation  of  young  men. 
He  was  elected  vice-president,and  in  1882  suc- 
ceeded to  the  presidency  of  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute,  which  has  maintained  one  of  the 
best  art  schools  in  the  country.  He  served 
on  the  managing  committee  which  provided 
a  series  of  exhibitions  which  were  of  high 
character  and  great  popularity,  serving  in  no 
small  degree  to  stimulate  the  public  taste  Lo 
an  appreciation  of  the  beauties  and  excellen- 
cies of  art.  It  was  largely  through  his  liber- 
ality and  exertion  that  funds  were  raised  to 
rescue  the  Institute  from  financial  embar- 
rassment, and  enable  it  to  enter  upon  a  new 
and  enlarged  usefulness.  The  popular  May 
musical  festivals  of  1882  and  1884  enlisted  his 
warm  support,  he  being  among  the  number 
of  liberal  citizens  who  subscribed  a  guarantee 
fund,  to  insure  them  against  failure. 
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Like  his  father  heforehim,Mr.  Hutchinson 
has  been  a  prominent  member  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  but  not  for  speculative  pur- 
poses. In  1883  he  was  chosen  second  vice- 
president  of  the  board  and  in  1884  became 
first-vice-president.  The  following  year  he 
was  elected  its  president. 

Mr.  Hutchinson's  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  city  and  in  the  wholesomeness  of  the 
influences  which  should  affect  its  citizens  led 
him  to  identify  himself  with  the  Citizens' 
League  of  1885,  whose  purpose  was  to  pre- 
vent the  unlawful  and  indiscriminate  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  and  to  aid  the  authorities 
in  the  prosecution  of  violatersof  theexcise  laws. 
He  officiated  as  vice-president  of  the  league. 

Another  charitable  work  in  which  he  has 
been  greatly  interested  is  the  Chicago  Orphan 
Asylum,  serving  as  one  of  its  trustees. 

Sir.  Hutchiuson  is  also  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Chicago  University, 
to  which  institution  he  has  given  much  care, 
especially  during  the  period  of  its  struggle  for 
existence,  and  before  it  had  become  a  favorite 
beneficiary  of  men  of  wealth. 

The  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  which 
achieved  such  remarkable  success  during 
the  summer  of  1893,  owed  its  success  to  no 
one  man.  It  enlisted  the  labor  and  re- 
ceived unstinted  contributions  from  all  classes 
of  Chicago's  patriotic  people.  The  mag- 
nitude of  its  conception  and  the  stupend- 
ous scale  on  which  it  was  executed  was 
enough  to  task  the  utmost  labor  of 


the  combined  community.  Nevertheless 
it  fell  to  a  few  to  organize  and  direct 
its  operations.  Mr.  Hutchinson  served 
as  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  board  of  directors,  as  well  as  chairman 
of  the  Fine  Arts  committee.  The  epitaph 
to  the  memory  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
inscribed  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral 
in  London  may  well  be  applied  to  those 
tireless  and  indomitable  men  who  organized 
the  greatest  exhibition  the  eye  of  man  has  ever 
seen.  While  his  labors  in  the  lines  of  exer. 
tion  above  narrated  have  been  sufficient  to 
tax  the  endurance  of  the  most  hardy,  Mr. 
Hutchinson  has  been  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  social  life  of  the  city.  He  has  been  pres- 
ident of  the  Commercial  club,  and  has  borne 
membership  more  or  less  active  in  such  other 
social  organizations  as  the  Literary,  Union 
League,  Calumet,  Washington  Park  and 
Fellowship  clubs. 

While  the  prospect  of  inheriting  a  liberal 
fortune  saps  the  ambition  of  most  .young 
men  and  turns  their  thoughts  towards  self- 
indulgence  and  idle  luxury,  here  is  one  born 
to  ample  wealth  who  has  resisted  all  the  fas- 
cinations of  the  sirens,  and  has  applied  his 
vigorous  powers  to  a  laborious  and  respon- 
sible profession  ;  and,  not  content  with  such 
abundant  labor,  has  interested  himself  in  the 
welfare  of  his  kind,  in  building  up  institu- 
tions of  education  in  the  community,  and  in 
stimulating  a  taste  for  beauty  in  art  and 
virtue  in  character. 


WILLIAM    FINDLAY    COOLBAUGH. 


Those  great  financiers  who  have  left  the 
impress  of  their  genius  on  the  financial  his- 
tory of  the  West,  have  been,  almost  without 
exception,  men  of  affairs,  with  little  instruc- 
tion in  science.  They  have  stepped  from 
the  counter  or  office  to  the  counting-room, 
demonstrating  their  fitness  to  be  leaders  by 
soundness  of  judgment  and  skill  in  manage- 
ment. 

Such  a  man    the  generation  of  business 


men  now  passing  from  the  scenes  of  active 
business  recognized  in  W.  F.  Coolbaugh, 
when  he  came  to  Chicago,  in  1862,  and  at 
once  became  a  leader  in  finance  among  those 
who  had  already  reached  high  rank  as  mer- 
chants and  bankers.  For  the  next  fifteen 
years  as  the  head  of  the  bank  of  W.  F.  Cool- 
baugh &  Co.,  and  afterward  as  president  and 
director  of  the  Union  National  bank  and 
president  of  the  clearing  house,  he  devel- 
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oped  a  capacity  for  financial  management, 
including  those  opposite  qualities  of  bold- 
ness and  caution,  enterprise  and  prudence, 
which  stamped  him  as  a  born  engineer  of 
finance.  He  was  distinguished  as  well  as  a 
public-spirited  citizen,  an  influential  public 
man,  and  a  promoter  of  public  institutions 
of  learning,  religion  and  art. 

Mr.  Coolbaugh  was  born  in  Pike  county, 
Penn.,July  1, 1821,  being  one  of  several  sons  of 
Judge  Moses  Coolbaugh,  from  whom  the  set- 
tlement was  named,  and  who  was  the  owner  of 
a  large  farm  and  a  man  of  local  influence.  He 
was  named  after  Governor  Findlay,  whom  his 
father  admired.  He  had  the  usual  common 
school  education  of  boys  of  the  country  fami- 
lies, his  last  teacher  being  the  late  William 
Bross,  whose  grammar  school  was  then 
attended  by  many  of  the  youth  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  who  became  his  friend  in  after 
life. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  the  boy  disliking 
life  in  the  country,  left  home,  and  went 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  Philadelphia.  There 
he  entered  the  wholesale  dry-goods  house  of 
Spuring  &  Co.,  beginning  the  business  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder  under  the  direc- 
tion of  James  McHenry,  and  having  as  a  fel- 
low clerk  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  afterwards  the 
famous  Arctic  explorer.  At  this  time  he 
lived  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Spuring,  with 
whom  he  was  a  favorite,  and  it  was  the  lad's 
habit  to  rise  very  early  in  the  morning,  and 
spend  hours  in  reading  and  study  before  the 
store  opened.  On  summer  mornings  he  took 
his  books  into  the  city  park,  and  by  this 
earnest  self-education,  kept  up  for  years, 
acquired  a  remarkably  wide  knowledge  of 
history,  oratory,  law,  and  English  poetry. 

His  services  were  so  faithf nl  and  so  well 
appreciated  by  his  employers,  that  in  three 
years  he  became  their  confidential  clerk,  and 
later  manager  of  their  extensive  business  in 
the  South  and  West. 

In  1842,  when  only  twenty-one,  he  was 
sent  with  John  Trevor,  afterwards  of  Tre- 
vor &  Colgate,  of  New  York,  to  start  a 
branch  store  in  Burlington,  Iowa. 


His  success  in  business  was  such  that  in 
eight  years  he  was  able  to  discontinue  mer- 
cantile affairs  and  open  a  banking  house. 
His  partner  in  this  was  the  late  Francis  W. 
Brooks,  and  the  style  of  the  firm  was  Cool- 
baugh and  Brooks. 

When  Iowa  became  a  State  he  sat  in  the 
constitutional  convention,  was  a  member  of 
the  State  senate,  and,  young  as  he  was,  was 
nominated  for  the  U.  S.  senate,  being  de- 
feated by  one  vote  only,  by  senator  Harlan. 

The  bank,  like  the  store,  was  successful, 
and  its  owners  built  up  a  large  and  profit- 
able business.  They  were  employed  as 
agents  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  negotiated 
the  first  public  loan  of  the  State.  The  rela- 
tions between  the  bank  and  the  State  gov- 
ernment were  such  that  upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  rebellion,  the  public  treasury  being 
without  ready  funds,  Mr.  Coolbaugh  tele- 
graphed the  governor  to  draw  on  his  bank 
for  the  money  required  to  fit  out  and  equip 
a  sufficient  number  of  volunteers  to  fill 
Iowa's  quota  of  the  troops  called  for  by 
President  Lincoln.  He  had  been  what  was 
then  known  as  a  Douglas  Democrat,  being 
the  personal  friend  of  that  leader  and  having 
nominated  him  for  the  presidency,  but  his 
devotion  to  the  Union  cause  was  honored  by 
both  parties. 

After  a  successful  career  of  twelve  years  in 
Burlington,  Mr.  Coolbaugh  transferred  his 
business  and  home  to  Chicago.  Here,  he 
felt  sure,  centered  the  activity  of  the  West, 
and  here  was  a  broader  field  for  the  use  of 
his  capital  and  talents. 

He  opened  the  banking  house  of  W.  F. 
Coolbaugh  &  Co.  in  1862,  Mr.  Brooks  still 
being  his  partner,  its  location  being  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Lake  and  La  Salle  streets. 
When  in  1865  the  private  bank  was  incor- 
porated as  the  Union  National  bank,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  institution  was  fixed  at  $500,1100. 
It  has  since  been  raised  to  $2,000,000.  Only 
one  National  bank  in  Chicago  exceeds,  it 
in  amount  and  but  two  others  equal  it. 
The  ability  and  reputation  of  Mr.  Coolbaugh 
were  recognized  by  his  associates  in  electing 
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him  the  first  president  of  the  clearing  house; 
again,  in  1866,  by  making  him  president  of 
the  Bankers'  Association  of  the  West  and 
South.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  an  original  incorporator  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was  also  con- 
nected with  the  University,  the  Athenaeum, 
and  many  charitable  institutions. 

In  the  terrible    time    of  the  great  fire, 
when,  with  one  exception,  every  bank  in  the 
city  had  been  swept  away,  and  when,  almost 
in  despair,   the  men   who  were  their  cus- 
tomers and  supporters  gazed  upon  the  ruins 
of  their  stores  and  factories  and  homes,    Mr. 
Coolbaugh  assembled  the  disheartened  bank- 
ers and  addressed   them  in  such   words   of 
hope    and  courage  as     to  give   them   new 
energy.      He  urged  that    temporary  offices 
should  be  opened  and  business  resumed    at 
once.     At  that  time  all  the  vaults  and  safes 
of   the  banks  were  buried  in   the  smoking 
ruins — those  of  his  own  bank  were  not  opened 
for  over  three  weeks — and  it  was  not  known 
how  far  their  precious  contents  had  escaped. 
But  in  spite  of  this  the  indomitable  banker 
urged     his    friends    to     resume    business; 
if  need   be   to  "resume  on    nothing,"  and 
his    advice   was    taken.     They  resolved    to 
maintain  their  business  and   to  build  again 
upon  the  ruins,    courage  took  the  place    of 
despair,  and  anew  and  better  city  rose  up  to 
take  the  place  of  that  which  had  vanished. 
But  the  word  was  characteristic  of  the  man, 
and   the  city  of   Chicago   did    "resume  on 
nothing."  Mr.  Coolbaugh  had  been  building 
a  block  of  eighteen  stores  on  Market  square. 
On  the  previous  Saturday  they  were  finished 
and   the   keys  brought    him.      On   Sunday 
night  they  burned,  together  with  liis  Union 
building  and  the  rest  of  the  city:   on  Tues- 
day Mr.  Coolbaugh  sent  for  the  architect, 
Mr.    Bowling,   told    him    that  the   founda- 
tions were  still   there,  and  ordered  him   to 
begin  to  rebuild  them  as  soon  as  the  bricks 
were  cold  enough  to  handle.     The  architect, 
thought  and  said  that  his  employer  was  crazy, 
but  he  obeyed;  the  block  was  rebuilt  and  the 
Union  National  bank  moved  from  the  house 


of  its  vice-president,  on  Wabash  avenue,  into 
the  corner  store  in  Market  square  before  the 
roof  was  on  and  remained  there  until  his 
Union  building  was  rebuilt. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Coolbaugh's  house  on  Park 
Row  was  a  rallying  centre  for  the  leaders 
of  the  fire-swept  city,  and  almost  nightly 
consultations  were  held  there,  presided  over 
by  himself  or  his  friend  General  Philip 
Sheridan. 

In  1874  Mr.  Coolbaugh  formally  opened 
the  Exposition  building,  that  for  years  fore- 
shadowed the  World's  Fair.  A  fine  speaker, 
he  was  often  heard  on  public  occasions, 
more  rarely  on  political  ones.  He  always 
refused  to  run  for  any  office,  though  con- 
stantly urged  to  do  so,  but  his  sound 
judgment  and  fidelity  to  public  trusts 
were  so  well  known  that  he  was  the  financial 
adviser  of  many  statesmen  of  both  parties 
and  often  of  the  National  government.  In 
1869  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  consti- 
tutional convention  of  Illinois,  and  contrib- 
uted in  no  small  degree  to  revising  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  State.  His  father  had  con- 
tributed to  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  and  he 
himself  to  those  of  Iowa  and  Illinois,  so  that 
father  and  son  had  helped  to  make  the  con- 
stitutions of  three  States. 

Four  years  later,  though  not  a  candidate, 
he  received  two  votes  in  the  legislature  for 
United  States  senator,  when  the  great  party 
leaders,  Trumbull  and  Oglesby,  were  oppos- 
ing candidates. 

His  social  tendencies  were  shown  when  he 
united  with  other  gentlemen  of  like  tastes 
in  the  organization  of  the  Chicago  club,  the 
pioneer  among  associations  of  the  kind  in  the 
city. 

Mr.  Coolbaugh  was  a  vestryman  of  Grace 
Episcopal  church,  but  was  no  sectarian,  and 
his  aid  was  given  freely  but  privately  to  the 
clergy  and  charities  of  the  city, both  Catholic 
and  Protestant.  His  literary  studies  and 
interest  also  continued  to  the  day  of  his 
death . 

He  married  in  1844  a  daughter  of  Judge 
Brown,  of  Kentucky,  and  after  her  death, 
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Adeline,  daughter  of   C.  F.  V.  Reeve,  Esq., 
of  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

His  untimely  death,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
six  years,  on   the  14th  of  November,  1877, 


filled  the  city  with  sadness,  and  called  forth 
the  warmest  testimonials  of  love  and  appreci- 
ation from  the  bodies  with  which  he  had 
been  associated. 


ELIJAH    B.    SHERMAN,  LL.    D. 


The  early  spirit  of  personal  independence 
that  carried  the  men  who  dwelt  among  the 
Green  mountains  into  the  war  for  American 
independence  continues,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  individualize  the  sons  of  Vermont.  Iso- 
lation, dependence  upon  their  own  resources, 
and  the  combativeness  always  developed  by 
being  the  smaller,  numerically,  in  great 
combinations  of  people,  have,  doubtless,  had 
much  to  do  hi  giving  to  these  people  their 
personal  characteristics.  But  the  spirit  of 
the  colonial  days,  the  stimulation  of  its  ex- 
ample, and  the  pride  of  inheriting  the  blood 
in  which  it  first  blazed,  is  still  the  strongest 
element  in  their  intellectual  and  social  make- 
up. Wherever  they  are  found,  in  the  army, 
in  the  professions,  in  business,  or  in  society, 
there  is  a  spirit  and  a  manner  that  tells  us 
whence  they  came  and  who  their  fathers 
were. 

Hon.  Elijah  B.  Sherman  is  the  son  and 
grandson  of  Vermonters.  The  grandfather, 
Ezra  Sherman,  a  descendant,  probably,  of  the 
Rev.  John  Sherman,  moved  from  Connecticut 
into  Vermont,  and  thus  established  the  family 
in  that  State.  The  clergyman,  who  became 
the  English  colonist,  was  the  American  an- 
cestor of  the  illustrious  Sherman  family,  of 
whom  Senator  John  Sherman  and  General 
William  T.  Sherman  are  two  distinguished 
members,  and  was  a  cousin  of  John  Sherman, 
the  pea  captain,  from  whom  is  descended 
Roger  Sherman,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration. 

The  Sherman  who  left  Connecticut  to  go 
into  Vermont  was  a  farmer,  and  his  son, 
Elias  H.  Sherman,  following  in  his  footsteps, 
became  a  farmer  also.  On  the  latter's  farm 
at  Fairfield,  Vermont,  on  the  18th  of  June, 
1833,  was  born  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 


His  boyhood  comprehended  the  almost  in- 
variable condition  from  which  the  energy  of 
our  large  cities  is  each  year  recruited.  He 
had  ambition  without  apparent  opportunity; 
a  taste  for  literature  without  the  means  of 
feeding  it;  a  predisposition  to  thoughtful- 
ness  without  the  ordinary  scholastic  channels 
to  turn  it  into.  But  what  he  then  supposed 
were  limitations  upon  his  life  were,  in 
reality,  his  highest  opportunities.  His 
youthful  thoughtfulness,  instead  of  being 
soaked  up  by  books,  turned  in  its  isolation 
upon  himself.  With  nature  for  a  tutor,  and 
himself  and  his  surroundings  for  his  studies, 
he  found  a  school  from  which  the  city-bred 
boy  is  barred,  and  whence  issue,  year  by  year, 
the  men  who,  in  the  city  and  country,  make 
events. 

At  twenty-one  years  of  age  young  Sherman 
had,  by  dint  of  study  in  the  winter  months, 
acquired  a  common  school  education,  and 
after  spending  a  year  at  Brandon  Seminary 
and  another  at  Burr  Seminary  at  Manches- 
ter, he  entered  Middlebury  college,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  due  course.  He  sus- 
tained himself,  during  this  period,  by  teach- 
ing school  a  portion  of  each  year;  but, 
notwithstanding  these  inroads  upon  his  time 
and  energy,  stood  high  among  his  fellow 
students  and  received  a  fair  share  of  class 
and  college  honors.  He  has,  on  one  occasion 
at  least,  been  called  back  to  his  Alma  Mater 
to  deliver  the  address  of  honor  of  commence- 
ment week,  and  in  recognition  of  his  literary 
ability  and  successful  career  he,  in  1885, 
received  from  the  college  the  degree  of  LL. 
D.,  a  compliment  made  significant  by  the 
fact  that  Middlebury  has  conferred  that 
degree  upon  less  than  a  half  a  dozen  of  her 
own  children  in  the  last  thirty  years. 
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The  next  few  years  were  devoted  to  school 
teaching  at  Woodstock,  followed  by  his  tak- 
ing charge  of  Brandon  Seminary,  where  he 
remained  until  May,  1862,  when  he  assisted 
in  raising  a  company  of  9th  Vermont  Infan- 
try Regiment  for  service  in  the  war.  Though 
enlisting  as  a  private  soldier,  he  was  made 
a-  lieutenant  upon  the  organization  of  the 
regiment.  Just  before  the  battle  of  Antie- 
tam,  his  regiment  was  captured,  and,  the 
Confederates  being  forced  to  use  all  their 
available  forces,  the  prisoners  were  paroled 
and  sent  to  Camp  Douglas,  near  Chicago,  to 
await  exchange. 

This  accident  probably  brought  Mr.  Sher- 
man to  Chicago.  Waiting  in  idleness  is  not 
a  part  of  his  nature.  He  took  up  the  study 
of  law  to  fill  the  gap  in  events.  His  first 
insight  into  the  science  of  jurisprudence 
revealed  its  present  proportions  and  its  his- 
torical vistas.  His  imagination  was  kindled, 
his  passion  for  logical  research  aroused,  and 
the  ambition  to  become  a  lawyer  was  upon 
him.  It  seemed  to  have  touched  his  poetic 
nature,  and  probably,  even  then,  suggested 
the  beautiful  simile  afterward  embodied  in 
an  alumni  address: 

"  As  a  warm  oceanic  current  moves 
through  the  great  sea  in  ceaseless  rhythm, 
softening  the  rigors  of  the  climate,  and  con- 
verting countries  otherwise  sterile  and  un- 
inhabitable into  fertile  fields,  teeming  with 
verdure  and  life,  in  which  commerce,  manu- 
factures and  husbandry  employ  and  develop 
the  resources  of  the  people,  so  the  beneficent 
stream  of  justice  flowing  ceaselessly  through 
the  ocean  of  time,has  rendered  possible  strong 
and  enduring  governments, promoted  the  gen- 
eral prosperity,  awakened  and  excited  ambi- 
tion and  hope,  aroused  the  moral  sensibilities, 
augmented  religious  sentiment,  and  clothed 
continents,  otherwise  barren,  with  the  varied 
and  attractive  forms  of  civilized  life." 

His  law  studies  were  prosecuted  at  the 
office  of  A.  D.  Eich  and  in  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Chicago,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1864. 

As  a  lawyer,  and  a  master  in  chancery   of 


the  United  States  circuit  court,  to  which 
responsible  position  he  was  appointed  by 
judges  Harlan,  Drummond  and  Blodgett  in 
1879,  Mr.  Sherman  has  exhibited  an  intel- 
lectual cast  that  marks  our  best  jurists.  His 
most  prominent  trait,  perhaps,  is  an  extra- 
ordinary quickness  of  perception.  A  lawyer 
unfolding  to  him  a  line  of  thought  always 
sees,  in  the  face  of  his  listener,  that  the  line 
is  taken  up  and  mastered  as  soon  as  uttered. 
To  his  perceptive  faculty  are  linked  a  com- 
prehensive grasp  and  the  rare  power  of  pre- 
cise utterance.  He  never  fails  to  impart  the 
pleasure  which  comes  from  being  exactly 
understood. 

A  master  in  chancery  is,  in  every  sense,  an 
equity  judge.  For  these  duties  Mr.  Sher- 
man combines  admirable  qualities.  His 
nature  is  sympathetic.  His  intellectual 
powers  are  supplemented  by  an  almost  femi- 
nine tenderness  and  intuition.  He  has  the 
sense  of  feeling,  as  well  as  the  power  of 
knowing,  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  others, 
but  these  emotional  endowments  are  domin- 
ated by  the  understand  ing. 

In  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  we  are 
called  upon  to  regret  that  our  faulty  system 
of  judiciary  nominations  and  elections  pre- 
vents the  prevalence  of  the  old  practice  of 
choosing  judges  from  among  those  who  have 
served  the  inestimable  apprenticeship  of  a 
mastership  in  chancery.  The  very  qualities 
of  judicial  dignity  and  discretion  which  go 
to  make  a  fine  master  and  would  make  him 
a  splendid  judge,  unfit  him  for  a  descent  into 
the  arena  of  party  politics  and  enlistment 
in  the  unworthy  struggle  for  office. 

One  of  Mr.  Sherman's  professional  achieve- 
ments was  his  successful  attack  upon  irre- 
sponsible insurance  companies.  As  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  State  auditor's  office,  he 
brought  suit  against  several  of  these  com- 
panies, and  prosecuted  them  so  vigorously 
that  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their 
business.  Some  of  these  cases  were  taken 
to  the  State  and  national  supreme  tribunals, 
and  the  decisions  therein  rendered  form  a 
part  of  the  recent  judicial  departure  which 
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has  so  greatly  enlarged  legislative  cou-j> 
trol  over  powerful  corporations,  theretofore 
suffered  to  become  firmly  entrenched 
behind  prerogative  and  vested  right.  His 
standing  among  his  fellow  lawyers  was  shown 
by  his  election  to  the  vice-presidency  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Illinois  Bar  Association  in 
1882,  before  which  he  delivered  an  address 
that  attracted  wide  attention. 

In  1866  Mr.  Sherman  was  married  to  Miss 
Hattie  G.  Lovering,  daughter  of  S.  M.  Lov- 
ering,  of  Iowa  Falls.  One  child  sprang  from 
this  union,  Bernis  W.  Sherman,  now  prac- 
ticing law  in  Chicago.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sher- 
man have,  for  almost  thirty  years,  dispensed 
hospitality  and  exerted  a  social  influence  which 
are  widely  felt.  The  poetic  side  of  Mr.  Sher- 
man's nature,  his  wit  and  kindly  fellow  feel- 
ing make  him  a  delightfnl  companion.  He 
is  never  more  at  home,  nor  does  he  ever  shine 
brighter,  than  when  entertaining  his  guests, 
or  moving  among  his  fellow  men.  These  quali- 
ties, probably  as  much  as  anything  else, 
have  brought  into  prominence  in  the  Odd 
Fellows'  organization,  where  he  has  held  the 
highest  offices  including  that  of  Grand  Master 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Illinois.  His  connec- 
tion with  this  order  gave  him  an  opportunity, 
when  the  great  fire  of  1871  occurred,  to  show 
his  readiness  for  any  new  undertaking,  and 
his  executive  force.  While  the  fire  was  still 
burning  he  perceived  the  necessity  of  immedi- 
ate relief  from  the  outside;  andhis  prompt  ac- 
tion was  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  to 
Chicago  such  contributions  as  relieved  the 
necessities  of  the  members  of  the  order. 
Through  a  committee  of  which  he  was  the 
secretary,  was  disbursed  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  the  victims  of  the  fire. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Com  mac  - 
dery  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  of  the  Union 
League  club,  of  several  literary  societies  of 
high  character,  and  has  advanced  to  the  32d 
degree  in  masonry. 

In  1876  Mr.  Sherman  was  sent  to  the 
legislature  as  a  Republican,  and  was  assigned 
to  one  of  the  most  important  committees  of 


the  house,  that  on  the  judiciary.  In  thi 
capacity  he  assisted  in  securing  the  passage 
of  the  act  establishing  appellate  courts,  the 
wisdom  of  which  is  no  longer  debatable. 
During  his  second  term  also  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  judiciary  committee,  and  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  corporations  ;  and  dur- 
ing this  term  also  paid  his  tribute  to  his  old 
military  love,  by  promoting  the  re-organiza- 
tion of  the  Illinois  National  Guard,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  better  military  code  for 
the  State.  In  recognition  of  this  service  he 
was  appointed  judge  advocate  of  the  first 
brigade,  in  which  position  he  served  until 
1884. 

Mr.  Sherman  is  pre-eminently  literary  and 
cultured.  His  public  addresses  are  among 
the  best  productions  of  the  day.  His  style  is 
original  and  unique.  He  has  the  faculty  of 
catching  the  pressure  of  thought,  and,  by  the 
aptest  word  or  phrase,  transferring  it  to  the 
printed  page.  How  well  he  can  turn  into 
language  what  is  in  his  own  mind,  is  illus- 
trated in  the  following  sentence,  taken  from 
his  Middlebury  address  : 

"The  processes  of  mind  are  essentially 
creative,  not  necessarily  in  the  sense  of  origi- 
nating ideas  which  did  not  before  exist,  but 
in  the  sense  of  a  constant  and  ever  increasing 
adaptation  of  existing  faculties  and  powers  to 
human  needs  and  human  happiness.  Through 
countless  ages,  by  successive  formative  pro- 
cesses, and  with  infinite  patience,  Nature  has 
formed  the  habitation  of  man,  and  has  given 
into  his  hands  the  keys  of  knowledge  and 
the  scepter  of  dominion,  yet  how  slow  he 
has  been  to  comprehend  himself  or  the 
universe  about  him:  how  tardy  in  exercis- 
ing his  legitimate  powers  and  appreciating 
the  destiny  that  awaits  him.  True,  he  has 
subdued  and  conserved  some  of  the  forces  of 
Nature  and  taught  them  to  do  his  bidding  ; 
he  has  simply  opened  the  door  and  crossed 
the  threshold  of  Nature's  arena,  but  can  only 
surmise  what  secrets  are  just  beyond  his 
limited  vision." 

In  all  his  public  addresses  there  shines  the 
light  of  an  aggressive  patriotism.  He  is  es- 
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sentially  an  American,  who  believes  in  his 
country.  He  has  the  power  of  making  his 
patriotism  contagious.  His  addresses  are 
pervaded  with  that  fine  and  subtle  quality 
which  stirs  his  hearers  and  inspires  them 
with  the  sentiments  which  inflame  his  own 
heart. 

Mr.  Sherman  is  a  practical  and  accurate 
analyst  of  human  thought  and  feeling.  He 
knows  what  is  at  the  basis  of  conduct,  and 
he  possesses  the  difficult  art  of  photographing 
it  for  others.  His  address  on  Hawthorne's 
"Problem  of  Sin"  is  a  masterpiece  in  its 
field.  It  evolves  a  philosophy  of  its  own  re- 
specting the  moral  sense  and  moral  responsi- 
bility, compactly  expressed  in  the  following 
paragraph : 

"Intellectual  powers  exist  at  birth  in  some 
sense  higher  than  as  mere  potentialities; 
they  are  ready  to  perform  their  normal 
functions  as  soon  as  they  are  stimulated  by 
the  presence  of  proper  conditions.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  is  true  of  the  moral  powers. 
The  power  of  discrimination  between  good 
and  evil  is  present  in  a  quiescent  state,  and 
as  soon  as  the  mind  is  sufficiently  developed 
the  power  of  moral  discrimination  begins  to 


manifest  itself  and  the  moral  quality  of  acts 
is  perceived.  It  is  not  true  that  sin  is  at 
once  a,  sine  qua  non  of  its  existence  and  the 
causa  causans  of  its  creation.  It  is  not  true 
that  every  child  is  a  Donatello." 

This  address  alone  would  establish  his 
reputation  as  a  literary  critic  and  a  mental 
philosopher.  This  ready  insight  into  human 
nature,  aided  by  the  poetic  fancy  he  could 
not,  if  he  wished,  suppress,  has  made  his 
many  memorial  addresses  both  just  and 
touching.  No  lawyer  at  the  Chicago  bar  is 
heard  on  memorial  occasions  with  greater 
interest  and  more  confident  anticipation. 

Mr.  Sherman  has  been  equally  effective  on 
lighter  and  more  festive  occasions.  The 
annual  banquet  of  the  Sons  of  Vermont  has 
always  been  brightened  by  his  wit,  and  laugh- 
ter and  cheering  always  follow  his  artful 
admixture  of  humor  and  State  pride.  A 
Vermont  dinner  without  Sherman  would  be 
like  a  clam  dinner  without  McGregor. 

As  lawyer,  orator, writer,  critic  and  citizen, 
he  fills  a  conspicuous  place.  He  is  worthy  of 
the  traditions  of  the  State  from  which  he 
hails,  the  distinction  of  the  name  he  bears, 
and  the  high  place  which  he  fills  so  well. 


AUGUSTUS   CARPENTER. 


While  Mr.  Carpenter  has  been  for  thirty 
years  a  resident  of  Chicago,  and  among  her 
most  enterprising  and  substantial  citizens, 
his  business  interests  have  been  so  extensive 
and  wide  spread  as  to  entitle  him  to  claim 
identity  with  the  great  Northwest.  He  has 
been  for  thirty-five  years  connected  with  the 
lumber  interests  in  several  States,  and  for 
the  last  thirty-three  years  one  of  the  most 
extensive  manufacturers  and  largest  dealers 
in  lumber  among  the  many  enterprising 
men  whose  vigor  and  energy  have  made 
that  one  of  the  leading  industries'  of  the 
Northwest. 

His  career  adds  another  to  the  thousands 
of  illustrations  which  Chicago  has  furnished 
to  the  world,  of  the  grand  results  which  are 


attained  by  intelligence,  tact  and  persever- 
ance, when  applied  to  the  building  up  of  a 
great  business  under  the  favoring  conditions 
which  have,  for  half  a  century,  attended  all 
her  enterprises.  It  is  true  that  during  this 
period  unusual  opportunities  have  opened  to 
business  men,  but  they  have  only  yielded  the 
meed  of  great  success  to  those  who  have  had 
the  sagacity  to  perceive  them  and  the  bold- 
ness to  push  them  to  their  best  results.  The 
history  of  the  lumber  business  in  the  North- 
west has  been  signalized  by  the  enterprise 
and  ability  with  which  it  has  been  pushed, 
by  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  its  opera- 
tions, and  by  the  munificent  reward  it  has 
brought  to  those  who  have  persistently  fol- 
lowed it. 
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The  passing  traveler,  who  sees  the  acres  of 
lumber  in  trim  piles  that  cover  the  yards 
along  the  river,  and  utters  an  exclamation  of 
surprise  at  their  number  and  extent,  little 
appreciates  the  number  and  magnitude  of 
the  operations  which  they  have  undergone 
since  standing  as  pine  trees  among  the  dense, 
far-off  forests  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota;  how  they  have  been  cut  into  logs 
in  the  distant-logging  camps;  floated  along 
narrow  and  crooked  streams  or  through  wide 
spread  lakes  to  the  mills;  sawed  into  lumber 
by  the  whizzing  circulars,  or  the  ponderous 
gangs;  edged,  trimmed  and  rafted;  towed 
through  hundreds  of  miles  in  huge  rafts,  or 
loaded  on  lake-going  vessels;  piled  on  long 
railroad  trains;  and  at  last  lifted,  piece  by 
piece,  into  the  square  and  shapely  piles  of  the 
yard.  Here  they  season,  and  await  the  order 
which  shall  take  them  down,  run  them 
through  the  planer,  and  send  them  to  some 
far  distant  prairie  town,  to  build  up  the 
splendid  stores  and  handsome  dwellings  that 
are  rising  to  share  in  the  business  of  a  grow- 
ing empire.  To  conduct  successfully  such 
an  extended  business  requires  not  only  large 
capital,  but  a  tact  and  ability,  which,  if  di- 
rected to  the  marshaling  of  military  forces 
on  the  field,  would  bring  glory  to  the  com- 
mander. Indeed,  the  great  lumbermen  of 
the  West  are,  more  than  any  others  engaged 
in  industrial  pursuits,  the  great  captains  of 
the  age. 

Mr.  Carpenter  was  born  on  the  13th  of 
June,  1825,  in  the  town  of  Chateaugay, 
Franklin  county,  Xew  York — a  rough 
region  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the 
State.  His  parents  were  Alanson  and  Euli- 
allma  (Nichols)  Carpenter,  people  of  moder- 
ate means,  who  gained  a  narrow  living  by 
the  cultivation  of  a  farm.  The  lad,  as  soon 
as  his  strength  was  equal  to  the  task,  joined 
in  the  work  of  the  field  during  the  busy 
season,  while  he  was  allowed  to  attend  the 
neighborhood  school  during  winters.  He 
made  so  good  use  of  these  slender  opportuni- 
ties that  he  acquired  a  fair  English  educa- 
tion, which,  improved  by  intercourse  with 


the  world,  attentive  reading  and  the  neces- 
sities of  his  business,  has  enabled  him  to 
hold  a  good  position  among  the  well-educated 
men  of  his  time.  His  ambitious  nature  was 
not  content  with  the  prospect  of  a  life  de- 
voted to  tilling  an  unfruitful  soil,  among 
the  hills  of  a  back  settlement.  Eumors  of 
vast  enterprises  and  stirring  life  in  the  outer 
world  reached  his  seclusion,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  left  his  home  to  seek  his  for- 
tune in  self-reliant  labor.  After  some 
desultory  efforts  he  determined  upon  a  daring 
enterprise,  no  less  than  to  join  the  train  of 
gold  seekers,  which  for  two  or  three  years 
had  passed  in  a  human  tide  across  the  plains, 
and  he  went  by  way  of  Panama  to  California. 
There  he  spent  some  three  years  in  various 
enterprises,  now  in  working  the  golden  sands 
of  the  Yuba,  and  again  in  trade.  His  success 
was  not  so  great  as  to  tempt  him  to  prolong 
his  stay.  Young  though  he  was,  not  yet 
past  twenty-eight,  he  had  the  good  sense  to 
see  that  a  course  of  steady  industry  in  a 
prosperous  community  at  the  East  promised 
better  results  than  the  wild  life  and  vacil- 
lating fortunes  of  a  mining  country. 

Eeturning  eastward  in  1855,  he  settled  at 
Monroe,  Wisconsin,  where  he  engaged  in 
merchandising,  diversifying  the  sale  of 
goods  with  buying  and  selling  cattle.  A 
year  or  two  of  fairly  prosperous  business  was 
succeeded  by  the  panic  of  1857,  which 
checked  all  western  industries  and  brought 
utter  ruin  to  many.  When  the  revulsion 
had  spent  its  force  he  joined  with  his  brother, 
William  0.  Carpenter,  in  establishing  a  retail 
lumber  yard  at  Monroe.  Two  years  experi- 
ence in  the  new  business  satisfied  him  that 
it  was  a  line  which  promised  to  yield  fair 
returns  and  give  suitable  employment  to  his 
restless  nature.  It  occurred  to  the  reflective 
mind  of  the  young  lumberman  that  a  loca- 
tion in  a  newer  and  virgin  timbered  region, 
where  lands  were  still  held  by  the  govern- 
ment, would  be  a  better  location,  even  though 
for  a  time  more  remote  from  market.  With 
this  view  he  visited  *and  explored  the  north- 
ern peninsula  of  Michigan  and  northern 
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Wisconsin,  where,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Menominee  with  Green  Bay,  a  region  then 
inaccessible  and  little  explored,  he  found  a 
location  that  met  his  views.  It  was  in  1861 
that  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness of  Kirby  &  Stephenson,  who  had  a  small 
mnly  mill  at  Menominee  with  a  capacity  of 
barely  2,000,000  feet  per  season,  and  a  retail 
yard  for  disposing  of  their  product  at  Mil- 
waukee. The  style  of  the  new  firm  was 
Kirby,  Carpenter  &  Co.'  In  1863  a  yard 
was  established  in  Chicago,  at  the  junction 
of  the  north  branch  with  the  river.  In  1872 
the  business  of  the  firm  of  Kirby,  Carpenter 
&  Co.  was  transferred  to  a  corporation  named 
"The  Kirby-Carpenter  Co.," of  which  com- 
pany Mr.  Carpenter  was  made  president, 
which  office  he  has  held  to  the  present  time. 
As  the  business  enlarged  and  new  facilities 
were  needed,  a  new  and  larger  yard  was 
opened  at  Twenty-second  street,  Chicago. 

It  would  be  a  tedious  and  profitless  task, 
in  such  an  article  as  this,  to  follow  Mr.  Car- 
penter in  all  the  multifarious  details  of  his 
lumber  business  for  over  thirty  years.  The 
grand  results  gained  show,  amid  the  vicissi- 
tudes that  have  from  time  to  time  overtaken 
almost  every  business  enterprise,  with  how 
great  enterprise,  foresight  and  prudence  the 
vast  business  has  been  conducted.  The  little 
muly  mill  into  which  Mr.  Carpenter  bought 
has  grown  into  three  gigantic  saw  mills,  run- 
ning four  circulars,  three  gangs  and  four 
band-saws.  The  output  of  2,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  per  year,  has  swollen  to  115,000,000. 
The  capital  invested,  from  a  few  thousand 
dollars  to  more  than  four  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lions. The  timber  belonging  to  the  concern 
has  aggregated  1,700,000,000  feet,  with  a 
present  reserve  of  800,000,000  feet.  The 
business  gives  employment  to  from  eight  to 
twelve  hundred  men.  Four  hundred  horses 
are  kept  busy  hauling  supplies  and  timber. 
Six  farms  are  cultivated  to  produce  feed, 
and  large  quantities  are  purchased  besides. 
A  grist  mill  is  operated,  dry  kilns,  and  plan- 
ing mills  with  a  daily  capacity  of  50,000  feet 
are  in  constant  operation.  The  piling 


grounds  cover  fifty  acres.  The  lumber  sales 
in  1892  were  134,000,000  feet,  and  this  was 
no  more  than  an  average  year's  trade.  Such 
are  some  of  the  totals  of  thisgigantic  lumber 
business,  which  is  managed  with  little  fric- 
tion and  no  apparent  exertion  by  the  single 
mind  of  this  modest  and  undemonstrative 
gentleman . 

As  the  railroad  connections  of  the  country 
became  perfected,  it  ceased  to  be  desirable 
to  ship  much  of  the  lumber  which  once 
found  a  market  in  Chicago  away  from  the 
mills  by  water.  It  could  as  well  be  distrib- 
uted from  the  place  of  its  manufacture.  The 
headquarters  of  the  business  were  accord- 
ingly removed  to  Menominee,  where  the 
greater  part  of  the  vast  trade  is  now  car- 
ried on,  and  where  Mr.  Carpenter  is  obliged 
to  spend  much  time  each  summer. 

The  business  qualities  that  are  essential 
for  the  manager  of  so  vast  and  intricate  a 
business  to  possess  are  obvious.  To  breadth 
and  comprehensiveness  of  mind,  quickness 
to  perceive  opportunities  and  readiness  to 
improve  them,  energy  and  push,  there  must 
be  added  a  capacity  for  organization,  as  well 
as  an  attention  to  detail,  that  every  part  of 
the  complicated  machinery  may  move  har- 
moniously. The  difference  between  profit 
and  loss  in  a  great  enterprise  often  turns  on 
nice  calculations  of  cost  of  production  and 
small  economies.  He  who  neglects  little 
things  often  fails  in  great  ones.  In  all 
these  qualities  Mr.  Carpenter  excels.  Under 
his  quiet  but  efficient  control  the  diversified 
operations  of  a  great  business  move  with  the 
regularity  and  power  of  one  of  his  great 
engines,  he  himself  being  the  balance  wheel 
that  controls  and  steadies  the  action  of  all 
the  parts. 

Amidst  his  active  business  life  Mr.  Car- 
penter has  found  time  and  manifested  an  in- 
clination to  perform  all  the  duties  of  good 
citizenship.  He  has  been  a  Republican  in 
politics,  and  alive  to  all  the  demands  which 
the  exigencies  of  a  great  and  growing  city 
cast  upon  her  leading  men.  He  is  a  fluent 
and  agreeable  speaker  upon  public  occasions, 
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and  an  excellent  presiding  officer.  He  is  firm 
in  holding  his  own  opinions  yet  tolerant  of 
those  held  by  others.  He  is  broad-minded 
and  intelligent  on  the  questions  that  interest 
the  public,  and  appreciative  of  all  the  in- 
terests' that  affect  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. He  has  been  president  of  the  Cit- 
izens' Association,  and  of  the  Commercial 
and  Union  clubs.  He  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  bringing  about  reforms  in  muni- 
cipal affairs,  and  has  actively  and  efficiently 
aided  in  whatever  has  been  undertaken  to 
raise  the  tone  of  morality  among  the  peo- 
ple. 

He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
Lumbermen's  Exchange,  and  long  served 
upon  its  board  of  directors,  and  was  at  one 
time  its  vice-president,  at  another  its  presi- 
dent and  for  many  years  served  upon  its 
executive  committee.  He  has  been  and  is 
a  director  of  the  First  National  bank  of 
Chicago,  and  formerly  for  years  president 
of  the  Lumberman's  Mining  company,  oper- 
ating at  Iron  Mountain,  Michigan.  At 
Menominee  he  is  largely  identified  with  pub- 
lic interests,  being  president  of  the  Lumber- 
man's National  Bank  of  Menominee,  and 
interested  in  other  enterprises  in  that  city. 

In  personal  appearance  Mr.  Carpenter  is 
tall,  spare,  of  thoughtful  mien,  modest  in 
deportment,  quiet  in  manner,  dignified  in 
bearing,  courteous  in  intercouse.  His  de- 


meanor is  that  of  one  conscious  of  power, 
but  in  no  way  arrogant  or  self-assertive. 

In  1863  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
K.  Kempton,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.  Soon 
after  that  event  he  established  a  home  in 
Chicago,  where  he  has  since  resided.  At 
present  the  family  residence  is  at  No.  83 
Cass  street.  Mrs.  Carpenter  has  relieved  her 
husband  of  much  of  the  charitable  work 
which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  well-to-do  cit- 
izen. She  has  been  especially  interested  in 
furnishing  industrial  employment  to  indig- 
ent women,  and  has  been  an  active  promoter 
of  the  Chicago  Training  School  for  Nurses, 
the  Home  for  the  Friendless,  the  Women's 
Exchange  and  the  Women's  Club.  Of  sev- 
eral of  these  organizations  she  has  been 
presiding  officer.  She  is  a  lady  of  great  force 
of  character,  and  has  been  prominent  in  the 
social  life  of  the  city. 

There  have  been  two  children  of  the  union 
— A.  A.  Carpenter,  Jr.,  and  Annie,  wife  of 
Mr.  John  C.  Newell,  of  Chicago. 

Though  approaching  sixty-nine  years  of 
age,  Mr.  Carpenter  is  still  actively  engaged 
in  managing  his  business,  with  mental  and 
physical  powers  unabated.  So  methodical 
and  well  ordered  have  been  all  his  operations 
that  he  has  not  been  a  victim  to  the  worry 
which  besets  those  less  happily  constituted. 
He  seems  to  have  yet  many  years  of  active 
life  before  him. 


CHARLES    FREDERICK    GUNTHER. 


Whoever,  associating  the  name  Gunther 
with  the  delicate  confections  and  toothsome 
dainties  which  his  skill  has  compounded  for 
the  delight  of  delicate  maidens  and  callow 
swains,  should  deem  the  possessor  of  the 
name  only  a  candy  maker  would  greatly 
underestimate  the  qualities  of  enterprise, 
artistic  taste,  archaeological  research  and 
literary  discrimination,  which  have  made 
him  something  more  than  a  prosperous  busi- 
ness man,  raising  him  to  a  plane  akin  to  that 
of  genius.  The  career  which  it  is  proposed 


to  sketch,  though  in  limits  too  confined  to 
bring  out  all  its  salient  points,  shows  a 
man  of  remarkable  versatility,  of  wide  experi- 
ence through  personal  contact  with  divers 
peoples,  of  delicate  appreciation  of  artistic 
qualities,  and  of  open-handed  liberality  in 
the  acquisition  of  whatever  he  has  found 
rare,  curious  and  illustrative  among  the 
unique  treasures  of  the  lands  he  has  visited. 
In  him  will  be  found  combined  the  persist- 
ence of  the  German,  the  versatility  of  the 
Yankee  and  the  enterprise  of  the  westerner. 
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Mr.  Gunther  is  of  German  ancestry,  born 
at  Wildberg,  in  Wurtemberg,  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1837-  His  parents  came  to  America 
when  the  son  was  five  years  old,  and,  tarry- 
ing a  few  years  in  Pennsylvania,  at  last 
settled  in  Peru,  111.,  in  1850.  It  was  while 
the  family  was  living  in  Somerset  Co.,  Pa., 
that  the  lad,  then  but  a  little  past  ten  years 
of  age,  had  his  first  experience  in  winning  a 
livelihood.  It  was  in  riding  over  the  moun- 
tains, carrying  the  daily  mail,  a  route  of 
twenty  miles  and  return,  for  which  he 
received  twenty-five  cents  per  day.  His 
parents  gave  their  son  such  advantages  of 
education  as  their  isolated  and  unsettled  con- 
dition permitted.  Both  in  early  boyhood  in 
Pennsylvania  and  at  mature  age  in  Peru,  he 
attended  private  schools,  gaining  such  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge  as  enabled  him,  with  the 
aid  of  an  eager  and  studious  mind  and  reading 
and  observation,  to  acquire  a  wide  but  some- 
what desultory  education.  His  taste  was  re- 
fined, his  understanding  broadened,  and  his 
facultiessharpened,  rather  than  his  mind  stored 
with  the  learning  which  is  supposed  to  come 
with  a  liberal  education.  He  had  scarcely 
attained  his  fourteenth  year  when  he  com- 
menced the  serious  business  of  life,  at  first  as 
clerk  in  a  country  store,  then  in  a  drugstore, 
where  he  gained  the  art  of  pharmacy  and  a 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  rudiments  of 
medicine.  Next  he  was  manager  of  the 
post  office  at  Peru,  and  finally  entered  a 
banking  house  in  that  town,  where  he 
remained  five  years,  during  the  last  three  of 
which  he  occupied  the  cashier's  desk.  One 
of  the  leading  industries  of  the  place,  where 
he  passed  ten  years,  was  the  packing  of 
ice  and  its  shipment  to  southern  markets 
along  the  Mississippi  river.  The  transaction 
of  business  at  the  bank  had  brought  the 
young  cashier  into  acquaintance  with  pro- 
minent men  from  the  South,  and  he  was 
allured,  by  the  prosperity  and  prospects  of 
that  section  of  the  country,  to  go  South,  and 
in  1860  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Memphis, 
engaging  with  a  prominent  firm  of  ice 
dealers  in  that  city.  The  political  events 


that  were  crowding  the  Nation  into  a  sectional 
war  did  not  allow  a  long  continuance  in  the 
quiet  commercial  life  which  he  had  entered 
in  Tennessee.  With  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities,  when  every  able-bodied  man  was 
called  into  the  service  of  the  Confederacy,  the 
business  was  broken  up;  and,  unable  to  escape 
through  the  cordon  of  fortified  lines  which 
each  party  had  established,  Mr.  Gunther 
accepted  the  least  belligerent  service  that 
offered,  and  became  purchasing  agent  and 
acting  purser  of  the  steamer,  "Rose  Douglas," 
in  the  Confederate  service.  The  vessel  navi- 
gated many  of  the  southern  rivers,  and  met 
a  variety  of  startling  encounters  which  no 
other  kind  of  life  could  parallel.  At  last, 
blockaded  in  the  Arkansas  river,by  the  Fed- 
eral gun  boats,  the  little  steamboat,  with  his 
crew,  was  captured  at  Van  Buren,  Arkansas. 
As  soon  as  an  exchange  could  be  effected  Mr. 
Gunther  was  liberated,  and,  experiencing 
only  kind  and  courteous  treatment  from  the 
Union  officers,  whose  guest  he  was,  he  made 
his  way  north  and  found  himself  again  at 
Peru. 

He  soon  secured  a  position  in  a  banking 
house  at  Peoria,  which  after  a  brief  time  he 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  as  a  commercial 
traveler  from  Chicago  in  the  fall  of  1863. 
The  first  house  he  represented  was  that  of 
C.  W.  Sanford,  who  was  engaged  in-  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  confectionery.  Mr. 
Gunther  packed  his  samples  and  went  on 
the  road,  visiting  the  principal  cities  of  the 
South,  again  open  to  commercial  intercourse, 
and  also  traveling  through  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

In  the  intervals  of  his  business  trips,  and 
after  he  entered  upon  a  successful  business  of 
hisowu,Mr.  Gunthervisited  Europe, where  he 
passed  with  rapid  steps  from  one  country  to 
another,  and  extended  his  visits  into  the  north 
of  Africa,  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land  and  the 
Orient,  the  south  seas,  China  and  Japan. 
Scarcely  a  part  of  the  eastern  world  open  to 
travelers  was  left  unseen.  lie  mingled  with 
the  people  and  readily  acquired  the  languages 
of  the  countries  visited,  and  gathered,  wher- 
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ever  he  went,  rare  treasures  of  art,  of  anti- 
quity, of  bibliography,  and  of  whatever 
struck  his  fancy  as  curious  or  illustrative. 

Mr.  Gunther  next  entered  the  employment 
of  a  Chicago  firm  engaged  in  an  extensive 
wholesale  grocery  trade,  whom  he  repre- 
sented for  two  years  on  the  road.  The  em- 
ployment was  less  to  his  taste  than  that 
in  which  he  had  first  been  employed, 
and  he  engaged  with  a  firm  of  New  York 
confectioners,  whom  he  represented  through- 
out New  England,  the  middle  and  western 
States. 

His  connection  with  the  confectionery 
trade,  at  first  seemingly  accidental,  had 
given  him  a  knowledge  of  the  delicate  arts 
which  make  the  business  attractive,  and  his 
extensive  travels  among  the  refined  people  of 
both  continents  had  taught  him  by,  accurate 
observation  of  their  tastes,  many  secrets  of 
composition  which  give  to  confections  their 
delicacy  and  piquancy.  Profiting  by  these 
acquisitions,  he  decided  to  abandon  the  road, 
and  undertake  the  business  on  his  own 
account. 

In  the  fall  of  1868  Mr.  Gunther  opened  a 
confectionery  store  at  No.  125  Clark  street, 
where  he  prepared  and  offered  for  sale  the 
most  delicate  and  toothsome  confectionery 
that  had  ever  been  put  on  the  market  in 
Chicago.  He  made  his  store  attractive, 
and  the  many  novelties  that  he  offered 
drew  a  large  and  profitable  trade.  He 
originated  and  introduced  caramels,  which 
soon  became  the  rage  throughout  the  country. 

The  great  fire  of  1871  destroyed  his  store, 
suspended  his  business  and  stripped  him 
almost  entirely  of  resources,  but  it  did  not 
dishearten  or  seriously  discourage  him.  He 
soon  re-established  his  business  and  took  up 
again  the  role  of  manufacturer  and  mer- 
chant. From  that  time  to  the  present  the 
business,  diligently  pursued,  conducted  with 
rare  adaptation  to  the  public  taste  and  par- 
taking of  an  almost  exquisite  artistic  quality, 
has  prospered,  yielding  its  proprietor  a  com- 
fortable fortune,  and  linking  his  fame  with 
the  consummate  preparations  t  hat  have  borne 


his  name  and  stamp.  The  store,  now  at 
State  street,  from  which  his  goods  are  dis- 
pensed, is  a  veritable  palace  of  sweets.  It  glit- 
ters with  crystals,  flashing  at  night,  under  the 
brilliant  glare  of  electric  lights,  and  dazzling 
the  eye  of  the  beholder.  There  one  almost 
perceives,  realized  in  actual  display,  the  won- 
ders of  the  "  thousand  and  one  nights  "  of 
Arabian  tales. 

A  signal  display  of  enterprise  on  the  part 
of  the  merchants  of  Chicago  was  the  sending, 
in  1879,  of  a  commission  to  Mexico  to  culti- 
vate commercial  relations  with  her  people 
and  draw  closer  the  cords  of  amity  and 
neighborhood.  Mr.  Gunther  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  commission,  and,  besides  at- 
tending to  its  commercial  object,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  add  to  his 
unique  collection  specimens  of  the  antiqui- 
ties and  arts  of  the  Mexican  people. 

When  the  Columbian  Exposition  had  been 
decided  on  and  located  in  Chicago,  Mr. 
Gunther  thought  of  a  novel  addition  to  the  at- 
tractions which  should  cluster  around  it.  It 
was  no  less  than  the  removal  of  Libby  Prison 
to  Chicago  and  its  re-erection  as  a  museum 
of  relics  and  trophies  of  the  war,  of  the  bar- 
barities of  which  it  has  left  so  keen  an  ap- 
preciation in  the  memories  and  so  inefface- 
able impressions  in  the  wrecked  health  of 
thousands  of  its  prisoners. 

Enlisting  other  enterprising  business  men 
in  the  enterprise,  an  association  was  formed, 
the  funds  provided,  and  the  old  structure 
was  removed  and  re-erected  in  Chicago. 
Whoever  has  visited  it  and  examined  the 
relics,  the  antiquities,  the  treasures  of  art, 
which  are  displayed,  will  need  no  other  des- 
cription of  the  varied  acquisitions  which  the 
busy  hands  and  cunning  brain  of  its  presi- 
dent have  gathered  from  all  lands;  the  curi- 
osities exhibited  being  mainly  the  private 
collection  of  Mr.  Gunther,  loaned  for  exhi- 
bition. The  latter  embraces  original  his- 
torical portraits  of  almost  priceless  value, 
antiquities  in  parchment  and  papyrus  rolls, 
maps,  manuscripts  of  celebrated  authors,  a 
rare  variety  of  Bibles  and  other  books,  and 
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historical  collections  of  great  variety  and 
value.  They  would  enrich  the  collections  of 
the  most  renowned  libraries,  and  can  hardly  be 
equaled  iu  that  of  any  private  gentleman. 

As  may  be  conjectured  from  the  tastes  and 
labors  of  this  unique  man,  he  possesses  rare 
social  qualities.  Since  his  early  life  in  Peru, 
he  has  been  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Masonic  order,  having  attained  its  highest  or 
33rd  degree.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Union 
League  and  of  the  Iroquois  clubs;  of  the 
Historical  Society  and  of  the  Academy  of 
Science,  Athletic  club  and  Church  club. 

His  political  affiliations  were  with  the  Ke- 
publican  party  in  its  early  days  and  he  voted 
for  Lincoln  for  a  second  term;  later  being  a 
believer  in  tariff  for  revenue  only,  he  was 
a  supporter  of  Grover  Cleveland.  He  is  a 
member  of  Grace  Episcopal  church,  and  a 
liberal  contributor  both  from  his  purse  and 
in  personal  attention  to  charitable  and  phil- 
anthropic objects. 


The  domestic  relations  of  Mr.  Gunther  are 
almost  ideal.  No  sooner  was  he  established 
in  business,  in  1869,  than  he  contracted  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Jennie  Burnell,of  Lima,  In- 
diana. Mrs.  Gunther  is  a  refined  and  highly 
educated  lady,  who  graces  the  house  and 
adorns  the  social  circles  in  which  she  moves. 
She  is  indefatigable  in  the  beneficent  enter- 
prises of  the  church  and  an  almoner  of  the 
abundant  charities,  which  the  liberality  of 
her  husband  enables  her  to  dispense.  Two 
sons,  now  entering  upon  manhood,  Burnell 
and  Whitman  Gunther,  students  at  Yale,  are 
the  fruits  of  the  union. 

Mr.  Gunther's  success  has  been  the  result 
of  his  own  exertions,  guided,  no  doubt,  by  a 
natural  endowment  as  admirable  as  it  is  rare. 
He  has  attained  success  in  business,  high  so- 
cial position,  and,  what  is  the  highest  tribute 
to  his  many  estimable  qualities,  the  love  of 
his  friends  and  the  esteem  of  the  best  mem- 
bers of  society. 


JOHN    T.    PIRIE. 


There  is  no  such  word  as  luck  in  the  lexi- 
con of  business  men,  for  experience  has 
taught  them  most  convincingly  that  success 
is  the  result  of  persistent  application  of  in- 
telligent methods  that  demand  time  for  their 
development.  To  executive  ability  and  or- 
ganizing sense  must  be  added  public  confi- 
dence and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  field 
.to  be  occupied,  which  latter  can  be  gained 
only  by  gradual  and  steady  approaches.  Sud- 
den acquisition  of  wealth  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence and  usually  followed  by  speedy  and  ir- 
remediable collapse.  In  any  event  none 
would  intimate  that  John  T.  Pirie,  the 
widely  known  head  of  the  great  mercantile 
house  of  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.,  owes  his 
distinction  to  any  adventitious  aid.  His 
present  enviable  position  is  due  to  Scotch 
thrift,  manly  energy,  sterling  honesty,  in- 
flexible sense  of  justice,  tireless  energy  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  business  meth- 
ods. His  sole  capital  when  he  started  out  in 


life  was  the  heritage  of  a  good  name,  sup- 
plemented with  courage  to  endure,  strength 
to  labor  and  patience  to  wait.  Mr.  Pirie 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  born  of  worthy 
parents,  his  father,  Allen  Pirie,  being  an  in- 
dustrious and  skilled  cabinet-maker,  joiner 
and  upholsterer  of  Errol,  Scotland,  where  he 
himself  was  born  August  26,  1827,  and  his 
mother,  Mary  (Hawkins)  Pirie,  whose  family 
was  from  York,  England,  a  sensible  and  fru- 
gal woman.  His  educational  training,  re- 
stricted to  the  parish  school  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian church- in  his  native  village,  ended  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  when  he  began  to  be 
self-supporting,  his  first  wages  being  earned 
in  a  ship-broker's  office  at  Glasgow.  The 
narrow  range  of  this  work  was  too  limited 
for  the  future  merchant  prince,  who  early 
developed  a  strong  craving  for  trade, 
and  two  years  later,  at  his  urgent  request, 
was  placed  in  the  dry  goods  store  of  his  ma- 
ternal uncle,  Henry  Hawkins,  at  Newry,  Ire- 
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land.  After  acquiring  a  fairly  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  business,  he  became  a  salesman 
in  the  house  of  John  Arnott  &  Co.,  of  Bel- 
fast, where  his  steady  habits,  earnest  work 
and  wide  understanding  soon  so  impressed 
his  employers  that  they  promoted  him  to  the 
position  of  buyer  for  one  of  the  departments 
of  the  extensive  business.  From  the  begin- 
ning he  was  persuaded  that  the  calling  of  a 
merchant  is  honorable  and  demands  the  com- 
plete application  of  all  one's  energies.  This 
spirit  was  so  apparent  in  all  his  actions  that 
his  reputation  extended  far  and  wide,  bring- 
ing him  flattering  offers,  that  would  have 
turned  the  head  of  most  young  men.  But 
he  pursued  an  even  course,  investigating  for 
himself  and  reaching  conclusions  with  delib- 
eration, accepting  such  propositions  as 
seemed  to  him  best.  At  length  he  and  Sam- 
uel Carson,  a  fellow  clerk,  decided  to  go  into 
the  retail  dry  goods  business  for  themselves 
at  Cookstown,  Ireland,  the  arrangement  go- 
ing as  far  as  the  choice  of  a  location  and  the 
payment  of  six  months  rent  in  advance.  At 
this  juncture,  Eobert  Murray,  a  friend  of 
their  youth,  who  had  settled  some  years  be- 
fore in  America  and  was  then  on  a  visit  to 
his  old  home,  convinced  them  that  it  would 
be  more  profitable  to  renounce  this  enter- 
prise, forfeit  their  rent  and  try  their  fortune 
in  the  new  world.  The  young  men  were  the 
readier  to  be  pursuaded  because  they  were 
unmarried  and  had  no  special  ties  to  bind 
them  to  Ireland.  They  eet  sail  from  Belfast, 
August  26,  1854,  and  arrived  safely  in  New 
York  city,  where  they  secured  positions  in 
the  dry  goods  house  of  James  Beck  &  Co.  But 
Mr.  Pirie  chafed  under  service,  although 
his  employers  had  been  uniformly  kind 
and  he  had  been  measurably  successful. 
Hence,  after  a  few  months  stay  with  Beck  & 
Co.,  he,  with  Mr.  Carson,  went  to  Peru,  111., 
where  they  were  warmly  received  by  Mr. 
Murray,  who,  in  the  following  spring,  as- 
sisted them  to  a  small  credit,  with  which 
they  opened  a  store  at  La  Salle,  111.  They 
remained  there  but  three  months,  Mr.  Pirie 
having  seen  better  opportunity  at  Amboy,  in 


an  adjoining  county,  which  had  begun  to 
take  on  rapid  growth  in  consequence  of  the 
advent  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  and 
the  promise  of  railroad  shops  there.  This 
promise  was  realized,  and  the  surrounding 
country  was  peopled  with  well-to-do  farmers; 
so  that  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  upon 
striking  a  balance,  they  found  themselves  pos- 
sessed of  $50,000.  Mr.  Pirie  has  never  permit- 
ted himself  to  be  seduced  by  the  alluring  offers 
of  speculation,  not  even  in  real  estate,  but  has 
always  had  a  praiseworthy  ambition  to 
broaden  and  widen  his  business  within  legiti- 
mate limits.  Now,  in  1864,  he  realized  that 
all  the  business  within  the  range  of  Amboy 
had  been  practically  absorbed,  and  if  he  would 
extend  his  trade  he  must  seek  a  new  field. 
Chicago  loomed  before  him  as  a  city,  which, 
always  fast  growing,  had  recently  assumed 
renewed  vigor  and  was  rapidly  increasing  in 
commercial  and  mercantile  importance 
through  the  impulse  then  given  to  railroad 
extension  and  the  rapid  settlement  and 
improvement  of  the  western  country.  Mr. 
Carson,  readily  acceding  to  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Pirie,  they  came  to  this  city  and  opened 
a  store  with  a  stock  of  goods  at  No.  20  Lake 
street.  It  may  here  be  stated  that  the  attach- 
ment between  Mr.  Carson  and  Mr.  Pirie  was 
very  close,  ending  only  with  the  death,  in 
1869,  of  the  former,  the  strength  of  which  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Pirie  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
although  twenty-three  years  have  since 
elapsed,  the  name  of  Mr.  Carson  has  been 
retained,  first  in  the  firm.  This  at  the 
same  time  affords  evidence  of  the  modest 
estimate  Mr.  Pirie  has  of  his  own  merits, 
as  well  as  the  delicacy  of  his  feelings, 
because  he  has  always  been  the  head 
and  front  of  the  great  house.  Enlarged  fa- 
cilities and  a  greater  market  only  served  to 
stimulate  Mr.  Pirie  to  renewed  exertion  and 
the  jobbing  business  grew  apace.  The  retail 
branch  houses,  previously  established,  were 
maintained  at  Amboy,  Polo  and  Mendota, 
all  in  Illinois,  under  the  charge  of  George 
and  Robert  Scott,  brothers,  who  were  warm 
friends  of  Messrs.  Carson  and  Pirie  from  ear- 
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liest  business  experiences  and  whose  knowl- 
edge of  business  had  been  acquired  at  Newry, 
Ireland.  They  had  been  made  members  of 
the  firm  in  1859,  and  had  proven  themselves 
from  the  beginning  men  of  superior  business 
capacity;  hence,  when  the  greatly  increased 
trade  demanded  the  presence  in  Chicago  of 
able  assistance  the  Scott  brothers  were  sent 
for,  and  they  have  remained  here  ever  since, 
proving  themselves  efficient  coadjutors  in  the 
building  up  of  the  present  mammoth  enter- 
prise. About  this  time  the  firm  name  was 
changed  to  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.,  and 
has  so  remained  ever  since.  In  the  year  1865, 
extending  business  demanded  the  pres- 
ence of  Mr.  Pirie  in  New  York,  where  he 
has  lived,  principally,  ever  since  and  from 
which  he  overlooks  the  general  management 
of  business  and  takes  care  of  its  finances;  the 
Scott  brothers  having  had  entire  charge 
of  the  mercantile  department  in  Chicago 
ever  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Carson.  Of  Mr. 
Pirie  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  every  step 
he  has  taken  has  been  for  the  betterment  of 
himself  and  the  firm.  From  Glasgow  to 
Newry,  and  thence  to  Belfast,  Cookstown, 
New  York  City,  Peru,  La  Salle,  Amboy, 
and  finally  Chicago,  with  the  various 
changes  made  in  the  latter  city — all 
these  movements  have  proved  advance  steps- 
Again,  he  has  escaped  serious  losses  of 
every  kind,  if  there  be  excepted  the 
reverses  occasioned  by  the  burning  of  the 
entire  establishment  in  1868,  and  that  of 
the  great  fire  of  1871,  neither  of  which  could 
have  been  prevented  by  any  possible  precau- 
tion. Never  did  the  superb  qualities  of  Mr. 
Pirie  show  to  such  advantage  as  upon  these 
two  occasions.  In  an  incredibly  short  time 
after  the  first  affliction  a  new  place  of  busi- 
ness was  opened  at  the  corner  of  Wabash 
avenue  and  Randolph  street,  and  indomita- 
bly the  extension  of  trade  went  on,  aided  by 
the  shrewdness,  skill  and  acute  observation 
of  Mr.  Pirie.  While  in  the  midst  of  tireless, 
energizing  work,  there  came  the  holocaust  of 
flame  which  swept  away  all  the  great  stock, 
except  $50,000  worth  of  goods  that  twice  had 


been  removed  to  different  parts  of  the  city 
to  escape  the  remorseless  sea  of  fire,  and  was 
finally  saved  in  a  barn  on  Wabash  avenue, 
near  Sixteenth  street.  While  many  mer- 
chants gave  up  in  sheer  despair,  and  others 
seemed  paralyzed  over  their  losses,  Mr.  Pirie, 
seemingly  unmoved  by  the  catastrophe  that 
involved  the  loss  of  one-half  of  the  capital  of 
the  firm,  went  right  along,  merely  asking  a 
few  months'  extension  on  the  credits,  which 
was  readily  granted,  and  this  paper  was  all 
promptly  taken  up  when  it  matured.  A 
wholesale  and  retail  house  was  quickly 
started  on  West  Madison  street,  and  another 
store,  exclusively  retail,  was  opened  on 
Twenty-second  street.  Great  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  securing  a  suitable  site  for 
the  downtown  wholesale  house,  which  was 
not  secured  until  the  spring  of  1872,  when 
the  block  at  No.  202  East  Madison  street  was 
rented,  but  vacated  in  the  following  year, 
because  it  was  inadequate  for  growing  re- 
quirements, and  the  capacious  building  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  Franklin  and  Madi- 
son streets  was  leased  and  occupied  until 
1891,  proving  the  theatre  of  unexampled 
success.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time, 
more  desirable  quarters  were  secured 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Franklin 
and  Adams  streets,  where  the  firm 
is  now  located.  In  the  year  1873  the 
two  retail  houses  were  consolidated  and 
placed  under  the  management  of  Mr.  An- 
drew McLeish,  at  West  Madison  and  Peoria 
streets,  remaining  there  until  1888,  when  it 
was  transferred  to  the  building  at  the  corner 
of  Wabash  avenue  and  Adams  street.  In 
1883  the  firm  purchased  the  business  of 
Charles  Gossage  &  Co.,  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  State  and  Washington  streets,  and 
continued  it  under  the  old  name  until  1890, 
when  the  old  building  having  been  greatly 
enlarged  and  reconstructed  into  one  of  the 
most  elegant  retail  store  structures  in  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Wabash  avenue  and  Adams 
street  corner  having  been  consolidated 
with  it,  the  name  of  the  present  firm  was 
substituted.  At  the  beginning  of  1891 
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several  trusted  employes,  who  had  been  with 
the  firm  for  a  number  of  years,  were  taken 
into  partnership.  The  excellent  judgment 
of  Mr.  Pirie  has  been  shown  in  the  choice  of 
business  partners  as  well  as  in  employes.  He 
has  always  insisted  upon  rigid  adherence  to 
what  may  be  termed  civil  service  promotion, 
employes  being  advanced  upon  their  merits, 
and  their  attachment  to  the  house  is  very 
marked,  many  of  them  having  been  with  it 
for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Consciousness  of  being  secure  in  their  places 
as  long  as  they  are  faithful,  with  certainty 
of  betterment  of  condition  as  stimulus  to 
renewed  energy,  bring  best  results.  The 
great  army  of  nearly  2,000  persons  in  the 
service  of  the  firm  will  show  an  unusually 
large  number  of  exceptionally  meritorious 
cases.  When  Mr.  Pirie  first  went  to  New 
York  he  gave  his  entire  time  to  buying 
goods  for  the  various  departments  of  the 
firm,  but  as  business  grew  he  surrendered, one 
by  one, these  departments  to  competent  buy- 
ers, U7itil  now  his  energies  are  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  management  of  the  finances. 
The  growth  of  the  business  of  the  firm 
has  been  phenomenal ;  the  total  sales 
for  the  first  year  in  Chicago  being  but  $500,- 
000,  while  the  sales  for  the  year  1892,  reach 
nearly  $20.000,000,  and  branch  offices  for 
the  purchase  of  goods  are  maintained  at  New 
York  city,  Chemnitz,  Germany;  Paris, 
France;  and  Manchester,  England.  Mr.  Pirie 
would  resent  any  imputation  upon  his  claim 
to  Chicago  citizenship,  although  the  demands 
of  business  keep  him  in  New  York  the  most 
of  his  time.  Equally  would  Chicagoans 
repel  with  indignation  the  intimation  that  he 
owes  allegiance  elsewhere.  He  loves  the  city 
by  the  great  lake  and  is  proud  of  its  mar- 
velous growth  and  matchless  achievements, 
and,  doubtless  has  deep  down  in  his  heart 
a  purpose  to  settle  here  ultimately  and  remain 
with  this  people  until  the  end.  Those  whose 
acquaintance  with  him  is  limited  to  the  bus- 
iness circle  can  form  no  adequate  conception 
of  the  man.  Essentially  a  man  of  business, 
and  devoted  to  it  from  conscientious  convic- 


tion that  whatsoever  his  hand  findeth  to  do 
it  shall  be  done  with  all  his  might  righ- 
teously, yet,  when  its  hours  are  over  he  is 
altogether  a  person  of  the  home  and  family. 
Always  kind  and  considerate,  gentle  and 
gentlemanly,  it  is  in  the  home  circle  that 
John  Pirie  is  seen  to  best  advantage.  The 
club  has  no  attraction  for  him,  nor  is  he 
drawn  by  society;  but  the  home  is  before  and 
beyond  all.  He  was  most  happy  in  the 
choice  of  a  wife,  having  married  at  Amboy, 
111.,  in  1857,  Miss  Sarah  Carson,  who  has 
borne  him  a  most  interesting  family  of  four 
sons  and  three  daughters.  Besides  a  most 
attractive  residence  in  New  York  city,  he 
has  a  delightfully  pleasant  country  place  at 
Sea  Cliff,  Long  Island,  locking  out  upon  the 
Sound,  to  which  he  retreats  when  the  bur- 
den of  business  grows  too  heavy.  He  has 
traveled  much,  but  in  most  all  his  journeys 
his  wife  has  been  his  companion.  She  and 
the  children  complete  the  sum  of  the 
value  of  living,  and  the  content,  peace  and 
happiness  of  his  home  is  proverbial  among 
his  host  of  friends.  The  somewhat  limited 
education  of  early  youth  has  been  supple- 
mented with  extensive  reading,  wide  obser- 
vation, extended  converse  with  intelligent 
men  and  much  travel,  which  have  broadened 
his  mind  into  comprehensive  knowledge  of  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  upon  which  he  can 
speak  with  clearness  and  charm  of  expres- 
sion. Mr.  Pirie  was  brought  up  in  the  Pres- 
byterian faith,  but  subseqent  to  his  marriage 
united  with  the  Baptist  church,  of  which  his 
wife  is  a  member.  He  has  a  strong  attach- 
ment for  the  country  of  his  adoption  and  his 
interest  in  all  public  affairs  is  deep  and 
abiding.  The  political  opinions  he  holds  are 
grounded  in  a  faith  that  comes  of  much 
thought  and  study  and  he  is  from  conviction 
a  Eepublican,  although  taking  no  open  nor 
active  part  in  election  campaigns.  The  life 
work  of  Mr.  Pirie,  although  extended  and 
arduous,  leaves  him  strong  and  alert,  with 
faith  unshaken  in  humanity  and  with  heart 
untainted  of  avarice.  A  marked  and  beau- 
tiful trait  in  his  character  is  his  attachment 
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for  his  family,  which  extends  to  all  his  rela- 
tions and  is  manifested  in  unostentatious  aid 
to  those  requiring  it  and  in  affection  and 
sympathy  for  all.  At  an  age  when  most 
business  men  have  retired  or  are  preparing 
to  do  so  it  is  doubtful  if  such  a  thought  has 
ever  entered  his  head,  his  being  a  sturdy, 
persistent  and  conscientious  nature  that  has 


supreme  faith  in  the  continuity  as  well 
as  the  dignity  of  labor.  Never  stronger 
or  braver  or  better  qualified  than  now  for  the 
work  of  his  hands,  it  is  probable  that  he  will 
continue  in  active  service  for  yet  many  years 
before  retiring,  if,  indeed,  he  do  not  remain 
in  it  until  the  final  end. 


SAMUEL    E.    GROSS. 


This  name  has  become  as  familiar  to  the 
present  generation  of  Chicagoans  as  a  house- 
hold word,  being  iudissolubly  associated  in 
the  mind  of  the  public  with  many  great  en- 
terprises, which  have  not  only  added  to  the 
city's  greatness,  but  have  also  placed  comfort- 
able homes  within  reach  of  the  industrial 
classes,  and  have  incidentally  added  to  the 
projector's  wealth.  His  biography  is  a 
record  of  great  achievements,  accomplished 
before  their  architect  reached  the  age  when 
slower  minds  are  beginning  to  comprehend 
life's  possibilities. 

Samuel  E.  Gross  is  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, having  first  seen  the  light  on  a  prop- 
erty known  as  the  "Mansion  Farm"  in 
Dauphin  county,  in  that  State,  on  November 
11,  1843. 

The  records  of  Montgomery  county,  Pa., 
show  that  one,  Joseph  Gross,  owned  property 
and  paid  taxes  thereon  fifty  years  before  the 
American  revolution.  It  is  from  him  that 
the  eminent  founder  of  Chicago's  suburbs 
claims  direct  lineage.  Joseph  Gross'  grand- 
son— who  was  the  great  grandfather  of 
Samuel  E.  Gross — served  with  distinction 
during  the  war  for  independence,  his  com- 
mission as  captain  bearing  the  autograph  of 
John  Hancock,  then  the  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania. After  the  war  had  ended  Captain 
Gross  removed  to  Dauphin  county,  where, 
besides  owning  considerable  real  estate,  he 
acquired  valuable  interests  in  mills,  iron 
forges,  and  other  properties  of  like  character. 
The  maiden  name  of  the  lady  whom  he 
married  was  Sahler.  On  the  paternal  side 


she  was  of  Holland  stock,  while  her  mother 
traced  her  ancestry  to  the  Huguenots,  being 
allied  with  the  Du  Bois  family,  whose  wealth 
and  influence  were  recognized  around  Kings- 
ton, N.  Y.,  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Mr.  Samuel 
E.  Gross'  mother  was  Elizabeth  Eberly, 
who  wasof  German  descent  and  whose  family 
played  no  unimportant  role  in  the  material 
and  moral  development  of  Pennsylvania 
since  1725. 

When  young  Samuel  was  a  mere  child  of 
three  years  his  parents  determined  to  make 
their  home  in  Illinois.  They  first  settled  in 
Bureau  county,  but  later  took  up  their  resi- 
dence in  Carroll.  In  was  in  the  district 
schools  of  Bureau  and  Carroll  counties,  and 
at  the  Mount  Carroll  Seminary  that  their 
boy  acquired  his  rudimentary  education. 

Before  he  had  completed  his  eighteenth 
year  the  country  was  quivering  in  the  throes 
of  civil  war  ;  and  young  Gross,  his  patrio- 
tism and  his  desire  for  adventure  both 
aroused,  enlisted  in  the  Union  army  and  ac- 
companied his  regiment — the  Forty-first 
Illinois  infantry — to  Missouri.  His  parents, 
however,  objected  to  his  remaining  in  the 
service  because  of  his  youth,  and  at  their  re- 
quest he  was  mustered  out  of  the  service, 
and  sent  to  complete  his  studies  at  White- 
hall Academy,  Cumberland  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  continued  a  pupil  of  that 
institution  until  Lee's  invasion  in  June,  1863, 
when  he  again  enlisted,  being  commissioned 
first  lieuteuant  of  Company  D,  in  the  Twen- 
tieth Pennsylvania  cavalry.  He  participated 
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in  the  pursuit  of  the  retreating  rebels  into 
Virginia,  and  on  February  17,  1864,he  earned 
his  promotion  to  a  captaincy  (that  of  Com- 
pany K  of  the  same  regiment)  by  gallant 
conduct  on  the  field.  He  participated  in  the 
engagements  of  Piedmont,  Lynchburg,  Ash- 
by's  Gap  and  Winchester,  besides  many 
others.  He  was  finally  mustered  out  of  the  ser- 
vice at  Cloud's  Mills,  Virginia,  July  13,  1865. 

Looking  over  the  country  for  a  place  in 
which  to  locate,  his  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  natural  advantages  of  Chicago,  and  in 
September,  1865,  he  took  up  his  residence 
here.  He  at  once  matriculated  at  the  Union 
College  of  Law,  and  one  year  later  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  Meanwhile,  he  had  pur- 
chased a  few  lots,  by  way  of  investment,  and 
in  1867  he  built  upon  them.  Other  pur- 
chases followed  his  first  venture  and  he  grad- 
ually came  to  devote  himself  to  the  real  estate 
business  more  and  more.  In  this  his  sagacity 
and  energy  soon  won  for  him  financial  suc- 
cess and  commercial  prominence.  He  has 
always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  all  projects 
looking  toward  the  benefiting  and  beautify- 
ing of  the  city  of  his  adoption.  In  1868-9, 
he  took  a  leading  part  in  establishing  and 
energetically  pushing  to  completion  the  sys- 
tem of  parks  and  boulevards  which  forms 
one  of  Chicago's  chief  adornments. 

His  experience  in  the  great  fire  of  1871 
was  a  memorable  one.  Gathering  together 
as  many  of  his  valuable  papers — deeds,  ab- 
stracts of  titles,  etc.,  as  possible,  and  jump- 
ing into  a  row-boat,  he  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing a  tug-boat  lying  out  in  the  river, 
where  he  stored  them.  With  characteristic 
determination,  no  sooner  had  the  ashes  of 
the  flame-swept  city  cooled,  than  he  returned 
to  the  spot  where  twisted  girders  and  frag- 
ments of  debris  marked  the  location  of  his 
former  office,  and  once  more  embarked  in 
business. 

When  the  panic  of  1873  made  its  paralyz- 
ing influence  felt  upon  all  descriptions  of 
trade,  Mr.  Gross  began  more  and  more  to 
interest  himself  in  literary  avocations,  sci- 
entific research  and  politic-economic  studies. 


He  patented  various  inventions  relating  to 
maps  and  street  pavings,  besides  designing 
some  valuable  mathematical  instruments. 

But,  with  the  revival  of  business  in  1879, 
his  vast  reserve  force  of  nervous  energy 
would  not  suffer  him  to  stand  aloof.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  he  resolved  to  devote  him- 
self exclusively  to  operations  in  realty,  and 
with  this  end  in  view  he  closed  out  all  his 
other  interests.  His  methods  of  procedure 
were,  at  the  time,  novel,  but  they  have 
proved  successful  beyond  what  might  have 
been  conceived  at  the  outset.  His  plan  has 
been  to  purchase  large  acre  tracts  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  and  along  the  lines  of 
the  principal  railroads,  upon  which  he  plats 
villages,  lays  out  streets  and  parks,  erects 
railway  stations  and  public  buildings,  and 
makes  other  substantial  improvements.  The 
first  of  these  was  Gross  Park,  on  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  railway,  which  within  the 
ten  years  following  could  boast  of  a  popula- 
tion of  5,000.  Besides  selling  the  lots  un- 
improved, he  built  homes  for  people  in  mod- 
erate circumstances,  which  the  latter  might 
purchase  by  payment  in  installments.  The 
plan  was  no  sooner  inaugurated  than  to  such 
an  extent  did  it  command  popular  favor, 
that  it  has  since  been  adopted  by  nearly  every 
sub-divider  in  America.  During  the  first 
year  of  the  experiment  he  sold  three  hundred 
houses.  This  number  was  multiplied  ten- 
fold during  the  two  years  following,  and  the 
business  has  steadily  increased  in  an  annually 
growing  ratio.  In  this  way  have  been  built  up 
districts  theretofore  unimproved,  and  which 
would  have  remained  comparatively  worthless, 
had  their  development  been  left  to  individual 
effort.  Some  of  the  attractive  villages  found- 
ed by  him  have  since,  by  annexation,  become 
part  of  the  city  itself.  Brookdale,  Calumet 
Heights,  Dauphin  Park,  "Under  the  Linden" 
and  "magnetic"  Grossdale  (the  latter  form- 
erly a  farm  of  five  hundred  acres)  are  monu- 
uments  to  his  foresight,  his  energy  and  his 
liberal  business  methods.  Besides  these 
enterprises,  he  has  erected  over  three  hun- 
dred houses  near  Archer  avenue  and  Thirty- 
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ninth  street,  besides  improving  a  forty-acre 
sub-division  on  Ashland  avenue,  and  a  large 
district  near  Humboldt  Park.  His 
latest  venture,  and  one  which  has  outstrip- 
ped his  former  ones  in  point  of  speedy  suc- 
cess, is  the  "Queen  Suburb,"  Hollywood, 
eleven  miles  from  the  city's  centre,  on  the 
C.  B.  &  Q.  railway,  shut  in  on  three  sides  by 
virgin  forests  and  the  two  branches  of  the 
Desplaines  river,  and  bounded  upon  the  west 
by  the  magnificent  improvements  of  Gross- 
dale  and  upon  the  east  by  picturesque  River- 
side, one  of  the  wealthiest  of  Chicago's 
suburbs.  The  system  of  flowering  parks  and 
winding  boulevards,  the  latter  macadamized, 
along  which  have  been  set  out  thousands  of 
shade  trees,  the  fine  depot,  residences  and 
public  buildings,  have  made  Hollywood  a 
very  attractive  point  to  home  and  investment 
seekers ;  so  much  so  indeed  that  although  not 
opened  to  public  sale  till  August,  1893,  the 
whole  suburb  was  more  than  three-fourths 
sold  out  in  the  first  nine  months  subsequent 
to  that  date.  It  bad  been  the  "record- 
breaker"  of  all  Chicago's  suburbs. 

He  is  now  the  owner  of  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  subdivisions,  containing 
some  24,000  lots,  and  his  wealth  is  estimated 
at  from  $3,000,000  to  $4,000,000.  One 
principal  cause  of  the  unparalleled  success 
which  has  characterized  Mr.  Gross'  career 
from  the  outset  is  his  well  merited  reputation 
for  generous  dealing  with  his  clientele,  it 
being  said  of  him  that  he  has  never  fore- 
closed a  mortgage. 

Although  immersed  in  business,  with  so 
many  vast  interests  claiming  his  thoughtful 
attention  and  demanding  much  of  his  time, 
Mr.  Gross  yet  finds  leisure  to  devote  to  those 
domestic  and  social  relations  in  which  he 
finds  his  chief  enjoyment.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Chicago,  Union,  Athletic,  Marquette, 
Iroquois  and  Washington  Park  clubs ;  a 
patron  of  the  Art  Institute  and  Humane 
Society  ;  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Grant  Post, 


No.  28,  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  as  well  as  of  the 
Western  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  He  was 
recently  elected  the  first  captain  of  the  Chi- 
cago Continental  Guards,  a  military  organiz- 
ation composed  wholly  of  direct  descendants 
of  revolutionary  patriots.  He  is  moreover, 
connected  with  various  benevolent  societies 
in  either  an  official  or  individual  capacity. 
The  breadth  of  his  humanitarian  sympathy 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  1889  the 
United  Workingmeu's  Societies  tendered  him 
their  nomination  for  the  mayoralty,  which  a 
pressure  of  private  business  compelled  him 
to  decline.  In  January,  1874,  he  married 
Miss  Emily  Brown,  a  descendant  of  an  an- 
cient English  family. 

Mr.  Gross  has  been  an  extensive  traveler. 
He  first  visited  Europe  in  1886,  when,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  four  months'  tour,  he 
carefully  studied  the  old-world  methods  of 
building  and  municipal  development.  In 
1889  he  made  a  tour  through  Mexico  and  the 
Pacific  Slope  of  the  United  'States,  later  in 
the  same  year  crossing  the  Atlantic  and  devot- 
ing much  attention  to  the  Paris  Exposition. 
In  1892  he  again  enjoyed  a  European  tour, 
extending  his  travels  to  the  cities  of  the  Orient. 

Wherever  he  has  gone  he  has  found  that 
his  reputation  had  preceded  him,  and  in  both 
Mexico  and  Europe  he  was  the  recipient  of 
flattering  offers  to  undertake  mammoth  enter- 
prises in  connection  with  the  development  of 
real  estate.  He  is,  however,  before  all  things 
else,  an  American;  after  that  a  lover  of  the 
city  which  he  has  helped  to  build  up  ;  and 
Chicago  yet  claims  him  among  her  eminent 
sons. 

In  physique  he  is  robust ;  in  character, 
positive  yet  not  dogmatic;  in  intellect,  intui- 
tive and  far-sighted;  in  disposition,  genial; 
in  tastes,  cultivated  and  refined;  and  in  his 
relations  to  his  fellow-men  at  once  upright 
and  liberal.  Fortunate  is  the  city  that  can 
point  to  such  men  as  her  exemplars. 
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URI    BALCOM. 


The  Balcom  family,  of  which  Uri  Balcom 
was  a  representative  in  the  West,  is  ancient 
and  sturdy.  Henry  Balcom,  a  scion  of  an 
English  family  long  resident  in  Kent,  emi- 
grated to  America  in  1661,  and  settled  at 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  which  vicinity  four 
generations  of  the  family  were  born.  Henry 
Balcom,  of  the  fifth  generation,  moved  into 
the  wilderness  of  Vermont,  about  the  time 
the  opening  events  of  the  revolution  were 
passing.  In  August,  1777,  he  responded  to 
the  call  of  General  Stork  and  carried  a  mus- 
ket under  his  command  at  the  battle  of  Ben- 
nington,  and  served  in  the  continental  line 
until  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  Two  sons 
of  the  revolutionary  hero,  Francis  and  Sam- 
uel Balcom,  penetrated  the  then  dense  wilder- 
ness of  central  New  York,  and  settled  in  the 
town  of  Oxford,  Chenango  county,  in  1789. 
The  region  was  densely  wooded  and  pathless; 
the  nearest  mill  and  place  for  purchasing 
supplies  being  Utica,  sixty  miles  to  the 
north.  They  were  married  and  with  infi- 
nite patience  and  labor  made  themselves 
homes,  and  became  venerable  while  a  new 
generation  grew  up  about  them. 

Samuel  Balcom  raised  nine  children,  all 
of  whom  were  marked  characters,  and  several 
became  distinguished.  One  of  them  was 
Ransom,  who  studied  law,  and  after  prac- 
ticing with  great  success  in  Oxford  and 
Binghamton,  was  elevated  to  the  bench  and 
served  with  much  distinction  in  the  supreme 
court,  and  in  the  court  of  appeals  of  New 
York.  Another,  and  the  oldest  son  was  an 
active  business  man,  and  in  later  life  became 
a  clergyman,  while  the  youngest  was  a  noted 
and  rather  eccentric  evangelist,  well  known 
through  central  New  York,  and  even  ex- 
tending his  circuit  through  the  western 
States. 

Uri  Balcom  was  one  of  the  older  sons.  He 
was  born  at  Oxford,  May  17,  1815;  there  he 
grew  to  manhood.  In  early  life  he,  with 
three  brothers,  pushed  out  from  their  home 


in  Chenango  to  the  then  new  county  of 
Steuben,  where  they  engaged  in  lumbering 
among  the  pine  forests  of  that  wooded 
country. 

Uri  obtained  extensive  timber  tracts,  from 
which  he  cut  the  logs,  sawed  them  into  lum- 
ber, and  floated  the  product  in  rafts  to  Bal- 
timore, Harrisburgh  and  other  markets. 
When  the  timber  began  to  grow  scarce  along 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Delaware  and  Sus- 
quehanna,  Uri  Balcom  came  West  and,  find- 
ing supplies  of  timber  to  his  liking  in  Wis- 
consin, settled  at  Oconto  about  1854.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Eldreds  &  Bal- 
com, operating  largely  in  pine.  This  firm 
was  succeeded  by  that  of  Holt,  Balcom 
&  Calkins,  but  the  interest  of  Calkins  was 
soon  bought  by  the  other  partners,  who, 
under  the  style  of  Holt  &  Balcom,  continued 
in  business  for  over  twenty  years.  The  lum- 
ber cut  of  the  Wisconsin  mills  was  largely 
marketed  in  Chicago,  where  the  company 
opened  extensive  yards.  More  conveniently 
to  attend  to  this  branch  of  the  business, 
Mr.  Balcom  removed  to  this  city  in  1865, 
where  he  has  ever  since  resided,  and  has  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  been  known  as  one  of 
her  most  influential,  popular  and  public- 
spirited  citizens. 

When  the  appeal  to  arms  sounded  through 
the  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war,  it  stirred  the  blood  of  this  descendant 
of  a  revolutionary  hero.  Being  himself  too  ad- 
vanced in  life  to  take  the  field,  he  raised  a  com- 
pany of  volunteers  among  the  hardy  lumber- 
men, and  contributed  by  his  great  personal 
influence  and  liberal  expenditures  to  the 
success  of  the  Union  cause. 

Col.  Balcom's  father  was  a  presidential 
elector  in  New  York  in  the  exciting  cam- 
paign of  1840,  that  for  the  first  time  placed 
a  Whig  in  the  chair  of  State  and  revolution- 
ized the  politics  of  the  country.  The  family 
was  actively  interested  in  politics,  attached 
to  the  Whig  party,  and  after  its  disruption 
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became  Kepublicans.  Col.  Balcom  was  a  stal- 
wart Republican  from  the  organization  of  that 
party,  supporting  the  government  in  its  war 
measures  and  in  its  reconstruction  and 
economic  policies  after  the  close  of  the 
war.  Some  years  since  he  retired  from 
active  business,  though  still  attending  to  his 
private  affairs  with  wonted  care.  He  was 
a  director  of  the  Atlas  National  bank,  in 
which,  since  its  organization,  he  had  a  large 
interest. 

Col.  Balcom  was  a  man  of  great  energy  of 
character,  of  enthusiasm,  and  popular  among 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  make 
his  acquaintance.  His  social  powers  were 
pronounced.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Commercial,  Union  League  and  Calumet 


clubs,  representing  the  business,  political 
and  social  interests  of  the  city. 

Before  removing  to  the  West,  Mr.  Balcom 
married  in  Steuben  county,  New  York,  Mit-s 
Jane  E.  Besly,  an  estimable  lady  who  has 
long  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the 
highest  social  circles  of  the  city.  They  had 
no  children.  The  family  home  is  an  elegant 
mansion  at  No.  2027  Michigan  avenue. 

Mr.  Balcom  possessed  the  strong  physical 
qualities  characteristic  of  his  family.  Until 
the  last  year  of  his  life  he  was  vigorous  in 
body  and  mind.  As  he  approached  the  four 
score  limit  of  life  his  powers  became  sensibly 
enfeebled,  and  on  the  first  day  of  November, 
1893,  his  life  ended,  in  the  seventy-ninth 
year  of  his  age. 


WILLIAM    EMERSON    STRONG. 


Since  the  early  colonial  times,  far  back 
when  the  Puritans  were  leaving  the  British 
Isles  in  great  numbers  to  escape  a  galling 
and  persistent  persecution  for  their  religious 
opinions,  and  were  crossing  the  wide  and 
tempestuous  ocean  and  landing  on  the  rocky 
coast  of  New  England,  the  Strong  family 
has  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
E  iglish  race  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Still  further  back,  before  an  English  settle- 
ment had  been  founded  on  this  hemisphere, 
certainly  as  early  as  1545,  members  of  the 
family  had  been  distinguished  in  the 
civil  and  military  annals  of  Great  Britain, 
were  faithful  supporters  of  the  Crown  and 
defenders  of  the  faith,  and  were  honored  by 
their  sovereign  with  various  commissions, 
emoluments  and  promotions  as  rewards  for 
gallant  military  service  and  upright  citizen- 
ship. There  is  good  evidence  to  support  the 
belief  that  the  name  was  originally  Mc- 
Strachan.and  that  by  successive  changes  it  be- 
came Strachan,  Strachn,  and  finally  Strong. 
As  far  back  as  the  family  genealogy  can  be 
traced,  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  each 
had  a  branch  of  the  family,  and  the  three 
branches,  still  further  back,  were  probably 


closely  connected  by  consanguineous  ties, 
though  it  is  possible  that  two  or  more  locali- 
ties may  have  originated  a  name  of  such  evi- 
dent signification.  As  far  back  as  the  family 
records  have  been  followed,  each  had  a  sepa- 
rate crest,  but  there  is  such  a  striking  simi- 
larity in  the  three  that  their  common  origin 
is  suggested  if  not  proved.  The  principal 
figure  is  an  eagle  with  its  wings  outspread, 
and  this  constitutes  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture of  the  crest  of  each  of  the  branches. 
But  here  the  similarity  ceases.  The  crest  of 
the  English  branch,  from  which  division  the 
Strongs  of  the  United  States  trace  their  de- 
scent, may  be  described  as,  "  a  mural  coro- 
net, gold  ;  a  demi-eagle,  wings  outspread, 
gold."  The  rim  of  the  coronet  is  made  to 
resemble  a  battlement,  and  the  coronet  was 
no  doubt  bestowed  upon  a  member  of  the 
family  as  a  military  reward  for  having  gal- 
lantly scaled,  or  forced  a  breach  through,  the 
walls  of  the  enemy.  Tradition  says  that  the 
motto  of  the  family  was  "Tentanda  via  est," 
meaning  "  A  way  must  be  tried,"  or  "  Try, 
try  again."  This  is  the  motto  of  the  Strong 
family  of  Lyman  Abbey  ;  but  there  is  no  cer- 
tain evidence  that  the  founder  of  the  branch 
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in  this  country  was  connected  with  that  at 
Lyman  Abbey.  However,  it  is  presumable 
that  all  bearing  the  name  originated  from  a 
common  stock,  and  that  all,  therefore,  may 
claim  a  share  of  the  ancient  or  mediaeval 
family  renown. 

The  first  of  the  name  to  cross  the  Atlan- 
tic was  John  Strong  who  was  born  atTaun- 
ton,  England,  in  1605,  and  was  the  son  of 
Richard,  whose  father  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  lived  to  a  great  age.  Embarking  at 
Plymouth,  England,  March  20,  1630,  John 
Strong,  after  a  tempestuous  voyage  of  over 
seventy,  days  during  which  the  good  ship 
"Mary  and  John"  was  driven  far  out  of  its 
course,  was  landed  unexpectedly  at  Nantas- 
ket,  Mass.,  May  30, 1630.  He  first  resided 
at  Dorchester,  which  town  he  helped  to  found, 
but  in  1633  moved  to  Hingham,  Mass.,  in 
1638  to  Cohannett,  Mass.,  which  was  after- 
ward called  Taunton;  in  1645  to  Windsor, 
Conn.,  all  of  which  towns  he  assisted  in  found- 
ing, and  in  1659  to  Northampton,  Mass., 
where  he  lived  for  forty  years,  following  the 
occupation  of  a  tanner.  On  the  colonial 
records  his  name  was  spelled  both  Strong 
and  Stronge,  and  he  was  often  required  to 
serve  as  a  juror  in  the  commissioner's  court. 
In  1638  he  was  chosen  constable  of  Cohan- 
nett, or  Taunton,  and  in  1669  was  appointed 
one  of  a  committee  of  seven  to  divide  certain 
lands  at  Hadley,  a  portion  of  which  was  set 
apart  for  the  maintainance  of  a  new  minis- 
ter. He  was  a  prominent  church  man  and 
a  conscientious  worker  for  the  advancement 
of  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  is  known  to 
history  as  "Elder"  John  Strong, owing  to  the 
fact  that  on  the  24th  of  June,  1663,  he  was, 
with  due  but  simple  ceremony,  chosen 
ruling  elder  of  his  church.  He  was  twice 
married,  his  first  wife  dying  on  the  ocean, 
and  his  second  wife  being  Abigail  Ford,  with 
whom  he  lived  happily  for  fifty-eight  years 
and  by  whom  he  had  a  family  of  sixteen 
children.  He  lived  a  useful  and  honorable 
life  and  passed  away  in  1699  at  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety-four  years. 

The  direct  line    of  descent    from    Elder 


John  Strong  to  Gen.  William  Emerson 
Strong  is  as  follows  :  John,  born  in  1G05; 
Samuel,  born  in  1652;  Nebimiah,  born  in 
1694;  Simeon  (senior),  born  in  1736;  Simeon 
(junior),  born  in  1764;  John  E.,  born  in 
1802;  William  E.,  born  August  10,  1840. 
Of  this  line,  Simeon  (senior)  became  a  great 
lawyer  at  Amherst,  Massachusetts.  He 
graduated  with  distinction  from  Yale  in 
1756,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and  imme- 
diately thereafter  began  the  study  of  theo- 
logy, and  later  was  duly  ordained  to  preach. 
Owing  to  a  severe  pulmonary  complaint,  he 
did  not  settle  in  the  ministry  anywhere 
though  of  ten  invited,  but  continued  to  preach 
under  special  calls  for  several  years.  As  a 
minister  he  was  famous  for  his  fire,  elo- 
quence, extraordinary  power  of  extemporiz- 
ing, and  for  his  blameless  conduct  and  con- 
sistent morals.  He  finally  determined  to 
study  law,  which  he  did  under  his  kinsman, 
the  very  talented  Col.  John  Worthington,  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  in  1761  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  As  a  lawyer  he  had 
no  superior  in  all  New  England.  His  won- 
derful gift  of  speaking  extemporaneously,  his 
pathos  and  eloquence,  his  searching  analysis 
and  pitiless  logic,  his  rare  legal  learning  and 
ripe  scholarship,  his  fine  presence  and  charm- 
ing individuality,  and  his  character,  of  the 
strictest  integrity,  placed  him  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  his  profession.  He  was  chosen 
by  his  fellow  citizens  to  represent  them  in 
the  general  court  from  1767  to  1769;  be- 
came a  State  senator  in  1793,  and  served  as 
a  justice  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  of 
Massachusetts  from  1800  to  1805.  By  reason 
of  his  high  character,  great  knowledge  of  the 
law  and  prominence  in  public  affairs,  he  was 
granted  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Har- 
vard College  in  1805.  He  died  in  that  year  at 
the  age  of  sixty-nine.  He  was  a  cotem- 
porary  of  his  cousin  Gov.  Caleb  Strong,  of 
Massachusetts,  the  latter  being  fifth  in  an- 
other line  of  descent  from  Elder  John 
Strong,  the  founder  of  the  family  in 
America. 
John  Emerson  Strong,  sixth  in  direct  line 
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from  Elder  John  Strong,  was  born  in  1802 
and  in  1829  was  united  in  marriage  to  Abi- 
gail Percival,  daughter  of  Joseph  Percival, 
of  Sandwich,  Massachusetts.  Before  his 
marriage  he  was  engaged  in  merchandising 
at  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  but  in  1827 
moved  to  Granville,  New  York,  where  he 
became  a  manufacturer  of  woolen  goods  and 
resided  until  1849.  He  then  removed  to 
Lockport,  New  York,  where  he  continued 
the  latter  business  until  1853, when  he  came 
to  the  West  and  engaged  in  farming  at  Clin- 
ton, Wisconsin.  He  died  at  Kacine  in  1861, 
beloved  for  his  fascinating  social  qualities 
and  respected  for  his  many  virtues. 

General  William  Emerson  Strong  was  the 
seventh  in  direct  line  from  Elder  John 
Strong  and  was  born  at  Granville,  New  York, 
in  1840.  He  was  nearly  thirteen  years  of 
age  when  his  father  moved  to  Clinton,  Wis- 
consin, and  was  there  put  to  work  on  the 
farm,  doing  a  man's  labor  after  reaching  the 
age  of  fifteen  years.  He  was  educated  at  the 
common  schools  and  prior  to  his  seventeenth 
year  attended  Beloit  College  six  months,  and 
later  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Massachu- 
setts, where  he  prepared  himself  for  college. 
In  1856  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Strong 
&  Fuller,  of  Racine,  and  there  pursued  his 
studies  as  he  could  spare  the  time,  per- 
forming the  duties  of  a  clerk  to  help  defray 
his  expenseSjUntil  1861, when  he  successfully 
passed  the  required  examination  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar. 

It  was  his  intention  to  enter  Harvard  Col- 
lege the  following  September,  having  passed 
his  examination  for  the  Sophomore  year  at 
Phillips  Academy,  but,  receiving  severe  in- 
juries from  a  fall  while  exercising,  his  entry 
into  Harvard  was  thereby  postponed,  and,  a 
little  Irter,  the  call  for  troops  in  defense  of 
the  Union  changed  his  plans  and  the  whole 
current  of  his  life.  He  was  twenty  years  of 
age,  able,  patriotic,  adventurous  and  en- 
dowed with  the  courage  and  instinct  of  a 
military  man,  and  accordingly,  at  the  first 
request  for  troops,  he  issued  a  call  for  volun- 
teers and  soon  had  a  full  company  enrolled, 


of  which  he  was  elected  captain.  His  com- 
mand was  accepted  and  assigned  to  the  Sec- 
ond Wisconsin  regiment  as  Company  F,  and 
later  was  attached  to  the  brigade  of  Col. 
William  Tecumseh  Sherman,  with  which 
body  of  troops  he  participated  in  the  en- 
gagement at  Blackburn's  Ford,  July  18,  and 
at  Bull  Bun,  July  21. 

From  the  24th  of  April  until  the  12th  of 
September  he  served  as  captain  of  Company 
F,  participating  in  all  the  memorable  move- 
ments of  his  gallant  command.  One  day, 
while  engaged  in  extending  his  pickets,  he 
was  surprised  and  captured  by  five  confed- 
erates. He  was  asked  to  deliver  up  his  pis- 
tols, whereupon  he  replied  "  Certainly,  gen- 
tlemen," and  pulling  them  out  suddenly 
shot  and  killed  three  of  his  captors  before 
they  could  recover  themselves  and,  put  the 
other  two  to  swift  and  unceremonious  flight. 
The  audacity  of  this  act  was  the  reason  of 
its  success,  and  was  characteristic  of  all  the 
military  performances  of  General  Strong, 
who  owed  his  military  advancement  to  his 
coolness,  courage,  audacity  in  moments  of 
extreme  peril, and  conspicuous  soldierly  qual- 
ities and  conduct.  His  first  wound  was  a 
gun  shot  through  the  cheek,  which  cut  a 
furrow  in  his  tongue,  but  failed  to  stop  his 
commands  to  his  company  or  his  cheers  for 
the  old  flag.  On  the  12th  of  September, 
1861,  he  received  his  commission  as  major 
of  the  Second  Wisconsin  regiment  of  vol- 
unteers. In  October,  1862,  owing  to  his 
known  skill,  readiness  and  ability,  he  was 
changed  to  special  detail  and  was  assigned 
to  duty  on  the  staff  of  General  Kean  as  in- 
spector-general, Sixth  Division,  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  and  as  such  served  acceptably  for 
two  months.  He  was  then  transferred  on 
special  duty  to  the  staff  of  General  J.  B.  Mc- 
Pherson,  where  he  became  inspector-general 
of  the  right  wing,  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 
On  February  10,  1863,  he  was  commissioned 
lieutenant-colonel  and  assistant-inspector 
general  of  the  Seventeenth  Army  Corps, 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  on  April  20, 
1864,  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  the 
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department  and  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
and  as  such  served  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
May  19,  1864.  Besides  these  general  duties 
he  served  as  chief  staff  to  General  0.  0. 
Hotard  during  the  march  from  Atlanta 
to  the  sea,  and  in  the  Carolinas.  He  was 
commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Second  Wisconsin  regiment  in  1864,  was 
brevetted  colonel  to  date  from  September  1, 
1864,  and  brigadier-general  to  rank  from 
March  21,  1865.  From  May  19,  1865,  to 
September  1, 1866,  the  war  having  ended, 
he  was  assigned  to  duty  under  General 
Howard  as  inspector-general  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau,  and  at  the  latter  date  was 
honorably  mustered  out  after  five  years, 
four  months  and  seven  days  of  active,  gal- 
lant and  honorable  service. 

During  the  war  he  participated  in  the  fol- 
lowing movements,  campaigns,  skirmishes 
and  battles  :  Blackburn's  Ford,  July  18, 
1861 ;  Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861 ;  Port  Gib- 
son, May  1 ;  Raymond,  May  12  ;  Jackson, 
May  14  ;  Champion's  Hill,  May  16  ;  Black 
River  Bridge,  May  17 ;  Siege  of  Vicksburg, 
May  18  to  July  4,  1863 ;  Champaign  to 
Meredian,  February  3  to  28  ;  Champaign  to 
Atlanta,  May  5  to  September  5;  Resaca, 
May  14,  15,  16  ;  Dallas,  May  28  to  June  1 ; 
New  Hope  Church,  June  2  to  4  ;  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  June  14  to  July  2  ;  Nickajack 
Creek,  July  4 ;  Atlanta,  July  20,  21  and  22; 
Ezra  Chapel,  July  28  ;  Jonesboro,  Septem- 
ber 1  ;  Lovejoy  Station,  September  2  to  5 ; 
Campaign  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  Novem- 
ber and  December ;  Fort  McAlister,  Dec- 
ember 13  ;  skirmishes  around  Savannah, 
1864  ;  campaign  of  the  Carolinas,  January 
to  March,  1865;  Beutonville,  surrender  of 
Johnston's  army,  April  26,  1865 ;  grand 
review  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  May,  1865. 
In  addition  to  the  above  he  raised  the  stars 
and  stripes  over  the  court  house  at  Vicks- 
burg, upon  its  capitulation,  July  4,  1863  ; 
and  received  the  last  order  of  the  lamented 
General  McPherson,  who  was  shot  at  Atlanta 
July  22,  1864,  and  led  the  forlorn  and 
daring  charge  to  recover  his  body  from  the 


enemy.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
citizen  soldiery  in  the  Federal  service.  With- 
out any  previous  military  training,  and  still 
under  his  majority,  he  exhibited  marked 
capacity  for  the  service,  and  kindled  the  ad- 
miration of  his  superior  officers  by  his 
promptitude,  courage  and  intelligence. 
Without  a  single  exception,  his  military 
duty  was  performed  with  rare  ability  and 
unflinching  courage,  and  he  retired  at  the 
close  of  the  war  to  civil  life,  having  earned 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  fellow  citizens 
and  his  country. 

After  the  war  his  military  ability  was 
fully  recognized  by  his  appointment  to  various 
semi- military  positions.  In  April,  1876,  he 
was  named  inspector-general  of  the  Illi- 
nois National  Guard,  to  rank  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  from  April  6,  1876,  and  vhe  following 
year  was  appointed  inspector-general  and 
inspector  of  rifle  practice  on  the  staff  of 
Gov.  Culluin,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  to  date  from  July  3,  1877.  In  1879 
he  was  again  appointed  inspector-general  on 
the  Governor's  staff.  He  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  organization  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Illinois,  to  which  he  gave  much  per- 
sonal oversight  and  assistance. 

Soon  after  quitting  the  army  General 
Strong  became  a  member  of  the  Peshtigo 
Lumber  company,  of  which,  a  little  later,  he' 
was  elected  secretary  and  treasurer,  which 
positions  he  acceptably  filled  for  over  six 
years.  In  October,  1873,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  company,  and  continued  to 
officiate  as  such  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
stockholders  for  a  period  of  eighteen  years, 
or  until  his  death,  April  10,  1891.  He  was 
interested  in  the  construction  of  the  Sturgeon 
Bay  Canal,  and  in  1872  was  elected  treasurer 
and  assistant  secretary  of  the  Sturgeon  Bay 
and  Lake  Michigan  Ship  Canal  and  Harbor 
company,  of  which  he  was  a  stockholder  and 
director.  Asa  business  man  he  was  as  much 
of  a  success  as  he  was  in  the  military  service. 
His  observation  was  keen  and  discriminating, 
his  judgment  sound  and  accurate  and  his 
dealings  clean  and  honest.  His  mind  was 
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comprehensive,  which  fact  enabled  him  to 
form  wise  conclusions  and  anticipate  com- 
mercial fluctuations.  At  his  death  he  left  a 
large  estate. 

He  took  pleasure  in  sociability,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  of  the  Com- 
mercial club,  of  the  Chicago  Literary  club 
and  of  the  George  II.  Thomas  Post,  G.  A. 
R.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  Florence, 
Italy,  April  10,  1891,  he  was  making  a  tour 
of  Europe,  and  was  a  director  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition.  He  was  highly  cul- 
tured, a  great  lover  of  the  fine  arts,  of  books 
and  of  the  chase.  He  owned  a  fine  and  very 
valuable  collection  of  war  records,  letters, 
documents  and  trophies,  and  besides  was  a 
great  traveler  as  well  as  a  cosmopolitan  and 
humanitarian.  His  appearance  was  prepos- 
sessing, and  his  manner  warm  and  charming. 

He  was  a  staunch  Republican,  and  rendered 
his  party  valuable  service.  As  a  member 


of  the  local  executive  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Republican  convention  of  1880,  he 
was  given  charge  of  the  convention  building, 
and  was  unanimously  appointed  sergeant-at- 
arms  upon  the  assembling  of  the  delegates. 
No  large  gathering  in  this  city  was  ever 
managed  as  quietly  and  satisfactorily  as  this 
convention.  So  well  were  his  services  ap- 
preciated, he  was  publicly  thanked  by  the 
convention  in  a  resolution  introduced  by 
General  Garfield. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1867,  he  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Bostwick  Ogden, 
the  accomplished  daughter  of  Mahlon  D. 
Ogden,  and  a  niece  of  Hon.  William  B. 
Ogden,  the  first  mayor  of  Chicago.  To 
them  were  born  three  children:  William  E. 
Strong,  Jr.,  Henrietta  Strong  and  Mary 
Strong. 

General  Strong's  father  was  first  cousin  to 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


COLONEL    WILLIAM    HALE   THOMPSON. 


The  late  Colonel  Thompson  was  born  at 
Durham,  N.  H.,  May  9,  1838.  He  was  of 
distinguished  ancestry,  inheriting,  with  an 
honorable  name,  physical  strength,  grace 
and  beauty,  a  fine  mental  organization,  and 
an  ample  fortune.  These,  improved  by 
broad  culture,  resolute  purpose  and  a  life 
of  uprightness  and  rectitude,  carried  him 
to  an  enviable  place  in  the  regard  and  af- 
fection of  men,  and  enabled  him  during  a 
life,  all  too  short  to  develop  all  its  strength 
and  quality,  to  achieve  much  for  his  own 
fame,  for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  and  for 
the  advantage  of  his  cotemporaries — the 
builders  of  Chicago. 

To  go  no  further  back  in  an  ancestry 
which  is  traced  from  honorable  sources  in 
the  mother  country,  his  great  grandfather, 
Hon.  Ebenezer  Thompson,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  New  Hampshire,  having  been 
a  councillor  under  both  the  temporary  and 
state  constitutions,  a  member  of  the  revolu- 
tionary committee  of  safety,  a  judge  of  the 


court  of  common  pleas  and  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  judicature  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  father  of  Colonel  Thompson  was 
Capt.  Ebenezer  Thompson,  a  vessel-owner 
and  prominent  man  in  public  affairs.  He 
gave  his  son  the  best  educational  advantages 
attainable  in  his  early  youth,  sending  him  to 
the  Merrimac  Institute  at  Reed's  Ferry, 
New  Hampshire,  and  afterwards  to  the  Phil- 
lips Exeter  academy,  where  he  applied  him- 
self to  his  studies  with  commendable  dili- 
gence. Unfortunately  for  his  scholastic 
career  his  parents  died  when  he  was  fourteen 
years  old,  and  he  was  withdrawn  from  school 
and  went  to  live  with  his  uncle,  Captain 
Jacob  W.  Thompson,  who  was  his  guardian, 
and  who  resided  at  Portsmouth.  What 
might  have  been  his  career  had  not  this 
untoward  event  changed  the  course  of  his 
life  can  only  be  conjectured.  Perhaps  his 
fine  native  qualities,  matured  by  a  liberal 
education,  might  have  led  him  into  the  path 
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of  professional  life,  and  launched  him  upon 
a  course  already  so  plainly  indicated  by  the 
eminent  career  of  his  great-grandfather. 
However,  we  do  not  make  our  environment, 
and  circumstances  directed  the  young  man's 
course  in  aline  which  enabled  him  to  render 
high  patriotic  service  to  his  country,  and  to 
become  in  due  time,  an  exemplary  citizen  of 
Chicago,  inspiring  and  guiding  her  civic  life 
with  his  high  qualities  of  mind  and  heart. 

After  remaining  for  two  years  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  uncle,  the  lad  took  a 
course,  not  unusual  among  boys  bred  in  a  sea- 
port, but  not  expected  of  one  who  was  an 
heir  of  no  inconsiderable  fame  and  fortune. 
He  broke  away  from  the  quiet  and  gentle 
life  which  he  had  hitherto  led,  and  shipped 
before  the  mast  on  a  merchant  vessel,  where 
he  was  cast  upon  his  own  resources  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  years,  and  was  buffeted  by  storms 
and  harassed  by  the  uncongenial  life  of  the 
forecastle.  He  met  the  ordeal  with  an  un- 
daunted spirit,  and  the  following  year  was 
promoted  to  be  second  officer  on  the  vessel. 
After  two  years  of  cruising,  during  which  he 
doubled  Cape  Horn  three  times,  he  met  with 
an  accident  while  his  ship  lay  in  the  harbor 
of  San  Francisco,  falling  into  the  hold  of 
the  vessel  and  crushing  his  left  arm.  The 
injury  was  so  serious  that  the  surgeon  thought 
amputation  advisable,but  the  young  man  re- 
sisted so  strenuously  that  the  suggestion  was 
abandoned  and  the  arm  saved,  though  for  a 
long  time  it  was  useless. 

This  distaste  for  seafaring  life  turned  his 
attention  again  to  mercantile  pursuits,  and  in 
1856,  now  eighteen  years  old,  he  obtained  a 
situation  in  the  counting  house  of  Messrs. 
Cummings  and  Lee,  East  India  commission 
merchants  at  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Here 
he  remained  for  five  years,  perfecting  himself 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  business, 
and  unconsciously  preparing  himself  for  the 
distinguished  career  which  awaited  him. 

While  following  his  mercantile  pursuits, 
he  joined  a  military  organization,  the  "Ti- 
gers," under  command  of  Capt.  Chas.  0. 
Kogers,  thus  adding  another  to  the  qual- 


ifications   which    were  fitting  him   for  his 
career. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  be- 
ing then  twenty  three  years  of  age,  he  offered 
his  services  to  the  government.  Being  of  so 
distinguished  connection,  and  of  such  unus- 
ual qualifications  he  was  offered  a  choice  of 
three  responsible  positions.  Following  his 
early  predilection  for  the  sea,  and  upon  the 
advice  of  Hon.  John  P.  Hale,  then  a  Sena- 
tor of  the  United  States  and  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  naval  affairs,  he  chose 
that  of  paymaster  in  the  navy.  Upon  the 
usual  examination  by  the  naval  board,  he 
obtained  the  second  appointment  in  a  com- 
petition by  thirty-six  candidates,and  was  soon 
commissioned  assistant  paymaster,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant.  On  the  2nd  of  October, 
1861,  he  was  ordered  to  duty  on  board  the 
United  States  sloop  of  war  Mohican,  of  the 
squadron  commanded  by  Admiral  Dupont. 
Sailing  from  New  York  on  the  20th  of  Oc- 
tober, the  fleet  was  soon  engaged  in  the 
fierce  naval  struggles  of  the  opening  of  the 
war.  It  was  engaged  at  Port  Royal,  South 
Carolina,  on  the  7th  of  November,  captured 
Ferdnandino,Florida,  and  other  seaports,  and 
was  in  several  encounters  with  the  defenses 
of  Charleston,  especially  the  beleagured  Fort 
Sumter. 

The  following  July  he  was  promoted  to  be 
paymaster,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
commander,  and  was  ordered  to  report  to 
Admiral  David  G.  Farragut,  on  the  flag- 
ship Snsquehanna,  of  the  western  division, 
commanded  by  Commander  Hitchcock.  For 
nearly  a  year  his  ship  participated  in  all  the 
brilliant  engagements  about  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  capture  of  the 
forts  that  guarded  New  Orleans  and  of  the 
"Crescent  City"  herself,  which  have  made 
the  name  and  fame  of  Farragut  a  precious 
inheritance  of  valor  and  glorious  achieve- 
ment to  the  gallant  American  navy.  On  the 
30th  of  July,  1863,  Col.  Thompson  was 
ordered  to  report  to  Admiral  S.  P.  Lee,  who 
commanded  the  North  Atlantic  squadron,  on 
board  the  U.  S.  frigate  Pennsylvania.  There 
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he  was  assigned  to  duty  as  Fleet  Pay  muster. 
The  fleet  at  that  time  consisted  of  sixteen 
ships  of  war,  which  number  was  soon  in- 
creased to  fifty,  widely  scattered  along  the 
coast.  Of  course  the  duties  in  which  Lieu- 
tenant Thompson  were  engaged  were  not 
belligerent,  though  they  subjected  him  to  all 
the  dangers  and  perils  of  the  fiery  tempests  to 
which  his  ship  was  exposed.  While  he  was 
deprived  of  the  stimulus  to  valor  which  par- 
ticipation in  such  encounters  inspires,  he  was 
subjected  to  all  the  strain  upon  his  endur- 
ance and  to  the  same  trial  of  his  courage 
which  the  most  active  participation  would 
have  brought. 

The  responsibilities  of  his  position  were 
great,  and  the  labor  which  it  entailed  appall- 
ing. His  was  the  largest  disbursing  office  in 
the  naval  service.  The  vessels  of  the  fleet 
were  often  separated  and  sometimes  hun- 
dreds of  miles  apart,  and  for  long  periods. 
It  was  a  high  testimony  to  his  worth  and 
business  acumen,  that  upon  the  settlement 
of  his  accounts  in  the  treasury,  the  auditor 
should  have  been  impelled  to  address  him  a 
letter,  commending  his  accuracy  and  fidelity, 
and  dwelling  upon  the  peculiar  intricacy 
and  difficulty  of  the  service  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged. 

While  enjoying  a  furlough  among  the 
scenes  of  his  boyhood,  Lieutenant  Thompson 
was  married  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  to 
Miss  Medora  Gale,  Jan.  26,  1864. 

The  war  over,  the  vessels  of  the  navy, 
which  had  greatly  increased  both  in  size  and 
power  during  the  co»flict,  were  scattered  to 
distant  seas.  On  the  10th  of  March,  1866, 
Lieutenant  Thompson  was  appointed  naval 
storekeeper  at  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  The  duty  was  not  an  at- 
tractive one,  and  the  quiet  life  which  it  of- 
fered was  in  strong  contrast  with  the  stirring 
events  in  which  the  young  officer  hud  been 
engaged.  It  was  a  deadly  climate,  and  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  persuasions  of  the  young 
wife  overcame  the  professional  pride  of  the 
officer,  and  induced  him  to  tender  his  resig- 
nation. 


As  soon  as  arrangements  could  be  con-  . 
eluded,  and  the  visits  to  his  former  home 
and  friends  paid,  the  young  couple  came  to 
Chicago,  where  the  father  of  Mrs.  Thompson, 
Mr.  Stephen  F.  Gale,  had  long  resided,  and 
where  she  had  been  born.  His  settlement 
here  was  in  April,  1868. 

Mr.  Thompson  entered  with  enthusiasm 
into  the  life  of  the  city.  He  carefully  in- 
formed himself  as  to  the  prospects  for  appre- 
ciation in  values,  and  with  rare  good  judg- 
ment invested  his  ample  means  in  property, 
in  various  localities,  some  of  which  he  im- 
proved. Among  other  structures  the  substan- 
tial and  spacious  block  which  bears  his  name, 
situated  on  West  Madison  street,  was  erected. 
His  dealings  in  real  estate  during  the  twenty- 
three  years  of  his  residence  here  were  large 
and,  in  the  main,  profitable. 

But  it  was  not  in  business  that  Colonel 
Thompson  chiefly  impressed  himself  on  the 
life  of  the  city.  The  qualities  that  lead  to 
business  success  are  far  inferior  in  dignity 
and  power,  to  others  of  which  the  world  or- 
dinarily takes  less  note.  There  is  a  power  of 
personality,  an  impress  of  gentlemanliness 
and  quiet  dignity,  an  influence  of  innate 
qualities  of  the  soul,  too  subtle  to  be  analyzed, 
which,  like  the  aroma  of  flowers,  pervade 
and  perfume  the  social  atmosphere.  These 
enkindle  love  and  the  gentle  affections, 
promote  manliness,  and  diffuse  a  spirit  of  re- 
finement and  nobility  through  all  the  ranks  of 
social  life.  Their  influence  is  gentle,  refining 
and  elevating.  It  is  based  on  a  pure  char- 
acter, raised  into  observation  by  acts  of  gener- 
osity, patriotism  and  public  service,  and  re- 
ceiving its  crown  in  the  esteem  and  love  of  all 
who  come  in  contact  with  it.  Such  was  the 
life  which  Colonel  Thompson  led  for  twenty- 
three  years,  in  Chicago. 

But  he  was  not  left  to  undisturbed  repose, 
he  had  qualities  which  the  public  was  quick 
to  recognize  as  fitting  him  for  public  service. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Thirtieth  General 
Assembly  in  1877,  receiving  a  plurality 
of  6,251  votes,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  his  term  was  re-elected.  Although  the 
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candidate  of  the  Kupublican  party,  to 
which  he  was  warmly  attached,  the  election 
was  not  so  much  a  partisan  success  as  it  was 
a  testimonial  of  public  confidence  and  es- 
teem. On  taking  his  seat  for  the  second 
term  Colonel  Thompson  received  a  nattering 
vote  for  speaker  of  the  house,  and  would  no 
doubt  have  been  elected,  had  not  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor, who  presided  in  the  other 
house,  been  a  resident  of  Chicago. 

Colonel  Thompson  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  State  and  municipal  indebted- 
ness, and  a  member  of  the  committees  on 
railroads  and  revenue.  He  possessed  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  parliamentary  law  and 
developed 'an  oratorical  power  which  soon 
made  him  leader  of  the  house  and  most  influ- 
ential in  its  proceedings.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  he  snatched  victory  from  defeat, 
and  secured  the  passage  of  measures  which  he 
espoused  which  nothing  but  his  aggressive 
boldness  and  fervor  of  oratory  could  have 
saved.  Those  which  chiefly  engaged  his  at- 
tention and  which  he  championed  were:  a  bill 
to  collect  delinquent  taxes,  by  which  $3,000,- 
000  were  recovered  to  the  treasury  of  Chicago 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost;  a  bill 
which  at  the  time  had  little  claim  to  pub- 
lic favor,  but  which  the  result  has  shown  to 
have  been  wisely  conceived  and  adapted  to 
accomplish  great  good, — for  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  animals;  the  other  measure 
that  enlisted  hi/  warmest  interest  and 
unwearied  support  was  a  bill  to  re-organize 
the  militia  of  the  State,  and  creating  the 
Illinois  National  Guard.  The  efficient  mili- 
tary organization  that  has  since  prevailed, 
more  than  once  preserving  public  tranquility 
when  threatened  by  turbulent  mobs,  is  the 
fruit  and  outcome  of  his  tireless  legisla- 
tive labor. 

The  service  which  Colonel  Thompson  had 
rendered  in  organizing  the  National  Guard, 
and  in  infusing  into  it  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
patriotic  spirit,  was  recognized  by  Governor 
Cullom,  who  in  1877  appointed  him  upon  his 
military  staff  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  A 
few  years  later  he  was  chosen  lieutenant 


colonel  of  the  Sixth  Battalion  of  the  Illinois 
National  Guard,  and  when  this  nucleus  was 
raised  to  a  regiment  by  his  efforts  he  was 
elected  regimental  colonel.  Upon  the  con- 
solidation of  the  second  with  the  sixth  regi- 
ment in  1882,  he  was  elected  to  the  command 
of  the  new  Second  regiment,  which,  through 
the  pressure  of  other  engagements,  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  after  two  years  of  service. 

Colonel  Thompson  was  chosen  president 
of  the  West  Chicago  Protective  League  in 
1887,  whose  purpose  was  to  oppose  the  ap- 
propriation of  streets  and  public  places  by 
the  tracks  of  elevated  railways.  His  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  subject,  and  his 
persuasive  and  convincing  appeals,  enabled 
him  to  raise  a  strong  and,  for  the  time,  prev- 
alent opposition  to  the  schemes.  However 
mistaken  he  may  have  been  in  the  advocacy 
of  this  measure,  it  was  based  on  a  conviction 
of  duty,  and  was  founded  on  strong  reasons 
of  public  utility  and  immunity  from  the  in- 
sidious approach  of  corporate  cupidity. 

In  the  midst  of  his  career  of  domestic  en- 
joyment, of  successful  business,  and  of  pub- 
lic service,  his  usually  good  health  was 
threatened  by  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  which 
he  seemed  to  have  surmounted  when 
grave  derangements  of  the  heart's  action 
supervened,  and  his  life  closed  on  the  17th 
of  November,  1891.  The  family  that  sur- 
vives him  are  Mrs.  Thompson,  three  sons 
and  a  daughter.  The  sons  are  William 
Hale,  Gale  and  Percival,  and  the  daughter 
Helen. 

The  funeral  cortege  that  bore  his  remains 
from  his  late  residence,  No.  25  Delaware 
Place,  to  Unity  church,  where  the  last  obse- 
quies were  performed  by  Dr.  Thomas,  was 
one  of  the  most  notable  that  have  ever 
paid  tribute  of  respect  to  a  private  citizen. 
The  honorary  bearers  who  assisted  the  chosen 
friends  in  their  last  sad  office  were  dele- 
gated by  patriotic  bodies  of  which  Colonel 
Thompson  had  been,  while  in  life,  an  orna- 
ment, and  of  one  of  which,  the  Loyal  League, 
he  was  at  the  time  of  his  decease  commander. 
Loving  tributes  to  his  memory  and  in  com- 
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memoration  of  his  virtues  were  voted  by  the 
Farragut  Naval  Association, the  Chicago  Vet- 
eran club,  the  U.  S.  Grant  Post,  G.  A.  R., 
the  Veteran  Union  League,  the  Real  Estate 
Board,  and  by  the  Masonic  bodies  of  which 
he  was  a  valued  and  beloved  brother.  Above 
all,  the  occasion  was  memorable  by  the  at- 


tendance, from  all  ranks  of  society,  of  those 
who  admired  his  qualities  as  a  citizen  and 
had  learned  to  love  one  whose  life  had  been 
an  expression  of  patriotism,  of  manliness,of 
kind  and  courteous  intercourse,  and  whose 
influence  had  been  to  broaden  and  deepen 
the  channels  of  human  brotherhood. 


JOSEPH    THATCHER    TORRENCE. 


Joseph  T.  Torrence  is  a  native  of  Mercer 
county,  Penn.  He  was  born  March  15th, 
1843,  to  James  and  Rebecca  Torrence,  both 
of  whom  were  natives  of  the  Keystone  State. 
Going  to  Sharpsburg,  he  was  there  employed 
three  years,  by  Mr.  John  P.  Agnew,  who 
owned  large  blast  furnaces;  and  thence  went 
to  Briar  Hill  furnace,  in  Ohio,  where  he 
worked  in  various  capacities,  finally  learning 
the  blacksmith  trade,  and  rising  to  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant-foreman  before  he  had 
reached  his  seventeenth  year.  During  these 
years  of  training  he  acquired  that  habit  of 
thoroughness  in  everything  he  undertook 
that  has  characterized  his  whole  subsequent 
life.  His  business  connected  with  the  fur- 
naces was  made  a  careful  study  in  all  its- 
details,  and  he  mastered  ifc  both  practically 
and  scientifically. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  war  of  the  rebell- 
ion, his  heart  was  stirred  with  patriotic 
ardor,  and,  at  the  call  of  President  Lincoln 
for  three  hundred  thousand  men,  he  prompt- 
ly offered  his  services,  enlisting  as  private  in 
company  A,  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  regi- 
mentjOhio  volunteer  infantry.  Though  young 
in  years,  he  had  a  strong  and  well-developed 
physique,  and  was  naturally  of  a  commanding 
spirit,  and  endowed  with  qualities  and  char- 
acteristics which  at  once  led  to  his  ap- 
pointment as  a  non-commissioned  officer.  He 
served  faithfully  in  the  numerous  engage- 
ments in  which  the  regiment  took  part  until 
the  battle  of  Perryville,  in  which  he  received 
four  wounds,  being  so  seriously  disabled  that 
he  was  granted  an  honorable  discharge  from 
the  army.  He  was  afterwards  given  a  life  pen- 


sion by  the  government.  He  recovered  suffic- 
iently to  leave  the  army  hospital,  and  returned 
to  Ohio  just  after  the  notorious  rebel,  Morgan, 
with  his  guerillas,  had  made  one  of  his  bold 
and  lawless  raids  into  the  State,  striking  terror 
to  the  hearts  of  all  Unionists.  Though  still 
suffering  from  his  wounds,  he  promptly  took 
command  of  the  volunteer  force  and  joined 
in  a  pursuit  which  led  to  the  capture  of  the 
noted  guerilla  and  his  band.  During  the 
next  five  years  he  was  in  the  service  of 'Messrs. 
Reis,  Brown  &  Berger,  at  Newcastle,  Penn- 
sylvania, first  having  charge  of  their  furnaces, 
and  later  managing  the  sale  of  their  entire 
product.  The  years  1867  and  1868  he  spent 
in  traveling  through  the  southern  States  on 
his  own  account,  as  an  expert  in  the  construc- 
tion of  blast  furnaces  and  rolling  mills.  In 
1869  he  removed  to  Chicago,  being  called 
thither  to  take  charge  of  the  furnaces  of  the 
Chicago  Iron  Works,  and  in  the  following  year 
became  connected  also  with  the  Joliet  Iron 
and  Steel  company.  In  addition  to  his  other 
duties,  he  superintended  the  construction  of 
furnaces  at  De  Pere,  Wisconsin,  and  Menom- 
inee,  Michigan,  and  later  built  two  improved 
furnaces  for  the  Joliet  Iron  and  Steel  com- 
pany, and  had  charge  of  them  until  his 
resignation  in  1874,  after  which  he  became 
consulting  engineer  for  the  Green  Bay  and 
Bangor  Furnace  company  at  Chicago.  His 
good  judgment,  his  cool-headedness,  his  tact 
in  managing  men,  his  eminent  fitness  for 
leadership,  and  his  familiarity  with  military 
matters  made  him  a  conspicuous  figure 
among  Chicago's  prominent,  public-spirited 
men,  and,  after  earnest  solicitation,  he 
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consented,  notwithstanding  his  overwhelm- 
ing duties,  to  accept  the  colonelcy  of  the 
Second  Kegiment  of  Illinois  Guards,  to 
which  position  he  was  elected,  and  duly  com- 
missioned by  Governor  Beveridge,  in  1874. 
After  the  law  organizing  the  guards  into 
three  brigades  took  effect,  he  was  recom- 
mended to  Governor  Cullom  as  the  most  suit- 
able man  to  be  appointed  brigadier  general  of 
the  First  Brigade.  Governor  Cullom  acted  on 
the  suggestion  and  sent  him  his  commission. 
This  was  just  on  the  eve  of  the  riots  at  Chi- 
cago in  August,  1877.  After  organizing  his 
staff,  he,  at  the  request  of  Monroe  Heath, 
then  mayor  of  Chicago,  established  his  head- 
quarters in  the  office  of  the  chief  of  police, 
and  at  once  proceeded  to  organize  cavalry 
and  artillery  forces  to  preserve  order,  and 
placed  guards  at  the  water  and  gas  works  to 
forestall  any  attempt  of  the  rioters  to  destroy 
them.  After  tlie  disturbance  in  Market 
square,  Mayor  Heath  and  the  city  council 
gave  General  Torrence  authority  to  clear 
the  streets.  The  following  extract  from 
General  Torrence's  official  report  to  Gover- 
nor Cullom,  dated  August  22d,  1877,  shows 
clearly  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and 
the  efficiency  of  his  energetic  policy: 
"  Upon  assuming  command,  I  at  once 
ordered  the  five  regiments  composing  my 
brigade,  the  First,  Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  B. 
Sherer,  the  Second,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
James  Quirk,  the  Third,  Colonel  J.  W.  R. 
Stambaugh,  the  Ninth,  Major  William  P. 
Chandler,  and  the  Tenth,  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel J.  B.  Parsons,  to  assemble  at  their  re- 
spective armories  and  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice. 
These  orders  were  obeyed  with  the  greatest 
alacrity.  At  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  same 
day,  July  26,  Captain  Williams,  of  the  First 
regiment,  was  despatched  to  the  corner  of 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee  avenues  in  command 
of  his  own  company,  Captain  Lackey's  Zou- 
aves and  the  Chicago  Light  Guard,  and  an 
hour  later  the  remainder  of  the  First  regi- 
ment, under  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
^'.vi-o-r,  was  ordered  to  the  Harrison  street 


police  station,  where  it  was  joined  by  one  gun 
of  Bolton's  veteran  battery.  With  this  force 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sherer  then  proceeded  to 
the  east  end  of  Twelfth  street  bridge,  where 
the  gun  was  placed  to  command  the  bridge, 
and  the  regiment  properly  posted  for  its 
support.  The  Second  regiment  was  simulta- 
neously posted  at  the  corner  of  West  Twelfth 
street  and  Halsted  street,  to  support  a  sec- 
ond gun  of  Bolton's  battery.  In  the  evening 
the  following-  changes  were  made  :  Four 
companies  of  the  Second  regiment,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Quirk,  were  stationed  on 
the  Halsted  street  viaduct,  and  three  compa- 
nies, under  Major  Murphv,  midvvay  between 
the  viaduct  and  Twelfth  street ;  two  compa- 
nies of  the  First  regiment  were  posted  at  the 
Twelfth  street  bridge,  two  at  Jefferson  street, 
and  two  east  of  West  Twelfth  Street  Turner 
Hall.  On  the  night  of  the  26th  of  July,  the 
troops  on  the  viaducts  being  molested  by  mis- 
siles and  pistol  shots  from  straggling  rioters. 
Colonel  Quirk  ordered  his  men  to  fire.  One 
volley  was  fired  at  9:10  p.  m.,  and  a  second 
at  10:30  p.  m.,  the  first  producing 
no  effect,  the  second  reducing  the  rioters 
to  silence.  All  remained  quiet  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  viaduct  for  the  rest  of  the 
night.  The  Union  Veterans,  a  force  com- 
posed wholly  of  old  and  tried  soldiers,  though 
not  connected  with  the  State  military  organi- 
zation, but  sworn  in  as  special  policemen,  re- 
ported to  me  for  duty  and  obeyed  orders  from 
my  headquarters.  This  command  was  organ- 
ized and  equipped  under  the  efficient  supervi- 
sion of  GeneralBeynolds,Colonel  Owen  Stuart, 
General  0.  L.  Mann  and  General  Martin 
Beem  on  the  24th  of  July,  and  from  that 
time  forward  was  almost  constantly  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  duties  which  were 
of  the  first  importance  to  the  preser- 
vation of  public  order.  Company  A 
(Captain  Lewis  E.  Jacobs)  and  Company  D 
(Captain  Charles  G.  French),  were  on  duty 
several  days  guarding  the  works  of  the  Phoe- 
nix Distilling  company,  which  were  seriously 
threatened  by  the  mobs.  Company  13  (Cap- 
tain L.  W.  Pierce)  was  the  first  fully  organ- 
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ized  and  equipped,  and  was  employed  during 
almost  the  whole  time  of  the  riots  in  guard- 
ing the  north  and  west  side  water  works. 
Company  F  (Captain  C.  K.  B.  Koch)  was 
mainly  occupied  in  protecting  the  distillery 
at  the  corner  of  Canalport  avenue  and 
Morgan  street.  General  Lieb  also  recruited 
and  commanded  a  company  of  veterans, 
numbering  seventy-two  men,  which  was  of 
the  greatest  service.  A  veteran  cavalry 
force  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  was  or- 
ganized by  Major  James  H.  D.  Daly,  assisted 
by  General  Shaffner.  This  command  was 
divided  into  three  companies,under  Captains 
C.  H.  Montgomerie  Agramonte,  Thomas  J. 
Waters  and  H.  C.  McNeill,  to  whom  was 
added  the  Chicago  Light  Cavalry,  under 
Captain  D.  Welter.  Immediately  upon 
being  mounted  and  equipped,  the  troops  of 
Captains  Waters,  McNeill,  and  Agramonte 
were  ordered  to  the  scene  of  disturbance  at 
the  Ilalsted  street  viaduct,  where  I  took 
command  of  the  cavalry  in  person,  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  which  we  remained  on 
duty  all  day,  making  many  charges,  captur- 
ing a  number  of  prisoners,  some  in  the  open 
streets  and  others  in  houses  from  which  shots 
had  been  fired,  and  dispersing  groups  of 
rioters.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate 
the  services  rendered  by  the  cavalry,  some  of 
whom  were  almost  constantly  in  the  saddle, 
performing  duties  of  the  most  exhausting 
and  harrassing  nature." 

Then,  after  referring  to  the  efficient  services 
of  certain  citizens*  organizations,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  militia  turned  out  in  greater 
numbers  than  was  customary  on  occasions  of 
parade,  and  expressing  thanks  to  all  who  had 
come  so  promptly  to  the  rescue  when  public 
safety  was  endangered,  the  report  closes: — 
"I  have  only  to  add  my  sincere  congratula- 
tions that,  through  efforts  of  all  in  prompt 
and  cordial  co-operation  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  mayor  and  other  civil  authorities, 
disorders  were  prevented  by  formidable  pre- 
parations, rather  than  allowed  to  reach  a 
height  where  a  sanguinary  remedy  would  have 
been  found  accessary.- 


"I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant, 

"JOSEPH  T.   TORRENCE, 

"Brigadier  General  Commanding." 
Throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  riots 
General  Torrence  proved  himself  master  of 
the  situation,  and  no  less  brave  than  able  in 
the  discharge  of  grave  and  responsible  duties. 
In  1881  he  resigned  his  command  in  the 
National  Guard,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  his 
private  duties,  and  after  closing  his  services 
with  the  Green  Bay  and  Bangor  Furnace 
company  he  became  associated  with  Messrs. 
Joseph  H.  Brown  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and 
Hale,  Ayer  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  in  organizing 
the  Joseph  H.  Brown  Iron  &  Steel  company, 
whose  plant  on  the  Calumet  river  was  after- 
wards leased  and  operated  by  Mr.  Brown's 
sons  and  General  Torrence.  The  Calumet 
Iron  &  Steel  company  subsequently  pur- 
chased the  plant  and  secured  General  Tor- 
rence as  consulting  engineer,  who  also  super- 
intended the  re-buildingof  the  works.  About 
this  time  he  became  interested  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  South  Chicago  and  Western 
Indiana  railroad  and  was  made  president  of 
that  company.  After  purchasing  a  one-half 
interest  in  the  rolling  mills  at  Evansville, 
Indiana,  in  1884,  he,  in  the  following  year, 
transferred  that  business  to  Hammond, 
Indiana,  where  a  new  plant  was  built.  Early 
in  1886  he  organized  the  Chicago  and  Calu- 
met Terminal  railway,  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
fer of  east  and  west  bound  freight  without 
bringing  it  into  the  city. 

In  May,  1887,  he  organized  the  Calumet 
Canal  and  Improvement  company,  witli  a 
capital  of  two  millions  of  dollars,  and  also 
the  Standard  Steel  and  Iron  company,  with 
a  capital  of  five  millions.  Under  the 
first  named  company,  title  to  some  eight 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  Indiana,  between 
the  Calumet  river  and  Lake  Michigan,  was 
secured,  and  under  the  last  named  was  ac-* 
quired  title  to  about  one  thousand  acres  in 
Lake  county,  "Indiana,  which,  under  General 
Torrence's  plans,  were  afterwards  laid  out  as 
the  town  of  East  Chicago.  As  a  part  of  this 
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plan,  realizing  the  need  of  a  permanent 
waterway  for  Government  purposes,  he  se- 
cured for  the  United  States,  without  cost,  a 
strip  of  land  two  hundred  feet  wide,  extend- 
ing from  the  Calumet  river  northwesterly 
to  Lake  Michigan,  with  a  branch  running 
westerly,  connecting  George  lake,  Wolf 
lake,  Calumet  river  and  Lake  Michigan. 
In  1890  he  organized  the  Chicago  Elevated 
Terminal  company,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  construct  an  elevated  road  with  sufficient 
capacity  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  num- 
erous railroads  entering  Chicago.  Of  all  these 
various  organizations  formed  by  him,  he  has 
been  president.  He,  however,  sold  his  inter- 
est in  the  Chicago  and  Calumet  Terminal 
railroad,  and  resigned  from  the  presidency 
of  the  Calumet  Canal  and  Improvement 
and  the  Standard  Steel  and  Iron  com- 
panies in  the  fall  of  1890. 

Aside  from  his  large  business  enterprises, 
General  Torrence  has  alwaysshown  commend- 
able interest  in  public  affairs.  He  is  an 
ardent  protectionist,  but  his  political  action 
is  not  controlled  by  any  party.  He  is  a  man 
of  commanding  appearance,  capable  of  close 
and  prolonged  application,  and  has  executive 
and  organizing  talents  of  a  very  high  order, 
that  fit  him  for  planning  and  prosecuting 
enterprises  of  vast  magnitude.  His  habits 
are  simple,  and  he  has  always  abstained  from 
the  use  of  intoxicants  and  tobacco.  His  en- 
terprises have  yielded  him  an  ample  fortune, 


and  he  is  counted  among  the  most  promi- 
nent and  substantial  business  men  of  the 
West. 

On  September  11,  1872,  he  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Norton,  the  accomplished  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Jesse  0.  Norton,  of  Chicago, 
and  by  her  has  one  daughter,  Jessie  Norton 
Torrence.  The  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Tor- 
rence, October  12,  1891,  the  result  of  an  ac- 
cident, while  taking  a  drive  with  her  daugh- 
ter, was  a  severe  blow  to  her  family  and  wide 
circle  of  devoted  friends.  To  quote  the  words 
of  another:  "Mrs.  Torrence  was  one  of  a  type 
of  women  peculiarly  the  product  of  the  fresh, 
free,  vigorous  West.  To  the  world  she  was 
only  known  for  her  beauty,  her  cultivation, 
her  matronly  charms  as  the  head  of  a  splen- 
did and  hospitable  home  only  lately  occu- 
pied, which  she  beautified  by  her  taste  and 
adorned  by  her  presence.  But  to  those  who 
knew  her  best,  these  qualities  were  but  the 
varnish  on  a  lovely  picture.  She  was  per- 
fect in  her  domesticity,  in  her  household 
management,  in  her  devotion  to  her  home 
and  family;  and, what  was  less  to  be  expected, 
she  was  possessed  of  unerring  judgment  in 
the  more  weighty  affairs  of  business.  In  all 
the  large  and  extended  enterprises  in  which 
her  husband  was  engaged  she  was  confi- 
dante and  adviser;  nothing  was  entered  upon 
without  her  being  consulted,  and  nothing  to 
which  she  had  given  her  unqualified  approval 
ever  went  amiss." 


MINER    T.    AMES. 


Miner  T.  Ames  was  born  at  Becket,  Berk- 
shire county,  Massachusetts,  on  the  20th 
day  of  July.  1839.  His  parents  were  Justin 
M.  Ames  and  Annie  H.  Chaffee,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Col.  Thomas  Kuowlton,  a  dis- 
tinguished hero  of  the  revolution,  and  who 
sacrificed  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Harlem 
Heights.  Young  Miner  was  brought  up  on 
his  parents'  farm.  His  education  was  ac- 
quired in  the  district  school.  Hearing  and 
reading  of  the  glorious  opportunities  of  the 


great  West,  he,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  re- 
solved to  enter  life's  battle  on  his  own  ac- 
count. He  made  the  journey  of  over  a, 
thousand  miles  and  came  to  Ohio,  expecting 
to  find  it  the  Eldorado;  but  the  financial 
ptinic  of  1857  found  him  in  a  sad  plight.  He 
took  a  position  with  the  C.  Z.  &  C.  railway 
company,  where  he  remained  for  five  years, 
serving  faithfully  and  acceptably  to  the  com- 
pany. He  arrived  in  Chicago  on  September 
8,  1862,  where  he  found  himself  a  stranger 
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in  a  strange  city  ;  with  what  determination 
he   conquered  discouraging    vicissitudes    is. 
shown  by  his  after  career. 

In  1866  he  engaged  in  the  coal  business, 
and  before  many  years  had  elapsed  he  was 
rated  as  one  of  the  leading  coal  merchants 
of  Chicago.  His  mines  at  Minonk  were  of 
inestimable  value,  which,  together  with  the 
tile  works,  embraced  the  main  business  of 
the  little  city.  His  life  in  Chicago  covered 
the  most  eventful  period  of  the  city's  his- 
tory. In  politics,  Mr.  Ames  affiliated  with 


the  Democratic  party.  In  religion  he  was  a 
Presbyterian,  and  although  not  loud  in  his 
protestations,  was  at  heart  a  Christian. 
He  believed  and  practiced  the  golden  rule, 
was  a  man  of  broad  charity,  yet  never  let 
the  left  hand  know  what  the  right  hand  did. 
He  possessed  a  noble  nature;  his  friends 
were  legion. 

For  several  years  previous  to  his  death  he 
was  a  patient  sufferer  from  Bright's  disease. 
He  passed  away  peacefully  on  January  13, 
1890. 


J.    LEWIS    COCHRAN. 


J.  Lewis  Cochran's  business  career  in  Chi- 
cago dates  only  from  1881,  but  within  the 
short  space  of  thirteen  years  he  has  achieved 
a  success  such  as  many  men  would  regard  as 
a  triumph  if  accomplished  through  a  half 
century  of  patient  effort.  Coming  here  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-four,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  keenness  of  business  competition, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  real  estate 
transactions,  rendered  success  impossible  un- 
less through  the  exercise  of  sound  judgment, 
allied  to  a  certain  degree  of  venturesome  de- 
termination, he  has  achieved  a  reputation 
and  acquired  wealth  through  founding  and 
developing  one  of  the  city's  most  delightful 
suburbs — Edge  water. 

Mr.  Cochran's  father  was  one  of  the  "  Ar- 
gonauts" of  '49,  and  he  remained  in  Califor- 
nia until  1863,  when  he  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia, the  city  of  his  birth.  Mr.  Cochran, 
Sr.,  had  married  Miss  Martha  Austin,  a  Con- 
necticut girl,  before  making  his  venture  in  the 
far  West,  and  J.  Lewis  Cochran  was  born  at 
Sacramento,  on  March  23,  1857.  His  father 
had  been  one  of  four,  and  his  mother  one  of 
thirteen  children.  His  father  was,  by  pro- 
fession, a  civil  engineer,  and  made  invest- 
ments in  Sacramento  real  estate  at  a  time 
when  that  description  of  property  on  the 
Pacific  slope  was  held  at  a  low  figure.  For 
ten  months,  however,  he  had  experienced  all 
the  excitement  and  some  of  the  discourage- 


ments incident  to  the  life  of  a  practical 
placer-miner,  and  when  he  set  his  face  to- 
ward the  East  he  never  halted  until  he 
reached  the  Quaker  city  on  the  Schuylkill 
river. 

Here,  in  Philadelphia,  young  Cochran 
received  his  education  at  the  Louderback 
Academy.  When  he  was  about  twenty  years 
old,  however,  he  left  school,  to  enter  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Black  well  Durham  Tobacco 
company.  It  was  as  the  representative  of 
this  concern  that  he  came  to  Chicago,  his 
residence  here  having  been  taken  up  in  1881, 
as  has  been  already  said.  Almost  by  in- 
tuition he  perceived  the  possibilities  of  the 
situation  and  recognized  the  value  of  Chi- 
cago realty.  His  faith  was  attested  by  the 
buying  of  a  large  tract  along  the  lake  shore, 
north  of  what  was  then  known  as  the  "  north 
division."  This  property  lay  along  what  is 
now  the  "Lake  Shore  Drive,"  his  first  pur- 
chase being  of  property  on  Oak  street.  Lit- 
tle by  little  he  acquired  the  title  to  land 
farther  north,  until  he  had,  as  proprietor, 
reached  the  southern  limit  of  the  city  of 
Lake  View. 

It  was  in  1885  that  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  platting  and  subdividing  his  lake  shore 
property  and  founding  a  new  suburb.  He 
selected  for  it  the  appropriate  name  of 
"Eclgewater."  The  same  year  he  added  to 
his  holdings  in  the  same  locality,  until  at  last 
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he  owned  three  hundred  acres,  all  contig- 
uous and  unimproved, 

It  was  Mr.  Cochran's  intention  to  create 
an  "ideal"  suburb,  and  he  expended  nearly 
or  quite  $750,000  upon  improvements  before 
inviting  purchases.  Streets  were  laid  out,  an 
electric  plant  was  erected,  and  ten  residences, 
as  well  as  a  business  block,  were  built.  The 
latter  contained  a  grocery  and  meat  market 
on  the  ground  floor,  with  a  public  hall  over- 
head. The  houses  were  wired  for  electric 
light.  It  was  Mr.  Cochran's  wish  to  be  able 
to  say  to  prospective  purchasers,  not  "  such 
and  such  improvements  ivill  be  made,"  but 
"  go  and  look  at  what  has  been  done." 
Shortly  after  putting  up  these  first  buildings 
he  erected  fifteen  more  residences  and  a 
public  stable. 

The  first  sale  in  the  new  suburb  was 
made  in  April,  1887,  and  this  afforded  Mr. 
Cochran  an  opportunity  to  inaugurate  the 
liberal  policy  which  has  ever  since  character- 
ized his  dealings  with  the  purchasers  of 
Edgewater  property.  No  sooner  had  the 
first  resident  entered  into  occupancy  of  his 
new  home  than  the  electric  plant  was  put  in 
operation  and  the  streets  were  lighted  and 
the  solitary  inhabitant  was  able  to  read  his 
evening  paper  by  the  clear,  steady  light  of 
an  incandescent  burner  in  any  room  in  his 
house. 

Since  that  time  the  charming  village  has 
prospered  greatly.  It  is  located  at  a  suf- 
ficient distance  from  the  city  to  be  removed 
from  the  smoke,  din  and  dust  of  commer- 
cial and  industrial  activity,  yet  near  enough 
for  its  residents  to  participate  in  the  many 
advantages  and  amusements  which  only  a 
large  city  can  furnish  at  a  moderate  cost ;  it 
has  the  advantage  of  an  unlimited  supply  of 
pure  lake  water  in  every  house  and  thorough 
drainage  ;  the  Edison  incandescent  light  is 
used  on  the  avenues  and  in  the  houses  ;  the 
streets  have  broad,  macadamized  roadways 
and  stone  sidewalks,  and  are  well  shaded  by 
trees  placed  at  regular  intervals.  A  peculiar 
feature  of  the  place  is  its  large  and  hand- 
some public  (or  club)  stable,  built  after  the 


English  style,  where  horses  are  boarded  and 
vehicles  kept  and  cared  for  at  a  less  expense 
to  owners  than  in  private  stables.  A  good 
graded  school  is  also  one  of  Edgewatcr's  at- 
tractive features,  while  a  gun  club,  boat  club, 
bathing  houses  on  the  lake  (free  for  the  use 
of  residents)  and  several  social  clubs  render 
life  there  truly  delightful. 

Edgewater  is  connected  with  Chicago  by 
an  electric  car  line,  of  which  Mr.  Cochran 
was  one  of  the  projectors.  The  company 
was  originally  incorporated  as  the  Chicago 
and  Evanston  Electric  railway,  but  the  name 
was  afterward  changed  to  the  Chicago  North 
Shore  Street  railway  company.  The  con- 
struction of  the  line  was  commenced  in 
January,  1893,  and  seven  and  one-half  miles 
of  double  track  were  laid  between  North 
Evanston  and  Graceland  avenue.  In  the 
spring  of  1894,  the  road  was  extended  south 
as  far  as  Diversey  street,  where  connection 
is  made  with  cable  cars  of  the  North  Chi- 
cago company.  There  is  probably  no  better 
equipped  trolley  road  in  the  world,  and  it 
affords  the  residents  of  the  section  which  it 
traverses  a  quick  and  inexpensive  route  to 
the  city. 

Mr.  Cochran  is  also  identified  with  the 
Northwestern  Elevated  railway  company, 
which  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  rapid  transit  to  the  northern  part  of 
the  city  and  the  suburbs. 

On  November  3,  1892,  Mr.  Cochran  was 
married  to  Miss  Alice  Vauuxem,  a  daughter 
of  Frederick  W.  and  Elizabeth  Vanuxern. 
One  child,  a  daughter,  named  for  her  mater- 
nal grandmother,  has  been  born  to  them. 

In  the  matter  of  his  religious  and  politi- 
cal creeds,  Mr.  Cochran  lias  followed  the 
footsteps  of  his  father,  being  an  earnest  Re- 
publican and  a  devout  Episcopalian.  Not- 
withstanding his  extensive  business  interests, 
he  finds  leisure  to  devote  to  the  obligations 
of  social  life,  where  his  affability  and  court- 
esy render  him  a  general  favorite.  He  is  a 
valued  member  of  the  University,  the 
Union,  the  Chicago  Athletic  and  the  Wash- 
ington Park  clubs. 
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SAMUEL    DEXTER    WARD. 


Samuel  Dexter  Ward  was  born  in  Hadley, 
Massachusetts,  November  7th,  1821.  He 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Samuel  Dexter 
Ward,  who  married  widow  Lucretia  Gaylord, 
daughter  of  Chilcah  Smith,  of  Hadley,  and 
for  many  years  was  engaged  in  mercantile 
business  in  that  town,  and  postmaster  over 
twenty  years.  His  father  was  the  Rev. 
Ephraim  Ward,  who  for  forty-six  years  was 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
West  Brookfield,  Massachusetts,  and  his 
mother  Mary,  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Dex- 
ter, of  Dedham,Massachusetts,  sister  of  Hon. 
Samuel  Dexter,  secretary  of  the  treasury 
under  President  John  Adams. 

Young  Ward  received  his  education  at 
Hopkins'  Academy,  Hadley,  which  was  a 
famous  institution  in  its  day,  receiving  stu- 
dents from  various  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  from  the  southern  States.  He  en- 
joyed the  instruction  of  such  men  as  Dr. 
Stearns,  Dr.  Mortimer  Blake,  Dr.  Bullard, 
Prof.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  and  others  emi- 
nent in  their  profession. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  a  store  in 
Northampton  where  he  remained  for  one 
year,  and  after  spending  two  years  in  South 
Hadley,  went  to  Boston,  remaining  ten 
years,  and  removed  to  Chicago  February, 
1850.  On  arriving  here  he  formed  a  co- 
partnership with  Hon.  Benjamin  W.Raymond 
in  the  heavy  hardware  commission  business 
on  South  Water  street;  they  also  engaged  in 
the  stove  foundry  and  casting  business  on  the 
north  pier.  Mr.  Ward  sold  out  to  his  partner 
in  March,  1857,  when  he  was  appointed  city 
comptroller  by  Hon.  John  Wentworth,  who 
had  just  been  elected  mayor.  The  office  had 
been  created  by  act  of  Legislature  the  pre- 
vious winter,  and  the  department  had  to  be 
organized  by  Mr.  Ward,  its  first  incumbent, 
and  it  was  done  in  the  most  thoroughly 
efficient  manner.  He  continued  in  the  office 
during  five  administrations  until  June,  1862, 
when  political  changes  retired  him. 


At  this  time  Mr.  George  Schneider  had 
recently  been  appointed  by  President  Lincoln 
collector  of  internal  revenue  of  this  district, 
an  office  which  had  just  been  created  by 
Congress.  He  applied  to  Mr.  Ward  to  organ- 
ize and  take  charge  of  the  office;  this  he  did, 
and  they  continued  together  until  July,  1866, 
when  Mr.  Schneider  was  "rotated "out  by 
President  Andrew  Johnson.  During  their 
four  years  of  administration  millions  of 
revenue  were  collected  and  every  dollar 
faithfully  accounted  for  to  the  Government. 
After  retiring  from  office  Mr.  Ward  went  to 
Washington  to  settle  the  accounts  of  the  col- 
lectorship  with  the  treasury  department. 
Everything  was  entirely  satisfactory  and  he 
returned  in  a  short  time  with  a  draft  for 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Schneider  for  the  balance  due  him,  and  with 
the  complimentary  assurance  that  this  office 
was  the  first  that  had  been  enabled  to  make 
settlement  with  the  department,  except  that 
of  Mr.  Orton,  of  New  York,  who  had  been 
appointed  from  a  collectorship  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue.  While  in 
Washington  Mr.  Ward  was  offered  one  of  the 
deputy  commissionerships  of  internal  reve- 
nue under  Commissioner  E.  A.  Rollins,  but 
as  it  would  necessitate  his  removal  to  that 
city,  he  declined  it.  In  1873  he  was  again 
offered  the  appointment  of  city  comptroller 
by  Mayor  Colvin,  but  preferred  not  to 
accept  it.  For  several  years  he  was  associated 
with  Hon.  John  Wentworth  in  real  estate 
matters  and  held  various  offices  of  trust,  such 
as  receivership  of  the  Republic  Life  Insurance 
Company,  the  Merchants',  Farmers'  and  Me- 
chanics' Savings  bank  and  various  other  in- 
solvent institutions,  giving  entire  satisfaction 
to  the  creditors  by  his  management  of  their 
affairs.  At  the  organization  of  the  Jennings 
Trust  Company,  now  the  Equitable  Trust 
Company,  in  March,  1889,  he  was  elected  one 
of  its  directors  and  its  treasurer,  which  posi- 
tion he  still  hokls. 
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Mr.  Ward  was  married  June  24,  1852,  at 
Michigan  City,  Indiana,  to  Mary,  youngest 
daughter  of  Ezekiel  and  Lucy  Pitch  Folsom, 
and  grand-daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Fitch,  first 
president  of  Williams'  College.  They  have 
had  seven  children  of  whom  five  daughters 
survive.  The  eldest  was  married  in  1883  to 
Rev.  Harlan  P.  Beach,  and  went  with  her 
husband  as  missionary  to  China.  After  six 
years  her  health  failed  and  they  returned  to 
this  country  and  located  at  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  where  Mr.  Beach  is  at  the 
head  of  a  training  school  for  Christian  work- 
ers. The  third  daughter  was  married  in 
autumn  of  1894  to  Mr.  Ernest  W.  Shaw,  and 
resides  at  Gainesville,  Florida. 

On  coming  to  Chicago  Mr.  Ward  united 
with  the  Second  Presbyterian  church  and 
was  one  of  its  active  members.  He  was  soon 
placed  in  charge  of  one  of  its  mission  schools 
(the  second  established  in  Chicago)  and 
continued  as  superintendent  for  twelve  years, 
until  removing  to  Lake  Forest,  in  1863,  do- 
ing much  to  assist  and  elevate  those  who 
were  pupils,  from  many  of  whom  he  has 
received  most  grateful  recognition.  At  Lake 
Forest  he  at  once  became  identified  with  all 
its  interests,  was  elected  elder  in  the  church, 
was  one  of  its  trustees  and  treasurer,  one  of 
the  trustees  and  treasurer  of  the  Lake  For- 
est University,  and  city  treasurer  over  twenty 
years.  He  drew  up  the  plan  of  organization 
of  the  Lake  Forest  cemetery,  now  such  a 
beautiful  feature  of  the  place. 

His  counsel  was  sought  in  almost  every 
important  matter  and  he  was  ever  ready  to 
give  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  needed  his 


advice  and  assistance.  During  his  twenty- 
eight  years'  residence  there,  he  continued  his 
business  in  Chicago,  going  back  and  forth 
daily,  except  the  last  eight  winters,  which  he 
spent  in  the  city.  In  May,  1892,  he  removed 
to  the  city  permanently  and  resides  at  3536 
Ellis  avenue. 

Mr.  Ward  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
board  of  management  of  the  Young  Men's(Lit- 
erary)  Association,  and,  for  a  period,  its  presi- 
dent. During  his  administration  courses  of 
popular  lectures  by  distinguished  men  from 
different  parts  of  the  country  were  estab- 
lished and  maintained  with  success.  The 
institution  acquired  a  valuable  library  and 
was  in  a  flourishing  condition,  but  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  great  fire  of  1871,  and  has 
never  been  resuscitated. 

He  was  president  of  the  first  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  established  a  year  or 
two  before  the  present  noble  one,  with  read- 
ing room  and  lecture  room,  but  the  churches 
and  their  young  men  did  not  seem  quite 
ready  for  it  and  it  only  had  a  year's  exist- 
ence. 

With  W.  L.  Newberry,  W.  H.  Brown, 
Mark  Skinner,  Rev.  Wm.  Barry  and  others 
he  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Chicago 
Historical  society,  and  one  of  its  incorpor- 
ators  and  its  first  treasurer. 

In  politics  Mr.  Ward  was  originally  a  Whig, 
and  it  has  ever  been  his  pride  that  his  first  pres- 
idential vote  was  cast  for  Henry  Clay.  He  was 
an  active  supporter  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  la- 
boring zealously  for  his  election,  and  though 
not  an  active  politician,  he  has  been  in  con- 
nection with  the  Republican  party  ever  since. 


POTTER    PALMER. 


For  forty  years  Mr.  Potter  Palmer  has 
been  a  resident  of  Chicago,  during  all  of 
which  period  he  has  been  prominently 
identified  with  her  commercial  and  material 
progress. 

He  comes  of  English  ancestry,  his  family 
being  among  the  first  settlers  of  New  Eng- 


land. About  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  his  grandparents  removed  from  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts,  to  Albany  county, 
New  York,  where  they  took  up  their  resi- 
dence upon  a  farm  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Hudson.  They  were  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  It  was  in  this  county  that  both 
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Mr.  Palmer's  father  and  himself  were  born. 
The  former  was  a  prosperous  farmer,  and 
father  of  a  family  of  seven  children,  of  whom 
Potter  Palmer  was  the  fourth. 

Up  to  the  time  that  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  attended  school,  when, 
having  obtained  a  good  English  education, 
and  having  shown  considerable  aptitude  for 
business,  he  entered  a  country  store  and  bank 
at  Durham,  Green  county,  New  York.  Here 
he  began  his  life  career  in  the  capacity  of  a 
junior  clerk.  He  developed,  from  the  out- 
set, a  rare  capability  for  mercantile  affairs, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  years  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  establishment.  A  few  years 
afterwards,  having  managed  to  accumulate  a 
little  money  through  his  own  exertions,  he 
removed  to  Oneida  county,  and  embarked  in 
business  for  himself.  Here  he  met  with 
considerable  success,  as  he  did  also  at  Lock- 
port,  Niagara  county,  which  was  the  next 
locality  where  he  engaged  in  trade.  Having 
gone  from  the  extreme  East  to  the  farthest 
western  point  of  the  State  of  New  York,  he 
soon,  like  many  other  young  men  in  the  East, 
began  to  turn  his  eyes  toward  the  then  com- 
paratively undeveloped  region  around  the 
southern  bend  of  Lake  Michigan,  which  was 
at  that  time  commonly  spoken  of  as  "the  far 
West."  He  appeared  to  comprehend, instinct- 
ively, what  were  the  future  possibilities  of 
the  then  straggling  village  of  Chicago,  which 
sat  low  down  in  the  mud  of  its  sluggish 
bayou.  That  his  judgment  was  well  founded 
was  demonstrated  within  the  first  decade  of 
his  residence  here,during  which  time  Chicago 
had  come  to  rank  as  twentieth  among  the 
cities  of  the  Union. 

His  first  business  venture  after  reaching 
this  city  was  in  the  dry  goods  trade, in  which 
he  invested  all  his  means.  At  that  time 
Lake  street  was  the  principal  thoroughfare 
for  retail  stores,  and  it  was  there  that  he 
opened  his  establishment,  which  was  con- 
sidered large  in  those  days.  It  was  not  long 
before  his  became  the  leading  retail  dry  goods 
emporium,  not  only  of  Chicago,  but  also  of 
the  entire  section  of  country  lying  west  of  the 


Alleghenies.  The  reasons  for  this  extra- 
ordinary success  are  not  hard  to  see.  To  re- 
markable native  shrewdness  Le  joined  a 
thorough  familiarity  with  the  business  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  eastern  mar- 
kets, which  enabled  him  to  buy  with  dis- 
crimination, and  to  display  his  stock  in  a 
manner  well  calculated  to  attract  trade.  It 
should  be  stated,  also,  that  to  these  qualifica- 
tions of  a  successful  merchant  were  added  an 
energy  that  never  flagged,  rare  executive 
ability  and  an  unassailable  reputation  for 
integrity  and  fair  dealing.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  added  a  wholesale  department, 
which,  almost  from  the  start,  steadily  grew 
in  magnitude  as  well  as  in  the  diversity  of  its 
departments.  After  thirteen  years  of  well 
directed  exertion,Mr.  Palmer  disposed  of  his 
entire  interest  in  the  business  to  his  success- 
ors, Messrs.  Field  &  Leiter.  At  that  time  it 
was  one  of  the  three  or  four  largest  dry 
goods  concerns  in  the  entire  country,  and 
had  no  rival  outside  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  story  of  its  growth  may  be  best  told  by 
stating  the  fact  that  the  volume  of  trade 
transacted  there  had  grown,  during  this 
period,  from  seventy  thousand  to  seven 
million  dollars  per  year. 

During  the  civil  war,  Mr.  Palmer,  al- 
though a  Democrat  from  his  earliest  years, 
was  one  of  the  most  ardent  and  unfaltering 
supporters  of  the  National  government 
to  be  found  in  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  He  drew  upon  his  immense  private 
fortune  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  funds 
to  be  used  by  the  authorities  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion,  particularly  during  the 
latter  years  of  the  great  conflict.  He  never 
doubted  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Union 
cause,  and  while  others  were  predicting  dis- 
aster he  demonstrated  the  sincerity  of  his 
convictions  by  continuing  to  add  largely 
to  the  capital  already  invested  in  his  busi- 
ness. While  he  was  not  blind  to  the 
fact  that  should  the  Federal  armies  ulti- 
mately triumph  such  investment  could  but 
yield  large  pecuniary  returns,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  he  was  also  actuated  by  a 
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sincere  desire  to  uphold  trade  and  preserve 
confidence. 

It  was  in  1865  that  Mr.  Palmer,  not  yet 
forty  years  of  age,  retired  from  trade.  His 
fortune  was  ample,  but  the  habits  of  a  life 
time  would  not  permit  him  to  remain  long 
at  leisure.  He  operated  largely  in  real  estate, 
some  of  his  ventures  attracting  criticism  be- 
cause of  their  boldness,  yet  in  uo  instance  did 
the  final  result  show  his  judgment  to  have 
been  at  fault.  At  this  period  Chicago, 
although  standing  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
commercial  centers  of  the  country, had  found 
little  time  in  which  to  consider  improving 
her  architecture  or  her  thoroughfares.  State 
was  then  an  unimportant  and  extremely 
narrow  street  and  by  no  means  attractive  to 
the  eye.  Mr.  Palmer  was  quick  to  see  the 
benefits  which  might  accrue  to  that  section 
of  Chicago  by  the  widening  of  the  street  and 
the  erection  thereon  of  handsome  business 
blocks,  and  that  the  man  who  should  inau- 
gurate the  movement  and  successfully 
carry  it  to  completion  would  realize 
very  great  profit  from  the  enterprise. 
He  determined  to  be  that  man, 
and  went  to  work  with  characteristic  energy. 
Within  six  months  he  had  acquired  title  to  a 
frontage  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length. 
Old  buildings  were  at  once  moved  back  a 
hundred  feet  or  more,  as  might  be  necessary; 
while  upon  unimproved  lots  new  ones  were 
erected  fronting  upon  the  new  line.  So  earn- 
estly did  he  labor  that  in  the  course  of  four 
years — partly  as  the  result  of  his  example 
and  partly  through  the  employment  of  legal 
measures — the  entire  street  had  been  widened 
upon  the  lines  which  he  had  originally  con- 
ceived. The  results  may  be  said  to  have  been 
almost  startling.  The  narrow,  irregular, 
dirty  and  somewhat  repellant  thoroughfare 
had  been  transformed  in  to  a  broad  avenue,  a 
mile  or  more  in  length,  which  suggested 
many  possibilities  for  the  future  by  way  of 
improvement  and  adornment.  Mr.  Palmer 
himself  erected  many  handsome  buildings 
one  of  them  being  the  first  "Palmer  House." 
Matters  were  in  this  condition  when  occurred 


the  great  fire  of  Oct.  9,  1871.  Probably  no 
individual  citizen  suffered  more  heavily 
through  that  dire  disaster  than  did  Mr.  Pal- 
mer. What  had  cost  him  upwards  of  two 
millions  dollars,  besides  years  of  tireless  and 
energetic  labor  vanished  in  a  single  night. 
Thirty-five  of  his  buildings  were  utterly  de- 
stroyed entailing  the  wiping  out  of  a  rent  roll 
aggregating  $200,000  yearly.  His  total  loss 
of  income  consequent  upon  the  conflagration 
exceeded  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  the 
revenue  which  remained  to  him  fell  $15,000 
below  the  amount  requisite  to  pay  his  annual 
taxes.  As  to  the  effect  of  this  calamity  upon 
him  a  writer  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Biography 
of  Illinois  has  said: 

"When  the  extent  of  .his  losses  was  fully 
understood  by  him  he  was  so  cast  down  that, 
for  the  time  being,  he  felt  like  giving  up 
every  business  ambition,  and  taking  the 
remnants  of  his  fortune  and  in  quiet  spend- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  existence.  It  is 
further  stated  that  in  this  hour  of  depres- 
sion and  indecision  his  young  and  beautiful 
wife — to  whom  he  had  been  wedded  but  a 
single  year — consoled  and  cheered  him  with 
a  degree  of  tact  and  wisdom  far  beyond  her 
years.  As  proud  of  her  city  as  she  was  loyal 
to  its  interests,  she  pointed  out  to  her  hus- 
band that  the  situation  was  one  calling  for 
more  than  consideration  of  self,  and  that  un- 
der the  dreadful  circumstances  a  duty  de- 
volved upon  him;  that  his  ambition  could 
have  no  nobler  aim  than  the  resurrection 
from  its  ashes  of  the  city  which  he  had  al- 
ready done  so  much  to  build  up  and  im- 
prove." 

It  was  not  long  before  his  iron  will  and 
heroic  courage  began  to  assert  themselves. 
Uniting  with  his  fellow  citizens  in  their 
Herculean  efforts  to  rebuild  what  had  been 
swept  away,  he  led  rather  than  followed.  It 
was  now  that  he  found  the  benefit  of  that 
magnificent  credit  which  years  of  honesty 
had  built  up  for  him.  It  was  upon  this  credit, 
as  a  basis,  that  he  again  resumed  operations. 
His  purchases  of  building  materials  ran  up 
into  hundreds  of  tons.  Even  before  the  fire 
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he  had  erected  a  mammoth  hotel  at  the  corner 
of  State  and  Quincy  streets.  Perfect  as  this 
house  was  for  the  times,  he  had  commenced 
the  erection  of  another  and  larger  hostelry 
at  the  corner  of  Monroe  and  State  streets. 
The  present  Palmer  House,  which  has  been 
among  his  principal  sources  of  pride,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  be  erected,  and  upon  a 
scale  of  magnificence  which  had  not  been  at- 
tempted in  its  predecessor.  It  was  also  made 
as  thoroughly  fire  proof  as  the  knowledge  and 
skill  of  the  architect  could  suggest.  The  new 
structure  rose  rapidly,  work  progressing 
upon  it  uninterruptedly,  both  by  day  and  by 
night,  artificial  light  being  employed  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  building.  His  ex- 
ample inspired  those  of  his  fellow  sufferers 
who  had  less  confidence  than  he  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  city.  It  was  such  men  as 
Mr.  Palmer,  and  a  few  of  those  who  acted  in 
sympathy  with  the  heroic  efforts  which  he 
put  forth,  who  evolved  order  out  of  chaos, 
and  in  time  caused  that  which  had  been  at 
first  supposed  to  be  an  irretrievable  calamity 
to  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise.  With  the  same 
undaunted  courage  which  had  marked  his 
career  from  its  inception,  he  proceeded  with 
the  erection  of  other  handsome  buildings. 
But  to  enumerate  in  detail  all  of  the  great 
projects  which  he  has  conceived  and  carried 
through  to  successful  completion  would  tran- 
scend the  limits  necessarily  assigned  to  this 
memoir.  Yet  it  is  no  more  than  justice  to 
say  that  no  man  in  all  Chicago  more  thor- 
oughly appreciates  the  responsibilities  which 
enormous  wealth  imposes  upon  the  citizen. 


In  all  of  the  great  enterprises — patriotic, 
benevolent,  educational  and  philanthropic — 
which  have  interested  the  people  of  Chicago 
and  have  tended  toward  the  city's  advantage, 
Mr.  Palmer  has  taken  a  deep  interest,  and 
has  at  the  same  time  baen  a  liberal  contribu- 
tor towards  such  projects.  He  is  a  generous 
patron  of  science  and  of  art,  and  is  also  a 
faithful  supporter  of  the  cause  of  religion. 

In  July,  1870,  he  married  Miss  Bertha 
Honore,  daughter  of  Henry  H.  Honore,  of 
Chicago.  Mrs.  Palmer,  alike  by  birth  and 
education,  is  eminently  fitted  to  adorn  the 
high  social  position  which  she  fills,  and  to 
discharge  the  duties  which  she  so  well  per- 
forms. Possessed  of  superior  intellectual 
powers,  her  heart  is  warm  and  kindly,  and  no 
philanthropic  or  public  work  in  which  women 
have  been  prominent  has  failed  to  attract  her 
interest  and  her  support.  When  the  Board 
of  Lady  Managers  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  was  created  she  was  selected — as 
if  by  common  consent — to  be  its  president. 
How  faithfully  and  how  well  she  discharged 
the  onerous  duties  of  that  position  is  a  matter 
of  history.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer  have  two 
sons,  Honore  and  Potter,  who  are  still 
engaged  in  pursuing  their  studies. 

The  family  mansion  is  upon  the  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  which  magnificent  boulevard  has  been 
greatly  beautified  through  Mr.  Palmer's  in- 
vestments in  and  improvement  of  property 
fronting  upon  it.  The  residence  is  famous 
for  its  elegance  and  artistic  beauty  all  over 
the  land,  and  contains  one  of  the  finest  pri- 
vate art  collections  in  America. 


SAMUEL    TAYLOR    HINCKLEY. 


On  the  5th  day  of  September,  1894,  one  of 
the  pioneer  business  men  of  Chicago  passed 
from  the  companionship  of  friends  and  kin- 
dred into  the  unseen  world  to  which  all  man- 
kind is  hastening.  Through  six  and  seventy 
years,  rich  in  the  fruit  of  good  deeds,  Sam- 
uel Taylor  Hinckley  discharged  every  duty 
of  life,  as  citizen,  son,  brother,  philan- 


thropist and  Christian.  A  true^patriot,  an 
ardent,  though  not  blatant  reformer,  afaith- 
ful  friend,  loving  and  beloved. 

Samuel  T.  Hinckley  was  a  citizen  of  Chi- 
cago almost  from  its  beginning.  His  ances- 
try made  him  heir  to  all  the  noble  qualities 
of  the  best  Puritan  stock.  His  progenitor, 
Samuel  Hinckley,  whose  name  he  bore,  and 
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honored  in  the  bearing,  came  with  his  family 
from  England  in  1635,  and  finally  settled  in 
Barnstable,  Massachusetts,  in  1640.  His 
eldest  son  Thomas  (born  in  England  in  1618) 
was  governor  of  the  colony  from  1681  to 
1686,  and  from  1689  to  1692.  He  was  the 
last  of  the  governors  of  Plymouth  Colony, 
that  noble  group  who  shaped  the  destiny  of 
the  Pilgrim  fathers.  The  direct  line  of  de- 
scent to  the  late  Samuel  T.  Hinckley  was 
through  John,  born  June  9,  1667;  John, 
February  19,  1701;  Adino,  December  12, 
1735;  Solomon,  March  3,  1770;  Otis,  October 
30,  1795.  Samuel  was  born  June  12,  1818, 
at  Buckland,  Franklin  county,  Massachusetts, 
two  hundred  years  after  Thomas  Hinckley, 
the  governor  of  Plymouth  Colony.  The 
maiden  name  of  his  mother  was  Sarah  Tay- 
lor, from  whom  he  derived  his  middle  name. 

While  Samuel  was  yet  a  child  his  parents 
moved  to  Chautauqua  county,  New  York. 
At  that  time  that  section  was  regarded  as  the 
far  "West.  In  1836,  Otis  Hinckley,  his  father, 
turned  his  footsteps  still  farther  toward  the 
outskirts  of  civilization,  and  finally  selected 
Illinois  as  his  future  home.  The  journey  was 
made  with  ox  teams,  by  slow  stages,  through 
an  almost  unbroken  wilderness,  which  the 
red  man  had  but  recently  ceded  by  treaty. 
Young  Hinckley  drove  one  of  the  teams. 
Passing  beyond  Chicago,  his  father  pre- 
empted a  tract  of  land  where  Lake  Forest 
now  has  its  palatial  homes  and  college  halls. 

Here  Samuel  began  his  life  work.  The 
privations  and  trials  of  those  pioneer  days 
and  years  were  numerous  and  extremely 
severe.  Everything  had  to  be  made;  the 
houses  of  logs  hewn  from  the  forest;  roads 
laid  out  and  cut  through  heavy  timber;  mills 
to  be  erected  and  the  wilderness  cleared  away 
and  the  ground  made  ready  for  civilization. 
In  those  far  off  times  flour  was  twenty  dollars 
per  barrel,  and  of  a  quality  that  would  be 
rejected  by  the  housewife  of  today.  The 
Indians  too  were  frequent  visitors  at  the 
cabins  of  the  pioneers,  and  not  always  with 
peaceful  intent. 

It  was  in  this  school  of  trial ,  and  sometimes 


of  adversity,  that  Samuel  T.  Hinckley  was 
educated  for  his  career  as  a  business  man, 
and  thereby  trained  to  habits  of  industry, 
strict  economy  and  perfect  integrity — endur- 
ing qualities  which  he  carried  with  him 
through  life. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  this  young  pioneer 
came  to  Chicago  and  found1  employment 
under  Captain,  afterwards  General,  J.  D. 
Webster,  between  whom  and  himself  sprang 
up  at  once,  a  sincere,  true  friendship,  which 
continued  until  the  General's  death.  Cap- 
tain Webster  was  at  that  time  the  superin- 
tendent of  government  improvements  in  the 
harbors  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Joseph 
and  Michigan  City. 

Such  work  could  only  be  done  while  the 
lake  was  clear  of  ice,  and  in  the  long  sum- 
mer days  young  Hinckley  toiled  from  sun- 
rise till  sunset,  with  bnt  short  intermissions. 
In  the  winter  he  would  leave  the  city  to  cut 
timber  and  split  rails  in  the  big  woods  on  the 
Fox  river.  This  was  no  child's  play,  as  he  was 
obliged  to  rise  before  daylight  and  walk  five 
or  six  miles  to  his  work. 

While  engaged  in  this  severe  physical  la- 
bor Mr.  Hinckley  did  not  neglect  his  mind. 
His  early  tastes  inclined  him  to  study,  but 
his  educational  advantages  in  boyhood  were 
of  the  limited  sort  incident  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  country.  His  desire  for  know- 
ledge, however,  led  him  to  supplement  this 
rudimentary  training  by  night  study — a 
system  of  self  education  which  he  followed 
for  many  years,  poring  over  his  books  by  the 
light  of  a  candle  far  into  the  night.  His 
course  of  study  was  comprehensive,  includ- 
ing those  branches  which  pertained  to  me- 
chanics as  well  as  those  which  would  fit  him 
for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  social 
and  business  life. 

When  the  Chicago  &  Galena  Union  rail- 
road was  under  construction,  Mr.  Hinckley 
became  one  of  the  first  engineers  and  had 
the  honor  of  running  the  first  engine  out  of 
Chicago  across  the  Fox  river.  It  was  the 
old  "Pioneer"  the  memory  of  which  is  treas- 
ured by  many  early  Chicagoans,  and  which 
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now  has  a  place  in  the  "Field"  Columbian 
Museum. 

In  1852  Mr.  Hinckley  went  into  the  gro- 
cery business  on  Randolph  street,  subse- 
quently removing  to  State  street  near  Van 
Buren,  where  he  earned  a  well  deserved  re- 
putation for  courtesy,integrity  and  enterprise. 

In  1865,  with  Gail  Borden,  of  New  York, 
and  Messrs.  Cole  and  Hubbard,  of  Elgin, 
Illinois,  he  founded  the  Elgin  Condensed 
Milk  Company,  now  known  as  the  Illinois 
Condensing  Company;  and  continued  active 
relations  with  this  concern  until  his  death. 

The  son  of  parents  who  believed  the  hold- 
ing of  human  beings  in  bondage  to  be  wrong, 
if  not  positively  sinful,  Mr.  Hinckley  was 
strongly  anti-slavery  in  his  convictions.  In 
early  life  his  sympathies  were  with  the  Whigs, 
but  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Eepubli- 
can  party  his  affiliations  were  with  that  orga- 
nization. While  firm  in  his  political  faith, 
he  took  no  active  part  in  politics,  content- 
ing himself  with  casting  his  ballot  for  the 
ticket  of  his  choice. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  indenti- 
fied  himself  with  Christian  people,  and 
entered  into  Christian  work.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  for  half 
a  century,  and  when  the  church  undertook 
the  establishment  of  mission  Sunday  schools, 
he  became  one  of  the  active  workers  in  the 
old  Foster  Mission,  never  losing  interest  in 
works  of  piety  and  true  benevolence. 

Mr.  Hinckley  never  married.  His  interests 
were  centered  on  home,  mother  and  kin  re- 
ceiving all  the  tender  affection  that  might 
have  been  bestowed  upon  another. 

He  cared  for  his  mother  most  tenderly 
during  her  life,  and  made  a  home  for  his 
sister,  with  whom  he  lived  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  This  love  for  kindred  waxed  with  his 
increasing  years,  and  was  as  ardent  and  con- 
stant to  the  last  as  when  they  were  together 
under  the  old  roof  tree  in  childhood. 

He  truly  loved  his  own.  None  the  less  he 
loved  his  church  and  country;  but  better 
than  all  else,  he  loved  his  God.  His  benevolence 
was  beautiful  and  Christlike.  Emulating 


the  example  of  his  Saviour,  he  cherished  the 
young  with  a  special  affection,  ever  hold- 
ing them  in  tender  regard;  and  into  what- 
ever home  he  entered  as  friend  or  guest,  the 
little  ones  became  at  once  his  fast  friends. 

This  lover  of  the  young  supported  two 
missionaries  of  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union,  who  gave  their  whole  time  to  caring 
for  destitute  children.  The  reports  received 
from  them  were  very  gratifying  to  him,  from 
the  fact  that  so  many  were  being  saved  from 
lives  of  sin  and  ignorance.  The  non- 
sectarian  character  of  the  work  was  also 
particularly  pleasing. 

Mr.  Hinckley's  benefactions  were  not  con- 
fined in  a  narrow  channel,  for,  while  he  gave 
with  a  liberal  hand  to  his  own  church,  he 
ever  remembered  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  un- 
fortunate. The  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union,  Mr.  Moody's  Bible  Institute,  the 
Pacific  Garden  Mission  and  other  institu- 
tions were  always  remembered  in  his  gifts. 
No  extravagant  expenditures  did  he  make 
upon  himself ;  his  habits  were  plain  ;  his 
benefactions  unostentatious,  like  the  Master 
whom  he  loved. 

He  was  exact  in  his  business,  but  kind  to 
all  who  served  him,  and  his  employees  loved 
him  as  a  friend. 

It  was  said  by  one  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately for  many  years,  and  who  is  himself 
noted  for  his  correct  judgments  of  men, 
that  "he  was  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  with 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  true  gentleman; 
careful  and  considerate  in  his  language  and 
action,  he  never  willfully  said  or  did  any- 
thing to  wound  the  feelings  of  another.  In 
private  life  he  exemplified  the  most  gener- 
ous and  unselfish  traits  of  character.  An 
attractive  and  interesting  conversationalist, 
his  utterances  were  chaste  and  dignified  in 
character,  and  any  unbecoming  jest,  or  any 
departure  from  purity  in  thought  or  expres- 
sion he  treated  with  silent  contempt." 

It  is  of  such  men  that  it  may  be  well  said, 
"  the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed." 

A  glowing,  but  richly  merited,  tribute  was 
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paid  to  Mr.  Hiuckley's  character  by  his  pas- 
tor, Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Barrows,  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  church.  Among  other  things, 
Dr.  Barrows  said:  "He  made  himself  the 
friend  and  helper  of  those  in  his  employ  or 
associated  with  him.  Much  might  be  said 
of  his  unselfish  and  constant  benevolence. 
He  regarded  himself  as  a  steward  indeed, 


and  he  was  a  faithful  steward.  How  con- 
stantly he  remembered  the  old  First  church 
and  its  benevolent  causes,  is  well  and  grate- 
fully known  to  some  of  us.  We  have  lost 
one  of  our  choicest  members  from  this 
church,  and  made  one  of  our  choicest 
additions  to  the  ranks  of  the  redeemed  on 
high." 


JESSE    SPALDING. 


Mr.  Jesse  Spalding  is  a  descendant  of  one 
of  the  oldest  American  families.  The  environ- 
ment of  the  New  England  fathers  was  calculat- 
ed to  bring  out  and  develop  all  that  was  sturdy 
and  vigorous  in  both  mind  and  body,and  their 
descendants  continue  to  manifest  the  traits 
of  character  which  enabled  them  to  survive 
the  hardships  they  were  compelled  to  endure, 
and  which  rendered  prosperity  possible  in  the 
face  of  the  most  forbidding  conditions. 

The  town  and  family  of  Spaldiug  is  known 
to  have  existed  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  in 
the  twelfth  century.  Between  1630  and 
1633,  Edward  Spalding  left  that  town  and 
settled  in  Braintree,  in  the  then  infant 
colony  of  Massachusetts.  From  him  the  line 
of  descent  is  traced  through  Joseph, 
Nathaniel,  Joseph  and  John  to  Jesse. 

The  Spalding  family  first  settled  in 
southern  Connecticut,  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century..  Its  members  shared  in  the 
work  of  subduing  the  wilderness  as  well  as  of 
defending  their  homes  from  aboriginal  sav- 
ages. Some  of  them  achieved  distinction  in 
the  heroic  defense  of  Fort  Groton,  Connecti- 
cut. Many  served  in  "King  Philip's  War," 
and  fifty-two  were  active  in  the  Revolution, 
of  whom  nine  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  where  one  fell  from  his  dying 
horse . 

Joseph  Spalding,  grandfather  of  Jesse, 
was  born  in  Plainfield,  Connecticut.  He 
was  an  officer  of  the  revolutionary  army,  and 
removed  to  Pennsylvania  in  1780,  settling  on 
land  near  Athens,  Bradford  county,  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  river.  This 


land  was  claimed  by  both  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Spalding  was  obliged 
to  pay  tribute  to  both  commonwealths  before 
he  could  secure  a  clear  title.  This  was  a 
great  hardship,  but  he  went  to  work  with 
characteristic  energy  and  shortly  thereafter, 
despite  all  discouragements,  became  a  pros- 
perous farmer  and  leading  citizen  of  the 
community. 

John,  father  of  Jesse  Spalding,  was  active 
and  influential  in  Bradford  county  affairs, 
and  at  one  time  occupied  the  office  of  sheriff, 
winning  universal  approbation  by  the  in- 
trepid and  vigorous  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
charged his  official  (and  often  perilous)  duties 
in  a  new  and  somewhat  lawless  community. 
His  wife,  Elizabeth,  was  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
Amos  Prentiss,  a  distinguished  physician  of 
Groton,  Connecticut,  and  a  representative  of 
a  prominent  colonial  family. 

Jesse  Spalding  was  born  at  Athens,  Penn- 
sylvania, April  15,  1833.  While  assisting  his 
father  at  farm  work,  he  found  time  to  acquire 
such  education  as  the  common  schools  and 
the  academy  of  his  native  town  afforded.  On 
attaining  his  majority  he  engaged  in  lumber- 
ing on  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna, 
and  became  a  woodsman  and  raftsman.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-three  he  began  to  deal  in 
lumber  on  his  own  account,  and  was  suc- 
cessful. His  product  was  rafted  to  Middle- 
town,  Columbia  and  Port  Deposit,  and  mar- 
keted in  Washington,  Alexandria,  Norfolk 
and  Richmond,  and  other  points. 

Forseeing  the  rapid  growth  of  the  young 
city  of  Chicago,  he  removed  hither  in  1857, 
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and  soon  after  bought  a  sawmill  at  Mene- 
kaunee,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Menominee  river, 
in  Wisconsin,  where  he  commenced  the  man- 
ufacture of  lumber.  This  mill  was  burned 
in  1870,  rebuilt  and  burned  in  1871,  rebuilt 
in  1872,  and  is  now  finely  equipped  with 
gang,  band  and  circular  saws,  and  modern 
machinery,  being  thoroughly  complete  in  all 
its  appointments.  For  a  time  business  was 
conducted  by  the  firm  of  Wells  &  Spalding, 
the  firm  later  became  Spalding  &  Porter, 
and  subsequently  Spalding,  Houghteling 
&  Johnson.  In  1871,  the  concern  was  incor-. 
porated  as  the  Menominee  River  Lumber 
Company,  and  in  1892  Mr.  Spalding  pur- 
chased the  interest  of  his  partners,  and  has 
since  been  the  sole  owner.  Shortly  after  he 
bought  out  the  New  York  Lumber  Company, 
at  Menekaunee,  he  secured  a  milling  property 
at  the  mouth  of  Cedar  river,  about  thirty 
miles  above  the  city  of  Menominee,  Michigan, 
and  in  1883  organized  the  Spalding  Lumber 
Company,  of  which  he  baoome  president, 
being  at  the  same  time  its  active  manager. 
His  purchases  of  timber  lands  in  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  to  supply  the  mills  of  these 
companies  with  logs,  have  aggregated  265,000 
acres.  Besides  its  value  for  timber  this  land 
has  proven  rich  in  iron  ore,  and  three  mines 
are  now  successfully  operated  on  the  prop- 
erty. The  output  of  the  mills  at  Cedar 
river  is  shipped  in  boats  owned  by  the 
Spalding  Lumber  Company  direct  to  Chi- 
cago, whence  it  is  distributed  from  the 
Chicago  yards  to  the  western  and  south- 
western markets  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Kansas  and  Missouri.  Lumber  has  also  been 
shipped  recently  in  large  quantities  direct 
from  the  mills  a  Menekaunee  to  Detroit, 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  Albany  and  Boston. 
The  companies  of  which  Mr.  Spalding  is  the 
head  are  among  the  largest  of  their  kind, 
and  annually  produce  from  sixty  to  seventy- 
five  millions  of  feet  of  lumber. 

Although  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  a 
pioneer  in  the  lumber  business  of  Chicago, 
few  men  have  been  more  closely  identified 
with  its  growth  than  Mr.  Spalding.  In 


fact  his  name  is  indiss  olubly  linked  with  the 
political,  social  and  business  interests  of  the 
city  and  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  Spalding  is  amply  fitted  by  nature 
and  training  for  the  manipulation  of  large 
interests,  and  his  success  is  in  no  small  de- 
gree due  to  the  fact  that  he  does  not  despise 
small  things.  All  the  minutiae  of  his  ex- 
tensive interests  are  familiar  to  him,  and  his 
practical  experience  enables  him  to  give  at- 
tention to  the  smallest  detail.  His  invest- 
ments in  banking  and  other  financial  con- 
cerns are  made  with  the  same  judicious  care, 
and  are  equally  successful  with  his  other  un- 
dertakings. He  is  a  director  in  many  large 
corporations  of  the  city,  and  his  advice  is 
frequently  sought  in  the  conduct  of  many 
important  enterprises.  It  is  not  strange  that 
his  fellow  citizens  should  discover  in  him  a 
capable  man  of  affairs;  and  when  the  city 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1871,  he  was  sought 
out  as  one  who  would  be  useful  in  adjusting 
public  business  to  existing  conditions,  and  in 
raising  Chicago  from  its  ashes  and  renewing 
business  activity.  He  was  three  years  in  the 
city  council,  and  while  chairman  of  the 
finance  committte  he,  by  judicious  manage- 
ment, aided  in  the  restoration  of  the  city's 
financial  credit,  materially  furthering  the 
establishment  of  good  municipal  government. 
In  1861,  when  the  nation  was  threatened 
with  destruction,  Mr.  Spalding  was  among 
its  most  active  defenders.  He  was  requested 
by  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  to  build  and  equip  barracks  for  the 
government  soldiers,  (afterwards  known  as 
"Camp  Douglas"),  besides  which  he  built 
barracks  the  following  year  on  the  north  side 
for  returning  soldiers.  He  furnished  all  the 
material  for  these  structures,  receiving  in 
payment  the  State  auditor's  warrants,  there 
being  no  funds  in  the  treasury  to  be  applied 
to  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Spalding  has  been  an  active  worker 
in  the  interests  of  the  Republican  party  from 
its  inception,  because  he  believed  the  weal  of 
the  nation  depended  upon  the  success  of  the 
principles  maintained  by  that  party.  He 
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was  a  personal  friend  of  Grant,  Arthur  and 
Conkling,  as  well  as  of  other  now  prominent 
national  leaders,  and  gave  counsel  in  many 
grave  exigencies.  He  presided  at  the  unveil- 
ing of  the  Grant  monument  in  Lincoln  Park, 
la  1881,  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Arthur  collector  of  the  port  of  Chicago,  and 
filled  that  office  in  a  manner  most  acceptable 
to  the  government  and  the  people  of  the 
city.  With  him  a  public  office  is  a  trust,  to 
be  executed  with  the  same  faithful  care  which 
one  bestows  on  his  own  private  affairs;  and 
when  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad  on  behalf  of  the  government, 
by  President  Harrison,  he  made  a  personal 
investigation  of  the  property  in  his  own 
painstaking  way,  submitting  a  report  to  the 
secretary  of  the  interior.  This  report,  which 
gave  a  careful  view  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  traversed  by  the  line,  and  its  future 
prospects,  was  ordered  printed  by  Congress 
and  commanded  careful  attention  from  fin- 
anciers aad  those  concerned  in  the  relations 
of  the  Pacific  roads  to  the  government.  It 
was  also  embraced  in  the  annual  report  of 


the  board  of  directors  of  the   Union    Pacific 
railway  company. 

Mr.  Spalding  was  associated  with  William 
B.  Ogden  aad  others  in  the  project  of  cut- 
ting a  canal  from  Sturgeon  Bay  to  Green  Bay, 
by  which  the  danger  of  navigating  "Death's 
Door"  (as  the  entrance  to  Green  Bay  is 
known)  could  be  avoided,  as  well  as  saving  a 
distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  on  each  round  trip  between  Chicago 
and  Green  Bay  ports.  This  was  completed 
in  1882,  by  the  Sturgeon  Bay  and  Lake 
Michigan  Ship  Canal  and  Harbor  Company, 
of  which  Mr.  Ogden  was  the  first  president, 
succeeded  on  his  death  by  Mr.  Spalding. 
During  the  first  year  of  its  operation,  745,128 
tons  of  freight  passed  through  the  canal,  and 
in  1892  the  business  amounted  to  875,533 
tons.  In  1891,  4,500  vessels  (trips)  passed 
through,  and  the  next  year  the  number  was 
5,312.  Congress  having  passed  an  act  to 
purchase  the  canal  and  make  it  free  to  all 
navigators,  it  was  turned  over  to  the  United 
States  government  in  1893. 


BENJAMIN    CARPENTER. 


Mr.  Carpenter  was  a  pioneer  Chicago 
business  man,  and  came  of  alonglineof  New 
England  ancestry.  He  fully  exemplified  the 
hardy,  enterprising  character  for  which  the 
people  of  that  region  have  always  been  fam- 
ous. 

His  family  in  this  country  began  with  Wil- 
liam Carpenter,  who  was  born  in  Whirwell, 
England,  in  1605,  and  came  in  1638  with  his 
wife,  Abigail,  and  four  children,  to  Wey- 
mouth,  Massachusetts;  his  father  William, 
born  in  1576,  coming  with  him.  In  1645  they 
removed  to  Eehoboth,  Massachusetts.  Four 
more  children  were  born  to  them.  The  sec- 
ond son,  John,  went  to  Huntington,  Con- 
necticut, and  thence  to  Jamaica,  Long  Island, 
and  had  a  son  and  grandson  who  received 
the  same  baptismal  name.  The  last  of  these 
in  the  line  herein  traced  was  born  and  lived 


he  carried  on  an  extensive  mercantile  busi- 
ness. He  had  stores,  located  at  Troy,  and 
Salina,  New  York,  and  Detroit,  Michigan, 
and  served  as  a  member  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature of  New  York.  In  1779  he  married 
Abigail  Moore,  cousin  of  Benjamin  Moore 
(bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church). 
John  Carpenter  died  at  Jamestown,  New 
York,  in  February,  1800,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
six  years. 

Benjamin,  son  of  John  Carpenter,  inher- 
ited his  father's  business  capacity,  and  had 
charge  of  the  Detroit  store  when  but  seven- 
teen years  of  age.  He  became  interested  in 
the  development  of  the  salt  works  at  Salina, 
New  York  (now  a  part  of  the  city  of  Syra- 
cuse), and  was  prominent  in  business  circles 
of  central  New  York,  where  most  of  his  life 
was  passed.  He  was  married  at  Aurora,  Cay- 
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Charlotte  Bartlett  Alden,  daughter  of  Jona- 
than Alclen,  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Al- 
den, of  Plymouth  Colony. 

Benjamin  Carpenter,  the  distinguished 
Chicagoan,  was  born  in  Manlius,  Onondaga 
county,  New  York,  December  4,  1809.  and 
died  at  his  home  in  Chicago,  April  9,  1881, 
having  completed  more  than  one-fourth  of 
his  seventy-second  year.  His  early  boyhood 
days  were  passed  in  his  native  county,  and 
when  fourteen  years  old,  he  went  to  Hart- 
ford, Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  where  he  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  an  academic  education. 
He  later  entered  the  store  of  Colonel  Richard 
Hayes,  and  for  several  '  years  followed  mer- 
cantile business.  From  an  early  age  he  had 
cherished  an  ambition  to  become  a  lawyer, 
and  diligently  pursued  the  study  of  the  law 
in  every  leisure  hour.  In  1837  he  removed 
to  Conneaut,  Ashtabula  county,  Ohio,  and 
entered  the  law  office  of  Judge  S.  P.  Taylor, 
being  shortly  thereafter  admitted  to  the  bar. 
When  Judge  Taylor  moved  away,  a  year 
later,  Mr.  Carpenter  succeeded  to  his  busi- 
ness, and  continued  successfully  for  nine 
years  in  the  active  practice  of  the  profession. 
He  formed  a  partnership  with  Zaphna  Lake, 
under  the  style  of  Lake  and  Carpenter, 
which  proved  a  strong  and  successful  com- 
bination. They  operated  a  general  store  at 
Conneaut,  and  carried  on  a  large  trade  with 
owners  and  captains  of  lake  craft.  They 
also  built  several  large  vessels,  and  in  1847 
launched  what  was  then  the  largest  craft  on 
the  great  lakes, — the  brig  Banner — and 
were  ridiculed  by  their  neighbors  for  what 
was  considered  a  venturesome  enterprise. 

In  1850  Mr.  Carpenter  became  a  resident 
of  the  thriving  young  city  of  Chicago,  which 
was  thenceforth  his  home,  and  which  was, 
in  no  small  degree,  benefittedby  his  resolute 
and  fearless  action  in  the  management  of  its 
municipal  affairs.  Sylvester  Marsh,  a  pio- 
neer in  the  packing  industry  of  Chicago, 
induced  Mr.  Carpenter  to  join  him  in  busi- 
ness. The  packing  house  of  Marsh  and 
Carpenter  was  located  at  the  foot  of  North 
State  street,  and  was  the  scene  of  an  active 


and  profitable  industry.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  Mr.  Carpenter  purchased  the  interest 
of  his  partner,  and  continued  to  operate  it 
alone  for  five  years,  his  plant  being  located 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  James  S.  Kirk 
and  Sons'  factory  on  North  Water  street. 
In  1857  he  was  elected  member  of  the  city 
council  from  the  then  Ninth  ward,  and 
from  that  date  devoted  most  of  his  attention 
to  public  interests.  He  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  public  works.  He 
was  an  upright  man,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  himself  clearly  and  forcibly,  and  to 
act  upon  his  convictions  in  both  private  and 
public  life. 

There  was  probably  not  a  school  house  in 
Ashtabula  county,  Ohio,  in  which  his  voice 
was  not  heard  in  denunciation  of  slavery 
during  the  exciting  times  of  his  early  man- 
hood, and  he  was  equally  active  in  sustaining 
the  cause  of  temperance.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Plymouth  Congregational 
church,  and  also  of  the  New  England  Con- 
gregational church  of  Chicago. 

Being  a  man  of  most  vigorous  physique, 
he  enjoyed  continuous  good  health  until 
1878,  when  he  suffered  a  shock  of  paralysis, 
which  eventually  ended  his  life. 

He  was  married,  September  20,  1832,  to 
Abigail,  daughter  of  Colonel  Richard  Hayes, 
who  earned  his  title  in  the  war  of  1812,  in 
which  he  took  a  conspicuous  part.  Colonel 
Hayes'  father,  Sergeant  Titus  Hayes,  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Connecticut  line,  and  was  with 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge. 

Two  sous  and  four  daughters  blessed  the 
home  of  Benjamin  Carpenter,  two  of  the 
latter  dying  unmarried.  His  eldest  son, 
George  Benjamin  Carpenter,  is  a  prominent 
business  man,  being  the  senior  partner  in  the 
firm  of  George  B.  Carpenter  &  Co.,  one  of 
the  oldest  established  houses  in  Chicago. 
His  second  son,  Clinton  Bartlett  Carpenter, 
is  associated  with  his  brother  in  business. 
The  daughters  are  Mary  Ellen,  wife  of  Rich- 
ard I.  Field,  and  Cornelia,  wife  of  Philip  B. 
Bradley,  both  residing  in  Chicago. 

The    grand-children    of    Benjamin    Car- 
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penter,  are  Benjamin,  George  Albert,  Hub- 
bard  Foster  and  John  Alden,  sons  of  George 
B.  Carpenter  and  Elizabeth  Curtis  Greene, 
his  wife;  Clinton  Arthur,  sou  of  Clinton  B. 
Carpenter;  George  Walter  and  Arthur  Car- 
penter, sons  of  Kichard  I.  Field;  and  Philip 
H.,  son  of  Philip  B.  Bradley. 

Mr.  Carpenter's  first  wife  Abigail,  died  on 
November  15, 1873,  and  on  February  4, 1875 
he  married  Mrs.  Maria  Hayes  Whitmore. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Carpenter  was  most 
faithfully  and  touchingly  described  by  his 
pastor,  Rev.  Arthur  Little,  a  portion  of 
whose  memorial  remarks  is  here  given: 

"We  are  here  to  pay  the  last  well-deserved 
honors  to  a  veteran  whose  life  has  been  par 
allel  with  the  most  thrilling  years  of  the  most 
thrilling  century  of  the  world.  When  he  was 
born,  this  nation  was  young,  just  contending 
for  a  recognition  of  its  rights  upon  the  high 
seas  and  in  other  lands.  When  he  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  great  moral  and 
political  issues  were  just  coming  into  the 
horizon.  There  were  before  him,  and  other 
young  men,  thirty  terrific,  memorable  years 
in  the  history  of  our  republic — years  which 
should  determine  its  life  or  its  untimely 
death.  He  had  the  insight  and  courage  to 
put  himself  on  the  right  side  of  the  great 
question  then  in  debate.  He  became  an  ad- 
vocate and  defender  of  the  temperance  cause, 
when  drinking  habits  were  universal  among 
the  better  classes,  and  when  it  cost  some- 
thing to  make  a  stand  in  that  behalf.  But 
he  was  born  for  leadership,  for  a  place  in  the 
fore-front  of  the  battle.  Living  as  he  had, 
from  his  youth,  on  the  border  line  between 
freedom  and  slavery,  his  young  blood  was 
stirred  in  behalf  of  the  enslaved,  and  he 


threw  himself  with  all  his  youthful  enthusi- 
asm into  the  anti-slavery  movement — then 
feeble  and  hopeless,  excepting  to  men  of 
faith  and  courage.  He  became  a  prominent 
Abolitionist,  from  principle,  in  a  day  when 
it  was  almost  odious  and  unpopular  to  take 
such  a  stand.  With  Giddings  and  Wade 
and  Chase  (who  were  his  personal  friends), 
and  others  of  like  spirit,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  thickest  of  the  fight — cast  in  his  lot 
with  the  despised  minority.  .  .  .  We 
can  imagine  the  delight  and  satisfaction  with 
which  a  man  would  aid  the  poor  fugitives 
who  had  the  courage  to  escape  from  bondage 
across  the  line,  into  the  land  of  freedom.  It 
is  one  of  the  .many  compensations  of  such  a 
service,  that  he  who  performed  it  should  live 
to  see  all  his  fondest  dreams  and  hopes  real- 
ized, in  an  enfranchised  country,  North  and 
South,  white  and  black.  .  .  .  If  we  in- 
quire for  the  cause  of  this  long,  honored  and 
faithful  life,  for  the  forces  that  made  him  so 
serviceable  in  his  "day  and  generation,  we 
shall  readily  perceive  that — first,  he  possessed 
strong  native  endowments;  he  was  a  man  of 
great  physical  vigor,  active  temperament, 
good  judgment  and  sense.  He  was  a  man 
of  affairs,  such  as  others  would  look  to  for 
help,  counsel,  guidance,  leadership.  Second 
— the  potential  force  was  his  religious  char- 
acter. This  came  as  the  result  of  Christian 
parentage  and  early  Christian  teaching.  The 
good  counsel  and  benedictions  bestowed  upon 
him  by  a  loving  mother,  when  he  left  the 
old  home,  while  yet  a  boy,  were  remembered 
and  heeded  to  his  dying  day.  .  .  He 
leaves,  as  the  best  legacy  to  his  children,  a 
good  name,  precious  memories,  a  helpful  ex- 
ample." 


JOHN    C.    GAULT. 


The  mention  of  Mr.  Gault's  name  recalls 
many  early  memories  of  the  railroads  center- 
ing in  Chicago,  with  which  he  was  connected 
for  a  quarter-century  before  his  death.  In- 
deed, in  railroad  circles  his  name  was  as 
familiar  as  a  household  word  from  the  moun- 


tains of  New  England  to  the  slopes  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  "He  was  born  to  be  a  man- 
ager," said  S.  S.  Merrill,  of  the  Milwaukee 
road,  and  this  was  the  estimate  placed  upon 
his  character  by  those  who  knew  him  best. 
He  was  bora  on  the  family  homestead,  at 
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Hooksett,  New  Hampshire,  in  May,  1829. 
His  father,  Mathew  Gault,  was  a  farmer.  His 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Dolly  Coch- 
ran,  was  a  farmer's  daughter,  and  a  native 
of  Merrimac  county,  in  the  Granite  State. 
Young  Gault  underwent  all  the  privations 
incident  to  the  life  of  a  farmer's  boy  in  a 
locality  where  sterile  soil  would  seem  almost 
to  resist  cultivation.  He  was  quick  to  per- 
ceive the  difficulties  attending  the  life  of  an 
agriculturist  amid  such  surroundings,  and 
resolved  to  abandon  farming  as  a  vocation. 
In  1850  he  entered  the  local  freight  office  of 
the  Manchester  and  Lawrence  railroad  in 
the  capacity  of  clerk.  In  this  position  he 
demonstrated  such  rare  executive  capability 
that  after  a  few  years  he  was  tendered  and 
accepted  the  position  of  general  freight  agent 
for  the  Vermont  Central,  which  office  he  con- 
tinued to  fill  until  his  removal  to  Chicago  in 
1859. 

At  that  time  the  old  Galena  road,  the  root 
of  the  Northwestern  system  in  Illinois,  was 
the  only  railroad  operated  out  of  Chicago. 
The  field  which  the  Northwest  presented  to 
an  ambitious  railroad  man  at  that  period  was 
not  an  inviting  one.  Already  the  clouds  of 
civil  war  were  gathering  upon  the  political 
horizon,  and  partisan  animosity  and  sectional 
jealousy  were  running  high.  Chicago  was 
still  in  its  infancy,  financial  securities  were 
depressed  in  value,  and  but  fesv  men  had 
faith  in  the  future  of  the  young  city  and  the 
country  naturally  tributary  thereto.  Alex- 
ander Mitchell,  at  Milwaukee,  however,  was 
reposing  his  confidence  in  the  Northwest,  and 
John  C.  Gault,  on  becoming  superintendent 
of  transportation  on  the  Galena  line,  asserted 
at  every  opportunity  that  there  would  be  but 
one  real  city  on  the  great  lakes,  and  that 
would  be  Chicago.  Merrill,  Mitchell  and 
Gault  formed  a  trio  of  whom  it  was  said: 
"God  made  three  great  railroad  men.  There's 
Mitchell,  who  believes  that  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  will  feed  the  world  before  he  dies, 
and  his  road  will  haul  all  of  that  food;  Mer- 
rill, who  does  not  care  whether  the  Milwaukee 
road  starts  in  the  Red  Sea  or  ends  in  the 


Georgian  bay  as  long  as  he  can  live  in  it  and 
on  it  and  be  buried  under  it;  and  Gault, who 
says  that  Chicago  is  the  only  natural  railroad 
centre  that  exists  for  quick  transportation  to 
all  parts  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Gault  attested  his  belief  in  the  des- 
tined importance  of  Chicago  by  his  life,  the 
most  active  years  of  which  were  devoted  no 
less  to  the  promotion  of  the  city's  interests 
than  to  advancing  those  of  the  great  corpor- 
ations with  which  he  was  connected. 

When  the  Galena  road  was  consolidated 
with  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  Mr.  Gault 
was  made  a  division  superintendent  of  the 
new  company,  his  headquarters  being  lo- 
cated at  Chicago.  His  memory  was  wonder- 
ful. His  associates  said  of  him  that  he  car- 
ried at  his  tongue's  end  the  name  of  every 
employee  on  his  division,  even  to  the  section 
hands.  He  demonstrated  this  one  day  at 
Galena,  when  he  climbed  into  the  caboose  of 
a  freight  train  and  astonished  the  conductor 
by  calling  him  by  name,  asking  after  the 
health  of  his  family,  inquiring  how  he  was 
suited  with  his  position,  and  what  was  the 
news  along  the  line.  What  made  this  all 
the  more  extraordinary  was  that,  although 
he  had  not  seen  the  man  in  eight  years,  he 
recalled  his  full  name,  as  well  as  the  names 
of  subordinates  with  whom  he  worked  when 
he  first  came  under  his  notice  years  before. 

To  say  that  he  was  popular  among  his  fel- 
lows officers  is  to  state  a  fact  in  very  mild 
terms.  He  seemed  to  be  ubiquitous,  appar- 
ently recognizing  no  necessity  for  sleep  or 
rest  when  there  was  work  to  be  done  on  any 
portion  of  the  line  under  his  control.  From 
the  position  of  division  superintendent  he 
was  promoted  to  that  of  general  freight 
agent,  and  a  year  later  made  assistant  general 
superintendent,  while  just  before  the  Chi- 
cago fire  he  was  given  entire  supervision  of 
the  freight  service  and  business  of  the  road. 
At  that  time  he  was  apparently  in  the  prime  of 
life;  a  little  over  forty  years  old,  of  large,  ro- 
bust frame,  full  of  vigor,  and  surrounded  by 
more  friends,  perhaps,  than  any  other  rail- 
road man  in  the  Northwest  in  a  similar  posi- 
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tion  during  later  years.  He  occupied  what 
might  have  been  a  life  post,  had  he  so  de- 
sired it.  While  his  salary  was  large  his  gen- 
erosity was  prodigal.  No  one  who  appealed 
to  him  in  the  name  of  a  friend  ever  failed  to 
meet  a  quick  and  liberal  response.  To  this 
lavish  generosity,  which  prompted  him  to 
give  away  his  wealth  in  the  days  when 
everything  good  seemed  to  be  falling  at  his 
feet,  is  probably  due  in  part  the  fact  that 
the  fortune  which  ne  left  behind  him  was 
comparatively  small.  In  1870  the  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul  railway  was  putting  forth 
earnest  efforts  to  obtain  a  Chicago  terminal, 
without  which  its  foothold  in  the  territory  of 
the  Northwest  would  be  insecure.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  Alexander  Mitchell,  the  father 
of  the  Milwaukee  road,  fixed  his  eye  upon 
Mr.  Gault  as  the  Moses  who  should  lead  his 
line  out  of  the  dilemma  in  which  it  was 
placed  to  final  victory.  The  Northwestern 
was  then  dominating  the  political,  finan- 
cial, and,  it  might  be  said,  the  social  circles 
of  the  city.  Naturally  it  was  opposed  to  the 
entry  of  any  other  line  from  a  direction 
where  its  own  road  was  as  yet  without  a  com- 
petitor. Flattering  offers  were  made  to  Mr. 
Gault  by  the  Milwaukee  road.  The  position 
of  assistant  general .  manager  was  tendered 
him,  at  a  salary  larger  than  that  which  he 
was  receiving  from  the  Northwestern,  and 
after  considerable  deliberation  and  no  little 
hesitation,  he  decided  to  accept  the  proposi- 
tion. He  often  said  afterward,  that  the 
change  had  hurt  him.  He  had  come  to  re- 
gard himself  as  almost  an  integral  part  of  the 
Northwestern  system,  being  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal Chicago  factors,  and  he  felt  that  some 
effort  should  have  been  made  to  keep  him 
where  he  was.  Of  the  struggle  of  the  Mil- 
waukee road  to  obtain  an  entry  into  Chicago 
a  volume  might  be  written.  The  fight  was 
long  and  stubborn,  and  its  successful  conduct 
called  for  the  exercise  of  dogged  determina- 
tion, unflinching  courage  and  skillful  di- 
plomacy. Mr.  Gault  led  the  Milwaukee 
forces  and  was  everywhere  in  the  fight.  To 
the  management  of  the  campaign  he  brought 


a  combination  of  qualities  as  rare  as  it  proved 
fortuitous.  His  inexhaustible  good  nature, 
his  quick  perception  of  character,  and  his  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  motives  which  im- 
pel and  control  human  action  were,  one  and 
all,  brought  into  play.  The  success  which 
crowned  his  efforts  has  become  a  matter  of 
municipal  history. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  PhiletusW. 
Gates  built  the  six  story  hostelry  on  West 
Madison  street  near  Clinton  which  he  named 
after  Mr.  Gault,  and  for  a  time  the  latter 
made  the  "Gault  House"  his  home. 

His  natural  and  laudable  ambition  was  to 
succeed  Mr.  Merrill  as  general  manager  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  system. 
With  the  advent  of  the  Van  Home  directory, 
however,  he  perceived  that  his  hopes  were 
liable  to  fail  of  fruition. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
late  Jay  Gould  tendered  him  the  managership 
of  the  Wabash  system  at  a  salary  of  $12,000 
per  annum,  the  pecuniary  offer  being  subse- 
quently raised  to  $18,000.  The  offer  was 
accompanied  by  an  assurance  that  he  should 
be  granted  carte  blanche  in  his  administra- 
tion. It  is  said  that  the  proposition  emanated 
from  Mr.  Gould  himself,  who  had  learned  to 
recognize  and  respect  Mr.  Gault's  abilities  as 
a  manager  and  a  fighter.  The  contract  was 
made  for  five  years,  but  for  personal  reasons 
he  elected  to  terminate  it  one  year  before  it 
would  have  expired,  having  been  identified 
with  the  Gould  management  from  October, 
1879,  to  July,  1883.  The  Wabash  managers 
requested  him  to  continue  drawing  his  salary 
until  the  expiration  of  his  term,  but  this  he 
peremptorily  refused  to  do.  Prom  1883  to 
1885  he  acted  as  arbitrator  for  the  trunk 
lines  in  special  cases;  a  post  which  he  was 
pre-eminently  fitted  to  fill  because  of  his 
longexperience,quick  perception,  sound  judg- 
ment and  uncompromising  integrity.  In  1885 
he  became  general  manager  of  the  Cincinnati, 
New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Eailway, 
which  position  he  filled  until  February,  1890, 
when  failing  health  compelled  him  to  retire 
from  active  business.  Thereafter  that  giant 
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strength,  which  had  sustained  him  under  so 
many  trying  vicissitudes,  began  to  fail.  He 
began  to  venture  on  the  floor  of  'Change,  not 
always  with  success.  His  vital  powers 
gradually  became  enfeebled,  and  on  the  eve- 
ning of  Tuesday,  August  21,  1894,  he  fell 
in  an  apoplectic  fit  at  the  corner  of  Jackson 
street  and  Pacific  avenue.  He  was  removed 
to  his  home,  but  paralysis  supervened,  and  he 
passed  away  on  the  morning  of  the  29th. 


His  wife  and  three  children  survived  him — 
two  sons  (Frank  and  Edward)  and  a  daugh- 
ter (Grace).  Besides  his  immediate  family 
he  left  a  sister,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Henry,  of  Racine, 
and  four  brothers:  James  C.,  S.  B.,  N  orris 
C.  and  Thomas  B. 

He  was  a  man  of  rare  social  gifts  and  a 
Mason  of  high  degree,  but  not  a  member  of 
any  church;  although  an  attendant  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church. 
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Arrival  of  Vessels  at  Chi- 
cago, 96. 

Arthur,  William  R.,  153. 

Artillery,  first  regiment  of, 
organized,  167. 

ArtJey,  Sylvester,  228. 

Arwedson,  John  S.,  227. 

Asant,  Philip,  117. 

Asay,  E.  G.,  170. 

Asay,  William  C.,  253. 

Ashbrook,  Thomas,  40. 

Ashley.  Anderson,  117. 

Ashley,  L.  W.,  469. 

Ashley,  Ossian  D.,  420. 

Ashtabula  (O.),  disaster  at, 
437. 

^shton,  Samuel,  133. 

Ashum,  John,  465. 

Aspinwall,  William  H.,  467. 

Assessments,  Special,  248. 

Assessors  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue. 149. 

Atby,  Simon,  1)7. 

Atchison  and  Nebraska 
Railroad,  449.  499. 

Atchison  and  Topeka  Rail- 
road, 497. 

Atchison.Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroad,  historical 
sketch  of,  497  et  seq.;  of- 
ficers of,  505;  statistics 
relative  to,  498.  CO  ',502, 5U3, 
504;  mileage  of,  tributary 
to  Chicago,  515. 

Atkinson,  Charles,  454. 

Atlanta  Bank,  51)8. 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road, 5'il.  502,  £03.  504. 

Atlas  National  Bunk,  523, 
524,  525. 

Atwater,  (Maj.)  Frederick 
A.,  162. 

Atwater,  (Capt.)  Merritt  B., 
163. 

Atwood,  F.  M.,  297,  548. 

Auctioneer,  first  in  Chica- 
go, 86. 

Auditorium,  The,  erected, 
237. 

Auditorium  Hotel,  566. 

Aurora  Branch  Kailroad, 
441. 

Austin,  Henry  W.',  227. 

Austria,  supplies  sent  from, 
210. 

A  very,  rharles  R..  379. 

Avery,  T.  M.,  382,  3S3,  ?84. 

Ayars,  James,  559. 

Ayer,  B.  F.,  479,  480. 

Ayers,  Enos,  154. 

Ayers,  Thomas,  85. 


Azoic  Rock,  3. 
Aztecs,  9. 

B 

Babcock,  (Miss)  Jane  A., 
198. 

Babeock,  John  P.,  456. 

babst,  (Lt.)  Ferdinand,  172. 

Backmau,  Peter,  117. 

Bacon,  (Adj't)  Ebenezer, 
158,  171. 

Bacon,  M.  S.,  335. 

Bacon,  value  of  exports  of, 
368. 

Badenoch,  John  W.,  253. 

Bag  and  Fire  Guard  Com- 
pany, 269. 

Bagby,  (Judge)  353. 

Bagden,  Noel  B.,  24O. 

Bailey,  (Capt.)  Alexander, 
88. 

Bailey,  Bennett,  95. 

Bailey,  Elisha,  381. 

Bailey,  E.W.,  357,  358,  362. 

Bailey,  F.  H.,  225. 

Bailey,  Jonathan  N.,  85,  86, 
148. 

Bailey,  Michael  B.,  226. 

Bailey,  Michael  M.,  220. 

Bailey,  Thomas  H.,  226. 

Baird,  General,  183. 

Baird,  (Capt.)  Azariah  M., 
174. 

Baird,  Frederick  S.,  244. 

Baird,  Lyman,  551. 

Hairdfc  Bradley,  551. 

Baker,  Captain,  139, 184. 

Baker,  (Major)  D.,  77. 

Baker,  David,  117. 

Baker,  (Col.)  E.  D.,  116. 

Baker,  Ueorge  S.,  244. 

Baker,  Horace,  479. 

Baker,  Samuel  L.,  133. 

Baker,  William  T.,  358,  360, 
362. 

Balck,  (Adj't.)  Otto,  172. 

Baldwin,  C.  W.,  562. 

Baldwin,  H.  F.,  497. 

Baldwin,  (Gov.)  Henry  P.. 
110,  210. 

Baldwin,  S.  D.,  155, 163. 

Baldwin,  William  A.,  96. 

Balestier,  Joseph,  98. 

Ball,  P.  H.  !54. 

Ball,  William  T.,  246. 

Ballard,  Addison,  226,  383. 

bollard,  C.  A.,  91. 

Ballard,  J.  S.,  170. 

Ballard,  (Adj't)  Joshua  S., 
173. 

Ballentine,  David,  537. 

Ballingall,  Patrick,  103, 109, 
114, 132. 

Baltic  House,  562. 

Baltimore,  contribution  to 
relief  fund  by,  210;  muni- 
cipal expenditures  of,  per 
capita,  240;  statistics  rela- 
tive to  streets,  sewere  and 
police  and  fire  depart- 
ments, 239. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
Road.historical  sketch  of, 
511 ;  mileage  of,  tributary 
to  Chicago,  515. 

Baltimore,  Pittsburgh  and 
Chicago  Railroad,  512. 

Baltimore,  Pittsburgh  and 
Continental  Railroad,  512. 

Bander,  Andrew,  117. 
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Bangs,  (AdJ't.)  Lester  G., 
159. 

Bank  Architecture,  834,  535. 

Bank  Clearings,  532,  533. 

Banks,  Charles,  117. 

Banks,  J.  S.,  156. 

Banks,  (Gen.)  N.  P.,  186. 

Banks,  necessity  for,  616. 

Banks  for  Savings,  530. 

Banks  (Chicago),  in  1870,201; 
failures  among,218;  action 
by,  after  the  tire,  213. 

Bank  of  America,  519. 

Bank  of  Commerce,  519,525, 

526,  527,  528,  529. 
Bank  of  England,  535. 
Bank  of   Illinois,   535,  526, 

527,  528,  529. 

Bank  of  Montreal,  521. 

Bank  of  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, 538. 

Banker.distinction  between 
capitalist  and,  516;  charac- 
teristics of.  5i6. 

Bankers,  tender  of  aid  to 
government  by,  153. 

Bankers'  National  Bank, 
523,  l>24.  625. 

Banking,  history  of,  128,  et. 

Banking,  Private,  530.  . 

Banking  Law,  General,  138. 

Banking  Laws,  517,  518,  538. 

Bankrupt  Law  (of  1842),108. 
See  also  Torrey's  Bank- 
rupt Law. 

Bankruptcy  Act,  effect  of 
discharge  under,  341. 

Bannot,  Augustus,  85. 

Baptist  Church,  its  incep- 
tion in  Chicago,  92. 

Baragwanath,  William,  139. 

Barber,  (Capt.)  Edwin  L., 
173. 

Barber,  Hiram,  227. 

Barber,  Jabez,  380. 

Barber  and  Mason,  380,  381. 

Barclay,  John  M.,  110. 

Barinir,  Thomas,  5U6. 

Barker,  (Capt,)  Chas.  W., 
156,  158. 

Barker,  James,  510. 

Barker,  John  C.,  227. 

Barley,  movement  of,  358, 
368,  369. 

Barnard,  (Capt.)  Daniel  E., 
173. 

Barnard,  Moses  R.,f51. 

Barnes,  Hamilton,  89, 115. 

Barnes  (Chaplain),  Henry 
E.,  171. 

Barnes  (Col.)  Myron  S.,  183. 

Barnes.  Koyal  B.,564. 

Barnes  and  Parish,  551. 

Barnes  House,  664. 

Barnet,  George,  40. 

Barnum,  Nelson,  117. 118. 

Barr,  (Lt.)  Jost-pb  W.,  175. 

Barraboo  Air  Line,  422. 

Barrett,  John  P.,  274,275, 
281. 

Barrett,  0.  W.,  559. 

Barrett,  Samuel  B.,  167. 

Barrett  (Capt.)  Samuel  E., 
167, 193. 

Barrett,  Stephen,  139. 

Barrett,  King  &  Co.,  154. 

Barrett's  Battery,  193. 

Barry,  James,  274. 

Barry,  JohnS.,  394. 

Barry,  Patrick!'.,  228. 

Barry,  Thomas,  274,  2T5. 

Barry,  (Dr.)  William,  146. 

Barry,  (Lt.)  William  E.,  174. 

Bartels,  Henry  C. .  253. 

Barrel,  Joshua,  563,  564. 

Barrett,  Edward  B.,  226, 253. 

Bartine,  John  A.,  254. 

Bartlert,  A.  C.,  487. 

Bartling,  Henry  C.,  252. 

Bash,  Daniel  N.,  228. 

Bash,  K.  D.N.,228. 

Bass,  George,  251,  252. 


Bastin,  Mrs.  Ellen  B.,4,5, 8. 
Batchelor,  (Capt.)   Merritt, 

Bateham,  William  B.,   210, 

216,  218. 

Bates,  Edward,  110,  111. 
Bates,  Eli,  362,  382. 
Bates,  George  C.,  37,  170. 
Bates,  John,  640. 
Bates  and  Co.,  382. 
Batterman,  William,'226. 
Battery  A.,  1B7. 
Battery  B.,  167, 193. 
Battery  E.,  107. 193. 
Battery  G.,  168. 
Battery  I.,  167, 168, 193. 
Battery  K.,  167,  168, 194. 
Battery  L.,  168, 194. 
Battery  M.,  167,  168,  194. 
Battey,  (Col.) Frederick  A., 

163,  185. 

Battle  Creek  and   Sturgis 
Railway,  436. 
Battleman,  Lewis,  117. 
Baumann,  E.,  326. 
Baumgarten.  John,  226. 
Bauny,  August,  76,  85. 
Bauskey,  Joseph,  78,  85. 
Baxter,  (Lt.)  Alfred  F.,  170. 
Baxter,  Herman,  218. 
Bay,  George  P.,  551. 
Bayer,  Samuel  F.,  434. 
Bay  City  and  Battle  Creek 

Railway,  436. 
Bayley,(Lieut.)  William  E., 

164. 
Beardsley,  (Adj't.)  Edward 

M.,  169. 
Beatty,  John  F.,   329,  331, 

362. 
Beatty,(Lieut.)  Thomas  M., 

159. 

Beaubien,  A  lexander,  78. 
Beaubien,  (Mrs.)  A.  M.,198. 
Beaubien,    Jean   Baptiste, 
70,  71,  72,  75,  76,  77,  78,  83, 
85,  86,  87,  88,  90,  91,  287,  541, 
545. 

Beaubien,  Mark,  73,  78, 83, 
85,  86.  87,  88,  91,  92,  93,  100, 
101,  541,  S60. 
Beaubien,  Medore  Benj.,  75, 

85,  86,  89,  91,  287. 
Beaumont,  (Lieut.)  Charles 

E.,  158. 

Beaur,  (Lt.)  George,  172. 
Beaver    Valley     Railroad, 

449,  451. 

Bebb,  William,  110. 
Beckstein,  (Lt.)  Fred,  172. 
Beck,  C.  A.,  479. 
Beck,  (Prof.)  Lewis  C.,  81. 
uecker,(Capt.)  Leopold.  160. 
Beckwith,  Hiram  W.,  11. 
"Bee  Hive,"  The,  292. 
Bee  Hive  Savings    Bank, 

530. 

Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  545. 
Beecher,  Jerome,  134. 
Beecher,(Mrs.)  Jerome,  196. 
Beebee,  George  T.,  139. 
Beebe,  Thomas  H.,  362. 
Beef,  export  trade  in.  108, 
357,  368;  movement  of,  141, 
363,  364. 
Bet'f    racking,     historical 

sketch  of,  389.  et  seq. 
Beer  Riots,  The.  131. 
Beers,  (Major)  192. 
Beers,  C.,  26s. 
Beers,  Cyrenus,  115. 
Beggs,(Hev.)  Stephen  R.,  87. 
Beidler,  Jacob,  226,  381,  382, 

383. 

Beihl.  Henry.  232. 
Belcher,  Nathaniel,  453. 
Belcher,  William,  8k 
Belfast,  contributi'  -n  to  re- 
lief fund  from,  211. 
"Hell,"  The.  297. 
Bell,  (Lieutenant)  182. 
Bell,  (Maj.)  Charles  A.,  165. 
Bell,  Digby  V.,  152, 156. 


Bell,   (Capt)    George    H., 

161. 
Bell.  (Gen.)  Joseph  W., 165, 

Bell,"  (Lieut.)  V.  Bradford, 
159. 

Bell,  (Capt.)  William  W., 
166. 

Bell,  Wilson  A.,  83. 

Bell  and  Deverill,  394. 

Belleville,  population  of ,84. 

Belleville  and  Southern  Ill- 
inois Railroad,  472. 

Bellows,  (Capt.)  George  L., 

Bellows,  (Capt.)  George  M., 

185. 
Bellows,  (Rev.)  Henry   W., 

198. 

Beloit  and  Madison  Rail- 
road, 422. 423. 

Belt  Hallway  (of  Chicago), 
506. 
Belt  Railway    (of    Kansas 

City),  503.  504. 
Bemis.  H.  V.,  566. 
Bender,  (Maj.)   George,  77. 
Benjamin.  Artemus  L.,  117. 
Benuer,  Matthias,  220,  281. 
Bennett,  (Lt.;  Henry,  170. 
Bennett,  William,  416. 
Bensley,  J.  R.,  340,  341,  352, 

362, 375. 

Bentley,  Cyrus.  153,  198, 199. 
Bentley,  Orr  and  Warnock, 

381. 

Benton,  L.  S.,  272. 
Benton,  Thomas  H.,  111,464. 
Berger,  Louis  A.,  139. 
Bergh,  (Asst.  Surg.)   Oscar 

J.,  172. 

Berlin,  contribution  to  re- 
lief fund  from,  211. 
Berry,  Redmond,  40. 
Besler,  J.  D.,  452. 
Best,  Martin,  254. 
Best,  William,  40. 
Bestor,  G.  C.,  154. 
Beveridge,  (Gen.)  John  L., 

164,176,191,192.195,227. 
Bickerdyke,    (Mrs.)    Mary, 

198. 

Bickford  (Lt.) Henry  B.,175. 
Bickford,  Russell  K.,    382, 

383. 

Bidwell,  Joseph  E.,  254. 
Bieider,  Peter  J..  254. 
Bieleieldt,  J.  S.,  228. 
Birf  Foot,  76. 
Big  Muddy  River,  Chicago 

troops     guard     bridge 

across,  155. 

liigelow,  A.  A.,  383,  384. 
Bigelow,   (Lt.)  Gilbert   F., 

173. 

Bigelow  Building,  115. 
Bigelow  House,  150, 205,  564. 
Billings,  A.  M.,  220. 
Bilse,  (Lt.)   Charles  W.,  172. 
Bingham,  (Lt.)    Henry  L., 

188. 
Bingham,  (Lt.)  Henry  W., 

173. 

Binghara,  James  A.,  187. 
Bmknolder,  John,  117. 
Bird,  K.  C-.  494. 
Birkhoff,  (Jr.)  George,  551, 

553. 

Birlow,  (Lt.)  Fred  W.,   160. 
Bisbee,  John  R.,  117, 118. 
Bisbee,  Lewis  H., 228. 
Bish,  James  E.,  25J. 
Bishop,  (Adj't.  i  188. 
Bishop,  (Lt.)  196. 
Bishop,  A.  E.,  218. 
Bishop,  (Adjt.)  Edward  F., 

173. 

Bishop,(Lieut.)  William,  169. 
Bitter,  (Lieut.)  August,  160. 
Bixby,  Doi,117. 
Black,  Adam,  117. 
Black,  (Gen.)   John  C  61, 

183,  195,  352,  356,  362. 


Black,  William  F.,  510. 
Black,  William  P.,  161,  261. 
Black  Hawk,  87,  92. 

Black   Hawk   War,  sketch 

of,  87, 88;  effects  of,  89. 
Black  Partridge,  48,51,54, 

56, 57,  70. 
Blackbird,  50. 
Blackburn,  (Adj't.),  191. 

Bissell,  Charles  H.,  562. 

Blackburn, H.  T.,  156. 

Blackstone.  John,  389. 

Blackstone,  Timothy  B., 
122,  394,  401,  469,  480,  487. 

Blackwell.  Robert  S.,  170. 

Blame,  James  G.,  242 

Blair,  Chauncey  B.,520,  522. 

Blair,  C.  J.,  343,  346,  362. 

Blair,  Frank  M.,  253. 

Blair,  Lyman,  327,  362, 394. 

Blair,  William,  153. 

Blaisdell,  (Lt.)  Timothy  W., 
167. 

Blake,  E.  J.,  452. 

Blake.  E.  Nelson,  349,  350, 
352,  362. 

Blake,  (Capt.)  Herbert,  173, 
188. 

Blake,  Levi,  268. 

Blake  (Surgeon)  Samuel  C., 
159, 161. 

Blakie,(Mrs.)  Elizabeth,197. 

Blanchard,  Rufus,  33. 

Blanchard,  William,  383,384. 

Blanke  (Capt.)  H.  f.  W., 
160, 161. 

Blatchford,  E.  W.,  198, 199, 
339. 

Blatchford,(Mrs.)  E.W.,198. 

Blatherwick.  (Lieut.)  Ed- 
ward G.,  162, 163. 

Bliss,  George,  437,  454. 

Bliss,  Samuel,  153. 

Block!  (John)  Drug  Com- 
pany, The,  303. 

Blodgett,  Edward  A.,  242, 
244. 

Blodgett.  G.T.,  89. 

Blodgett,  Tyler  K.,  93. 

Blodgett,  (Capt.)  Wells  H., 
161. 

Blood,  Henry,  505. 

Blood,  Henry  S.,  163. 

Blow,  Lewis,  85. 

Blowney,  Henry,  117. 

Blue  Island,  67. 

Blue  Jacket,  10. 

Blunt,  J.  E.,  432. 

Bluthardt,  T.  J..218. 

BoaULieut.)  Charles  T., 173. 

Board  of  Education,  127,149; 
members  of,  218,  221,  i26. 

Board  of  Health,  creation 
of,  130;  members  of,  218; 
abolished,  221,  see  alsu 
Health  Commissioner. 

Board  of  Public  Works, 
created,  143;  alluded  to, 
145. 

Board  of  Trade,  amend- 
ments to  rules  of,  339,  340, 
349,  351,  352,  354:  dedica- 
tion of  new  building  of, 
352;  first  building  of.  141; 
inception  of,  127;  loyalty 
of,  198;  memberships  in, 
not  subject  to  levy.  341, 
349;  patriotism  of,  141. 

Board  of  Trade,  National, 
see  National  Board  of 
Trade. 

Board  of  Trade  Battery, 
170,  175,  181,  194,  326. 

Board  of  Irade  Clearing 
House,  361. 

Board  of  Trade  Infantry 
Regiment,  See  Seventy- 
Second. 

Board  of  Trade  Regiments, 
138. 

Board  of  Trade  Stock  Ex- 
change, 357. 

Boardman,(Capt.)Harry,  89. 
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Boardman,  J.  W.,  563. 

Boardtnan  House.  663. 

Bobbitt,(Capt.)  John  W.163. 

Hodman.  Albert  H.,  138. 

Boglan,  rCapt.)  John.  163. 

Bogue,  George  M.,  227,  551. 

Bogue,  H.  B.,  170. 

Boaru",  (Surgeon)  Roswell 
G.,  159. 

Bogue  and  Hoyt.  551. 

Bogy,  Louis  V.,  HO. 

Boilvin,  Nicholas,  86,  287. 

Rolec,  Jacob,  165 

Bolles,  N.  H.,  103,  115. 

Bolles,  Peter,  96, 102, 103,115. 

liolmer,  James  G.,  4*3. 

Bolton.  (Lt.-Col.)  William 
H.,  168. 

Bolton'9  Battery,  181,194,223 

Bond,  Ezra.  88 

Bond,  Heman  S.,  8". 

Bond,  Lester  L.,  1:39  140,  218, 
219.  22-i. 

Bond,  Thomas,  253. 

Bond,  T.  N.,  253,  330. 

Bond,  William,  88. 

Bond,  William  A..  551.  555. 

Bonded  Debt,  growth  of. 
between  1860  and  1870, 141. 

Boneby,  John  D..  117. 

Bonfieid,  John,  218.  233.  262. 

Bonfleld,  Joseph  F..  221. 

Boomer,(Capt.)  William  H., 
162. 

Boone,  Daniel,  24. 131. 

Boone,  (Lieut.)  George  H., 
164. 

Boone.  Levi  D.,  96, 109. 115, 
129,130,131,132,133,153,518. 

Boone,  (Lieut.)  Samuel  8.. 
159. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Trade,  his- 
tory of,  297  et  seq. 

Booth,  Daniel,  227,  564. 

Booth,  Herman  D..  390. 

Booth,  John  Wilkes,  199. 

Booth,  K.  P.,  4*1. 

Booth,  rCapt.)  Louis  F.,  164. 

Booth,  Stephen  B.,  398. 

Booth,  William,  433. 

Boots  and  Shoes,  trade  in, 
142. 

Borgemenke,  August,  559. 

Bornemann,  (Capt.)  Ed- 
ward, 160. 

Boston,  municipal  expen- 
diture of,  per  capita,  240 ; 
statistics  relative  to 
streets,  sewers  and  police 
and  fire  departments.239. 

Boston  Banks,  paralysis  of, 
522. 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and 
Trust  Company,  506. 

"Boston  Store,"  The,  292, 
294. 

Botsford,  J.  K.,  90,  133,  139, 
199.  268. 

Bouchs,  Henry,  88. 

Bour,  John  M.,  117. 

Bourassea,  Daniel,  76. 

Brrarrissa.  Leon,  83,  85. 

Boutell,  HenryS.,  244, 

Bouton,  Edward,  167,  168, 
195. 

Bouton,  (Q.  M.)  Nathaniel 
S.,  173. 

Boutcn's  Battery,  193. 

Bowen,  James  H..  134,  520. 

Bowen,  Joseph.  58. 

Bowen,  Mrs.,  196. 

Bowen  Bros.,  153. 

Bowie,  William.  153. 

Boyce.  T.  M.,  269. 

Boyd,  (Col.)  James  S.,  163, 
18-. 

Boyd,  Mrs.,  196. 

Boyden,  James  w.,  149. 

Bowden,  T.  A.,  559. 

Bowen,  Chauncey  T..  226. 

Bowler,  Michael  F..  254. 

Bowler,  Michael  P.,  254. 

Boyer,  J.  K.,  95. 


Boyle,  Clarence,  3"8. 
Brachtendnrf ,  Barney,  244 . 
Bracket,   (Col.)  Albert  G., 

164. 

Brackett  (Colonel),  191. 
Brackett,  E.  C-.  267.  269. 
Brackett,  William  H.,  103. 
Bradain,  John  B.,  85. 
Bradley,  A.  D.,  152. 
Bradley,  A.  T.,  153. 
Bradley,  Cyrus  P.,  129,  255, 

258.  266,271,281,456. 
Bradley,  (AdJ't)  David  C., 

168 
Bradley,  (Capt.)  Hezekiah, 

70,  77. 
Bradley,  (Gen.)  Luther  P., 

162, 19i. 

Bradlev.  William  H..107.156. 
Brartley's  Brigade,  185. 
Bradwell,  James  3.,  95, 197, 

199,  227,  326. 
Bradwell,  (Mrs.)  Myra,  197, 

198. 

Brady,  George.  118, 132. 
Brady,  O.  M.,  2:5. 
Bragg,  F.  A.,  551. 
Brainard,  (Dr.)  Daniel,  153, 

157. 
Brninard,  (Capt.)  Ezra  L., 

162. 
Brainard,  William  N.,    332, 

335,  338,  340,  362. 
Brainard,  (J.  L.)  and  Co., 

336. 

Brand,  Michael,  226. 
Brand,  Rudolph,  232,  253. 
Brand,    (Alexander)   and 

Co.,  518. 

Braudecker.Francis  X.,253. 
Brandt,  Henry,  272. 
Brandt,  Michael,  139. 
Bransfleld,  Michael  T.,  253, 

253. 

Brayman,  (Mrs.)  J.  O.,  197. 
Bray  man.  Mason,  468. 
Brayton,  Harden  B.,  227. 
Bread,  limitation   of,  price 

of,  211. 

Breese,  Sidney,  463,  464. 
Breraner,  (Capt.)  David  F., 

159. 
Brennan,  (Patrolman)Jas., 

264. 

Brennan,  John  J.,  254. 
Brennan,  Michael  C.,  117. 
Brennan,  (Lieut.)  Thomas, 

159. 

Brentano,  Lorenz,  139,  227. 
Brevoort  House,  513,  566. 
Brewster.  T.  D.,  454. 
Brewster.  Hogan  and  Co., 

86,  93, 287. 

Breyf  ogle,  William  L.,  510. 
Brick-yard, first  in  Chicago, 

93. 
Bridewell,  erection  of  first, 

129;    founded,  256;  police 

station  opened  at,  259. 
Bridge,  first  in  Chicago.  90 
Bridge  (Swing),  first,  108. 
Bridges,   erected   between 

1879  and  1888, 235;  list  of,  in 

1870,    144;  number  of,   in 

1891,  247;  number  of,  and 

accommodation   furnish- 
ed by,  in  1870,  202;  rebuilt. 

Bridges,  F.  M.,  243. 

Bridges,  (Maj.)  Lyman,159, 
167. 

Bridges,  Battery,  181, 195. 

Bridge-tenders,  made  spe- 
cial policemen,  127;  re- 
quired to  give  bonds,  it. 

Briggs,  Clinton.  362. 

Briggs,  J.  G..226. 

Briggs,  William.  563. 

Briggs  House.  563,  565,566. 

Brinckerhoff,  John,  115. 

Brine,  Oeorge  J.,  328. 

Brine,  William,  154 

Brinsonard,  George  E.,  117. 


Bristol,  (Mrs.)  H.  L.,  197.  i 
Bristol,  R.  C.,  132. 
Krodhead,  E.  H.,  488. 
Brogmann,  (Mrs.)E.W.,197. 
Brokenbrough,  L.  R.,  497. 
Brokoski,  Francis,  244. 
Bromfleld,  I.,  170. 
Bromfleld.  James,  218. 
Bronson,  Arthur,  98. 
Bronson,  S.,  538. 
Bronson,  Stephen,  (Jr.),  518. 
Brooklyn,  contribution   to 

relief  fund  by.  210;  statis- 
tics  relative   to    streets, 

sewers  and  police  and  flre 

departments.  239. 
Brookman,  Francis  E.,  264. 
Brooks,  J.  C.,  383. 
Brooks,  J.  W.,  441. 
Brooks,  Wilson,  251. 
Broom  Corn,     history  of 

trade  in,  411. 
Bross,  John  A.,  170, 173. 
Bross,  (Gov.)  William,  107, 

108,  133,  140,   153,  200,305, 

541. 

Brown,  Andrew  J.,  133. 
Brown,    iGov.)   B.    Gratz, 

210. 

Brown,  Charles.  117. 
Brown,  C.  I)..  153. 
Brown,  Charles  T  ,  274,  275. 
Brown,  David,  409. 
Brown.(Capt-)  David  C.,165. 
Brown,  (Adj't.)  Edward  H., 

162. 

Brown,  Erastus,  82. 
Brown,  Erastus  D.,  117. 
Brown,  Francis.  170. 
Brown,  Francis  C.,  139. 
Brown,  (Lt.)  Frank,  Ir4. 
Brown,  Henry.  1C3,  114. 
Brown.  James.  85. 
Brown,  (Capt.)  Jesse  B..  88. 
Brown,  (Lieu't.)  John,  159. 
Brown,  Jonathan,  562. 
Brown,  (Lt.)  Lorenzo,  173. 
Brown,  L.  D.,  538. 
Brown,  Rufus,  88. 
Brown,  Samuel,  437. 
Brown,  Samuel  L.,  145. 
Brown,  (Capt.)    Theodore 

F.,  162. 

Brown,  Thomas,  115. 
Brown,  T.  B.,  210,  266. 
Brown, (Gen.)  Theodore  F., 

195. 

Brown,  Thomas  S.,  258. 
Brown,  CT.  H.,  153. 
Brown,  William  H.,  95,  109, 

139. 

Brown,  William  J.,  S04,  275. 
Brown,  William  S.,  103. 
Brown.  (Andrew)    &    Co., 

390.  391,  392. 

Brown  Brothers  &  Co.,  480. 
Browne,  Jesse  B.,  541. 
Browne,   (Judge)    Thomas 

C.,  97. 

Browning.  King  &  Co.,  297. 
Bruce,  E.  K.,  328,  329,  Wi. 
Bruhn.  (Capt.)  Anton,  172. 
Brundacre,  (Mrs.)C.  M.,  198. 
Rruner,  Henry,  117. 
Bruning,    (Capt.)    August, 

172 

Brunker,  Bretsr.n  W.,  117. 
Brunol,  F.  R.,  453. 
Bryan,  George  O.,  115. 
Bryan,  Thomas  B.,  137,  154, 

196.  197.  199.  200. 
Bryan  Hall.  Lincoln  mem- 

morial   meeting    at.    200; 

war  meetings  at,  151,  153, 

1S4, 170. 

Bryant,  Cyrus,  453. 
Brvant,  (Judge)  Henry  L., 

443. 
Buchanan,  (Pres.)  132,  134, 

137. 

Buchanan.  James  N.,  244. 
Buck,'(Lt.)    Henry  A.,  163, 

1S5.  ' 


Buck,  (Lt.)  Jonas  L.,  176. 

Buck,  (Q.  M.)   Isaac  N.,169. 

Buck  and  Rayner,  303. 

Bucket  Shops,  opposed  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  347, 
349,  351, 353,  3S9. 

Buckingham,  E.,  335. 

Buckingham,  Joseph  H., 
110. 

Buckingham,  J.  and  E.,376. 

Buckingham,  J.  and  F.,  370. 

Buckley,  William,  218,  244. 

Bucklin,  James  M..  84. 

Buckmaster,  (Maj.)  N.,  88. 

Budde,  Henry,  118. 

Buehler,  John,  139,  210,  226, 
227,  2?8. 

Buel,  Hill  and  Granger,  154. 

Buell,  Ira  W.,  138,  170. 

"Buffalo,"  (brig.)  417. 

Buffalo,  contribution  to  re- 
lief fund  by,  210. 

Buffalo  and  Chicago  Rail- 
road, 513. 

Buffalo  and  State  Line  Rail- 
road, 437. 

Buffalo,  Cleveland  and  Chi- 
cago Railroad,  513. 

Buford,  N.  B.,  453. 

Building,  between  1860  and 
1870, 142, 143;  improvement 
in  methods  of  s?6. 

Building  and, Loan  Associa- 
ti'-ns,  531. 

Buildings,  character  of, 
improved  after  the  great 
flre,  215;  erected  between 
1879  and  1886,  231;  in  1887, 
235;  erected  in  1887,  235; 
erected  in  1889  and  1890, 
238;  number  of,  in  1870, 
202;  tall,  249.,  et  seq. 

Bull,  Ole,  100, 101. 

Bull  Run,  effects  of  battle 
of,  161. 

Bull's  Head  Stock  Yards, 
123,391. 

Bullwinkle,  B.  B.,  275.  559. 

Buncker.  George  C.,  117. 

Bunker,  George  P.,  254. 

Bunn,  Jacob,  480. 

Bunn,  John  W.,  155. 

Burch,  Isaac  H.,  269, 518, 519, 
530.  554. 

Burdick,  D.  M.,  117. 

Burdick  House.  564. 

Burdock,  L.,  154. 

Burials,  prohibited  within 
city  limits,  146. 

Burk,  Patrick,  117. 

Burke,  Edward  P.,  253,  254. 

Burke,  Patrick,  40 

Burke,  Richard  M.,  244. 

Burke,  Thomas  D..  254. 

Burke.  William.  252. 

Burke's  Hotel.  566. 

Burkhardt,  (Lt.)  Adolph, 
171. 

Burley,  Arthur  G.,95. 

Burley,  Augustus  H.,  143, 
153,  154,  V.e,  218,  227,  233, 
253,  269. 

Burling,  Edward,  3?6. 

Burlingame,  Anson,  110. 

Burlington  &  Missouri  Riv- 
er Railroad,  44z,  444,  445, 
44«.  515. 

Burlington*  Southwestern 
Railroad,  445. 

Burlington  Bridge,  442. 

Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids 
&  Northern  Railroad.  460, 
515. 

Burlington  House,  563. 

Burlington,  Kansas  & 
Southwestern  Railroad. 
447. 

Burmeister,  Charles,  254. 

Burned  district,  area  and 
limits  of,  2C8. 

Bnrnham,  Ambrose,  112, 
25i. 

Burns,  (Capt.)  James,  160. 
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Burns,  John,  117. 
Burns,  (Mrs.)  58. 
Burns,  Robert,  27. 
Burns,  Thomas,  40,  57. 
(turns,  William  E.,  252. 
Burns  House,  36,  43,  44,  57, 

70. 
Burnside,  (Gen.)  Ambrose 

E.,  190. 

Burnt  Record  Law,  213,  557. 
Burr,  Isaac  T.,  505. 
Burr,  Jonathan,  153. 
Burr,  Thomas  J.,  117. 
Uurroughs,   (Capt.)  A.  J., 

175. 

Burroughs,  W.  A.,  506. 
Burroughs,  W.  L.,  563. 
Burt,  A.  S.,  335. 
Hurt,  (Adj't.)  Joseph   G., 

163. 

Burt  &  Higgins,  393. 
Burton,   (Lieut.)    Thomas, 

168. 
Bushnell,   (Ma.).)   Douglas, 

183. 
Business  Center,  changed, 

215. 

Busse,  Christian,  24'J.  243. 
Busse,  (Lt.)  Fred,  185. 
Busse,  (Capt.)  Fritz,  163. 
Busse,  Gustave  A.,  160, 163, 

22o. 

Butler,  Benjamfn  F.,  264. 
Butler,  Charles,  98, 561. 
Butler,  (Lieut.)  Erastus  G., 

164. 

Butler,  H.,  116. 
Butler,  S.  H.,  371. 
Butler,    (Chaplain)     Thad- 

deusJ.,  159. 
Butler  and  Norton,  38. 
Butter,  movement  of.  241, 

363,  364:  New  York  prices 

of,  between  1861  and  1878, 

223. 
Butter    and   cheese  trade, 

history  of,  407,  408. 
Butterfleld.  Francis  H.,  281. 
Butterfleld,  Justin,  464. 
Button,  L.,  270. 
Butz,  Casper,  133,  170,  221, 

226. 

C. 

Cable,  Ransom  R.,  462. 

Cahn,  Wampold  &  Co.,  298. 

Cahokia,  25. 

Cairo  (Ills.),  186;  bridsre 
across  the  Ohio  at,  474, 
475;  Chicago  troops  arrive 
at,  155;  mentioned,  174; 
strategic  importance  of, 
155;troops  mustered  in  at, 
158. 

Cairo  City  and  Canal  Com- 
pany. 463,  464. 

Calamic.    See  Calumet. 

Caldwell,  Archibald.  78.560. 

Caldwell.  "Billy,"  57,  70,  72, 
75,  76, 78,  85,  88,  99. 

Caldwell,  D.  W.,  514. 

Calhoun,  Alvin.  268,  269.281. 

Calhoun,  John,  93, 115.2(58,269 

Calhoun,  John  B.,  4ti9. 

Calhoun,  John  C.,  81.  464. 

Calhoun,  (Capt.)  William 
A.,  169. 

Calhoun,  W.  J.,  497. 

California  Southern  Rail- 
road, 504. 

Calkins,  A.  C.,  139,  218,  383, 
384. 

Calkins,  W.  W.,  383. 

Calumet,  village  of.  an- 
nexed to  Chicago,  237. 

Calumet  and  Chicago  Canal 
and  Dock  Company,  458. 

Calumet  Club,  101. 

Calumet  Indians.  43. 

Calumet  River,  84. 

Calves,  receipts  of,  357,  358. 

Calvin,  J.  H.,253. 


Cameron,   Charles   S.,   164, 

226,  230. 
Cameron,   Daniel,    140,  168, 

177,  195. 

Cameron,  Don,  242. 
Camp    Butler,    mentioned, 

168,  169.  186,  187,  189. 
Camp  Douglas,  abandoned 

180;    described,     176,    177; 

mentioned.   If 4,    165,  167, 

168, 169,  175,   185;  plan  for 

raid  upon,    135;   plat  of, 

177;  plot  to  liberate  pr.s- 

oners  from,  178. 
Camp  Fry,  mentioned,  176. 
Camp  Hancoek.mentioned, 

174. 

Campbell,  Allen.  488. 
Cimpbell,  Asa,  40. 
Camphell,  Daniel  A.,  252. 
Campbell,  (Lieut.)  Donald, 

167. 

Campbell,  George  C.,  458. 
Campbell,  H.  H.,170. 
Campbell,  James,  156. 
Campbell,  James  B.,  541. 
Campbell,  James  L.,226,'^27, 

253,  254. 

Campbell,  John  B.,  437. 
Campoell,  William  J.,  228, 

242,  244. 

Campell  and  Throop,  381. 
Canada,   railroad    connec- 

ti"n     between     Chicago 

and,  515. 
Canada,supplics<  sent  from, 

210;  cash  contributions  to 

relief  fund  by,  211. 
Canada  Southern  Railway, 

434,  435,  436,  439. 
Canadian  Pacific   Railway, 

447,  515. 

Canal,  sec  Illinois  and  Michi- 
gan Canal. 

Canal  Commissioners,  97. 
Canal  Debt  (city's),  assum- 
ed by  State,  217. 
Canal  Lands,  as  security  for 

loans,  96;  sale  of,  97,  98. 
Canal  Tolls,  119, 12(1. 
Cannon,  George,  117. 
Cannon,  Thomas,  22fi. 
Canter,  Artemus,  133. 
Cantrall.  Capt.,  180. 
Cantwell,  Thomas  A.,  244. 
Capital,  uses  of,  516. 
Capitalist,   distinction    be- 
tween banker  and,  516. 
Car-building,  in  1890,  240. 
Carey,  Thomas  254. 
Carle,  James,  117. 
Carmody,  Henry  P.  .244,  252. 
Carmody,  W.  W.,  28. 
Carne  and  Coombs,  557. 
Carney,  Franklin,  117. 
Carney  James,  115, 132. 
Carney,  Thomas,  226. 
Carney,   (Jr.)    Thomas  H., 

253. 

Carpenter,  (Mrs.)  A.,  93. 
Carpenter,  A.  A.,  384. 
Carpenter,   Benjamin,  133, 

143. 

Carpenter,  John  H.,  139. 
Carpenter,  (Adj.)  John  II., 

164. 

Carpenter,  M.  F.,  497. 
Carpenter,  Philo.  89,  91,93. 
Carpenter,  William.  133. 
Carpenter,  (Adjt.)  William 

R.,I65. 

Carr,  (Capt.)  Lindsay  H.,155. 
Carroll,  Edward,  115. 
Carson  and  Pirie.  289. 
Carson,  Pirie  and  Co.,  297. 
Carson,   Pirie,   Scott     and 

Company,  291. 
Carter,  Artemas,  382,  383. 
Carter,  (Lieut.)   Henry  E., 

159. 

Carter,  R.  M..  156. 
Carter,  (Lt.)  Spencer  B.,171. 
Carter,  Thomas  B.,  113, 170, 


Carter,  William  H.,139,  143, 
225. 

Carter  and  Stock bridge.381. 

Carter  Brothers.  326. 

Cartwrigrht,  J..  156. 

Carver,  B.  F.,  153,  154. 

Carver.  David,  91.378. 

Cary,  Eugene,  228,  230. 

Cary.  John  W.,  494. 

Case.C.  H.,226. 

Case,  George  W.,  117. 

Casey,  Edward  W.,  95,  102, 
267. 

Casey,  James,  254. 

Casey,  Peter,  174,  273. 

Cass,  (General)  Lewis,  76, 
111,  461. 

Casselman,  C.  J.,  139. 

Castleman.  179. 

Castleman,  (Capt.)  John  B., 
178. 

Cataract  Engine  Company, 
271. 

Catholics  (Irish)  loyalty  of, 
174. 

Catholic  Church,  its  incep- 
tion in  Chicago,  92. 

Catie,  Joseph,  78. 

Catlin,  John,  488. 

Catlin,  Seth,  362. 

Caton,  John  Dean,  90,  91, 
100,  102, 103,  115, 125. 

Cattle,  number  slaugh- 
tered, 121,  packed  in  1859, 
392;  in  18HO,  393:  price  of 
in  1832,  389;  in  1843,  44,390; 
in  1892,  896;  movement  of, 
123,  201.  241,  396;  trade  in, 
357,  3J8;  see  also  Live 
Stock,  Beef  Packing. 

Caulfleld,  B.  G.,  227. 

Cavanaugh,  (Lt.)  Joseph, 
174. 

Cazot,  Father,  14,  16. 

Cedar  Rapids  and  Chicago 
Railroad,  475. 

Cedar  Rapids  and  Missouri 
River  Railroad,  420,  421, 
424,  426. 

"C.  E.  Hillman"  (a  rebel 
steamboat!,  seized,  155. 

Cemeteries,flrst  in  Chicago, 
96. 

Census,  first  taken  in  Chi- 
cago, 103. 

Centennial  Exposition,  its 
effect  on  Western  trade, 
290. 

Central  America,  the  Illin- 
ois Central  a  channel  for 
trade  with,  476. 

Central  Elevator,  A,  370, 
376. 

Central  Elevator.  B,  370,376. 

Central  Hotel,  563. 

Central  Military  Tract  Rail- 
road, 441, 443,  463. 

Central  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank,  525,  526,  527,528, 529. 

Certificates  of  Deposit,  in- 
terest bearing.  530;  used 
as  currency,  536. 

Chadbourne,(Lt.-Col.)Alex- 
ander  S.,  173, 188. 

Chadburn,  (Capt.)  Benj.  H., 
163. 

Chadwick,  G.  W.,  102. 

Chaloner,  Eben  C.,  115. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  for- 
mation of,  141,  355;  Its 
building  burned,  204; 
Building,  description  of, 
325. 

Chamberlain,  E.,  126,  202. 

Chambers,  A.  B.,  110. 

Champion, (Lt.)  Patrick,174. 

Chandler,  Bradley,  117. 

Chandler,  B.  B.,  401. 

Chandler,  Edward  B.,  274, 
275,  281. 

Chandler,  Frank  R.,  551,  553. 

Chandler,  (Lt.-Col.)  George 
W.,  173, 188. 


Chandler,    (Capt.)   Knowl- 
ton  F.,  183. 

Chandler,  R.  G.,  361,  362. 

Chandler, (Lieut.)  William, 
167. 

Chandler,  Zachariah,  110. 

Chandler  &  Co.,  551. 

Chandonnais,    Jean     Bap- 
tiste,  55,  56. 

Chanute,  O.,  480,  481. 

Chapin,  Charles  H.,  274. 

Chapin,  E.  H.,  132, 145. 

Chapin,  John  P.,  103,   114, 
390. 

Cbapin,  Marsh  &  Foss,  382. 

Chapin  &  Marsh,  381. 

Chapman,  Charles  H.,  91. 

Chapman,  (Capt.)  Earl  H., 
165. 

Chapman,  F.  M.,  254. 

Chapman,  George,  91. 

Chapman,  James,  40. 

Chappell,  C.  N.,487. 

Chariton,  J..  487. 

Charlock,  Uliver.  457. 

Charleston,  G..  274. 

Charlesworth,  C.  E.,  496. 

Chase,  Charles  C.,  5^6. 

Chase,  Charles  L.,  537. 

Chuse,  N.  A.,402. 

Chase  Brothers  &  Co.,  519, 
556. 

Chatfield  Railroad,  425. 

Chavellea,  John  B..  85. 

Chavellie,  Peter,  76. 

Chee-chu-pin-quay,  70. 

Cheevers,  John,  328. 

Chemicals,  trade  in.  302, 303. 

Cheney,  B.  P.,  5C5,  506. 

Chenoweth,  W.  H.,  163. 

Cherokee  &  Dakota  Rail- 
road, 475. 

Chesbrough,  E.  S.,  143,  225. 

Chester.  Dean  R..  173, 188. 

Chester,  (Maj.)  Henry  W., 
171. 

Chetlain,  (Lt.-Col.)  181. 

Cheilain,  (Gen.)  August  C., 
195. 

Chetlain,  (Col.)  Augustus 
L.,  158. 

Chevalier,  Catharine,  78. 

Cheyenne  &  Burlington 
Railroad,  449. 

Chicago  as  a  lumber  mar- 
ket, 384;  as  a  manufactur- 
ing centre,  241;  as  a  point 
of  distribution,  477;  as  a 
Railroad  centre,  122,  142, 
201,  247;  banking  in,  516  et 
eeq;  cholera  panic  at,  89; 
commerce  of,  protected 
by  Board  of  Trade.  S55; 
early  currency  in,  517; 
etymology  and  ortho- 
graphy of,  68,  69;  geologic 
formations  around,  8;  in- 
corporated as  a  city,  102, 
et  seq;  incorporated  as  a 
town,  91;  location  and  cli- 
mate of,  65, 66;  topography 
of.  66;  soil  of,  67;  made  a 
port  of  entry,  109,  306; 
mileage  of  railroads  cent- 
ering in,  515;  named  in 
treaty  of  Greenville,  68; 
platted,  82;  political  rela- 
tions of,  68;  record  of 
weather  in,  for  sixty 
years,  79;  why  called  "Gar- 
den City,"  105. 

"Chicago,"  The.  97,  278.  280. 

Chicago  and  Alton  Rail- 
road, historical  sketch  of, 
4*0,  et  seq.;  inception  of, 
122;  mileage  of  tributary 
to  Chicago,  515;  statistics 
relating  to,  481,  484,  486, 
487,  488. 

Chicago  and  Atlantic  Rail- 
road, 512,  513. 

Chicago  and  Aurora  Rail- 
road, HI. 
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Chicago  and  Blue  Island 
Railroad,  mileage  of,  tri- 
butary to  Chicago,  515. 

Chicago  and  Calumet  Horse 
and  Dummy  Railroad  Co., 
147. 

Chicago  and  Cincinnati, 
pork-packing  in,  com- 
pared, 393. 

Chicago  and  Dakota  Rail- 
road, 425. 

Chicago  and  Danville  Ele- 
vator, The,  376. 

Chicago  and  Eastern  Illi- 
nois Railroad,  historical 
sketch  of,  495  et  aeq.\  mile- 
age of,  tributary  to  Chi- 
cago, 615;  statistics  relat- 
ing to,  496, 497. 

Chicago  and  Erie  Railroad, 
515. 

Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk 
Railroad. historical  sketch 
of,  507, 509;  statistics  rela- 
tive to,  508,  509;  mileage 
of,  tributary  to  Chicago, 
515. 

Chicago  and  Illinois  River 
Railroad,  483.  484. 

Chicago  and  Indiana  Coal 
Railroad  Company,  496, 
497. 

Chicago  and  Indianapolis 
Air  Line  Railroad.  510. 

Chicago  and  Iowa  Railroad, 
443. 473. 

Chicago  and  Lake  Huron 
Railroad,  508. 

Chicago  and  Michigan  Lake 
Shore  Railroad,  433. 

Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
Railroad,  421, 425. 

Chicago  and  Mississippi 
Railroad,  469,  480. 

Chicago  and  Mississippi 
R.  R.Co..  12 i. 

Chicago  and  Northeastern 
Railroad,  508. 

Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railway, historical  sketch 
of,  419  et  seq.:  inception 
of,  121 ;  mileage  of,  tribu- 
tary to  Chicago,  515;  sta- 
tistics relating  to.  431,432. 

Chicago  and  Pacific  Ele- 
vator Co.,  376. 

Chicago  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road, 490. 

Chicago  and  Rock  River 
Railroad,  443. 

Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Ele- 
vator, The,  376. 

Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Hail- 
road,  504. 

Chicago  and  Southwestern 
Railroad.  45S,  459.  508. 

Chicago  and  State  Line 
Railroad,  508. 

Chicago  and  Tomah  Rail- 
road, 425. 

Chicago  and  Western  Indi- 
ana Railroad,  historical 
sketch  of,  506  et  seq.;  mile- 
age of.  tributary  to  Chi- 
cago, 515. 

Chicago  Bank,  519. 

Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Kansas  City,  mileage  of, 
tributary  to  Chicago,  515. 

Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Northern  Railroad,  447, 
448:  mileage  of,  trioutary 
to  Chicago,  515. 

Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Elevators,  370,376. 

Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroad,  histori- 
cal sketch  of,  441  et  seq  ; 
mileage  of,  tributary  to 
Chicago,  515;  statistics  re- 
lating to,  443,  ^445,  446,  452, 
453. 

Chicago  Cemetery,  146. 


Chicago  City  Bank,  5*9,  528, 
529. 

Chicago  City  Railway  Com- 
pany, 147. 

Chicago  Clearing  House, 
522,  532,  533, 

Chicago,  Clinton  and  Wes- 
tern Railroad,  4«0. 

Chicago,  Clinton,  Dubuque 
and  Minnesota,  490. 

Chicago,  Danville  and  Vin- 
cennes  Railroad,  495. 

Chicago  Democrat,  131; 
founded,  93. 

Chicago  Dragoons,  156. 

Chicago,  Dubuque  and 
Minnesota  Railroad,  443, 
472. 

Chic  ago,  Evanston  and 
Lake  Superior  Railroad, 
491,  492. 

Chicago  Evening  Journal, 
202,  213. 

Chicago  Evening  Mail,  202, 
213. 

Chicago  Evening  Post,  202. 

Ch'cago  Fire,  fee  Pire. 

Chicago,  Fort  Madiso  i  and 
Des  Moines  Railroad, mile- 
age of  tributary  to  Chi- 
cago, 515. 

Chicago  Freight  Bureau, 
354,357,  3«0,  361. 

Chicago,  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  Co.,  124. 

Chicago  Gas  Light  Co.,  153. 

Chicago  Great  Western 
Railroad,  mileage  of,  trib- 
utary to  Chicago,  515. 

Chicago,  Havanna  and 
Western  Ra  Iroad,  474. 

Chicago  Historical  Society, 
43,  56,  61,  68.  88,  106,  108, 
128, 139, 205,268;  new  build- 
ing for,  150. 

Chicago  Hotel,  561. 

Chicago  Hydraulic  Co.,  108. 

Chicago,  Iowa  and  Nebras- 
ka Railroad,  426. 

Chicago,  Kansas  an  d  Mis- 
souri Railroad,  461. 

Chicago,  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska Railway,  461. 

Chicago,  Kansas  and  Wes- 
tern Railroad  Company, 
503. 

Chicago  Light  Artillery,155, 
166. 

Chicago  Light  Infantry ,155. 

Chicago,  Madison  and 
Northern  Railroad,  474, 
475. 

Chicago  Marine  and  Fire 
Insurance  Co . ,  517. 

Chicago  Mercantile  Battery, 
175,  194. 

Chicago  Mill,  the,  402. 

Chicago  Mills,  403. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
Northwestern  Hallway, 
125.426. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  Railroad,  enters  Chi- 
eago,l22;  historical  sketch 
of,  488  et  seq.;  mileage  of, 
tributary  to  Chicago,  515; 
statistics  relating  to,  490, 
491,492,494. 

Chicago,  Minnesota,  St. 
Peter  and  Omaha  Rail- 
road, 426. 

Chicago  National  Bank, 
533,  524,  525. 

Chicago,  Pekin  and  South- 
western Railroad  Com- 
pany. 483. 

Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  So- 
ciety, 211. 

Chicago    Republ  can,    202, 

Chicago  River,  22,  31.  66,  67, 

84,  86,  90,  99,  145.  324,  414, 

Chicago,  Hock  Island  and 


Pacific  Railroad,  first 
work  upon,  121:  historical 
sketch  of,  453  et  seq.; mile- 
age of  tributary  to  Chi- 
cago, 515;  statistics  relat- 
ing to,  458,  459,  462. 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  New 
Orleans  Railroad,  473,  474. 

Chicago,  St.  Haul  and  Fond 
du  Lac  Railroad,  121,  419. 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Omaha,  mile- 
age of,  tributary  to  Chi- 
cigo,  515. 

Chicago  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, 198,  199;  see  also 
Northwestern  Sanitary 
Commission. 

Chicago,  Santa  Fe  and 
California  Railroad,  mile- 
age of,  tributary  to  Chi- 
cago, 515. 

Chicago  Staats  Zeitung,  202. 

Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 128. 

Chicago  Times,  202,  205,  213. 

Chicago  Title  and  Trust 
Company,  557. 

Chicago  Tribune,  202,   213. 

Chicago  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank,  525,  526, 527, 528,  529, 

Chicago  Volksfreund,  112. 

Chicago  Zouaves.  155. 

Chickering,  J.  W.,  156. 

Chickering,  (Capt.)  J.  W., 
173,  188. 

Chidister,  (Capt.)  William 
M.,  164. 

Childs,  Thomas,  (Jr.),  465. 

Chilson,  Charles,  255 

Chippewa  Falls  and  West- 
ern Railroad,  514. 

Chippewa  Indians,  9,  41,  69, 
70,81. 

Cholera,  ravages  of,  89,  120. 

Chott,  Quida  J.,  244, 251. 

Chouteau,(Col.)  A.,  81. 

Christian  Commission,  199. 

Christiansen  (Capt.)  Chas., 
163. 

Christopher,  Colonel,  188. 

Christopher/Lt.)  John,  173. 

Chroniger,  (Adj't.)  Charles 
C.,  161. 

Church,  A.  W.,  481. 

Church.Thomas,  95, 115, 154. 

Church,  Thomas  L.,  170. 

Church,  William  L.,  96,  103, 
132,  133. 

Churches,  flre  sufferers 
aided  by,  211;  growth  of, 
KB;  number  of,  erected 
In  1889,  238;  number  and 
classification  of,  in  1890, 
241;  number  of  in  1891,247; 
statistics  of,  for  1860  and 
1870, 150. 

Cicero,  town  of,  annexed 
to  Chicago,  237. 

Cincinnati,  flre  engines  and 
supplier  sent  from,  210. 

Cincinnati  &  Lafayette 
Railway,  472. 

Cincinnati,  Saginaw&  Mac- 
kinaw Railroad,  509. 

Circuit  Court,  first  session 
of,  92. 

City  Armory,  first,  124. 

City  Attorney,  first,  103,113. 

City  Attorneys,  list  of, 
from  1836  to  1848,  103; 
from  1849  to  1859,  132; 
from  1860  to  1869,  13S. 

City  Bank,  519. 

City  Clerks,  list  of,  from 
1836  to  1848, 103;  from  1849 
to  1859, 132;  from  1S59  to 
1869,  138. 

Ci'y  Elevator,  The,  370,  376. 

City  Hall,  first.  124;  new  (in 
1869),  145;  temporary,  after 
the  flre,  215. 

City  Hospital,  first,  124. 


City  Hotel,  105,  561,  562. 
City  Limits,  extended,  137 

138. 

City  Mills,  403. 
City    National    Bank,  520, 

5J2. 
City  Railways,  importance 

of,  147. 
City    Treasurers,    list     of 

from     1836   to    1848,    103; 

from    1849   to   1859,     132; 

from  1860  to  1869, 138. 
Civil  War,  effects  of,  upon 

business,     140;   Chicago's 

part  in,  151    et  seq. 
Clairmont,  Jeremy,  76. 
Clapp,  N.  D.,  170. 
Clapp,  William  B.,  390,  391. 
"Clarissa"  (a  sloop),  96. 
Clark,  (Maj.)Alpheus,  190. 
Clark,  C.  C.,  512. 
Clark,  (Mrs.)  C.  M.,  197. 
Clark,(Surgeon)  Charles  M., 

162. 

Clark,  Darius,  381. 
Clark,  David  W.,  226,228,244. 
Clark,  George  Rogers,  24,et 

seq.;  28,  68. 
Clark,  (Lt.-Col.)  George  R., 

174. 

Clark,  H.  B.,  61. 
Clark,  Horace  F.,  437,  438. 
Clark,  Henry  H.,  132. 
Clark,  James,  40. 
Clark,  James  C..  473. 
Clark,  (Lt.)  James  H.,  176. 
Clark,  John  K.,  37,  42,  72,  76, 

78,  85,  88. 

Clark.  John  M.,  226,  230,  306. 
Clark,  (Lieut)  Leroy,  158. 
Clark,  Martin,  117. 
Clark,  M.  J.,  507. 
Clark,(Capt.)  Michael  M.,174 
Clark.  Richard,  139. 
Clark,  Robert,  139. 
Clark,  Samuel  C.,  105. 
Clark,  Silas,  40. 
Clark,  Thomas  C.,226,253,254 
Clark,  (Lieut.)  William  A., 

117. 

Clark,  fMrs.)  W.  H.,  196. 
Clark  County,  Chicago  in- 
cluded in,  68. 
Clarke,  H.  B.,  103.  517. 
Clarke,  Henry  W..  103,  418. 
Clarke,  Norman,  95. 
Clarke,  William.  226. 
Clarke,  W.  M.,  268. 
Clarkson,(Adjt.)  Thaddeus, 

165. 

Clary,  Stephen,  362. 
Clay,  C.  C.,  178. 
Clay,  Henry,  111,  46t 
Clearances,  from  Chicago, 

306. 

Clearing    House,  see    Chi- 
cago Clearing  House. 
Clearing  House  Certificates, 

622. 
Clearings  of  Chicago  Banks, 

347. 
Cleaver,  Charles,  90, 113,269, 

547. 

Clemens,  Patrick,  117. 
Clements,  (Col.)  Isaac  C.,252 
Clendenin,  (Lt-Col.)191. 
Cleveland,  contributiou  to 

relief  fund  by,  210. 
Cleveland,   municipal    ex- 
penditures of,  per  capita. 


Cleveland,  (Adjt.)  Albert 
C.,  162. 

Cleveland,  L.  D..  221. 

Cleveland,  R.,  164.  218. 

Cleveland,  S.  E.,  228. 

Cleveland  and  State  Line 
Railroad,  514. 

Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincin- 
nati and  St.  Louis  Rail- 
road, 515. 

Clifton,  (Lieut.)  Fredrick 
F.,  166. 
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Clifton  House,  563,  565. 
Clinton,    (  Governor )    De 

Witt,  9 

Clinton,  Mark  J.,  244. 
Clock,  David,  93,  561. 
Cloonan,  Thomas.  244. 
Clothing,   manufacture  of 

in  1890,  240. 
Clothing  Trade,  history  of, 

294;  statistics  relative  to, 

296. 

Clough,  John  H.,  244. 
Clowry,  Jeremiah,  226. 
Club   Life,  its  advantages 

and  drawbacks,  284. 
Clybourn,  Archibald.  33,37, 

72,76,77,78,83,  85,  86,  8<, 

90,  93,  389. 

Clybourn,  Hen'y,  72,  78. 
Clybourn,  (Maj.)  John  H., 

165. 
Clybourn,  Jonas,  35,  72,  76, 

78,85. 
Clybourne,(Capt.)  John  H.. 

155, 156. 

Clyhourne,  Thomas,  88. 
Clybourue  and  Ellis,  392. 
Coal,   receipts     and    ship- 
ments of.  363,  364;  receipts 

of,  in  1880,  1885  and  1890, 

241. 

Coal  Trade,  history  of,  410. 
Coatsworth,          (Surgeon) 

George,  173. 
Cobb,  K.,  153. 
Cobb,  James  W.,  139. 
Cobb,  Silas  B.,  90,  109, 154, 

156,  208. 

Cobb,  Hall  and  Spades,  381. 
Cobden,  Richard.  471 . 
Coburn,  (Maj.)  Edwin,  160. 
Cobweb  Castle,  70,  71, 
Cochran,  Asa  H.,  117. 
Cochran,  William,  205. 
Coe,  Albert  r,.,  162,  163,  551. 
Coe,  M.  E.,  156. 
Coey,  Daniel,  221. 
Cohen,  Peter,  93. 
Cohing,  H.  D.,  170. 
Cohn,  Abraham.  138. 
Colbert,  Elias,  126,  202,  389. 
Colburn,  Luke,  156. 
Colby,   (Capt.)  Charles  A., 

159. 

Colby,  (Lieut.)  Enoch,  167. 
Colby,  (Lt.  i  George  W.,  171. 
Colby,  William.  133, 139. 
Cole,  Emory,  221. 
Cole,  J.  D.,  (Jr.),  362. 
Cole.  J.  G.,  329. 
Cole,  (Lt.)  Lewis  B.,  173. 
Colfax,  Schuyler,  110, 200. 
Collectors  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue, 149,  252. 
Collectors  of  the  Port,  254; 

list  of,  1 18,  306. 
Collier,  (Rev.)  Robert,  170. 
Collins,  (Col.)  James,  117. 
Collins,  James  H.,  95.  417. 
Collins,  (Jr.)  Loren,  228. 
Collins,  (Jr.)  Loren  C.,  242, 

244. 

Collins,  W.  G.,  494. 
Collins,  (S.  B.)  and  Co.,  558 
Colom,  John  H.,  253. 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico 

Railroad,  498. 
Colorado  and  Wyoming 

Railroad,  449. 
Colton,  D.  A.,  170. 
Colton,  (Lt.)  Walter  R.,166. 
Colvin,  Harvey  D.,  154,  219, 

220,  221,  226,  238. 
Colvin,  (Capt  )  John,  167. 
Colvin,   (Capt.)     John  H., 

168. 

Colvin's  Battery,  1«8.  194. 
Cominsky.  J.,  170,  200. 
Comisky,  John,  133,  139. 
Commerce,  early  obstacles 

in  the  way  of,  303;  in  1870, 

203;      rehabilitation      of, 

after  fire,  214. 


"Commerce,"  The(asailing 
vessel) ,  379. 

Commercial  Bank,  519. 

Commercial  Hotel,  565. 

Commercial  Loan  and  Trust 
Company,  525,  526,  527.528, 
529. 

Commercial  National  Bank 
520.523,524,525. 

Commissioner  of  Public 
Worksf  see  Public  Works. 

Compton,  (Capt.)  James, 
163. 

Compignie  de  1'Occident, 
26,29. 

Conant,  (Chaplain)  August 
H.,  159. 

Conant  and  Mack,  77. 

Condee,  Leander  D.,  244. 

Coudict,  Wooley  &  Co..  154. 

Condon,  William  H.,  227. 

Cone,  (Lt.)  Pinckney  S.,175. 

Confederate  spies,  present 
in  Chicago,  135. 

Conflagrations,  see  Fires. 

Congdon,  Charles,  480. 

Conkling,  Roscoe,  242. 

Conlan,  James,  139. 

Conley.  Philip,  133, 148, 153, 
154.  306. 

Conley 's  Patch,  204 

Connelly,  Philip,  563. 

Conner.  Edward  D.,  253. 

Connuff,  Edward,  117. 

Conrad,  G.  E.,  398. 

Conover,  Peter,  117. 

Conover,  Thomas  H.,  260. 

Conroe,  (Lt.)  Isaac.  165. 

Considine,  Dennis,  244. 

Constables,  first  election  of, 
ordered,  96. 

Constitutional  Convention 
of  1869, 140. 

Construction,  skeleton,  249, 
250. 

Continental  National  Bank, 
533,  524,  535,  535. 

Contra,  Louis,  76. 

Conway,  Bryan.  244,  352. 

Conway,  (Lt.)  James,  189. 

Conway,  (Lt.)  James  J., 
174, 189. 

Conway,  Matthew  J.,  254. 

Cook,  Ansel  B.,139,  140. 

Cook,  Burton  C.,  135,  394, 
422. 

Cook,  Daniel  P.,  76,  82.  86. 

Cook,  Ebenezer,  454, 455,457, 
458. 

Cook,  George  C.,  198. 

Cook.  Isaac,  95, 148,  267,  269, 
454,  562. 

Cook,  John  A.,  254. 

Cook,  John  R.,  244. 

Cook,  Orrin  S.,  244. 

Cook,  Thomas,  379. 

Cook,  (G.  C.)  and  Co.,  153. 

Cook  County,  congressmen 
from,  226,  343,  244;  its  quo- 
ta, 176;  members  of  legis- 
lature from,  227,  244,  251; 
organized.  68;  limits  of, 
86:  reapportioned,  237;  see 
also  legislature. 

Cook  County  National 
Bank,  521,  522. 

Cooke.  D.  B.,  170. 

Cooke,  Edward  D.,  244. 

Cooke,  John  A.,  254. 

Cooke,  (Jay)  and  Co.,  522. 

Coolbaugh,  W.  F.,  140,  457, 
520,  521,  522, 530. 

Cooley,  Charles  G.,  175. 

Cooley,  Farwell  and  Co.,1S3. 

Coolidge,  T.  Jefferson,  505. 

Cooper,  John,  40. 

Coral  formations,  4,  5. 

Corbin,  Fielding,  40 

Corbin,  James.  40.  58. 

Corbin.  Phelim,  58,  59. 

Corcoran,  John  T..  226. 

Corn,  exports  of.108:  move- 
ment of,  356,  358,  368,  369; 


New  York  prices  of,  be- 
tween 1861  and  18:8,  233; 
prices  of,  353.  a56,  367;  re- 
ceipts of,  in  1880  and  1890, 
24i: 

Corn  crop  of  Illinois,  344. 

Corn  Exchange  H.ink,  525, 
526,  627,  528,  529. 

Corn  Exchange  National 
Bank,  520. 

Corning,  Erastus.  110. 

Corse.  John  M.,  149. 

Corthill.E.  L.,  476. 

Corwin,  Thomas.  110. 

Corwith,  Henry,  464. 

Cosgrove,  (Adjt.)  James  F., 
159. 

Costine,  (Lieut.)  David,  16  \ 

Cotton  manufactures, 

growth  of,  in  the  South, 
476. 

Couch,  Ira,  269. 

Couch,  James,  96. 

Couch  Brothers.  561. 

Coughlin,  Dennis  133. 

Coughlin,  John  J..  254. 

Country   stores,  287. 

Court  House,  first,  in  Chi- 
cago, 96;  second,  124;  re- 
paired after  fire,  215. 

Courtrigbt,  H.  H.,  487. 

Courts,  temporary  arrange- 
ments for  holding,  215. 

Coventry,  Alexander  C., 
147,  257,  258,  266,  274. 

Cowan,  William  A.,  279. 

Cowdrey,  N.  A.,  488,  489. 

Cowles,  Alfred,  109. 

Cox,  D^vid,  269. 

Cox,  (Rev.)  Henry,  154. 

Cox,  William,  139,  563, 

Craft,  Edward,  156. 

Crafts,  Clayton  E.,  244,  245. 
252. 

Crafts  John,  70.  71,  76,  77, 
78. 

Cragin  and  Co.,  390, 391,  392, 
393. 

Grain,  Charles  S.,  237. 

Crane,  Henry,  117. 

Crane,  Joshua.  433. 

Crawford,  Charles  H.,244. 

Crawford,  David.  (Jr.),  457. 

Crawford,  John  H.,  251. 

Crawford,  Peter,  381 . 

Crawford  County,  Chicago 
included  in,  68. 

Crege,  (Lt.)  David  R.,  175. 

Cregier,  DeWitt  C., 217,225, 
230,  233,  236,  237,  238,  346, 
247,  253. 

Cremer,  Nicholas  A.,  254. 

Crerar,  John.  480, 

Creswell,  Thomas,  170. 

Crocker,  George  F.,  132. 

Crocker,  Hans,  489. 

Crookes,  Septimus,  480. 

Crosby,  U.  H.,  153,  154. 

Crosby  Opera  House,  Lin- 
coln memorial  meeting 
at,  200;  erected,  150; 
burned,  205 

Cross,  (Lt.)  George  B.,  164. 

Crowley,   (Lt.)   Daniel,  159. 

Crozier,  John,  40. 

Cringle,  (Q.M.)  Charles  W., 
169. 

Cruver,  John,  115. 

Cudahy,  John,  396 

Cudney,  (Capt.)  Albert,  168. 

Cullerton,  Edward  F.   226, 

337,  253.  254. 

Cullom,  Shelbv  M..  222. 
Culbertson,     Charles     M., 

335,394. 
Culbe'-fson,  Blair  and  Co., 

393.394. 
Culver,  C.  E.,  332,  335,  336, 

338,  339,  358.  362. 
dimming,    (Gen.)    Gilbert 

W.,  162,  195. 

Cummings,  (Maj.),  Alexan- 
der, 77. 


Cummings,  Edmund  A.,  550, 

551. 
Cummings,  (E.  A.)  and  Co., 

551. 

Cuniffe,  (Lt.)  Hyacinth,  158. 
Cunningham,  Captain,  189. 
Cunningham,  (Lt.)  D.  A., 

159. 

Cunningham,  Henry,  103. 
Cunningham,  (Lt.)  James, 

168. 

Cunningham.  J.  C,,  156. 
Cunningham,    (Lt.)  Owen, 

159. 
Cunningham,   (Lt.)   Peter, 

159. 

Cunningham,  T.  S.  559. 
Curran,  William,  228. 
Currency,  depreciation  of, 

97,  104,  106;  character  of 

early  State,  128;  effort  to 

raise  value  of  State,  323; 

in  early  Chicago,  517,  536; 

instability  of,  140. 
Currier,  Amos  B.,  562. 
Curtin,  James,  117. 
Curtis, (Capt.)  Jacob  S.,  171. 
Curtis,  James,  115, 132. 
Curtis,  N.  B.,  457. 
Curtis,  (Lieut.)  William  B., 

159. 

Curtis  and  Tinkham,  518. 
Curtiss,(Lt.-Col.)  Frank  S., 

175. 
Curtiss,  James,  103,  111,  114, 

115. 

Curtiss,  P.,  393. 
Cushing,  (Mrs.)  E.  H.,  196, 
dishing,  (Capt.)  Henry  A. 

173. 
Cushmau,  William  H.  W., 

453. 
Custom  House,  growth  of 

business  at,  148;  transac- 
tions at,  in  1870,202. 
Cutler,  (Q.  M.)  Joseph  A., 

162 
Cutting,  Franklin  H.,  138. 


Dablon,  Father  Claude.  14, 

15,16,  20,31. 
Daggett,  (Lieut.)  Theo.  M., 

163, 185. 

Daggett  &Whiteside,  394. 
Daggy,  Peter,  226. 
Dahlman,  John  J..  254. 
Dakota    Central    Railroad, 

425,426,437,428. 
Dale  &Sempill,  303. 
Dalton,  James,  381. 
Dalton,  J    E.  253. 
Daly,  (Adj't.)  James,  165. 
Daly.  J.  H.  B..226. 
Danforth,  Richmond  S.,  117. 

8anks.  Harry,  156. 
anville,   OIney    &    Ohio 

River  Railroad,  495. 
Darcy,  (Lt.)  John  R.,  173, 

188. 

Darling,  Enoch,  91. 
Darrow,  C.  S.,  432. 
Dater,  P.  W . .  323,  333,  362. 
Davenport  (Iowa),  survey 

of  railroad  routes  from, 

455. 
Davis,  (Col.)    Charles   W., 

162, 185. 
Davis,  David,  135,  300,  210, 

224 
Davis,  (Serg't.)    Dewitt  C., 

117. 
Davis,  (Adj't.)    Edwin  S., 

174. 

Davis,  George,  103,  547 
Davis,  George  R.,  227,  243. 
Davis.   (Gen.)    Hasbrouck, 

138, 164,  191, 195. 
Davis,  J.  E.  269. 
Davis.  J.  W..OT 
Davis,  John  L.,  85. 
Davis,  Lewis  H..  149. 
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Davis,  N.  S..  153. 

Davis,  (Lt.)  Nathan   E.,  161. 

Davis,  Thomas,  269. 

Davis.  T.  O.,  95. 

Davis,  W.  E.,  509. 

Davis,  Sawyer  and  Co., 153, 
297. 

Davison  and  McCullen,  519. 

Davlm,  John,  '15. 

Dawes,  C.  M.,  452. 

Day,  Allen  and  Co  ,  154. 

Dayton,  flre  engines  sent 
from,  210. 

De  Anguera,  (Lt.)  Antonio, 
162. 

De  Beauharnois,  Marquis, 
26. 

De  Koven,  John.  440.  462. 

De  Land,  Colonel,  177. 

De  Lang,  Frederick  C.,  244. 

De  Lignerie,  26. 

De  Long,  C.  D.,  170. 

De  Peyster.  (Col.i  Arent 
Schuyler,  27,  28,  33. 

De  Peyster,  (General)  J. 
Watts,  27, 28. 

De  Rocheblave,  Chevalier, 
24,25. 

De  Siette,  26. 

De  Wolf,  Calvin,  133, 139. 

De  Wolf,  (Dr.)  Oscar  C., 
221,  230,  234 

De  Wolf,  William,  193. 

De  Wolf,  William  F.,  132. 

Deacon,  Thomas,  117. 

Dean,  John,  70. 

Dean,  Philip,  112,  255. 

Dean,  Thaddeus,  263, 383, 384. 

Dean  House,  90. 

Dearborn, (General)  Henry, 
35,  38. 

Dearborn  Park,  W5,  used 
as  Soldiers'  Home,  197. 

Dearborn  Street  Theater, 
150. 

Debarf,  Samuel,  88. 

Dehigie,  Simon,  85. 

Debou,  43,  44. 

Debt,  amount  of  municipal, 
107. 

Decker,  Henry,  244. 

Deegan,  Matthew,  263. 

Delaney,  M.  A.,  226,  228. 

Delear,  (Lt.)  John,  163. 

Deming,  L.  C.,505,  506. 

Democratic  National  Con- 
vention of  1864,  135;  of 
1888.  136;  of  1892.  ih.  251. 

Dempsey,  John,  133. 

Deneen,  Charles  s.,  252. 

Denison,  Michijah,40. 

Denmore  &  Rice.  153. 

Dennehy,  Charles,  219,;255. 

Dennis,  J.  L.,  221. 

Densmore.  E.  W.,  327.  362. 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Railroad,  500, 515. 

Denver,  Utah  and  Pacific 
Railroad,  452. 

Dernberg,  Glick  and  Hom- 
er, 292. 

Denickson,  Richard  P.,227. 

Des  Moinesand  Fort  Dodge 
Railroad.  4H1. 

Des  Moines  and  Minneapo- 
lis Railroad,  425,426. 

Des  Moines,  Indianola  and 
Missouri  Railroad,  459. 

Des  Moines.  Wintcrset  and 
Southwestern  Railroad, 
458,  459. 

Desplaines  River,  22,  31,  67, 
81,  84. 

Desplattes,  Roslie,  76. 

Detroit,  fire  engines  sent 
from,  210. 

Detroit  and  Ray  City  Hail- 
road,  434,  435. 

Detroit.  Monroe  and  Tole- 
do Railroad,  437. 

Devereaux,  John  H.,  437. 

Devine,  M.  A.,  210  226. 

Devine,  William  M.,  253. 


Devoe,  Edward,  117. 
Dexter,  Wirt.211,  383. 
Dial,  J.  M.,  253. 
Dibble,  Charles  A,,  246. 
Dickey,  Hugh  T.,107,115,153. 
Dickey,  M.  C.,  605. 
Dickey,  (Col.i  T.  Lyle,  164. 
Dickinson,  (Mrs.)  C.  P.,  198. 
Dickinson,  (Mrs.)  E.  F.,  197. 
Dickinson.William,  226,  342. 

362. 
Dickinson,  (William)   and 

Co.,  376. 

Dilger,  (AdJ't-Gen.)  H.,212. 
Dill,  (Chaplain)  James  H., 

173. 

Diller,  (Lt)  Alex.  W.,  169. 
Dilly,  Junius,  117. 
Dilly,  Thomas,  117. 
Dime  Savings  Bank,525,  528, 

527,  528,  529,  531. 
Diversey,  Michael,   115, 133. 
Dixon.  Arthur,  139,  226, 227, 

253,254. 

Dixon,  Charles  G-,  244. 
Dixon,  Joseph,  220.  260. 
Dixon,  Lallan  II.,  254. 
Dixon,  Peoria  and  Hanni- 
bal Railroad.  442. 
Dixon.  Rockford  and  Ke- 

nosha  Railroad,  421. 
Doan.G.  W.,  97. 
Doane,  J.  W.,  480. 
Dodge,  Augustus  C..  465. 
Dodge,  (Lieut.)    Clark   E., 

167. 

Dodge,  (Lieut.)  Isaac  C.,16I. 
Dodge,  John  C.,  132. 
Dodge,  Martin.  562. 
Doerner,  Charles  F.  H.,  253. 
Doggett,  W.  E.,  339. 
Doggett,  (Mrs.)  W.  E.,  198. 
Doggett,  Bassett  and  Hills, 

153,297. 

Dolan,  Peter,  117. 
Dole,  C.  S.,  371. 
Dole,  George  W.,  87,  88,  89, 

90.91,96  103,  114,115,   146, 

148,  287,  389,  415,  517. 
Dolson,  David,  117. 
Dolton,  Andrew  H.,  140. 
Dotlon,  Charles  H..227. 
Donation  Parties,  101. 
Donnellan.  P.  M.,  139. 
Donnelly  .James  M.,  255,271, 

281. 

Donovan, Henry,  F.,  253. 
Doolittle,  H.,  520. 
Doornbas,  John,  254. 
Doran,  F.  C.,  507. 
Dore,  Charles,  564. 
Dore,  John  C..  140, 154,  227, 

324,  327,  339,  362. 
Dorman,  John  P.,  254. 
Dorman,  William  A.,  244. 
Dorsey,  J.,  274. 
Doty,  F..  156. 
Doty,  J.  D.,  75, 110. 
Douay,  Father,  23. 
Dougherty,  Daniel,  40. 
Douglas,  John  M.,  154,  401. 
Douglas,  Stephen  A.,   13^, 

134.   135,  157,    177,  246,  453, 

463,464. 

Douglas  Brigade,  The,  162. 
Douglas  Monument,  177. 
Dousman,  Hercules  L.,  488. 
Dow,  Asa,  34:).  358,  362. 
Dow,  Samuel  K.,  227. 
Dows,  David,  457. 
Dox,    (Gen.)  Hamilton    B., 

165, 175. 

Dox,  (Adjt.l  Harry  B. ,  164 
Doyle,  Austin  J.,  266. 
Doyle,  L.,  156. 
Doyle,(t'apt.)  James  M.,160. 
Doyle  and  JoblttOD,  326. 
Drainage,  125. 
D.ake,  Frank,  375. 
Drake,   John    B.,    170,   220, 

391,  480.  487,  561,  564,  56n. 
Drake,  (John  B.I  and  Co., 

565. 


Drake,  Parker  and  Co.,  565. 

Draper,  Joseph,  391. 

Draper,  N.  C..  487. 

Draper,  Stephen,  40. 

Draper,  iJ.  H.)  and  Co.,  662. 

Drawbridge,  first,  in  Chi- 
cago, 95. 108. 

Dreher,  John,  274. 

Dressed  Beef, movement  of, 
358. 

Drew,  Charles  W.,  253,  559. 

Dreyer,  (E.  S.),  and  Co.,  551. 

Driscoll,  Daniel  D.,  138. 

Drovers'  National  Bank, 
523,  524,  525, 

Drug  Trade,  sketch  of,  SOI, 
302. 

Drummond,    Thomas,  153, 

154,  lati.  200,  41B,  417. 

Drummond  Guards,  The, 
162. 

Drury  Brothers,  557. 

Dry  Goods,  imports  of,  108; 
development  and  growth 
of  trade  in,  142,  288. 

Dry  Tortugas,  mentioned, 
180. 

Dryenfurth,  (Capt.), Robert 
G-,  166, 176. 

Dubach,  N.,  274. 

Dublin,  contribution  to  re- 
lief fund  by,  211. 

Dubois,  Lincoln,  227. 

Dubuque,  Mississippi  River 
bridged  at,  472. 

Dubuque  and  Pacfic  Rail- 
road, 470,  471. 

Dubuque  and  Sioux  City 
Railroad,  472,474. 

Dubuque  and  Southwest- 
ern Railroad,  489. 

Ducat,  (Gen.)  Arthur  C., 
15>l,  195,  222,  272,  559. 

Duer,  Charles,  254. 

Duffy,  (Capt.)  David,  174. 

Dugan,  John  F.,  244. 

Duggan,  (Bishop),  157. 

Duluth  and  Iron  Range 
Rail  road  tributary  to  Chi- 
cago, 515. 

Dun,  James,  505. 

Duncan,  (Captain1, 181. 

Duncan, (Governor)  Joseph 
76. 

Dunham,  E.  W.,  456,  457. 

Dunham,  John  H.,  133,  153, 
269, 519. 

Dunham,  R.  W.,  242,243,344, 
346,  347.  362. 

Dunlap,  George  L.,  220,  228, 
420,421. 

Dunlap,  John,  133. 

Dunlap,  (Lt.)  John  F.,  168. 

Dunlap,  (George  L.)  and 
Co.,  376. 

I  iMnliii.,  M.  L.,  133. 

Dunlop,  Hugh,  380,  381, 

Dunlop,  W.  269. 

Dunn,  Charles,  S2,  83. 

Dunn,  John,  475,  479. 

Dunn,  (Lieut.)  John,  160. 

Dunne,  Michael  J.,  227,228. 

Dunne,  (Rev.)  Patrick,  174. 

Dunne  W.  P.,  228. 

Dunphy,  John  M.,  237. 

Duuphy,  John  N.,  253. 

Du  Page  County,  a  part  of 
Cook,  86. 

Durand,  (Sergt.),  326. 

Durand,  (H.  C.)  and  Co.,294 

Durant,  Charles  W.,  457. 

Durant,  Clark,  457. 

Duiant,  Thomas  C.,457. 

Durborrow,  Allen  C.,245,251 

Durham,  Benjamin,  17. 

Durling,  John  H.,  i!7. 

Dustin,  (Lieut.)  Emery  P., 
163. 

Dutch,  Alfred,  156. 

Dutch,  (Lieut)  James  B.,167 

Dutcher,  Gilbert,  5B3. 

Duties,  collected  between 
1848  and  1869, 148. 


Dvorak,  Frank  J.,  254. 
Dwight,  A.  F.,  383. 
Dwight,  Henry,  117, 122. 
Dwight,  John  H.,342,344,362. 
Dwyer,  Leo  P.,  244. 
Dwyer,  Michael  J.,  244. 
Dwyer,  Thomas  B.,  133. 
Dye-Stuffs,  trade  in,  302,303. 
Dyer,  (Dr.)  C.  V.,  95,  96. 
Dyer,  Dyson,  40, 58. 
Dyer,  Tnomas,96,129,131,132 

133,  390,  417. 
Dyer  and  Chapin,  390. 

£ 

Eads,  Abner,  75. 
Eagle,  (H.  R.)  &  Co.,  294. 
"Eagle"  Engine  Co.,  271. 
Eames,  (Lieut.)  Oliver  E., 

159. 

Eanson,  Joseph  L.,  269. 
Earling,  A.  J.,  494. 
Easter,  John  D.,  227. 
Eastman,  Francis  A.,   139. 

140. 

Eastman,  Kirk  N.,  244. 
Eastman,  Zebina,  109.  558. 
Easton,  Charles  L.,  228. 
Eberhard,  August,  117. 
Ebersold,    Frederick,    233, 

234,266. 

Ebert,  John,  418. 
Eckart,  Bernard  A.,  244. 
Eckhardt,  Nicholas,  226. 
Eckhart&Swan  Mills,  404. 
Eckstrom,  (Capt.)  Axel  P., 

169. 

Ecton,  George  F.,  244. 
Edbrooke,  W.  J.,  234. 
Eddy,  D.  A.,  518. 
Edgell,  Stephen  M.,  541. 
Edson,  James  T.,  117. 
Edson.  Naiban,  40,  58. 
Edwards,  A.  H.,55. 
Edwards,  Francis,  1 15. 
Edwards,    (Lieut.)     Jesse, 

162. 

Edwards,  John  F.,  139. 
Edwards.  (Gov.)  Ninian,  41, 

69,76,81,83. 
Edwards  County,  Chicago, 

included  in,  68. 
Egan,  John,  273. 
Egan,  (Dr.)  Wiley  B.,  133, 

Egan,  Wiley  M.,  96, 227,  327, 
382. 

Egan,  William  B.,  541. 

Egerton,  Mrs.,  198. 

Ehrhardt,  Charles,  228. 

Eichpold,  A.,  328. 

Eighth  Illinois  (Cavalry) 
Regiment,  164,  181,  176 
190. 

Eighth  Veteran  Reserve 
Corps,  1J7. 

Eighty-Eighth  Illinois  (In- 
fantry) Regiment,  174, 
181,  Ib7, 188,  326. 

Eighty-Ninth  Illinois  (In- 
fantry) Regiment,  173, 
181,  188,  189,  326. 

Eighty-Second  Illinois  (In- 
fantry) Regiment,  171, 
172,  181,  187. 

Eiseubarth,  Francis,  226. 

Eisf eld,  (Jr.).  William,  254. 

Eiszner,  John,  226. 

Ela,  George,  116. 

Elam,  Stephen,  117. 

Eldridge,  (Gen.)  Hamilton 
N.,  175, 195. 

Election  Frauds,  232,  233. 

Electric  Lighting  System, 
city  ownership  of,  238. 

Electric    Lights,   for  city, 

Elevators,  comparative  ca- 
pacity of  Chicago,  376;  list 
of,  ib.;  123,  201,  353,  3ti9  (et 
seq.1  377,  420,  423,  441,  455, 
474,  496. 
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Elgin  and  State  Line  Rail- 
road, 419,  485,  426. 

Elgin,  Joliet  and  Eastern 
Railroad,  515. 

Elkins,  H.  K..,  330. 

filtering.  Harmon,  117. 

Ellert,  Peter  J.,  254. 

Elliott,  F.  W.,  551. 

Elliott,  (Adjutant  General) 
Isaac  H.,  1 18. 

Elliott,  (Adjt.)  Jacob  T.,163. 

Elliott,  William  W.,  182. 

Ellis,  (Lt.)  Amory  P.,  188. 

Ellis.  J.  A.,  520. 

Ellis,  Samuel, 88. 

Ellis,  iLt.)  Samuel  A.,  173, 
260. 

Ellis,  Thomas  S.,  267. 

Ellis  Park,  145. 

Ellithorpe,  A.  C.,  133. 

Ellis,  Simeon  L.,  117. 

Ellsworth,  E.  E.,  272. 

Elston,  Danfel,  115. 

Elston, (Daniel)  and  Co.,  97. 

Elwood,  James  L.,  456. 

Elwood,  N.  D.,  454. 

Ely,  Edward,  170. 

Emerson,  E.,269. 

Emerson,  J.  P.,  3-1. 

Emmerich,  George,  253. 

Emory,  Stephen,  117. 

Empire  Mills,  the,  402. 

Enirel.  Louis,  264. 

Engel,  Robert,  139. 

England, attempt  to  resume 
specie  payments  by,  224; 
contribution  to  relief 
fund  from,  211:  supplies 
sent  from,  210. 

Engle,  James,  85. 

Englewood,  annexed  to 
Chicago,  237. 

English,  Isaac,  117. 

Englii-h,  W.  J.,  220. 

English  Conquests  in  Amer- 
ica, 23. 

Enright,  James,  274, 281. 

Entries,  ot  vessels  at  Chi- 
cago, 3P6. 

Enzenbacher,  Andrew,  133. 

Epstean,  Louis  I.,  254. 

Erbe,  (Capt.)  Artnur,  161. 

Erichson,  (Lt.)  Christian, 
172. 

Ericsson,  Samuel  E.,  252 

Erie,  contribution  to  relief 
fund  by,  210. 

Erie  and  Northeast  Rail- 
road, 437. 

Erie  and  State  Line  Rail- 
road, 614. 

Erie  Canal,  469. 

Erie  Railroad,  434,  513. 

Ernst,  George,  274. 

Ernst,  Joseph  H.,  253.  254. 

Erring  Woman's  Retuge, 
expenses  of,  24T. 

Erskine,  (Gen.)  Albert,  163, 
168, 1«5. 

Erwin,  (Lieut)  William,  117. 

Estray  Pen,  see  Pound. 

Etheridge,  Robert,  274. 

Eustis,  P.  S..  452. 

Evans,  John.  83, 133. 

Evans,  uWrs.)  Mary,  198. 

Evans,  Mauria,  1K3. 

Evansville.TerreHauteanrt 
Chicago  Railroa.1,  486, 497. 

Everest,  (  Capt.)  James  D., 
158. 

Everett,  Charles  W.,  193. 

Everett,  Edward.  9. 

Everett,  Joseph  D.,  228, 25.1. 

Everett,  J.  J.,  116. 

Everts,  (Chaplain)  William 
W.,  169. 

Excelsior,  (  Engine)  Com- 
pany, 270. 

Exchange  Dank,  519. 

Expenditures,  comparative 
statistics  relative  to  muni- 
cipal, 239,  240;  municipal 
contrasted  with  State,  2iO. 


Exports,  107,  108;  in  1S70,  202; 
value  of,  in  1860  and  1870, 
142. 

F. 

Factors,  see  Indian  Agents 
"Fair,  The,"  292,  294,  297. 
Fairbank,  N.  K.,  210,334,339, 

342,  362,  432. 
Fairbanks,  John,  244. 
Fairbanks   and  Greenleaf, 

154. 

Fairchild,(Gov.)  Lucius,  210. 
Fairfleld,(Lt.)  Samuel  S.,169 
Fairman,  F.,479. 
Fake.  (Q.  M.)  Edward  F.,175 
Fargo,  (C.  H.I  and  Co.,  300. 
Fargo  and  Hill,  297. 
Fargo  and  Southern  Rail- 
way, 491. 

Farley,  John  W.,  244. 
Farmers     and    Mechanics' 

Bank,  518. 

Farmers'  Bank.  619. 
Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 

Co.,  513. 
Farnatn,  Henry,  121, 153,453, 

454,  455,  466. 
Farnum,  I.  P.,  297. 
Farnsworth,  John  F.,  164. 
Farquhar,  (Maj.)  John  M., 

17S,  188. 
Farr,  (Lieut.)   William  E., 

158. 

Farrvll,  James  H.,  244,  252. 
Farrell,  John,  274, 
Farwell,  (Judge),  335. 
Farwell,  Charles  B.,  226,227, 

242,  243. 

Farwell,  John  V.,199,290,36?, 
Farwell, (John  V.)  and  Com- 
pany, i89. 
Faulkner,    ( Lieut.)  James 

R.,  159. 

Favorite  and  Son,  393. 
Fay,  A.  S.,  156. 
Feeney,  iCapt.)  Patrick,174. 
Fellows,  Charles  S  ,  351. 
Fellows,  Eugene  J..  244. 
Felt,  Norman,  390,391. 
Felt,  w  illiam.  390. 
Felt,  (William)  and  Co.,  390. 
Felton,  (Lt.)  Charles  F.,lti8. 
Felton,  W.  I,..  156. 
Fenno,  Grafton.  272 
Fenton,  Michael,  117. 
F.  ntress,  James,  479. 
Fergus,  Robert,  109. 
Ferguson,  Charles  H.,  559. 
Ferguson,  ^Lieut.)  Daniel, 

174. 
Ferguson,   (B.  L.)  &   Co., 

~95. 

Fernald,  George,  559. 
Fernwood,  annexed  to  Chi- 
cago, 237. 

Ferntr,  Thomas  E.,  £27. 
Ferris,  (Capt.)  F.  H.,  181. 
Ferry  (scow) ,  at  Dearborn 

Street,  108. 
Ferry,  nrst  in  Chicago,  77, 

86. 

Ferry,  W.  N.,  381. 
Ferry  &  Sons,  3Si. 
Fessenden,  Benjamin  A., 

551 

Fetch,  Giles,  156. 
Fidelity  Savings  Bank,  530. 
Field,  C.  R.,  19V. 
Field,  David  Dudley,  110. 
Field,  E.G.,  510. 
Field,  (it-urge,  330. 
Field,  Marshall,  291,  £97,462, 

T30. 

Field,  Benedict  &  Co.,  154. 
Meld,  Palmer  &  Leiter,  289. 
Fielden.  Samuel.  263,  284. 
Fil'er,   (Gov.)  Joseph,    243, 

469. 

Fifth  National  Bank,  5°0. 
Fifth  U.  S.  Artillery,  196. 
Fifty-First  Illinois  (Infan- 


try) Regiment,   162,   181, 

Fifty-Eighth  Illinois  (In- 
fantry)  Regiment,  163, 
181, 185,  186. 

Fifty-Ninth  Illinois  (Infan- 
try) Regiment,  168, 186. 
Fifty-Second    Illinois  (In- 
fantry)   Regiment,     163, 
165. 

Fifty-Seventh  Illinois  (In- 
fantry) Regiment,  181, 
185. 

Fineh,  Asahel,  489. 
Finerty,  John  F.,  234,  242. 
Finkler,  William.  254. 

Finley,  Clement  A.,  83. 
Finucan,  M  ,  139. 

Finucane,  (Lieut.)  James, 
159,  160. 

Fire  of  1857,  272;  the  great 
Chicago  Historical  sketch 
of,  202,  et  eeq;  results  of, 
215;  compared  with  that 
of  London,  215;  of  1874, 
219  el  seq. 

Fires,  statistics  relative  to, 
277,  278,  279,  281,  282. 

Fire  Alarm  Telegraph,  in- 
troduced, 147,  275.  260;  ex- 
tended. 276.  278,  279,  280. 

Fire  Brigade,  organization 
of  first,  272. 

Fire  Buckets,  ownership 
of,  made  obligatory,  268. 

Fire  Commissioners,  board 
of,  created,  148. 

Fire  Company,  first  in 
Chicago,  95. 

Fire  Department,  Volun- 
teer. 95, 127,  268. 

Fire  Department  (Volun- 
teer) dissatisfaction  with, 
272,  273. 

Fire  Department,  paid,  127, 
146,  202. 

Fire  Department,  com- 
parative statistics  rela- 
tive to,  239. 

Fire  Department,  historical 
sketch  of,  268  et  seq. 

Fire  Department,  contests 
by,  170. 

Fire  Department,  parade 
of.  in  1847,  271. 

Fire  Department  (Paid)  or- 
ganization of,  273. 

Fire  Department,  conduct 
of  in  the  great  tire,  275, 
27U. 

Fire  Department,  im- 
proved after  the  great 
tire,  K76. 

Fire  Department,  list  of 
chiefs  of,  281. 

Fire  Department,  per  capi- 
tal expense  of  maintain- 
ing, 281. 

Fire  Department,  statietks 
relative  to,  281,  282. 

Fire  Department,  see  also 
Pompier  Drill. 

Fire  Engines,  first  p  u  r- 
chase  of,  267. 

Fire  Guards  iucket  Com- 
pany, 270. 

Fire  Insurance  Patrol,  or- 
ganization of,  275. 

"Fire  Kings  No.  1,"  268. 

Fire  Limits,  extended,  14C; 
in  1849,270;  in  li-50,  271. 

Fireman's  Journal,  270. 

Firemen's  Benevolent  As- 
sociation, 270  272,  275. 

Firman,  L.  B.,  275. 

Fii>t  Illinois  (Artillery) 
Regiment,  167,  181,  193. 

First  Illinois  (Cavalry) 
Regiment,  IK. 

First  Michiinin  (Infantry) 
Kegiment,  177. 

First  Nationnl  Bank  of  En- 
glewood,  523,  524, 525. 


First  Presbyterian  Church, 

burned.  205. 

First  Things-first  auction- 
eer, 86. 

first  bank.  95. 

first  board  of  water  com- 
missioners. 124. 

first  book  printed,  111. 

first  brickyard,  93. 

first  biidewell.  129. 

first  bridge,  90,  378. 

first  Catholic  church,  92. 

first  cattle  market,  391. 

first  cemeteries,  96. 

first  census  taken  in  Chi- 
cago, 103. 

first  church  bell,  112. 

first  city  armory,  124. 

first  city  charter.  255. 

first  city  hall,  124. 

first  city  hospital.  124. 

first  city  marshall.  1 12. 

first  city  prison  256. 

first  collector  of  the  port, 
109. 

first   college   commence- 
ment, 112. 

first  conflagration.  111. 

first  consignment  of  coal, 
410. 

first  court  house,  9fi. 

first  drawbridge,  95, 108. 

first  election,  75. 

first  election  of   consta- 
bles, 96. 

first  execut'on,  112. 

first     federal     building, 
erection  of,  148. 

first  ferry.  77, 8i>. 

first  fire,  268,  267. 

first  fire-boat,  277. 

first  fire  company,  95. 

first  fire  engine,  267. 

first  fire  warden,  266. 

first  gas-lighting,  124. 

first  German  newspaper, 
112. 

first  high  school.  124. 

first  imports,  305. 

first  locomotive,  in  Chi- 
cago, 4i7;  in  Illinois .'.'!. 

first    lumber   merchant, 
378. 

first  marriage,  78. 

first  mayor,  103,  113. 

first  methodist  church,95. 

first  newspaper,  93, 93,  111. 

first  ordinance,  93. 

first  police  officer,  255. 

first  post-office,  88. 

first  Presbyterian  church, 
92, 95. 

first   Protestant    church, 

first  public  market-house, 

Ii2. 

first  public  pound.  93. 
first  railroad   charter  in 

Illinois,  415. 
first  railroad  train,  418 
first  receipt  of  grain  by 

rail,  418. 
first    St.     Patrick's    day 

celebration,  112. 
first  sale  of  lots,  83. 
first  schools,  90. 92,  93. 
first  school-house.  112. 
first  seal  of  Chicago,  96. 
first    session    of     ciicuit 

court,  92 

first  slaughter  house,  389. 
first    State    'abolitionist) 

convention,  H2. 
first    steam     fire-engine 

127,271. 
first  steam    power-press, 

112. 

first  steamboat  built.  111. 
first  stock-y*rds,  123. 
firs-t  street  cars,  127. 
first  swing-i-ridge,  108. 
first  tannery,  87. 
first  tavern  in  Chicago,  78. 
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first  taxpayers  in  Chicago, 

76. 
first  telegraphic  dispatch, 

first   temperance  society 

organized,  112. 
first    Thanksgiving  •  day 

observance,  US. 
first  theatre,  1 '2,  138. 
first  trustees,  91. 
first   train    over    Illinois 

Central  Railroad,  4<-9. 
first  vessel  built  in  Chi- 
cago, 96. 

first  vessel  to  enter  Chi- 
cago Kiver,  91. 
first  water-works,  IDS,  124. 
first  white  child  born  in 
Chicago,  78. 

First  U.  S.  Infantry,  B8. 

Fischer,  Adolph,  264. 

Fish,  John  T.,  494. 

Fish,  Stuy  vesant,  479, 480. 

Fish,  Joseph  and  Co.,  -9i. 

Fishburn,  Eugene  H.,  551. 

Fisher.  Frederick,  272. 

Fisher,  (Capt.)  William,  158. 

Fiske,  Kirtland  and  Co., 
297. 

Fitch,  LeroyD.,  117. 

Fitch,  (Surgeon)     Thomas 
D.,  162. 

Fitch,  T.  S.,  170. 

Fitzgerald,  (Capt.)  James, 
159. 

Fitzgerald,  Richard,  280. 

Fitzgerald,  William,  226. 

Fitz  Simons,  (Gen.)  James, 
243,  253. 

Flagg,  Azariah  0.,  454.  455, 
456. 

Flanders,  F.  L.,  197. 

Fleteher,  Lorenzo,  133. 

Fl inn.  John  J.,  131. 

Flint  ana  Stearns,  393. 

Flint,  Odell  and  Co.,  376. 

Flint,  Thompson  and  Co., 
370. 

Floods  of  1849,  126. 

Flooing,  A.,  170. 

Flour,  amount  of,  manu- 
factured in  Chicago,  141; 
inspection  of,  343,  344;  ex- 
ports of. 108;movement  of, 
356,  S58, 381,  368, 369:  manu- 
factured, in  Chicago,  368, 
369:  prices  of,  353,  356; 
prices  of  in  New  York  l>e- 
tween  1861  and  1878,  223; 
receipts  of,  141. 

Flour  Trade,  history  of  the. 
402. 

Flouring  Mills,  402,  et  seq. 

Floyd,  John,  563. 

Flusky,  (Lt.)  Bela  H.,  168. 

Flynn,  (Maj.)  Patrick,  189. 

Foley.John  H.,253. 

Foley,  (Capt.)  Patrick,  160. 

Foley,  Thomas,  226. 

Follansbee,  A.,  269. 

Follansbee,  Charles,  115. 

Follansbee,  F.  H.,  253. 

Folz,  Conrad,  273. 

Fonda,  D.  B.,  254. 

Fonda,  John  H.,  78. 

Foot,  S.,  93. 

Forbes,  Stephen  V.  R.,  73, 
85,  UO. 

Ford,  John  S.,  244. 

Ford.  S.  A.,  156. 

Ford,  (Governor),  75. 

Foreign  tonnage  entered  at 
American  ports,  345. 

Forest  Lands,  in  the  South, 
476. 

Forrest,  Joseph  K.  C.,  152, 
226. 

Forrest  Brothers  and  Co., 
519. 

Forrester,  R.  H.,  228. 

Forsyth,  (Gen.)  George  A., 
164,  190,  195. 

Forsyth,  Robert  A.,  457. 


Forsytb,  Thomas,  58. 

Forsyth,   William,  102,  103. 

Forsyth,  W.  M.,  117. 

Fort  Chartres,  23,  25.  27. 

Fort  Dearborn,  3B,  38,  40,41, 
42,  W,  67,  68,  69,  70,  78,  77, 
87,  89,  292;  cattle  slaught- 
ered for,  389. 

Fort  Dearborn  Addition, 
106, 14  . 

Fort  Dearborn  Massacre, 
history  of,  46,  et  seq. 

Fort  Dearborn  National 
Bank,  523,  f24,  525. 

Fort  Dearborn  Tablet,  53. 

Fort  Duquesne,  24. 

Fort  Frontenac,  15. 

Fort  Leavenworth  Rail- 
road, 459. 

Fort  Massac,  24. 

Fort  Pitt,  24,  25. 

Fort  Sumter,  effect  of  fir- 
ing upon.  162. 

Fort  Wayne,  supplies  sent 
from,  210. 

Fort  Wayne  and  Illinois 
Railroad,  514. 

Fort  Wayne  Stock  Yards, 
123. 

Forth,  Thomas,  40. 

Foreman  Brothers,  -95. 

"Forty  Thieves,"  see  Bag 
and  Fire  Guard  Company. 

Forty-Second  Illinois  (In- 
fantry) Regiment,  162, 
Ifcl,  184. 

Foss,  Robert  H.,  115,  132, 
133,  139,  227,  382. 

Foss,  S.  D.,253. 

Foster.  (Mrs.)  Ambrose,196. 

Foster,  Amos,  S3,  85. 

Foster,  C.  N.,487. 

Foster,  F.  W.,  462. 

Foster,  G.  F.,  115,  133,  269. 

Foster,  H.  H.,  4H2. 

Foster,  James,  117. 

Foster,  (Col.)  John  W.,  170, 
198. 

Foster,  (Lt.)  Marcus  P.,  158 

Foster,  (Miss)  Mary  E.  M. 
198. 

Foster,  Robert.  J.,  165. 

Foster,  William  A.,  2(.4. 

Foster  and  Holt,  361 . 

Foster  House,  563. 

Foundries,  output  of,  in 
189!),  240. 

Fourth  Illinois  (Cavalry) 
Regiment,  164,  181,  19u. 

Fourth  National  Bunk,  520, 
522. 

Fowk,  Charles,  117. 

Fowle,   (Capt.)  John,  77. 

Fowler,  (Hev.)  C.  H.,326. 

Fowler,  Roger,  Its. 

Fox,  Charles,  his  addiction 
to  gaming,  £35. 

Fox  River,  99. 

Fox  River  Valley  Railroad, 
419. 

Fraeler's  National  Dank, 
520. 

France,  supplies  sent  from, 
210;  cash  contributions 
from,  211. 

Francis,  James  L.,  2(14. 

Frane,  Lieutenant,  184. 

Frank,  (Capt.)  Mayer  A., 
172. 

Frank  Brothers,  292. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  28. 

Franklin  Savings  Bunk,  527. 

Franks,  Aiiraham,  117. 

Fraser,  F.  H.,  551. 

Fraser  and  Gillette.  382. 

Franzen,  Mathias.  139. 

Frazer,  James,  380. 

Frazier,  (Lt.)  Isaac,  173. 

Freeman,  (Hev.)  Allen  B., 
90,  9i. 

Freeman,  John.  108. 

Freemasons,  aid  to  fire  suf- 
ferers by,  211. 


Freer,  L.  C.  P.,  156. 

Freight  Rates,  power  of 
State  commission  to  fix, 
493;  variations  in,  341,  34.', 
343,  347,  H48,  a'>0,  357,  43'  I, 
440,443,  460,  461,  482,  488, 
493,  509. 

Fremont,  (Gen.)  John  C, 
182. 

Fremont,  Elkhorn  and  Mis- 
souri Valley  Railroad, 
426;  mileage  of  tributary 
to  Chicago,  515. 

Fremont  Rifles,  161, 

French,  (Governor)  Au- 
gustus C.,  466,  467. 

French,  B.  F.,  16. 

French,  George  H.,  563. 

French,  (Capt.)  Henry  D., 
170,  171. 

French,  J.  F.,  362. 

French,  J.  Henry,  347,  348. 

French  Dominion,  rise  and 
fall  of,  in  Illinois,  IS. 

Frey,  (MaJ.)  Einil,  17-'. 

Frey,  J.  J .,  506. 

Frierly,  (Lt.)  Henry  C  ,174. 

Friesse,  William,  228. 

Frique,  Peter,  8n. 

Frisbee,  M.  L..  139. 

Frisbie,  (Lt. -Col.) Henry  N., 
161. 

Fritz,  (Lieut.)  Charles.  1*1. 

Frontenac  (Count),  14. 

Frost  and  Bradley. ,  82. 

Fry,  Jacob.  148,  306. 

Frye,  (Patrolman/  Adam 
W.,  264. 

Fuller,  A.  E.  269. 

Fuller,  Fina  P.,  117. 

Fuller,  George  E.,  275. 

Fuller,  Melville  W.,  139. 

Fuller,  Sydney  L.,  160. 

Fuller,  S.  W.,  157,  £0u. 

Fuller  and  Fuller  Company, 
The,  3U2. 

Fullerton,  Alexander  N.,381 

Fulton  County,  Chicago  in- 
cluded in,  68. 

Fulton  Elevator,  The.  376 

Funds,  raised  to  suppress 
rebellion,  153. 

Furlong,  John  J.,  244. 

Furs,  early  trading  in,  12. 

Fury,  John,  40. 

G. 

Gage,  David  A.,  138,219,221, 
226,  561,  562. 

Gage.  David  A.  and  George 
W.,  5«3. 

Gage,  George  W.,139,!53,154 
200,  661. 

Gage,  John,  115. 

Gage,  Lyman  J.,  398,  519,520 

Gage  and  Hnines.  402,  403. 

Gage  and  Rice,  1 65. 

Gage,  (A.  S.)  and  Company, 
2o9. 

Gage  Brothers  and  Rice,565. 

Gaiian,  Thomas,  254. 

Gale,  A  brain,  95. 

Gale,  J.,  154, 

Gale,  Stephen  F.,  88,  91, 109, 
113,153,270.281,433. 

Gale  and  Van  Wyck.  289, 

Galena  Elevator,  The,  376. 

Galena  end  Chicago  Union 
Railroad,  121;  hist  ry  of, 
415.  419. 

Galena  and  Southern  Wis- 
consin Railroad,  425, 426. 

Galena  Elevator,  370. 

Galesburg  and  Rio  Rail- 
road, 4.8. 

Gallagher,  Thomas,  2T.4. 

Gallagher,  (Capt.)  William 
B.,  171. 

Gallagher,  William  J.,232. 

<;  ill  hit  in,  Albert,  81. 

Galloway,  A.  J..  61,227. 

Galloway,  James,  78,  85. 


Galloway,  Mary,  72. 

Gallup,  Benj.  E.,  139. 

Galpiu,  Horace,  489. 

Gamble,  (Adit. i  George  H. 
164. 

Gamble,  James  M.,  551. 

Gamble,  (Lt.-Col.)  William, 
164. 

Gamble,  (Gen.)Wiiliam,I95. 

Gamble,  (Lieut-Col.)  190. 

Gambling  Houses,  in  early 
Chicago,  255;  non-inter- 
ference with,  219,  235; 
numerous,  217,  235;  raids 
on,  130,  247,  256;  suppres- 
sion of,  234;  under  vari- 
ous administrations,  235, 
236. 

Gamewell  and  C;>.,  275. 

Gaming,  an  insidious  and 
degrading  vice,  235. 

Gaming-Houses,  prohibit- 
ed, 96. 

Gano,  annexation  of,  to 
Chicago,  237. 

Garden  City,  a  sobriquet  of 
Chicago,  105. 

Garden  City  Banking  and 
Trust  Company,  525,  526, 
527.  5i8,  529. 

Gardner,  Eliacane,  117. 

Gardner,  F.  B.,  156- 

Gardner,  G.  W.,  272. 

Gardner,  H.  H.,  565. 

Gardner,  (Capt.)  Isaac  K., 
162 

Gardner,  John,  117. 

Gardner,  Joseph,  117. 

Gardner,  S.  S.,  226. 

Gardner  House,  565. 

Garfleld,  James  A.,  242 

Garfield  Park  Race  Track, 
247. 

Garland,  J.  J.,  26". 

Garner,  Richard,  40. 

Garnett,  Gwynn.  557. 

Garow,  James,  85. 

Garregus,  Edward  D..  117. 

Barrett,  Augustus,  103,  114, 
115,  541. 

Garrett  and  Seamen,  558. 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute, 
114,  128. 

Garrick,  John,  383. 

Garriott.  (Captain!  182. 

Garrity,  Michael  F.,  244. 

Garton,  Anson,  254. 

Gary,  Joseph  E.,  264. 

Gas,  city  control  of,  dis- 
cussed, 238. 

Gas  Works,  first,  124. 

Gastfleld,  Charles,  262,  253. 

Gastfield,  William,  139. 

Gates,  Philetus  W.,  155, 157. 

Gauday,  Louis,  85. 

(iault,  John  C..  421,  432. 

Gault  House,  565. 

Gavin,  Thomas,  117. 

Gaylord,  Willis,  £05. 

Gaynor,  John.,  253. 

Geary,  (Lt.)  James,  174. 

Geddes,  Peter.  538. 

Gehr,  Arthur  C,,  551. 

General  Assembly,  see  Leg- 
islature. 

"General  Fry"  (a  canal 
boat),  119. 

"General  Harrison"  (a 
schooner)  ,379;  brings  first 
coal  to  Chicago,  410. 

"General  Thornton"  (a 
canal  boat),  119. 

Geoghegan,  J.  E..  253. 

Geological  Formations,  3  et 
seq. 

George,  Erastus  B..  562. 

George.  Thom«s,  269. 

Georgian  Bay  Canal,  127. 

Gerhardt,  (Lt.)   Hugo,  160. 

German  Nation!1.)  Bank, Ml, 
522. 

German  Savings  Bank,  KO. 

Germania  Bank,  520. 
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Germany,  supplies  sent 
from,  210;  cash  contribu- 
tions from,  211. 

Getchell,  Edwin  F.,  55  . 

Getman,  Jethro  M.,  244. 

Gettman,  (Lt.)  Joseph  N., 
162. 

Getzler,  Andrew,  103, 

"Geyser,"  The,  278. 

Ghent,  Treaty  of,  69. 

Gibault,  Father,  25. 

Gibbon,  (Gen.)  John,  184. 

Gibbs,  (Q.  M.)    Albert  G., 

Git'b's,  F.  C.,  551. 
Gibbs,  (Mrs.)  George,  196. 
Gibbs,  George  A.,  244. 
Gibson,  (Capt.)  John  P.  D., 

173. 

Gibson,  S.  A.,  11. 
Giddings,  L.  B.,651. 
Gifford,  G.  S.,  497. 
Gilbert,  Ashley.  268.  271,281. 
Gilbert,  C.  J.,  335,  362. 
Gilbert,  Elisha  M.,  437,  480. 
Gilbert,  James,  91. 
Gilbert,  James  H.,  2:6. 
Gill,  B.  G.,  226. 
Gill,  (Capt.)   David  H.,  164, 

253. 

Gillespie,  J.  J..  275. 
Gillett,  W.  K.,  605,  ?06. 
Gillett  and  King,  154, 
Gillett,   Whitney   and  Co., 

297 

Gillu'ff5-,J.  J.,266. 
Gilman,(Lt.)  John  (Jr.),  159. 
Oilman, Clinton  and  Spring- 
field Railroad,  473. 
Gilmore,  Robert  A..  161. 
Gindele,  John  G.,  143. 
Ginther,  William  E..  139. 
Glrard,JohnP.,117. 
Gitty,  James,  117. 
Giving,  Robert  C.,  551. 
Glacial  Formations,  6. 
Gladding,  (Lt.)  Charles,  171. 
Glade,  Herman  O.,  226. 
Glamorgan,  29, 30. 
Glasgow,    contribution   to 

relief  fund  by,  211. 
Glass,  Joseph,  40. 
Glassner,    (Capt.)    George, 

163. 

Gleason,  Arthur,  232. 
Gleason,  James  t\,  244.  252. 
Gleason,    (Capt.)     Michael, 

159. 

Glengarry  Guards,  The, 168. 
Globe   National  Bank,  523, 

524,  525, 
Globe  Savings  Bank,    525, 

526,  527,  528,  529. 
Goddard,  J.  F.  505. 
Godfrey,  (Capt.)  Benjamin, 

122. 

Goggen,  Jame?,  218. 
Goldzier,  Julius,  251,  254. 
Goodell,  R.  K.,  220. 
Goodenow,   (Lt.-Col.)   Na- 
than C.,  166. 
Goodhue.I.  C.,  115. 
Goodhue.J.  C.,  103,416. 
Gooding,  William,  143. 
Goodkins,  J.  B.,  15«. 
Goodman,  W.O.,  387. 
Goodrich,  Daniel  A.,  328. 
Goodrich,  Ebenezi  r,  95. 
Goodrich,Grant,  95, 109, 115, 

182,  154,  269. 
Goodrich,  H.  A.,  551. 
Goodrk-h,  John  D.,  117. 
Goodrich,  T.  W.,  89. 
Goodrich.  William  8.,  562. 
Goodrich  and  Moulton,  328. 
Gooririjze,  B.,  551. 
Goodwin,      (Ass't.     Surg.) 

Azro  E.,  169. 

Goodwin.  (Jr.)  Daniel,  170. 
Goodwin,   (Lt.)    Edwin  C., 

173. 

Goodwin, G.  L.,  505,506. 
Goodwin,  Stephen  A.,  162. 


Goodyear,  C.  B.,  327,  328, 
362. 

Gookins,  Judge,  153. 

Gordon,  Charles  N.,  551. 

Gore,  (Surgeon)  Joel  B.,  175. 

Gore,  Wilson  &  Co.,  297. 

Gorman,  John,  255. 

Gorman,  Joseph  R.,  244. 

Gorman,  Patrick  J.,  254. 

Gorman,  Thomas,  117. 

Goss,  O.,  541. 

Goss  &  Cobb,  93. 

Gosselin,  Stephen  M.,  254. 

Gotthelf,  (Adj't.)  Joseph, 
166. 

Goudy,  William  C..  170, 432, 

Gould,  Frederick,  565. 

Gould,  William,  489. 

Grade,  raising  the,  125. 

Graham,  Adam,  221. 

Graham,  Richard,  81. 

Grain,  carried  for  ballast, 
348;  difficulties  in  early 
marketing  of,  304;  inspec- 
tion of,  344;  receipts  of, 
141;  shipments  of  in  1870, 
201. 

Grain  Elevators,  see  Ele- 
vators. 

Grain  Inspection,  374. 

Grain  Inspectors,  list  of, 
375. 

Grain  Trade,  growth  of, 
123. 

Grain  Transportation,  diffi- 
culties regarding,  339; 
fluctuations  in  rates  of, 
341,  342,  343. 

Grammer,  G.  J.,  497. 

Grammow,  Paul,  58. 

Grand  Central  Hotel,  565. 

Grand  Island  and  Wyoming 
Central  Railroad,  446,  448, 
449,  451,  4t  2. 

Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  664, 
565;  burned,  2C5,  437;  erect- 
ed, 150. 

Grand  River  Valley  Rail- 
road, 435. 

Grand  Trunk  Railway,  434, 
470,  515. 

Granger,  (Capt.)  Andrew 
H.,  162. 

Granger,  Elihu,  115, 132, 133. 

Grannis,  Amos,  96.  2~'6. 

Grant,  James,  95,  454. 

Grant,  Michael,  256. 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  136,  151, 
218,242. 

Grants,  M.,  166. 

Graves,  (Lt.)  Amherst  F., 
165, 

Graves,  Dexter,  93. 

Gray,)  Charles  M,  130,  132, 
270. 

Gray,  George  M.,  95,  153. 

Gray,  John,  561. 

Gray.J.  H.,  133. 

Gray,  Nathaniel,  275. 

Gray,  W.  H.  B.,  219. 

Grayer,  Elihu,  132. 

Great  Northern  Railway, 
mileage  of,  tributary  vo 
Chicago,  515. 

Great  Western  (a  steamer), 
1(8. 

Great  Western  (of  Canada) 
Railroad,  <34. 

Great  Western  Railroad 
(of  Illinois),  463,464. 

Grebenstein,  (Lt.)  Valen- 
tine, 166. 

Greeley,  Horace,  110,  111, 
218,271,522. 

Green,  A.  W.,  360. 

Green,  Martin,  In3. 

Green,  Russell,  133. 

Green  and  Holden,  381. 

Green  Bay  Mission,  15. 

Green  Bay  Transit  Com- 
pany, 421. 

Green  Tree  Tavern,  72,  90, 
93,  561. 


Greenbacks,  introduced  as 

currency,  140. 
Greenbaum,  Moses  A.,  551. 
Greenebaum,    Henry,    133 

521,  530. 

Greene,  John  H.,  274,  281. 
Greene,  (Lt.)    John  M.,  163. 
Greenfelder,  (Mrs.)   I,  196. 
Greenhut,   (Capt.)    Joseph 

B.,  172. 

Greenville,  Treaty  of,  68. 
Greenwood,  Charles,  496. 
Greer,  Samuel,  115. 
Gregg,  David  L.,  109. 
Gregg,  William  P.,  117,  118. 
Gregston,  Samuel,  565. 
Grenfeld.  (Lt.)  Henry   G., 

173. 
Grenfell,(Col.)  G.St.  Leger, 

180. 

Gresham,  Walter  Q.,  232. 
Gridley,  Asahel.  467. 
Grier,  Samuel,  115. 
Griffen  Brothers,  393. 
Griffin,  Ann,  78, 
GrifBn,  Dennis,  117. 
Griffin,  E.  F.,  165. 
Griffin,  (Lt.)  Henry  C.,  173. 
Griffin,  (Capt.)  Thomas  D., 

168.    ' 
Griffin,  (Lt.)  Trumbull   D., 

170. 

Griffin  and  Dwight,  551. 
Griffin  and  Vincent,  5i8. 
Griffith,  Amos  N.,  117. 
Griggs,  Edward  H.,  252. 
Grignon,  Augustiu,  29. 
Grimm,     (Lieut.)    Charles, 

165. 

Grinnell,  Henry,  467. 
Grinnell,  Julius  S.,  225,  253, 

264. 

Grisday,  James,  88. 
Grist,     Bobbins    and    Co., 

402. 
Griswold,  George,  466,  467, 

468. 
Groceries,  imports  of,  108; 

trade  in,  142. 
Grocery   Trade,    historical 

sketch  of,  292  et  seq. 
Gross,  J.,  269. 
Gross,  Samuel  E.,  551. 
Grosvenor,  (Capt.)  Edward 

P.,  176. 
Grosvenor,  (Capt.)    Oliver, 

165. 
Grosvenor.   (Gen.)  T.   W., 

164.191,  195,  212. 
Groves,  iMrs.)  E.  B.,  198. 
Groves,  Jonathan,  117. 
Groves,  Luther,  117. 
Groves,  William  A.,  139. 
Grumme,  Paul,  40. 
Gruntz,  (Lieut.)  Emile,  161. 
Guarle  River,  31. 
Gund,  Frederick.    2.55,   258, 

266. 

Gund,  William,  258. 
Guenther,    (Maj.)     George 

A.,  160,  183. 

Guinnip,  Lyman,  117,  118. 
Gulf,    Colorado  and  Sauta 

Fe  Railroad,  503 
Gullich,(Lt.)  Thomas  F.W., 

173. 

Gun,  Hiram,  117. 
Gunderson,  S.  F  ,  226. 
Guntermann,  'Lieut.  *  John 

W.,  166. 

Guptill,  N.,  420. 
Gurley  and  Farlin,  59. 
Gurnee,  Walter  S.,  103,  130, 

132.  134. 
Gurnee,  Hayden   and    Co., 

391. 

Gurney,  T.  T.,  2'.'6,  230,   375. 
Guthrie,   (Maj.)  James    B., 

159. 

Guthrie,  J.  G.,  333. 
Guthrie,  Ossian  E.,  6. 
Gutirie,  (Capt.)  Presley  N., 

159. 


Haddock,  Benjamin  K.,  156. 
Haddock,  E.  H.,115, 153,154, 

545. 

Haddock,  F.  F.,  520. 
Haddock,     Vallette      and 

Rick.irdsCo.,  The,  557. 
Hage,  Otto,  254. 
Hageman,  F.  C.,  133. 
Hahn,  F.  A.,  170. 
Hatm,  James  A.,  139. 
Hahn,   (Adjt.)  Norman  T., 

163. 
Hiiiiborn,<Sergt,)Frederiek, 

117. 
Raines,  John  C.,   115,    129, 

1B2,  ;33,   140,  218,  227,228, 

2j5,  269,  402. 
Haines,      (Quartermaster) 

PhiloP.,176. 

Hale,  iLt.-Col.)  Clayton, 186. 
Hale,  Daniel.  169, 175. 
Hale,  Daniel  W.,  562. 
Hale,  George,  153. 
Hale,  Robert,  480. 481 . 
Hale,  (Capt.)  T.,  181. 
Hale  and  Ay  re,  164. 
Hall,  Adjutant,  185. 
Hall,  Amos  T.,  441,  442. 
Hall,  Benjamin,  34,  37. 
Hall,  David,  37. 
Hall,  (Lt.-Col.)  Duncan  J., 

173. 188. 

Hall,  E.  C.,269. 
Hall,  Harvey,  117. 
Hall,  (Adjt.)  Henry  W.,162. 
Hall,  Leroy  W.,  164. 
Hall,  M.  B.,  386. 
Hall,  P.  A  ,  457,  458. 
Hall,  (Asst.  Surg.)  Roscoe 

L.,  169. 

Hall,  Nathan  K. ,110. 
Hall,  William  Mosely,  111. 
Halleck,  Alanson,  117. 
Halpin,  Thomas  L.,  227. 
Halpin,  Thomas  M..  227. 
Ham,  Charles  P.,  252. 
Haman.  Daniel,  526. 
Hambleton,  Chalkley  H.,218 
Hamer,  R.  W.,  422. 
Hamill,  Charles  T.,  361. 
Hamill,  E.  A.,  358,  E61,  362. 
Hamill,  John,  281. 
Hamilton,  A.  C.,  2*8,  269. 
Hamilton,  (Q.   M.)  Edward, 

163. 

Hamilton,  F.  H.,506. 
Hamilton,  (Capt.)  George, 

166. 
Hamilton,  (Col.)  Henry,  25, 

26,  2!*,  33. 

Hamilton,  J.  G.,  156. 
Hamilton,  John,  40,  116. 
Hamilton,  R   F.,269. 
Hamilton,   Richard  J.,  87, 

88,  91,  93,  96,115,  117,  132, 

517,  541,  562. 
Hamilton,  (Lieut.)  Richard 

N.,117. 

Hamilton,  Robert  P.,  115. 
Hamilton  House,  562. 
Hammer,  D.  Harry,  2^3. 
Hamlin,  Tim,  166. 
Hamline,  John  H.,  2=4. 
Hammond,  A.  J.,  519. 
Hammond,  Charles  G.,  153, 

166,  218. 

Hammond,  C.  L.,  651. 
Hammond,  David,  334. 
Han.merich,  (Lieut.)  Peter, 

161. 

Hams,  export?  of,  368. 
Hancock,  John  L.,  153,  154, 

170,  326,  334,  3(i3,  b!K),  402. 
Hand,(Lieut.)  Lewis  B.,  170. 
Hand,    (Lieut.)   Peter,  ICO, 

161, 183. 

Handy,  Austin,  117. 
Handy,    Simmons    &   Co., 

557. 
Haney,  (Capt.)   James  W., 

171. 


INDEX. 


Hanks.  N.  A.,  561. 

Hannah,  James  M.,  133. 

Hannah,  Lay  &  Co.,  382. 

Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph 
Railroad  (mention),  441, 
41:2,  446,  4150,  499;  mileage 
of.  tributary  to  Chicago, 
515. 

Hansbrough,  William,  551. 

Ilim-en,  Joseph  L.,  26,". 

Hanson,  A.  H.,  479. 

Hanson,  E.  S.,  256. 

Hanson,  F.  S.,  170. 

Hanson,  (Lt.)  Peter,  173. 

Hap?ood,  Dexter  J  ,  91. 

Harbor,  The,  its  condition 
in  834,  303,  305;  improve- 
ment of,  91,  109,  126,  145. 

Hardenberg  &  Williams, 
154. 

Hardin,  Col.  John  J.,  117. 

Harding,  (Maj.)  Frederick, 
155,  159. 

Hardin,  (Gen.)  Martin  D., 
195. 

Hardman,  (Lt.)  Fred,  160. 

Hardscrabble,  43,  57,  71,  72, 
73. 

Hardware,  importers  of, 
103. 

Hardware  Trade,  history 
of,  300  el  seq. 

Hardware  Dealers*  Associ- 
ation, consolidated  with 
other  b^ies,  387. 

Hardy,  (Capt.)  156. 

Harford,  iQ.  M.)  John,  163. 

Harkness,  Lamed  B.,  541, 

Harkness,  (Captain)  Wil- 
liam, 189. 

Harlan,  Justice.  232. 

Harmer,  General,  48. 

Harmer,  J.  T.,  505. 

Harmon,  (Dr.)  Elijah  D., 
87,  88. 

Harmon,  Isaac,  88,  91, 95. 

Harmon  &  Loomis,  105. 

Harmony  Hall,  537. 

Harpel,  Charles,  270. 

Harper,  E.  H.,355. 

Harper,  Joshua,  453. 

Harper,  William  H.,  241, 
375. 

Harper  Brothers,  591. 

Harrington,  (Capt.)  John 
C.,  174. 

Harrington,  (Capt.)  Scott 
W.,  176. 

Harris,  Benjamin,  88. 

Harris,  G.  H..  453. 

Harris,  Jacob,  133,  139. 

Harris,  (Lt.)  J.  W.,  185. 

Harris,  Madison  R  ,  "ill,  251. 

Harris,  Robert.  442,  506. 

Harris,  Uriah  P.,  132,  270, 
271.  273,  274,  281. 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  244, 
251,  252. 

Harrison,  Carter  H.,  223, 
227,  229,  233,  243.  248,  252, 
253,263,264.  277,563. 

Harrison  (General)  Wil- 
liam Henry,  9,  10,11,48. 

Hart,  (Lt.)  Levi  W.,  167. 

Hartford,  contribution  to 
relief  fund  by,  210. 

Hartigan.  J.  G.,  479. 

HarHey,  I.  S..  269. 

Hartman,  (Capt.)  Fred.   1F3. 

Hartman,  (Lt.-Col.)  Theo- 
bald, 165. 

Hnrtzell,  Thomas,  83,  540, 
511. 

Harvey,  Alonzo,  133,  131). 

Harvey,  Joel  D..  252. 

Harvey,  (Capt.)  John  P., 
165. 

Harvie,  Andrew,  156. 

Ha?kell,  (Maj.)  William  H., 
169. 

Hastings  and  Dakota  Rail 
road,  490. 

Hatch,  Charles  F.,  437. 


Hatch,  Thomas  C,,  139. 
Hathaway,  F.,  551. 
Hauck,  J.  A.,  139. 
Haugan,  HelgeA.,551, 
Haussen,  Frederick  F.,  254. 
Have,  Samuel,  154. 
Havemeyer,  Albert  A.,  130, 
Haven,  Franklin,  466. 
Haven,  Luther,  148,  306. 
Haven,  S.  R..  155. 
Hawley,    (Mrs.)  Elizabeth, 

198 
Hawley,    iCapt.)     Normaa 

L.,  155,156. 
Hayden,  (Capt.)  James  R., 

155,  153,  159. 
Hayden,  M.  M.,  553. 
Hayden,     (Capt.)    Richard 

N..  165. 

Hayes,  Edward  J.,  Z52. 
Hayes,  Nathaniel  A.,  382. 
Hayes,  (Gov.)  Rutherford 

B.,  210. 

Hayes,  Samuel  C.,  244,  253. 
Haves,    Samuel   Snowden, 

140,  151,  152,  200,  318,  220. 
Hayman,  N.  C.,  132. 
Haymarket  Riot,   233,  262. 

263. 

Haynes,  George  M.,  230. 
Haynes,  P.  F.,  254. 
Haynes,  Patrick  J..  254. 
Hayward,  John,  391, 392,393, 
Hazen's     (Gen.)    Division, 

189. 
Heacock,  Russel  E.,  73,  76, 

78,83,86,88,91,  561. 
Hencoek's  Point.  86. 
Heafleld,  John  W.,  227. 
He«ford,(Adjt.)  George  H., 

171. 

Heafford,  W.  H..  221. 
Heald,  Darius,  46,53,  6  J. 
Heald,  (Lt.)  DwightS.,  161. 
Heald,  H.  N.,  U6. 
Heald,    (Captain)   Nathan, 

39,  40,  43,  41,  46,  47,  48,  49, 

50,  52,  53,  54,  58. 
Healey,  D.  D..  281. 
Health  Commissioner,omce 

of,  created,  221. 
Health  Commissioner,  see 

also  Board  of  Health. 
Healy,   (Adjt.)  Charles  L., 

163. 
Healy,  (Lieut.)  John  J.,159, 

160, 
Healy,   (Gen.)    Robert  W., 

163,  186,  195. 
Heath.  Monroe  W.,  221,  222, 

225,  226,  23H.  » 

Hecker,   (Col.)    Frederick, 

160,  172.  187. 
Hecker  Regiment,  160. 
Hedges,  William  A.,  117. 
Heegan,  Edward,  117. 
Heenan,  Daniel,  139. 
Hefford,  G.  M.,494. 
Heideman,  G.  H.,  163. 
Heinemann,  William,  551. 
Heinzmaim,  (Capt-)George, 

172. 

Heldman,  William,  1  8. 
Helm,  (Lieut)  Linai  T.,  41, 

42,  50,  54,  58. 

Helm,  William  Willis,  41. 
Helms,  John.  117. 
Hempstead,  Charles  S.,  Ill, 

417. 

Hempstead,  Edward,  370. 
Hemstreet,  William,  155. 
Henderson,  bridge  across 

Ohio  river,  at,  193. 
Henderson,  A.  W.,  165. 
Henderson,  C.  M.  and  Co., 

153.  297,  300. 

Hendricks,  (Lt.)  W.  S.,  185. 
Hendrix,    (Dr.)   John    A., 

110. 

Hennepin  Canal,  340,  319. 
Hennesy.  John  J.,  2><. 
Henry,  Hugh  K.,  112.    . 
Henry,  Patrick,  21, 28. 


Hensbaw,  F.  A.,  551. 
Henshaw,  Mrs.Sarah  K..198 
Hepburn,  John  W..  251. 
Hepp,  (Lt.)  Eugene,  172. 
Hepwell,  John  W.,  117. 
Herbert,  G.,156. 
Hereley,  Millard  B.,241. 
Herfert,  (Capt.)  Frederick, 

168. 
Heritage,   (Capt.)   George, 

181. 
Herman,  (Lieut.)  John  M., 

158. 

Hermon,  Isaac  D.,  88 
Herndon,  John  F..  88. 
Herrick,  Elijah  W.,563. 
Herrick,  Lyman,  117. 
Herrick,  Orrigen  W.,  241. 
Herrick,  William  B.,115,132. 
Herrindan,(Sergt.)  Joshua, 

in. 

Herting,  John,  139, 210. 
Hesing,  A.  C.,  157. 
Hesing,  Wa8hington,218,252, 
Hosing,  Mrs.,  196. 
Hess,(E.)  and  Co. ,376. 
Hetfleld,  (Capt.)  Adam  L., 

192. 

Hewett,  George,  117. 
Hibbard,  W.  G.,  272. 
Hibernian  Banking  Associ- 
ation, 525,  526,  527,  528,  529 

531. 

Hickey,  Charles  G.,  170. 
Hickey,  Michael  C.,  220, 226. 
Hickey,  P.  J.,  226,  228. 
Hickey,   Timothy  C.,    243. 

254. 

Hicklingr,  William,  95. 
Hide  and  Leather  National 

Bank,  523,  524,  525. 
Hides,   receipts  and  ship- 
ment of,  241,363,  364. 
Hiirgins,  (Mrs.)  E.,  196. 
Higgins,(Lt.)  Louis  H.,  169. 
Hijrgins,  (Lieut.)   Patrick, 

117, 159. 
Hiirgins,  Van  H.,  133,  152, 

153, 151, 156. 

Higginson,  George  M.,  381. 
High,  (Lt.)  Henry  L.,  166. 
High,  John.  145. 
High  School,  First,  124. 
Hiland,  J.  H.,  491. 
Hild,  Jacob,  273. 
Hildreth,  James  H.  139, 226, 

253. 

Hill,  (Lieut.)  Henry  F.,  164. 
Hill,  Robert,  562 
Hillard,  C.  W.,  497. 
Hillard,  L.  P.,  289. 
Hillborar,  (Capt.)  John,  172. 
Billiard,  (Lt.-Col.)  Hiram, 

176. 

Hilliard,  Lorin  P.,  96.  154. 
Hilliard,  Howard  and  llor- 

ton,  382. 

Hillier,(Lt.)  Edward  G.,  168. 
Hillock,  Charles,  253. 
Hills.  (Lieut.)  Charles  H., 

163, 185. 

Hilton,  John  A.,  510. 
Himrod,  George,  139. 
Hines.(Capt.)D.  J.,  179,  190. 
Hines,(Lieut.)  John  A..  159. 
Hines,  (Capt.)    T.    Harry, 

178. 

Hinmon,  George  E..  158. 
Hinsdale,  H.  W.,  170. 
Hinsdale,  (Mrs.)  H.  W.,  196. 
Hirsch,  Clemens,  253. 
Hirting,  William  A.,  227. 
Hise.  John,  227. 
Hitchcock,  A.  H.,  381. 
Hitchcock,  Charles,  140. 
Hitchcock.Dupee  &  Evarts. 

333. 

Hitt,  John,  252. 
Hoage,  William.  117. 
Hoard,  Samuel  D.,  116,  14  , 

153,  151. 218 

Hobbs,  James  B.,  318,  362. 
Hodge,  J.C.,  269. 


Hodgkiss,  J.  P.,  402. 
Hodgson,  John  H..  562. 
Hoffman,  Charles  F.,  100. 
Hoffman.  (Lt.-Gov.)  Fran- 
cis A.,  133,  153, 157,  200,  230, 

521. 

Hoffman,  (Maj.)  John.  166. 
Hoffman,    (Q.  M.)  Stewart 

W.,162. 
Hogan,  John  S.  C.,  83,  85,  88, 

90,91,95,101,  115,148. 
Hoge,  (Mrs.)  A.  H.,  196,  198. 
Hoge,  (Gen.)  George  B.,171, 

189, 195. 
Hogs,  statistics  relative  to 

packing  of,  123,  389,  397; 

movement  of,  123,  111,  201, 

241,  357, 358,  365;  prices  of, 

389.  390. 
H<>ST  Products,  exports  of, 

368. 

Hogt.  Isaac  F  ,2"2. 
Holabird  and  Roche,  250, 
Holbrook,   Darius   B.,  463, 

464. 

Holbrook,  John,  267. 
Holbrook,  (Capt.)  William 

B.,  170,  171. 
Holhrooks,  Elkins  and  Co., 

382. 

Holcombe,  J.  P.,  178. 
Ho'den,  Charles  C.  P.,  139, 

209,210,216,226. 
Holden,  Charles  N.,  107, 132, 

133,  137, 170,  269. 
Hoiden,  (Mrs.)  C.  N.,  198. 
Holden,  (Maj.)  I/evi  P.,173. 
Holf,  Michael,  117. 
Hollenbeck,  Clark,  83. 
Holliday,  C.  K.,505,  506. 
Hollique,  (Lieut.)  Thomas 

S.,  158. 

Holmes,  Albert  A.,  563. 
Holt,  D.  R.,  15 i. 
Holt  and  Mason,  382. 
Holton,  Edward  D.,  188. 
Home   National  Bank,  523, 

524,  525,  533. 
Home  Insurance  Building, 

249. 
Home  Savings   Bank,   525, 

5!6,  527.  531. 
Honan,  William,  227. 
Hon.  >re  Block  burned,  205. 
Hook  and  Ladder  Compa- 
nies, 268. 

Hooker,  (Gen.)  Joseph,  182. 
Hooley's  Theatre   burned, 

205. 

Hooper,  H.E.,  387.  383. 
"Hope"  Hose  Company,270. 
Hopkins,  (Capt.)  Cobb,155, 

156. 
Hopkins,  Solomon  P.,  227, 

228. 

Hopkins,  Vernon  J..  117. 
Hoppin,  Alvord  E  .  211. 
Horan.  Daniel  J.,  254. 
Horn,  John  C  ,251. 
Homer,  Isaac,  254. 
Horner,  (Henry)  and  Co., 

294. 

Horr,  John  V.,  153. 
Horse*,  receipts  of,  in  1880, 

ISS.iond  1890,211;  trade  In, 

357,  358. 

Horton,  Oliver  H.,  233. 
Hosmer,  (Capt.)  Harvey  P., 

171. 

Hosmer,  (Mrs.)  O.  E.,  196. 
Hosmer.  R.  W.,559. 
HotchkiiS,  George  W.,  384, 

386. 
Hotchkiss,   (Gen.)  Charles 

F,  173,188,189,195,210,226, 

326 

Hotels,  number  and  excel- 
lence of  Chicago's,  567. 
Hottinger,  A..  139. 
Hough,  Oramel  S.,390. 
Hough.  Roselle  M.,  133.  153, 
151,  165,   161,   169,  2CO,  323, 
390,  391. 
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Hough,  li.  II.  and  O.  S.,391, 

393,  393. 
Houghtaling,  (Gen.)  Chas., 

155, 168,  195. 
Houghteling,    W.    D.,    170, 

383,384. 

Housatonic  Railroad,  469. 
House  of  Correctiou,228..  47. 
House  of  the  Good  Sheo- 

herd,  247. 
How,  George  M.,  328,  338, 

339,  382. 

Howard.  Patrick  J.,225,  233. 
Howe,  Frederick  A.,  9o,  269, 

609. 

Howe,  James  H.,  421,  4  2 
Howe,  James  L.,  115,133,^55. 
Howell,  Cyrus  H.,  204. 
Howes,  Allen,  154. 
Rowland,  (Q.  M.)  Henry,162 
Howland.  John,  117. 
Hoyne,  Philip  A.,  221. 
Hoyne,  Thomas,  103,  107,109, 

114,  145,   153,  154,  156,  1TO, 

200,  218,  221. 
Hoyt,  (Capt)  Henry  W.  B., 

Hoyt,  J.  Q  ,  139. 

"Hub/The,"  297. 

Hubbard,  E.  K.,  95,  517.  558. 

Hubbard.  George  W.,  234, 
266. 

Hubbard,  Gurdon  8.,  31, 41, 
67,  76.  78.  83.  88,  90,  95.  97, 
98.  105.113.  US.  139.  146,153, 
154,  157,  173.  379.  389,391, 
392,  393,  415,  517,  524,  543,558 
559. 

Hubhard,  Henry  G., 267. 

Hubbell.  Levi,  lift. 

Huek  John  A.,  133.  206. 

Hudson,  Frederic,  480. 

Hudson,  T.  J.,  479. 

Huffman,  (Lieut.)  Ho.xiel,., 
167. 

Hughes,  D.  M.,  489. 

Hughes,  John,  3'J6, 

Hughltt,  Marvin,  432. 

Hugunin,  Herman,  281. 

Hugunin,  Hiram,  96,  268. 

Hugunin,  James  R.  117,195. 

Hugunin,  (Capt.)  John  R., 
158. 

Hugunin.  Leonard  C.,  541. 

Hulaniski,(Capt.)  Thaddeus 
C.,168. 

Hulbert,  Alvin,  253. 

Hull,  General,  46.  47,  52. 

Hull,  (Lieut.)  S.  Cliester,166 

Hull,  Walter  S.,  253. 

Hume,  (Lieut.)  James  A.. 
159. 

Hnmeston  and  Shenandoah 
Railroad,  tributary  to 
Chicago,  515. 

Humiston,  (Surgeon)  Luth- 
er F.,  161. 

Humiston,  Keelingand  Co., 
303. 

Hummel,  Ernst.  244. 234. 

Humphrey,  J.  O.,  156. 

Humphrey,  John,  227,  251, 

Humphrey,  John  M.,  544. 
Humphreys,  John  W.,  563. 
Ilunselshine,  Francis,  256. 
Hunt,  Charles  H..  272. 
Hunt,  (Oaptain)  E.  B  ,  5. 
Hunt,  Franklin  W.,  110. 
Hunt,  Hiram  W.,  510. 
Hunt,  James  M.,  117. 
Hunt,  Washington,  111. 
Hunt,(Surgeon)Wm.  C.,  162. 
Hunt,  William  N..  40. 
Hunter,  David.  37.  77,  78,  85, 

98,105,  113,200,379.558. 
Hunter,  E.  E., 95,  266. 
Huntington.Alonzo.  95, 152. 
Huntington,  C.,  487.' 
Huntington,  Henry  A.,  294. 
Huntington,  Seth,  117, 
Huntmsrton,      Wadstvorth 

and  Parks,  294. 


Huntley,  Daniel,  117. 

Huntley,  Nathaniel  W.,  139, 
140. 

Hunton,  M.,  112. 

Huntoon,  Remsley,  379. 

Hurl  but,  (Col.)  Frederick 
J.,  163,  185,  380. 

Hurlbut,  H.  H.,  14,36. 

Hutchings,  (Lt.)  William, 
156. 

Hutchings,  W.  A.,  251. 

Hutfhins,  C.  S.,  330. 

Hutchinson.  B.  P.,  153,  328, 
330,334,335. 

Hutchinson.  Charles  L.,  349, 
3.4,356,357,362. 

Hutchinson,  Jonas,  237. 

Hutchiuson,  (Lt.)  William 
A.,  173. 

Huzey,  Edward,  117. 

Hyde,  A.  D.,  551. 

Hyde,  Michael,  117. 

Hyde,  S.  P.,  416. 

Hyde,  Thomas  S.,  288. 

H  yde  Park,  annexed  to  Chi- 
cago, 237;  effect  of  annex- 
ation of,  265,  279. 

Hydraulic  Mills,  402.  663. 

Hyman  (Jr.),  H.  W.,  551, 
563. 

Hynesj(Lt.-Col.)  Dennis  J., 
164, 176,  193. 

Hynes,  (Adjt.)  John  A., 
176. 


Ideson,  J.  B.,  170. 

Illinois,  admission  and 
boundary  of,  73,  74,  75; 
conquered  by  Clark,  23; 
ceded  by  Virginia,  ib  ; 
French  Dominion  in,  13; 
growth  of,  84;  its  record 
in  the  civil  war,  151,  153, 
158,168.  169,  175,  181,  et  Beq.; 
production  of  pig  iron  in, 
476;  a  centre  of  steel  man- 
ufacture, 476. 

"Illinois,"  The,  (a  schoon- 
er), 91,  304. 

Illinois  and  Michigan  Can- 
al. 81,  83,  84,  95,  98.  104,  109, 
119,  120,  201.  305,  324,  411,464. 
463,  465  470. 

Illinois  and  Mississippi  Tel- 
egraph Co.,  124,  137,  41. 

Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Rail- 
road, 121,  419. 

Illinois  Central  R.  R. ,  first 
portion  of,  completed, 
121,  122;  historical  sketch 
of,  463,  etseQ'-,  payments 
into  State  treasury  by. 
467;  statistics  relative  to, 
470,  475,  478,  479;  mileage 
of,  tributary  to  Chicago, 

Illinois  Country,  68. 

Illinois  Historical  Society, 
11. 

"Illinois"  Hose  Company, 
271. 

Illinois  Intelligencer,  138. 

Illinois  River,  6rt,  67,  68; 
bridge  across,  481 . 

Illinois  Elevator.  370,  376. 

Illinois  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank,  525,  526,  527,  528,  529, 
531. 

Illinois  University,  469. 

Illinois  Valley  and  North- 
ern Railroad,  4")1. 

Imhof,  Anton,  253. 

Immigration,  early,  90.  95, 
96.  99,  in7;  stimulated  by 
Black  Hawk  War.  8". 

Imperial  Flour  Mills,  403. 

Import  Trade,  its  incep- 
tion, 305. 

Imports,  107;  (in  1870).  202; 
value  of,  in  1860  and  1670, 
14:.'. 


Incorporation  of  Chicago 
as  a  town,  91;  as  a  city, 
104,  105. 

Indian  Agents,  list  of,  77. 

Indian  character,  10,  11. 

Indiana  Block  Coal  Rail- 
way, 497. 

Indiana  Elevator,  The,  376. 

Indiana  Railway,  SOS. 

Indians,  departure  of  from 
Chicago,  92, 99;  their  f  oud- 
dess  for  whiskey,  38. 

Indian»polis,  tire  engines 
sent  from,  210. 

Industrial  Bank,  525,  526, 
527,  528,  529. 

Ingalls,  William  A.,  156. 

Ingersoll,  Chester,  93. 

Ingersoll,  Joseph  H.,  110. 

Inness,  (Capt.)  William,  159. 

Insurance,  amount  realized 
through,  after  flre  of  1871, 
213. 

Insurance  Agents,  early, 
558;  number  of,  in  Chica- 
go, <b. 

Insurance  Companies,  how 
affected  by  fires  of  1871 
and  1874,  558;  increase  in 
number  of,  558:  list  of,  in 
1893,  ib. 

Insurance  Patrol,  559. 

Interior,  The,  202. 

Internal  Improvements,120 
414.415. 

International  Bank,  520, 
5-'5,  526,  527,  528,  529. 

International  Mutual  Trust 
Co.,  521. 

Inter-State  Commerce  Law, 
359,  360,  451. 

Iowa  and  Nebraska  Rail- 
road, 420. 

Iowa  and  Southwestern 
Railroad,  425,  4i6. 

Iowa  City  and  Western 
Railroad,  460. 

Iowa  Elevator,  370.  376. 

Iowa  Falls  and  Sioux  City 
Railroad,  472,  474. 

Iowa  Midland  Rai  road,426. 

Iowa  Southern  and  Missou- 
ri Northern  Railroad,  459. 

Ireland,  suppliessent  from, 
210;  contribution  to  relief 
fundf.om,  211. 

Irish,  S.  A.,  384. 

Irish,  William  R.,  56.'. 

Irish  Brigade,  The,  159. 

Irish  Legion,  174. 

Iron  Ransre  Railway.  429. 

Iroquois  Indians,  C,  23,  68. 

Irvine,  Matthew.  See  Irwin 

Irwin,  D.  W.,  335. 

Irwin,  F.  E.,  495. 

Irwin,  (Maj.)  Matthew,  41, 
77. 

Irwin,  Samuel  A.,  252. 

Iselin,  Adrian,  480. 

Isham,  Edward  S.,  HO. 

1-ham,  (Dr.)  Kalph  M..  198. 

Isham  and  Prentice,  551. 

J. 

Jackson,  Andrew.  152. 
Jackson,  (Maj.)  Francis, 166. 
Jackson,  J.,96. 
Jackson,(Lt.)  Jrtraes  A. ,173, 
Jackson,  (Lt.)  Nathaniel  P., 

173. 

Jackson,  Philp.  254. 
Jackson,  S.,  96, 103,  115. 
Jackson,  William,  140. 
Jackson,  Willis  G  ,  551. 
Jackson,  Lansinar  and  Sagi- 

naw  Railroad,  431,  435. 
Jacksonville, population  of, 

84. 
Jacksonville  and  Savannah 

Ball  road,  4*2. 

Jacoi.i,  (Lt  )  An.liviis,  160. 
Jacobs,  B.  F.,  170, 199. 


Jaehne,  (Lt.)  Julius,  166. 
Jamboe,  Paul,  76. 
James,  (Lt.)  Benj.  F.,  162. 
James,  (Maj.)   Charles    C., 

163. 

James,  'Lt.)  Edward  A.,168. 
James,  F.  P.,  489. 
James,  Fred  S..  559. 
James.  I.  U.,  133. 
James,  Thomas,  115. 
James,  William,  147, 156,187, 

274. 

James  Allen  (first    steam- 
boat), 111. 

James  and  Hammond,  381. 
Jamestown   and    Franklin 

Railroad.  437. 
Jamieson,  Egbert,  219,  226. 
Jansen,  (Capt.)  Henry,  165. 
Jarvis,  William,  454. 
Jaussens,  Bernard,  226. 
Jayne,  Greshom,  82. 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  286. 
Jefferson,town  of,  annexed 

to  Chicago,  237. 
Jefferson  Park,  145. 
Jehne,  (Capt.)  Julius,  166. 
Jenkins,  T.,  267. 
Jenkins,  W.  A.,  563. 
Jenne,  Daniel  C.,  120. 
Jenney,  W.  L.  B..  249. 
Jerprin",    (Lt.)   Christopher 

H:,  164. 
Jersey  City,    contribution 

to  relief  fund  by,  210. 
.lervis,  John  B.,  437,  454,455. 
Jesuit  Missionaries,  iO.  21, 

26;  see  aim  Church  of  the 

Holy  Family  (Vol.  II.) 
Jevne  and  Almini,  326 
Jevne  (C.)  and  Co..  294. 
Jewett,  John  N.,  227. 
Jewett,  William,  83.  85,  541. 
Jewett  and  Butler,  153. 
Jockkh,  Charles  E.,  254. 
"John  B.  Perry"  (a  rebel 

steamboat)  seized,  l."6. 
Johnson,  (Capt.)  Alfred  O., 

162. 

Johnson,  A.  P.,  253. 
Johnson,  E.  H.,  422. 
Johnson,  (Mrs.)  E.  S.,  198. 
Johnson,  (Dr.)  H.  A.,  198. 
Johnson,  Ivor,  117. 
Johnson,  J.,  156. 
Johnson,  Jacob  B.,  270. 
Johnson,  James  B-,  158. 
Johnson,  J.  M.,  117,462. 
Johnson,  (Capt.)  Jesse,  16-. 
Johnson,  Lewis,  117. 
Johnson,  Nelson.  117. 
Johnson,  Samuel.  76. 
Johnson,  Seth.  115. 
Johnson,  W.  C.  T.,  228.244. 
Johnson,  (Eli)  &  Co.,  330. 
Johnston,  John,  41. 
Joliet,  Louis,  13. 14. 15.  22, 31. 
Jol iet  A- Chicago  Railroad, 

122,  480. 
Joliet  <V  Northern  Indiana 

Railroad,  433. 

Joliet  Iron  &   Steel   Com- 
pany, 483. 
Jonas.  Julius,  226. 
Jones.  Menjamin,91,93,266, 

542,  546. 

Jo:ies,  C.  Floyd,  46!>. 
Jones,  Daniel  A  .,  336. 
Jones,  Fernando.   133,   139, 

556. 

Jones,  Hiram  I.,  253. 
Jones,  J.   Russell,  MO,  252, 

306. 

Joue?,  Philander,  38.'. 
Jones,  Rhodias,  4'1. 
Jones,  Tarleton.  331 
Jones,  Thomas  C.    117. 
Jones.  William,  95,  115,  132, 

268,  542 
Jones  ACulbertson,  153,391, 

393. 394. 

Jones*  Patrick,  518. 
Jones  &  Sellers,  556. 


INDEX. 


Jones,  Gifford   &  Co.,  393, 

394. 

Jordan,  Walter,  49,  59. 
Joslin,  A.  D.,  479. 
Jouett,  Charles,  36,  70,  71, 

77,  79. 

Joy,  Hiram.  133, 139. 
Joy.  Jarne*  P.,  433,  434,  441, 

442. 

Joyal.John,  85. 
Judd,  (Lt)  Charles  M..  168. 
Judd,   Norman   B.,  96,  103, 

109,  IH,   1!5,  116,  133,  U5, 

153.  352,  306. 
Judd,  S.  Corning-,  252. 
Judson,  William  D.,394. 
Juergens,  D.  L-,  118. 
Juessen,  Edmund,  149,  218. 
.lunge,  Carl  P.  W.,  197. 
Junio,  Peter,  76. 
Junson,  W.  D.,495. 


Kahn,  Constant!  ne,  139,227. 

Kain,  Patrick,  115. 

Kafka,  (Lt.)  Edward,  172. 

Kalamazoo,  Alleg>m  & 
Grand  Rapids  Railroad, 
437. 

Kalamizoo  &  South  Haven 
K'lilroad,  435. 

Kalannzoo  Jfe  White  Pigeon 
Railroad,  437. 

Kmmerilnv,  William.  254. 

Ksne,  Elisha  Kent,  82. 

Kankakee  River,  68. 

Kansas  City.  Missouri  Riv- 
er bridged  at,442. 

Kansas  City  and  Empoiia 
Railroad.  503. 

Kansas  City  and  T  .peka 
Railway,  433. 

Kansas  City,  Lawrence  and 
Southern  Kansas  Rail- 
road. 501. 

Kansas  City.  St.  Joseph  and 
Council  Bluffs  Railroad, 
445,  449,  451,  499,  515. 

Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago  Railroad.  483. 

Kansas  City.  Topeka  and 
Western  Railroad,  5  0. 

K:i  nsas,  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  Railroad,  50.'. 

KarlowSKi,  Victor.  244. 

Kaskaskia,  capture  of,  by 
Clark,  24,  25;  Indian  raids 
upon,  41;  first  capital,  23; 
trade  between  New  Or- 
leans and.  26. 

Kaskaskia  Indians.  14, 23. 

Kastholm,  Fred,  559. 

Kanffrnan,  H.  A..  256. 

Kimtmann,  Moritz.  161. 

Kearney,  Joseph  J.,  238. 

Keating-,  Edward  J.,  260. 

Keats,  James,  254. 

Keck,  M.,254 

Kedzie,  John  H.,  228. 

Kwley.  Michael.  139 

Keen,  William  R.,  170. 

Keep,  Albert.  432. 

Keepers,  W.  E..  479. 

Kcc-ton,  (Lt.)  William  C., 
1 74. 

Kehoe.  Edward,  139. 

Kehoe,  Michael,  115. 

Kehoe,  Miles,  3.7.  228. 

Kehoe,  P.,  S.'tJ. 

Keith.  Edwin  G.,222. 

Keith  (Governor",    11. 

Keith,  r  Lieut.)  John  S.,  162. 

Keith,  Mayan  L..  133. 

Kierh  and  Faxon,  289. 

Kelley.  Henry,  76  79,85. 

Kelley,  John  W.,  398 

Kelley.  (Chaplain)  Thomas 
F..  174. 

Kelley,  W.  E.,  384. 

Kellev.  William  J..  "54. 

KH«>y,  (James)  and  Co., 
151. 


Kelley,  Mausand  Co.,  302. 
KellogR.  (Lieut.)     George 

D.,  159. 

Kellogg,  (Mrs.)  J.  S.,  198. 
Kellogg,  Lockwood, 117. 
Kellogg,    (Charles   P.)  and 

Co.,  296. 
Kellogg,   (E.    H.)   and  Co., 

1&4. 
Kelly,  (Capt.)   Richard  C., 

114. 

Kelly,  Thomas,  254. 
Kelly,  (Lieut.)  William  S., 

166. 

Kelsey,  Chauncey,  487. 
Kelso.  John,  40. 
Kemble,(Hon.)  Edward  352. 
Kendall.  Owen.  133.  156. 
Kendrick,  H.  H.,  510. 
Kennedy,  Damon  C.,  117. 
Kennedy,  (Maj.)  George  H., 

168. 

Kennedy,  James,  562. 
Kennedy,  John,  27  . 
Kennedy,  J.  M  ,  133,  139. 
Kennedy,  John  M.,  139,  258. 
Kennedy,  Robert  a..  244. 
Kennedy,  William.  133. 
Kenney,  William  J.,  252. 
Kennedy,  Wm.  W.,  259,  266. 
Kennicutt,   (Col.    Ransom, 

161. 

Kennison,  David,  40. 
Kenny,  John  F.,  2V1. 
Kensling,  Jacob,  117. 
Kent,  A.  E.,  153. 
Kent.  B.  F.,  559. 
Kent,  (Chaplain)  Frederick 

169. 

Kent,  Sydney  A.,  39t. 
Kent,  William  D.,  254. 
Kent,  William  E  ,  244,  252. 
K»nt,  (A.  E.)  V  Co.,  154,  393, 

394. 

Kenton,  Simon.  4. 
Kenyon,  (Capt.)  David,  163. 
Keokuk  and    Bes    Moints 

Railroad,  455. 
Keokuk  and  St.  Paul  Kail- 

oad,442. 

Keokuk  and  Western  Rail- 
road, tributary  to  Chi- 
cago, 515. 

Kerber,  Henry,  226. 
KerchPval,  B.  B.,  540,  S4'. 
Kercheval,  Gholsou,  86,  87, 

88.91,  116,541. 
Kerfoot,  S.  H.,  544. 546. 
Kerfoot,  Wm.  D  ,  214. 
Kcrfoot.  (W.  D.)  and  Co., 

551,554. 

Kern,  Jacob  J.,  246,  252,  253. 
Kerne,  (Maj.)  Julian,  160. 
Kerr,  Samuel,  253. 
Korr,  William  R..254. 
Ketcham,  J.  P.,  384 
Ketchum,  Morris.  468. 
Keyes,  Edward.  83. 
Keyes,  Henry,  505. 
Keyt,  Blackmore  and  Co., 

394. 

Kickapoos,  33,  59,  69,  70. 
Kidder.Olaj.)  Brace  H.,  189. 
Kirtder.  (Lt.)  184. 
Kil  bourn,  Byron.  488. 
Kimball,  (Adjt.)  Jo'ia'.han, 

163. 

Kimball,  Mark.  2-1. 
Kimball,   (Lieut.)    Spencer 

A.,  167. 
Kimhall,  Walter,  9>,  93,  96, 

156.  517. 

Kimbark,  S.  D.,  3f<2. 
Kimberly,  E.  S.,  89,  91. 
Kimberly,  ira,  --68. 
Kimberly,  John  E  .  118. 
Kimberly,  Lewis  A.,  11?. 
King,  Alvin  C.,  274. 
King,  B..  96. 
Kiilif,  I!.  S..  154. 
Kins.'.  Hcnly  H..  354. 
King,  Henry  W.,  211. 
King,  (Henry  W.)&  Co.,  196. 


King,  John  B.,  170. 
Kind,  John  Lyle,  138.  152. 
King,  Lieutenant.  148. 
King,  (Gen.)  Rufus,  110. 
King.  Thomas  Butler,  110. 
King,  Thomas  J.,  267. 
King,   Tuthill,  95,  105,  199, 

«>9. 
King,  William  H.,  218,  227, 

252,464. 

King,  Willis,  380. 
King  &  Tinkham,  380. 
King,  Kellogg  &  Co.,  295. 
King»bury,(Col.)  Jacob,  40. 
Kinnard  &  Co.,  275. 
Kingston,  Paul,  83. 
Kiuney,  Joel,  156. 
Kinney,  Joel  A.,  274,  281. 
Kinney,  (Capt.)  Thomas  B., 

Kinney,  William,  85. 
Kinney,  William  C..  254. 
Kinney,  (Lt.)  William  H., 

175. 

Kinsella,  T.  J.,  148,  154,  30d. 
Kinzie,  Elizabeth.  72,  78. 
Klnzie,  Ellen  Marion,  71, 78. 
Kinzie,  James.  34.  37.  72, 73, 

79,  83.  85,  86,  fS,  90,  93,  266, 

287,  541.  560,  5il. 
Kinzie,  John,  29,  30,  32,  a3, 

34,  37,  41,  42,  43,  45,  47,  49, 

58,  62,  7d,  71,  72,  75,  76,  77, 

79.  83,  102,  541,  559. 
Kinzie,  John  H.,  34.  36,  38, 

47.  60,  61,  79,    93,  95,  1113, 

105,  106,  115,  133,  156,  157, 

267,  379.  415,  517. 
Kinzie.  (Mrs.)  John  H..  29, 

32,  33,  42,  43,  44,  46,  i7,  60. 
Kinzie,  Maria.  78. 
Kinzie,  Robert,  540. 
Kin/rie,  Robert  All°n,  34, 36, 

37,  78,  83.  86, 88,  287. 
Kinzie  &  Hu"ter,  541. 
Kipzie's  Addition,  9><,  10S. 
Kiolbassa,   Peter,  228,   246, 

253. 

Kipley  Joseph.  260. 
Kirchner,   (Capt.)     Frank, 

172. 

Kirk.  James  A.,  226. 
Kirkham.  Solomon,  117. 
Kirkland,  Alexander,   226, 

230. 

Kirkman,  M.  M.,  422,  432. 
Kirkman,  William,  275. 
Kiskakons,  21. 
Kitchell.  Wiokliffe,  415. 
Klehm,  George  C.,  228. 
Kleinecke.  Albert  H.,  2-i4. 
Klokke,  (Lieut.)  E.  F.  C., 

160,  218,  266. 

Klupp.  Gregory  A.,  244. 
Kluts'ch,    (Lt.)  Dominions. 

172. 

Knapp,  Benjamin  R.,  255. 
Knapp,  Cyrus  F..  161. 
Knickerbocker,  A.   V.,  266. 
Knickerbocker,  H.  W.,  90. 
Knickerbocker,    John   J., 

226. 
Knickerbocker,  Joshua  C., 

139, 140. 

Knight  Cap'ain,  191. 
Knight,  Clarence  A..  253. 
Knight,  Darius  255.274. 
Knight  and  Marshall.  551. 
Knights,  John  A  ,  117. 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Cir- 
cle: see  Sons  of  Liberty. 
K  nobelsdorfl,  Charles,  520. 
Knopf,  A.  C.,  226. 
Knopf,  Philip,  244,  251,  252. 
Knott,  Henry  A..  551. 
Know-Nothing  Party,   or- 
ganization of,  130. 
Knowles,  George  B.,  254. 
Knowles,  Joseph,  58. 
Knowles,  Martin,  254. 
Knowlton.  Dexter  A..  417. 
!\tlo.v,  Joseph,  170.  453. 
Knox  (CapWJoseph  H.,  164. 


Koch,  (Lt )  John  F.,  160. 

Koerner,  (Governor).  252. 

Koerner,  Gustavus,  334. 

Kohlsaat,  H.  H.,  548.549,550. 

Kohn  and  Brothers,  295. 

Kopp,  (Ass't  Surg.)  Freder- 
ick E.,  173. 

Kovats,  (Capt.)  Augustus, 
160. 

Kowald,(Capt.)Gustave, '  55, 
U& 

Kowalskl.  August  J..  254. 

Kratzer,  Frederick,  117. 

Krau-s,  Adolph,  253. 

Krebbs,  George  W..  117. 

Kreigh,  David.  394. 

Kreigh.(David)  and  Co.,  333. 

Kreismann,  H.,  132. 

Kreitzinger,  G.  W.,  510. 

Kroll.  George  W.,  243. 

Krueger,  (Lt  I  Carl  W.,  166. 

Krukenberg,(Lt.)Berthold, 

Kuh  and  Leopold,  295. 
Kuh,  Nathan  and  Co.,  296. 
Kuhn's  Hotel,  565. 
Kunz,  Stanley  H.,  244,  254. 
Kurth,  (Capt.)    Frederick, 

163. 
Kurth,  (Lt.)  Julius,  163. 


Labaque,  Francis,  88. 

Labucier,  Francis,  76. 

La  Crosse  and  Milwaukee 
Railroad,  488. 

La  Crosse,  Trempeleau  and 
Prescott  Kallroad.  422,424. 

Laducier,  Jean  B.,  85. 

Laflin.  Matthew,  145.  547. 

Lafortune,  Jean  Baptiste, 
76. 

Laf  ramboise,  Alexarder,88. 

Laframboise,  Claude,  72,  76, 
79, 1-8. 

Laf -amboise,  (Jr.)  Francis, 
72,  76,  79. 

Lafraraboise,  (Sr.)  Francis, 
72,  76.  79. 

Lafrarnboi=e,  Joseph,  72,76, 
79,  85.  86,  88. 

L«f  ramboise,  Josette,  72,  76. 

Lahr,  Henry,  117. 

Laimbeer,  (Capt.)  John  W., 
161. 

L'lke,  town  of,  annexed  to 
Chicago,  237. 

Lake,  David  J..  154. 

Lake,  Wells,  417. 

Lake  Cotnmerce,growth  of, 
142. 

Lake  C  unty,  a  part  of 
rook,  86. 

Lake  Erie  and  Western 
Railroad,  510. 

Lake  Front  Park,  146. 

Lake  Geneva  and  State 
Line  Railroad,  439. 

Lake  House,  90, 101,  10>,561. 

Lake  Shore  and  Michiiriin 
Southern  Railroad,  his- 
torical sketeh  of,  437,  et 
sen.;  statistics  retainer  to, 
439,440;  mileage  of.  trie  u- 
tary  to  Chicago,  515. 

Lake  Street  House,  561. 

Lake  View,  city  of,  an- 
nexed, 237. 

Lake  View,  effect  of  an- 
nexation of.  265,  279. 

Lakin,  D.  L..505. 

Lalime,  John.  41,  42. 

Lambereon,  (Lt.)  C.  V.,  159. 

Lamon,  Ward  H.,  200. 

Landon,  Jacob,  40. 

Lane,  (Lt.)  Charles  H.,  173, 
185. 

Lane,  De  Witt.  418. 

Lan°,  James,  96.  1  IS. 

Lane,  (Lt.). Tames  H.,  159. 

Lung,  (Capt  )   Thomas,  IfiO. 

Laugdon,  Barnabas  H.,  73. 
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Langdon,  James  A.,  253,2.34. 
Langdon,  James  J.,  274. 
Langefeld,     (Lt.)     Francis, 

161. 

Laugham  Hotel.  564.  5«6. 
Langholtz,  (Mai.)  Andrew 

Langhoury,  Godfred,  252. 

i  angley,  Hiram,  56?,  563. 

Laraut,  Alexander,  76. 

Lard,  receipts  of,  141,  241; 
requirements  of  prime 
steam,  3*4;  movement  of, 
3'8,  361,  36),  364;  prices  of, 
353.  366;  exports  of,  368. 

Larned,  Edwin  C.,  152,  154, 
170,  200. 

Larrabee,  Charles  H.,  103, 
110.114. 

Larrahee,  C.  R.,  170,  231,226, 
557. 

Larrahee,  William  H.,  110. 

Larrabee,  William  M.,  115, 
269,419.421,480. 

Larson,  John  A.,  254. 

La  Rue,  Stephen  D.,  133. 

La  Salle,  Chevalier,  9,  13,21, 
22,23. 

La  Salle,  (Capt.)  Jacob,  172, 
187. 

Lashlaw,  John  T.,  564. 

Lathrop,  Bryan,  551. 

Lathrop,  Cyrus,  117. 

Lathrop,  John  L.,  452. 

I/xthrop,  SumuelS.,  268. 

Lntrobe,  Charles  J.,  93,  93. 

Lauer,  (Lt.)   Peter,  172. 

Laughton,  Bernardus  H., 
79,  85,  86, 287. 

Laurentian  Rock,  3,  6. 

Lavery,  (Lieut.)  Thomas, 
163. 

Law.  Robert,  139, 154. 

Law  and  Strotber,  154. 

Law,  (J.  G.)  and  Co.,  39J, 
8Bv> 

Lawler.  Frank,  226,  242,243, 
244,  2.W. 

"Lawrence"  Engine  Com- 
pany, 271. 

Lawrence,  Joseph  F,,  244. 

Lawrence.  (Lieut.)  Law- 
man C.,  167. 

Lawrence,  (Lt )  William, 
173. 

Lawson,  Iver,  '39, 143,  146, 
200. 

Laycock,  (Lieut.)  Freder- 
ick, 1«3. 

"Leader,  The."  293. 

Leander,  George,  256. 

Leary,  Albert  G.,  116 

Letrey,  Barnev,  117. 

Lc  ivitt,  Moses  W.,  140. 

Leclercq,  (Father)  Chret- 
ien, 21. 

Ledyard,  (Capt.)  Glenn  C., 

Lee,  D.  S..  269. 

Lee.  George  P.,  420,  421. 

Lee's  Cabin,  massacre  at, 
43,  44. 

Legislature,  convened  in 
speeiijl  session  to  consid- 
er Chicago  flre,  210;  early 
Ch  caif o  members  of,  115, 
116;  members  of.  from 
Cook  County,  244,  253; 
peace  resolutions  passed 
by  (1362),  140;  prorogued 
by  Gov.  Tales,  140;  mem- 
bers of,  from  Cook  Coun- 
ty, 227;  representatives 
in, from  Cook  County,133, 
140. 

Lehman,  E.  J.,  292. 

Iieiter,  L.Z.,  566. 

Leiter  Building,  251. 

Leitz,  Frederick,  133,  154. 

Leland.  W.,  392. 

Leland,  Warren   F.,  565. 

Leland  and  Mixer,  393. 

Leland  Hotel,  56  i. 


Le  Mai,  Joseph,  29,  30,  35, 

71 

Leman,  Henry  W.,  232,  244. 
Le  Moyne,   John   V.,   227, 

244. 

Lengacher,  Jacob,  226. 
Lense,  Julius  A.,  252. 
Leonard,  James,  381. 
Leonard,  (Capt.)  Matthew, 

174. 

Leonard,  Michael.  4ft. 
Lester,  Thomas  T..  l«2, 163. 
Lester,  William,  379, 
Lettman,    (Lieut.)    Julius, 

162. 

Letz,  Frederick,  143,  326. 
Lewis,  William  H..  510. 
Leyenberger,  Charles,  5i9. 
Libbey,  William,  508. 
Libby  and  Harlow,  SM. 
Libby  and  Meserve,  564. 
Liberal  Republics  n  Party, 

inception  of,  218. 
Libraries  and  Reading 

Rooms,     nximber  of,   in 

1830  and  1890,  241. 
Lien,  (Gen.)  Herman,  195. 
Light,  (C  -1.)  Austin,  163. 
Light  Artillery  Company, 

155. 

Lighthouse,  first,  in     Chi- 
cago harbor,  91. 
Lill,  William,  217. 
Lille  and  Holmes,  203. 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  «2,  110, 

114,133.134.135,  13(i,  138,  139, 

140,  151,  152,  157,  175,  179. 
Lincoln,    (Abraham)     and 

William  H.  Seward,  their 

avaiiability  as  candidates 

compared,  135. 
Lincoln.  David  H.,  340,  341, 

342, 3li2. 
Lincoln,  Robert  T.,  35,  39, 

62. 
Lincoln  and     Black   Hills 

Railroad,  449,  451. 
Lincoln  National  Bank.523, 

524,  525. 

Lincoln  Park,  146. 
Lincoln  Rifles,  155, 160. 
Lind,  Sylvester,  156,380,381. 
Lind  Block,  the,  380. 
Lind  and  Slater,  382. 
Linder,  Usher  F.,  153, 170. 
Linderberg,  Carl  L.,  237. 
Lindsay,  A.  B.,  77. 
Lingg,  Louis,  263. 
Linn,  John  A.,  253. 
Linscott.A.  L.,  221. 
Linten,  Major,  184. 
Lipe,  Clark.  3iO. 
Lippert,   (Lieut.)   Paul  A., 

160. 
Liquor,  agitation  ove~  sale 

of,  218;  selling  on  Sunday 

prohibited,    96,   255;    rtis- 

tillation  of,    in  1890,   210; 

imports  of.  It  8;   see    al&t 

Whisky. 
Lisbon,  Necedah  and  Lake 

Superior  Railroad,  493. 
Litchfleld,   Edwin   C.,   437, 

480. 

Litchfleld,  Elisha  C.,  454. 
"Little  Giant"  (a  flre   en- 
gine), 204. 

Little  Calumet  River,  67. 
"Little  Turtle,"  10,  48,  69. 
Littler,  (Lt )  John  J.,  169. 
Littleton,  Samuel,  85. 
Live   Stock,  early  trading 

in,  123;  receipts  and  ship 

ments  of,  364;  receipts  of, 

in  1880, 18i5  and  [890,   241; 

trade  in,  357,  358;  see  n/.<» 

Cattle,  Hogs,  Horses, 

Sheep. 
Livermore,    (Mrs.)   D.    P., 

196,  198. 

Livermore,  Isaac,  43i. 
Living,  cost  of.  106. 
Livingston,  John  R.,  267. 


"Llewellyn"    (a  schooner), 

97. 
Lloyd.   Alexander,  96,  103, 

114,269.281. 
Lloyd,  E van  T.,  292. 
Loans  and    Discounts,   of 

Chicago  banks,  523  et  aeq. 
Lock.  Lafayette,  117. 
Locke,  (Rev.)  Clinton.D.D., 

352. 

Locker,  Frederick,  40. 
Lockport  Light   Artillery, 

Lockwood,  Samuel  D,.  468. 

Lodding,  Frederick,  228. 

Loeb,  (Lt.)  William,  172. 

Loeffler,  William,  254. 

Logan,  (LWG.C.,  187. 

Logan,  Hugh,  40,59. 

Logan,  James.  11. 

Logan,  (Gen.)  John  A.,  242, 
243. 

Logan,  (Lieut.)  Joseph,  165. 

Logan,  Robert  E.,  243. 

Logan,  (Capt.  Thomas,  165. 

Logan's  (Gen.  John  A.) 
corps,  190. 

Log-rolling,  465. 

Lomax,  John  A*  227. 

Lombard,  B.,  520. 

Lombard,  Frank,  153. 

Lombard,  I.  G.,  512. 

Lombard,  Josiah  L.,  52  ',.">">  1 . 

Lombard,  Jules,  157. 

Lombard,  Julius,  153. 

London  (England),  sale  of 
Illinois  Central  shares  at, 
488. 

London,  contribution  to  re- 
lief fund  from,  211. 

London  Fire,  contrasted 
witji  Chicago  Fire,  215. 

"Lone  Star"  Hose  Com- 
pany, 271. 

Long,  Daniel,  -'54. 

Long,  James,  133,  154,  402. 

Long,  (Lieut.)  John  C.,  159. 

Long,  Stephen  H.,67,  81,  84. 

Loomis,  (C.  T.)  and  Co.,  392. 

Loomis  and  Ludington,382. 

Loomis,  Horatio  G.,  95,  124, 
153. 154. 

Loomis,  Henry,  545. 

Loomis,  H.  G.,  268. 

Loomis,  (Col.)  John  M.,  161. 

Loomis,  (Mi's.)  J.  M.,  197. 

Lord,  H.  C.,  505. 

Lord,  (Adj't.)  John  S.,  174. 

Lord,  (Lieut.)  Moses  S.,  16J. 

Lord,  Owen  and  Co.,  302. 

Lord,  Rufus,  117. 

Lorenz,  Reinhard,  226. 

Loring,  Henry,  (Jr.). 117. 

Loring,  Lorenzo  D.,  117. 

Lots,  first  sale  of,  83. 

Lotz,  (Lt.)  Carl,  172. 

Louisiana, (Mo.)  steam  fer- 
ry at,  481;  Mississippi 
bridged  at,  482, 483.  484. 

Louisiana  and  Missouri 
River  Railroad,  483. 

Louisville,  bridge  across 
the  Ohio  at,  510;  supplies 
sent  from,  210. 

Louisville  Bridge  Com- 
pany, 510. 

Louisville,  New  Albany 
and  Chicago  Railroad,fi09, 
511;  statistics  relating  to. 
511;  mileage  of,  tributary 
to  Chicago,  515. 

L'Ouverture,  Toussaint,  29. 

Love,  William  A.. 254. 

Lovejoy,  Owen,  153. 

Lovejoy,  (W.  B.)  and  Co.. 
295. 

Low,  W.  H.,  363. 

Lowe.  James  M.,  103. 

Lowe,  Perley,  384. 

Lowe,  (Capt.)  Samuel  H., 
164. 

Lowe,  Samuel  J.,  100,  112, 
269. 


Lowenthal,  Berthold,  228. 

Lowrie.(Lieut-)  William  W., 
167. 

Loy,  Andrew.  40. 

Lucas.  Michael,  254. 

Ludington,  Lewis,  110. 

Ludlow,  (Capt.)  James  D., 
164. 

Lurtlow.  Thomas  W.,4  6,467. 

Luff,  (Capt.)   Edmund,  165. 

Luff,  (Capt.)  William  M., 165. 

Lull,  Eastman  and  Co.,  382. 

Lull,  Louis  J.,  218. 

Lull,  O.  R.  W.,  132. 

Lumber,  receipts  and  ship- 
mentsof,  108,  141,  241.  363, 
364,  388;  stocks  of,  at  Chi- 
cago for  a  series  of  years, 
388;  trade  in,  in  UM,  240. 

Lumber  District,  its  loca- 
tion, 385;  destructive  fires 
in,  ib.,  377. 

Lumber  Inspection,  safe- 
guards thrown  around, 
384. 

Lumber  Manufacturers' 
Association,  385,  386. 

Lumber  Trade,  capital  in- 
vested in,  388;  historical 
sketch  of,  378  et  aeq. 

Lumber  Yard  Dealers'  As- 
sociation, federated,387. 

Lumbermen's  Association, 
formation  of  new,  387. 

Lumbermen's  Board  of 
Trade,  incorporation  of, 
382. 

Lumbermen's  Rxchange, 
formation  of,  383,386:  con- 
federated with  other 
bodies,  387. 

Lunn,  (Lt.)  William  H.,  169 

Lunt,  Orrington  S.,  153,  154. 

Lunt,  (Orrington  S.)  and 
Bro.,  370. 

Lunt,  W.  H.,  330. 

Lunt's  Elevator,  370. 

Lutter,  Henry  J.,  254. 

Lutta,  James,  40. 

Lyford,  O.  S.,  497,507. 

Lyke,  John  W.,  253,  254. 

Lyman,  (Capt.)  George  W., 
174. 

Lyman,  William  H.,  244,  252. 

Lyman  and  Gage,  402,  403. 

Lynao,  Thomas  R.,  559. 

Lynch  (Colonel),  186. 

Lynch,  John,  281. 

Lynch,  Michael,  40. 

Lynch,  Thomas.  226. 

Lvnch,  (Col.)  William  F., 
"163. 

Lynde,  William  P.,  488. 

Lynn,  (Asst.  Surg.)  Edward 
F..  169. 

Lynn,  (Surgeon)  Isaiah  P., 
It/It. 

Lyon,  (Q.  M.)  George  P., 
169. 

Lyon,  J.  B.,335. 

M. 

Me  \bee,  James  B.,  254. 
McAllister,  (Capt.)  Edward, 

155. 

McAllister,  Judge,  221. 
McAllister,  William  K.,  151, 

170. 

Me  Alpine,  William  J  ,419. 
McArthur,  John,    143,    158, 

195,  252.     • 

McAssey,  (Capt.)  John,  174. 
McAuley,  Michael,  226. 
Me  Avoy,  John  H.,  210, 226. 
MoBride  (a brig-),  30.1. 
Me  Bride,  Silas,  272,  273,  281. 
McCabe.  H..  394 
McCaffrey,  John,  236. 
McCairir,  Ezra  B.,  146,  157, 

198,  198. 
McCaifg,   (Lieut.)    George, 

167. 
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McCagg  and  Reed,  381. 
McCalla,  Thomas,  538. 
McCann,  James,  254. 
McCarthy,  Benjamin  F.,  274. 
McCarthy,  Francis  N.,   254. 
McCarthy,  John,  165. 
McCarthy,   (Lt.)  Lawrence 

S.,  174. 

McCarty,  Duncan,  40. 
McCauley,  James,  226. 
McCauley,  John,  274. 
McCauley,  John  T.,  226. 
McChesney,  (Col.)    Waters 

W.,  176. 

McClain,  William,  117.     ' 
McClaughry,    Hobert    W., 

246,  253,  261,  266. 
McCleary,  (Lt.-Col.)  Smith, 

174. 
McClellan,(Gen.)George  B., 

135,  158, 190. 
McClellan   Dragoons,  The, 

1»5. 

McClevey,  Smith,  133. 
McClory,  P.,  226. 
McClure,  Alexander,  269. 
McClurg,  (Gen.)  Alexander 

C.,  173,  1«5. 
McCook,  A.  B.,226. 
McCook.  John  J.,  505.  506. 
McCord,  J.,  115,  267,  269. 
McCormnck,  Charles  J.,  117, 
McCormick,  C.  H.,  154, 157, 

562. 

McCormick,  John  J.,  2o4. 
McCormick,  William  G.,226. 
McCormick  Reaper  Co.,  130. 
McCotter,  Samuel,  226, 
McCoy,  (Rev.)  Isaac,  11,  38. 
McCoy,  (Lieut.)  William  J., 

167. 

McCoy's  Hotel,  566. 
McCrary,  George  W.,  £05. 
McCrea,  Jane,  28. 
McCrea,  S.  H.,  226,  330,  331, 

332,  335,  360,  36-',  383. 
McCulley,  William,  117. 
McCulIough,  H.  R.,  432. 
McDale,  Alexander,  85. 
McDoel,  William  H.,  510. 
McDonald,  (Capt.)  Alexan- 
der, 169. 
McDonald,  (Lt.)  George  W., 

174. 
McDonald,  (Lt.)  Homer  C., 

17-1. 
McDonald,     (Lt.)    Horace, 

188. 

McDonald,  James,  117. 
McDonald,    Malcolm,     139, 


McDonald,  Michael,  115. 
McDonald.  P.  C.,  226. 
McDonnell.Charles,  115,  133. 
McDonough,  Thomas,  115. 
McDougall    and    Nicholas, 
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McEiligott,  Thomas  G.,  244. 
McEmery,  Thomas,  254. 
McFarlane,  (C.)and  Co.,  287. 
McGann,  Lawrence  E,,  245, 

251. 
McGaugle,  William  J.,  260, 

266. 

McGillen,  John,  254. 
McGinley,  James  E.,  253. 
McGinniss  (CaptJ,  158. 
McGiunis,  John  W.,  2^6. 
McGirr,  (Q.M.)  Thomas,  160. 
McGowan,  Patrick,  40. 
McGrath,  James  J.,  226. 
McGrath,  John  J.,  221,  227. 
McGregor,  George,  253. 
McGregor  &  Missouri  River 

Railroad,  490. 
McGuire,  Henry,  117. 
McHale,  James,  244. 
McHenry,  William  E.,  346, 

347,  362. 
Me  Hen  ry  County,  a  part  of 

Cook,  86. 

Mclnerney,  Michael,  252. 
MacKay,  Andiew,  117. 


McKay,  I.  H.,  155. 

McKay,  John,  b82. 
McKay.   Samuel,   115,    132, 

133, 139, 156. 
McKee,  David,  72,76,  79,83, 

ai,  88,  89. 
McKenzie,  (Lieut.)  Arthur, 

164. 

McKenzie,  Isaac,  33,  34. 
McKenzie,  Margaret,  33. 
McKibben,  J.  F.  H.,  506. 
McKnight,  George  F.,  244, 

254. 

McKone,  Thomas  H.,244. 
McLaren,  John,  384, 3-6, 387. 
McLaughlin,  Hugh,  227. 
McLean,  Alexander,  274. 
McLean,  Duncan,  IBs. 
McLean,  James  D.,  164. 
McLean,  James  E.,  14;-,  306. 
McLean,  John,  111. 
McLoon.  R.  P.,  156. 
McMahon,  Patrick  J.,  244. 
McMillan,  Thomas  C.,  244, 

251. 
McMonagle,       Alexander, 

274. 

McMullin,  J.  C.,  481,487. 
MoMurdy,  Robert,  252. 
McMurray,  (Capt.)  Francis, 

159. 
McMurty,  (Lt.)  Alexander 

C.,  173, 188. 
McNair,  James,  402. 
McNally,  J<  hn,  226. 
McNally,  Thomas  J.,  244. 
McNea),  (Lt.-Col.)  J.  J  ,  77. 
McNeil,  (Gen.)  John,  78. 
McNierney,  M.,  226,  253 
McNulta,   (Gen.)  J.  John, 

495. 

McPhereen,  (General),  187. 
McPhersou,  Hugh.  40: 
McPherson,  Joseph,  156. 
McRorgh,  Martin,  117. 
McShane,  James.  252. 
McVeagh,  (Franklin)  &Co., 

294. 
McVicker,(Dr.)  Brockholst, 

169,  221. 

McVicker's  Theatre  burn- 
ed. 205. 
McWilliams,   (Maj.)    John 

G.,  162. 
Maager,   (Lieut.)    Charles, 

m. 

Mabury,  James,  40. 
Macalaster.Gilpin  &  Clarke, 

546. 
Macfarlane,  (Lt.)    DugaH, 

169. 

Mack,  Stephen,  83,  85.  511. 
Mackay,  Alexander,  436. 
Mackenzie,  George,  117. 
Mackin,  Joseph  C.,  232. 
Mackin,  Thomas,  665,  566. 
•  Madden,  Martin  B.,  254. 
Madison  and  Portage  Hail- 
road.  489. 
Madison  County,organized, 

68. 

Magee,  Henry,  115. 
Magic,  H.  H.,  154,  268. 
Magill,  Julian,  154. 
Magill.  J.  C.,551. 
Masfoun.  G.  C.,  505,  506. 
Maher,  Hugh,  133, 153,  390, 

563. 
Mahoney,  Joseph  P.,  244,251 

252. 
Mahoney,    (Lt.)    Timothy, 

174. 

Mahoney,  William  H.,  ?54. 
Mahr,  Peter,  226. 
Mail  facilities,  early,  86,  87, 

90. 

Main,  (Lieut.)  Edwin  M.,164 
Main,  Poe,  41 
Mains,  Phi'ip,  117. 
Maitland,  John,  154. 
Malast,  John  Baptiste,  76. 
Malcolm,  Hobert,  133. 
Mallory,  Herbert  E.,  226. 


Malolt.  Volney  T.,  i-07,  5!3. 
Mamer,    Christopher,    244, 

252. 
Manchester,     contribution 

to  relief  fund  from,  211. 
Manchester,  G.  O..  505. 
Manchester,  P.  B.,  1.0. 
Mandel   Brothers,  291,   292, 

297. 
Manhattan,  Alma  and  Bur- 

lingame  Railway.  499. 
Manierre  (Judge),  157. 
Manierre,  Edward,  95, 132. 
Manierre,   George,   95,  103, 

114, 115,  152,  153,  154. 
Manierre,  William  R.,  253, 

254. 

Maun,  James  R.,  254. 
Mann,  John,  8C,  378. 
Mann,  Orrin  L.,  149,  162, 184, 

195,  227. 

Manns,  (Lieut.)  Albert,  160. 
Mansfield,  C.  B.,  496. 
Mansion  House,  93;  used  as 

Soldiers'  Home,  190. 
Mansur,  George  B.,  139. 
Manufacturers'      National 

Bank.  520,  522. 
Manufactures,  growth    of, 

between  1880  and  1890, 240; 

in  1870,  202. 
Manufacturing  Industries, 

developmentot,142;  early, 

87,123. 

Manvel,  Allen,  505,  5C6. 
Manzer,  (Capt.)  A.  H.,  185. 
Maple,  T.,  324,362. 
Maple  River  Railroad,  424, 

426,428. 

Marback,  J.,  115. 
Marble,  A.  J.,  138. 
Marder,  John,  253. 
"Marengo"   (a  vessel),  87. 
Marine  Bank   of   Chicago, 

517,  618,  538. 
Marine  Hospital,  historical 

sketch  of,  148,  149. 
Market-House,  opening  of, 

first  public,  112, 123;   used 

for  council  meetings,  123. 
Marmaduke,  (Col.)  Vincent, 

180. 

Marot,J.  P.,335. 
Marple  and  Dean,  403. 
Marquette,  ( Pere)  Jacques, 

13,  14.  15,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23, 

31,  43. 

Marrott,  Percival,  393. 
Marsh,  (Col.)  C.  Carroll,  159. 
Marsh,  Frederick  H.,  266. 
Marsh,(Capt.)  Gustavus,165, 
Marsh,  J.  L..  132. 
Marsh,  Sylvester,  156,    389, 

390,  i»91. 

Marsh  and  Sherry,  891. 
Marshal.  City,  office  of  cre- 
ated, 220. 
Marshall    Field,   see    Field 

(Marshall). 
Marshall,  (Adjt.)  Frank  B., 

162. 

Marshall,  James  A,,  541, 551. 
Marshall.  JamesM.,  139. 
Martin,  (Lieut.)Edward,  163. 
Martjn,  Henry,  4-12. 
Martin,  Lauiant,  85. 
Martin,    (Adjt.)   Lewis   H., 

163. 

Martin,  Orange  C.,  117. 
Martin,  Quinn,  159. 
Mm  tin,  Hobert  L.,  254. 
Martin,  S.  K.,  381. 
Martin,  William,  117,441. 
Marx,  (Capt.)  Felix  C.,  166. 
Marx,  (Lieut.)  John  F.,  166. 
Marx,  (Capt.)  Matthew,  166, 

172. 

Mascoutins,  13. 
Mason,  A.  B.,  256. 
Mason,  Carlisle,  218,  227. 
Mason,  Edward  G.,  9, 13, 14, 

16,  23,  26,  29,  47. 
Mason,  George,  168,  222. 


Mason,  (Lt.)  Harvey  L.,  175. 
Mason,  Matthias,  93. 
Mason,  Richard,  380. 
Mason,  Roswell  B.,  1?8,  143, 

209,210,  21*,  226,  385,  469, 

470. 
Mason,  (Capt.)  Roswell   H., 

171. 
Mason,  William  E.,  £28,  243, 

244. 

Masonic  Temple,  250,  251. . 
Masons. ««  Freemasons,  211. 
Mass  Meetings,  of  loym  cit- 
izens, 151,  152,  153,  154, 156, 

157,  170. 
Massacre  at  Fort  Denrboi  n, 

46  et  ieq. 

Massasoit  House,  563. 
Mathers,  Hiram  E.,  154. 
Matlock  (Major),  192. 
Katteson.  (Governor)  Joel 

A.,  468,  480,  562. 
Matteson  House,  563. 
Matthews,  L.  M.,  117. 
Alatthews,  Stanley.  110. 
Matthews,  William,  117, 
Mauff,  (Capt.)  August,  160, 

183. 
Maurer,  (Capt.)  Albert  D., 

165. 

Maxwell,  E.  Sidney  D.,  35J. 
Maxwell,  J.  C.  383. 
Maxwell,  (Dr.)  i  hilip,  89,1  !0 

111,133. 

May,  (Capt.)  G.  Allen,  166. 
May,  Horatio  N., 246, 272. 
May,  John  A.,  287. 
May,  Stephen  D.,  S52. 
Mayer,  (Lieut.)  Aloys,  160. 
Mayer,  Engel  and  Co., 296. 
Maynard,  Lorenzo  D.,  117. 
Mayor,  First  in  Chicago,  103, 

113. 
Mayors,  list  of,  from  1837 

to  1848,  103;   from  1849  to 

1859, 132;  from  1860  to  1869, 

138;  from  1870  to  18.9,  &6. 
Meacham,  (Lt.)  FlorusD., 

175. 
Meacham,  (Lieut.)   Frank, 

165. 

Mead,  Aaron  B. ,  551. 
Mead,  D.  S.,  225. 
Mead,  (Lt.)  William  G.,  171. 
Mead  and  Coe,  561. 
Meadowcroft,  R.,  154. 
Mears,  Charles,  381. 
\  Medill,  Joseph,  140,  216,  218. 

219,  226,  236,  276. 
Medill,  (Mrs.)  Joseph,  196. 
Medill,  (Mhj.)   William  H., 

164, 191. 

Meeker,  George  W.,  109. 
Meeker,  Joseph,  267,  269. 
Mehan,  Patrick,  117. 
Meher,  Frederick,  561. 
Meier,  Christian.  253. 
Meilbeck,  Leo,  228. 
Meir,  Chris.,  226. 
Membre,  (Father)  Zenobius, 

21,  22,  23. 
Memphis,  as  a  distributing 

point,  477. 

Menard  (Governor),  252. 
Menard,  (Jr.)  Peter,  541. 
Menard,  Pierre,  83. 
Mendel,  W.  H.,275. 
Menge,  (Adj't)  Frederick 

A.,  169. 
Menominee  River  Railroad, 

424,  435,  426. 
Menominees,  31. 
Mercantile  Battery,  175, 181, 

194. 
Merchants'  and  Mechanics' 

bank,  518. 
Merchants',    Farmers'  and 

Mechanics'  Bank,  fUO, 
Merchants'  Hotel,  664. 
Merchants'  Insurance  Bldg. 

205. 
Merchants'  Loan  and  Trust 

Co.,  525,  526,  627,  628,  529. 
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Merchants'  National  Bank, 
520,  52J,  524,  525,  535. 

Merchants'  Saving,  Loan 
and  Trust  Co.,  519. 

Merigold,  William  A.,  550, 
551. 

Merrener,  Edward,  254. 

Merrick,  (Capt.)  Charles  C., 
163. 

Merrill,  George  W.,  267, 
268. 

Merrill  (Governor  ,  210. 

Merrill,  W.  F.,  452. 

Merrill  and  Co.,  382. 

Merey,  (Col.)  August,  181 . 

Meserve,  W.  P.  P.,  564. 

Mess  Beef, prices  of. at  New 
York,  between  18B1  and 
1878,  223. 

Mess  Pork,  prices  of,  at 
New  York,  between  1861 
and  1878,  223. 

Messecha,  Aaron,  117. 

Mes-erline,  (Lieut.)  Fred., 
161. 

Messing-,  H.  J.,  497. 

Messier,  (Ass't.  Surg.)  Ed- 
ward, 169. 

"Metamora"  Engine  Com- 
pany, 269. 

Methodism,  inception  of, 
in  Chicago,  95. 

Metropolitan  Bank.  519. 

Metropolitan  Hall,  war 
meetings  at,  152, 153. 

Metropolitan  National 
Bank,-S23,  524, 525. 

Mette'.  August,  244. 

Metzifft  Jacob  L.,582. 

Mexican  Central  Railway, 
502,515. 

Mexican  International 
Railway,  515. 

Mexican  War,  116  et  seq. 

Mexico,  railroad  coLnec- 
t  i  o  n  between  Chicago 
and,  515;  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, a  channel  lor  trade 
with,  476. 

Meyer,  Adam.  226,  253,  254. 

Myer,  (Lieut.)  Charles  W., 
161. 

Meyer,  Christian,  228. 

Meyer,  John,  244,  ^'62. 

Meyer,  Lewis  H.,  480,  488. 

Meyers,  Charles,  117. 

Meyers,  Leo,  274. 

Meyers.  William  R.,  275. 

Miami  Indians,  10. 11,  35,  48, 
49,50. 

Michael,  McCarty,  117. 

Michael,  Theophilus,  117. 

Michaelsen,  Harold,  251. 

Michigan  Air  Line  Rail- 
road, 435. 

Michigan  Avenue  Hotel, 
150,564. 

Michigan  Central  Railroad, 
historical  sketch  of,  432 
etseq.;  statistics  relative 
to,  436;  mileage  of,  tribu- 
tary to  Chicago.  515; 
reaches  Chicago,  121 . 

Michigan  Railway  Com- 
pany, 5'  8. 

Michigan  Southern  and 
Northern  Indiana  Rail- 
road, 437. 

Michigan  Southern  R.  R., 
reaches  Chicago,  121. 

Michigan  Southern  Stock- 
Van;  s,  123,  3*2. 

Microlawski,  S.  D..  244. 

Miehalotzy,  (Col.j  Geza,155, 
loti,  IbO.  183. 

Miles  (Co'.),  183. 

Miles,  (General)  Nelson  A., 
62. 

Miles,  Samuel,  156. 

Militia,  called  out  to  sup- 
press riot,  222. 

Militia,ordered  to  Chicago, 
212. 


"Milk   Case,"    decision   in 

the,  493. 

Millard,  B.  V.,  153. 
Miller,   (Adjt.)    Chauncey, 

15M. 

Mi  Her,  George,  83. 
Miller,  Henry  B.,  140. 
Miller,  H.  G.,  17<>. 
Miller,  Jacob,  117,  244,252. 
Miller,  (Capt.)  James,  le9. 
Miller,  John,  87,  88,  91,1,7, 

379. 

Miller,  (Capt,)  John  B.,  167, 
Miller,  John  C.,  132. 
Miller,  John  S.  246. 
Miller,  Michael  M.,  2:7. 
Miller.  (Lt.)  Orson  C.,  173. 
Miller,  Peter,  40 
Miller,  Roswell,  494. 
Miller,  R.  C.,  2!8. 
Miller,  Samuel,  34,  72,  76,  77, 

78,  79.  83,  85,  86,  87,  88,  93, 

;87,  560. 

Miller,  Thomas,  452. 
Milier  House,  34. 
Miller's  Battery,  175, 181,194. 
Milligan  and  Heath,  326. 
Milliken,  Isaac  L.,  130, 132, 

133. 

Mills,  Benjamin,  115. 
M  Us,  D.  W.,  254. 
Mills,  Elias,  58. 
MOls,  Luther  Laflin.  226. 
Milne.  James  H.,  351,  362. 
Milne,  Roi>ert,380. 
Miltimi  re,  Ira,  96,  115. 
Milwaukee,  tire  engines  and 

supplies  sent  from,  210. 
Milwaukee    and     Horicon 

Railroad,  486. 
Milwaukee  and  Lake  Win- 

nebago  Railroad,  514. 
Milwaukee    and     Madison 

Railroad,  425. 
Milwaukee  and  Mississippi 

Railroad,  419,  488. 
Milwaukee  and  Prair  e  du 

Chien  Railroad,  488. 
Milwaukee    and    St.   Paul 

Railroad,  4  8,  489. 
Milwaukee  and  Watettown 

Railroad,  488. 
Milwaukee  Avenue    Mills, 

404. 
Milwaukee    Avenue   State 

Bank,  525,  5-6,  527,  528.529. 
Milwaukee,    Fond  du  Lac 

and  Green  Bay  Railroad, 

488. 
Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and 

Western   Railroad,  mile- 
age of,  tributary  to  Chi- 
cago, 515. 
Min  r,  Horace,  85. 
Mineral  Point  Railroad,  470, 

490. 
Minneapolis,      growth    of, 

447. 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis 

Railroad,      tributary    to 

Chicago,  515. 

Minnesota    Midland     Rail- 
road, 489. 
Minnesota,  St.   Croix    and 

Wisconsin  Railroad,  514. 
Minnesota  Valley  Railroad, 

435. 

Minor,  A.  F.,  226. 
Mississippi     and     Missouri 

Railroad,  454,  455,  456,  457. 
Mississippi  and  Rock  River 

Junction  R.  H.  Co..  121. 
Mississippi  Basin,  its  loca- 
tion   and    products,    476; 

tendency  ot  its  trade,  478. 
"Mississippi  Bubble,"  26, 27, 

2». 

Mississippi     Central     Rail- 
road, 471, 472,  4!3. 
Mississippi     River,    bridge 

across,  at  Burlington,  442; 

at  Quincy.  ih.;  opened  by 

Federal  forces,  471, 


Mississippi     River    Bridge 

Company,  482,  484, 485.  486. 
Missouri  Compromise.effect 

of  repeal  of,  130, 133. 
•Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 

Railroad,  444,  515. 
Missouri  Pacific   Railroad, 

499,  515. 
Missouri      River,      bridge 

across,  at  Kansas  City,442. 
Missouri  River  and    Blair 

Railway  and  Bridge  Co., 

426 
Mitchell,     Alexander,   110, 

488,  489,  518,  519,  536,  537. 
Mitchell,  Benjamin  M.,  252. 
Mitchell,  D,  W.,  551. 
Mitchell,  Henry  A .,  133. 
Mitchell,  J  J.,480. 
Mitchell,  J.  W.,  269. 
Mitchell,  (Lieut.)  Lewis  B., 

167. 

Mitchell,  W.  W.,  S62 
Mobile  &  Ohio   Railroads, 

464,  4B5,  471,  472, 
Moffltt,  William,  40. 
Mohrmann,     (Capt)     Wil- 
liam, 171. 

Molone,  John,  117. 
Monadnock  Building,  251. 
Monahan,  James,  24+ 
Monear,  Charles  A .,  253. 
"Monon  Route"  see  Louis- 
ville, New  Albany  &  Chi- 
cago Railroad. 
Monroe,  N.  F.  J.,  267. 
Montauden,    (Maj.i  James 

E.,  162. 

Montauk  Building,  249. 
Montgomery,  Joseph  A., 

226. 
•Montreal,  contribution  to 

relief  fund  by,  3.0. 
Moody,  Dwight  L.,  199. 
Moody,  (Lieut.)  Otis,  Ili3. 
Moore,  Avery,  13S),  22ii. 
Moore,  Charles  B.,  133, 159, 

218. 

Moore  (Governor),  i52. 
Moore,  James.  437. 
Moore,  James  H.,  156,  559. 
Moore,  John,  468. 
Moore,  Joseph  H.,  394. 
Moore,  (Col.)  J.  K.,  88. 
Moore,  Oiren  E.,  210. 
Moore,  S.  M.,  220. 
Moore,   (Lieut.)     Thomas, 

159.161. 

Moore,  Thomas  S.,  117. 
Moore,  (Lieut.)  William  F., 

161. 
Moore,  Stevens  &  Co.,  390, 

391. 

Moran,  Charles,  480. 
Moran,  (Lieut.)    Matthew, 

117. 

Moran,  Thomas  J.,  244. 
Morey,  (Lieut.)  Al<  an  Y., 

117. 

Morey,  Davenport,  117. 
Morey,  Henry  C.,  651. 
Morgan, (Capt.)  Achilles,  77. 
Morgan,  (Col.  1,334. 
Morgan,  Caleb,  115. 
Morgan,   (Capt.)     Francis, 

Morgan,  Grorge  C.,  418. 
Moi  gan,  James  D.,  117. 
Morgan,  (Lt.)  John  R  ,  175. 
Morgan,  Richard  P.,  416. 
Morgan,  Thomas  J.,  246. 
Morison,  George  S.,  (76. 
Morris,  (Lieut.)  B.  I!  ,  1:6. 
Morris.  Buckner  S.,  1P3,  114, 

115,  180. 

Morris,  Edward  H.,  251. 
Morris,  George  W.,  133. 
Morris,  Gouverneur,  406, 

467,  468. 

Morris,  John  R.,  854. 
Morris,  Nelson,  396,  398. 
Morris.  Canal,  469. 
Morrison,  Alexander,  380. 


Morrison,  A.  L.,  219,221,227. 
Morrisson,  Ephraim,  95. 
Morrison,  Ezekiel,  90. 
Morrison,  James  L.  D.,  467. 
Morrison,  Joshua.  117. 
Morrison,  J.  M.,  268. 
Moriison,  Martin,  160,  25i. 
Morrison,  Martin  R.,  -54. 
Morrison,  Morris  H..  1 17. 
Morrison,  Orsemus,  115,  255, 

542,546. 

Morrison,  William  R.,  2-3. 
Morrison,     Plummer    and 

Company,  302. 
Morse,  C.  F.,  505. 
Morse,  (Lieut  )  Robert  B., 

163. 

Mortetler,  George,  117. 
Morton,  George  C..  382. 
Morton,  O.  M.,  392. 
Morton  and  Bro.,  382. 
Mortt,  August,  40.  59. 
Moselle,  Charles,  88. 
Moses,  John,  139. 
Moss.  H.  H.,  183. 
Mess  and  Harding,  442. 
Moulton  House.  563. 
Mound  Builders,  9. 
Mower,  (Capt.)  Lyman,  116, 

117,  118. 

Mowrie,  (Lt.)  Henry  C.,  171. 
Mowry.  (Lt.)  H.  C.,  87. 
Moyan,  John,  40. 
Mudge,  William,  117. 
Mueinchhausen,  Augustus, 

117. 

Muelhoefar,  Edward,  254. 
Mueller,  A.  F.  C..  133. 
Mueller,  (Lt.)  Carl  L..  172. 
Mueller,  George  H..  253. 
Muir,  Robert  H..  252. 
Muir,  W.  T.,  538. 
Mulcahy,  Robert,  254. 
Mulfoid,  (Major)  Jan>es,418 
Mulhearn,  Thomas  F.,  244. 
Mullen,  Thomas,  117. 
Mullen,  William,  274. 
Mulk  r.  Peter,  85. 
Mulligan,  (Col.)  James,  1£2, 

183. 
Mu>ligan,  (Gen.)  James  A., 

77,  195,  252. 

Mulligan,  (Col.)John  A-.i.v.i. 
Mulligan,  Mrs.  Marian,  252. 
Mulliken,  C.  H.,  551. 
Mulvihill,  J.  N.,  251. 
Muuger,  Wesley,  154,  199. 
Munser  and  Armour,  153. 
Munger  and  Armour   tle- 

vator,  3:0. 
Munger,  Armour  and  Dole, 

441. 
Munger,  Wheeler  and  Co.. 

Mu'nn,  Ira  Y.,  170,  199,  323, 

330,  362. 

Munn  &  Scott,  154,  334,  420. 
Munn  &  Scott's    Elevator, 

370. 

Munsell,  Leander,  415. 
Munson,  Francis,  140. 
Murchison  (Captain),  182. 
Murphy,  B.  F.,  832. 
Murphy,  David,  226. 
Murphy,  (Captain,)  189. 
Murphy,  Edward  R.,  281. 
Murphy.,  John,  115,  253. 
Murphy,  (Capt.)  John,  174. 
Murphy,  John  (Jr.),  115. 
Murphy,  J.  E.,  £07, 
Murphy,  Matthew.  244. 
Murphy,  Patrick  J.  K.,  163. 
Murphy,  Richard,  116. 
Murphy,  William    J.,   ^53, 

254. 
Murray,    (Lieut.)    Edward 

S.,169. 

Murray,  James  E.,  228. 
Murray,  (Lt.)  John  W.,171. 
Murray,  Nelson,  89. 
Murray  &  Brand,  518. 
Mil  try,  Patrick,  117. 
Murry,  R.  V.,  87. 
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Murry  &  Gold,  326. 
Musham,  William,  281. 
Musselwhlte,  A.  C.,  303. 
Myers,  Leo.,  381. 
Myers.  Samuel,  133,  139. 
Myrick  Stock  Yards,  The, 

392. 
Mystic  Rifles,  The,  162. 

N 

Nails,  Relative  prices  of,  in 
1873  and  1875,  301. 

Naper,  John,  89, 116. 

Naper,  Joseph,  86,  88,  89, 
156,287. 

Naperville,85,  87. 

Napier,  Dwight,  117. 

"Napoleon"  (a  vessel),  87. 

Nash,  Ebner  O.,  156. 

Nash,  Thomas,  391,  393. 

National  Bank  of  America, 
523,  524,  535. 

National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, 520. 

National  Bank  of  Illinois, 
533,  534,  535. 

National  Bank  of  the  Re- 
public, 523,  524,  525. 

National  I'anks  in  Chicago, 
520,  521.  523,  524,  525. 

National  Banking  Act,  518. 

National  Banking  System, 
advantages  of,  538. 

National  Board  of  Trade, 
339,  357,  360. 

National  Democratic  Con- 
ventions, 178,243. 

National  Elevator,  370,  376, 

National  Hall,  war  meet- 
ings at,  157. 

National  Live  Stock  Bank, 
523,  524,  525. 

National  Loan  &  Trust  Co., 
520. 

National  Republican  Con- 
ventions: Of  1884,  243;  of 
1888,244. 

Nazro,  Charles  A.,  161. 

Neal,  David  Augustus,  466, 
467,468. 

Nebraska  &  Colorado  Rail- 
road, 446, 448,  449.  451. 

Neebe,  Oscar,  263. 

Neeley,  Charles  G.,  244. 

Neely  and  Hambleton  Ele- 
vator, The,  376. 

Nee-scot-nee-meg,  56. 

Neff,  Morris,  118. 

Neihoff,  Conrad  L.,  133. 

Neiman.  (Adjt.)  Anton,161. 

Nelson,  Daniel,  253. 

Nelson,  John.  258,  259. 

Nelson,  Murry,  326,  330. 

Nelson,  Robert,  233. 

Nelson,  William,  337. 

Nelson,  (Murry)  and  Co., 
330,  331. 

"Neptune  "  Fire  Company, 
269. 

Nettleton,  George  H.,  505. 

Neumeister,  John  G.,  253. 

Nevada  Hotel,  erected,  150. 

New  Albany  and  Salem 
Railroad,  509. 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
Railroad,  502. 

New  Mexico  and  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  501. 

"New  Northern"  Engine 
Company,  271. 

New  Orleans.as  a  distribut- 
ing point,  477. 

New  Orleans,  Jackson  and 
Great  Northern  Railroad, 
472. 

New  York,  as  a  manufac- 
turing center,241;  fire  en- 
gines sent  from,  210;  con- 
tribution to  relief  fund 
by,  ib.;  municipal  expen- 
diture of,  per  capita,  240; 


statistics  relative  to 
streets,  sewers,  police 
and  flre  departments,  239. 

New  York  and  Chicago 
Railway,  513. 

New  York  Banks,  issuance 
of  loan  certificates  by, 
218;  paralysis  of,  522. 

New  York  Central  Rail- 
road, 434. 

New  York,  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  Railroad,  his- 
torical sketch  of,  518,  514. 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  and 
Western  Railway,  513. 

Newbarger.  Emil,  1  5,  166. 

Newberry,  Oliver,  86,  379, 
389.  E41. 

Newberry,  W.  C,,  245. 

Newberry,  Walter  L.,  102, 
109,  133,  146,  153,  157,  417, 
518,530,540,541. 

Newberry,  W.  S.,  269. 

Newberry  and  Burch,  618. 

Newberry  and  Dole,  93,  379, 
418. 

Newberry  Library,  2C6. 

Newby,(Col.)  Edward  W.B., 

Newell,  John,  439. 

Newell,  William  A.,  559. 

Newhouse,  John  L.,  258,263, 
274. 

Newhouse,  John  S.,  147. 

Newman,  Augustus,  481,487. 

Newman,  lienjamin  L.,  564. 

Newman,  Harvey  H..  564. 

Newman  and  Sons,  564. 

Newman  Brothers,  564. 

Newport  News  and  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Railroad, 477. 

Newspaper,  first,  in  Chi- 
cago, 93. 

"N  iagara"  Engine  Com- 
pany, 269. 

Niagara  Falls  Bridge.build- 
ingof,  434. 

Niagara  Falls  Ship  Canal, 
141,323. 

Nichoff,  Conrad  L.,  227. 

Nichols,  (Capt.)  Erastus  A.. 
168. 

Nichols,  Luther,  131,156,256, 
269,  281. 

Nichols  Thomas,  392. 

Nicholson  Pavement,  a  Chi- 
cago invention,  126. 

"Nickel  Plate  Line,"  eee 
New  York,  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  Railroad. 

Nickerson,  D.  W.,  233,  253. 

Nickerson,  Samuel  M.,  398, 
520. 

Nickerson.  Thomas,  505. 

Nicollet,  Jean.  13. 

Niebling,  B.,  252. 

Niemyer,  (Capt.)  Frederick 
C.,  164. 

Niesen,  Francis,  226. 

Niles'  Weekly  Register, 
quoted,  58,  59,  60. 

Ninson,  William,  91. 

Nineteenth  Illinois  (Infan- 
try) Regiment,  158,167,174, 
181,  182,  195. 

Ninth  Illinois  (Cavalry) 
Regiment,  164, 181, 191. 

Ninth  Missouri  (Infantry) 
Regiment,  158, 168. 

Ninetieth  Illinois  Infantry, 
189. 

Noble,  Edwin  J.,254. 

Noble,  John,  87,88,90,389.541. 

Noble,  Mark,  73, 87,88.80,389. 

Nohe,  Augustus  W.,  252. 

Noles,  Joseph,  40. 

Nolton,  Robert,  394. 

Noonan,  Edward  T..  251, 252. 

Noonan,  Patrick,  254. 

Nope,  Augustus  W.,  253. 

North,  Levi  J.,  133. 

North.  Robert  L.,  170. 

North  Branch  Addition,  97. 


North     Chicago     Railway 

Company,  147. 
Northern  Central  Michigan 

Railroad,  437. 
Northern   Cross    Railroad, 

441,  463,  494. 
"Northern"  Hose  Company 

273. 
Northern  Illinois  Railway 

Company,  426,  427. 
"Northern  Liberty"  Engine 

Company,  £73. 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 

329,  447,  514,  515,  522. 
Northern  Trust  Co.,  525,526, 

527,  528,  529. 
Northwestern    Bond     and 

Trust  Co.,  525,  526,  527,  528. 

529. 

Northwestern  Christian  Ad- 
vocate, The,  202. 
Northwestern  Elevator,370, 

S76. 
Northwestern  Lumberman, 

the,  379. 
Northwestern  Grand  Trunk 

Railway,  508. 
Northwestern        National 

Bank,  520,  523,  524, 525. 
Northwestern         Sanitary 

Commission,  199. 
Northwestern    University, 

founded,  128. 
Norton,   (Maj.)   David  W., 

162,  184. 

Norton,  L.  D.,  154. 
Norton,  (Capt.)  Leonard  R., 

162. 

Norton,  Nelson  R.,95,269.378. 
Norton    and    Tuckerman, 

381'. 

Norton,  A.  and  G.  L.,  381. 
Norton  (George  C.)  and  Co., 

ML 

Norton  Mills,  404. 
Norwich,  (Conn.)  contribu- 
tion to  relief  fund  by,  210. 
Norwood,  J.  E.,  393, 394. 
>ovak,  Edward  J.,  252. 
Novelty  Mills,  the,  402. 
Noyes,  Edward  H.,  110. 
Noyes,  John,  263,  256. 
Nugent,  (Lieut.) James,  159. 

0. 

Oakland  National  Bank, 
523,  524.  525. 

Oakley,  (Lt.)  Eugene  H., 
169. 

Oats,  Movement  of,  356,  357, 
358, 368. 309;  prices  of,  353, 
356,  357,  366. 

O'Brien,  Daniel  R.,  254. 

O'Brien,  James,  226. 

O'Brien,  Michael  J.,254. 

O'Brien,  Thomas,  273. 

O'Brien,  William  J.,  254. 

Ochman,  John  S.,  254. 

O'Connell,  Dennis,  274. 

O'Conner,  (Lieut.)  Michael, 
160. 

O'Connor,  Capt..  189. 

O'Connor,  James,  244, 252. 

Odd  Fellows,  aid  to  fire  suf- 
ferers by,  211. 

Odell,  Isaac,  264. 

O'Donnell,  Joseph  A.,  252. 

O'Donnell,  Joseph  H.,244. 

O'Donnell,  Simon,  225,  266. 

O'Fallon,  (Lieut.)  John,  53. 

Officer,  Alexander,  381. 

Ogden,  J..  DePeyster,  110. 

Osrden,  Mahlon  D.,  96,  109, 
115,  206,226. 

Ogden,  William  B.,  31,  95. 96, 
98,  102. 103,  105, 108, 109, 113, 
115,  121,  139,  15S,  267,  416, 
417,418,  420,  421,  455,  460, 
541. 

Ogden  House,  erected,  150. 

Ogden  and  Jones,  541. 


Ogden,  Sheldon  and  Co., 
651. 

Ogden-Wentworth  Ditch,31 

Oglesby,  (Gov.)  Richard  J., 
200,  213,  326. 

O'Hara,  Daniel,  219,  226. 

O'Herne,  (Lieut.)Owen,  160. 

Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rail- 
road. 469,  470. 

Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Co., 
failure  of.  128 

O'Keefe,  "Dutehy"232. 

Old  Guard,  156,184. 

Old  Settlers,  reunion  of,  101. 

Oldenburg,  Adam  C ,  844. 

O'Leary,  Patrick,  204. 

Oleson,  Ingwell,  218,  227. 

Oleson,  (Lt.)  Ole,  1B1 

OUnger,  John  P.,  218. 

Oliphant,  (Lieut.)  William 
B.,  16Z. 

Oliver,  R.  N.,  226. 

Olmstead,  William  P.,  117. 

Omaha,  Missouri  Hi  v  e  r 
bridged  at,  493. 

Omaha  and  North  Platte 
Railroad,  446,  448,  449. 

Omaha  and  Republican 
Valley  Railroad,  461. 

Omaha  and  Southwestern 
Railroad,  446. 

O'Malley,  John  F.,  251,  252. 

O'Malley,  Thomas  F.,  228. 

O'Meara,  (Col.)  Timothy, 
174,  189,  230. 

Omnibuses,  127. 

Ouahau.  W.  J . ,  220,  226,  230, 
234,  237. 

One  Hundred  and  Thir- 
teenth Illinois  (Infantry) 
Regiment,  172, 174,  lbl,l&9, 
190,  326. 

One  Hundred  and  Two  ty- 
seventh  Illinois(Infantiy) 
Regiment,  175,  181. 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
seventh  Infantry,  190. 

One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
second  Illinois  (Infantry) 
Regiment,  176,  181. 

One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
fourth  Illinois  (Infantry) 
Regiment,  176. 181. 

O'Neil,  John,  218,  254. 

O'Neill,  Louis,  246. 

O'Neil,  Michael,  133. 

O'Neill,  William  J.,  254. 

O'Neill,  Charles  W.,  659. 

Opdycke,  Colonel,  188. 

Open  Board  of  Trade,  351. 

Orcutt,  W.  F.,562. 

Ordinance  of  1787, 73. 

Oregon  Railroad  and  Navi- 
gation Company,  515. 

Orient  Hotel,  563. 

Orme,  (General),  177. 

Ormsby,  Arthur  S.,  469. 

O'Hourke,  James,  117. 

Orrand  Lockett,302. 

Orton,  Job  A.,  117. 

Osband,  (Capt.)  Enebury 
D.,  164. 

Osborn,  C.  M.,  507. 

Osborn,  (Gen.)  Thomas  O., 
162,  184, 195. 

Osborn,  William,  156. 

Osborne,  James  T.,  88. 

Osborne,  Thomas,  148. 

Osborne,  W.,  269. 

Osburn,  W.  H.,  155. 

Osby,  (Capt.)  David,  158. 

"Osceola"Engine  Company, 
269. 

Oshkosh  and  Mississippi 
Railroad.  489. 

Osmand,  Christian,  117. 

O'-trander,  Philip.  40. 

O'Sullivan,  J.  J.,  139. 

O'Sullivan,  Michael,  139. 

Otis,  Joseph  E.,  226. 

O'Toole,  James  J.,  244. 

Ottawa  Indians,  41,  43,  69, 
70,  81. 
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Ottawa,   Oswego  and  Fox 

Kiver    Valley    Railroad, 

443. 
Ottumwa.  Cedar  Falls  and 

St.  Paul  Railroad,  426,427. 
Ouilmette,  Antoine,  70,  76, 

79,85. 

Ouilmette.  Michael,  88. 
Outhet,  J.  C.,  133. 
Overocker,  (Capt.)  Charles 

E.,  165. 
Owen.  Thomas  J.  V.,  87,  88, 

91,  92.  541. 
Oxford   and    Kansas  City 

Railroad,  449. 


Pacific  Elevators,  376. 
Pacific  Hotel  Compan.v,565. 
Packing  (Meat)  at  Missouri 

River  points,  358. 
Packing,  in  1890,  240. 
Packing   Houses,    list,   ca- 
pacity and  cost  of,  in  1848, 

391;  list  of,  in  1859.  392,393. 
Packing   Trade,    See    Beef 

Packing,  Pork  Packing. 
Packwaukee  and  Montello 

Railroad,  514. 
Paddon,  (Stephen)  and  Co., 

303. 

Page,  James  B.,  328,  329. 
Page.(M'ij.)  Norman  B.,185. 
Page,  Peter,  115,  132, 149,167. 
Pane,  Phineas,  117. 
Paine,  Seth,  5<7. 
Paine,  (Seth)  and  Co.,  519. 
Palmer,  C.  C.,  394. 
Palmer,  Frank  W.,  252. 
Palmer,  J.  K.,  267. 
Palmer,    (Gov.)   John   M., 

210,  212,  218,  244. 
Palmer,  Potter,  564.  566. 
Palmer.  Robert  C.,  281 
Palmer  House,  150,  564,  565, 

566. 

Paltzer,  C.  A. ,387. 
Panic,  of  1857.  128;  of  1873, 

218;  of  1877,  s22. 
Panics,  causes  and  effects 

of  ,533  el  feq. 

Pann,  (Adjt.)  Julius,  160. 
Paoli,  G.  C.,  154. 
Papa",  Joseph,  85. 
Paramore,  (Lt.)  Lafayette, 

171. 

Pardee,  Meron,  558. 
Parish,  John  L.,  244. 
Park,  (Surgeon)  George  H., 

169. 

Parker,  Francis  W..  244. 
Parker,  George  G.,  356,  357, 

362. 

Parker,  Hiland  A.,  46.'. 
ParKer,  Hiram  A.,  244. 
Parker,  Thomas,  170,  362. 
Parker.  T.  L.,  381. 
Parkhurst  and  WiUinson, 

302 

Parks,  early,  145;  later  sys- 
tem of,  146;  acreage  of,247 
Parks,  G.  A.,  119. 
Parks.  John  C.,  563. 
Parmelee,  J.  W.,204. 
Parochial  Schools,  incrense 

in  number  of,  149. 
Parshall,  (Capt.i  Gilbert  A. 

162. 

Parsons,  Albert  D.,  263.  264. 
Parsons.  Edward,  :6I. 
Parsons,  L.  V.,  331,  Sti2. 
Parsons,    (Lieut.)     Samuel 

M..  117. 

Pasdeloup,  Francis.  557. 
Pashley.  John  S.,  W2. 
Pate,  D.  S.,  386,  387. 
Patrick,  B.  F..  421. 
Patrol  Wagons,  231,  261. 
Patton,  H.  Dorsey,  251. 
Patton,  (Rev.)   W.  W.,  198, 

199. 


Paul,  Rene,  82. 

Paull,  (Lieut.)  Jacob,  160. 

Paulv,  Joseph,  254. 

Pavey,  C.  N.,467. 

Paving,  126,  144,  202, 230,  234, 

238.  239.  248.  249. 
Payson.  H.  R-.  132. 
Peabody,  F.  H.,505. 
Peacock,    Charles   D.,  139, 

548. 

Peake,Marsh  &DeLong,154. 
Pearce,  W.  L.  &  J.  Irving, 

563. 

Pearce,  J.  Irving,  562,  566. 
Pearce,  W.L.,  562. 563. 
Pearson,  (Gen.)  Robert  N., 

195,  252. 

Pearson  &  Dana,  297. 
Pearsons,  Daniel  K.,  226. 
Pearsons,  Hiram,  541. 
Pearsons,  Hiram  K.,91, 103, 

115,  183. 

Pease,  Benjamin  L.,  551. 
Pease,   (Capt.)  Henry,  159, 

160. 

Peasley,  J.  C.,  452. 
Peck,  Azel,  115. 
Peck,  Charles  E.,  281. 
Peck,  Charles  F.,  270. 
Peck,  Ebenezer,  95,  96, 102, 

116,  133, 135, 146,  1R7,  415. 
Peck,  George  R.,  5U5,  506. 
Peck,  (Q.  M.)  John  H.,  161. 
Peck,  Nathan,  4-0. 

Peck.  P.  F.  W.,  87,  88, 89.  93. 
109,  267,  268,  269,  2;-7,  541, 
545,  554,  565. 

Peck.Zara  C.,  254. 

Peck,  Walker  &  Co.,  86, 287. 

Pederson,  Julius,  244. 

Pee-so- turn,  54,  55.        * 

Peevey,  James.  226.  253. 

Peltzer,  Otto,  227. 

Peltzer,  (Otto)  &  To.,  557. 

Pemeton,  David,  88. 

Peninsular  Railroad,  421, 
507,608. 

Pennsylvania,  a  center  of 
steel  manufacture,  476. 

Pennsylvania  Canal,  469. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
sketch  of,  515. 

Penokee  Railroad,  514. 

Pension  Agents,  149,  252. 

People's  Gas  Company,  214. 

People's  Party,  219. 

Peoria,  supplies  sent  frrm, 
210. 

Peoria  &  Bureau  Valley 
Railroad,  455. 

Peoria  &  Hannibal  Rail- 
road, 442. 

Peoria  &  Onuawka  Rail- 
road, 441,  470. 

Peoria  County.  Chicago, 
included  in,  68,  7n.  86. 

Peoria  Indians,  30,  41. 

Pepot,  Joseph,  76. 

Perkins,  (Lt.)  David  W., 
170, 171. 

Perkins,  Gurdon,  139. 

Perkins,  (Capt.)  Morland 
L.,  164. 

Perkins.  (Maj.),  116. 

Perry,  (Sergt.)  Arthur,  117. 

Perry,  L.  B.,  162. 

Personal  Property,  valua- 
tion of,  trom  1819  to  1859, 
122. 

Peter,  T.  J.,  505. 

Peters,  (Sergt.)    Abraham, 

Peters,  (Capt.)   Henry  M., 

166. 

Peterson,  Frederick.  40. 
Peterson,  (Lieut.)  William, 

167. 

Petrie,  Charles  S.,  281. 
Petrie,  Philip.  256. 
Pettit,  Charles  M.,  95. 
Pfeif,    (Lieut.)   Louis    W., 

163. 
Pfister,  William  C.,  254. 


Phelps,  (Lieut.)  George  S., 

165. 

Phelps,  O.  B.,  226,  253. 
Phelps,  Simon  D..  227. 
Phelps,  William  A.,  ?44. 
Phelps  and  Dodge,  297. 
Phelps,  Dodge  and  Palmer, 

278,  30-1. 
Phetteplace,  (Capt.)    E.  C., 

Phetteplace,  George,  117. 

Philadelphia,  as  a  manu- 
facturing center,241;  mu- 
nicipal expenditure  of, 
per  capita,  240;  statistics 
relative  to  straets.sewere, 
police  and  fire  depart- 
ments. 239. 

Philadelphia  Banks,  para- 
lysis of.  522. 

Philadelphia  Hose  Com- 
pany No.  1,276. 

Phillips,  (Capt.)  Charles  C., 

Phill'ips,  Elijah  B  ,  437. 
Phillips,  (Lt.-Col.)  Jesse  J., 

181. 

Phillips,  (Capt.)  John,  185., 
Phillips,    (Capt.)   John    C. 

159,  168. 

Phillips,  Joseph,  81. 
Phillips,  W.  L>.,S84. 
Phillips'  Battery,  M,  194. 
Phinsey,  William,  117. 
Phoenix  Bank,  519. 
Phoenix  Engine  Company, 

Pic  he.  Peter,  76. 

Pickering,  A.  H.,  220. 

Pickett,  vCol.)  Thomas  J., 
169,  176. 

Pickett,  (Williami  Son  and 
Co.,  3U2. 

Pierce,  Asahel,  90,  93,96,103, 
115,  132,295,547. 

Pierce,  C.  W.,  505,  551. 

Pierce,  S.  D.,  103. 

Pierce,  William  L.,  550, 
551. 

Pierson,  (Lieut.)  Henry  A., 
164. 

Pierson,  (Judge)   John,  116. 

Pierson,  J.  F.,  5B4. 

Pierson,  Robert  N.,  244. 

Piersou  ana  Messer,  &>2. 

Pig  Iron,  production  of,  in 
Alabama,  476. 

Pike  County,  Chicago  in- 
cluded in,  68. 

"Pike  s  Peak  Fever," 456. 

Pilburn,  John  S.,  83. 

Pine  River  Valley  and 
Steven's  Poiut  Railioad, 
490. 

"Pioneer''  (locomotive)  ,121 , 
417. 

"Pioneer"  Fire  Company, 
95. 

"Pioneer"  Hook  and  Lad- 
der Company,  207. 

Pioneers,  see  Immigration. 

Pitkius,  Nathaniel,  390. 

Pitman,  (Captain),  68. 

Pittsburgh,  fire  engines 
sent  from,  210;  contribu- 
tion by,  t/>.;  general  strike 
inaugurated  at,  222. 

Pittsbutg  and  Lake  Erie 
Railroad,  439. 

Pittsburg.  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Louis  Rail- 
way, 5 15. 

Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne 
and  Chicago  Railway,  515; 
enters  Chicago,  122. 

Plainview  Railroad,  425. 

Plunk  Koads,  3i4. 

Plant,  H.  B.,  469. 

Plautz,  C.  Herman,  233.  253. 

Pleine   River,    see    Illinois 

River. 

Plotke,  Nathan,  244. 
Plowman,  Edwin,  254. 


nymouth  Church.subscrip- 
tion  to  war  fund  by,  153. 

Plymptom,  Captain,  77. 

Poindexter,  Thomas,  40. 

Point  de  Sable,  Jean  Bap- 
tiste,  27,  i!8.  29,  311.  71. 

Police  Ambulances,261,  265; 
see  also  Patrol  Wagons. 

Police  Commissioners,  ab- 
olition of  board  of,  259, 
260;  Board  of,  created,  146, 
257;  legislated  out  of  of- 
fice, 220. 

Police  Department,changes 
in,  259;  comparative  sta- 
tistics relative  to.  239: 
criticisms  on,  refuted,  260; 
historical  sketch  of,  258 
«t  seq.;  losses  by,  through 
great  lire.  259;  statistics 
relative  to,  265. 

Police  Force,  early,  112,  im- 
provement of,  129;  in- 
creased in  1887,  234:  nu- 
merical strength  o',  247; 
reorganization  of,  255,  260. 

Police  Station  Building, 
number  of,  in  H91,  247. 

Police  Stations,  increase  in 
number  of,  259. 

Police  System,  reorganiza- 
tion of,  256,  257. 

Police  Telegraph,  intro- 
duced, 147. 

Police  Telegraph  Service, 
description  of,  260,  286. 

Policemen,  rendered  home- 
less by  fire  of  1871, 259. 

Polk,  James  K.,  1U9. 

Polkey,  Samuel,  551. 

Pollard,  Thomas.  117. 

Pomeroy,  (Lt.)  Richard,  171. 

Pomeroy,  S.  C.,  505. 

Pompier  Drill,  explained, 
276,  277. 

Pond,  Walter  M.,  25*. 

Pontiac,  69. 

Pool,  Jasper  W.,87. 

Pope,  Charles  B.,  328. 

Pope,  Nathaniel,  73,  74,  76, 

Pope,  Willard  S.,  421. 

Population,  between  1870 
and  1891,  281. 

Population,  earlj-,95, 97;  ex- 
traordinary increase  in, 
in,  1853, 123;  from  1.-37  to, 
1848,  107;  from  1849  to  18.>9, 
122;  from  1860  to  1870,  141; 
from  1872  to  1X80, 225;  from 
1880  to  1890,238. 

Pork,  exports  of,  108.  357, 
368;  movement  of,  361,  363, 
384;  prices  of,  353,  367;  re- 
ceipts of,  141,  241. 

Pork  Packing,  historical 
sketch  of,  389  et  seq. 

Port  Huron  and  Lake  Mich 
igan  Railroad,  507,  508. 

Port  Huron  and  Milwaukee 
Railroad,  507. 

Portage  River,  31,  43. 

Porter,  C.,  252. 

Porter,  (Mrs.)  Eliza  C.,  198. 

Porter,  George  B.,  92. 

Porter,  Henry,  117. 

Porter,  Henry  H.,  154,  383, 
437,  497. 

Porter,  Hibbard,  90. 

Porter,  H.  T.,  383. 

Porter,  (Rev.)  Jeremiah,  90, 
92. 

Porter,  N.  B.,  469. 

Porthier,  Joseph,  72,  76,  85, 
89. 

Portier,  Victoire,  41 . 

Portland,  (Ore.),  contribu- 
tion to  relief  fund  by,  21U. 

Post,  Justine.  82. 

Postmasters,  90,  115,  148,  252. 

Post-Office,  burned,  205: 
changes  in  location  of. 105; 
erection  of  first  building 
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for,  148;  first  in  Chicago, 
86;  growth  of  business  at, 
148;  how  accommodated 
after  the  fire,  215;  new 
building  for,  90. 

Postlethwaite,  George  F. 
510. 

Pottawatomies,  30,  33,  35,41, 
43,  49,  50,  58, 69,  79,  81,  88,91, 
389. 

Potter,  (Lieut.)  Alphonso 
W.,  167. 

Potter,  William  T.,  E81. 

Potthoff,  Albert,  254. 

Pound,  first,  in  Chicago,  93. 

Powell,  Edwin,  16S,  171. 

Powell,  George.  226. 

Powell,  M.  W.,  273. 

Powell,  Samuel,  441,  442. 

Powell,  William  S.,  226,  244. 

Powers,  Andrew  T.,  244. 

Powers,  John,  254. 

Powers,  William  G.,  95. 

Prairie  State  NationalBank, 
523,  534,  5-'5. 

Prairie  State  Savings  and 
Trust  Co.,  525,  526,  527,  528, 
529,  531. 

Pratt,  C.  N.,  481. 

Pratt,  George,  162. 

Pratt,  Joseph  H.,  117. 

Pratt,  (Lieut.)  William  M., 
167. 

Prentice,  (Gen.)  Benjamin 
M.,  156. 

Presbyterianism,  its  incep- 
tion in  Chicago,  9.',  95. 

Prescott,  Eli  S.,  115. 

Prescott,  Joel  A.,  274,  275. 

Press,  Chicago,  in  1870,  202. 

Preston.  Josiah  W.,  330, 332, 
335,  336.  338,  351,  352, 362. 

Price,  CanelW.,  561. 

Price,  Jeremiah,  268. 

Price,  Joseph,  480. 

Price,  P.  Bird,  375. 

Pri -e,  Samuel  H..  184. 

Price,  Gen. I  Sterling,  182. 

Price,  William,  148 

Price  and  Morris,  154. 

Prices,  range  of.  on  va- 
rious commodities,  353. 

Prichitt,  William,  40. 

Priestly,  Howard,  328,  340, 
362. 

Priestley  &  Co.,  330, 331. 

Princeton  &  Western  Kail- 
way,  427. 

Prindiville.  Redmond,  139, 
154,  225,  333. 

Prior,o;apt.>  Edwin  C.,  171. 

Pritchard,  Albert  L.,  421, 
4*8. 

Private  Schools,  increase 
in  number  of,  149. 

Proclamation,  relative  to 
Chicago  Fire,  509,  2H>.  211. 

Proctor,  General,  58,  59. 

Producers'  Bank,  520. 

Property,  valuation  of,  be- 
tween 1837  and  1848,  107; 
from  1849  to  1859.  122; 
from  1860  to  1870,  141. 

Prophet,  The,  69. 

"Protector"  Engine  Com- 
pany, 271. 

Protestant  Churches,  first 
in  Chicago.  87. 

Pr.mdfoot,  Lawrence,  139, 
146. 

Provisions,  fluctuation  in 
prices  of,  394,  395;  inst»-c- 
tion  of,  343,  354;  receipts 
of.  141. 

Provision  Registrar,  duties 
of  the,  354. 

Provost,  R.  B.,  469. 

Trussing.  Ernst.  218,  551. 

Pruyne,  Peter,  116, 517. 

Pruyne,  (P.)  &  Co.,  93. 

Public  Buildings,  erectfl 
from  payments  by  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad,  467. 


Public  Library,  directors 
of,  in  1872,  218. 

Publio  Schools,  number  of, 
in  1890, 241;  statistics  rela- 
tive to,  149. 

Public  Works,  cost  of,  from 
1&.2  to  1870,  144. 

Public  Works,  Board  of, 
abolished,  225  ;  created, 
143. 

Public  Works.  Commis- 
sioner of,  his  office  cre- 
ated. 225. 

Pueblo  &  Arkansas  Valley 
Railroad.  50  .  501. 

Pugh,  Jona,  83. 

Pugh,  (Lieut.)  Oliver  M., 
165. 

Pullman,  (Lieut.)  Charles 
L.,  164. 

Pullman,  George  M.,  61, 
125,  211. 

Pumping  Works,  217. 

Purcell,  E.  B.,  506. 

Purcell,  Thomas.  226,  253. 

Purdy,  N.  G.,  462. 

Hurdy,  William  H.,  230, 237. 

Purington,  (Lieut.)  George 
L.,  167. 

Putnam.  S.  P.,  256. 

Puttis.  (Capt.)  Washington 
B.,  161 

a 

Queal,  R.  E.,  383. 
Queal,  Robert  F.,  218. 
Quimbey,  B.  F.,  154, 
Quincy,      supplies       sent 

from,  210. 
Quincy,  Alton  &  St.  Louis 

Railroad.  444. 
Quincy,  Mississippi   River 

bridged  at,  442. 
Quincy,  Omaha  &   Kansas 

City 'Railroad,  515. 
Quinn,  (Lieut.)  Edward  W., 

166. 

Quinn,  Francis,  117. 
Quinn,  James  F.,  244,  252. 
Quinn,  James  M.,  253. 
Quirk.  Bartholomew,    159, 

160,  226. 

Quirk,  (Capt.)  Daniel,  159. 
Quirk,  James,  159,  222,  274. 
Quotations,  withheld  from 

"bucket  shops,"  359. 

R 

Raab,  Henry,  245. 

Raber,  John,  139. 

Racine,  Fire  engines  sent 

from,  210 

Rae,  (Lt.)  Noah  W.,  173, 188. 
Rae,  (Q.  M.)  Thomas  J.,  159. 
Raffen,  (Lt.-Col.)  Alexander 

W.,  159,  183. 
Ratten,  (Lieut.)  James  W.. 

159. 

Rafferty,  Patrick.  139. 
Railroads,  centering  in  Chi- 
cago, 122,142,247.413  et  seq. 
Railroad   and     Warehouse 

Commissioners,  action  by, 

344,373. 
Railroad-Building,      early, 

120.  121, 122. 
Railroad  House,  561. 
Railroad  Riots,  of  1877,  222, 

m. 

Railroad  Tracks,  elevation 

of,  248. 

Ralph.  JobnS..  117. 
Hamsden,  James  V.,  117. 
Randall,    (Lt.)  George  B., 

171. 
Randolph,  Charles.  324,  328, 

330,  331 ,  SSI,  33S,  335, 387,338, 

,-K),  340,  341,342.343,344,346, 

347.  3<8.  349.  362. 
Randolph,  William,  170. 


Rankin,  (Q.  M.)  James  C., 
169. 

Ranney,  (Mrs.)  O.  D.,  197. 

Ranney,  F.  G.,  494. 

Raoney,  H.  C.,  375. 

Ranous,  Alfred,  275. 

Ransom,  Benjamin,  564. 

Ransom,  Jonathan  H.,  437. 

Ransom.iLt.)  Porter  A., 171. 

Ransom,  (Gen.)  Thomas  E. 
G.,  195. 

Rantoul,  Robert  (Jr.),  466, 
467.  468. 

Raster,  Herman,  149. 

Rauch,(Dr. )  John  H., 146,210. 

Rauen,  Adam,  254. 

Hawieigh,  James  T.,226,360, 
361.362. 

Rawlsy,  Calvin,  541. 

Rawson  and  Bartlett,  297. 

Ray.  Charles  H.,  170. 

Raymond,  B.  F.,  199. 

Raymond,  'senjaminW.,96. 
103,  108,  109,  114, 115,116,156, 
417. 

Raymond,  Charles  L.,  337. 

Raymond,  George,  469. 

Raymond,  Samuel  B.,  162, 
185,272. 

Reading,  G.  N.,  156. 

Real,  (Capt.)  Peter  S.,  174. 

Real  Estate,  valuation  of, 
from  1849  to  1859. 122;  spec- 
ulation in,  97  et  seQ-t 
prices  of,  98,  99,  104,  106; 
assessed  value  of,  in  1870, 
201;  transactions  in,  from 
1871  to  1891, 557. 

Real  Estate  Board,  practi- 
cal operations  of,  555. 

Realf,  (Adjt.)  Richard,  173. 

Re-apportionment,  242. 

Receivers'  Association,  374. 

Reciprocity,  favored  by 
Board  of  Trade,  359 

"Red  Jackets"  (fire  com- 
pany), the,  269,  270,  272. 

"Red  Hovers,"  272. 

Reddick,  James  251. 

Rertfleld,  Joseph  B.,  421,422, 
432. 

Redfleld,  William  C,  414* 
453. 

Heed,  Asa  D.,  520. 

Reed,  Charles.  389. 

Reed,  C.  H.,  222. 

Reed,  (Lt.)  George  W.,  168, 
228. 

Heed,  James  W.,  95. 

Reed,  John,  117. 

Reed,  Levi,  78. 

Heed,  Thomas,  254. 

Rees,  James  H.,  270, 556. 

Reese,  C.  M.,  154, 158. 

Reese,  James  H.,  115,  156, 
418. 

Reeve,  G.  B.,  509. 

Reeves,  (Lt.)  Isaac,  173. 

Rehm,  Jacob,  'i56,  258.  2ti«. 

Keiehard,rLieut.)Juliiis,161. 

Reid,  (Capt.)  John,  171,  187. 

Reid,  Murdoch  aud  Fisher, 
294. 

Reidy,  Philip,  226. 

Reinhard,  Valentine.  117. 

Roinnart.  J.  W.,  505,  506. 

Relief  Committee,  tempo- 
rary, 210. 

Relief  Fund,  contributions 
to,210,211;  distribution 
of,  211. 

Reno,  C.  A.,  13H,  139,  218,266. 

Reno,  Jacob,  266. 

Republican  National  Con- 
vention of  1860,  134,  157; 
Of  1864.  135;  of  188(1.  241. 
22;  of  1884,  136;  of  1888, 
i/..;  i if  I.-U2,2:",1. 

Republican  Party,  organi- 
zation of,  130. 

lit-publican  Valley  Rail- 
road, 446.  447.  448,  449,  452. 

Hesaque,  Samuel,  266. 


Resumption  of  Specie  Pay- 
ments  in   the  U.  S.,223, 
224,290,334;  England's  at- 
titude toward,  224. 
Hettig,  (Lieut.)  August,  166. 
Revere,  Stephen  P.,  253. 
Revere  House,  562,  566. 
Hexford,  Stephen,  90. 
Reynolds,  (Dr.)  A.  R.,   253. 
Reynolds,  Eri,  390. 392. 
Reynolds,  John,  85, 117,  124, 

540. 

Reynolds,  John  P.,  375. 
Reynolds,  Joseph,  227. 
Reynolds,  (Gen.)  Joseph  S,, 

140, 195,  210. 

Reynolds,  Josiah  S..  218. 
Reynolds,    (Capt.)   Samuel 

H.  B.,  176. 

Reynolds.  Stephen  A.,  244. 
Reynolds  and  Law,  393. 
Rhem,  Jacob,  220. 
Rhimes,  (Capt.)  James,  173. 
Rhines,  Henry,  112, 267. 
Rice,  C.  H.,  564. 
Rice,  (Lt.)  Daniel  B.,  173. 
Rice,  John,  269. 
Rice,  John  A.,  562. 
Rice,  John  B.,  112, 138, 156, 

200,  227,  236. 
Rice,  (Lt.)  Oliver,  171. 
Rice,  O.  P.,  505. 
Rice,   (Capt.)   William   A., 

138, 173, 188. 
Rice,  New  York  prices  of, 

between  1861  and  1878,  223. 
Richards,  B.  A.,  117. 
Richards,  Daniel,  132. 
Richards,  John  J..  154. 328. 
Richards,  John  M.,  329,  331, 

362. 

Richards,  R  P.,  330. 
Richards,  Crumbaugh  and 

Shaw.  154. 

Richardson,  (Col.),  335. 
Richardson,  G.  A.,  512. 
Richardson,  William  H..226. 
Hichberg,  John  C.,  2 18,  226.  j 
Richelieu  Hotel.  586. 
Richmond,  Thomas,  133, 563. 
Richmond  House,  563. 
Richolson,  Benjamin  F.,233. 
Ricke,  H.,  551. 
Ricker  and  Co.,  394. 
Rickman,  Richard,  40. 
Hicord,    Bierlein  and  Co., 

402 

Riddle,  Francis  A.,  228. 
Riddle,  Hugh.  457,  462. 
Rider,  Eli  A.,  91,  103. 
Kiedel,  (Lt.)  Ernst,  166. 
Riegert,  (Capt.)  Joseph,  172. 
Hies,  J.H.,  269. 
Riirner,  (Capt.)  James   M., 

173. 

Rikon,  Frederick,  117. 
Rilii.v,  Hugh,  117. 
Riley,  Thomas,  117. 
Rio  Grande    and  El    Paso 

Railroad,  501,  502. 
Rio    Grande,    Mexico   and 

Pacific  Railroad,  601. 
Riordan,  John.  226.  253. 
Riots  of  1877,  222,  223. 
Ripley,  E.  P.,  494. 
River  and  Harbor  Conven- 
tion, 109  et  seq.,  305. 
River  Frontage,  247. 
Rix,  George  K.,  258,  254. 
Uixby,  Ed.,  139. 
Robb,  G.  A.,  269. 
Robb,  James,  480. 
Rohb,  (Lt.),  193. 
Robbins,  Allen,  417. 
Robbins,  E.  V.,  362. 
Robbins,  George  A.,  480. 
Robbins,  W.  L.,  496. 
Hobbins  Rifles,  The,  162. 
Roberts,  Clark  W.,  117. 
Roberts,    Edmund,   82,   83, 

541. 

Roberts,  Gei  rge  B.,  383. 
Roberts,  G,  H.,  200 
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Roberts,  George  R.,  381. 

Roberts,  (Col.)  George  W., 
162, 184. 

Roberts,  (Lieut.)  Harrison, 
167. 

Roberts,  James  H.,  139. 

Roberts,  Porteous  R..  662. 

Roberts,  (Lieut.)  Theodore 
P.,  167. 

Robertson,  B.  Dewitt,  420. 

Robertson,  T.  D.,  416,  417. 

Robinson,  A.  A.,  505,  5C6. 

Robinson,  Alexander,  36, 
58,70,72,76,78,  59,  83,  85, 
86,  88,  99,  287. 

Robinson,  D.  B.,  506. 

Robinson,  B  V.,329. 

Robinson,  (Mrs.)  F.W.,  196. 

Robinson,  George,  117. 

Robinson,  (Capt.)  George 
F.,  173. 

Robinson,  (Capt.)  George 
I.,  170. 

Robinson,  Michael  W.,  227, 
228. 

Kobinson,  Robert,  88. 

Robinson,  W.  H.  H..  117. 

Roche,  John  A.,  228,  233, 
234,  236,  353,  279. 

Rochester  &  Northern  Min- 
nesota Railroad,  425. 

Hock  Island,  tiridge  across 
the  Mississippi  at,  455, 466, 
457. 

Rock  Island,  Rebel  prison- 
ers at,  178, 

Hock  Island,  plot  to 
liberate  prisoners  at,  179. 

Rock  Island  Elevators,  370, 
376. 

Rock  Island  A  La  Salle 
Railroad,  453. 

Rock  River  Valley  Union 
H.  R.  Co.,  121. 

Rock  Valley  Union  Hail- 
road,  419. 

Rockford,  Hock  Island  & 
St.  Louis  Ra'lroad  443. 

Rockwell,  Addis  L.,  243,  244, 

Hock-well,  Charles  H.,  497. 

Rockwell,  John  A  ,  110. 

Roden,  (Capt.)  Charles,  185. 

Kodholtz,  Nicholas.  117. 

Hoe,  (Lt.)  Henry,  175. 

Roesing,  Bernard,  236,  253. 

Rogers,  E.  K.,  269. 

Rogers,  G.  W..  115. 

Rogers,  H.  W.,  (Jr.)  343, 
344,  346,  362. 

Rogers,  John  C.,  152 

Rogers,  J.  K.,  559. 

Kohde,  Frederick,  254. 

Hohrback,  George  F.,  244. 

Roland,  (Capt.)  Charles  H., 
159,  166. 

Holer,  E.  O  .F.,  162. 

Rnlli,  (Lieut.)  John  E..  166, 

Holshausen,  (Lt.-Col.)  Fer- 
dinand H.,  161,  172,  187 

Roman  Catholics,  see  Cath- 
olic Church. 

Ronan,  Ensign,  44, 46, 49,  50, 
51.  58. 

Rook,  Jesse  J.,  244. 

Rookery,  The,  a  name  ap- 
plied to  the  City  Hall,  215. 

Root,  George  F..  153, 157. 

Root,  James  F.,243. 

Root,  James  P.,  227,242. 

Hoots,  B.  G.,  469. 

Rorke.  Mrs.,  196. 

Rose,  James,  117. 

Hose,  O.  J.,  133, 143. 

Hose,  O.  P.,  132. 

Rose,  Rufus,  162. 

Rose,  Russell,  85. 

Hosecr.ins,  (General),  167, 
194. 

Roselull  Cemetery,  146. 

Rosenberg,  Jacob,  226. 

ftnsenthttl,  Julius,  218. 

itose-r.  Jacob,  326. 

Ross,  David  H.,  156. 


Ross,  James  H.,  117. 
Ross,  John  H.,  155,170. 
Ross,  Richard  C.,  115. 
Rossiter,  Asher,  115. 
Roth,  Frederick,  117. 
Roth,  Salo  W.,  254. 
Roth-Smith,  Carl,  62. 
Hothermel,  S.  A.  558. 
Rothschild,  (E.)  and  Broth- 
ers, 296. 
"Hough   and  Ready"  Fire 

Company,  270. 
Rountree,  John  M.,  237. 
Howe,  Edward  F.,117. 
Rowell.  (Capt.)    Henry  C., 

173,  189. 
Rowell,  (Lieut.)  Lyman  S., 

176. 
Royal   Trust   Co.,  525,526, 

527,  528,  529. 
Royce,  H.  F.,  462. 
Rubens,  Harry,  226. 
Hubridge,  H.  A.,  497. 
Huch,  John,  254. 
Rucker,  Edward  A.,  103,556. 
Rucker,  Henry  L.,  115, 131, 

132. 
Rucker,  (Lieut.)   Louis  H., 

164. 

Ruger,  W.  H.,  244. 
Ruggles,  O.  W.,436. 
Ruffgles,  Spooner,  416. 
Run,  Valentine,  139. 
Hulo,  (Mo.)  Missouri   Riv- 
er bridged  at,  W9. 
Ramsey,    George   D.,    352, 

354.362. 
Bumsey,  George  F..  96,  329, 

362. 
Kumsey,  (Capt.)   Israel  P., 

167. 
Rumsey,  (Lieut.)  John  W., 

167, 193. 
Kumsey.Julian  S.,95,137,138. 

153.  154,  352.  362,  520. 
Rumsey,  Julien  T.,  323,  332, 

371. 

Rumsey,  Mayor,  S35. 
Runyon,  Eben  F.,  218. 
Rush  Medical  College,  first 

commencement  of,  112. 
Russell,   Benjamin   F.,  76, 

139. 

Russel,  Edward  164. 
Russell,  Jacob,  148.  306.561. 
Ru«sell,  J.  B.  F.,  97,  416,541, 

558. 

Russell,  Martin  J.,  159. 
Russell,  S.  I.,  139. 
Russel!   and   Mather  Addi- 
tion, 98. 
Russia  Iron,  relative  prices 

of,  in  1872  and  1875,  301. 
Rutger.  Francis,  158. 
Rutherford,  (Lieut.)  Robert, 

158. 

Rutter.  Joseph  O.,  520. 
Rutz,  Edward,  334. 
Ryan,  Daniel  W..  253. 
Ryan,  M.,  226,  253,  254. 
Ryan,    Patrick  M..159HO. 
Ryan,  Thomas,  541. 
Ryan,  Timothy,  117. 
Ryder,  (Chaplain)  William 

H.,  169. 
Rye,  movement  of,  358,  368, 


Sacramento,     contribution 

to  relief  fund  by,  210. 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  23,  26,  69. 
Safe    Deposit    Companies, 

532. 

Sage,  W.  M.,  46?. 
Salienne, see  Lalime. 
Salisbury.  (Lt.)  Menzo  H., 

170. 
Salomon,  (Gen.)  Edward  S., 

195. 


Salomon,  Moses,  252,  264. 

Salomon  (Lt.-Col.),  187. 

Salomon,  Edward  S.,  139, 
161,  .72. 

Saloon  Building,  97, 115, 124. 

Saloons,  see  Liquor. 

Salt, receipts  and  shipments 
of,  363,  364. 

Salt  Lake  City.contribution 
to  relief  fund  by,  210. 

Salter,  (Capt.)  Bradley,  D., 
163,  185. 

Sampson,  (Capt.)  William 
A.,  173. 

San  Francisco,  contribution 
to  relief  fund  by,  210;  sta- 
tistics relative  to,  internal 
affair-iOf,239. 

Sanborn,  L.  K.,  272. 

Sanborn,  Sherburne  S.,  432. 

Sanders,  Patrick,  1.26,  253. 

Sanford,  John  F.,  486,  467. 

Sangamon  and  Morgan 
Railway,  495. 

Sanitary  Fair,  Northwest- 
ern, occupies  Dearborn 
Park,  145. 

Sanitary  Commission,  fair 
held  by,  197. 

Sanitary  Commissions,  see 
United  States  Sanitary 
Commission  and  Chicago 
Sanitary  Commission. 

Sanitary  Fairs,  198,  199. 

Sappers  and  Miners,  Chi- 
cago company  of,  58. 

Sargent,  Homer  E.,  153,  154, 
394,  433. 

Sargent,  (E.H.)and  Co.,  r.03. 

Sass,  (Lt.)  Henry,  172. 

Sauganash  (a  hostelry),  73, 
87,93. 

Sauganash,  (an  Indian 
chief),  99. 

"  Sau  -  ga  -  nash  "  ( a  half- 
breed),  57.  71. 

Sauganash  Hotel,  560. 

Saunders  Brothers,  297. 

Sauter,  Charles,  115. 

Savery,  George  W..  118. 

Savings  Banks.  201,  530. 

Sawin,  (Q.  M.)  George,  163. 

Saw-Mills,  early,  379. 

Sawyer,  (Mrs.)  C.  B.,  197. 

Sayers,  (Mrs.)  Henry,  196, 
197. 

Sayle,  Thomas,  254. 

Scammon,  John  Young,  95, 
109,  115.  139.  145,  153,  200, 
3'-'3, 416,  518,  520,  5311  538. 

Scandinavian  National 
Bank,  530. 

Scandinavians,  loyalty  of, 
154. 

Seanlan,  J.,  326. 

Scanlan,  John  F.,  227. 

Scannon,  (Capt.)  Charles 
F.,  164. 

Scales,  Walter  B.,  148,  306. 

Schack.  Franz,  253. 

Schaffaer,  Louis,  22ii. 

Schall,  Andrew,  139. 

Schall,  William,  488. 

Scharlan,  Charles  K..244. 

Schaumbeck,  (Maj.)  Fred- 
erick, 166. 

Sehell,  Augustus.  434. 

Schiek,  William  J.,  328. 

Schilling,  George,  230. 

Schimmels,  C.,  274,  281 

Schintz,  Theodore,  139,  226. 

Schlesinger,  J.  J.,  241. 

Schlesinger  and  M«yer,  292. 

Schloetzer,  CSursr.)  George, 
172. 

Schmidt,  Ernest,  225. 

Schmidt,  J.,  133. 

Schmidt,  J.  C.,  274. 

Schmidt,  K.  G..  139.226. 

Schmidt,  (Lieut.)  Michael, 
198. 

Schmidt  •,  Michael,  226. 

Schnaubelt,  Rudolph,  263. 


Schneck,  Robert  C.,  110. 

Schneider,  George,  149,  154, 
157. 

Schnur,  Peter,  281. 

Schoetiwald,  Frank  K.,  *44. 

Schofield,  General,  184. 

School,  first  in  Chicago,  90. 

Schoolcratt,  Henry  R.,  67. 

School-House,  first  perma- 
nent, 112. 

School  Houses,  building  of, 
149;  in  1870,  202. 

School  Inspectors,  substi- 
tuted for  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 149. 

School  Lands,  Sale  of,  97,98. 

School  Lots,  in  1870,  202. 

Schools,  nomenclature  of, 
127. 

Schools,  iff  Parochial 
Schools,  Private  Schools, 
Public  Schools. 

Scotch  Regiment,  The,  168, 
169. 

Schroeder,  H.,  172,  253. 

Schuh,  Matthew,  274. 

Schuler,  Max,  139. 

Schuli,  M.,  274. 

Schultz,  W.  W..  387,  388. 

Schumacher,  Charles  C-, 254. 

Schurz,  General,  187. 

Schuyler,  Benjamin  S.,  563. 

Schuyler,  Hobert,  466,  467, 
468. 

Schuylkill  Canal,  469. 

Schwab,  Charles  H.,  230. 

Schwab.  Justui,  263,  264. 

Schweinfurth,  Frank,  160, 
161. 

Schweirthal,  M.,  K6. 

Schwerin.  William,  254. 

Scotch  Regiment,  The,  18«. 

Scotland.suppliessent  from 

•  210;  contributions  from, 
311. 

Scott,  (Lt.)  Douglas  W.,  176. 

Scort,  George  E.,  382. 

Scott,  James  W.,  279. 

Scott,  (Col.)  Joseph  H.,  159, 
183. 

Scott,  Samuel,  117. 

Scott,  Stephen,  79. 

Scott,  Stephen  D.,  86. 

Scott,  Stephen  J.,  t5. 

Se-tt,  Thomas,  226. 

Scott,  Willard,  79.  85,  88,  89. 

Scott,  Willis,  79,  89. 

Scott,  (Gen.)  Winfield  S., 
88,89. 

Scoville,  H.  H.,  403. 

Scoville,  William  H.,  133. 

Scranton,  Don  Carlo,  328. 

Scrip  (City),  issuance  and 
redemption  of.  220;  re- 
demption of.  230;  used  as 
currency,  517. 

Scripps,  John  Locke,  148, 
157,  417. 

Scudder,  F.  H.,  170. 

"Sea  Serpent"  (a  schooner), 
97. 

Seal,  adoption  of  a  new,  130; 
first  Chicago.  96. 

Seaman,  (Lt.)  Wright,  181. 

Searing,  (Lt.)  George,  161. 

Sears,  John  (Jr.),  133. 

Sears,  Thaddem,  557. 

Seary,  (Lt.)  Patrick,  '61. 

Seaton,  I.  G.,  226. 

Seaverns,  George  A..  376. 

Sea  verns,  W,  S.,  354, 356, 357, 
362. 

Seavey,  Valorus  A.,  266. 

Sebastian,  John, 462. 

Senorn,  (Lt.)  Franklin,  167. 

Secomb,  Hunon,  117. 

Second  Illinois  (Artillery) 
Regiment,  168, 181,  194. 

Second  National  Bank.  520, 
522 

Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  burned,  205. 

Secor,  John  B.,  76,  85. 
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Securities  of  Chicago  Banks, 
523etseq. 

See,  William,  72, 79,  85,  86,  90. 

Seeberifer,  A.  F.,  306,  326. 

Seeberger,  Louis  A.,  551. 

Seeley,  H.  E.,  154. 

Seelye.  H.  E.,  198. 

Seidler,  Augustus   H.,  117. 

Seipp,  William  C.,225,  25). 

Scission.  (Capt.)  Holden,  88. 

Sellers,  A.  A.,5o6. 

Sellers,  A.  H.,  557. 

.••climi  and  Southwestern 
Railroad,  461. 

Selz,  Schwab  and  Co.,  300. 

Senne,  Henry  C.,  227. 

Seventeenth  Illinois  (Cav- 
alry) Kegiment,  181, 192. 

Seventy-Second  Illinois  In- 
fantry Regiment,  168,  170, 
171, 181, 187. 

Severin,  Henry,  253. 

Severy,  L.,  506. 

Sewage,  124, 14?. 

Seward,  William  H.,  135,464. 

Sewell,  (Capt.)  Thomas,  175. 

Sewers,  mileage  of,  230.  2:)4. 
238,  239, 247;  statistics  re- 
lative to,  248. 

Sexton,  Austin  O.,  228,  244, 
254. 

Sexton,  James  A.,  171, 187, 
252. 

Sexton,  S.,  133,  153. 

Seymour,  James,  416. 

Shabona,   see     Sha-bo-uee. 

Sha-bo-nee,  77.  88,  99 

Shackford,  Samuel,  139. 

Shaffer,  (Gen.)  J.  Wilson, 
195. 

Shank,  John,  273.  274. 

Shanks,  J.  T.  180. 

Shaw,  Caleb,  156. 

Shaw,  Julius  C.,  117. 

Shaw,  J.  Henry.  243. 

Shawanees,  10,  33,  43. 

Shaw  and  Moody,  394. 

Shawmut  Mills,  The,  402. 

Shawneetown,  population 
of,  84. 

Shay,  J.  B.,  272. 

Shay,  Maurice  W.,  274,  281. 

Shea,  John  Gilmary,  13, 14, 
16,  20,  21. 

Shea.  John  J.,  260. 

Sheahan,  James  W.,  152, 20T, 
218. 

Shears,  (Capt.)  George  W., 
165. 

Sheboyan  and  Western 
Railroad,  425. 

Shedaker,  Chris..  88. 

Shedaker,  John,  85,  88. 

Sheep,  receipts  and  ship- 
ments ot,  801.  241,  357. 

Sheffield,  Joseph  E.,  453,  454. 

Sheldon,  Edw'n  H.,  218. 

Sheldon,  (Lieut.)  Nathaniel 
E.,  158. 

Sheldon,  P.  C,  269. 

Sheldon  Thompson  ( a 
steamer),  89. 

Shepard,  Henry  M.,  140. 

Shepard,  Julius  C.,  117. 

Shepherd.  Edward  T..559. 

Shepherd,  George  W.,  254. 

Shepherd,  J.  B.,;64. 

Shepley,  (Lieut.)  Charles 
H.,  159. 

Shepley,  (Mrs.)  J.  C.,  197. 

Sheppard  and  Sherrifle, 
381. 

Shever,  (Col.)  M.  T.,  232. 

Sheridan,  Francis,  259. 

Sheridan,  (Ca,.t.)  George 
A.,  173. 

Sheridan,    (Capt.)    George 

H.,  188. 

Sheridan,  Henry  F..  238.253. 
Sheridan,     Mark,    139,    KG, 

266. 

Sheridan,  (Gen.)  Philip  II., 
212. 183. 


Sheridan,     Redmond,    139, 

174,  244,  253,  254. 
Sheriffs,  John,  115. 
Sherlock.   (Lieut.)    James, 

164. 
Sherman,  Alson  S.,  103, 114, 

115,  124,   131,   133,  269,270, 

281. 

Sherman,  Elijah  B..  2S8. 
Sherman,     Francis    Corn- 
wall, 95.  96,  103,  109,  114, 

lift,   116,   133,  137,   138,200, 

235,561. 
Sherman,    Frank    D.,    458, 

458. 
Sherman,  Francis  T.,   1S8, 

148,  165,  17«,  173,  195.812, 

227,  562. 
Sherman,  (Senator)   John, 

223,242, 

Sherman,  John  B  ,  392,  394- 
Sherman,  Oren,  390. 
Sherman.  Silas  W.,  545. 
Sherman,  Wells,  259.  260. 
Sherman,   (Gen.)    William 

Tecumseb,  190. 
Sherman  &  Pitkins,  390. 
Sherman   House,   114,   205, 

561,  565. 

Sherman  Stock  Yards,  123. 
Sherror,  David,  40. 
Sherwin,  Joseph,  139. 
Sherwood,  George  W..2S8. 
Sherwood,  S  J  ,  132,  269. 
Shiel,  T.  B.,  226. 
Shields,  (Gen.)  James,  464. 
Shimp,  Peter,  139. 
Shimperli.  (Lt.)   John   M., 

172. 

Shingles,  receipts  and  ship- 
ments  of,    363,    384,  388; 

stocks  of,  for  a  series  of 

years,  388. 

Shipley,(Lt.)  Calvin  H.,  176. 
Shippy,  George  M.,  281. 
Shirely,  Thomas,   153,  154, 

155. 

Shockley,  H.,  255. 
Shook,  Hiram,  117. 
Shorey,  Daniel  L.,  218,  226, 

253. 

Shortall,  John  G.,  556. 
Shortall  &  Hoard,  556. 
Shower,  H.  R.,  497. 
Shrader,  Frederick,  117. 
Shrigley,  John,  103,  112. 
Shufeldt,  William  T.,  139. 
Shurley.   (Capt.)    Edmund 

R.  P.,  180. 
Sickels,  Emma,  11. 
Sidwell,  George  H.,  226. 
Siesrel,  Cooper  &  Co.,  291, 

292, 294. 

Silsby,  J.  H.,  563. 
Silurian  Age,  o. 
Silva,  C.  P.,  551. 
Silver,  (Lt.)  Charles  P.,  174. 
Silver,    (Capt.)    Hartwell, 

166. 
Silverman's    (Lazarus) 

Bank,  521. 
Sim,  Thomas,  155. 
Simison.  (Col.)  Samuel,  160. 
Simmons,  John.  40. 
Simons,  (Lt.)  Albert  C.,  185. 
Simons,  Samuel,  253. 
Sinclair,  (Lt.)  James  C.,  175. 
Singer,  Horace  M.,  140. 
Singer  and  Talcott,  153. 
Sioux  City  and  Dakota  Rail- 
road, 49:). 
Sioux    City  and   Northern 

Railroad,  515. 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Kail- 
road,  426,  515. 
Sioux    City   and    St.    Paul 

Railroad,  489. 
Sioux   City,  O'Xeill   and 

Western  Railroad.  515. 
Sittiir.  Eugene  A..  'J-'s,  24-1. 
Silt.-,  George,  133,  S71. 
Silts,    (LJeut.)  George    H., 


"Six  Nations,"  9,  28. 

Sixth  Missouri  Regiment, 
158. 

Sixteenth  Illinois  (Cavalry) 
Regiment,  166, 181. :92. 

Sixtieth  Illinois  (Infantry) 
Regiment.  155. 

Sixty-Fifth  Illinois  (Infant- 
ry) Regiment,  168, 181,186. 

Sixty-Seventh  Illinois  (In- 
fantry) Regiment,  169,181. 

Sixty-Ninth  Illinois  (In- 
fantry) Regiment,  169,181. 

Skinner,  Benjamin  H.,  563, 
564. 

Skinner,  Mark,  96,  103.  109 
114,  116,153,154,198,464. 

Skelly,  William  H..  228. 

Slack,  Charles  H.,  294. 

Slack,  George  D.,  117. 

Slade,  (Adjt,)  Jonas,  165. 

Sleightley,  (Miss)  Annette, 
198. 

Sloan,  Charles,  115. 

Sloan,  J.  T.,  152. 

Sloan,  Samuel,  434. 

Sloan,  Mrs.  Col.,  198. 

Slocumand  Clapp,  391. 

Sloo,  (Jr.),  Thomas,  82. 

Small,  (Lt.)  Edwin,  17. 

Small,  John  H.,  170. 

Smalley,    (Capt.)  Franklin 

Smith,  Alfred,  156. 
Smith,  Andrew,  115.  226. 
Smith,  (Lieut.)  Ari,  160. 
Smith,  Byron    L.,  S47,   34S. 

Smith,    (Lieut.)   Cyrus  L., 

Smith,  C.  W.,505. 
Smith,  (Dr.)  1).  L.,  96. 
Smith,  (Capt.)   Edward  A., 

173. 

Smith,  Eli,  254. 
Smith,  Frank,  117. 
Smith.  Qeorsre,  153,  267,  379, 

417,489,    517,519,  530,   536. 

537,538. 

Smith,  George  C.,  162.  520. 
Smith,(Maj.)  George  P..  169. 
Smith,  George  T.,  349,  362. 
Smith,  (Gen.)   George   W., 

173, 188,  195. 

Smith,  Henry.  115,  183. 
Smith,  (Lt.)  Henry  M.,  171. 
Smith,  Horatio  G.,  85. 
Smith,  H.  O.,  272. 
Smith,  James,  155,   164, 166, 

481. 

Smith,  J.  A.,  115, 156,  269. 
Smith,  Jere,  88. 
Smith,  John,  40. 
Smith,  (Gen.)  John  C.,  195. 

375. 

Smith.  (Capt.)  John  G.,  190. 
Smith,  John  L..  117. 
Smith,  Joseph  E.,  i-28. 
Smith,  Matthias,  85,  01. 
Smith,  Michael  P.,  116, 117. 
Smith,  Orson,  112,  255,  332, 

335.  340,  341,  342,  mi. 
Smiih.  Owen  E.,  158. 
Smith,  Perry  H.,  221,430,421. 
Smith,  Philip.  40. 
Smith,  R.  J.,  559. 
Smith.  (Gen.)    Robert  W., 

166.  195. 
Smith,  Sidney,  222,  227,  230, 

352. 

Smith.  S.  A.,  153, 170. 
Smith,  Samuel  L.,  103. 
Smith,  (Capt.)  Samuel   S., 

167. 

Smitl,  Theodore,  386. 
Smith,  Theophilus   W.,  82, 

«T,  102,  415 
Smith,  (Lieut.)  Thomas  J., 

165. 

Smith.  (Lirut.)  U/.zel  P.,167 
Smith,  William, 88. 
Smith,  William  Henry,  2.V.', 
306. 


Smith,  William  P.,  551. 
Smith,  (George)  and  Co.,541 

558. 

Smith,  (Ira)  and  Co.,  392. 
Smith   and    Nixon's    Hall, 

erected,  150. 

Smith,  Pollard  and  Co.,  153. 
Smyth,  John  M.,  228.253,281. 
Snell,  William  O.,  115. 
Snider,  J.  H.,436. 
Snow,    (Sergt.)     Chauncey 

H.,117. 

Snow,  Edgar  M..  551. 
Snow,  George  W.,  89,  91,  94, 

132,  267,  268,  281,  379,  3S1. 
Snow,  (George  W.)  and  Co., 

381. 

Snow  and  Spear,  661. 
Snowhook,  William  B.,  96, 

109,  115,148,170,306. 
Snyder,  (Capt.)  Henry  N., 

158,  168. 

Soap  and  Candles,   manu- 
facture of,  in  1890.  240. 
Society,  contrast   between 

early  and  later,  105    106; 

reviewed   and  criticised, 
283  et  seg. 
Soil,  character  of,  around 

Chicago.  250. 
Soldiers'  Home.  196,  197. 
Soldiers'  Rest,  180, 197. 
Somers,  Richard.  226,562,563. 
Sommer,  Frederick,  226. 
Sonera  Railway,  502. 
Sons  of  Liberty,  a  disloyal 

organization,  178;coward- 

ice  of,  179,  ISO;  present  in 

Chicago,  135. 
Soper,  A.  C.,  386. 
Soper,  James  C.,  387,  388. 
South  America,  the  Illinois 

Central  a  channel  of  trade 

with,  476. 

South  Branch  Dock  Com- 
pany, 385. 
South  Chicago  and  Western 

Railroad  Company,  506. 
South  Side  State  Bank,  528, 

529. 

Southeiland  and  Co.,  381. 
Southern  Kansas  Railway, 

503. 

Southern   Minnesota  Bail- 
road,  490. 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 

515. 
Southern    Pacific  Railroad 

(of  Calif orn ia)  ,50 1 , 502, 503. 
Southern   Securities,   as  a 

basis  for   currency,   518, 

520,  5S8. 

Southern  Trade,  290, 403.404. 
Southworth,  W.  L.,383,  384. 
Spaids,  (Lt.)  Commodore  C., 

164. 

Spalding,  E.  G.,  110. 
8paldlug,(Caut.)  Joel  J.,173. 
"pslding,  T.  F.,267,  268. 
Spalding,  T.  S.,  3:9. 
Sparrestrom,  (Capt.)  Fred- 
erick 168. 
Spauldiug,   Jesse,  226,   252, 

306,  383. 

Spaulding,  William,  155. 
Speare.Alden,  506. 
Speculation,  mania  for,  98. 
Speer,  Isaac.  115. 
Speer,  J.,  156. 
Spencer,  D.  D.,  521. 
Spi-ncer,  Hamilton,  480. 
Spencer,  John  C.,  110. 
Spicer,  (Lt.;  Forest  D.,  166. 
Spies,  Auirust,  264. 
Spink,  Alfred,  519. 
Spink,  (Capt.)  John  W.,173, 

188. 

Sprague,  Albert  A.,  487. 
Si.niL'U^,  G.  A.,  156. 
,-l>r;t(!iii',  I'reston   and  Co., 

870. 
Sp-airue,  Warner  and  Co. 

294. 
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Spring,  Giles,  103,  114. 

Springer,  j.  D.,  505,  508. 

Springfield,  (IlJs. )  popula- 
tion of,  84;  renel  prison- 
ers at.  178;  supplies  sent 
from,  210. 

Springfield  Light  Artillery, 
175. 

Sproat,  Granville  T.,  93,  9t. 

Spruauee, Priestley  and  Co., 
330. 

Squires,  Charles,  r,59. 

Sc.Clair,  (General)  Arthur, 
30,  48,  88. 

St.  Cosine,  Father,  26. 

St.  Cyr,  (Father)John  Mary 
Irenaeus,  92. 

St. James  Episcopal  Church, 
organization  of,  9i. 

St.  James  Hotel,  563. 

St.  John,  E.,  46J. 

St.  John,  William  L.,  456.457. 

St.  Joseph  and  Des  Moines 
Railroad,  445,  446 

St.  Joseph  and  Grand  Is- 
land Railroad,  515. 

St.  Joseph  and  Iowa  Kail- 
road,  461. 

St.  Joseph  and  Nebraska 
Railroad,  449. 

St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, 197. 

St.  Louis,  as  a  distributing 
point,  477;  fire  engines 
and  supplies  sent  from, 
210;  municipal  expendi- 
tures of,  per  capita,  240; 
statistics  relative  to 
streets,  sewers  and  police 
and  fire  departments,  239; 
treaty  of,  81. 

St.  Louis  and  San  Franicsco 
Railroad,  501, 505. 

St.  Louis,  Jacksonville  and 
Chicago  Railroad,  181,485. 

St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and 
Northern  Kailroad,  481. 
483,  499. 

St.  Louis,  Keokuk  and 
Northwestern  Kailroad, 

St.  tiouis,  Rock  Island  and 
Chicago,  Railroad,  144. 

St.  Patrick's  Day,  first  cele- 
brated in  Chicago,  112. 

St.  Paul,  growth  of,  447. 

St.  Paul  &  Duluth  Railroad 
tributary  to  Chicago,  515. 

St  Paul  &  St.  Croit  Falls 
Railroad.  514. 

St.  Paul  Elevator,  The,  516. 

Stafford,  J.  F.,  221. 

Stager,  (Gen.)  Anson,  195, 

St  im'me-'-field,  John,  254. 

Stampoffski,  (Capt.)  Ber- 
nard, 164. 

Stanrt.tn,  (Maj.»  Julius  T., 
160. 

Standard,  The,  2  '2. 

Stunriish,  Morton,  393. 

Stnnfleld,  ThomasS.,  110. 

Stanford,  George  W,,  210. 

Stanley,  General,  182. 

Stinnard,  E.  C.,  352. 

Stunton,  Edwia  L.,  168. 

Stanwood,  H.  P.,  421,  422. 

Stuiiwood  &  Tlpton  Kail- 
road,  426. 

Star  &  Crescent  Mills,  404. 

St>.ir  Mills.  The,  402. 

Starkweather,  Ferdinand, 
183. 

Starr,  James,  40. 

Starring,  (Col.)  Frederick 
A.,  168.171,  195. 

State  Hank,  Chicago, 
bra-ch  of,  95,  96. 128. 

State  HUIIK  nf  Chicago,  523, 
526,  f>27,  528,  529. 

State  Bank  of  Ilinois,  517. 

State  Banks,  collapse  of, 
520;  iu  Chicago,  526  ct  seq. 


early  currency  of,  irre- 
deemable, 128 ;  winding 
up  of,  140. 

State  Savings  Bank.  (•SO. 

State  Street  Market,  54. 

Stauber,  Frank  A..  226,  253. 

Stearns,  John  K.,  559. 

Stearns,  M.  C.,  153, 196. 

Steel,  George,  390. 

Steel,  Solomon  C.,  264. 

Steel,  (George)  &  Co.,  391, 
393. 

Steele,  Ashbel,  113. 

Steele,  Edward  J.,  260. 

Steele,  (Capt.)  James,  158. 

Steele,  (Capt.)  William  J., 

Steers  &  Co.,  381. 
Steever,  J.  G.,  358,  360,  363. 
Steffens,  (Capt.)  A.,  183. 
Steinhouse.     August,    117, 

118. 

Stemple,  Augustus,  117. 
Sten,     (Capt.)     Anthony, 

160. 

Stensland,  P.  O.,  326. 
Stevens,  B.  B.,  335. 
Stevens,  John,  454. 
Stevens.  (Lt)  Sylvanus  II., 

170. 

Stevens  &  Willard,  562. 
Stevens,  Lane  &Co.,  402. 
Stevenson,  Alexander   P., 

140,  162. 
Stevenson,   (Lieut)   Louis 

G.,  16:). 
Stevenson,  (Lieut.)  W.   C. 

G.  L.,  168. 
Stevenson(Robert)  and  Co.. 

302. 

Stevers  and  Brown,  328. 
Stewart,  (Adit.)  Alexander, 

165. 

Stewart,  A.  A.,  557. 
Stewart,  Alexander  T.,  311, 

290. 
Stewart,  Hart  L.,   115,  116, 

148,  548,  563. 
Stewart,  John  W.,  ?26. 
Stewart,  (Gov.)  William  A., 

195. 
Stewart,  (Col.)   William  S., 

168. 

Stewart  House,  563. 
Steward,  G.  and  J.  W.,  391, 

393. 
Steward,  Sanger  and  Holi- 

han,  393. 

Stickney,  (Lt.)  Clifford,  171. 
Stickney,  Edward  S.,  398. 
Stickney,  William  H.,   133, 

228. 

Stiles,  Israel  N.,  219,  226. 
St'les,  Josiah,   335,  341,  342, 

362. 

Stiilman,  Major,  115,116. 
Summing,  Theodor1,  244. 
Stipp.  John  H  ,  441. 
Stivers,(Adjt.)James  B.,163. 
Stoek  yards,  early.  123. 
Stock  Yards,    enumerated, 

391,392. 
Stockbridge,  George  E.,383, 

384. 
Stockton,     CGen.)    Joseph, 

171,195. 

Stockton,  (Lt.-Col.)  187. 
Stockton    (J.),  White   and 

Co.,  Hi 

Stoddard,  Alfred  M.,  562 
Stores,   (Gen.)    James   H., 

170,  195. 

Stokes'  Battery,  170, 194. 
Stolbrand,  (Gen.)Charles  J., 

163.195. 

Stolbrand's  Batterv,  168. 
Stone,  A.  J.,551 
Stone,  Bradford,  156. 
Stone,  Charles  L.,  497. 
Stone,  Clement  C,  115. 
Stone,  George  F.,  349,  351, 

35.',   :-54,  3:>6,  ?57,   3c8,   360, 

361,362,  303. 


Stone,  H.  O.,  95. 
Stone.  John,  112. 
Stone,  Leander,  218. 
Stone,  Melville  E.,  222. 
Stone,  Rensselaer,  226,  252. 
Stone,  Samuel,  156,  3U5. 
Storck,  Carl,  160. 
Storck,  Charles,  165. 
Storrow,  Samuel  A.,  66. 
Storrs,  Emory  A.,  352. 
Sroughton,  (Chaplain)  John 

C.,  175. 

Stout,  Thpmas  W.,  226. 
"  Stove-Pipe  "    Ordinance, 

266,  26  r. 

Stow,  W.  H.,  268,  269. 
Stow,  William  H.,  115. 
Stowe,  (Lieut.)  George  R., 

165. 

Strahan  and  Scott,  517,  536. 
Strauss,  Yondorf  and  Rose, 

296. 

Strebel,  John  W.,  117. 
Street,  (Lt.)  Nathaniel,  189. 
Street,  (R.  R.)  and  Co.,  303. 
street  (Jars,  first,  127. 
Street  Railways,  mileage  of, 

247. 

Streets,  mileage  of,  in  Chi- 
cago,     compared     with 

other  cities,  234,  239,  242. 

mileage  of,  increased,  234; 

total  mileage  of,  Z35,  239. 

247 

Streh,J.  W.,269. 
Strike   (Labor),    the   great 

railroad,  of  1877,  222,  223. 
Strode,  James  M.,  115. 
Stroh,  Gotrich,  117. 
Strong,  (Maj.)  Cephas,  165. 
Strong,  George,  140. 
Strong,  Henry,  505. 
Strong,  William  B.,  505. 
Strong,  (Gen.)  William  E., 

19V 

Strother,  Tiolton  P.,  148, 306. 
Strube,  (Lieut.)  Joseph,  172. 
Struckmaii,  George  G.,  2_'8, 

243,  244. 

Stryker,  John,  454. 
Stuart,  (Gen.)   David,  162, 

195. 

Stuart,  (Col.)  Owen.  174,189. 
Stuart,  William.  102, 115,148. 
Stuart,  (Col.)  William  S., 187. 
Stuber,  (Lieut.)  John,  166. 
Stuckart,  Henry,  234. 
Stueven,  (Lt.)  Charles,  172. 
"Stump-Tail"  currency,519, 

538. 

Sturges,  George,  332,  362. 
Sturges,  Jonathan,  466,467, 

468. 

Sturges,  Solomon,  158. 
Sturges,  Thorn  -s  F.,  457. 
Sturges  Rifles,  The,  15!*. 
Sturges,  (George    and  Co., 

154. 

Sturgis  B.,520. 
Sturgis,  Buckingham   and 

Co.,  153. 

Sturgis  Brothers,  530. 
Styles,  Charles   117. 
Suburban  Train  Service. (77. 
Subways,     for      telegraph 

wires,  231. 

Sugg,  George  P.,  238,  251. 
Sullivan,  Alexander,  225. 
Sullivan,  Andrew  J.,  253. 
Sullivan,  A.  W.,  479. 
Sullivan,  David.  244. 
Sullivan,  B.  O.,  156 
Sullivan,  Jeremiah,  117. 
Sullivan,  J.  E..  204. 
Sullivan,  M.,  274 
Sul  ivan,  Michael,  139. 
Sullivan,  Stephen  K.,  241. 
Sullivan.  W.  K.,  227. 
Snndelius,  Peter  A.,  244. 
Superintendent  of  Police, 

creation  of  office  of,  220. 
Surdnm,  S.  .7..  2U9 
Surjrlmor,  V.  H.,  551. 


Suther  and,  S.  P.,  382. 
Suttonneld,  John,  40. 
Swain,  (Capt.)  William  S., 

163. 

Swallow,  W.  K.,  564. 
Swan,  (Lt.)  James  H.,  175. 
Swan,  Theodore,  387. 
Swan,  T.  H.,  384.386. 
Swan,   (Capt.)   William  S., 

185. 
Swartout,    (Q.  M.)  Edward 

D.,  162. 

Swearingen,  James  S.,  35. 
Sweeney,  John,  253. 
Sweeney,  M..  226. 
Sweet.  Ada  C.,  252. 
Sweet,  Alanson,  88,  89,   90, 

561. 
Sweet,(Gen.) Benjamin,  J., 

177,180, 252. 
Sweet,  Henry,  226. 
Sweet,  Richard.  89. 
S  weenie,  Dennis  J.,  235, 234, 

237,  248,  -'53,  273,  274,  281. 
Swett,  Leonard,  2t>4. 
Swift,  David,  254. 
Swift,  Elijah,  513. 
Swift,  George  B.,  226,  233. 
Swift,  Richard  K.,   152,  153, 

154,  155.  156,  518,  530. 
Swift  and  Co.,  396,  398. 
Swift's  Bank,  519, 
Swigart,  Charles  F.,  254. 
Sykes,  Martin  L.  (Jr.),  394, 

«1,  422,  4  (7. 
Syracuse,    contribution  to 

relief  fund  by,  210. 


Taber  and  Hawk,  563. 
Tacoma  Building,  250. 
Taft,  L.  B.,  133, 139. 
Taite,  (Lt.)  P    G.,  189. 
Talbot,  Hall  P.,  166. 
Talcott,  Edward  B.,  97,  421. 
Talcott,  Mancel,  139,  266,398. 
Talcott,  T.  L.,  200. 
Talmage,  N.  P.,  110. 
Tallmadge,  Samuel  W.,  115. 
Talon,  M..  13,  14. 
Tanner,  (Dr.)  H.B..48. 
Tanner,  John  B.,  243. 
Tannery,  first  in  Chicago, 

Tansey,  Robert  P.,  4  SO. 
Taplin,  F.  W.,  274. 
Tappan,  Alexander  H.,  117. 
Tappen,  Charles  S.,  421. 
Taruow,  Charles,  236. 
Tavern   Charges,  fixed   by 

law,  560. 

Tavern  Licenses,  78. 
Taxes.amount  of  ,at  various 

times,  75,  107.  141,225. 
Taylor,  Abner,  244,  245. 
Taylor,  Alauson  H.,  88,  90. 
'i  aylor,  Augustin  D.,  96,379. 
Taylor,  A.  W.,  88. 
Taylor,   Charles,  90,  91 ,  115. 

547. 

Taylor,  Charles  M.,  226. 
Taylor,  Edward  D.,  95,  416, 

517. 

Taylor,  Fdward  S.,  244. 
Taylor,  (Gen.)  Eira,  133.166, 

195. 

Taylor,  Francis  C.,  1'S, 
Taylor,  Francis  H.,  103,  110. 
Tavlor,  George,  210. 
Taylor,  George  H.,  281, 
Taylor,  James  A.,  244. 
Taylor,  James  B.,  328. 
Taylor,  Reuben,  156. 
Taylor,  Solomon,  103,  269. 
Taylor,  W.  H.,  26.1. 
Taylor,  (Gen.)  Zaehary.  117 
Taylor  and  Spalding,  379. 
Taylor's  Mattery,  181, 193. 
Teail,  E.  M  .?.». 
Teahon,  (Lt.)  Joseph,  174. 
Tecutnseh,  10,  69. 
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"Telegraph"  (a  vessel),  87, 

Telegraph  Wires,  subways 
for,  231;  miles  of  in  Chi- 
cago in  1891,247. 

Telegraphic  Dispatch,  arst. 

Temple,  John  H.,  117. 

Temple,  John  T.,  90,  91. 

Temple,  (Lieut.)  Morris,lf.9, 
167. 

Temple,  Peter,  416. 

Temple  Building,  92,  251. 

Templeton,  R.  T.,453. 

Tenbroeck,  William,  256. 

Tennessee  and  Mississippi 
Railroad,  473. 

Tenney,  Amos,  495 

Terre  Haute,  Alton  and  St. 
Louis  Railroad,  470. 

Terre  Haute  and  Chicago 
Railroad.  495. 

Thanksgiving-Day,  first  ob- 
servance of,  in  Chicago, 
112. 

Thayer,  (Jr.)  Nathaniel,  401, 
433. 

Theatre,  first,  in  Chicago, 
112,  138. 

Thibeaut,  Joseph,  85. 

Thiele,  Emil,  251,  252. 

Thielemann,  Coh.nel.  192. 

Thieleman.fMajorj  Milo,168 

Thielman,  (Capt.)  Christian, 
166. 

Thielman's  Battalion.  166. 

Thielecke,  Harry,  557. 

Thiem,  Robert,  2:7. 

Thiemann,  William,  252, 

Third  National  Bank,  218, 
520,  522. 

Thirty-Ninth  Illinois  (In- 
fantry) Regiment,161,l81, 
184. 

Thirty-Seventh  Tllinois<  In- 
fantry) Regiment,161,181, 

iss. 

Thirteenth  Illinois  (Caval- 
ry) Regiment,  165, 181,182. 
Thomas,  B.,507. 
Thorn  s,  (Q   M.)  Benjamin 

W..  133, 171. 
Thomas,  ( Lt. )   Calvin  H., 

185. 
Thomas,  ( General )  George 

H.,  184, 188. 
Thomas,  Horace  H.,  228,242, 

*44,  251. 

Thomas,  Jesse  B.,  82. 
Thomas,  (Jr.)  Jesse  B.,  416. 
Thomas,  Juhn  W.  E.,  228, 

244. 
Thompson,  (Capt.)  Charles 

E.,  156, 171. 
Thompson,  Eli,  210. 
Thompson,  Enoch, 85. 
Thompson,  Harvev  M.,  226. 
Thompson,  H.  P..  22<i. 
Thompson,  Jacob,  17S. 
Thompson!,  John   A.,  Io2. 

154. 

Thompson,  J.  K..  218,  225. 
Thompson,  John  L.,  226. 
Thompson,  (Mrs.)  Lucretia, 

112. 

Thompson,  Oliver  II.,  115. 
Thompson,  Richard  S.,  227. 
Thompson,  Robert,  88. 
Thompson,  Seth,  40. 
Thompson,  William,  272. 
Thompson,William  H.,228. 
Thomson,  C.  C.,  384. 
Thorn,  J.  H.,  562. 
Thorndike,  S.  L.,   505. 
Thornton,  Freeman.  117. 
Thornton,  William  F.,  M3. 
Thornton,  William  A.,  117. 
Thornton,  William  F.,  97. 
Thiall,  William  A.,  432. 
Throop,  Amos  G.,  132,  133, 

138, 139,  198,  226. 
Throop,  (Lt.)  George,  175. 
Throop,  Lamed  &  Co.,  382. 


Throop,  Walt  &  Co.,  381. 
Tibbets,   (Lieut.)  William, 

158. 
Tiedeman,  Jacob   H.,  253, 

254. 

Tiffany,  Lysander,  159.  1C9. 
Tiffany,  (Rev.)  O.   H.,  198, 

326. 

Tilden,  Samuel  J.,  2?4,  420. 
Tilden,  William  M.,  242. 
Till'prd,  (Sergt.)  Augustus, 

Tilto'n,  (Capt.)  Albert  M., 
185. 

Tin  Plates,  relative  prices 
of,  in  1872  and  18:5,301. 

Tinkham,  Edward  I.,  107, 
153,  154,  170,  269,  518,  538. 

Tinkham.  (Mrs.)  Smith,  196. 

Tinyon,  M.,  255. 

Title  Guarantee  &  Trust 
Co.,  5i7. 

Titsworth,  A.  D.,  139,  258, 
259,  266. 

Titsworth,  (Lieut. )  Sylves- 
ter, 173,  188. 

Tobey,(Lieut.)EdgarP.,167. 

Toi  ey,  Orville  H.,  390. 

Tobey  &  Booth,  390,  39!, 
393. 

Tobias,  Herman,  564. 

Todd,  John,  24. 

Toledo  &  Northwestern 
Railway,  426,  428,  43U. 

Tombien,  Jean  B  ,  85. 

Tompkins,  William  F.,  37". 

Tonnage,  of  vessels  arriv- 
ing at  Chicago,  142;  of 
vessels  cleared  from  Chi- 
cago for  a  series  of  years, 
306. 

Tonty,  Sieur  de,  22,  23. 

To-pe-nee-be,  49. 

Toronto,  contribution  to 
relief  fund  by,  210. 

Torrence,  (Gen.)  Joseph  T., 

Torrey  Bankrupt  Law,  fav- 
ored by  Board  of  Trade, 
869. 

Toune,  Joseph  W.,  562. 

Touzalin,  A.E.,505. 

Towner,  H.  A.,  362. 

Townscnd,  James  J.,  252. 

Townsend  and  Muther,  416. 

Tows,  Francis  H.,  456,457, 
458. 

Tracy,  Elisha  W..  109. 

Tracy,  John  F.,  421,  4';2,  456. 
457,  458. 

Tra<  y,  (Lt.)  Simon  P.,  168. 

Tracy,  William,  226. 

"Tradesmen's"  Engine 
Company,  269. 

Trainor.  Peter,  281. 

Traveler's  House,  93. 

Treasurers  (City),  from 
1870  to  1879,226;1880  to  1893, 
253. 

Treasury  Bank,  520. 

Treat,  Samuel  H ..  110. 

Tree,  Lambert,  243,  264,  277. 

Tremont  House,  105, 125,205; 
burned,  269,  561,564,  56o, 
566. 

Tribune  Company,  153. 

Trimmingham,  R.  N.,  .V9. 

Trinity  (Episcopal)  Church, 
burned,  205. 

Tripp,  Arnold,  254. 

Tripp,  Ezekiel,  562. 

Trowbridge,  S.  G.,  96,  268. 

Trowbridge,  Wing  and 
Swan,  382. 

Troy,  contribution  to  re- 
lief fund  by.  210. 

Triide,  George  A.,  252,  253 

Trumbull,  John  H.,  551. 

Trumbull,  Lyman,  133,200, 
218. 

Trust  Companies,  531. 

Trustees,  of  the  town  of 
Chicago,  91,  96. 


Tucker,  Henry  A.,  419,421, 

519. 
Tucker,  Joseph  H.,  153, 154, 

165, 169. 157. 
Tucker,  William  F.,  398, 520, 

563. 
Tucker,  Bronson  and  Co., 

518. 

Tucaerman,  C.  S.,  505. 
Tuckermanand  Higginson, 

381. 
Tuley,  Murry  F.,  117,  118, 

154,  226. 

Tully,  J.  D.,  226. 
Tunnels  (passenger),   con- 
struction of,  146. 
Turbot,  Peter,  115, 132. 
'iurchm,   (Gen.)   John  B., 

158,  159,  182,  195. 
Turnald,  (Lt.)  Herrick  G., 

Turner,  Captain,  177, 

Turner,  George,  226. 

Turner,  (Adj't  Gen.)  Hora- 
tio N.,  168. 

Turner,  Henry  L.,  551. 

Turner.  John  B.,  124,  2CO, 
416,417,418,419.464. 

Turner,  John  M.,  268,  281, 
382. 

Turner,  Thomas  J.,  3'5. 

Turner  and  Bond,  551. 

Turner  and  Hilliard,  381. 

Turner  and  Nicolls,  393. 

Turner  Union  Cadets,  155. 

Turpin,VirgiEius  A.  ,333,394 

Tu rile,  William,  266. 

Tuthill,  Richard  S.,  221,  226, 
232. 

Turtle,  (Surgeon)  Edward 
B.,  113. 

Tuttle,  Frederick,  96,257,258, 
562. 

Tuttle,  Frederick  C.,  263. 

Tuttle,  (Mrs.)  J.  H.,  188. 

Tuttle,  Green  and  Co.,  382. 

Tuttle,  Hibbard  and  Co.,154. 

Tuttle,  Nelson,  154, 170. 

Tuttle,  Thompson  and  Co., 

Twelfth  Illinois  (Cavalry) 
Regiment.  164,  181,  190,191. 

Twelfth  Illinois  (Infantry) 
Regiment,  158, 181, 186. 

Twentieth  Illinois  (Infan- 
try) Regiment,  159,  181 . 

Twenty-Third  Illinois  (In- 
fantry) Regiment,  159,160, 
181,  182. 

Twenty-Fourth  Illinois  (In- 
fantry) Regiment,  160,1M, 
Ih3. 

Twenty-Fourth  Ohio  Bat- 
tery, 178 

Twenty-Sixth  Illinois  (In- 
fantry) Regiment,  161, 

Twichell,  Ginery,  505. 

Twyeffort,(Lt.)LouisP.,171. 

Tyler,  (Gen.)  Daniel,  177. 

Tyler,  James  D.,  226. 

Tyler,  O.  C.,  117. 
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Ulbrich,  Francis,  139. 

Ulman,  Joseph,  664. 

Underbill,  D.  H.,  390. 

Underbill,  George  W.,  117. 

Underwood,  (Adj.)  Benja- 
min W.,  171, 

Underwood,  John  M.,  380, 
:-81. 

Underwood,  P.  L.,  154,  326, 
327,  302. 

Underwriters'  Association, 
559. 

Underwriters,  Board  of,.V,!l. 

Underwriters,  Exchange, 
559. 

Union  Bank,  519. 

Union  Cadets,  160. 


Union  Defense  Committee, 

170. 
Union  Depot,  erection  of, 

445. 

Uniun  Elevator,  370,  376. 
"Union"   Hose    Company, 

X73. 
Union  National  Bank,  520, 

522,123,524,525. 
Union  Pacinc  Railway,  426, 

429.444,460, 490.  493,  50-',  515. 
Union  Park,  145. 
Union  Stock  Yards,  -01. 
Union   Stock    Yards    and 

Transit  Co.,  392,  394,  E'J6. 
Union  Stock  Yards  Is  ation- 

al  Bank,  520. 
Union  Trust  Co.,  525,  526, 

527,  5U8,  529. 
United  btates  Express  Com  • 

pany,  124. 
United     States      Sanitary 

Commission,  198. 
United  States  Trust  Com- 
pany, 488,  492. 
Unity  Building,  251. 
University  of  Chicago,  149. 
Updike,  Peter  L.,  115,  268. 
Updike  and  Soll'.tt,  661. 
Upbam.  C.  W.,  110. 
Upton,  G.  W.,  207. 
Urbana,  University  at;   tee 

Illinois  University. 
Utesch,  John  W.,  254. 
Uthro,  Christopher  F.,  117. 


Valentine,  J.  R.,  538. 

Valley  Railway  of  Ohio,r>l2. 

Van  Arman,  (Lieut.)  Hir- 
am M.,  168. 

Van  Arman,  John,  152,  154, 
170,  178. 

Van  Buren,  (Adj't.)  Abra- 
ham H.,  169. 

Van  Buren,  Evert,  152. 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  111,112. 

Van  Brunt  and  Watrous, 
391,  39.'. 

Van  Cleave,  James  K.  B., 
246,  ^52,  253. 

Van  Eaton,  David, 85. 

Van  Hoilen,  George,  219, 
221. 

Von  Hoffman,  Louis,  480. 

Van  Horn,  John,  8o.l33,160. 

Van  Horn, Washington.  158. 

Van  Home,  James,  40, 58. 

Van  Nortwick,  John,  417, 
418.  441. 

Van  Oswell,  John  M.,  66,96, 
H6,  2i6,  561. 

Van  Praag,  Solomon,  252. 

Van  Schaick,  H.  G.,  383,384. 

Van  Schaack,  ( Peter)  and 
Sims,  302. 

Van  Side,  Martin.  376. 

Van  Stow,  David,  85. 

Van  Tassel,  Levi  K.,  117. 

Van  Vlissingen,  James  H., 
551,  552. 

Van  Vraukin,  Benjamin. 
117. 

Van  Voorhis,  Dr.  Isaac  V., 
50,  51. 

Vandalia,  populationof,  84. 

Vandenburgh  (Lieut.)  Ab- 
raham, 163. 

Viinderbilt,  Cornelius  (Sr.), 
430,  43^. 

Vanderbilt,CorneliU8  (Jr.), 
434. 

Vanderbilt,  William  H., 
434,  4:>9. 

Vanderbilt,  William  K.,434. 

Vandercook,  C.  R.,  26K. 

Vandever,  William,  453. 

Vardin.  (Capt.)  George, 162. 

Varnum,  Jacob  B.,  77. 

Veraier,  T.  T.,226. 

Vernard,  (Lieut.)  Charles, 
165. 
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Vernou  Park,  145. 
Vessels,  arrivals  and  clear- 

ances of,  142.  247. 
Viaducts,  number   of,  235, 

247. 
Vierling,   Francis  C.,   254. 

551. 
Vincennes,  capture  of,  25. 

26. 
Vincent,   Nelson   and  Co., 

370,  376. 

Viroqua  Railroad,  489. 
Vocke,  William,  160,232,227. 
Vogt,  John,  254. 
Volunteers,  first  call  for, 

152,  153. 

Von  Hollen,  George,  139. 
Voss,  (Col.)  Arno,  132,    164, 

165,  228. 
Voss,(Capt.)  Charles  F.,  165. 


Wabansia  Addition,  97. 
Wabash   Avenue,   (M.  E.) 

Church,  burned,  205. 
Wabash  Elevator,  The,  376, 
Wabash  Hallway,  historical 

sketch  of.  494,  495;  mileage 

of,  tributary  to  Chicago, 

515. 

Wade,  David,  88. 
Wadsworth,  (Mrs.)    E.    G., 

196. 

Wadsworth,  E.  S.,  156,  558. 
Wadsworth,    (Mrs.)  E.   S., 

198. 

Wadsworth,  E.  T.  ,  96. 
Wadsworth,  F.  W.,  272. 
Wadsworth,  (Mrs.)  Henry, 

196. 
Wadsworth,  Julius,  96,  110, 

116,390,558. 

Wadsworth,  Louis  L.,  254. 
Wadsworth,  Philip,  149,  252. 
Wadsworth,  (Capt.)  Samuel 

W.,  158. 

Wadsworth,  (P.)  &  Co.,  295. 
Wadsworth  &  Dyer,  390. 
Wadsworth,  Dyer  &  Chap- 

in,  114,  380,  391  ,  558. 
Wadswonh,    Wells  &  Co., 

154. 

Wager,  Henry  B.,  158. 
Waggoner,     Anthony    L., 

40. 

Wagner,  General,  188. 
Wagner,     (Lieut.)     Louis, 

158. 

Wagner,  William,  160. 
Wahl,  Christian,  133,  139. 
Wahl,  Louis,  225. 
Waite,  Charles  C.,  561,  562. 
Waite,  George  W.,  417. 
Waite,  Horace  F..  227. 
Waite,  (Gen.)  John  M.,  195. 
Waite,  William  E.,  158,  181  . 
Waite,  W.  H.,  519. 
Waldo,  A.  W.,226. 
Walker,  (Capt.)  Augustus, 

89. 

Walker,  Charles,  352,  417. 
Walker,  E.,  326. 
Walker,  (Lieut.)  E.  P.,  189. 
Walker,  (Lieut.)  Frederick, 

164. 
Walker,  (Adj't)  GeorareA., 

164. 

Walker,  George  H.,  88. 
Walker,  Hugh,  541.        « 
Walker,  James,  83,  S6,  116, 

117. 
Walker,  (Rev.)  Jesse,  79,85, 

87,90. 

Walker,  J.  B.,222. 
Walker,  (Adj't.)  J.  D.,  184. 
Walker,  James  M.,401. 
Walker,  Joel,  416. 
Walker.  M.  O.,562. 
Walker  &  Co.,  107. 
Walker,  (James  H.)   &  Co., 

291. 


Walker,  Washburn  &  Co., 
154. 

Walker,  Robert  P.,  551, 

Walkins,  William  W.,  253. 

Wall,  Patrick  J.,  254. 

Wallace,  (Capt.)  Martin, 
159,  160. 

Wallace,  (Lt.-Col.)  Martin 
H.  M.,  149, 164,  195. 

Wallace,  R.M.,230. 

Walluer,  Simon,  258. 

Wallwork,  John.  139. 

Wallworth,  John,  139. 

Walsh,  (Gen.)  Charles,  180. 

Walsh,  David,  139,  25ti. 

Walsh,  David  W..  242. 

Walsh,  James,  226,  244,  253, 
512. 

Walsh,  Joseph  J.,  274,  281. 

Walsh,  L.  J.,  275. 

Walsh,  T.  J.,  228. 

Walters.  Horace,  562. 

Waiters,  J.  C.,  156.  268. 

Walters,  L.,  273,  274,  281. 

Walworth,  (Col,)  Nathan 
H.,184. 

Wanzer,  James,  253. 

Ward,  Bernard,  103, 115. 

Ward,  (Captain)  E.  B.,  410. 

Ward,  (Capt.)  Guy  C.,  182. 

Ward,  (Lt.)  Henry  A.,  171. 

Ward,  James,  198. 

Ward,  James  H.,  243. 

Ward,  Jasper  D.,  133,  139, 
140. 

Wardner,  (Dr.)  Horace,  158. 

Ware,  (Dr.)  John  D.,246. 

Warehouse  Receipts,  char- 
acter of,  as  tecurities, 
370,  375;  frauds  in  issu- 
ance of,  374. 

Warehousemen,  their  posi- 
tion relative  to  grading 
of  grain,  371,  373. 

Warehouses,  legislation  re- 
lative to,  354,  372,  373. 

Warian,  John,  117. 

Warner,  Abraham  J.,  165. 

Warner,  (Capt.)  George  F., 

Warner,  J.  M.,  507. 

Warner,  George  L.,  551. 

Warner,  (Lieut.)  William, 
186,  184. 

Warner,  William  S.,  115. 

Warren,  Francis  W.,  226. 

Warren,  James,  117. 

Warren,  Jeremiah,  110. 

Warren,  June,  117. 

Warren,  Lieut.,  188. 

Warren,  Sarah,  93. 

Warren,  William  E.,  117. 

Warwick  and  C'assidy,  ,C26. 

Washburn,  Elmer,  217,  236, 
246,  266,  398. 

Wasnburn,  George  E  ,  227. 

Washburne.Elihu  B.,24»,538 

Washburne,  Hempsiead, 
233,  246,  247,  248,  249,  253. 

"Washington"  Engine  Com- 
pany, 271. 

Washington  Heights,  an- 
nexed to  Chicago,  237. 

Washington  House,  562. 

Washington  Independent 
Infantry,  1^6. 

Washington  Souare,  145. 

"Washington  Volunteers," 
The,  266. 

Washingtonian  Home,  247. 

Washingtonian  Temper- 
ance Society,  organized, 
112. 

Water  Commissioners, 
Board  of,  124,  217. 

Water  Mains,  extended,278; 
mileage  of,  239,  247. 

Water  Supply,  108,214,234, 
276. 

Water-tax,  revenue  derived 
from,  144. 

Water  Works,  comparative 
statistics  relative  to,  239, 


248,  249;  first  In  Chicago, 

108,  124;   later,  124, 143. 
Waterhouse,(Lt.-Col.)  Allen 

C.,  167. 
Waterhouse's  Battery,  181, 

193. 

Waterman,  A.  N.,  218, 226. 
Waterman,  (Capt.)  George 

I.,  162, 185. 
Waters,  Samuel,  117. 
Wathena     and     Doniphan 

i.ailroad,  499. 

Watkins,  Deborah  Scott, 78. 
Watklns,  John,  90,  91. 
Watkins,  William  H.,  165. 
Watson,  George,  363. 
Watson,  Tower  and  Co.,153. 
Wau-bee-nee-mah,  54. 
Waughop,  J.  W.,  152 
Wayman,  William,  133,227, 

258,  266. 
Wayne,  (General)  Anthony, 

11,  48, 5». 

Wayne  County,  Chicago  in- 
cluded in,  68. 
Weatherford,  William,  92. 
Weaver,  Frederick,  Ii7. 
Weaver,  H .  E.,  612. 
Webb,  (Col.)  William    A., 

162. 
Webber,  (Lt.)  Ambrose  C., 

174. 
Webber,  (Adj't)  Edwin  A., 

165. 
Weber,  Bernard  F.,  228,244, 

254. 

Weber,  John  M.,  258. 
Weber,  Joseph,  2  3. 
Weber  (J.)  and  Co..  297. 
Webster  (Mrs.).  C.  C.,  198. 
Webster,  Daniel,  ill,  465. 
Webster,  (Gen.)  Joseph  D., 

149,  165, 167, 195,  252. 
Webster,    Marsh    and   Co., 

295. 

Weed,  Thurlow,  111,  271. 
Weeks,  Cole,  76. 
Weid,  (Capt.)  Ivor  Alexan- 
der, 172. 

Weinhardt,  Herman,  258. 
Weiss,  (George  A.)  and  Co., 

376. 

Welch,  Michael,  79. 
Welch,  W.,  352. 
Welling,  J.  C.,  479. 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  115. 
Wellington,  J.,  112. 
Wellmaker,  John,  83,  85,  87. 
Wells,  (Capt.)  Elisha,   116, 

Wells,  F.  C.  and  M.  D.,  297. 
Wells,  H.  W.,  5.8. 
Wells,  Samuel,  48,  52. 
Wells.  William,  24,  48,  49,50, 

52,  54,  55,  59. 
Wells,  William  H.,  218. 
Wells,  (M.  D.)  and  Co.,  300. 
Welsh,  David,  129. 
Welsh,  Michael,  85. 
Wendell,  A.,  244. 
Wendt,  Henry,  133  160. 
Weniger,  Benedict,  166. 
Wenter,  Frederick,  117. 
Wenthe  and  Messinger,  326. 
Wentworth,  (Jr.)  Elijah, 88. 
Wentworth.    <Sr.)     Elijah, 

72,  86,  88,  90,  560. 
Wentworth,  George  I.,  85. 
Weutworth,  G.  W  ,  132. 
Wentworth.  John,  31,  34,53, 

89,    98,    ICO,    101,    109,  129, 

13! ,  132,  134,   136,   1S8,    146, 

152,    153,   200,   218,  226.  25, 

244,  256,  258,  2G6,  274,   394, 

465, 
Wentworth,  Moses  J.,  227, 

228. 
Wentworth,     William    F., 

138,  563. 
Wentz,  (Capt.)  George  H,, 

163. 

Wesencroft,  William,  112. 
West,  Emanuel  J.,  82. 


West  Division  Railway 
Company,  147. 

West  Indies,  the  Illinois 
Central  a  channel  for 
trade  with  the,  476. 

West  Market  Hall,  war 
meeting  at,  154. 

West  Roseland,  annexed  to 
Chicago,  237. 

Westcott,  (Capt.)  Henry  F., 
162,  185. 

Western  Fire  and  Marine 
Insurance  Company,  519. 

Western  Iowa  Railroad,446. 

Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.,  124. 

Westfall,  P.  R.,  520. 

Weston  and  Baxter,  154. 

Wetherell,  Oscar  D.,  253. 

Wetherell,  (Q.  M.)  Robert 
W.,  159. 

Wetterer,  Peter  S.,  326. 

Wharton,  (Lieut.)  Clifton 
T.,  159. 

Wheat,  exports  of,  108; 
grading  of,  370,  371,  37:;, 
374;  prices  of.  353,  356,  357, 
365;  receipts  and  ship- 
ments of,  201,  241,  356,  357, 
i)58,  368,  369. 

Wheaton,   (Lt.)  James  A., 

Wheeler,  C.  C.,  421,  422,  505. 
Wheeler,  C.  T.,  153,  t62. 
Wheeler,  C.  W.,  335. 
Wheeler,  Captain.  184. 
Wheeler,  (Lt.)  Edward  G., 

176. 

Wheeler,  George,  541. 
Wheeler,  George  W.,   419, 

421. 

Wheeler,  Hiram,  153,  361. 
White,  (Gen.)  Julius,  195. 
Wheeler,  J.  R.,  253. 
Wheeler,  William,  115,  133, 

156,226. 

Wheeler's  (Hiram)  Eleva- 
tor, 370. 

Wheelock,  William  W.,  232. 
Whelan,   William   P.,   253, 

258. 
Whipple,   (E.  W.)  and  Co., 

B82. 
Whiskey,  Indians'  fondness 

for,  38. 

Whistler,  George  W.,  35. 
Whistler,  James  Macneil,36 
Whistler,  John,  35,  36,  39. 
W_histler,  William,  35,  36,37, 

Whitak'er/George  S.,  226. 
Whitbeck,  Seymour,  117. 
Whitcomb,  Lot,  116,  541. 
White,  Alexander.  154,  253. 
White,  Andrew,  110. 
White,  George  E.,  226,   228, 

244,  253,  387. 
White,  Hausford,  352. 
White,  Joseph  B.,  480. 
White,  Julius,  148, 161,  183, 

306,  558. 

White,  Liberty,  43. 
White,   (Capt.)  Lyman  A., 

167. 
White,  (Capt.)  Patrick  H., 

167,  175. 

White,  Randall  H.,  244. 
White,  Thomas  P.,  117. 
White,  S.  F.,  295. 
White,  William  G.,  139,  170. 
White,  William  N.,  489. 
White  Raccoon,  59. 
Whitehead,  Edward  J.,  244, 

252. 

Whitehead,  Henry,  90. 
Whitehead,   John    P.,   £05, 

506. 
Whiting,    (Capt.)    Thomas, 

188. 
Whiting,  (Capt.)    Webster 

A.,  173. 

Whitman,  J.  M.,  432. 
Whitmarsh,  J.C.,  153. 


INDEX. 


Whitmore,  Frank,  559. 
Whitney,  William  L.,  109. 
Whittaker,  P.  A.,  454. 
Whittemore,  D.  j    494 
Whittle,  Daniel  W.,  170, 171, 

Io7. 

Wicker,  C.  G.,  139, 154,  237. 
Wicker,  H.  C.,48, 


Wier,  J.  B.,  269. 
Wigwam,  The,"  war  meet- 
ings at,  156, 157. 

Wilburn,  John  S.,  83. 

Wilce,  E.  Harvey,  3S7. 

Wilce,  Thomas,  218,  226 

Wilcox,  (Capt.)  D.,  77. 

Wilcox,  (Capt.)  Edward  P., 
1B7. 

Wilcox,  Elijah,  416. 

Wilcox,  H.  M.,  155. 

Wilcox,  (Lt.)S. P.,  193. 

Wi  cox,  (S.  N.)  and  Co.,  383. 

Vi  cox,  Lyon  and  Co.,  382. 

Wild,  Theodore,  160. 

'Wild  Cat"  Currency,  519, 

Wild  Onion  River,  see  Chi- 
cago River. 
WJhle  (Jr.),  James  and  Co. 

Wilder,  (Lieut.)  Charles  J., 

161. 

Wilder,  E.  C.,  170. 
Wilder,  Edward,  505, 506. 
Wilder,  Lieutenant,  184. 
Wilder,  N.  P.,  145. 
Wilemet,  see  Ouilmette. 
Wiley,  Adam,  117. 
Wiley,  Leroy  M.,  467,  468. 
Wilk,  William  F..  244  252. 
Wilkinson,  (Gen.)  James,35. 
Wilkinson,  John,  437,488 
Wgill  County ,a  part  of  Cook, 

Willard,  (Capt.)  Charles  M., 

166. 
Willard,  Elisha  W.,  153, 154, 

Willard,  H.  F..  562. 
Willard.  Lucius  A.,  133. 
Willard's  Battery,  181, 193 
Willentzki,  (Capt.)  Ivanoff, 

169. 

Willett,  Freeman,  117. 
'William  Penn"(a  steamer), 

Williams,  (Capt.)  Charles  D. 

UN  1«)9,  167. 

Williams,  E.  B.,  90,  96,  115, 

133. 

Williams,  George  E.,  170. 
Williams,  George  H.,  110. 
Williams,  George  T.,  398. 
Williams,  H.,  266. 
Williams,  H.  G.,  272. 
Williams,  (Lt.)  Henry  M., 


Wi!sam'  (Capt.)  Isaiah  H., 

Williams,  James,  117. 
William*,  John  M.,  382. 
Williams.  (Capt.)  John   T., 

175. 

Williams,  Mrs.  Mary  Clark, 

Williams  (Jr.),  Norman,170. 
Williams,  Head  A.,  133. 
Williams,   Robert  A.,   274, 

88Zi 
Williams,  Shaw,  272. 


w'»iams.    (Read    A.)   and 

^O.,  oo£. 

Williamson,  A.  D.,  557 
Williamson,  Rollin  S.,  227. 
Wil  lien's  Brigade,  189. 
Wil  oughby  and  Hill,  297. 
Wills,  John,  117. 
Wilmarth,  Homer,  133,  139. 
Wilmot,  Georg-e  P.  117. 
Wilson,  Benjamin  M.,  228. 
Wilson,  Charles  L.,  95,  199 
Wilson,  (Lieut.)  Frank  C., 

Wilson,  John  C.,  115. 
WUsoii,  John  L.,  79,  95,  267, 

Wilson,  John  M.,  153,154,156. 
Wilson,  Joseph.  115. 
Wilson,  Richard  L.,  109,148. 
Wilson,  (Lt.)  Robert,  174. 
Wilson,  (Judge)  Robert  8., 

Wilson,  S.  M.,  139,  153 
Wilson,  Walter  H..  551. 
Windsor  Hotel,  565. 
Winne,  Killian,  563. 
Winne,  W.  N.  D.,  494. 
Winnebago  War,  76. 


Winnemeg,  46, 55. 

Winona  and  St.  Peter  Rail- 
road, 422,  425,  426,  428. 

Wiuship(Lt)  James.  173. 

Winslow,  (Capt.)  John  P., 
163. 

Winston,  F.  H.,  394. 

Winston,  Frederick  S.,  230 

Winters,  (Maj.)  J.  G.,  186. 

Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
Railroad,  514. 

Wisconsin  Central  R  a  i  1- 
road,  491,  514,  515. 

Wisconsin  Fire  and  Marine 
Insurance  Co.,  519,  536. 

Wisconsin  Valley  Railroad, 

Wise,  (Lt.)  George  C.,  168. 
Wise,  John,  117. 
Winer,  Frank  J.,  244. 
Witbeck,  Henry,  226. 
Withrow,  Thomas  P.,  462 
Wolcott,  (Dr.)  Alexander, 


36,38,^,71,76,77,78,79, 
Wolcott,  E.  G.,  362. 
Wolcott, (Capt.)  Edward  A., 

166. 

Wolcott,  G.  G.,  383. 
Wolcott,  William,  455. 
Wolcott'8  Addition,  97,  98. 
5SS'  (fieut->  George,  166. 
Wolf,  Henry  D.,  479 
Wolf-Point  Tavern,  72,  93, 

Wood,  Eliphalet,  154. 
Wood,  Erwiu  E.,  244. 
Wood,  General,  188 
Wood,  J.  N.,  487 
Wood,  (Maj.)  John,  168. 
Wood,  (Lt.)  Orlando  S.,168 
Wood,  (Capt.)  Peter  P.,  167'. 
Wood,  R.  E.,  153. 
Wood,  S,  N..  505. 
WL0<159CaPt')  Washington 
Wood's  Battery,  193. 
Wood  and  Best,  382. 
Woodard,  John  W.,  254 
Woodard,  Willard,  139,  218 
Woodard,  William,  2«w 


200,226. 
Woodruff,  (Capt.)  John  G., 

Woodruff  House,  563. 

Woodward,  (uapt.)  Frank 
J.,  175. 

Woodworth.  James  H.,  103, 
109,  114,  115,  119,  131  132 
156,  197, 519, 520.  '  ' 

Woodworth,  (Mrs.)  J.  H., 
196. 

Wool,  exports  of,  108;  move- 
ment of,  363,  364;  New 
York  prices  of,  between 
1861  and  1878,  223. 

Wool  Trade,  history  of  ,408, 

Woolen  Goods,  production 

and  prices  of,  409. 
Wooley,  Jedediah,  83, 86, 88. 
Woolworth,  C.  D.,  563 
Woolworth,  S.  T.  117. 
Wooster,   Hough  and  Co., 

Worcester,  Edwin  D.,  434. 
World's  Columbian  Expo- 
sition, 249. 
Worley,  R.  H.,  564. 
Worrell,  John,  117 
Worthingham,  William,  90. 
Worthington,  W.,  266. 
Wright,  Andrew,  133. 

Wright,  Edward,  117. 
Wright,  H.  P.,  221. 
Wright,  J.,  218. 


xxxvii 

Wright,  John  S.,  89,  91,  93, 
109,465,541,544. 

c  f  ni  w'"001-'  Joseph 

Wright,  N.  G.,95. 
Wright,  Silas,  111. 
Wright,  Thomas  S.,  462 
Wright,  Timothy,  381. 
Wright,  T.  G.,  96. 
Wright,  Walter,  96. 
Wright,  William  P.,  244. 
Wright  and  Tyrrell,  153. 
Wright's  Hotel,  563. 
Wrpse,  (Sergt.)  Alfred,  117. 
Wrightman,  (Capt.)  James, 

18*. 

Wycoff,  Peter,  85. 
Wyman,  (Col.)  John  B.,158, 
18™, 

William 


Yates,  H.  H.,  156,564. 
Yates,  (Maj.)   Lucius  H 

1(4. 
Yates,  (Gov.)  Richard,  114 

139,  140,  153,  154,  155  166 

168.  169,  172,  b7.  326  ' 

Yates'  Phalanx,  The,  161. 
Yazqp  &  Mississippi  Valley 

Railroad,  473,  474 
Yoe,  Peter  L.,  153,  154,  156. 
Yore,  Lawrence  A.,  253 
Yosemite,"  The,  280. 
Young,  (Lt.)  E.  D.,  189. 

^ouns-  (Lieut.)  Frederick 
w . ,  167. 

Young,  J.  E.,  495. 
Young,  James  C.,  117 
Young,  James  H.,  420, 421 
Young,  (Lieut.)  John,  139. 
Young,  Philip,  254,  258 

Mn|>'    (Judgie)    R'chard 
You"ng,'(Jr.)  William,  253. 

S,B'?g   Amerioan    House, 
Young  Brothers  &  Co.,  295. 
Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation,  128, 171, 196, 199 
loung  Men's  Library   As- 
sociation, 128. 


ZaBrima'    (Lieut)    Ehas 

Zander,  E.  W.,55i 
Zarley,  J.  W.,  88 
Zeigler,  (Lt.)  Frederic,  183. 
/eisler,  Slgmund,  284. 

mff™8"'  H'  w''  132» 

ZoOphytes,  4,  6. 


ERRATA. 


Page  25 — Column  1,  14th  line:  For  "or,"  read  "on." 
Page  28— Column  2,   13th  line:    For    "lame"  read 

"fame." 
Page  29— Column  2,   12th  line:     For    "call"    read 

"called." 

Page  84 — Column   2,  2nd  line:    For   "bond"  read 
"bar." 

Page  35 — Column  1,  32nd  line:  For  "Grenville" read 

"Greenville."    Column  2,  8th  line  for  "1822" 

read  "1802." 
Page  52 — Column  1,  25th  line:   For  "Suttler"  read 

"Sutler."    Column    2,     17th    line  for   "in" 

read  "the." 
Page  53— Column  1,  18th  and  25th  lines:  For  "Mr." 

read  "Mrs." 

Page  61 — Column  1,  note:  For  "start"  read  "stop." 
Page  68— Column  2,  6th  line:    For    "third"    read 

"fifth."    Column  2,  16th  line:  After  "Illinois 

county"  insert   "after  the  organization  of  St. 

Clair  county  by  General  Harrison  in  1801." 
Page  103 — Column  2,   2nd  line:    For   "Nor"  read 

".Norman." 
Page  133— Column  1,  20th  line:  For  "Walker"  read 

"Walter." 
Page  135 — Column  1,   last  line:    For  "31V£"   read 

"231^." 
Page  177 — Column  2,  42nd  line:  After   "command" 

read  "by." 
Page  226— Column  1,   37th  line:    For  "McGennis" 

read  "McGinnis";  column  1,  44th   line:    For 

"Franois"  read   "Francis";    column  2,   13th 

and  14th  lines:    For  "Styles"  read   "Stiles"; 

29th  Hue:  For  "81"  read  "18";  40th  line:  For 

"8"  read  "4";  41st  line:   For  "Olwer"  read 

"Oliver";  42nd  and  55th  lines:  For  "McNur- 

ney"  read  "McNierney." 
Page  228— Column  2,  16th  line:  For "Bernhart"  read 

"Bernhard." 
Page  244 — Column  1,  19th  line:  Insert  "of"  between 

"two  and  ''the." 
Page  250 — Column  1,  41st  line:    For   "from"  read 

"for  " 
Page  251— Column  1,  44th  line:  For  "present"  read 

"present(d." 
Page  252— Column  1,  39th  line;  For   "Emile"  read 

"Emil";  51stline:  For  "Byron"  read  "Bryan." 
Page  253— Column  2.  45th  line:  For  "Hilduth"  read 

"Hildreth";  54th  line:  For  "Badenock"  read 

"Badenoch." 


Page  254— Column  1 ,  26th  and  55th  lines.     For  '  'E. 

H.  Cullerton"  ami  "E.  J.  Cullerton"  read  "E. 

F.  Cullerton";  47th  line:  for  "Kamy"  read 

"Kenny";    50th     line:    for    "Chasey"   read 

"Casey".     Column  2,  22nd  line:  for  "Mur- 

phey"  read  "Murphy." 
Page  258— Column  2,  40th  line:  For  "Rhem"  read 

"Rehm". 
Page  275— Column  1,  37th  line:  For  "John  P."  read 

"John  B." 
Page  280— Column  1,  27th  line:    For  "which" read 

"whom." 
Page  291 — Column  1,   23rd  line:  After  "six"  read 

"hundred," 
Page  294— Column  2,   20th  line:  Before  "Wm.  M. 

Hoyt  Co."  insert  "the." 
Page  306 — Column  1,  51st  line:  For  "Thurman"read 

"Norman."    05th  line:  for   "Saberger"  read 

"Seeberger." 
Page  335— Column  1.  22nd  line:  For  "S.  N.  McCrea" 

read  "S.  H.  McCrea." 
Page  383— Column  2,  5th  line:   For  "Houghtaling" 

rend  "Houghteling." 
Page  384— Column  1, 12th  and  19  lines:  For  "Hough- 

talinp"  read  "Houghteling." 
Page  387— Column  1,   24th  line:  For  "depreciated" 

re»d    "deprecated;"  28th   line:   for   "C.   A. 

Paetzer"  read  "C,  A.  Paltzer." 
Page  390— Column  1,  45th  line  and  column  2,   30th 

line:    For  "Rosele"  read  "Roswell." 
Page  392— Column  2,  13ih  line:    For  "J.  W.  Dole" 

read  "G.  W.  Dole." 
Page  416— Column  1,  35th    line:  For  "William  B. 

Brown  "  read  "William  H.  Brown," 
Page  487— Column  1,  8th  line:    For  "C.  N.  Foster" 

read  "C.  H,   Foster";  10th  line:  for  "C.  N. 

Chappell"  read  "C.  H.  Chappell;"  column  2, 

1st    line:    for   "J.   N.   Wood   read    "J.   H. 

Wood;"  5th  line:  for  "Chariton"  read  "Cnarl- 

ton." 
Pago  494—  Column  1,  36th  line:  For   "K.  C.   Bird" 

read  "A.  C.  Bird;"  38th  line:  for  "G.  M.Hef- 

ford"  read  "G.  H.  Heafford," 

Page  497—  Column  1.  20th  lice:  For  "M.   F.   Car- 
penter" read  "M.  J.  Carpenter." 
For  the  interesting  biography  of  General  William 
E.  Strong,  which  appears  on  page  757,  the  publish- 
ers are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Messrs.  Good- 
speed  Brotbers,  of    Chicago.      They   regret    that 
through  an  oversight  credit   was  not  given  at  the 
proper  place. 
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